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GUY  FAWKES,   ETC, 


GUY  FAWKES. 

AN  OLD  SONG  RE- SUNG. 

[TA^  musical  rights  reserved.] 

I  SING  the  doleful  tragedy, 

Guy  Fawkes,  that  Prince  of  Sinisters, 
Who  once  blew  up  the  Parliament, 

The  king  and  all  his  ministers ; 
That  is,  he  would  have,  if  he  could, 

For  he  had  all  the  effrontery 
To  send  each  single  Member  Dack 

In  that  way  to  the  Countery. 

He  sneaked  into  the  dreary  vault 

At  the  witching  time  o'  night.  Sir, 
Resolved  to  tire  his  devilish  train 

Of  Yankee  dynamite.  Sir ; 
That  is,  he  would  ha'  used  that  stuff, 

And  solely  was  prevented, 
'Cause  dynamite  in  James's  time, 

You  see,  was  not  invented. 

But  a  little  bird  let  drop  a  word 

To  James,  that  very  sly  fox ; 
So  he  bade  them  search  the  aforesaid  vault, 

And  there  they  found  poor  Guy  Fawkes ; 
A  score  or  more  of  lively  squibs 

Were  peeping  from  his  pockets. 
And  a  Catharine's  wheel  was  round  his  ribs. 

And  a  brace  of  big  sky-rockets. 

But  Sergeant  Cox  he  collared  him. 

Combustibles  and  all.  Sir, 
And  ran  him  safely  into  quod 

Right  down  Westminster  Hall,  Sir ; 
That  is,  he  would  ha'  done  that  deed 

Of  gunpowder  and  glory ; 
But  Cox,  do  you  see,  he  didn't  live 

Till  the  reign  of  Queen  Victori'. 

For  trial  they  committed  Guy 

Remandin'  and  remandin'  him 
For  more  conclusive  evidence. 

Till  there  wasn't  any  standin'  'em ; 
And  they^d  not  ha'  found  the  missin'  link 

They  wanted  to  convict  him. 
If  he  hadn't  coughed  the  time-fuze  up 

That  by  swallowin'  down  he'd  tricked  'em. 

The  judge  he  sentenced  him  to  death. 

But  they  sent  him  a  reprieve.  Sir, 
And  in  ten  years*  time  they  let  Guy  out 

On  a  quiet  ticket-of -leave,  Sir. 
That  is,  they  would  ha'  done  all  that 

Just  some  odd  centuries  later ; 
But,  as  it  was,  they  went  and  took 

And  hung  him  for  a  traitor. 

Spectator. 


WHEN  JACK  IS  TALL  AND  TWENTY. 

When  Jack  is  tall  and  twenty. 
We  know  what  Jack  will  do ; 

With  girls  so  sweet  and  plenty, 
He'll  find  him  one  to  woo. 


And  soon  the  lovers'  twilight 
Will  hear  a  story  told. 
And  Jack  will  die  or  fly  sky  high 
For  sake  of  hair  of  gold. 
Hearken,  Jack,  and  heed  roe  — 
Ponder  what  I  say  ! 
'Tis  fools  are  sold  for  locks  of  gold, 
For  gold  will  turn  to  grey. 

But  Jack,  if  truth  be  spoken. 

Is  simple  Jack  no  more ; 
If  gold  his  heart  has  broken, 

'Tis  scarce  the  gold  of  yore. 
He  wots  of  dower  for  daughters 
Not  all  in  ringlets  roli'd ; 
To  beauty  steel'd,  his  heart  will  yield 
To  stamped  and  minted  gold. 
Hearken,  Jack  and  heed  me  — 
Ponder  what  I  say  I 
If  gold  hath  wing,  as  poets  sing, 
Then  gold  may  fleet  away. 

When  Jack  goes  forth  a-wooing. 

If  Jack  has  heart  or  head. 
And  would  not  soon  be  rueing 
The  hour  that  saw  him  we^ 
He  will  not  pine  for  graces. 
Nor  cringe  for  wealth  to  hold. 
But  strive  and  dare  by  service  fair 
To  win  a  heart  of  gold. 

Hearken,  Jack,  and  heed  me  — 
Ponder  what  I  say ! 
The  gear  will  fly,  the  bloom  will  die, 
But  love  will  last  for  aye. 
Good  Words.  FREDERICK  LaNGBRIOQS. 


"IN  ST.   PETER'S  AT  HIGH  MASS." 

High  Mass !  the  stalled  and  banner'd  quire  - 
White  canons  —  priests  in  quaint  attire^ 

The  unfamiliar  prayer ; 
The  fumes  that  practised  hands  dispense, 
The  tinkling  bells,  the  jingling  pence. 

The  taxed,  but  welcome  chair ; 

The  beams  from  ruby  panes  that  glow. 
Of  rhythmal  chant  the  ebb  and  flow ; 
The  organ  that  from  boundless  stores 
Its  trembling  inspiration  pours 
O'er  all  the  sons  of  care  — 

Now  joyous  as  the  festal  lyre. 
When  torch,  and  song,  an^  wine  inspire ; 
Now  tender  as  Cremona's  shell, 
When  hushed  orchestras  own  the  spell. 
And  watch  the  ductile  bow ; 

Now  rolling  from  its  thunder-cloud 
Dark  peals  o'er  that  retiring  crowd ; 
All  that  enchants,  inspires,  fatigues, 
And  wafts  you  o'er  a  thousand  leagues 
Beyond  the  springs  of  Po  ! 

Charles  Badham,  M  D.,  F.R.S. 

RoMB,  1854.  Temple  Bar. 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
VITTORIA  COLONNA. 

Quest*  ana  ha  non  par  b&  fatta  immortale 
Col  dolce  stil  di  che  il  miglior  non  odo, 
Ma  pu6  qualunque,  di  cui  parh  o  scriva, 
Trar  del  sepolcro,  e  far  ch'  etemo  viva. 

Amosto. 

The  life  of  Vittoria  Colonna  extended 
over  the  years  from  1490  to  1547.     Tliis 
period  covered  the  occurrence  of  the  most 
remarkable  events,  and  included  the  ca- 
reers of  many  of  the  most  eminent  men 
who  lent  such  distinction  to  Italy  and  to 
Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century.    Two 
years  after  her  birth  Columbus  sailed  on 
bis  6rst  great  voyage  and  Rodrigo  Borgia 
purchased  the  papacy.     Luther  was  born 
10  1483;  Savonarola  was  burned  in  1498. 
She  was  the  contemporary  of   Karl  V., 
Francis  I.,  and  Henry  VIII.,  and  also  of 
Rabelais.     Her  husband  was  the  hero  of 
the  battle  of  Pavia,  and  she  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  sack  of  Rome.     During  her 
lifetime  occurred  the  Reformation,  and,  in 
Italy,  some  years  of  the  counter-Reforma- 
tion.   She  belongs  to  the   Renaissance, 
and  knew  the  restorers  of  Italian  litera- 
ture.    Of  princely  rank,  of  distinguished 
genius,  of  loftiest  character,  she   was  a 
woman  of  the  Renaissance ;  and  yet,  in 
virtue  of  her   individualism,  was   much 
more  than  a  woman  of  the  Renaissance. 
Her  great  works  were  her  poems,  her  let- 
ters, and  her  life.    She  witnessed  the  most 
troublous  time  of  Italy.    She   knew,  or 
knew  of,  the  popes  of  the  Renaissance, 
Paolo  II.,  the  unspeakably  infamous  Six- 
tus   IV.,  Innocent  VIII.,  the  loathsome 
monster  Alexander  VI.,  Julius  II.,  the 
sumptuous   pagan   Leo  X.,  Adrian   VI., 
Clement  VII.,  Paul   III.     Ail    that  was 
Doble  and  fair,  much  that  was  foul  and 
base,  of  that  distracted  time  was  known 
of  her  and  knew  her.    She  passes  among 
all  the  murky  clouds  of  the  vile  time  like 
a  pare  moon  that  we  know  to  be  stainless, 
even  when  it  is  hidden  from  full  view  by 
shadow  and  by  mist. 

In  Italy  there  was  no  central  govern- 
ment and  00  controlling  power  ;  the  coun 
try  was  not  a  nation.  Incessant  strife 
produced  constant  misery.  The  **  trade 
of  war"  produced  continual  condottiere 
warfare  in  a  hapless  land ;  and  the  soldier 
by  profession,  the  hireling  of  arms,  was  as 


fully  developed  in  Italy  in  the  first  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century  as  he  became  after- 
wards in  Germany  in  the  Thirty  Years' 
War.  The  princes,  republics,  nobles,  if 
not  quarrelling  with  the  papacy,  were 
fighting  among  themselves.  The  land 
was  torn  by  the  hatred  and  jealousy  of 
state  against  state,  of  party  against  party, 
of  family  against  family.  Rancors,  in- 
trigues, hostilities,  raged  incessantly;  and 
the  distractions  of  politics  co-existed  with 
the  utmost  depravity  of  public  and  of  pri- 
vate morals. 

The  ceaseless  petty  warriogs  of  the 
despots  with  the  r<'M^///>ri  opened  a  path 
for  the  stranger  into  Italy;  but  the  great 
foreign  powers  —  as  France,  Spain,  Ger- 
many—  each  one  of  which  was  a  compact 
and  homogeneous  nationality,  would  not, 
when  called  in,  fight  merely  to  attain 
petty  Italian  ends,  and  soon  treated  the 
lovely  but  distracted  land  as  a  battlefield 
for  the  objects  of  their  own  ambition.  The 
feudal  system  did  not  really  exist  in  Italy, 
and  the  rule  of  the  despots,  depending 
upon  the  help  of  mercenary  soldiers,  was 
based  upon  force  and  fraud  ;  while  tyran- 
ny relied  upon  crime  when  force  fell 
short.  They  acquired  illegally  and  ruled 
ruthlessly.  Ezzelino  da  Romano,  Gian 
Maria  Visconti,  Barnabo  Visconti,  are 
types  of  the  true  Italian  despot.  "The 
corruption  of  the  papal  court  involved  a 
corresponding  moral  weakness  through- 
out Italy."  Machiavelli  says  that  the  pa- 
pacy caused  the  moral  depravation  and 
political  disunion  of  Italy.  Guicciardini 
writes  :  "  It  would  be  impossible  to  speak 
so  ill  of  the  Roman  court,  that  more  abuse 
would  not  be  needed,  seeing  it  is  an  in- 
famy, an  example  of  all  the  shames  and 
scandals  of  the  world."  Machiavelli,  the 
admirer  of  Cesare  Borgia,  the  Due  de 
Valentinois,  writes:  — 

Italy  was  more  enslaved  than  the  Hebrews, 
more  downtrodden  than  the  Persians,  more 
disunited  than  the  Athenians ;  without  a  chief, 
without  order;  beaten,  despoiled,  mangled, 
overrun,  subject  to  every  sort  of  desolation. 
•  .  .  The  contrast  between  the  sacerdotal  pre- 
tensions and  the  personal  immorality  of  the 
Popes  was  glaring.  ...  A  succession  of  Popes  . 
filled  the  holy  chair  with  such  dramatic  pro- 
priety, displaying  a  pride  so  regal,  a  cynicism 
so  unblushing,  so  selfish  a  cupidity,  and  a 
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policy  so  suicidal,  as  to  favor  the  belief  that 
they  had  been  placed  there  in  the  providence 
of  God  to  warn  the  world  against  Babylon. 
•  .  .  Undisguised  sensuality,  fraud  cynical  and 
unabashed,  policy  marching  to  its  end  by  mur- 
ders, treasons,  interdicts,  and  imprisonments, 
the  open  sale  of  special  privileges,  commercial 
traffic  in  ecclesiastical  emoluments,  hypocrisy 
and  cruelty  studied  as  fine  arts,  theft  and  per- 
jury reduced  to  system  —  these  are  the  ordi- 
nary scandals  that  beset  the  Papacy ;  yet  the 
Pope  is  still  a  holy  being.  He  rises  from  the 
bed  of  harlots  to  unlock  or  bolt  the  gates  of 
Heaven  and  Purgatory. 

Stroog,  indeed,  are  the  pictures  of  the 
papacy  of  the  RenaissaDce  painted  by  coo- 
temporary  and  Catholic  Italian  historians  ; 
aod  the  amplest  information  on  the  subject 
will  be  found  in  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds*s  admir- 
able work  on  the  Renaissance,  from  which 
the  two  latter  passages  are  quoted.  Into 
such  a  world  Vittoria  Colon na  was  born  ; 
and  among  so  much  that  was  profligate, 
venal,  wanton,  blasphemous,  dissolute,  and 
depraved,  she  kept  herself  unspotted  from 
the  world  which  surrounded  her,  and 
walked  her  lofty  path  in  purity,  in  sanc- 
tity, in  nobleness,  and,  mainly,  in  solitude 
of  the  sad  soul. 

The  gloom  and  austerity  of  the  Middle 
Ages  produced,  in  part,  the  license  and 
the  crime  of  the  Renaissance.  The  eman- 
cipation of  the  conscience  was  co-existent 
with  the  stupefaction  of  the  conscience. 
Sensuous  enjoyment  took  the  place  of 
sombre  rigor.  The  reaction  was  great, 
and  resembled  somewhat  the  change  from 
our  Commonwealth  to  the  Restoration. 
Manners  both  softened  and  depraved.  Its 
literature  is  the  true  type^  of  the  poison- 
flower  period  of  the  re-birth,  and  the  ani- 
mal joy  of  life  which  succeeded  to  cen- 
turies of  repression  is  reflected  in  the 
writings  of  the  Renaissance.  Monkish 
legends  gave  place  to  pagan  poetry.  As 
you  disinter  a  Pompeii,  so  the  Renais- 
sance dug  out  the  classical  humanities 
and  the  antique  culture  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man literature.  In  restoring  joy  to  life 
they  divorced  religion  from  morality,  and 
revelled  in  the  very  wantonness  of  new- 
found freedom.  One  consequence  of  the 
spirit  of  the  re-birth  was  the  emancipation 
of  women,  who  emerged  from  the  compar- 
ative seclusion  to  which  they  had  been 


condemned  in  the  Middle  Ages  into  lib- 
erty—  a  liberty  which  soon  degenerated 
into  boundless  license.  It  was  a  godless 
and  a  shameless  time,  but  yet  **  natures 
rich  in  all  capacities,  and  endowed  with 
every  kind  of  sensibility,  were  frequent  in 


it. 


>i 


Vittoria  Colonna  was  born  in  1490  at 
Castel  Marino,  a  fief  of  the  Colonna  fam- 
ily, a  hill  fortress  perched  upon  one  of  the 
Alban  summits  between  Rome  and  Ter- 
racina.  Close  together  were  castles  of 
a  similar  type  belonging  to  the  great 
princely  baronial  houses  of  Colonna,  of 
Orsini,  of  Savelli.  These  great  old  races 
had  risen  to  their  highest  power  and 
glory  in  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century ;  but,  at  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  they  had  been  greatly  de- 
pressed by  the  superior  influence  of  the 
new  nepoii  families,  which  were,  in  fact, 
composed  mainly  of  the  bastards  of  cardi- 
nals and  of  popes.  The  father  of  Vittoria, 
a  Christian  name  which  she  derived  from 
a  great-aunt  of  the  Malatesta  house,  was 
Fabrizio  Colonna;  and  her  mother  was 
Agnese  di  Montefeltro,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  Duke  Federigo  d'Urbino 
and  of  a  lady  of  the  house  of  Sforza  of 
Pesaro.  Fabrizio  Colonna  was  grand  con- 
stable of  Naples,  the  lord  of  Paliano,  and 
Prince  of  Tagliacozzo.  Vittoria  came  of 
noble  descent  and  of  distinguished  his- 
torical race.  She  was  born  into  stirring 
and  troublous  times ;  but,  while  the  pub- 
lic events  which  surrounded  her  youth 
are  well  known  to  us,  there  is  but  scanty 
record  of  her  childhood  or  her  girlhood. 
Her  early  biography  is  a  blank,  except 
that  we  find  her,  in  her  childhood's  years, 
betrothed  to  Ferrante  Francesco  d'Avalos, 
Marquis  of  Pescara.  This  betrothal  was 
brought  about  by  the  young  king  Ferrante 
II.  (Ferrandino)  of  Naples,  who  desired 
to  cement  the  coalition  in  his  favor  of  the 
great  barons  by  a  union  between  the 
daughter  of  his  condoitUn  supporter 
Colonna,  and  the  leading  representative 
of  those  noble  Spanish  families  which  had 
settled  in  Italy.  When  Charles  VIII. 
made  his  fruitless  promenade  into  Italy 
(1494)  Colonna  supported  French  inter- 
ests, but  had  afterwards,  with  the  political 
levity  which  was  the  fashion  of  the  times, 
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seen  it  good  to  transfer  his  allegiance  to 
the  Neapolitan  monarchy. 

Inigo  d'Avalos,  son  of  the  Conte  de 
Ribadeo,  constable  of  Castile,  accom- 
panied his  king,  Alfonso  of  Aragon,  to 
Italy,  when  Alfonso  sought  to  enforce  his 
claim  to  Naples  against  Ren6  of  Anjou. 
This  Spanish  grandee  had  two  sons,  Al- 
fchiso  and  Inigo.  Their  mother  was  An- 
tonia  d*Aquino,  sister  of  the  childless 
Marchese  di  Pescara,  whose  title  and 
estates  descended  to  his  elder  nephew, 
while  the  younger,  Inigo,  received  from 
Ferrante  the  title  and  accompanying  pos- 
sessions of  Vasto.  Alfonso,  Marchese  di 
Pescara,  was  treacherously  killed,  in  1495, 
in  the  fight  round  the  Castel  Nuovo,  in 
Naples.  He  had  married  Diana  de  Cor- 
dona,  a  lady  of  a  noble  Spanish-Neapoli- 
tan house;  and  King  Ferrandino  was 
very  early  active  in  arranging  a  match  be- 
tween the  young  Ferrante  Francesco,  son 
of  Alfonso,  and  the  daughter  of  Fabrizio 
Colonna. 

This  marriage  took  place  on  the  27th 
of  December,  1509,  at  Ischia.  The  young 
couple  moved  to  Naples,  and  the  early 
days  of  Vittoria's  married  life  were  passed 
amid  the  rich  nature  and  splendid  scenery 
of  the  siren  city  by  the  sea. 

The  marriage  was  one  of  policy,  and 
was  arranged  by  parents  and  by  politi- 
cians; but  it  is  certain  that  there  was  on 
the  side  of  Vittoria  a  passionate  and  stead- 
fast love  for  her  young  husband.  What- 
ever he  afterwards  became,  the  Marquis 
of  Pescara  was,  at  the  time  of  his  mar- 
riage, young,  gallant,  chivalrous,  courte- 
ous ;  and  Vittoria,  whose  generous  nature 
was  full  of  genius  and  of  grace,  could,  and 
did,  idealize  the  showy  young  cavalier. 
Vittori  Sommaria  said  later  of  Pescara 
that  he  was  proud,  envious,  cruel ;  with- 
out religion  or  humanity.  No  historian 
of  that  day  would  reckon  perfidy  or  in- 
trigue as  faults  in  the  character  of  a  con- 
^///>r^  chieftain  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
lover  of  her  youth  remained  throughout 
her  life  enshrined  in  the  faithful  memory 
of  the  noble  Vittori^.  The  politician  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  lover  and  the 
husband,  and  Pescara  was  so  constantly 
absent  from  his  wife  that  his  image  could 
suffer  little  injury  from  his  personal  pres- 


ence. Indeed,  the  lives  of  the  Marchese 
and  Marchesa  di  Pescara  were  typical 
lives  of  lady  and  of  knight  during  those 
stormy  times.  The  lord,  exposed  to  dan- 
ger, wounds,  and  death,  was  nearly  always 
away  from  home,  occupied  in  incessant 
warrings ;  while  the  lady  spent  the  weary 
and  lonely  hours  in  her  castle,  thinking 
the  long  thought,  and  looking  anxiously 
for  the  news,  good  or  bad,  which  came  so 
seldom.  Vittoria  occupied  herself  sedu- 
lously with  culture,  and,  in  so  far,  was  bet- 
ter off  than  many  other  ladies  of  her  day ; 
but  she  had  none  of  the  lighter  distrac- 
tions, or  illicit  attachments,  which,  in  so 
many  other  cases,  winged  the  flight  of 
time  and  quickened  the  lonely  hours. 
Her  strenuous  and  lofty  spirit  lived  in 
widowhood  during  her  lord's  frequent  ab- 
sences. Her  first  poem,  a  sonnet  to  her 
husband,  paints  pathetically  the  lot  of 
woman  and  man  when  they  are  separated 
by  cruel  wars.  She  longs  to  be  with  him, 
to  share  his  dangers,  toils,  and  conflicts. 
When  Pescara  returned  home,  Isabella 
d'Aragona,  sister  of  King  Ferrandino,  said 
to  him,  "I  wish  I  were  a  man,  lord  mar- 
quis, if  it  were  only  to  receive  wounds  in 
the  face,  as  you  have  done,  and  to  see  if 
the  scars  would  become  me  as  they  do 
you."  Isabella  spoke  the  thought  of  Vit- 
toria. These  wounds  were  received  by 
Pescara  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna  (1512},  a 
French  victory,  saddened  for  the  French 
by  the  death  of  Gaston  de  Foix.  Fabrizio 
Colonna  and  Pescara  we^e  both  engaged 
at  Ravenna,  and  the  father  of  Vittoria  was 
taken  prisoner  and  was  sent  to  Ferrara, 
then  under  the  rule  of  Alfonzo  d'Esteand 
Lucrezia  Borgia.  In  the  time  of  the  Re- 
naissance the  ransom  of  prisoners  was  a 
matter  of  trade,  and  captivity  was  not 
harsh.  Colonna  was  well  treated  at  the 
court  of  Ferrara,  and  refreshed  himself, 
after  the  toils  of  war,  by  a  little  love  a£Eair 
with  Nicolina  Trotti,  a  beautiful  lady  in 
waiting  on  the  duchess. 

Pescara  had  behaved  with  distinguished 
gallantry.  He  led  a  body  of  four  hundred 
light  horse,  which  was  always  in  the  thick- 
est of  the  fight.  The  marchese  was  se- 
verely wounded,  and  received  two  hurts 
in  the  face.  He  was  taken  prisoner;  was 
sent  first  to  Ferrara  and  thence  to  Milan, 
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where  he  was  ransomed  for  six  thousand 
ducats.  His  wife  was  all  the  while  at 
Ischia.  During;  his  Milan  captivity  Pes- 
cara  attended  the  funeral  of  the  heroic 
Gaston  de  Foix.  It  is  on  record  that,  at 
Ravenna,  Colonna  wore  six  great  feathers 
in  his  helmet,  and  these  were  preserved 
by  the  Ferrarese  duke*s  brother.  Cardinal 
Ippolito  d'Este.  The  son  of  Inigo,  Conte 
del  Vasto,  and  of  Laura  Sanseverino,  was 
left  an  orphan ;  and  the  childless  Mar- 
chesa  di  Pescara  took  upon  herself  the 
charge  of  the  young  Alfonso  d'Avalos. 
In  later  life  the  Marchese  del  Vasto 
showed  signs  of  her  training  of  his  boy- 
hood by  valiant  captaincy  and  by  writing 
verses.  In  the  next  year  (1513)  we  find 
Pescara  at  his  old  work  of  fighting.  This 
time  the  theatre  of  war  was  Lombardy, 
and  Pescara  was  joined  in  command  with 
Ramon  di  Cardona.  Pescara  took  Genoa, 
and,  together  with  Prospero  Colonna,  de- 
feated the  Venetians  at  Vicenza.  Vitto- 
ria's  life  was  sad,  lonely,  thoughtful.  She 
felt  pride  in  her  husband's  glory  and 
success;  but  there  is  good  ground  for 
believing  that  she  su£Eered  much  from  his 
continual  absences. 

In  the  shifting  scene  of  Italian  politics 
great  changes  were  introduced  by  the  rise 
of  new  actors.  In  1513  Julius  II.  died, 
and  was  followed  by  Leo  X.,  who  entered 
upon  the  pontificate  with  the  avowed  and 
cynical  principle,  Godiamoci  il  papaio^ 
Poichi  Dio  cet  ka  dato.  In  15 15,  Louis 
XII.  was  succeeded  by  Francis  I.,  and 
the  new  French  king  and  the  new  pope 
became  allies.  In  1519  Charles  V.  suc- 
ceeded Maximilian  I. 

During  these  years  the  evidence  about 
the  life  of  Vittoria  Colonna  is  meagre. 
Her  husband  was  but  little  with  her,  and 
she  lived  the  quiet  life  of  solitude  and  of 
thought.  In  1517  a  splendid  marriage 
was  celebrated  at  Ischia,  at  which  she 
certainly  was  present.  Costanza  d*Ava- 
los,  sister  of  Alfonso  del  Vasto,  wedded 
Alfonso  Piccolomini,  Duke  of  Amalfi.  I  n 
the  same  year,  Bona,  daughter  of  Isabella 
of  Aragon,  married,  at  Naples,  King  Sigis- 
mund  of  Poland  ;  and  Vittoria  Colonna 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  lolty  ladies  who  appeared  in  the  bride's 
train.  We  have  a  picture  of  Vittoria  as 
she  took  part  in  the  splendid  ceremony. 
By  her  horse  walked  six  equerries.  Her 
robe  was  of  crimson  brocade  and  velvet, 
with  a  hood  of  gold,  worn  under  a  barrett- 
cap  of  crimson  silk.  Her  noble  and  ear- 
nest beauty  adorned  the  royal  procession. 
Her  attendants  were  six  young  ladies,  of 
Doble  houses,  attired  in  light  blue  damask. 


Pescara  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the 
nuptials,  and,  on  the  following  day,  be 
accompanied  the  new  queen  to  Apulia. 
About  this  period  Galeazzo  di  Tarsia  con- 
ceived a  passion  for  the  fair  marchesa, 
who  applauded  the  poet,  but  repulsed  the 
lover.  After  the  wedding  march  the  fu- 
neral dirge,  and  death  became  busy  with 
the  race  and  relatives  of  the  Colonnas. 
In  1516  her  elder  brother,  Federigo,  diettr 
In  1520  she  lost  her  father,  and  two  years  w 
later,  her  mother.  Of  her  own  family, 
her  brother,  Ascanio  Colonna,  was  the 
only  one  left. 

We  next  find  her  (although  the  year  is 
uncertain)  in  Rome,  and  with  her  husband. 
It  is  probable  that,  during  this  Roman 
visit,  she  became  first  acquainted  with 
Pietro  Bembo,  and  with  Jacopo  Sadoleto; 
with  Baldassare  Castiglione,  and  with 
Gian  Matteo  Giberti.  It  was  the  splen- 
did time  of  LeoX.'s  papacy,  and  the  pope 
had  just  given  the  red  hat  to  Pompeo 
Colonna,  the  nephew  of  Prospero  Colonna. 
Leo  X.  was  well  disposed  toward  the 
house  of  Colonna.  It  is  certain  that  Vit- 
toria saw  all  that  was  noble,  gifted,  fair, 
at  the  then  court  of  Rome. 

It  is  not  clear  at  which  date  she  first 
met  Ariosto  in  Rome,  but  it  may  have 
been  during  the  visit  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking.  "  No  one  can  be  surprised," 
says  Ariosto,  "if  I  praise  her  [Vittoria 
Colonna]  above  all  other  women,  since  she 
stands  high  above  all  envy."  His  men- 
tion of  her  is  so  warm  and  full  that  he 
must  have  known  her  personally;  and 
they  could  only  have  met  in  Rome.  Dif- 
ferent as  their  character  and  tendencies 
were,  she  had  yet  some  sympathetic  rela- 
tions with  the  passionate  and  gifted  poet, 
Francesco  Maria  Molza,  who  wrecked  his 
life  so  early  amid  the  characteristic  ex- 
cesses of  the  sensual  and  dissolute  Re- 
naissance. 

The  reputation  of  Vittoria  Colonna  was 
rapidly  spreading  among  the  cultured 
classes  of  the  Renaissance  time.  Not 
only  was  she  known  to  her  own  class,  to 
princes  and  to  nobles,  but  she  was  recog- 
nized by  the  followers  of  Ariosto  and  the 
disciples  of  Boccaccio. 

In  May,  1521,  Leo  X.  concluded  an 
alliance  with  Karl  V. ;  and  Prospero  Co- 
lonna and  Pescara  were  appointed  leaders 
of  the  Imperial  papal  forces.  Pescara 
was  childless,  and  his  heir  was  the  young 
Alfonso  del  Vasto.  The  marquis  hesi- 
tated to  expose  the  young  heir  to  the 
dangers  of  war ;  but  it  is  a  characteristic 
trait  of  his  noble  wife  that  she  said  to  her 
husband :  **  Take  the  lad  with  you.     If  an 
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accident  should  happen  to  him,  even  if 
your  family  should  end  with  him,  that  were 
a  lesser  evil  than  it  would  be  if  the  glory 
of  your  ancestors  should  be  lessened  by 
the  inactivity  of  your  successor."  The 
heroic  poetess  Vittoria 

could  a  warrior's  feelings  share, 
And  weep  a  warrior's  shame, 
Buckle  the  spurs  upon  his  heel, 
And  send  him  forth  to  fame. 

She  could  not  sympathize  with  a  knightly 
heir  who  should  shun  danger  and  dread 
war.  She  herself  presented  a  tent  to 
young  Alfonso,  and  over  the  entrance  she 
embroidered  the  words,  once  applied  to 
Vespasian,  **  Never  less  idle  than  when 
moat  at  peace." 

In  August,  1 521,  the  war  began.  The 
French,  supported  by  Venice  and  by 
Alfonso  d'Este,  could  not  save  Parma 
from  the  clutch  of  Pescara,  who,  on  the 
f9th  of  November,  succeeded,  after  a 
bloody  fight,  in  taking  Milan.  On  the  ist 
of  December  Leo  X.  died  suddenly.  His 
death  caused  a  momentary  interruption  to 
military  operations ;  but  on  the  27th  of 
April,  1522,  Lautrec,  assisted  by  Italian 
and  Swiss  troops,  attacked  Prospero  Co- 
lonna  and  Pescara,  who  defeated  him  at 
Bicocca.  Pescara  took  and  plundered 
Genoa;  and  French  conquests  in  Italy 
shrank  to  very  few  possessions.  On  the 
17th  of  August  the  new  pope,  Adrian 
VI.,  arrived  from  Barcelona.  His  reign 
was  short,  and  on  the  19th  of  November, 
1523,  Clement  VII.  was  chosen  pope. 
The  constable  Bourbon  deserted  his  own 
people,  and  went  over  to  Karl  V.,  a  step 
pregnant  with  after  consequences  for 
Rome  and  for  Italy. 

Vittoria  Colonna  was  delighted  with  the 
accession  of  Clement  VII.;  but  she  did 
not  foresee  the  evils  which  the  weak  and 
vacillating  bastard  of  Giuliano  dei  Medici 
would  bring  upon  Italy.  Clement,  being 
confused,  thought  himself  profound.  He 
caused  the  sack  of  Rome,  and  met  the 
Reformation  by  the  Inquisition. 

Once  more  Vittoria  saw  her  husband, 
who,  in  October,  1522,  was  with  her,  for 
three  days,  in  Naples.  It  is  probable 
that  this  was  the  last  meeting  of  warring 
husband  and  of  lonely  wife.  "  I  have 
leisure  in  plenty,"  she  wrote  to  Giberti, 
with  whom  she  carried  on  an  active  corre- 
spondence. She  also  knew  Francesco 
Berni ;  and  showed  herself  to  be,  in  part, 
a  woman  of  her  time  by  an  inexplicable 
intimacy  with  the  abominable  Pietro  Are- 
tino.  Through  the  life  of  Vittoria  the 
blare  of  trumpets  alternates  with  the  still 


pursuits  of  literature,  with  sonnets  and 
with  letters  —  rime  e  Uttere,  Clement 
hoped,  by  temporizing,  to  establish  peace 
between  Charles  and  Francis ;  and  Vittoria 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  pope  congratulating 
him  upon  his  vain  efforts. 

Meanwhile  Pescara  found  always  his 
dearest  action  in  the  tented  field.  Bour* 
bon  gave  him  (1523)  the  post,  under  him- 
self, of  general  captain  of  the  army  which 
defeated  the  French  at  Robecco ;  which 
destroyed  the  French  camp  at  Biagrasso ; 
which  won  the  fight  at  Romagnano,  in 
which  Bayard  was  killed.  Pescara  treated 
the  wounded  and  dying  Bayard  with  chiv- 
alrous courtesy.  Bourbon  wrote  to  the 
emperor  to  excuse  himself,  while  explain- 
ing that,  without  orders  from  the  emperor, 
he  had  appointed  Pescara  to  so  high  a 
post  because  he  considered  that  the  ser- 
vices of  the  warlike  marquis  were  most 
valuable  to  his  Majesty,  and  because 
Pescara  was  fully  worthy  of  such  an 
honor.  Karl  V.  would,  for  some  now 
unknown  reason,  seem  to  have  somewhat 
distrusted  Pescara.  The  emperor  may, 
however,  have  known  many  things  which 
have  now  fallen  very  dark  to  us. 

Burning  to  retrieve  French  fortunes  in 
Italy,  Francis  I.,  flushed  with  hopes  of 
easy  victory,  hurried  to  the  scene  of  war. 
The  Imperial  leaders  were  prepared  to  re- 
ceive him;  and  on  the  24th  of  February, 
1525,  was  fought  the  renowned  battle  of 
Pavia,  in  which  Francis  I.  and  his  army 
were  made  prisoners. 

The  hero  of  Pavia,  on  the  Imperialist 
side,  was  the  Marchese  di  Pescara.  He 
planned  the  attack.  He  advised  and  en- 
couraged Lannoy.  Though  bleeding  from 
three  serious  wounds,  he  continued  to 
fight  desperately,  in  the  very  thick  of  the 
battle ;  and  he  was  there  where  the  flower 
of  the  French  nobility  —  La  Tremouille, 
La  Palice,  Saint  Pol,  De  Foix,  Bonnivet 
—  fell,  before  Francis  surrendered. 

Pescara  became  highly  dissatisfied  with 
the  emperor.  He  found  Lannoy  preferred 
before  him ;  and  there  was  a  further  cause 
of  complaint.  The  death  of  Prospero 
Colonna  left  the  countshipof  Carpi  in  the 
emperor's  gift.  Pescara  applied  for  it,  and 
his  application  was  refused  by  Charles. 
The  emperor,  however,  was  pleased  to 
write  a  letter  of  thanks  and  praise  to 
Vittoria  Colonna.  He  speaks  with  recog- 
nition of  her  husband's  bravery,  experi- 
ence in  war,  and  successful  leading ;  and 
suggests  that  the  marquis  may  well  expect 
from  the  Imperial  gratitude  due  reward 
for  his  long  and  brilliant  services. 

Vittoria,  who  doubtless  shared  her  hus- 
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band's  feelings  of  discontent,  was  in 
Ischia  when  this  letter  reached  her.  On 
the  1st  of  May  she  replied  to  the  emperor. 
Her  letter  is  proud  and  dignified,  nor  is  a 
touch  of  sarcasm  wanting.  She  refers  to 
the  devotion  of  her  husband,  and  of  her 
whole  house,  to  the  emperor;  and  says 
that  their  long  and  true  services  were  not 
unworthy  of  the  gracious  gratitude  of  his 
Imperial  Majesty.  She  adds  that  she 
desires  Imperial  recognition,  not  out  of 
greed  or  desire  for  advantage,  but  because 
due  recognition  and  reward  would  be  only 
a  fitting  acknowledgment  of  such  zeal. 
She  is  conscious  that  she  herself  has  de- 
served much  of  his  Majesty,  inasmuch  as 
she  has  always  been  willing  that  her  hus- 
band should  incur  so  many  dangers  for  the 
emperor,  instead  of  enjoying  peace  at  her 
side.  "  I  am  proud  of  my  own  name/*  she 
declares. 

Her  letter  would  not  seem  to  have  had 
much  effect  upon  the  obstinate  and  suspi- 
cious monarch,  who  distrusted  Italians, 
and  favored  Spaniards  and  Netherlanders. 
No  rewards  or  honors  were  conferred 
upon  Pescara,  who  had  become  somewhat 
impoverished  during  his  long  and  active 
military  career.  Indeed,  both  Pescara 
and  Del  Vasto  died  in  disgrace  with 
Charles.  The  importance  of  Pescara  was, 
however,  fully  recognized  by  the  enemies 
of  Charles,  who  knew  the  marchese's  pro- 
found dissatisfaction  with  his  treatment 
by  the  great  emperor,  and  Pescara's  loy* 
alty  was  exposed  to  temptation. 

The  papacy  and  France  were  both  oppo- 
nents of  Karl  v.,  and  a  plan  was  concerted 
in  Paris  and  in  Rome  which  had  for  its  ob- 
ject the  destruction  of  the  Imperial  power 
in  Italy.  Girolamo  Morone,  grand  chan- 
cellor of  the  Sforza's  duchy  of  Milan,  con- 
fided the  intrigue,  as  a  secret,  to  Pescara ; 
and  soueht  to  detach  the  discontented 
warrior  from  his  allegiance,  by  offering 
him  the  command  of  both  the  allied  ar- 
mies which  were  to  fight  against  Charles 
and  the  crown  of  Naples.  Vittoria,  it 
would  appear,  dissuaded  her  injured  hus- 
band from  engaging  in  the  plot.  Pescara 
was  perhaps,  at  first,  dazzled  by  the  splen- 
did bribe,  and  felt  that  the  unrewarded 
could  revenge ;  but,  whether  actuated  by 
loyalty  or  by  policy,  perhaps  because  con- 
vinced that  the  coalition  would  have  no 
chance  of  success  against  the  powerful 
emperor,  he  decided  not  to  cast  in  his  lot 
with  Rome  and  France  and  Italy. 

The  step  which  Pescara  took  was  highly 
characteristic  of  the  days  of  Machiavelii. 
He  concealed  Antonio  de  Leyva  behind 
the  arras,  and  caused  Morone,  who  did  not 


know  of  the  hidden  hearer,  to  repeat  all 
the  plot.  Pescara  then  wrote  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  whole  intrigue  to  Karl  V.; 
and  remarks  in  his  letter,  "  Such  practices 
do  not  suit  me.*'  He  refers,  of  course,  to 
the  proposals  of  Morone,  and  not  to  the 
manner  in  which  he,  Pescara,  had  out- 
witted the  astute  chancellor. 

Morone  had  been  led  to  believe  that 
Pescara  was  fully  inclined  to  join  the  ene- 
mies of  Karl  V. ;  but  he  was  rudely  unde- 
ceived. Pescara,  who  was  lying  ill  at 
Novara,  invited  Morone  to  join  him  there. 
The  chancellor  arrived,  full  of  trust  in  his 
supposed  coadjutor,  and  was  arrested  in 
the  name  of  the  emperor  and  imprisoned 
in  the  castle  of  Pavia.  From  Pavia,  Pes- 
cara marched  to  Milan,  and  once  more 
seized  city  and  castle  In  the  name  of  Karl 
V.     Francesco  Sforza  was  a  prisoner. 

But  the  long  warrings  and  intrigues  of 
Pescara  were  about  to  cease.  He  had  not 
recovered  from  the  wounds  received  at 
Pavia,  when  he  was  seized  with  serious 
illness  at  Milan.  After  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  his  illness  was  attributed  to  poison'; 
but  there  is,  perhaps  naturally  enough,  no 
evidence  now  extant  that  would  support 
the  suspicion.  He  summoned  his  wife  to 
Milan  ;  but  when  she  arrived  at  Viterbo, 
Vittoria  learned  that  her  husband  was  no 
more.  On  the  25th  of  November,  stx- 
and-thirty  years  of  age,  died  Ferrante 
d'Avalos,  Marchese  di  Pescara. 

He  was  buried  in  Naples ;  but  the  mon- 
ument, which  was  to  bear  an  inscription 
by  Ariosto,  was  never  completed.  The 
victor  of  Pavia  rests  in  the  vaults  of  the 
royal  line  of  Aragon  in  the  Church  of  San 
Domenico  Maggiore. 

By  his  will  Pescara  chose  Alfonso  del 
Vasto  as  his  heir.  He  left  to  his  widow 
considerable  sums  of  money,  encumbered 
with  heavy  debts  ^-debts  which  would 
seem  to  have  been  contracted  mainly  in 
the  service  of  the  ungrateful  emperor. 

Pescara  has  left  but  a  tarnished  name 
in  Italian  history.  Guicciardini  attacks 
him  with  peculiar  bitterness.  Of  Span- 
ish descent,  and  with  Imperial  leanings, 
Pescara  was  no  Italian  patriot;  but  his 
convictions,  such  as  they  may  have  been, 
coincided  with  his  ambitious  condottien 
career.  In  his  dealings  with  Morone, 
Pescara  no  doubt  thought  that  he  was  out- 
witting a  traitor  by  treachery;  and  his 
treachery  was  of  a  kind  which  the  political 
morality  of  the  day  would  wholly  approve. 

Paolo  Giovio,  in  his  **  Life  of  Pescara,** 
mentions  a  letter  (not  now  extant)  which 
was  written  by  Vittoria  to  her  husband 
when  the  crown  of  Naples  was  dangled 
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before,  his  eyes.  She  reminded  Pescara 
of  bis  magnanimity,  in  which  quality  he 
surpassed  many  kings.  Not,  she  says, 
through  extent  of  territory  or  greatness  of 
title,  but  through  noble  sentiments,  do  men 
attain  to  that  true. honor  which  descends 
without  blemish  to  later  times.  She  does 
not  care  to  be  the  wife  of  a  king;  but  she 
is  proud  of  being  the  wife  of  a  great  cap- 
tain, who,  through  courage  in  war,  through 
magnanimity  in  peace,  has  overcome  the 
greatest  kings.  A  noble  letter,  which 
shows  that,  though  a  daughter  of  Italy, 
Vittoria  ranked  fidelity  to  Karl  V.  more 
highly  than  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Italy; 
and  proves  that  to  the  last  she  estimated 
highly  her  husband's  prowess,  wisdom, 
and  political  attitude.  She  was  an  oppo* 
Dent  of  Morone*s  schemes. 

II. 

Vittoria  Colonna  is  now  a  widow, 
comparatively  young,  still  beautiful,  high* 
souled,  cultured.  The  second  division  of 
her  life  —  that  of  widowhood  —  has  been 
entered  upon.  Love,  for  her,  was  buried 
in  Pescara*s  grave.  Her  widowhood  was 
a  time  of  sorrow,  of  song,  of  friendship,  of 
saintly  life.  She  had  always  lived  the 
lonely,  inner  life;  bat  while  yet  a  wife  her 
loneliness  was  the  solitude  of  separation, 
and  not  the  terrible  void  which  was  after- 
wards caused  by  death.  During  the  life- 
time of  her  husband  she  had  almost  ef- 
faced herself,  politically;  but  after  his 
death  she  stood  in  nearer  relation  to  pub- 
lic events  and  to  the  eminent  actors  in 
the  struggles  of  politics.  She  saw  more 
of  poets  and  of  popes;  she  mixed  more 
with  nobles  and  with  politicians.  Italy 
was  a  geographical  expression,  indicating 
a  land  torn  by  internal  dissensions,  the 
seat  of  the  papacy,  but  also  the  battle- 
ground of  the  marauding  foreigner,  the 
divided  booty  of  the  stranger.  Her  in- 
terest in  Italy  was  devoted  chiefly  to  its 
literature  and  its  religion.  Karl  V.  did 
nothing  for  the  widow  of  Pescara,  and  her 
fortune  was  never  large.  We  know  her 
residing  places  ;  we  know  the  public,  and 
even  the  private,  events  which  affected 
her ;  we  know  her  intimates,  and,  through 
letters  and  sonnets,  by  means  of  the  rec- 
ords of  contemporaries,  we  can  attain  to 
some  insight  into  her  inner  or  spiritual 
life.  In  her  correspondence  she  has  — 
as  she  also  has  in  her  poetry —  two  styles. 
One  style  is  tainted  with  the  affectation, 
the  adulation,  the  concetti  of  her  land  and 
time;  whils  the  other  is  fervent,  sincere, 
natural,  and  vital.  Her  rime  spirituali 
are  the  fairest  outcome  of  her  poetical 


talent.  In  them  she  rose  to  her  highest 
flight.  In  them  she  imitated  no  model 
and  followed  no  master.  In  them  is  mir- 
rored the  purity  of  her  soul,  the  loftiness 
of  her  character,  the  truth  of  her  reli- 
gion. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  which  contem- 
porary books,  in  prose  as  in  poetry,  she 
liked  best.  One  of  these  is  Baldassare 
Castiglione*s  ••  Cortegiano.''  This  trea- 
tise may  be  called  an  "essay  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  true  gentleman  as  he  appeared 
in  Italy,"  a  country  in  which,  in  the  days 
of  Castiglione,  he  could  only  seek  secular 
advancement  as  a  courtier  to  some  prince 
or  noble.  *'  11  Cortegiano ''  was  shown  to 
Vittoria  in  manuscript ;  the  book  was  pub- 
lished, in  print,  in  1528,  by  Aldus,  in 
Venice.  She  was  delighted  witli  the  trea- 
tise. She  writes  to  Castiglione:  *' Never 
have  I  seen  a  work  in  prose  which  has 
pleased  me  better,  or  so  much  as  this 
one;  nor  is  any  other  to  be  named  with 
it."  Next  speaks  the  true  vira^o^  or 
learned  woman  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  she  adds,  critically :  "  He  who 
writes  in  Latin  distinguishes  himself,  ac- 
cording to  my  judgment,  from  those  who 
write  in  other  tongues.  He  is  like  a  gold- 
smith compared  to  one  who  works  in  cop- 
per. .  •  •  Your  style  in  the  vulgar  tongue 
attains  to  such  dignity  that  it  may  be 
compared  with  any  work  written  in  Latin. 
It  does  not  surprise  me  that  you  should 
have  depicted  a  perfect  nobleman,  be- 
cause, as  a  model  for  such  a  one,  you 
have  only  to  look  in  your  mirror."  Her 
praise  was  warm  and  high,  generous  and 
graceful. 

The  first  period  of  her  widowhood  she 
spent  as  a  boarder  in  the  Convent  of  San 
Silvestro  in  Capite  at  Rome.  Clement 
VII.  dissuaded  her  from  taking  the  veil, 
for  she  seems  at  first  to  have  desired  to 
accept  the  nun's  vows.  She  sang  sponta- 
neously out  of  a  full  heart,  and  wrote 
many  sonnets  to  the  memory  of  the  hus- 
band whom  death  had  made  for  her  heroic. 
She  calls  Pescara  il  mio  bel  sole;  mio 
lume  eterno;  and  bewails  her  bereave- 
ment while  she  idealizes  his  glory.  But 
trouble  was  near  at  hand  for  Rome  and 
for  the  papacy.  The  pope,  Venice,  Flor- 
ence, and  Francesco  Sforza  allied  them- 
selves with  the  French  king.  The  answer 
of  Karl  V.  was  the  sack  of  Rome,  which 
began  on  September  20, 1527.  The  troops 
of  the  constable  Bourboii  (who  was  killed 
in  the  assault)  and  of  Frundsberg,  seized 
the  very  Vatican,  and  Rome  was  given 
up  to  pillage  and  to  slaughter.  During 
the  siege  Vittoria  was  conducted  by  her 
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brother,  Ascanio,  to  Marino,  and  from 
Marino  she  retreated  to  Naples  and  to 
Ischia.  Of  course  the  turbulent  Colon- 
nas  were  attached  to  the  interests  of  Karl 
v.,  and  after  peace  was  restored  in  Rome, 
the  Coloonas  became  objects  of  dire  papal 
vengeance.  Cardinal  Pompeo  was  thrust 
out  of  the  Sacred  College,  and  many  of 
the  Colonna  possessions  were  given  to  the 
flames.  Vittoria  sought,  but  vainly,  to 
appease  the  papal  anger  through  the  in- 
tervention of  Giberti. 

Guicciardini  gives  a  full  and  vital  pic- 
ture of  the  sack  of  Rome  in  1527.  Byron 
sings  it  in  '*  The  Deformed  Transformed," 
ID  which  the  soldiers'  chorus  rises :  ^- 

Oh,  the  Bourbon  I  the  Bourbon ! 

Sans  country  or  home. 
We'll  follow  the  Bourbon 

To  plunder  old  Rome  I 

Spaniards,  Italians,  Germans,  revelled  in 
the  pillage  of  the  seven-hilled  city;  and 
the  misery  was  great.  Clement  VII.  re- 
turned, on  the  6th  of  October,  1528,  to 
Rome;  but  the  pope  was  visibly  nearing 
his  end.  Vittoria  was  in  Rome  when 
Clement  returned  to  it.  The  "ladies' 
peace  "  of  Cambrai  led  to  a  cessation  of 
hostrlities  between  Karl  V.  and  Francis 
I.,  and  Ascanio  Colonna  was  restored  to 
favor  in  Rome. 

Vittoria's  only  brother  was  married  to 
Giovanna  d'Aragona,  the  daughter  of  Fer- 
dinand, Duke  of  Montalto,  who  was  a 
natural  son  of  King  Ferrante  I. 

Giovanna  was  a  celebrated  beauty, 
whose  charms  received  the  homage  alike 
of  painter  and  poet.  In  the  "Orlando 
Furioso,"  Ariosto  sings  that  all  other 
beauty  paled  before  that  of  Giovanna. 
Raffaelle  painted  her  portrait,  which,  hang* 
ing  in  the  Louvre,  was  long  wrongly  de- 
scribed as  that  of  Queen  Joanna.  Vittoria 
stood  in  close  intimacy  with  her  sister-in- 
law,  who  was  of  distinctive  intellectual 
power,  of  manly  courage,  and  of  sincere 
piety.  Vittoria  addressed  to  her  a  sonnet, 
of  subtlest  praise,  in  which  the  poetess 
explains  why  she  does  not  sing  her  sister- 
in-law's  praise.  She  is  not  worthy,  says 
Vittoria,  to  sing  the  praises  of  a  woman 
who  stands  above  all  praise. 

Maria  d'Aragona,  the  sister  of  Gio- 
vanna, married  Alfonso  del  Vasto;  and 
the  brother  of  these  two  ladies,  Antonio, 
Duke  of  Montalto,  wedded  Ippolita  della 
Rovere,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Urbioo 
and  of  Elisabetta  Gonzaga.  The  first* 
born  son  of  Ascanio  and  of  Giovanna  was 
christened  Fabrizio,  after  Vittoria's  father. 
The  second  son  was  Marc  Antonio ;  and 


there  was  one  daughter,  who  bore  the 
honored  name  of  Vittoria.  The  Renais- 
sance was  born  in  Italy,  and  in  a  certain 
sense  the  Reformation,  or,  at  least,  the 
revolt  from  the  enormities  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  may  be  said  also  to  have  origi* 
nated  in  Italy;  though  a  want  of  earnest- 
ness and  depth  of  national  character  left 
it  to  robuster  and  more  manly  nations  — 
as  Germany  and  England  —  to  carry  into 
full  effect  a  great  spiritual  movement. 
The  tendency  to  a  Reformation  was 
stamped  out  in  Italy  by  the  Inquisition; 
but  the  Italian  was  born  in  and  lived  close 
to  the  Church  which  divorced  religion 
from  moralitv.  The  Italian  did  not  pene- 
trate to  the  depths.  He  sought  chiefly  an 
improvement  of  the  unimprovable. 

Savonarola  remained  a  monk,  and  tried 
only  to  better  a  papacy  which,  in  the  per- 
son of  Rodrigo  Borgia,  sent  the  over- 
zealous  priest  to  the  scaffold.  Although 
she  never  by  overt  act  separated  herself 
from  the  Church,  it  is  yet  abundantly 
clear  that  Vittoria  Colonna  had  abandoned 
the  Church  of  Rome  for  Christianity. 
She  escaped  from  a  Church  which  she 
did  not  seek  to  overturn.  "  She  overcame 
the  world,  and  then  herself,"  says  Anni- 
bale  Caro.  Always  genuine,  she  sang  of 
her  dead  love  to  ease  her  heart ;  but,  as 
the  lonely  years  crept  on,  she  strove  more 
and  more  for  a  peace  that  the  world  can- 
not give,  and  her  religious  poems  are  her 
highest  productions.  Pietro  Bembo  said 
of  them  that  "  she  clothed  holy  thoughts 
in  heavenly  words."  Any  sincerely  Chris* 
tianly  religious  person  may  read  the  reli- 
gious poems  of  Vittoria  Colonna.  She 
does  not  deal  with  priests  or  saints,  but 
strives  to  pierce  direct  to  the  living  Christ. 
She  is  in  all  her  poetry  receptive  rather 
than  creative,  but  her  sacred  songs  rise 
to  a  high  pitch  of  fervent  aspiration  to- 
ward the  divine.  She  stood  in  intimate 
and  sympathetic  relations  with  such  men 
as  Juan  Valdez,  Contarini,  Carafa,  Ber- 
nardino Ochino.  She  shared  their  views 
and  furthered  their  objects.  Ochino,  born 
in  Siena,  1487,  was  but  eleven  years  old 
when  Savonarola  perished  amicf  the  fag* 
gots  of  the  Borgia.  Catarina  Cyb6,  Duch* 
ess  of  Camerino  (the  sister  of  Eleonora, 
widow  of  the  Count  of  Lavagna,  Schiller's 
Fiesco),  and  Vittoria  Colonna,  were  the 
two  protectresses  of  Ochino  and  his  re* 
formed  Capuchin  order.  Both  these  noble 
ladies  interceded  with  the  pope  to  save 
Ochino,  the  daring  and  eloquent  priest 
who  denounced  the  sins  of  priests  and  the 
crimes  of  the  papacy.  Catarina  adopted 
fully  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  justifica- 
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tion  by  faith,  while  remaining  within  the 
pale  of  the  Church. 

Vittoria  Colonna  had,  as  a  poetess,  a 
rival.  This  was  Veronica  Gambara,  a 
noble  lady,  whose  lyrics  were  held  by  con- 
temporaries to  rank  with  those  of  Vittoria, 
though  the  laurel  awarded  by  the  public 
of  her  time  to  Veronica  has  somewhat 
faded  in  the  long  trial  of  slow  time.  Vero- 
nica was  five  years  older  than  Vittoria. 
The  former  married,  in  1509,  Giberto  di 
Correcrgio,  lord  of  a  small  countship  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Parma.  After  a  union 
of  ten  years  Veronica  lost  her  husband, 
and  she  wore  ever  afterwards  a  widow's 
roournino:  garb.  One  of  her  best  poems 
is  a  homage  to  Vittoria;  and  Veronica 
was  also  honored  by  the  praise  of  Ariosto. 
It  is  highly  probable,  though  not  certainty 
proved,  that  the  two  ladies  met  and  knew 
each  other  well.  Doth  were,  in  so  far, 
daughters  of  their  time  that  both  flattered 
the  worthless  Aretino ;  and  both  enjoyed 
the  highest  worship  of  their  day.  In  the 
thirty-seventh  canto  of  the  "Orlando" 
Ariosto  pays  a  high  tribute  to  the  virtues 
and  the  genius  of  Vittoria.  Both  ladies 
were  models  of  widowed  devotion.  In 
one  of  her  many  poems  to  Pescara,  Vit- 
toria says  that  he,  absorbed  in  the  glory 
of  his  laurels,  did  not  sufficiently  consider 
how  bis  love  was  wanting  to  her  lonely 
life. 

In  the  Renaissance,  the  deepest  enmi- 
ties were  often  healed  by  policy.  On 
April  5,  1536,  Karl  V.  came  to  Rome  and 
was  lodged  in  the  Belvedere.  The  mighty 
emperor  paid  visits  to  two  ladies  —  to 
Giovanna  d'Aragona  Colonna  and  to  Vit- 
toria Colonna.  He  stayed  twelve  days  in 
Rome.  The  terrible  sack  of  the  city 
seemed  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  wel- 
comed the  conqueror. 

Karl  V.  had  to  do  with  a  new  pope. 
Clement  VII.  was  dead,  and  had  made 
room  for  Alessandro  Farnese as  Paul  III. 
Ascanio  Colonna  held  a  great  tournament 
in  honor  of  the  new  pope;  but  Ascanio 
did  not  foresee  the  woe  that  Paul  III. 
would  bring  to  the  great  restless  house  of 
Colonna. 

As  time  rolled  on,  religious  feeling 
became  the  predominant  interest  in  Vit- 
toria*s  life.  She  zealously  protected 
Ochino,  and  became  mixed  up  with  al)l  his 
struggles  and  sufferings.  She  desired 
heartily  to  go  to  Venice,  and  thence  to 
take  ship  for  the  Holy  Land ;  but  the  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  such  a  journey  were 
probably  too  serious. 

Instead  of  visiting  the  Holy  Land  she 
went  to  Ferrara,  arriving  there  00  April 


S«  1537*  '^^^  reigning  duke  was  Ercole 
II.,  the  son  of  Lucrezia  Borgia.  Ercole 
was  married  to  Rende  de  Vaiois,  younger 
daughter  of  Louis  XII.  of  France,  and 
sister-in-law  of  Frangois  I.  This  princess 
was  an  anomaly.  A  zealous  Protestant, 
she  occupied  a  ducal  throne  in  Italy  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  When  Vittoria 
came,  Calvin  and  Clement  Marot  had 
been  guests  of  Ren^e.  Ariosto  had  died 
in  Ferrara  four  years  before  Vittoria's 
arrival.  It  seems  certain  that  there  was 
sympathetic  intimacy  between  Ren^e  and 
Vittoria.  The  latter  became  godmother 
to  the  daughter  of  Ercole  and  Ren^e  —  to 
that  princess  who  was  afterwards  Tasso*s 
Leonora.  Vittoria  was  treated  with  high 
distinction  at  the  court  of  Ferrara.  We 
lind  her  on  one  occasion  reading  aloud 
several  of  her  own  sonnets  before  the 
court.  Alfonso  d*Avalos,  who  had  become 
captain-general  of  the  forces  of  Karl  V. 
in  Italy,  visited  Vittoria  in  Ferrara;  and 
Aretino,  the  greatest  begging-letter  im- 
postor of  the  day,  wrote  to  her  for  sixty 
scudi.  Under  the  plea  of  poverty,  Vittoria 
gave  the  scoundrel  only  thirty.  She  en- 
joyed highly  her  stay  in  Ferrara,  and  her 
temporary  residence  at  the  ducal  court  re- 
mained a  pleasure  in  memory.  She  left 
the  place  in  February,  1538. 

Ren^e  made  Vittoria  known  to  the  re- 
nowned Marguerite,  queen  of  Navarre. 
Marguerite  at  that  time  leaned  to  Protes- 
tant doctrines,  and  protected  Protestant 
refugees.  The  sister  of  Francois  I.  was 
cousin  of  Ren^e  de  Vaiois.  In  contact 
with  such  a  woman  as  Vittoria  Colonna, 
the  fair,  wanton  queen  would  probably 
show  the  best  side  of  her  able  character ; 
and  Vittoria  sent  a  manuscript  collection 
of  her  sonnets  to  Marguerite.  The  con- 
stable Montmorency  told  Francois  I.  that 
there  was  much  in  the  sonnets  which  was 
antagonistic  to  the  Christian  religion. 
The  queen  of  Navarre,  herself  more  than 
suspected  of  heterodoxy,  made  herself 
merry  over  this  accusation  against  the 
Marchesa  di  Pescara,  and  kept  the  son- 
nets. Jeanne  d'Albret  allowed  very  free 
theological  discussion  in  the  chateau  at 
Pau ;  but  though  the  mother  of  Henry 
IV.  must  have  heard  of  Vittoria  Colonna, 
no  correspondence  between  them  is  in  evi- 
dence. 

Vittoria  had  a  private  secretary,  Giu- 
seppe Jova  di  Lucca,  to  help  her  to  con- 
duct her  increasing  correspondence.  She 
still  remained  in  closest  intimacy  with 
the  Italian  reformers,  Contarini,  Bembo, 
Jacopo  Sadoleto,  Giovanni  Morone,  Mar- 
cello  Cervini,  Federigo  Fregoso,  Claudio 
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Tolomei,  Caro,  Giovanni  Guidiccioni. 
Her  letters  to  great  personages  are  some- 
times tainted  with  the  artificial  style  of  the 
time;  but  her  familiar  letters  are  always 
simple  and  sincere.  After  her  death  Jova 
fell  under  suspicion  of  heresy.  He  was 
condemned  to  death,  but  managed  to  es- 
cape to  Lyons,  where  he  seems  to  have 
dwelt  in  safety.  Perhaps  the  warmest  of 
all  her  many  friendships  was  that  which 
existed  between  Vittoria  and  Michael 
Angelo.  It  was  a  passionate  friendship, 
glowing  with  a  force  and  fire  which  were 
characteristic  of  the  ardent  Titan  artist. 
The  date  of  their  first  acquaintance  is  un- 
certain ;  but  Michael  Angelo  settled  in 
Rome  on  the  27th  of  September,  1534,  and 
Vittoria  was  then  residing  in  the  seven- 
hilled  city.  Michael  Angelo,  born  1474, 
would  at  that  date  be  sixty,  and  he  had  to 
execute  for  Paul  III.  frescoes  in  that 
Sistine  Chapel  in  which  he  had  labored 
for  Julius  II.  Of  Michael  Angelo,  Berni 
said :  "  He  speaks  things  while  others 
speak  only  words ;  *'  and  his  fiery  nature 
could  not  be  contented  with  a  half-friend- 
ship for  such  a  woman. 

The  fair  marchesa  had  all  the  qualities 
which  would  most  strongly  fascinate  his 
virile,  intense,  powerful  nature.  She  was 
beautiful,  with  a  rare  dignity  of  widowed 
charm.  She  was  highly  cultured,  intellec- 
tual, a  poetess ;  and  was  of  lofty  character 
and  of  steadfast  faith.  Buonarotti  was 
attracted  by  her  with  a  power  which  was 
commensurate  with  his  intense,  energetic, 
and  noble  mind.  Francesco  di  Olanda 
was  in  Rome  in  1538,  and  he  thus  de- 
scribes Vittoria,  and  a  visit  to  her,  which 
he  owed  to  the  introductioo  of  Lattanzio 
Tolomei :  — 

In  his  [Tolomei's]  dwelling  I  was  told  he 
had  given  orders  to  let  mc  know  that  he  would 
be  at  Monte  Cavallo,  in  the  Church  of  San 
Silvestro,  with  the  Marchesa  di  Pescara,  to 
hear  a  discussion  upon  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 
Madonna  Vittoria  Colonna,  sister  of  Ascanio 
Colonna,  is  one  of  the  most  excellent  and 
famous  ladies  that  are  to  be  found  in  Europe, 
or  in  the  world.  Of  a  morality  as  lofty  as  her 
beauty,  inteliectual,  and  mistress  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  she  possesses  all  the  qualities  and  vir- 
tues which  adorn  a  woman.  Since  the  death 
of  her  heroic  husband  she  lives,  in  retirement, 
a  quiet  lite.  Sated  with  the  pomp  and  glory 
of  her  former  circumstances,  she  now  loves 
nothing  but  Jesus  Christ  and  earnest  studies ; 
although  she  is  always  beneficent  to  poor 
women,  and  is  a  model  of  Catholic  piety. 

The  picture  is  valuable,  and  we  know  it 
to  be  true.  Olanda  was  a  Portuguese 
painter.     Id  his  presence,  Vittoria  said  to 


Michael  Angelo :  •*  Your  friends  rank  your 
character  as  something  even  higher  than 
your  works  ;  while  those  who  do  not  know 
you  value  most  that  which  is  less  perfect 
—  that  is.  the  work  of  your  hands."  As- 
canio  Condivi,  the  biographer  of  Buona- 
rotti, records : — 

Above  all  persons  he  loved  the  Marchesa  di 
Pescara,  whose  divine  spirit  attracted  him 
strongly,  and  who  felt  the  warmest  attachment 
for  htm.  He  possesses  many  letters  from  her, 
full  of  the  purest  and  the  sweetest  love,  such 
as  is  nourished  in  such  hearts.  He  addressed 
to  her  many  sonnets,  full  of  intellect  and  ten- 
der feeling.  She  often  left  Viterbo  and  other 
places  of  summer  residence,  and  came  to  Rome 
solely  to  see  Michael  Angelo. 

His  verses,  strong  and  rough  as  the  line 
of  Ben  JonsoD,  were  replied  to  in  gentle 
and  graceful  strains  by  the  marchesa. 
The  years  of  their  greatest  intimacy  were 
1538  to  1540.  During  a  part  of  this  time 
he  was  engaged  in  painting  the  "  Last 
Judgment;"  and  Michael  Angelo,  who 
was  in  miseria  di  speransa  piena^  was 
helped  and  furthered  by  the  sympathy  as 
by  the  judgment  of  his  fair  and  noble 
friend.  Desiring  to  present  to  her  some 
work  of  his  own  hands,  Michael  Angelo 
painted  for  her,  and  gave  to  her,  a  "  Christ 
upon  the  Cross."  It  was  a  fitting  present 
from  the  painter  to  a  saint,  and  it  awoke 
the  admiration  and  aroused  the  gratitude 
of  Vittoria  Colonna. 

In  1540  a  papal  breve  aooounced  a  con- 
siderable rise  in  the  price  of  salt ;  and 
this  measure  impelled  the  Colonna  to  re- 
volt against  the  papacy.  Vittoria,  who 
always  loved  her  own  great  race,  attempted 
to  influence  Paul  lU.in  favor  of  Ascanio. 
She  wrote  to  the  pope :  "  Where  should 
one  expect  to  find  goodness  and  mercy  if 
not  with  the  heir  and  rightful  possessor  of 
the  keys  of  the  true  shepherd,  Peter,  who 
should  stand  above  all  other  men  as  a  liv- 
ing example  of  the  humility  and  mercy  of 
the  Saviour?"  She  wrote  more  to  the 
same  effect,  but  such  appeals  were  made 
in  vain  to  the  pope.  The  power  of  the 
Colonnas  seemed  broken,  nor  was  it  until 
after  the  death  of  Paul  III.  that  Ascanio 
recovered  his  possessions.  Vittoria  felt 
deeply  in  this  roatterof  the  misfortunes  of 
her  kin,  and  she  addressed  two  sonnets  to 
the  pope,  which  may  be  read  now  with 
pleasure,  but  were  read  then  without  re- 
sult. She  herself  was  not  included  in  the 
papal  resentment  against  the  house  of 
Colonna.  The  governor  of  Orvieto,  Bru- 
namonte  de'  Rossi,  wrote  to  Cardinal 
Carnese  that  Vittoria  was  living  in  strict 
retirement  io  the  Cloister  of  St.  Paul; 
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as  and  adds  that  her  life  and  walk  were 
such  beseemed  a  persoo  who  loved  virtue 
and  feared  God. 

Karl  V.  wrote  to  her  a  very  friendly  let- 
ter to  soothe  her  under  the  trouble  which 
had  befallen  her  race ;  and  assured  her 
that  he  would  never  fori;et  the  loyalty  and 
service  of  the  house  of  Colonna.  The  em- 
peror adds  that  Ascanio  had  gone  too  far 
in  revolt;  but  promises  Imperial  inter- 
vention to  arrange  all  amicably. 

In  October,  1541,  Vittoria  withdrew  to 
the  Cloister  of  Sta.  Catarina  at  Viterbo, 
in  which  she  remained  three  years. 

Meanwhile,  Ochino  had  been  pursuing 
his  devoted  career  with  ever-increasing 
danger  to  himself.  As  his  convictions 
deepened  he  became  more  daring,  and  he 
was  runnint^  counter  to  the  counter- Re  for- 
mation. His  friends  dissuaded  the  ear- 
nest  preacher  from  going  to  Rome.  He 
himself  well  knew  his  danger.  He  writes 
to  Vittoria  Colonna,  22nd  of  August, 
1542:  *Mn  Rome  I  must  either  deny 
Christ  or  be  crucified  as  he  was.  Deny 
him  I  will  not,  but  I  am  ready  to  be  cruci- 
fied when  he,  of  his  grace,  shall  will  it  so ; 
but  I  do  not  feel  myself  called  to  run  vol- 
untarily into  death.  Christ  has  shown  me 
how  to  flee  —  to  Egypt  or  to  Samaria ; 
and  St.  Paul  teaches  me  the  like.  ...  1 
am  accused  of  heresy,  and  other  hateful 
matters ;  but  I  rejoice  that  the  reform  of 
the  Church  begins  with  me."  Ochino 
had  to  take  to  flight,  and  was  met  with  in 
Geneva  by  a  Florentine  merchant.  The 
Florentine  heard  from  Ochino  that  the 
pope  was  incensed  against  him ;  and  that 
if  he,  Ochino,  went  to  Rome  he  must 
either  suffer  death  or  deny  the  Christ. 
Ochino  said,  he  had  **  formerly  preached 
Christ  in  a  mask,  but  hoped  in  future  to 
preach  him  naked."  Accused  of  atheism, 
Ochino  wandered  far  and  wide  in  search 
of  safety  and  of  freedom  to  preach  freely. 
He  was  in  Geneva,  Zurich,  Strasburg, 
Augsburg,  England ;  and  at  the  age  of 
seventy-seven  he  died,  unknown,  of  pesti- 
lence, in  a  little  Moravian  town.  Ochino 
married  late  in  life,  and  had  children.  He 
was  a  victim  of  the  counter-Reformation. 
Vittoria  stood  also  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  Reginald  Pole,  and  many  of  the  let- 
ters which  passed  between  them  are  still 
extant.  When  Contarini,  the  great  friend 
of  Pole,  died,  Vittoria  wrote  a  noble  and 
pious  letter  of  exalted  Christian  consola- 
tion to  Contarini's  sister,  Serafina.  To 
the  memory  of  Contarini  she  also  indited 
a  lofty  sonnet.  "  Contarini  ought  to  have 
been  pope,  to  make  the  age  happy,"  says 
Vittoria. 


In  the  time  of  Clement  VII.  Pole  was  a 
member  of  the  body  of  Italian  Church 
Reformers,  and  was  suspected  of  a  lean- 
ing to  Lutheranism  —  faults  which  the 
arrogant  priest,  become  a  persecutor,  ful- 
ly expiated  by  bis  eagerness  in  burning 
heretics  in  England.  Vittoria  Colonna 
knew  the  royally  descended  **  Cardinal 
Anglicus"  in  his  best  time.  The  red  hat 
was  conferred  upon  Pole,  22nd  of  Decem- 
ber, 1536,  by  Paul  III.  Pole  was  then 
reputed  to  have  great  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  to  have  read  much.  He  was 
also  said  to  be  of  a  pleasant  conversation 
and  to  have  courtly  manners.  It  is  cer* 
tain  that  there  was  great  friendship  be- 
tween Vittoria  and  Reginald  Pole.  On 
the  23rd  of  May,  1555,  the  terrible  Paul 
IV.  was  elected  pope,  and  he  took  from 
Pole  his  post  of  legate.  He  also  ac- 
cused Pole  of  heterodoxy;  of  the  same 
sort  of  heresy  which  condemned  Cardinal 
Morone  (who  could  be  laid  hold  of)  to  an 
imprisonment  in  San  Angelo,  which  lasted 
until  the  fierce  pope*s  death. 

In  1543  Vittoria  passed  through  a  dan- 
gerous illness,  and  in  1544  she  returned 
to  Rome.  We  find  her  on  this  occasion 
a  boarder  in  the  Benedictine  cloister, 
Sant'  Anna  de*  Funari.  The  famous 
Council  of  Trent  began  its  sittings  on  the 
13th  of  December,  1545.  Lasting  over 
the  reigns  of  three  popes — Paul  III., 
Julius  III.,  Paul  IV.  —  it  closed  its  sit- 
tings on  the  4th  of  December,  1563.  On 
the  14th  of  April,  1544,  Del  Vastolost  the 
battle  of  Ceresole,  and  retired  to  Asti,  seri- 
ously wounded  in  the  knee.  The  peace 
of  Crespy,  the  last  one  concluded  between 
the  great  royal  rivals,  Francis  I.  and  Karl 
v.,  was  signed  on  the  18th  of  September, 
1544.  Del  Vasto,  the  defeated,  was 
treated  with  coldness  by  Karl  V.,  and  the 
heir  of  Pescaradied  31st  of  March,  1546, 
at  Vigevano. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  1546,  Count  Fortu- 
nato  Martinengo  writes  about  Vittoria 
Colonna  :  — 

Certainly  she  is  a  most  rare  and  distinguished 
woman,  filled  with  the  love  of  Christ.  .  •  . 
How  great  is  her  humility ;  how  princely  is,  in 
accordance  with  her  rank,  her  whole  conduct ! 
...  I  have  often  visited  her,  and  had  I  not 
feared  to  become  wearisome  to  her,  I  would 
never  have  left  her.  She  has  such  a  talent  for 
conversation  that  it  seems  as  if  chains  issued 
from  her  lips  to  bind  the  hearer  to  her.  •  .  . 
So  far  as  was  possible  I  have  filled  my  soul 
with  her  sweet  and  sacred  words  ;  and  I  de- 
light in  the  thought  that  I  have  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  most  excellent  and  the 
worthiest  woman  upon  whom  the  sun  shines, 
and  that  I  have  become  her  servant. 
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Iq  1546,  Michael  Angelo  was  so  seri- 
ously ill  that  his  life  was  despaired  of. 
The  intimacy  between  the  great  painter 
and  the  great  lady  remained  unbroken. 
Writin;;  on  March  7,  1551,  to  his  nephew 
Leonardo,  Buonarotti  says  :  **  I  possess  a 
little  parchment  volume,  which  she  gave 
me  about  ten  years  ago,  which  contains 
one  hundred  and  three  of  her  sonnets; 
and  besides  these,  I  have  forty  others, 
written  on  ordinary  paper,  which  she  sent 
to  me  from  Viterbo,  and  which  I  have  had 
bound  into  the  same  volume  with  the 
others."*  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1547,  Vittoria  Colonna  again  fell  danger- 
ously ill.  Giuliano  Cesarini  had  married 
Giulia  Colonna,  and  the  dying  poetess 
was  moved  from  her  cloister  to  the  Pa- 
lazzo Cesarini.  Her  last  days  were  sur- 
rounded by  the  loving  care  and  sympathy 
of  near  relations.  She  said  of  her  own 
life,  that  it  **  had  known  many  bitter,  few 
happy  years."  She  made  her  will.  Her 
heir  was  her  brother,  Ascanio  Colonna. 
To  each  of  the  four  cloisters  in  which  she 
bad  resided,  San  Silvestroand  Sant'  Anna 
in  Rome,  San  Paolo  and  Santa  Catarina 
in  Viterbo,  she  left  one  thousand  scudi ; 
to  Reginald  Pole,  nine  thousand.  For 
the  poor,  and  for  her  servants,  she  also 
cared  liberally.  Her  executors  were  Pole, 
Sadoleto,  and  Morone,  all  *Miberal"  car- 
dinals. She  signed,  with  her  own  hand, 
Ita  testavi  ego^  Victoria  Columnar  Her 
letters  are  nearly  all  signed,  Marckesa  di 
Pescara,  The  end  came  on  February  25, 
1547.  She  died  in  the  afternoon  of  that 
day.     Her  age  was  fifty  seven. 

She  was  buried  in  the  ordinary  burial- 
ground  of  the  nuns.  The  ceremony  was 
of  the  simplest,  and  no  stone  marked  the 
grave  in  which  the  noble  Vittoria  Colonna 
reposed. 

Ascanio  Condivi  records,  in  his  '*  Life 
of  Michael  Angelo:"  **  I  remember  to 
have  heard  him  say  he  regretted  that, 
when  he  looked  on  Vittoria  Colonna  lying 
on  her  deathbed,  he  had  not  kissed' her 
forehead  and  face,  as  he  did  kiss  her 
hand."  On  August  i,  1550  (three  years 
after  her  death),  Buonarotti  writes  to 
Francesco  Fattucci :  '*  I  send  you  some 
of  my  poems,  which  I  addressed  to  the 
Marchesa  di  Pescara.  She  held  me  very 
dearly,  and  I  felt  no  less  warmly  for  her. 
Death  has  robbed  me  of  a  dear  friend." 
{Morie  mi  tolse  uno  grande  amico.) 

In  the  same  year,  1 547,  both  Francis 
and  Henry  VIIL  died;  the  emperor,  Karl 
v.,  seeming  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Smal- 
caldic  league,  to  be  master  of  Germany. 

*  This  Tolame  is  now  in  the  British  Museam. 


Vittoria*s  nephew,  Marc  Antonio  Co- 
lonna (after  the  death  of  her  brother 
Ascanio  in  prison  in  Naples,  year  un- 
known), married  Felicia  Orsini,  and  so 
fused  the  two  great  old  baronial  houses. 
The  marriage  resembles  somewhat,  though 
on  a  much  smaller  scale,  the  fusion  by 
marriage  between  the  bouses  of  York  and 
Lancaster. 

Not  yet  has  the  world  of  culture  ceased 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  life  and  poems 
of  the  fairest  and  noblest  ladv  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance.  Apart  from  the 
homage  of  contemporaries,  Italy  has  pro- 
duced, between  1538  and  1840,  fourteen 
editions  of  the  poems  and  letters  **della 
divina  Vittoria  Colonna,  Marchesa  di  Pes* 
cara."  In  1840  Prince  Torlonia,  the  Ro- 
man banker,  married  Teresa  Colonna,  and 
the  prince  employed  the  Cavaliere  Pietrio 
Ercole  Visconti  to  edit  a  splendid  editioQ 
of  Vittoria's  works,  and  to  prefix  to  the 
work  a  "life"  of  the  illustrious  poetess. 
In  1881  Alfred  von  Reumont  published 
his  ** Vittoria  Colonna;  Leben,  Dichten, 
Glauben,  im  XVI.  Jahrhundert,"  and  to 
the  labors  of  this  painstaking  writer  I  am 
greatly  indebted.  In  1840  a  medal  was 
struck  in  honor  of  the  marchesa.  In  her 
lifetime  several  portraits,  I  believe  three, 
were  painted  of  her,  but  no  one  can  now 
be  identified  with  certainty  as  a  likeness 
of  the  diva.  The  picture  by  Sebastian 
del  Piombo  is  certainly  not  a  portrait  of 
Vittoria  Colonna;  the  **  Colonna  portrait** 
by  Muziano  is,  at  best,  doubtful. 

The  evidence  of  contemporaries  is  over- 
whelming as  regards  her  beauty;  but 
every  admirer  of  her  in  these  latter  days 
must  paint  her  portrait  in  his  imagination. 
She  was  tall  and  stately,  with  a  dignified 
carriage  and  a  most  gracious  manner. 
Her  bearing  was  ennobled  by  conscious 
virtue  —  in  the  Renaissance  a  pure  woman 
could  not  but  be  conscious  of  virtue  — 
and  tenderness,  religion,  purity,  noble- 
ness, were  all  expressed  in  figure  and  in 
face.  She  was  also  grande  dame^  and  a 
Colonna,  and  may  until  her  latter  vears 
have  had  some  touch  of  pride  of  birth. 
Genius,  sanctity,  and  grace  lend  addi- 
tional nobleness  and  ideal  elevation  to  the 
beauty  of  Vittoria  as  a  woman. 

She  was  a  virago^  a  name  which,  how- 
ever misapprehended  now,  bore  a  differ- 
ent and  a  worthy  signification  in  her  day. 
Ferdinand  Gregorovius,  in  his  '*  Lucre- 
zia  Borgia,"  says :  "  This  title  was  en- 
tirely honorable.  It  meant  the  woman  of 
the  Renaissance  who,  by  means  of  cour- 
age, culture,  and  understanding,  raised 
herself  above  the  common  level  of  her 
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sex.  She  received  a  higher  homage  if  she 
added  to  the  distiDCtion  of  learning,  beau- 
ty and  charm.''  Vittoria  united  charm 
with  learning  and  with  worth. 

The  Renaissance  in  Italy  is  said, 
roughly  speaking,  to  have  extended  from 
1453  to  1527.  In  or  soon  after  the  latter 
year  the  sensuous  southern  temperament 
ceased  to  revel  in  the  new-found  pleasures 
of  pagan  joyousness  and  the  zest  of  ani- 
mal life.  With  the  counter-Reformation 
came  (July  21,  1542)  the  terrors  of  the 
infernal  Inquisition;  and  fair,  soft  Italy 
was  gloomed  by  the  shadow,  brightened 
only  by  the  glare  of  the  faggot,  of  the 
terrors  and  the  horrors  of  the  Holy  Office. 
A  thoroughly  frightened  Church  carried 
out  savagely  its  one  means  of  repression. 
The  last  years  of  Vittoria  Colonna  were 
certainly  saddened  by  the  operations  of 
the  Inquisition.  Her  friends  were  in 
flight  or  in  danger.  Carnesecchi  was 
burned  at  Rome,  and  she  herself,  but  for 
high  protection  and  for  the  singular  re- 
spect in  which  she  was  held,  would  have 
been  in  danger.  Many  of  her  religious 
poems  are  emphatically  Christian  in  tone 
and  sentiment.  She  went  to  the  very 
brink  of  the  gulf  which  separated  the 
Church  of  Rome  from  the  Reformation, 
and  in  her  deepest  soul  she  had  aban- 
doned the  essence  of  the  Church  of  her 
birth. 

Vittoria  Colonna  is,  perhaps,  the  first 
poetess  who  excelled  in  religious  poetry. 
She,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  have  origi- 
nated the  high  poetry  of  sacred  song.  At 
first,  as  she  tells  us,  scrivo  sol  per  sfogar 
PinUrna  doglia;  and  this  mirror  of  wife- 
hood poured  into  song  her  passionate 
grief  for  the  loss  of  a  most  deeply  loved 
husband.  Whatever  Pescara  may  have 
been,  or  seemed  to  be,  to  the  Italian  poli- 
ticians and  historians  of  his  time,  he  cer- 
tainly was  to  her  an  ideal  hero,  wor- 
shipped for  his  valor,  tenderly  loved  for 
himself,  and,  after  his  early  death,  her 
heart  found  relief  in  the  song  which 
mourned  and  honored  him.  Ch^  to  dilui 
sempre  pensi,  o  pianga^  o  parli.  But  a 
time  came  in  which  she  turned  wholly  to 
the  Lord  of  earth  and  heaven,  and  then 
she  was  a  solo  a  sol  con  Lui,  A  virago, 
she  was  never  masculine ;  she  never  was 
the  *'  man-woman "  into  which  modern 
thought  translates  the  now  debased  title. 
She  was  exquisitely  womanly,  and  was  al- 
ways magnanimous  ;  was  ever  full  of  love, 
faith,  humility,  and  heavenly  hope.  Im- 
portant as  were  the  historical  occurrences 
which  surrounded  her  life,  the  events  of 
her  career  were,  like  the  mere  action  of 


Shakespeare's  plays,  chiefly  important  in 
so  far  as  they  educed  and  illustrated  char- 
acter. She  was  greater  than  the  adventi* 
tious.  We  picture  her  in  gloomy  palaces, 
in  stern  castles,  in  doleful  cloisters;  we 
visit  her  in  Rome,  Ferrara,  Viterbo,  Na- 
ples ;  ox  on  the  superbo  scoglio,  the  proud 
rock  of  seagirt  Ischia;  but  her  image  re- 
mains ever  that  of  the  same  gracious, 
gifted,  and  graceful  lady.  The  skaters 
who  glide  about  on  white  and  wintry  ice 
seem  always  dark  and  sombre  figures,  and 
the  characteristic  persons  of  the  Renais- 
sance seem  always  dusky  figures  when 
contrasted  with  the  pure  white  ideal  of  a 
Church. 

Vittoria  Colonna  was  surrounded  by 
men  and  women,  romantic  and  pictur- 
esque, foul  and  fierce ;  but  they  only  throw 
out  into  clearer  relief  the  unsullied  purity 
of  her  white  and  stainless  soul.  Her  glory 
is  that  she  stands  out  so  clearly  against 
the  dull  red  background  of  the  licentious, 
turbulent,  and  wicked  time  in  which  she 
lived  and  moved  and  had  her  being.  A 
woman  of  the  Renaissance,  she  yet  re- 
mains a  wholly  noble  and  ideal  figure. 
Indeed,  the  best,  the  purest,  the  most 
gifted  woman  of  her  land  and  day  is  Vit- 
toria Colonna. 

H.  ScHUTz  Wilson. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 
A  COUSINLY  CONVERSATION. 

Leslie  found  a  pretext  for  his  sudden 
departure,  but  somehow  nobody  seemed 
to  give  much  credit  to  it.  There  was  a 
sense  of  mystery  in  the  air,  and  the  seren- 
ity of  the  social  atmosphere  was  troubled. 
Moray  strove  to  do  his  best  to  make  him- 
self agreeable,  but  it  was  not  in  human 
nature  to  support  the  strain  with  theequa- 
namity  be  had  assumed  in  the  excitement 
of  its  first  coming.  His  bursts  of  gaiety 
were  forced  and  unnatural ;  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  relapses  into  silent  abstraction. 
His  friends  behaved  according  to  their 
several  idiosyncrasies.  Winstanley,  with 
his  accustomed  sagacity,  scented  trouble 
in  the  air,  and  thought  that,  for  his  own 
comfort  as  well  as  out  of  consideration  for 
his  host,  it  might  be  advisable  to  shorten 
his  visit.  The  excuse  was  all  ready. 
Julia  ought  to  be  going  south  —  her 
mother  wanted  her ;  and  as  he  knew  of 
no  suitable  escort,  he  had  best  take  her  in 
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chara:e  himself.  If  he  felt  inclioed,  he 
could  always  alter  his  plaos  in  routi^  and 
consign  her  to  her  destination  from  Edin- 
burgh or  Glasgow.  Calverley  Baker  felt 
less  clear  as  to  his  arrangements.  He 
was  attracted,  if  not  entangled,  both  by 
Miss  Moray  and  Miss  Winstanley ;  he 
liked  his  present  quarters,  and  was  loth  to 
leave  them,  though  he  too  had  a  shrewd 
idea  that  his  room  might  be  more  desira- 
ble than  his  company.  As  for  that  rat- 
tling Celt,  the  M*Claverty,  he  was  inno- 
cently unconscious  of  any  cause  for 
troubling  himself.  He  ate,  drank,  shot, 
and  amused  himself,  and  trod  on  his  host's 
corns  at  every  turn.  With  Jack  Venables, 
as  we  need  hardly  say,  it  was  very  differ- 
ent. He  watched,  he  meditated,  and  felt 
sorely  aggrieved  that  he  had  not  been 
thought  worthy  of  the  confidence  which 
bad  been  unquestionably  extended  to  Les- 
lie. For  though  he  said  very  little  when 
Winstanley  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject, 
that  there  was  a  secret  of  some  sort  he 
never  doubted.  Yet  he  was  too  loyal  to 
the  friendly  connection,  and  to  what  he 
was  pleased  to  think  his  love,  to  aid  a 
stranger  in  discovering  what  his  uncle  de- 
sired to  conceal. 

For  all  that  Mr.  Moray  cared  compara* 
tively  little,  as  his  daughter  caused  him 
infinitely  greater  anxiety.  Since  they  had 
been  so  much  together,  she  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  reading  his  face ;  and  he  very 
soon  discovered,  to  his  sorrow,  that  there 
was  no  possibility  of  deceiving  her.  He 
was  too  honest  or  too  weak  to  act  his  part 
successfully,  and  with  her  his  vaunted 
stoicism  was  a  transparent  sham.  After 
trying  repeatedly  to  win  him  over  to  tell 
her  all  she  was  eager  to  know,  —  after  af- 
fectionately making  opportunitea  which  he 
would  resolutely  ignore,  although  it  was 
evident  to  her  that  he  was  longing  to  avail 
himself  of  them, —  she  finally  lost  pa- 
tience in  her  desperation,  and  put  the 
question  to  him  direct. 

"  There  is  something  very  serious  troub- 
ling you,  papa ;  and  as  it  must  affect  me 
as  well,  I  have  a  right  to  know  it.  Oh,  it 
is  no  use  denying  it,  even  if  you  dared  1 
and  though  you  may  keep  a  secret  from 
roe,  which  I  should  scarcely  have  believed, 
ou  could  never  say  what  is  untrue.  And 
ad  it  concerned  yourself  alone,  though 
that  is  impossible,  you  would  never  have 
cared  about  it  halt  so  much.  You  have 
often  said  that  we  understood  each  other 
thoroughly,  yet  it  seems  that  you  can 
never  have  understood  me  at  all,  other- 
wise I  should  call  you  unkind,  and  even 
cruel.    The  only  thing  a  girl  is  good  for 
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is  comforting  her  father  when  he  needs 
comfort.  And  you  forget  that  when  you 
are  silent,  1  am  imagining  the  worst,  and 
very  likely  giving  myself  unnecessary  anx- 
iety." 

Her  father  involuntarily  groaned.  See- 
ing that  nothing  short  of  ruin  was  before 
them,  his  daughter's  worst  fancies  could 
hardly  play  her  false. 

Grace  answered  the  groan  with  a  sor- 
rowful look  which  was  more  eloquent  than 
any  appeal  in  words.  With  his  pale  face 
and  his  quivering  lips,  Moray  seemed  like 
a  criminal  under  the  pressure  in  the  tor- 
ture-chamber. So  that,  in  a  spasm  of  re- 
morse at  her  playing  the  tormentor,  she 
tried  to  speak  more  playfully,  and  only 
changed  the  form  of  torture. 

"  1  should  not  have  been  so  vexed  had 
my  cousin  Ralph  been  your  only  con- 
fidant ;  but  it  is  clear  to  me  that  Donald 
Ross  is  in  the  conspiracy  of  silence  as 
well,  and  I  cannot  say  1  feel  flattered  by 
the  preference.  Oh,  you  must  not  blame 
poor  Donald,"  she  went  on  hurriedly,  for 
her  father  had  moved  his  lips  with  some- 
thing that  suggested  an  execration.  **  If 
he  did  tell  me  the  story  of  the  widow,  he 
would  not  breathe  a  syllable  in  a  case  like 
this;  but  I  am  sure  the  old  man  was 
never  more  miserable  in  his  life,  and  I 
only  put  two  and  two  together." 

Then  Moray  heaved  a  sigh  that  threw 
a  weight  off  his  chest,  and  made  up  his 
mind  in  a  moment.  He  expected  the  let- 
ter from  Leslie  that  very  forenoon,  so  that, 
after  all,  the  disclosure  would  only  be  an- 
ticipated by  an  hour  or  two.  If  his  worst 
fears  were  realized,  no  harm  would  be 
done;  if,  on  the  contrary,  things  proved 
better  than  he  expected,  the  shock  of  the 
great  calamity  would  be  lightened.  He 
had  taken  her  in  his  strong  arms,  and 
clasped  her  with  a  tender  pressure,  so 
that  she  could  feel  the  palpitations  of  his 
heart.  He  had  just  begun  with,  "You 
know  well  I  never  doubted  you,  dearest ; 
that  if  1  have  hurt  your  feelings  by  my 
silence,  it  was  all  meant  for  the  best,"  — - 
when  a  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  him. 
Grace  had  come  to  seek  him  in  his  deo, 
to  which  in  these  days  he  withdrew  only 
too  frequently. 

**  Who  is  it?"  he  asked  impatiently, 
pushing  his  daughter  away  from  his  em- 
brace. 

**A  boy  with  a  pony  has  brought  the 
post-bag  on  from  the  post-office,  sir.  One 
of  the  letters  was  marked  for  special  and 
immediate  delivery."  And  the  man's  tone 
of  sympathetic  interest  irritated  his  mas- 
ter.   It  seemed  to  show  that  the  trouble 
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be  bad  sought  to  conceal  was  common 
talk  in  the  household.  He  was  on  the 
point  of  telling  the  servant  to  take  the 
letter-bac;  away,  since  there  could  be  no 
possible  hurry  about  the  contents.  But 
looking  at  his  daughter,  who  seemed  to 
have  t^en  struck  into  a  statue  of  suspense, 
he  changed  his  mind,  and  sacrificed  his 
amour  propre.  "  Well,  you  may  give  it 
me  then,  since  you  sav  one  of  the  let- 
ters is  marked  urgent ;  but  remember  an- 
other time,  when  you  know  me  to  be 
engaged,  that  any  urgent  letters  will 
keep.** 

So  the  man  went  away,  more  convinced 
than  ever  that  bis  master  bad  grave  rea- 
sons for  anxiety;  and  the  moment  the 
door  bad  closed  behind  him,  Grace  in 
turn  had  thrown  her  arms  round  her  fa- 
ther. She  saw  that  his  anxiety  was  great 
as  ber  own,  so  she  administered  a  kiss  by 
way  of  cordial.  Though  he  was  griev- 
ously ashamed  of  his  agitation,  his  fingers 
fumbled  as  he  opened  the  lock  of  the  bag, 
and  drew  out  a  handful  of  letters  and  pa- 
pers. Letters  for  himself,  for  Winstanley, 
lor  Baker,  etc. ;  and  naturally  the  last  he 
came  to  was  that  addressed  in  Leslie's 
hand. 

**  Confound  those  square  envelopes  that 
are  gammed  all  round  and  all  over!" 
His  trembling  fingers  could  hardly  force 
their  way  in.  But  if  he  had  hoped  against 
hope,  hope  was  extinguished  at  the  first 

C'  mce.  **  I  am  grieved,  my  dear  uncle,** 
slie  began  —  and  then  he  knew  that  all 
was  over.  He  laid  the  letter  down,  and 
before  reading  further,  be  briefly  broke 
their  condition  and  their  prospects  to  his 
daughter.  Of  course  he  need  have  had 
no  anxiety  as  to  the  immediate  effect  on 
ber.  So  far  as  that  went,  be  ought  to 
have  known  her  better.  Grace,  who  had 
been  brought  up  from  the  cradle  in  luxury, 
was  ignorant  as  a  baby  of  the  sordid  side 
of  life.  It  was  impossible  that  she  should 
shrink  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  from 
the  pecuniary  sorrows  that  were  (juite 
unfanailiar.  More  especially  when  in  a 
state  of  high  nervous  exaltation,  all  her 
thoughts  and  sympathies  were  concen- 
trated upon  her  father.  What  occurred 
to  ber  was,  that  here  was  a  chance  of  ris- 
ing to  her  ideal  mission  as  a  ministering 
angel.  She  had  longed  for  some  occasion 
of  proving  her  great  love,  and  now  and  at 
last  she  had  the  opportunity.  Moreover, 
sbe  believed  so  entirely  in  her  father's 
courage  and  resources,  that  she  was  as 
slow  as  himself  to  admit  that  misfortunes 
could  shake  him  to  his  fall.  Not  that  she 
by  any  means  blinked  tbe  real  state  of  the 
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case ;  but  she  was  ready  to  welcome  any 
sacrifices  that  might  be  imposed.  To  her 
high  spirit,  overstrung  by  her  filial  devo- 
tion, that  seemed  but  a  new  form  of  pleas- 
urable excitement.  Had  she  foreseen  the 
separation  it  might  involve,  her  feelings 
must  have  been  very  different. 

*'  It  is  sad,  to  be  sure,  that  vou  should 
lose  the  fruits  of  all  your  labors,"  she 
said ;  **  but  after  all,  we  shall  only  part 
with  the  superfluities,  which  were  always 
as  much  of  a  trouble  as  a  pleasure.  I 
never  cared  for  that  life  in  town ;  and  as 
for  you,  had  It  not  been  for  your  labors  in 
East  London,  I  am  very  certain  it  would 
have  been  nothing  but  positive  wretched- 
ness to  you.'* 

**  Perhaps  so,"  answered  Moray,  with  a 
sigh;  **yet  I  begin  to  regret  it,  now  that 
it  has  slipped  from  me.  It  is  no  light 
thing  to  lose  the  power  and  pleasure  of 
doing  good ;  and  then  —  Glenconan.  How 
I  wish  it  bad  been  entailed  1  and  I  have 
rejoiced  so  much  in  freeing  it  from  its 
burdens,  and  in  the  prospect  of  leaving 
the  old  place  to  you  and  your  husband." 

'*  I  don't  know  about  the  power  of  doing 
good,  but  as  to  the  pleasure,  it  can  only  be 
more  keen  when  we  do  good  on  a  narrow 
income.  Remember  the  blessing  on  the 
widow  who  bestowed  her  two  mites  was 
greater  than  on  the  rich  who  gave  out  of 
their  superfluities.  And  as  for  Glenco- 
nan—  my  husband,  should  ever  I  have 
one,  must  manage  to  make  himself  happy 
without  it.  At  all  events,  now,  if  I  am 
married,  it  will  be  for  myself,  and  not  for 
my  money.  So  that  you  see,  papa,  on 
second  thoughts  even  this  calamity  is  not 
without  its  compensations." 

**  I  know  a  man  who  would  make  you 
happy,  whether  he  married  you  with  your 
money  or  without  it,"  thought  Moray. 
And  thinking  so,  his  thoughts  very  natu- 
rally reverted  to  the  momentous  commu- 
nication lying  on  the  table.  It  did  not  tell 
them  much  that  was  new ;  it  merely  con- 
firmed bis  worst  anticipations.  **With 
regard  to  the  prospects  of  the  liquidation," 
Leslie  wrote,  *' which  is  the  alMmportant 
question,  I  regret  to  say  that  the  gloomiest 
reports  are  generally  circulated  and  be- 
lieved. The  largest  shareholders  are 
deeply  indebted  to  the  bank,  by  tbe  fraud- 
ulent complicitv  of  their  friends  on  the 
direction,  and  1  fear  they  are  hopelessly 
insolvent.  It  is  the  story  of  the  City  of 
Glasgow  over  again,  and  some  of  the 
directors  have  borrowed  enormous  sums 
which  they  can  be  in  no  position  to  repay. 
The  rest  of  the  shares,  with  not  many 
exceptions,  are  held  by  persons  of  very 
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moderate  means,  or  by  small  tradesmen 
who  have  sunk  their  savin^^s  in  them.  In 
the  circumstances,  it  would  be  both  cow- 
ardly and  foolish  to  shrink  from  looking 
our  misfortune  in  the  face,  and  I  know 
the  firmness  of  your  resolution  too  well," 
etc.,  etc.  Then  be  passed  from  business 
to  what  may  be  called  sentiment,  and  re- 
iterated the  expressions  of  his  heartfelt 
grief  that  his  mother  should  have  been 
the  cause  of  beggaring  his  uncle.  **  I 
know  not  how  you  are  to  break  this  to 
poor  Grace,"  he  went  on.  "To  a  girl 
brought  up  as  she  has  been '* 

But  there  Grace  interrupted  the  read- 
ing. **  A  girl  brought  up  as  she  had  been, 
indeed  1  Yet  why  should  I  complain  of 
my  cousin  misunderstanding  me,  when 
my  father  could  think  I  should  be  trou- 
bled for  myself.**  Then  changing  her 
tone,  she  sighed  out  **  Poor  Ralph ! " 
Putting  herself  in  his  place,  she  remem* 
bered  how  bitterly,  with  his  unselfishness, 
he  must  feel  bis  position.  For  her  father 
had  told  her  of  Ralph's  proposition,  and 
of  the  practical  arguments  which  had  in- 
duced him  to  reconsider  it.  Perhaps, 
looking  at  these  from  another  point  of 
view,  she  attached  less  importance  to 
them  than  he  had  done.  But  she  did  him 
the  justice  to  feel  that  be  would  suffer 
the  more  severely,  if  he  were  persuaded 
to  remain  even  in  the  nominal  enjoyment 
of  his  estate  when  she  and  her  father  had 
been  ruined.  She  knew  enough  of  the 
world  to  be  aware  that  evil  tongues  would 
talk  ill  of  him,  and  that  well-meaning  peo- 
ple would  misconstrue  his  motives.  She 
knew  how  that  sensitive  nature  of  his 
would  smart  under  such  misconstruction. 
And  although  she  had  characteristically 
undervalued  the  loss  of  their  lands  and 
their  money,  she  already  began  to  realize 
some  other  of  the  sorrows  in  store  for 
them. 

Morav  was  the  first  to  break  a  silence 
that  had  lasted  for  some  minutes.  **  Well, 
Grace,  my  darling,  now  we  are  assured  of 
the  worst,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost  in 
providing  for  it.  I  don't  mean  as  to  mat- 
ters of  business,**  he  added  with  a  sad 
smiley  "  they  will  keep  for  a  time,  since 
nothing  we  may  do  can  mend  them.  And 
Ralph  has  full  powers  to  act  for  me,  and 
he  will  keep  us  informed  of  all  that  goes 
on.  But  it  would  be  hypocrisy,  and  worse, 
to  try  to  play  the  happy  and  wealthy  hosts 
for  an  hour  after  we  positively  know  that 
we  are  paupers.  I  hate  a  scene,  but  for- 
tunately no  one  has  gone  out  shooting  to- 
day; and  when  the  party  assembles  at 
lunch,  1  shall  tell  them  all  about  it.    Of 


course  till  that  is  over,  you  will  keep  your 
room.  Nay,  I  ask  it  as  a  personal  favor, 
for  I  will  not  lay  my  commands  on  you. 
Alone,  I  can  go  through  with  it  well 
enough :  I  should  be  ashamed  to  break 
down  over  a  mere  loss  of  money.  But 
with  you  at  my  elbow,  I  could  not  answer 
for  myself;  and  you  would  not  willingly 
be  the  cause  of  my  weakness  —  or  the 
witness  of  it." 

Grace  had  nothing  to  answer  to  that  ar- 
gument; but  again  she  felt  the  sharp 
prick  of  the  thorns.  She  was  like  the 
passenger  who  is  ordered  below  under 
battened-down  hatches,  and  denied  the 
excitement  of  open-air  dangers  on  deck, 
when  the  ship  may  at  any  moment  be  sent 
to  the  bottom. 

**  Of  course,  papa,  I  shall  do  as  you  de- 
sire ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  the  best.  But 
there  is  still  an  hour  to  lunch,  so  I  shall 
slip  out  at  the  side  door,  and  wander  up 
the  woodpaths  in  the  glen.  The  fresh  air 
will  do  me  good,  and  I  may  make  the  most 
of  our  beauties  while  we  have  them." 

Her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  so,  to  tell 
the  truth,  did  her  father's.  Next  to  the 
daughter  who  was  so  dear  to  him,  he 
grieved  over  his  beautiful  Glenconan. 
But  it  was  no  time  to  give  way  to  emotion, 
and  he  pulled  himself  sharply  together,  as 
he  had  often  done  before. 

"You  say  it  is  an  hour  to  lunch,  dear, 
and  there  is  one  thing  I  ought  to  do :  I 
must  try  to  get  hold  of  Jack  beforehand. 
He  is  a  good  boy,  and  my  nephew,  and  he 
would  think  it  unkind  if  he  heard  nothing 
of  our  trouble  till  I  announced  it  to  stran- 
gers." 

With  that  he  folded  his  daughter  in  a 
fond  embrace ;  and  never,  even  on  the  oc- 
casions when  he  bad  left  for  the  East, 
were  the  two  so  loath  to  tear  themselves 
asunder.  From  the  window  he  followed 
her  with  his  eyes  as  she  stole  swiftly  to- 
wards the  glen,  like  the  lapwing  that 
strives  to  elude  observation  as  she  seeks 
the  cover  of  the  rushes  near  her  nest. 
But  as  Grace  felt  escape  more  assured, 
her  pace  began  to  slacken ;  and  she  moved 
with  an  air  of  melancholy  listlessness  that 
sat  strangely  on  her  light  and  active  fig- 
ure. 

"  Heaven  send,"  sighed  her  father, 
"that  the  clouds  may  lift  and  pass;  but 
meanwhile,  and  in  a  single  hour,  the  whole 
brightness  of  her  brightlife  has  been  trans- 
formed, and  I  hardly  dare  think  how  she 
may  come  out  of  the  darkness." 

urace  was  slowly  climbing  the  winding 
path  which  led  to  a  favorite  seat  of  hers 
hanging  over  a  murmuring  waterfall.  Hon 
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oCteo  she  had  sat  there  in  pleasant  day* 
dreams,  listening  to  the  cheery  plash  of 
the  water  that  seemed  to  chime  in  with 
her  own  bright  anticipations  t  The  very 
foam-bubbles  io  the  stream  below,  that 
sparkled  in  the  sunshine  as  they  danced 
and  broke,  might  have  been  the  emblems 
of  the  light  and  careless  life,  so  free  from 
all  sorrows  and  anxieties.  The  reflection 
uf  the  rainbow  colors  on  the  little  clouds 
of  spray  bad  typified  the  varieties  of  a 
radiance  that  only  took  different  forms. 
Now  the  merry  memories  of  that  happy 
past  only  made  the  present  and  the  future 
weigh  more  heavily  on  her.  The  gay  girl 
of  the  night  before  was  a  grave  and 
thoughtful  woman :  she  felt  as  if  she  might 
have  slept  for  years,  and  wakened  with  a 
weakened  body,  in  a  woful  world  of  sad 
experiences.  It  was  all  very  well  keep- 
ing her  spirits  up  when  it  was  her  duty 
and  privilege  to  console  her  father.  It 
was  all  very  well  to  pretend  in  his  pres- 
ence that  the  news  he  had  broken  need 
change  nothing  to  her.  She  resembled 
him  very  closely  in  many  ways,  but  natu- 
rally she  was  more  emotional,  nor  had  she 
bis  disciplined  self-control.  So  that  the 
reaction  came  with  her  more  quickly  than 
it  had  come  to  him,  and  already  she  was 
conscious  of  a  sad  depression  of  spirit  — 
of  an  intense  craving  for  the  sympathy  of 
somebody  with  whom  she  could  talk 
things  over  more  freely  than  she  dared  talk 
with  her  father.  **0h  that  Ralph  were 
only  here  I "  was  the  natural  thought  that 
occurred  to  her,  as  she  remembered  the 
instinctive  delicacy  with  which  he  had 
played  the  part  of  the  consoler  when  the 
widow  of  the  unfortunate  keeper  had  been 
the  object  of  their  common  charity.  Then, 
forgetting  Ralph  and  her  own  sorrows  for 
a  moment,  she  reproached  herself  bit- 
terly for  the  lightness  of  heart  in  which 
she  had  gone  about  that  errand  of  mercy. 
No  doubt  she  had  been  what  she  might 
have  called  '*  very  nice ;  '*  she  had  said 
very  suitable  things  in  a  sympathetic 
tone;  she  had  spent  her  money  —  or 
rather  her  father's  money  —  liberally. 
But  all  the  time,  in  practising  her  charity 
as  a  luxury,  as  a  philanthropical  distrac- 
tion, how  very  little  had  she  really  felt ! 
And  possibly  she  might  never  have  the 
opportunity  again  of  bestowing  anything 
more  than  empty  words  of  comfort.  But 
how  different  had  it  been  with  Ralph  ! 
—  she  was  sure  of  that.  He  had  really 
felt  where  she  had  tried  to  feel ;  so  if  he 
were  only  at  her  elbow  now,  what  an  in- 
expressible relief  it  would  be  1  Bat  as  he 
was  far  away,  and  as  she  found  herself  in 


a  double  solitude,  she  would  do  the  next 
most  comfortable  thing  in  the  circum- 
stances —  reach  the  haven  of  that  lonely 
seat  of  hers,  and  indulge  in  the  luxury  of 
a  good  cry.  She  would  have  plenty  of 
time  before  bathing  her  eyes  and  going 
back,  since  she  had  promised  her  father 
not  to  appear  at  lunch. 

Mr.  Jack  Veoables,  who  had  made  no 
such  promise,  chanced  then  to  be  descend- 
ing the  hillside  in  excellent  spirits  and 
appetite.  What  he  was  thinking  of  at  that 
particular  moment  I  cannot  pretend  to 
say  —  perhaps,  as  was  very  much  his 
habit,  of  nothing  in  especial.  But  it  is 
certain  that  since  his  latest  stroke  of  good 
luck,  in  spite  of  some  vague  anxieties 
about  his  uncle,  he  had  moved  about  in 
an  extreme  sense  of  exhilaration.  He  had 
developed  a  novel  taste  for  music,  and  had 
taken  to  whistling  an  accompaniment  to 
his  footsteps  of  reels  and  strathspeys, 
which,  though  for  the  most  part  they  were 
wofully  out  of  tune,  appeared  notwith- 
standing to  please  him  excessively.  Now, 
as  coming  by  a  short  cut  down  the  hill, 
bounding  lightly  from  heather  tussock  to 
heather  tussock,  he  was  blundering  with 
shortened  breath  at  the  second  bar  of 
*' Tullochgorum,"  when  he  reached  a  point 
which  commanded  a  view  of  the  bench  on 
which  his  cousin  was  seated.  Whereupon 
he  stopped  short,  and  stood  at  gaze,  partly 
to  make  sure  that  she  was  Grace  and  not 
Julia,  for  he  seldom  saw  his  cousin  alone 
of  a  morning.  Sure  enough  it  was  Grace, 
but  he  was  greatly  struck  by  her  attitude. 
For  in  place  of  sitting  upright,  she  was 
stooped  nearly  double,  and,  unless  his  eyes 
deceived  him,  was  weeping  bitterly.  Jack 
was  very  warm-hearted,  and  somewhat 
curious  as  well.  His  cousin  was  in 
trouble ;  it  would  be  a  melancholv  pleasure 
to  comfort  her ;  and  then,  no  aoubt,  she 
had  the  clue  to  the  secret  that  had  been 
exercising  him.  It  would  be  well  if  we 
analyzed  our  mixed  motives  more  often, 
though  instantaneous  photographs  of 
mental  introspection  might  yield  very  ugly 
results.  He  resumed  his  descent  some- 
what more  leisurely,  for  his  mind  was 
more  full  of  speculation  than  ever,  and 
after  what  he  had  seen,  he  had  no  fear  of 
his  cousin  making  a  move  immediately. 
He  had  suspended  the  whistling,  which 
might  have  given  her  warning  of  his  a|> 
proach,  but,  being  an  honorable  young 
fellow,  he  had  no  intention  of  taking  her 
by  surprise.  Having  made  a  slight  circuit 
so  as  to  cut  off  her  retreat  to  the  house, 
he  struck  up  his  **  Tullochgorum  "  again, 
and  more  shrilly  than  ever,  making  a  con- 
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siderable  rastling  amon^  the  pioe  boughs 
moreover,  as  he  climbed  the  hill  path  io 
turo. 

His  attitude  of  amazement  when  he 
stumbled  upon  his  cousin  did  credit  to  his 
histrionic  powers;  and  the  way  in  which 
he  rattled  on  about  his  morning^s  walk, 
and  the  observations  he  had  been  making 
on  Highland  natural  history,  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  intelligent  hero  of  "  Eyes  and 
No  Eyes  "  in  our  old  friend  **  Evenings  at 
Home,'*  said  much  for  his  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing. But  Grace,  whose  suspicions  were 
perhaps  excited  by  her  sorrows,  and  who 
knew  that  she  had  vainly  dropped  a  veil 
over  her  swollen  and  streaming  eyes,  was 
impatient  both  of  the  pretence*and  the  in- 
terruption. So  long  as  all  went  well,  Jack 
was  the  most  agreeable  of  companions; 
but  it  was  not  towards  him  she  would  have 
turned  in  adversity.  She  showed  her  im- 
patience and  annoyance  by  a  movement 
that  was  more  significant  than  flattering. 
Jack  was  hurt  and  humiliated,  but,  strange 
to  say,  in  no  way  offended.  Or  if  he  was 
annoyed,  it  was  only  with  himself.  It  all 
came  of  his  confounded  finessing,  although 
he  had  finessed  with  the  best  intentions ; 
he  had  been  artificial,  if  not  false,  where 
he  ought  to  have  been  cousinly  and  natu- 
ral. And  warm-hearted  as  he  was,  when 
he  saw  his  cousin  overwhelmed  with  grief, 
he  felt  nothing  but  an  unselfish  eagerness 
to  help  her.  As  be  spoke  out  frankly  and 
manfully,  yet  in  tones  of  deep  tenderness, 
visibly  broken  by  real  emotion,  every 
trace  of  resentment  vanished  from  her 
heart  and  her  face,  and  she  frankly  threw 
up  her  veil.  It  was  the  sign  that  she 
meant  to  have  no  more  secrets  with  him  ; 
for  had  she  not  her  father's  permission  to 
tell  him  all? 

And  indeed,  as  she  told  the  pitiful  story, 
her  heart  warmed  to  him  as  it  had  never 
warmed  before.  The  young  man  was 
quite  overcome,  and  could  conceal  his 
sorrow  as  little  as  his  astonishment.  To 
him  the  loss  of  worldly  substance  ap- 
peared far  more  serious  than  it  had 
seemed  to  her  at  first  sight.  He  was  not 
one  to  undervalue  the  evils  of  poverty  or 
the  loss  of  social  position  and  considera- 
tion. He  could  put  himself  quickly  in 
bis  uncle's  place,  and  realize  all  the  bitter- 
ness of  seeing  the  fruits  of  a  successful 
career  swept  away  when  it  might  be  too 
late  to  recover  them.  And  at  once,  by  in- 
tuitive sympathy  of  temperament,  be  con- 
ceived Moray's  mind  and  read  his  purpose. 
He  foresaw,  what  had  never  yet  occurred 
to  Grace,  that  their  ruin  meant  a  new 
separation.    Grace  would  see  her  father 


go  into  exile  a  second  time,  just  when, 
having  been  pauperized  or  beggared, 
she  most  needed  affectionate  support. 
Though,  to  be  sure,  she  need  neither  be 
beggared  nor  impoverished.  And  then  he 
melted  to  her  in  a  great  sympathy,  which 
was  free  for  the  time  from  any  touch  of 
selfishness.  It  was  with  a  trembling  voice 
and  a  strange  diffidence  of  manner  that 
he  reminded  her  how  she  and  her  father 
could  never  want  friends,  and  stanch 
friends.  In  the  earnestness  of  his  feel- 
ings, he  spoke  almost  as  Leslie  might 
have  spoken. 

'*  Remember  that,  through  a  long  and 
honorable  life,  your  father  has  not  a  single 
action  to  reproach  himself  with.  Remem- 
ber that,  when  he  was  rich  and  happy,  he 
never  neglected  one  opportunity  of  doing 
good.  I^k  at  me,  for  example,  whom  he 
has  loaded  with  kindnesses,  and  with 
whom  he  offered  to  share  his  fortune ;  and 
be  sure  that  in  this  passing  adversity  he 
will  reap  the  fruits  of  what  he  has  sown. 
Why,  there  are  men,  and  good  men,  whom 
he  has  bound  to  him  by  obligations,  who 
will  think  it  the  best  day  of  their  lives 
when  he  consents  to  accept  some  return. 
Trust  me,  dearest  Grace,"  he  went  on,  — 
and  his  sanguine  nature  did  then  good 
service,  for  there  was  no  mistaking  that  he 
believed  what  he  said, —  **  trust  me  that 
we  shall  pull  through  somehow  or  other, 
and  that  things  will  come  out  very  differ- 
ently from  what  you  anticipate." 

It  was  Jack's  candor  as  much  as  any- 
thing else  that  gave  Grace,  at  all  events, 
some  momentary  hope.  He  was  too 
honest,  being  thoroughly  in  earnest,  to  try 
to  befool  her  with  com'monplace  remarks 
to  the  effect  that  matters  might  be  less 
desperate  than  she  fancied.  It  was  possi- 
ble, but  he  did  not  believe  it;  and  he 
would  not  prepare  disappointments  for 
her.  She  was  quick  enough  to  perceive 
as  much,  and  to  be  grateful,  and  it  gave 
her  an  agreeable  sense  of  confidence  in 
his  predictions  and  consolations.  Then 
the  way  in  which  he  had  spoken  of  her 
father  was  very  sweet  to  her ;  and  she  was 
grateful  again  that,  in  the  circumstances, 
he  paid  no  compliments  to  herself.  She 
had  always  much  liked  him,  as  we  know ; 
but  now  she  felt  a  great  revulsion  of  kind- 
ness in  his  favor.  Blinded  by  his  super- 
ficial brilliancy,  and  deceived  by  his  gaiety 
of  manner,  hitherto  she  had  never  done 
him  justice;  and  she  remembered  re- 
proachfully how  but  a  few  minutes  before 
she  had  regarded  his  arrival  as  an  intru- 
sion and  a  nuisance.  It  was  never  in  her 
nature  not  to  repay  kindness  with  kind- 
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Dess  —  not  to  make  reparation  as  she 
could,  when  cooscieoce  reproached  her. 
Besides,  Jack  had  been  unmanned  by  ex- 
cess of  sympathy  —  she  could  see  the 
tears  still  sparkling  in  his  eyes,  poor  fel* 
low!  It  was  surely  no  time  for  reserve, 
when  she  had  so  much  to  say  that  would 
be  pleasant  for  him  to  hear.  He  had  laid 
hold  of  her  hands,  and  pressed  them  in 
his  ardor,  and  she  squeezed  his  in  re- 
turn. 

^*  Oh,  Jack,  you  make  me  so  happy,  and 
so  miserable,  and  so  much  ashamed  of 
myself.  I  always  liked  you  and  admired 
you,  and  knew  you  must  get  on  and  make 
your  way.  But  I  never  knew  how  good 
and  how  noble  you  were.  There  is  some 
good  already  coming  out  of  all  this  evil, 
for  the  scales  are  falling  away  from  my 
blinded  eyes.  But  you  must  confess,"  she 
added,  as  she  smiled  through  her  tears, 
**  that  you  should  bear  some  of  the  blame. 
Why  will  you  always  talk  lightly  of  all 
things,  and  never  give  expression  to  the 
real  nobleness  of  your  heart  ?  But  now 
we  have  had  our  explanation,  and  I  hope 
it  may  be  a  lesson  to  both  of  us." 

Jack  liked  such  lessons  very  much. 
And  it  was  characteristic  of  him  that,  in 
those  transports  of  his,  and  in  this  mood 
of  exaltation,  he  accepted  all  she  said  to 
him  very  much  as  his  due.  Self-examina- 
tion subsequently  would  have  told  a  very 
different  tale.  In  the  mean  time  he  felt, 
with  agreeable  resignation  to  misrepresen- 
tations, that  hitherto  he  had  been  a  much 
misunderstood,  not  to  say  a  maligned, 
character;  and  that  his  unquestionable 
worldlioess  had  been  a  mask,  which  should 
nevertheless  have  been  transparent.  But 
it  was  the  fate  of  virtue  to  meet  with  in- 
justice, while  in  this  instance  justice  had 
kieen  done,  although  tardily;  and  on  the 
whole  all  was  well  that  ended  well.  Then 
rising  to  the  height  of  the  situation,  and 
without  the  slightest  hypocrisy,  he  set 
himself,  in  the  most  delicate  manner  pos- 
sible, to  give  his  cousin  assurance  of 
substantial  assistance.  His  only  desire 
was  to  speak  so  that  she  might  be  induced 
to  accept  his  offers  and  the  sacrifices  he 
was  ready,  nay  eager,  to  make. 

All  this  time  the  minutes  had  been  fly- 
ing swiftly  by,  and  the  rest  of  the  house 
party  at  Glenconan  must  have  been  safely 
seated  at  the  luncheon  table.  But  had 
any  of  them  bent  their  steps  towards  Miss 
Moray's  sylvan  bower,  he  or  she  must 
have  read  the  last  chapter  of  a  romance 
in  a  scene  that  was  merely  cousinly  if 
not  purely  platonic.  Jack,  still  holding 
both  his  cousin's  hands  in  his,  from  lean- 


ing against  one  of  the  rustic  posts  had 
gradually  settled  down  upon  one  knee. 
But  he  rose  as  Grace  breathed  her  confes- 
sion of  penitence,  and  for  the  first  time 
she  made  room  for  him  on  the  seat  behind 
her.  To  keep  his  hold  of  both  her  hands 
in  the  circumstances  would  have  been 
awkward,  if  not  impossible.  So  releasing 
one,  by  way  of  recompense  he  softly  stole 
an  arm  round  her  waist.  It  was  done  in 
all  cousinly  honor,  and  whether  she  was 
conscious  of  it  or  not,  she  made  no  ob- 
jections. It  was  no  time  to  stand  upon 
trifles,  with  her  heart  going  out  in  grati- 
tude to  her  kinsman.  And  Jack,  to  do 
him  justice,  was  by  no  means  consciously 
lover-like.  He  fancied  he  felt  to  her 
something  like  a  father.  He  longed  to 
attain  to  the  privilege  of  a  disinterested 
benefactor.  He  pled  and  he  pressed  his 
claims  with  all  his  native  energy  and  elo- 
quence. 

"You  cannot  refuse,  Grace,  neither  can 
your  father.  It  Virould  be  cruel  in  you ;  it 
would  be  churlish  in  him.  We  have  been 
brought  up  like  brother  and  sister,"  — 
there  he  rather  drew  the  long-bow,  since 
he  had  only  seen  her  once  or  so  before 
their  meeting  at  Glenconan  in  the  previ- 
ous summer;  but  the  emergency  admitted 
of  poetical  license,  and  neither,  as  I  said, 
was  standing  on  trifles.  "  We  have  been 
brought  up  like  brother  and  sister,"  said 
Jack,  with  great  fervor ;  *'and  as  for  your 
father,  he  has  been  a  father  to  me.  Do 
you  know  that  he  placed  his  purse  at 
my  disposal,  and  offered  to  launch  me  in 
the  East  at  his  own  expense,  when  that 
legacy  of  mine  made  acceptance  unneces- 
sary ?  Do  you  know  that  when  I  went  in 
for  my  first  fortunate  speculation  —  it  was 
at  Oban,  on  the  way  south,  after  my  ship- 
wreck—  and  when  Mr.  Winstanley  ob- 
jected to  the  insufficiency  of  my  means,  I 
told  him  with  entire  confidence  that  I 
could  count  upon  Glenconan's  assistance? 
I  should  have  asked  anything  of  him,  only 
Winstanley  stepped  in.  So  you  see  that 
really  I  am  largely  his  debtor,  and  now  I 
have  the  first  claim  among  many  others 
to  ask  him  to  let  me  lighten  my  load  of 
gratitude." 

It  was  well  and  delicately  urged,  as 
Grace  felt;  and  she  was  not  unwilling 
herself  to  welcome  relief  from  that  quar- 
ter. His  gentle  manner  soothed  her  deli- 
ciously ;  she  remembered  how  steadily 
successful  he  had  been,  and  leaned  natu- 
rally towards  the  support  that  was  offered 
them.  So  she  did  not  refuse  absolutely, 
as  he  had  feared ;  as  she  would  have  re- 
fused almost  with  scorn  and  indignation 
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had  he  spoken  more  abruptly.  She  rather 
temporized,  and  murmured  the  objection 
that  from  him,  or  from  a  roan  of  her  fa- 
ther's aore,  offers  of  the  kind  came  very 
differently. 

"  My  father  was  an  elderly  man,  and 
thought  himself  wealthy.  As  you  said, 
he  might  have  stood  to  you  also  in  the 
place  of  a  parent ;  and  it  was  your  duty  to 
accept  from  him  what  we  dare  not  accept 
from  you." 

"  Nonsense,  Grace  I  There  speaks  your 
pride,  and  a  false  pride,  as  you  know  ver^* 
well."  As  he  saw  her  listening,  hesi- 
tating, and  half  yielding,  he  resolved  to 
carry  her  resistance  with  a  rush.  *'  Non* 
sense  I  you  know  that  age  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  I  am  old  enough  to  be  my 
own  master,  and  to  know  my  own  mind 
—  and  yours.  To  put  it  upon  higher 
grounds,  have  you  any  right  to  refuse  me 
the  luxury  of  doing  a  duty  that  is  compar- 
atively unselfish  ?  I  have  never  had  such 
a  chance  before ;  I  may  never  have  such 
a  chance  again.  I  must  have  your  help, 
of  course  —  the  whole  tenor  of  my  future 
life  may  be  trembling  upon  a  single  word 
from  you.  Refuse  —  only  you  have  not 
the  heart  to  refuse  —  and  if  I  become  a 
callous  and  self-seeking  money-grubber, 
I  only  hope  you  may  never  reproach  your- 
self. If  you  knew  my  temptations  that 
way,  you  would  surely  come  to  the  rescue. 
Accept,  and  only  promise  vou  will  do  your 
best  to  prevail  on  your  father  —  and  do 
you  really  suppose  I  shall  be  the  poorer 
or  the  worse?  Even  if  I  be  a  trifle  the 
less  rich  for  a  time,  I  shall  never  have 
made  a  better  speculation,  and  you  cannot 
have  the  conscience  to  refuse  me  from 
false  pride." 

Again  Jack  and  his  cousin  Ralph 
seemed  to  have  changed  rSles ;  and  as 
he  put  himself  in  the  place  of  the  cousin 
that  she  reverenced,  she  was  more  and 
more  moved  in  his  favor.  He  was  quite 
right,  as  she  admitted.  What  had  chilled 
the  liking  that  might  have  once  changed 
to  love,  was  the  suspicion  that  at  bottom 
he  was  selfish  and  worldly.  H  there  had 
been  anything  of  truth  in  that,  he  had 
generous  impulses,  which  only  needed  to 
be  fostered  into  vigorous  life.  His  fate, 
as  it  seemed,  might  be  in  his  hands,  and 
terrible  might  be  the  responsibility  if  she 
refused  to  help  him.  It  would  be  hard 
enough  in  any  case  to  deal  with  her  fa- 
ther, with  his  rugged  pride,  with  his 
haughty  independence,  —  but  at  any  rate, 
was  she  not  bound  to  try?  If  she  failed, 
she  would  have  done  her  best ;  she  would 
have  pleased  her  cousin  by  making  com- 


mon cause  with  him,  and  she  would  have 
delivered  her  conscience.  While,  if  she 
succeeded  —  and  she  knew  something  of 
her  influence —  her  father's  fall  would  be 
broken  to  him,  and  he  would  be  easy  in 
his  declining  years.  It  was  not  in  her 
nature  to  give  her  confidence  by  halves, 
or  to  accept  such  kindness  as  this  without 
doing  her  utmost  to  show  her  sense  of 
it.  Metaphorically  she  threw  herself  into 
Jack's  arms,  and  heart  and  soul  she  ac- 
cepted his  alliance.  And  to  do  that  honest- 
hearted  but  impulsive  young  gentleman 
bare  justice,  never  in  his  life  had  he  felt 
more  grateful  or  gratified.  Not  when  he 
had  heard  of  the  legacy  that  gave  him 
wings  to  fly;  not  when  Winstanley,  reach- 
ing out  a  hand,  had  lifted  him  on  to  a  firm 
standing-point ;  not  when  the  private  sec- 
retaryship to  my  Lord  Wrekin  had  offered 
him  an  admirable  opening  in  politics ;  not 
when,  only  a  day  or  two  before,  the  tele- 
gram about  the  American  mine  had  given 
him  the  partnership  in  a  possible  El  Do- 
rado. Again,  it  would  be  ungracious  to 
analyze  the  motives  which  he  assuredly 
did  not  pause  to  examine  himself.  He 
may  have  felt  something  of  the  pride  of 
unfamiliar  power,  in  the  prospect  of  sav- 
ing such  a  man  as  Glenconan,  whom  he 
had  regarded  as  the  ideal  of  a  successful 
adventurer.  He  may  have  had  some  ar- 
riire  pensie  of  the  hold  he  was  laying 
upon  Grace,  who  seemed  leaning  to  him 
more  and  more,  in  her  love  and  her  fast- 
growing  gratitude.  Certain  it  is,  that  he 
behaved  with  rare  delicacy  and  circum- 
spection. Grace  had  said,  with  delightful 
warmth  and  brevity,  and  with  a  look  that 
meant  much  more  than  the  words,  — 

**  Say  no  more,  dear  Jack ;  you  have 
more  than  persuaded  me,  and  I  can  only 
promise  to  do  my  best.  Should  my  father 
accept  these  favors  at  your  hand,  you  will 
have  good  reason  to  be  proud,  though  it 
may  seem  ungracious  to  say  so.  You  may 
be  sure,  at  all  events,  that  neither  he  nor 
I  will  ever  forget  what  you  have  offered 
us  today." 

And  as  the  color  had  come  back  to  her 
cheeks  with  reviving  excitement  and 
hopes  ;  as  her  tears  had  dried  themselves 
in  the  breeze,  and  her  eyes  seemed  the 
brighter  and  the  fresher  for  them  ;  as  the 
listlessness  of  her  attitude  had  given  place 
to  her  usual  lithe  and  graceful  vigor,  with 
the  earnest  passion  of  the  emotion  that 
had  left  its  traces  on  her  face,  —  Jack  had 
never  before  known  the  richness  of  her 
beauty.  It  was  destined  to  be  a  day  of 
revelations.  To  his  delight  she  intimated 
her  acquiescence  in  his  offers.    He  came 
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back  to  somethiDg  like  bis  own  familiar 
self.  The  sacredness  of  her  sorrow  had 
chilled  him  ioto  reverence.  With  her 
promise  to  permit  him  to  relieve  it,  and 
her  reviving  spirits,  his  passion  began  to 
awaken  with  his  perception  of  the  ^auti- 
ful,  and  he  admired  the  woman  with  a  pas- 
sionate admiration.  At  that  moment  he 
would  have  stripped  himself  of  all  he  had, 
willing  to  begin  the  world  again,  could  he 
only  have  made  sure  of  securing  her  as 
his  wife ;  and  yet  but  a  few  moments  be- 
fore he  had  been  thinking  neither  of  love 
oor  marriage.  But  Jack  was  a  gentleman, 
and  his  generous  intentions  still  made  his 
cousin  very  sacred  to  him,  and  not  for  an 
instant  would  he  have  abused  his  oppor- 
tunities. It  had  occurred  to  him  to  ask 
her  to  be  his  wife  on  the  spot :  but  he  dis- 
missed the  thought  before  he  had  enter- 
tained it  He  would  as  soon  have  made 
love  to  a  woman  whose  will  had  been  par- 
alyzed by  mesmerism,  like  a  Lorenza  un- 
der the  spells  of  a  Joseph  Balsamo.  On 
the  contrary,  with  one  last  lingering  pres- 
sure, which  he  could  not  resist,  he  gently 
withdrew  his  arm  from  around  her  waist. 
He  sealed  their  bargain  with  a  cousinly 
kiss  on  the  cheek,  which  he  did  not  prolong 
indiscreetly,  and  then,  to  all  appearance, 
becoming  once  more  the  self-possessed 
man  of  business,  he  began  to  discuss  ways 
and  means,  and  to  prepare  his  cousin  for 
what  she  had  to  say  to  her  father.  He 
bad  not  tried  to  blink  the  magnitude  of 
this  misfortune  in  the  beginning  of  their 
interview,  and  now  it  proved  that  honesty 
was  the  best  policy.  He  put  the  case  to 
her  with  a  precision  that  might  have  ap- 
peared cruel  in  other  circumstances. 

*'Of  course,  till  you  told  me,  I  never 
suspected  how  deeply  we  were  concerned 
in  this  miserable  failure.  All  the  same,  I 
was  interested  in  it  as  a  public  calamity, 
and  have  been  reading  everything  about 
it  very  carefully.  If  we  are  to  trust  the 
best  information,  there  is  no  denying  that 
the  smash  may  swallow  even  a  fortune 
such  as  your  father's.  It  would  be  no 
kindness  to  prepare  disappointments  for 
you  by  persuading  you  of  anything  else. 
And,  like  the  friendly  swimmer  who  told 
his  drowning  comrade  in  the  water  that 
he  would  not  lay  a  finger  upon  him  till  he 
was  helpless,  I  must  not  come  forward 
ostensibly  till  the  final  arrangements  have 
been  made.  Meanwhrle  —  and  1  was  never 
so  thankful  for  it  before  —  1  have  more 
money  than  I  know  what  to  do  with.  I 
am  always  so  actively  employed,  that  I 
have  never  the  time  to  spend  or  to  squan- 
der; and  I  have  had  marvellous  luck,  as 


you  know,  with  every  one  of  my  invest- 
ments." 

**  You  may  say  now  '  a  marvellous  bless- 
ing,' I  think,'*  suggested  Grace  softlv. 

"  A  marvellous  blessing,  then,  if  you 
choose  to  sanctify  my  money  by  drawing 
on  it;  and  from  henceforth,  dear  Grace, 
remember  I  have  your  promise  to  per- 
suade vour  father  to  treat  me  as  his  son.'* 
He  did  not  venture  to  add,  *'  and  as  your 
brother,**  though  he  had  to  check  the  sweet 
words  that  were  trembling  on  his  lips. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Centary. 
THIBET. 

I. 

Thibet!  how  little  does  the  name  of 
that  unexplored  and  jealously  exclusive 
country  convey  to  the  average  European  I 
To  the  scientific  it  is  known  as  the  most 
extensive  and  highest  tableland  in  the 
world,  the  watepparting  from  whence  the 
majority  of  the  largest  and  longest  rivers 
in  the  world  derive  their  sources.  It  is 
also  the  Rome  of  the  Buddhist  religion 
of  the  present  day,  and  upon  the  miscalled 
**  lama  "  priesthood  is  bestowed  the  unde- 
served reputation  of  much  learning  and 
the  possession  of  the  secrets  of  ancient 
mystical  and  occult  science.  Whilst 
tempted  to  consider  the  Thibetans  from 
a  European  standpoint  as,  if  not  eSete, 
at  all  events  a  semi-barbarous  people,  it 
only  requires  a  moment's  consideration  of 
the  striking  fact  that,  notwithstanding  its 
thousands  of  miles  of  frontier,  no  Euro- 
pean can  now  evade  their  frontier  guards 
at  any  point  along  those  thousands  of 
miles,  for  it  to  become  apparent  that  a 
country  with  a  government  which  can  or- 
ganize and  maintain  such  a  marvellous 
and  efficient  system  can  hardly  in  reason 
be  called  e£Eete.  EfiEete  it  certainly  is  not, 
and  yet,  strange  to  say,  notwithstanding 
this  apparent  evidence  of  its  power,  there 
is  probably  no  country  in  the  world  of 
equal  size  which  contains  within  itself 
such  real  weakness  from  a  political  point 
of  view,  and  which  could  be  so  easily  made 
a  prey  of  by  a  designing  neighbor.  To 
arrive  at  that  conclusion  it  is  necessary  to 
thoroughly  understand  the  internal  econ- 
omy of  that  strange  country,  and  so  little 
is  known  concerning  its  people  that  no 
apology  is  necessary  for  entering  into 
such  minute  details  as  space  will  admit  of 
in  this  glance  at  its  people  and  their  hab- 
its, customs,  government,  and  religious 
system* 
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To  begin,  and  in  order  to  familiarize  the 
reader  with  the  surroundings  and  condi- 
tions of  life  of  the  people  under  descrip- 
tion, let  us  picture  a  typical  Thibetan 
house. 

The  outside  walls  are  generally  of 
stone,  set  in  a  very  inferior  kind  of  mor- 
tar, but  oftener  in  a  bedding  of  puddled 
mud.  When  clay  is  available  the  builders 
much  prefer  to  have  only  the  foundations 
of  stone  and  the  wallsr  above  ground  of 
well-prepared  clay,  which  latter  they  build 
up  between  plank  moulds.  These  are 
removed  as  each  layer  is  finished,  and 
then  raised  to  act  as  moulds  for  the  next 
layer. 

The  bouses  have  two  stories,  and  fre- 
quently there  is  a  shed  along  one  side  of 
the  roof,  in  which  the  inhabitants  work 
when  the  sun  is  oppressive.  A  great  part 
of  their  work  is  done  on  the  flat  roof,  such 
as  threshing  grain,  etc.  The  ground  floor 
is  devoted  to  the  cattle  —  horses  and  pigs, 
etc.  The  fowls  usually  roost  with  the 
family  on  the  first  floor.  The  construe^ 
tion  of  the  floor  of  the  upper  story  is 
sufficiently  curious.  Its  main  supports 
are  cross-beams ;  on  these  smaller  beams 
are  placed  at  right  angles,  on  which  are 
laid  slabs  of  wood;  on  these  again  are 
laid  small  twigs  like  broom,  and  then  a 
coating  of  mud  plaster  is  spread,  on  which 
the  planks  are  finally  placed.  A  hole  is 
left  in  this  floor  for  their  primitive  ladder 
(a  piece  of  wood  with  notches  cut  in  it), 
up  through  which  hole  ascend  all  the 
effluvia  from  the  animals  below. 

There  is  only  one  door  for  the  whole 
bouse.  In  front  of  this  door  there  is  gen- 
erally a  courtyard  surrounded  by  walls. 
All  the  manure  and  refuse  is  allowed  to 
remain  in  situ  under  the  house,  and  in  the 
court,  all  the  year  through,  till  shortly 
before  the  season  for  manuring  the  fields, 
when  it  is  all  collected  into  a  big  heap  and 
left  to  ferment  there  from  a  fortnight  to 
three  weeks,  after  which  it  is  spread  over 
the  land. 

The  larger  houses  have  one  or  more 
wings  and  a  veranda.  The  floor  forming 
the  roof  is  made  in  the  same  way  as  the 
other,  only  there  is  an  addition  of  cow- 
dung  to  the  mud  instead  of  planks,  and 
the  plaster  thus  made  is  beaten  for  days 
with  sticks  to  make  it  amalgamate,  as  in 
India.  All  cracks,  as  the  plaster  dries, 
are  carefully  filled  up  with  fresh  plaster 
till  the  whole  is  a  good  solid  roof  and  floor 
combined,  and  very  well  adapted  for 
threshing. 

The  common  room  is  the  kitchen  on  the 
first  floor  in  which  they  all  sleep,  with 


their  beads  towards  the  fireplace,  never 
with  their  feet  towards  the  fire,  as  that  is 
considered  an  insult  or  affront  in  their 
etiquette.  lo  summer  they  sleep  on  the 
roof. 

The  Thibetans  who  live  in  the  valleys 
are  not  as  a  rule  fine  men  physically,  but 
the  highlanders,  or  hill-men,  such  as  the 
shepherds,  etc.,  up  in  the  high  Thibetan 
mountains,  are  massive  beaux  hommis^ 
having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  hav- 
ing been  hewn  out  of  solid  blocks. 

The  people  of  the  valleys  are  more  or 
less  idle  gossips,  disliking  work  intensely. 
The  men  do  no  work  in  the  fields  except 
ploughing,  and  few  who  can  afford  to  pay 
another  to  do  it  for  them  will  do  even  that 
much.  When  not  in  repose  -*  i.^.,  when 
not  absolutely  doing  nothings  the  men 
occupy  themselves  by  sewing,  spinning, 
looking  after  the  mules,  horses,  and  cattle, 
but  above  all  in  attending  to  the  petty 
business  of  the  family.  The  women  sow, 
irrigate,  weed,  cut  the  harvest,  thresh, 
winnow,  carry  the  grain  to  the  granary, 
and  do  all  the  household  work  as  well.  If 
there  are  loads  to  be  carried,  the  women 
carry  them.  If  a  man  be  asked  to  carry 
a  big  case  or  heavy  load,  he  is  certain,  on 
seeing  it,  to  say  at  once,  '*  That!  that's  a 
woman's  load,*' and  of  the  baggage  he  will 
select  the  smallest  parcel  he  can  find  as 
his  burden.  I  n  the  pasturages,  the  women 
milk,  make  the  butter,  and  look  after  the 
flocks  when  these  are  grazing  near  the 
tents  or  encampment.  The  men  herd  the 
flocks  when  grazing  at  a  distance.  The 
women  ride  as  well  as  the  men,  and  in  the 
same  fashion.  From  constantly  throwing 
stones  at  the  cattle  the  women  are  adepts 
at  this,  and  can  and  do  make  it  very  un- 
pleasant for  any  person  who  may  have 
irritated  them  into  putting  their  science 
into  practice.  Dirt  is  the  ruling  feature 
everywhere  in  Thibetan  households.  It 
pervades  their  houses  and  their  persons, 
prevails  in  their  customs,  and  gives  atone 
to  and  bears  fruit  in  their  speech. 

A  European,  an  English  official  in  India, 
once  desiring  to  see  the  real  color  of  the 
Thibetan  skin,  paid  the  parents  of  a  child 
to  have  it  washed  in  hot  water,  several 
waters,  and  with  an  unlimited  supply  of 
soap.  Every  effort  was  made  in  vain,  the 
skin  could  not  be  reached  through  such  an 
armor-plating  of  dirt.  It  is  said  with 
every  show  of  truth  that  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  wash  an  adult  Thibetan 
down  to  the  skin.  The  beauty  of  a  woman 
in  Thibet  consists  in  her  being  stout, 
broad,  thick -set,  and  heavily  membered, 
and  the  accomplishments  to  be  desired 
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are  that  she  should  be  above  all  things 
aQdacious,  a  good  hand  at  a  bargain  and 
at  repartee ;  in  fact,  a  typical  Billingsgate 
virago,  if  massive  enough,  would  pass  as 
a  Venus  in  Thibet. 

The  ordinary  food  of  the  country  is 
barley  that,  having  been  parched,  is  after- 
wards ground  and  called  tsam  pa^  or 
tsang  pa.  This  meal  they  moisten  with 
tea  made  in  the  Thibetan  manner  —  f>., 
of  boiled  "brick-tea"  buttered  and  salted 
—  or  else,  if  too  poor  to  use  tea,  moistened 
with  soup,  by  mixing  it  in  a  cup  and  work- 
ing the  paste  round  with  the  6ngers 
against  the  side  of  the  cup.  They  eat 
this  paste  soft  and  moist.  Tea  made  of 
the  filthy  brick-tea,  boiled  with  butter, 
salt  being  added  to  taste,  and  the  mixture 
well  churned,  is  the  ordinary  drink  of  the 
country,  soup  taking  its  place  among  the 
poorer  classes.  There  are,  of  course, 
other  kinds  of  food,  but  the  above  is  the 
staple.  They  have  a  kind  of  chupatti,  or 
scone,  a  common  food.  They  eat  flesh, 
chiefly  of  pigs,  and  fowls,  but  all  depends 
upon  their  locality  and  means.  They  have 
oo  established  rules,  customs,  or  fixed 
hoars  for  eating,  the  nearest  approach  to 
a  rule  being  to  take  what  they  can  get  on 
the  spot  when  hungry.  Tea,  as  stated 
above,  is  the  chief  drink,  so  much  so  that 
it  has  become  the  custom  to  ask  people  to 
come  and  *'•  drink  tea,"  when  to  come  and 
eat  dinner  is  really  intended,  and  this 
even  in  cases  where  the  family  is  too  poor 
to  provide  tea,  and  no  tea  in  such  cases  is 
expected.  After  tea,  as  favorite  beverage, 
comes  a  kind  of  barley  beer  called  khiong 
in  the  east,  tchong  in  the  west,  and  then 
a  kind  of  distilled  barley  whiskey  called  a 
ra*  In  the  pasturages  buttermilk  is  the 
ordinary  drink,  and  curds  and  whey,  called 
ta  ra,  are  in  favor.  On  the  days  on 
which  they  boil  their  meat  they  prepare 
oo  tea,  but  use  the  broth  as  a  drink  in* 
stead,  00  economical  grounds;  and  on 
broth  days  they  mix  the  tsam-pa  with 
broth  instead  of  tea. 

Coming  to  the  Thibetan  costume.  The 
men  wear  the  UAru  da,  a  long  and  thick 
woollen  robe,  sheepskin  in  winter,  de- 
scending down  till  it  would  drag  consider- 
ably oo  the  ground  if  let  loose.  It  is 
doubled  well  across  the  chest  and  front 
till  the  ends  or  edges  almost  meet  the 
shoulders,  where  one  edge  is  fastened  un- 
der the  right  arm  with  a  tape  or  string 
bow.  In  dressing,  the  man,  having  on 
his  tchru'ba  hanging  loose  about  him, 
holds  his  sash  or  belt  about  on  a  level 
with  the  knees,  or  a  little  above  them,  and 
this  he  draws  in  to  make  a  gather,  and 


then  the  belt,  with  all  of  the  robe  above 
it,  is  drawn  up  and  the  belt  fastened  round 
the  waist.  This  leaves  a  large  pouch  of 
course,  falling  over  the  belt  all  round,  and 
leaves  the  foot  of  the  robe  about  half-way 
between  the  knee  and  the  calf.  Into  the 
pouch  so  formed  they  put  anything  they 
have  to  carry,  such  as  their  tsam-pa  cup, 
and  even  little  dogs,  and  sometimes  little 

pig*' 
At  oJ£ht  before  lying  down  to  rest,  the? 

take  on  their  boots  and  belt,  and  with 
these  make  a  pillow.  They  then  judge 
their  distance  from  the  pillow,  and  kick 
that  part  of  their  robe  (now  trailing  oo 
the  ground  after  removing  the  belt)  which 
they  intend  to  lie  on  towards  the  pillow; 
thus  by  a  kick  converting  one  side  of  their 
tchru-ba  into  a  mattrass,  and  by  this  ar- 
rangement leaving  themselves  still  the 
other  side  of  the  robe  to  act  as  a  complete 
bed-covering  on  lyine  down  ;  and  all  with- 
out undressing.  Only  the  rich  indulge  in 
a  carpet  to  sleep  on,  and  rich  people  some- 
times use  a  Chinese  carpet.  The  above 
system  of  bed-making  is  almost  universally 
practised  throughout  Thibet,  or  at  all 
events  throughout  eastern  Thibet. 

Women  often  wear  the  above  costume, 
but  it  is  not  their  proper  dress,  which  is 
as  follows:  a  kilted  petticoat  of  woollen 
stuff,  sometimes  considerably  decorated 
in  colors  with  flowers,  is  so  worn  as  to 
fall  to  about  the  ankles.  In  putting  it  on 
they  commence  on  the  left  hip,  pass  it 
round  the  body  once,  and  again  cross  the 
front,  thus  having  a  double  thickness  in 
front;  they  fasten  it  on  the  right  hip. 
This  petticoat  is  made  up  of  many  narrow 
strips  each  a  few  inches  wide,  these  being 
sewn  together  and  kilted  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  have  the  pleats  only  down  the 
sides,  being  quite  plain  both  front  and 
back.  For  a  waistband  it  has  a  strong 
strip  of  long-cloth  sewn  to  its  inner  side. 
Attached  to  this  waistband  is  a  sleeveless 
bodice,  generally  of  cotton  cloth,  which  is 
supported  by  bands  over  the  shoulders, 
and  this  garment  carries  the  weight  of  the 
petticoat.  The  bodice  is  doubled  across 
the  chest  and  tied  on  the  right  side  at  the 
neck,  under  the  right  arm  and  again  lower 
down.  They  also  wear  a  sash  or  cummer- 
band  %omt  six  inches  in  width  and  about 
ten  feet  long,  with  the  ends  falling  loose 
from  under  the  belt  on  the  right  side. 
This  is  the  ordinary  female  attire,  but 
when  they  wish  to  dress  better,  they  wear 
a  sleeved  chemise  under  the  bodice ;  this 
however  is  very  rarely  worn  at  home  in 
their  bouses  or  at  work.  On  state  occa- 
sions   they    wear  a   jacket  with  longer 
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sleeves  and  longer  body  than  the  Chinese 
ma  gt4ot\  or  guen  shen  tze^  but  something; 
like  It.  This  jacket  is  of  silk  or  cotton  or 
woollen  cloth,  etc.,  and  falls  to  about  half- 
way down  the  thighs.  The  sleeves  de- 
scend some  seven  inches  lower  than  the 
tips  of  the  fingers,  and  are  very  full, 
though  not  so  niuch  so  as  the  noa-quoi. 
From  the  wrist  to  the  ends  of  the  sleeves 
the  color  is  always  difiEerent  and  of  a  more 
vivid  and  striking  nature  (sometimes  red, 
green,  etc.)  than  the  stufiE  or  material  of 
the  main  portion.  The  collar  is  nearly 
alwavs  of  red  broadcloth,  and  is  fastened 
by  a  large  silver  and  coral  brooch  on  the 
chest.  The  jacket  is  closed  down  the 
right  side  with  galloons  or  braids  of  mixed 
and  pronounced  colors.  They  wear  boots 
like  those  of  the  men,  the  tops  being  of 
woollen  or  colored  cotton  material,  and 
the  soles  of  leather.  They  very  seldom 
wear  any  kind  of  hat.  The  coiffure  varies 
much.  Their  ornaments  are  generally  of 
silver  (very  rarely  of  gold)  and  precious 
stones,  but  chiefly  of  coral.  The  stones 
used  are  turquoise,  lapis-lazuli,  agate,  aqua- 
marina,  and  amber,  if  the  latter  may  be 
classed  with  the  stones.  They  also  wear 
ornaments  made  of  a  colored  porcelain, 
etc.  The  very  great  people,  such  as  gov- 
ernors, have  large  ornaments  in  gold. 
Most  of  their  precious  stones  come  from 
the  neutral  ground,  or  Singpho  country, 
north  of  upper  Burmah,  between  the 
British  province  of  Assam  and  China, 
also  from  India  vid  Cashmere.  When  a 
woman  prepares  for  sleep  she  simplv 
wraps  a  man's  tchru-ba  round  her  heaa, 
and  lets  the  skirts  fall  about  her,  rolling 
herself  up  in  these,  and  with  her  boots 
and  belt  for  a  pillow,  she  requires  to  seek 
DO  couch. 

On  the  subject  of  trade  ver^  little  can 
be  said.  Not  that  the  trade  is  insignifi- 
cant by  any  means,  but  the  system  can  be 
summed  up  in  the  one  word  "peddling." 
Every  family  trades ;  the  lamasseries 
trade;  the  officials  trade;  but  it  is  in 
every  case  conducted  on  the  pedlar  sys- 
tem. Members  of  a  family  attend  to  the 
trade  of  the  family,  and  travel  immense  dis- 
tances with  their  laden  mule  and  yaks, 
exchanging  their  goods  at  different  places 
as  they  go  along.  Shops  are  almost  un< 
known  on  any  scale.  The  lamasseries, 
as  will  be  seen  later  on,  have  their  own 
officiafs  to  look  after  the  trade  of  the  la- 
roassery.  This  system  prevails  from  Cash- 
mere in  the  west,  from  whence  Indian 
goods  and  rupees  are  obtained,  to  Ta- 
tsien-lu,  in  China,  on  the  east,  and  to  the 
Shan  states,  east  of  Burmah.    Hundreds 


of  thousands  of  Indian  rupees  find  their 
way  all  through  Thibet  to  Ta-tsien-lu. 
Brick-tea,  made  up  in  bales  of  so  many 
bricks  of  different  qualities,  finds  its  way, 
on  the  other  hand,  from  China  to  Cash- 
mere. The  bricks  bear  little  patches  of 
gold-leaf,  which  indicate  the  quality  of 
the  **  brick,"  and  according  to  the  quality 
they  are  accepted  in  barter  as  currency, 
the  weight  being  accepted  in  an  arbi- 
trary way.  These  instances  of  the  flow 
of  rupees  in  the  one  direction  and  of 
the  brick-tea  in  the  other  will  illustrate 
sufficiently  well  the  immense  distances 
overcome  under  this  primitive  system  of 
trade.  Since  the  opening  of  the  Darjeel- 
ing  railway  Thibetans  have  begun  to  find 
their  way  to  Calcutta,  and  though  their 
government  will  probably  do  its  best  to 
stop  trade  in  that  direction,  the  few  trad- 
ers who  succeed  in  visiting  Calcutta  will 
have  wonderful  tales  to  tell  when  they  get 
back  to  Thibet.  The  Lepchas  who  visit 
Calcutta  may  have  given  rise  to  the  idea 
that  Thibetans  from  Thibet  proper  have 
taken  to  visiting  Calcutta,  and  may  there- 
by have  raised  false  hopes.  More  may 
be  said  on  this  subject  later  on,  should 
space  permit,  as  it  is  one  of  great  pos- 
sible consequences  in  the  event  of  com- 
plications arising  between  England  and 
China. 

Every  male  in  Thibet,  from  the  ta  It 
lama  (or  as  he  should  be  called,  ta  iii 
lama)  and  the  king  and  mandarins,  down 
to  the  lowest  mendicant,  is  an  infatuated 
trader.  The  ta-lei-lama,  king,  manda- 
rins, lamasseries,  private  individuals,  all 
have  their  mobs  of  baggage  animals,  and 
the  great  men  and  lamasseries  their  ^ar 
peng^  or  commercial  representative.  Gar- 
peng  really  means  a  customs  officer,  but 
it  is  always  used  as  well  in  the  above 
sense.  Those  again,  who  trade  on  their 
own  account  without  gar  peng^  but  on 
a  decent  scale  nevertheless,  are  called 
tsong  Peng,  An  agent,  or  business  im* 
ployi^  wotild  be  called  a  tsong  pa.  None 
of  them  have  real  warehouses  or  shops 
for  the  sale  of  their  goods,  these  being 
always  in  a  packed-up  state,  ready  for 
sending  away  by  caravan  somewhere  else. 
Although  there  are  no  Thibetan  shops 
in  Thibet,  in  some  towns,  as  Bathang, 
there  are  a  few  Chinese  shops.  The 
usual  course,  supposing  an  article  is  re- 
quired, say  a  cooking-pot,  is  for  the  pur- 
chaser to  apply  at  the  house  of  some 
one  who  has  just  returned  from  Yunan, 
from  whence  he  knows  they  are  usually 
brought;  he  inquires  the  price  and  bar- 
gains on  the  spot.    The  same  practice  is 
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followed  in  the  purchase  of  aoything  re- 
quired for  use,  silks,  tea,  horses,  etc. 

There  is  do  scientifically  arranged  large 
commerce  in  Thibet.  There  are  no  large 
undertakings  embracing  several  agencies. 
The  system,  as  already  stated,  is  that 
of  peddling,  from  the  ta-lei-laroa  down. 
There  is  none  of  the  Chinese  capacity 
for  combination  or  for  highly  developed 
schemes.  The  whole  trade  is  done  by 
travelling  from  one  place  to  another,  and 
the  exchange  of  goods  obtained  at  one 
town  for  others  at  the  next.  Thus  salt, 
their  original  stock  in  trade,  is  obtained 
at  Yur-ka-lu,  on  the  eastern  frontier,  is 
taken  to  Ta-tsien-lu,  in  Ssuchu'an  (in 
China),  and  there  exchanged  for  tea  and 
silks.  These  are  brought  back  and  ex* 
changed  again  in  difiEerent  towns  in  Thibet 
for  woollen  stu£Es,  horses,  mules,  musk, 
silver,  etc.  What  is  left  over  they  leave 
at  home  for  sale  locally,  and  then  they 
again  start  off  for  the  salt-pits.  They 
keep  no  books  or  accounts,  and  never  add 
up  a  profit-and-loss  account  or  strike  any 
balance.  They  never  talk  of  how  much 
money  a  person  has,  but  of  how  many 
horses  and  how  many  mules  he  owns. 
The  money  question  does  not  interest 
them,  the  horses  and  mules  do,  and  these 
serve  to  indicate  a  man's  standing  and 
capital  in  trade.  Even  the  herds  on  the 
pastures  in  the  mountains  join  in  this 
system  of  trade,  by  hiring  their  yaks  and 
beasts  to  passing  caravans  of  traders  in 
want  of  carriage,  carefully  accompanying 
their  beasts  themselves  of  course. 

The  value  of  an  article  in  many  places 
18  still  assessed  at  its  value  in  brick-tea, 
or  in  bricks  of  tea,  or  in  packages  of  brick- 
tea,  but  this  is  dying  out  since  the  large 
introduction  of  rupees  from  India. 

In  private  families,  if  the  father  is  still 
robust,  he  goes  on  the  journeys  with  the 
family  venture,  and  one  of  the  sons  re- 
mains at  home  in  charge  of  the  family. 
If  he  be  too  feeble,  then  he  remains  at 
home,  and  the  eldest  son,  or  one  of  the 
sons,  goes  in  his  place.  If  the  father  is 
very  old  or  dead,  the  eldest  son  remains 
at  home  in  charge  of  the  family,  and  he  is 
recognized  as  its  head  by  the  government. 

When  starting  on  a  journey,  small  trad- 
ers combine  in  bands  of  five  or  six  or 
more  for  the  sake  of  mutual  assistance  en 
route^  and  for  mutual  protection  against 
robbers.  All  their  interests  in  trade, 
however,  are  quite  independent,  and  in  no 
way  do  they  combine  in  matters  of  busi- 
ness. Once  arrived  at  their  destination, 
they  separate  to  sell  or  barter  their  goods, 
each  on  bis  own  account. 


The  polyandry  existing  in  portions  of 
Thibet  may  be  owing  as  much  to  this  sys- 
tem of  sending  members  of  families  away 
on  long  journeys  (when,  under  ordinary 
marriage  laws,  the  wives  would  be  left  at 
home  unprotected  for  months  at  a  time), 
as  to  any  Malthusian  ideas  about  over- 
population. 

All  Thibet  is  Buddhist,  but  Buddhism 
is  divided  into  a  great  number  of  sects  all 
independent  of  each  other.  There  is  no 
hierarchy  down  from  the  ta-lei-lama  to 
the  lowest  novice,  as  although  the  ta-lei- 
lama  is  the  civil  proprietor  of  Thibet,  he 
has  no  control  whatever  over  the  Buddhist 
sects  other  than  his  own  (the  Gi  luk  pa^ 
Owing,  however,  to  his  position  of  Chi- 
nese protigi^  as  chief  of  the  official  sect 
(the  Q€  Idk  pa),  the  other  sects  often  pay 
respect  to  him  which  they  would  not  do 
but  for  his  position  in  relation  to  the  gov- 
erning race.  He  only  exercises  religious 
authority  over  his  own,  viz.,  the  Gd-ltik-pa 
sect. 

Each  lamassery  governs  itself  accord- 
ing to  the  general  rules  of  the  sect  to 
which  it  belongs.  As  regards  monastic 
regulations  (if  we  can  so  call  what  cannot 
be  compared  properly  to  Christian  monas- 
teries) and  the  internal  organization  of  the 
lamasseries,  we  may  mention  first  of  all 
the  titles  of  the  members. 

The  tchre  ke,  or  tchre  ko  (meaning 
the  person  transmuted),  a  "living  Bud- 
dha*' or  "incarnation,"  is  to  be  found  in 
several  lamasseries.  He  receives  the 
adorations  of  the  other  members  of  the 
lamassery,  and  of  the  people  in  his  juris- 
diction, shall  we  call  it?  For  all  that,  the 
tchre-ke  is  not  superior,  as  regards  power 
or  administration,  to  the  other  members 
of  the  lamassery. 

The  real  superior  of  a  lamassery  is  the 
khenebo^  who  is  both  spiritual  and  teno- 
poral  chief,  f>.,  superior-general  of  his 
lamassery. 

Under  him  there  is  the  gi  ke^  who  is 
only  a  spiritual  superior. 

Next  is  ihe  g/  sAi^  or  prefect,  in  charge 
of  the  internal  police  of  the  lamassery, 
whose  duty  is  to  look  after  order  and  the 
observance  of  the  regulations  —  judging 
by  results,  very  much  of  a  sinecure. 

Next  is  the  ung  dzd,  or  chapel-master, 
whose  duty  is  supposed  to  consist  of  look- 
ing after  the  choir  and  the  observance  of 
religious  ceremonies. 

After  this  we  may  mention  the  shiang 
Sff  or  purser  and  treasurer,  who  looks  after 
the  properties  of  the  lamassery. 

All  the  preceding  officers  are  appointed 
by  election,  and  generally  for  three  years. 
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They  form  the  admiDistration  of  the  la- 
massery,  and  at  the  eod  of  their  term  they 
have  to  render  an  account  to  the  body  of 
members,  and  to  therr  successors  in  omce, 
elected  in  their  place. 

The  shiang-ze  names  another  from 
amongst  the  body  of  members  to  assist 
him  in  the  business  of  the  laraassery,  as  a 
commercial  assistant,  and  this  assistant  is 
called  shi  zo^  or  commercial  chief. 

Then  comes  the  ta  peng^  in  charge  of 
the  horses  and  mules  used  in  the  trade 
transport  service  of  the  lamassery.  After 
him  the  nur  peng,  who  looks  dfter  the  cat- 
tle. • 

N*  B.  —  There  is  no  schoolmaster. 

Altogether  apart  from  the  above  ad- 
ministrative section,  and  without  any  ad- 
ministrative author! t;^  derived  from  their 
degrees,  is  the  section  comprising  the 
literati^  or,  to  use  an  utterly  misleading 
term  for  want  of  a  better,  an  academical 
hierarchy  (very  ignorant  indeed  in  point 
of  fact,  their  degrees  notwithstanding). 

The  degrees  may  be  described  as  fol- 
lows, commencing  with  the  first  or  low- 
est:— 

1.  The  ram  diang  (or  gissa^  as  it  is 
called  in  some  parts  of  the  country).  To 
obtain  this  degree  no  examination  has  to 
be  passed.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  be 
able  to  read  or  write  to  obtain  it.  The 
qualification  is  to  have  been  to  Lhasa 
(Lassa)  and  to  have  presented  twenty  taels 
to  one  of  the  three  great  lamasseries  there, 
all  of  the  G^luk-pa  sect. 

2.  The  gi  dang;  to  obtain  this  degree 
the  applicant  must  return  to  Lhasa,  and 
must  present  thirty  taels  to  one  of  the 
al)ove  lamasseries,  and  must  be  able  to 
read  and  write  a  little;  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  he  should  be  able  to  understand 
what  he  reads. 

3.  The  gi  lung;  for  this  degree  the 
applicant  must  have  passed  several  years 
at  Lhasa,  and  there  have  studied  seri- 
ously, and  must  have  learned  by  rote  a 
certain  number  of  volumes,  which  are, 
however,  barely  understood,  though  par- 
tially so ;  and  he  must  be  able  to  write, 
though  he  is  pardoned  almost  any  number 
of  faults. 

4.  The  la  ma  (lama),  which  name  has 
been  so  misapplied  by  foreigners  to  all  the 
above  indiscriminately,  following  in  this 
the  Chinese,  who  never  take  much  trouble 
to  go  deep  into  such  details.  To  obtain 
this  degree,  the  g^lung  must  pass  a  fur- 
ther period  at  Lhasa,  and  must  be  able  to 
read  and  write  fairly  well,  as  the  examina- 
tion consists  in  his  t)eing  able  to  read  and 
explain  what  he  reads  (to  prove  that  he 


understands  it)  from  a  book  taken  down 
from  the  shelves  at  hazard,  and  opened 
in  front  of  him.  This  is  all  the  examina- 
tion a  gd-lung  has  to  pass  to  obtain  the 
highest  degree,  that  of  lama.  He  has,  of 
course,  to  present  more  money  —  at  least 
five  hundred  taels.  Very  few,  indeed,  ob- 
tain this  degree  of  lama,  perhaps  two  or 
three  in  a  thousand,  and  it  is  from  amongst 
them  the  kheng-bo  of  lamasseries  •  are 
chosen.  Should  there  happen  to  be  no 
unemployed  lama,  then  a  g^lung  is  se- 
lected for  the  post.  The  general  term  for 
members  of  lamasseries  not  owning  de- 
grees is  tchra  pa  ox  pen  di^  and  most  dis- 
tinctly, as  will  be  evident  from  the  above, 
not  '*  lamas,**  as  we  call  them  all. 

The  young  apprentices  or  novices,  pass- 
ing through  their  novitiate,  are  generally 
called  p^^ggiong,  and  sometimes  la  ichru 
(small  lamas).  These  are  generally  re- 
cruited as  follows  :  Should  there  be  a  son 
too  many  in  a  family,  as  the  third  would 
prove  in  a  poor  one,  or  the  fourth  in  a 
richer  one,  he  is  generally  packed  ofiE  to 
the  lamassery  of  the  district.  Not  only 
to  disembarrass  the  family  of  a  surplus 
son  is  this  done,  but  also  to  gain  the  favor 
of  the  lamassery,  as  although  these  have 
no  civil  power  by  right,  still  they  are 
strong  enough  to  usurp  and  exert  a  great 
deal  of  power.  Again,  if  a  boy  has  shown 
particular  sharpness  or  boldness  —  in  fact, 
that  he  is  worth  having  — a  lama  or  some 
lower  ecclesiastic  walks  into  the  par- 
ent's house  unasked,  as  is  quite  permitted 
to  any  Thibetan  to  do  in  any  Thibetan 
house,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation 
this  ecclesiastic  casually  tells  the  fortunes 
of  the  family.  For  the  son  he  wants  be 
predicts  all  sorts  of  ills  and  sickness 
which  can  only  be  averted  bv  his  entering 
a  lamassery.  This  has  the  aesired  effect, 
and  he  is  handed  over  to  save  him  from 
the  unhappy  alternative.  This  result  has 
often  to  be  led  up  to  by  preparatory  pre- 
dictions given  from  time  to  time  concern- 
ing the  son.  Thanks  to  the  above  sys- 
tematic fraud,  there  is  now  about  one- 
twelfth  of  the  total  population  of  Thibet  in 
lamasseries.  Deduct  for  the  women  and 
children,  and  it  will  be  evident  what  a 
ruinous  proportion  of  the  male  adult  popu- 
lation is  wasted  in  lamasseries,  perfectly 
unproductive  and  living  in  a  great  meas- 
ure on  the  toil  of  the  remainder. 

As  regards  the  interior  monastic  life 
and  regulations,  the  members  of  a  lamas- 
sery (miscalled  lamas)  roam  whither  they 
will,  and  as  a  rule  with  no  proper  or 
moral  purpose.  They  are  practically  sul> 
ject  to  no  discipline  whatever,  nor  can 
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there  be  said  to  be  any  real  rules  followed, 
except  perhaps  at  three  times  of  the  year. 
These  periods  are  the  fifth  and  ninth 
moon,  dunaz  each  of  which  three  days 
iDust  be  spent  in  the  lamassery,  ostensibly 
in  prayer,  though  the  latter  is  not  de  ri' 
gueurs  the  other  period  is  at  the  new 
year,  when  they  must  pass  fifteen  days  in 
the  laroassery,  also  ostensibly  in  prayer. 

The  members  have  no  communism, 
some  being  very  poor  —  these  often  act- 
ing as  the  servants  of  richer  members; 
others  being  rich,  and  all  living  exactly  as 
suits  each  individual's  tastes  and  means. 
A  few  of  the  elders  remain  pretty  con- 
stantly in  the  lamasseries,  when,  having 
outgrown  the  pleasures  and  passions  of 
youth,  their  vices  have  left  them,  and 
they  have  in  consequence  elected  to  aban- 
don their  vicious  courses.  The  great 
majority,  however,  rove  about  at  will,  with 
DO  moral  intent,  as  we  have  said. 

As  far  as  the  so-called  lamas  them* 
selves  are  concerned,  their  religion  is  a 
farce  they  do  not  believe,  save  in  so  far 
as  it  brings  them  in  the  good  things  of 
this  world.  For  that  purpose  they  thor* 
oughly  appreciate  its  value.  The  people, 
too,  already  realize  and  make  common 
talk  of  the  immorality  of  the  lamas  as 
a  body,  and  only  except  from  slander  a 
few,  chiefly  the  very  old  living  Buddhas. 

Nearly  all  large  lamasseries  have  one 
or  more  of  these  living  Buddhas. 

The  ecclesiastics  are  chiefly  disliked, 
however,  for  their  rapacity,  which  is  limit- 
less. Under  one  pretext  or  another  they 
exact  from  any  lucky  layman  most  of  his 
gains  as  soon  as  it  becomes  known  he  has 
acquired  them. 

On  the  subject  of  the  immorality  of  the 
ecclesiastics  the  little  boys  in  the  streets 
of  towns,  so  far  away  as  thirty  days*  jour- 
oey  from  Lhasa,  at  the  very  extreme  east 
of  Thibet,  sing  songs  in  which  they  bring 
10  a  phrase,  unfit  for  publication  here, 
that  speaks  for  itself  of  the  public  feeling 
00  this  point. 

There  are  but  few  religious  ceremonies 
performed  by  the  Buddhist  ecclesiastics 
in  Thibet.  There  are  no  ceremonies  at  a 
birth,  but  sometimes  an  ecclesiastic  is 
called  in  to  make  his  predictions.  Even 
at  a  marriage  there  are  no  ceremonies, 
though  an  ecclesiastic  is  asked  to  declare 
a  lucky  day  00  which  to  give  up  the  son 
or  daughter,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  some- 
times happens  that  the  son  is  given  up  by 
his  family,  and  he  enters  and  becomes  the 
heir  in  the  family  of  his  father-in-law. 
Should,  for  instance,  the  father-in-law  have 
DO  son  of  bis  owe,  or  should  the  bride  be 


the  eldest  child  of  her  bouse,  even  though 
she  may  have  vounger  brothers,  then  the 
son-in-law  is  adopted  and  enters  the  fam- 
ily as  heir,  and  gives  up  his  name  and  all 
claim  on  his  own  father's  estate,  and  he 
takes  the  name  of,  and  rights  of  heir  in, 
the  family  into  which  he  marries. 

The  lamasseries  have  been  called  mon- 
asteries and  convents  by  Europeans,  but 
they  are  totally  unlike  Christian  monas- 
teries, and  should  not  be  so  called,  as  it 
is  misleading.  They  have  no  cells,  and 
although  foriperly  they  were  within  walled 
enclosures  and  their  regulations  require 
that  they  should  be  within  walls,  nowa- 
days such  enclosed  lamasseries  are  very 
rare.  They  are  more  like  villages,  and  io 
many  cases  they  may  be  said  to  form  part 
of  a  town.  They  are,  however,  generally 
situated  in  a  more  or  less  retired  spot. 
The  wealthier  members  who  can  afford  it 
have  a  house  for  themselves,  others  rent 
a  portion  of  a  house,  and  others  perhaps 
only  one  room ;  whilst  the  poorest  are 
usually  servants  of  other  richer  members, 
and  live  in  the  houses  of  their  masters. 

The  chapel  or  pagoda  is  generally  in 
the  centre  of  the  lamassery,  and  before  it 
is  a  covered  gateway,  in  which  are  hung 
the  drums  or  cylinders  (about  two  feet 
and  a  half  by  one  foot)  used  as  praying- 
machines.  Passers-by  turn  these  drums, 
and  all  the  prayers  contained  in  them  are 
supposed  to  be  ** taken  as  read'*  by  the 
deity. 

At  sunrise  a  drum  is  beaten,  when  the 
members  are  supposed  to  repair  to  the 
pagoda  to  pray;  but  this  not  being  oblig- 
atory (except  in  a  perfunctory  wav  at  the 
three  seasons  already  mentionecf),  some 
go,  but  more  abstain.  This  is  the  only 
time  of  the  day  allotted  to  prayer,  and  all 
the  praying  the  inmates  are  supposed  to 
do,  except  when  called  to  pray  in  private 
houses,  which  call  they  gladly  respond  to, 
for  the  sake  of  the  fees. 

There  are  isolated  pagodas  with  gate- 
ways, as  mentioned  above,  at  certain 
shrines;  butas^people  visiting  them  for 
prayer,  instead  of  going  to  the  lamasseries, 
are  a  loss  of  money  to  the  lamas,  these 
pagodas  are  not  encouraged.  Villages, 
and  even  individuals,  own  little  water- 
wheels  which  turn  a  prayer-cylinder  and 
thus  materialize  the  idea  of  perpetual 
prayer.  Another  plan  is  to  suspend  ban- 
ners, with  prayers  written  on  them,  to 
trees,  and  each  time  the  prayer  is  turned 
by  the  breeze  it  is  also  *'  taken  as  read." 

The  Thibetans  have  four  ways  in  which 
they  perform  the  obsequies  of  the  dead. 
The  souls  of  wealthy  people  here,  as  else- 
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where,  r^uire  a  good  deal  of  ceremony 
and  prayer  under  the  auspices  of  the  eccle- 
siastics, in  fact,  as  much  of  both  as  the 
estate  can  pay  for.  lo  practice  no  less 
will  suffice,  whatever  dogma  may  assert. 

1.  If  a  man  of  means  dies  unfortunately 
during  the  time  the  crops  are  standing,  it 
would  bring  hail  were  he  disposed  of  at 
that  time,  so  he  is  pickled  to  await  the 
harvest.  This  is  done  by  tying  his  head 
between  his  knees  and  putting  him,  sur- 
rounded with  salt,  into  a  bag.  The  bag 
is  put  in  a  basket,  and  the  basket  is 
sewn  up  well  in  cloth  to  prevent  unpleas- 
antness, and  he  is  placed  in  the  stable  un- 
der the  first  floor  to  await  the  harvest  and 
the  suitable  day.  Then,  the  day  being 
chosen  for  his  incremation,  the  ecclesias- 
tics commence  their  prayers,  etc.,  as  many 
days  ahead  of  the  day  fixed  upon  as  the 
wealth  of  the  family  will  allow.  The  day 
having  arrived,  he  is  cremated  with  fur- 
ther ceremony  on  a  pile  of  wood  saturated 
with  melted  butter  to  make  it  burn  quick- 
ly. After  that  there  only  remains  a  good 
dinner  to  the  ecclesiastics,  and  the  settle- 
ment of  their  bill. 

2.  For  very  important  personages, 
chiefs  and  high  ecclesiastics,  the  body  is 
carried  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  after  the 
usual  protracted  ceremonies,  and  then 
gongs  are  beaten  and  fires  are  lighted  to 
attract  vultures  and  wild  dogs.  These 
know  only  too  well  what  the  signals  indi- 
cate. The  head  ecclesiastic  then  cuts  the 
body  into  very  small  portions,  and  throws 
the  pieces,  bit  by  bit,  to  the  dogs  and  vul- 
tures. When  nothing  is  left  but  the  big 
bones,  these  are  powdered  up  and  mixed 
with  barley  meal  {tsongpa\  and  then  the 
mixture  is  thrown  after  the  flesh.  The 
highest  token  of  respect  paid  to  a  very 
exalted  personage  consists  in  the  head 
ecclesiastic  (after  having  gone  through  the 
above  process)  mixing  up  a  cup  of  tsong- 
pa  with  his  fingers,  without  having  washed 
bis  hands,  and  then  —  eating  it  himself  1 

As  a  strange  coincidence  relating  to  the 
admixture  of  barley  with  the  flesh  of  dead 
bodies,  and  connecting;  the  present  time 
with  the  early  days  of  the  Christian  era, 
we  quote  the  following  from  Gibbon^s 
"  Roman  Empire,''  in  which,  speaking  of 
the  abuse  by  the  pagans  of  the  moment 
of  their  prosperity  under  Julian,  he  says : 
*'  The  entrails  of  Christian  priests  and 
virgins,  after  they  had  been  tasted  by 
those  bloody  fanatics,  were  mixed  with 
barley  and  contemptuously  thrown  to  the 
unclean  animals  of  the  city."  Might  not 
the  present  Thibetan  rite  De  traced  back 
to  the  Huns? 


3.  The  most  ordinary  course  is  to  take 
the  corpse  to  a  river  or  to  a  hill,  and  there 
place  it  on  the  ground,  naked,  and  tied  by 
the  head.  The  body  is  then  cut  in  two 
with  a  sword  to  further  assist  the  wild 
animals  in  their  office,  and  it  is  then  left 
alone.  H  the  deceased  desired  this  class 
of  fvineral,  any  ceremonies  that  may  be 
performed  (provided  he  could  pay  for  any) 
take  place  at  his  house,  and  not  where 
the  body  is  taken  to.. 

4.  In  the  case  of  a  poor  person  the  body 
is  carried,  usually  at  night,  and  thrown 
into  the  nearest  river,  if  there  be  one. 
Failing  a  convenient  stream  sufficiently 
large  to  carry  away  the  corpse,  it  is  treated 
as  in  the  third  class,  minus  all  rites  and 
ceremonies. 

There  are  two  distinct  administrations 
in  Thibet  — the  Chinese  and  the  Thibe- 
tan, or  native  —  and  these  are  distinct  in 
both  the  civil  and  military  branches.  To 
explain  them  both  properly  we  must  keep 
them  distinct,  and  will  begin  by  describ- 
ing the  native  or  Thibetan  administration. 
To  commence  with  the  civil  branch  ;  first 
in  order  of  rank  is  the  f^iwa  rinbho 
khUy  as  he  is  called  in  ThiBetan  {gv^wa 
=  24  hours,  r/iiM^  ^precious,  khii^=.  the 
grand ;  or  say,  "  the  grand  precious  twen- 
ty-four hours,"  or  day).  This  is  the  ta-lei- 
lama  of  the  Chinese,  from  whom  Euro- 
peans have  accepted  the  designation. 
The  gy^wa-rinbho-khi^,  or  ta-lei-lama,  is 
the  head  civil  and  religious  chief  of  Thi- 
bet, and  is  virtually  the  proprietor  of 
Thibet.  It  may  be  as  well  to  mention 
here  that  neither  he  nor  any  official  in 
the  Thibetan  or  native  administration  is 
allowed  to  correspond  direct  with  the  em- 
peror of  China ;  this  is  a  privilege  reserved 
for  two  of  the  Chinese  officials,  as  will  be 
explained  later  on.  Under  the  gy^wa- 
rinbho-khi^  is  the  peugyiboSxk  Thibetan, 
or  tsang  wang  in  Chinese  {peu,  pro- 
nounced as  in  French  =  native  name  for 
Thibet ;  gyibo  =  tributary  king ;  tsang^^ 
Chinese  name  for  Thibet;  w<?/r^=  tribu- 
tary king). 

The  gy^wa-rinbbo-khi^,  or  ta-lei-Iama^ 
only  occupies  himself  with  religious  af- 
fairs and  playing  at  divinitv.  The  king 
is  in  po<nt  of  fact  the  civil  head  under 
him,  and  for  the  past  fifty  years  the  king 
has  been  a  lama,  so  as  to  avoid  the  possi- 
bility of  the  power  becoming  hereditary, 
and  the  danger  that  might  thereby  ensue 
to  Chinese  influence. 

Under  the  king,  or gydpeu  bo^  are  four  of- 
ficers of  state  called  kalong^  his  ministers. 
(Avi  =  commandments,  /<7ii^= councillor 
or  interpreter.)    These  are  as  follows :  — 
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The  tii pang  kalong,  or  minister  of  jus- 
tice. 

The  ti^  pang  kalong^  or  minister  of  the 
ioterior  (civil  affairs). 

The  ding  pang  kalong^  or  minister  of 
finance. 

The  da  pang  kalong,  or  minister  of 
war. 

Each  of  these  four  kalong  has  four  high 
mandarins  under  him  who  may  be  called 
secretaries  to  the  ministers.  All  the 
above  require  commissions  from  the  em- 
peror of  China,  the  gia  kong  ma  {gia  =: 
China,  kong  ma  =:  independent  king). 
They  form  the  central  (native)  government 
and  reside  at  Lhasa.  The  population  of 
Lhasa,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  here,  is, 
after  deducting  some  twenty-five  thousand 
members  of  its  lamasseries,  not  more  than 
about  fifteen  thousand. 

We  come  next  to  the  native  provincial 
officials. 

Each  province  has  its  governor,  called 
iigy^. 

Each  province  is  divided  into  several 
prefectures,  and  the  head  prefect  is  called 
dddn. 

Each  prefecture  is  subdivided  into  sub- 
prefectures  under  a  shd  ngo^  or  sub-pre- 
fect. 

The  above  are  all  considered  manda- 
rins ;  the  following  are  not  so  considered. 

Each  sub-prefecture  is  divided  into  two 
or  more  cantons,  and  the  head  of  a  canton 
is  called  ding  pang. 

The  cantons  are  again  sub-divided  into 
collections  containing  ten  or  twelve  fam- 
ilies each,  and  the  responsible  official  is 
called  M  se  in  the  east  and  kempa  in  the 
west. 

The  mandarins  generally  hold  office  for 
only  three  years,  except  when  their  term, 
in  individual  cases,  has  been  extended  for 
special  service  rendered  the  State.  In 
some  places  the  ding-pang  are  hereditary, 
but  as  a  rule  they  are  appointed  by  the  sh^ 
Dgo  for  a  short  period,  and  they  are 
charged  to  execute  his  orders.  The  people 
are  treated  as  little  better  than  slaves  by 
all  the  above  officials,  and  are  looted  by 
them  on  every  conceivable  pretext,  with- 
out mercy. 

Each  mandarin  in  his  own  jurisdiction 
is  judge,  collector  of  revenue,  and,  in  fact, 
everything  be  chooses  to  be.  Before  ob- 
taining a  post  a  candidate  for  office  has  to 
pay  a  considerable  sum  to  whomsoever 
has  the  nomination,  and  at  the  end  of  his 
term  of  office,  an  account  has  to  be  ren- 
dered to  the  person  who  nominated  or  ap- 
pointed him,  and  the  vile  profits  are  di- 
vided  between  them. 


As  regards  the  military  branch  of  the 
native  administration.  There  is  no  estab- 
lished or  permanent  local  native  army  in 
Thibet,  but  in  the  event  of  war  each  com- 
munity, consisting  of  a  certain  number  of 
families  (which  number  varies  according 
to  the  importance  of  the  war  and  the  de- 
mand for  men),  has  to  furnish  a  man  and 
provide  him  with  arms  and  the  means  of 
living,  and  must  send  him  o£E  to  join  the 
■irmy  thoroughly  equipped.  These  levies 
are  under  the  civil  authority  of  the  place 
in  which  they  are  mobilized.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  military  officials  called  ma 
pang  (//i/i  =  war,  /rt«^= chief)  who  are 
always  in  receipt  of  small  pay  from  the 
emperor  of  China,  as  also  a  certain  num^ 
ber  of  important  families,  considered  mili- 
tary families,  and  these  form  an  official 
class  of  their  own,  receiving  pay  in  the 
same  way  from  the  emperor  of  China  for 
doing  nothing,  f>.,  nominally  receiving 
pay,  as  but  very  little,  if  any,  reaches 
them,  owing  to  the  "squeezes''  levied  by 
the  authorities  through  whose  hands  it  has 
had  to  pass.  This  class  forms  a  kind  of 
aristocracy  from  which  the  civil  officials 
are  usually  drawn,  although  its  members 
are  quite  without  education  or  instruction. 
These  ma-pang  are  under  the  civil  author- 
itv,  but  there  is  no  real  organization  worthy 
of  being  so  called.  They  receive  no  ex- 
tra pay  in  war-time,  and  requisition  every- 
thing they  run  short  of  from  the  people. 
They  are  nothing  better  than  licensed 
robbers  by  this  system,  and  the  people 
take  care  to  hide  their  treasures,  etc.,  on  a 
band  approaching. 

Coming  now  to  the  Chinese  civil  admin- 
istration of  Thibet.  First  of  all  come  the 
three  residents  or  commissioners  of  the 
emperor  of  China,  who  are  always  Man- 
chus,  and  who  reside  at  Lhasa. 

The  first  two  are  called  am  da  or  am 
bang\u  Thibetan  and  kinchai'm  Chinese. 
The  third  bears  the  Chinese  title  of  it 
sin. 

The  first  two,  1  ^.,  the  ambang,  or  kin- 
cha'i',  correspond  direct  with  the  emperor 
of  China,  but  their  letters  must  be  coun- 
tersigned by  the  third,  or  it-sin.  This  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  Chinese  system  of 
espionage.  All  correspondence  between 
the  Thibetan  government  and  Pekin  must 
pass  through  these  officials.  No  other 
officials,  from  the  ta-lei-lama  and  king 
downwards,  are  allowed  to  correspond 
direct  with  the  emperor  of  China. 

The  two  ambang  or  kin  cha'f  rule  the 
country  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  of 
China,  and  they  translate  and  forward  all 
petitions,  etc.,  to  the  emperor. 
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The  third  commissioner,  or  it-sin,  re- 
sides at  Lhasa,  and  has  charg^e  of  the  in- 
dependent principalities,  some  eighteen 
in  number,  and  independent  of  the  Thi- 
betan civil  code  or  procedure.  Amongst 
these  principalities  are  Sa-kta-gung,  Heu- 
ki^,  San  sh^-kiu*tso,  Tsam-td,  Tchra-ya, 
and  Po-yew. 

Sa-kia-gung  is  southwest  of  Lhasa,  near 
Nepaul.  The  head  of  the  lamassery  at 
Sa-kia-gung  is  the  chief  of  this  princi- 
pality. 

H^u-ki^  and  San-sh^kia-tso  are  both 
small  states  to  the  northwest  of  Tchara- 
t(i. 

San-sh£-kiu-tso  means  thirty-nine  fami- 
lies, and  is  so-called,  it  is  said,  because 
thirty-nine  families  belonging  to  the 
Chinese  army  which  conquered  Thibet 
established  themselves  there.  They  have 
oow  become  thoroughly  Thibetan,  not- 
withstanding their  Chinese  origin. 

Tcham-tii  has  for  its  chief  the  head  of 
the  lamassery  at  Tcham-tu. 

Tchra-ya  is  south  of  Tcham-tCi,  towards 
Kiang-ka,  but  to  the  north  of  the  latter. 
The  head  of  the  lamassery  for  the  time 
being  at  Tchra-ya  is  the  chief  of  this 
state.  Thus,  though  these  are  called 
principalities,  their  chiefs  are  rather  presi- 
dents than  princes. 

Po-yew  is  west  of  Kiang-ka  and  west 
of  the  Saluen,  and  west  of  the  range  of 
mountains  bordering  the  Salufcn,  and  al- 
most due  north  of  the  British  station  of 
Sadiya,  in  Assam.  This  state  is  divided 
into  four  parts,  and  each  part  has  its 
chief.  One  of  these  is  called  the  donj^^a 
paH£r,  The  people  here  are  very  inde- 
pendent and  pay  no  tribute  even  to  China. 
They  are  said  to  be  well  di.^posed  towards 
an  advent  of  Europeans.  They  are  only 
divided  from  the  Mishmi  and  Arbor  tribes 
occupying  the  mountains  between  Assam 
and  Po-yew  by  a  very  narrow  strip  of 
country  only  a  few  miles  in  width,  join- 
ing the  Thibetan  district  of  Dza-yeu  to 
Thibet  proper,  which  strip  is  not  inde- 
pendent like  Po-yew,  but  is  subject  to 
Lhasa.  It  is  probably,  if  not  certainly, 
owing  to  this  narrow  strip  being  between 
the  British  in  Assam  and  the  Po-yew 
people  that  we  do  not  find  the  latter  com- 
ing down  to  trade  in  Assam  at  Sadiva. 
The  Mishmis,  indeed,  have  spoken  of  a 

Ceople  to  their  north  as  being  prevented 
y  the  Thibetans  from  coming  down  to 
Sadiya  to  trade. 

Besides  the  above  states  under  the 
supervision  of  the  third  commissioner,  or 


itsin,  there  are  several  others.  Althoagh 
these  states  are  independent  of  Lhasa  by 
rights  conceded  to  them,  still  Lhasa,  being 
much  more  powerful,  has  gradually  ob- 
tained a  great  influeuce  over  them,  with 
the  exception  of  Po-yew,  which  influence 
is  not  strictly  speaking  legitimate. 

After  the  three  commissioners  there  are 
seven xivil  mandarins  called  in  Thibetan 
pho  pang  and  in  Chinese  liang  thi  (or 
laiuug  ihaif).  These  reside  at  the  sevea 
following  towns :  Batbang,  Litang,  Chong- 
tfi,  La-r^go  (in  Chinese  called  La-li ;  this 
official  usually  resides  at  Kiam-da),  Lhasa, 
Kiang-tze,  near  the  Nepaul  and  Sikkim 
frontiers,  and  Tra-chi-lung-bo  (called  Shi 
ga-tze  by  the  Chinese).  These  officials 
are  the  paymasters  of  the  Chinese  soldiers, 
and  of  the  subsidized  lamas,  and  they 
are  the  collectors  of  the  imperial  revenue, 
and  are  civil  mandarins.  They  decide  all 
cases  in  which  Chinese  or  Chinese  mixed 
breeds  are  concerned,  and  may  be  asked 
to  assist  Thibetan  officials  in  deciding 
cases. 

Next  we  have  the  Chinese  military  ad- 
ministration, as  distinguished  from  the 
Thibetan.  The  Chinese  army  of  occupa- 
tion numbers  about  four  thousand  of  all 
ranks,  very  much  scattered  over  the  coun- 
try, from  Ta-tsien-lu  (in  China  now)  in  the 
east,  to  the  extreme  west.  The  officers 
receive  pay  regulated  in  proportion  to 
their  distance  from  China,  and  they  are 
paid  out  of  Chinese  or  imperial  funds. 

The  principal  garrison  is  at  Tatsien-Ia. 
The  next  most  important  are  at  Litang, 
Bathang,  Kiang-ka,  Chra-ya,  Cham-tQ, 
ShQ-pan-t6,  Lo-rong-dzon,  Lali  or  La-r^, 
Kiam-da,  Lhasa,  Kiung-tze  or  Giong-sii, 
Tra-chi-lung-bo,  Tingr^.  All  along  this 
fine  at  each  day's  march  is  a  post  of  about 
four  soldiers  to  carry  despatches.  There 
are  only  about  three  to  four  hundred 
troops  at  Lhasa,  the  capital.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief is  only  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral, skU  iaif  residing  at  Ta-tsien-lu. 
Under  him  at  Ta-tsien-lu  are  a  major,  tU 
se,  and  a  few  subordinate  officers.  At 
Lhasa  and  at  Cbam-td  there  are  lieuten- 
ant-colonels, ioftg  lin^  in  command. 

At  Bathang  there  is  a  major,  tii-se,  ia 
command.  At  the  other  places  there  are 
captains,  or  lieutenants,  or  yet  lower  offi- 
cers in  command. 

The  above  rendering  into  English  of  the 
Chinese  rank  —  titles  can  only  be  consid- 
ered approximate  —  and  the  following  ta- 
ble will  perhaps  serve  to  show  on  what 
basis  they  are  rendered  into  English. 
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English. 


1.  Field-Marshal. 

2.  General  commanding  a  corps  d'arm^e. 

3.  General  of  Division. 

4.  Brigadier-General. 

5.  Colonel. 


6w  Lieutenant-Colonel. 


7.  Major. 

8w  Captain. 
9.  Lieutenant. 
lOu  Sub- Lieutenant. 


Chinese. 


Tsiung  Quin. 
Ti  Tai. 

Chen  Tai. 

Shie  Tai. 
Tsan  Tsiang. 

Tong  lin. 


Tu  se. 

Shu  pi. 

Tsien  Tsong. 

Pa  Tsong. 


Distinguishing  Badge. 


Coral  button. 


«< 
<« 


Generally  coral  button,  but  some- 
times dark  blue  button. 

Dark  blue  button,  and  with  it  gen- 
erally a  peacock's  feather  without 
the  eye. 

Crystal  button  and  sometimes  light 
blue  button. 

Crystal  button. 

Porcelain  button. 


(I 


The  above  officials  have  other  badcres 
of  rank,  and  distinguishtog  braids  on  the 
breast.  The  peacock's  feather  with  the 
eye,  and  again  withoat  the  eye,  form  two 
distinct  badges  of  honor  or  decorations, 
the  former  being  the  higher.  It  is  not  a 
grade-badge,  or  mark  of  rank.  These 
peacock  feathers  are  seldom  given  in 
Cbioa  to  officers  below  the  rank  of  tu  se, 
but  in  Thibet,  that  being  considered  for- 
eign service,  it  is  given  to  the  rank  of  shu- 
pi.  Below  this  rank,  squirrels'  tails  are 
worn  as  decorations. 

Having  explained  the  pecuh'ar  system  of 
government  existing  in  Thibet,  we  may 
DOW  pass  on  to  notice  the  Chinese  policy 
in  connection  with  that  country  and  its 
bearing  on  the  foreign  relations  of  Thibet 
in  the  present  and  immediate  future. 

Formerly,  Mongolia,  the  Corea,  Cochin 
China,  Siam,  Burmah  and  Thibet  were  all 
tributary  to  China,' and  sent  ambassadors 
to  Pekin  to  acknowledge  their  depen 
deoce.  Thus  China  was  completely  sur- 
rounded by  a  chain  of  smaller  tributary 
5tates,  and  this  fact  helped  to  establish 
the  belief  that  the  emperor  of  China  was 
emperor  of  the  whole  world,  as  even  now 
represented  in  popular  editions  of  Chi- 
nese maps  on  which  China  occupies  nearly 
the  whole  sheet,  leaving  Japan,  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  Europe  to  be  represented  by 
small  dots.  These  maps  are  accepted  and 
thoroughly  believed  in  by  the  people  in 
the  interior  of  China.  The  belief  that  the 
emperor  of  China  rules  the  world,  so 
earnestly  propagated  by  the  Chinese  offi- 
cials, found  additional  support  from  the 
fact  of  European  ambassadors  being  sent 
to  Pekin  ;  these  being  understood  by  the 
people  to  be  sent  like  the  ambassadors  of 
the  tributary  states  already  mentioned  to 
pay  respect  and  do  homage  to  the  Chinese 
emperor,  and  possibly  to  keep  order 
among  foreign    residents  in    China.     It 
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was  further  supported  until  lately  by  the 
fact  that  no  Chinese  ambassador  had  to  go 
to  any  foreign  court,  and  even  now  they 
have  only  one  for  several  states,  and  this 
much  renders  the  mandarins  of  the  inte- 
rior furious  to  think  of  (i.e.,  those  of  the 
old  school,  with  all  its  credulity  and  igno- 
rance), as  they  cannot  understand  such  a 
stooping  to  barbarian  powers. 

In  later  times  Cochin  China,  Siam, 
Burmah  have  either  wholly  or  practically 
thrown  off  their  allegiance,  and  no  longer 
pay  tribute.  They  now  rarely  (some  of 
them  even  never)  send  ambassadors  with 
presents  to  Pekin.  This  as  a  natural 
consequence.is  attracting  attention  and  is 
commencing  to  prejudice  the  belief  in  the 
emperor  of  China  as  ruler  of  the  world ; 
and  yet  this  belief  is  a  part  apparently  of 
the  Chinese  nature,  and  almost  a  necessity 
to  the  tranquillity  of  that  peculiar  country, 
and  to  the  stability  of  the  throne. 

Recently,  the  Chinese  government  has 
sent  demands  to  Siam  claiming  the  re- 
sumption of  the  payment  of  tribute  by  that 
state. 

The  Pekin  officials  fully  realize  that  the 
loss  of  these  states  is  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  influence  of  Europeans 
since  their  arrival  and  settlement  in  those 
parts.  Naturally,  then,  they  fear  that,  if 
Europeans  enter  and  settle  in  the  Corea, 
or  in  Thibet,  or  in  Tonkin,  the  same  thing 
would  happen  in  those  countries,  and  so 
we  see  a  similar  game  of  obstruction 
played  in  all  of  them.  They  specially 
dread  the  entry  of  Europeans  into  Thibet, 
where  it  is  well  known  there  is  a  very 
strong  party,  numerically  speaking,  an- 
tagonistic to  the  present  Chinese  rule,  and 
desiring  autonomy.  The  people  of  Thi- 
bet too  are  quite  different  from  the  Chi- 
nese in  character,  and  cannot  agree  with 
the  latter.  Again  the  Thibetans  are  tired 
of  seeing  all  the  Chinese  mandarins  sent 
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to  Thibet  reaping  lar^e  private  fortunes 
out  of  the  country,  against  which  the  sums 
spent  by  the  Chinese  government  on  the 
soldiery  and  lamas,  divided  in  infinitesi- 
mal portions  amongst  many,  are  by  no 
means  considered  as  even  a  partial  set-off. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment does  not  derive  much  pecuniary 
gain  from  Thibet,  say  only  a  few  thou- 
sands of  pounds  levied  chiefly  in  duties  at 
Ta-tsien-lu,  still  it  is  a  mine  to  the  Chi- 
nese  officials,  even  though  it  may  be  actu- 
ally a  burden  pecuniarilv  to  the  Chinese 
government.  The  burden,  however,  is 
compensated  for  by  having  another  do 
minion  in  the  empire  for  the  sake  of  pres- 
tige, and  this  is  really  why  China  is  so 
jealous  of  European  enterprise  entering 
Thibet,  the  Corea,  or  Tonkin.  It  should 
also  be  remembered  that  through  the  oc- 
cupation of  Lhasa  as  the  centre  of  la- 
roaism  or  Buddhism,  and  the  derivation 
of  the  Taranatb  Lama  from  that  holy  city, 
China  controls  the  whole  of  Mongolia,  or 
at  least  exercises  a  dominant  religious 
influence  over  it.* 

The  following  story,  as  it  accounts  for 
the  present  position  of  the  G^  lOk-pa  sect 
as  the  recognized  official  sect,  and  of  the 
present  influential  position  of  itschief,  the 
ta-lei-lama,  may  prove  interesting,  apart 
from  the  political  importance  some  attach 
to  it. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  Chinese  dynasty 
there  occurred  a  civil  war  in  China  against 
that  dynasty,  the  partisans  of  which  called 
in  to  their  assistance  a  celebrated  Manchu 
general.  This  general  some  years  before 
had  had  his  fortune  told  by  a  lama  high 
priest  of  Thibet,  and  it  was  prophesitd 
then  that  he  would  become  emperor  of 
China.  Being  called  by  the  Chinese  loyal 
party,  he  went  to  the  emperor's  help,  and 
finding  on  his  arrival  that  the  emperor 
had  fled  and  that  the  throne  was  vacant, 
he  sat  down,  and  proclaimed  himself 
emperor,  thereby  fulfilling  the  high  priest's 
prophecy.  This,  says  the  story,  was  the 
origin  of  the  present  Manchu  dynasty, 
and  the  success  is  of  course  attributed  to 
the  old  high  priest,  who  belonged  to  the 
Gdliik-pa  sect.  Owing  to  this,  the  present 
dynasty  nominated  that  as  the  official  sect, 
and  in  order  to  retain  its  prayers  in  favor 
of  the  dynasty,  the  sect  is  paid  a  yearly 
subsidy  by  the  emperor,  and  the  Manchus 
believe  that,  were  those  prayers  to  cease, 
the  dynasty  would  fall  and  the  whole  of 
China  be  lost  to  it.    The  Chinese  are 
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fully  alive  to  the  probability,  indeed  ce^ 
tainty,  that  were  Europeans  to  obtain  a 
footing  in  Thibet,  the  influence  of  the 
lamas  (already  so  much  hated  by  the 
people)  would  cease,  and  as  the  lamaa 
themselves  express  it,  "their  cup  would 
be  broken.'*  With  the  collapse  of  the 
lamas  would  vanish  the  prayers  for  the 
dynasty.  Thus  it  is  evident  how  from 
political  and  religious  motives  it  is  entirely 
in  the  interest  of  the  emperor  of  China 
and  of  the  lamas,  more  especially  of  the 
Gdl{ik-pa  sect,  to  exert  every  effort  to 
keep  Europeans  out  of  Thibet.  So  runs 
the  story  as  believed  in  Thibet,  but  there 
is  one  drawback,  we  are  told,  to  its  ac* 
ceptance  s'u  toto^  and  that  is,  that  this 
story  about  the  Manchu  general  **  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  detailed  history.*'  The 
story,  however,  is  believed  in  Thibet  as  it 
is  told  here,  and  the  reasoning  may  be 
more  correct,  as  to  its  consequences,  than 
the  historical  details.  Then,  again,  the 
Thibetan  petty  officials  would  be  obstruc- 
tive as  regards  the  entry  of  Europeans, 
fearing  the  loss  of  their  unlawful  exac- 
tions, to  which  the  people  would  not 
submit,  once  they  had  been  taught  inde- 
pendence and  a  sense  of  justice  by  Euro- 
peans. 

The  Darjeeling  railway,  and  the  inter- 
course  it  permits  by  allowing  Thibetans 
to  visit  India,  is  already  making  a  stir  in 
public  opinion  in  Thibet.  It  is  encourage 
ing  comparisons  between  British  rule,  with 
its  justice  and  freedom  from  official  pilfer- 
ing and  tyranny  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
unhappy  cunditions  ruling  in  Thibet  on 
the  other,  where  the  people  are  looted  by 
both  lamas  and  officials  to  the  last  point 
of  endurance. 

Following  the  above  superstitious  be- 
lief and  its  consequences,  we  may  as  well 
here  mention  four  prophecies  concerning 
Thibet,  current  there,  and  instructive  in 
their  way. 

1.  There  is  a  prophecy  to  the  effect  that 
the  Thibetan  religion  will  be  replaced  by 
another  from  the  east. 

2.  That  after  the  thirteenth  ta-lei-lama 
there  would  never  be  another. 

The  present  ta-lei-lama  is  the  thirteenth 
(others  say  he  is  the  twelfth),  and  even 
at  his  selection  there  was  a  strong  party 
against  raising  another,  protesting  against 
the  inutility  and  waste  of  money  caused 
by  having  one. 

3.  There  is  a  prophecy  among  the  Bud- 
dhists, extracted  from  their  Scriptures, 
and  much  talked  about  by  the  Thibetan 
people,  which  assigns  dates  or  terms  for 
the  duration  of  several  Buddhist  sects. 
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Accordincr  to  these  dates  the  Baddhist 
religion  itself  should  pass  away  about  this 
time ;  and  it  is  also  said  that  it  will  be 
replaced  by  a  religion  coming  from  the 
south ;  not  east,  as  in  prophecy  No.  i. 

It  is  true  that,  as  regards  numbers  and 
wealth,  the  lamas  were  never  so  well  off 
as  now ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that,  as  far 
as  respect  from  the  people  and  moral 
strength  are  concerned,  they  were  never 
so  badly  off.  Their  rapacity,  disgraceful 
misconduct,  and  immorality  have  extin- 
guished all  respect  for  the  class  as  a  whole, 
leaving  very  lew  exceptions,  personally 
respected. 

4.  This  prophecy  is  to  the  effect  that 
when  a  certain  lake's  water  —  probably 
the  Tangri  Nor  or  Nam  Tso  —  runs  low 
and  becomes  salt,  then  the  lama  power 
will  come  to  an  end.  This,  in  the  matter 
of  the  water,  is  said  to  have  already  oc- 
curred. 

Now,  individually,  perhaps,  these  proph- 
ecies might  be  of  little  value,  but  taken 
collectively,  as  indicating  the  presentiment 
or  anticipation  of  a  possible  change  in  the 
established  order  of  things,  they  may  be 
taken  as  the  straw  to  show  which  way  the 
wind  is  blowing.  Even  on  the  principle 
of  the  wish  being  father  to  the  thought 
they  are  interesting,  if  not  instructive. 
Further,  the  effect  they  would  have  on 
the  minds  and  actions  of  those  interested 
in  maintaining  the  established  order  of 
things  is  perfectly  apparent,  and  may  col- 
lectively be  taken  as  a  factor  and  added 
to  the  reasons  by  which  to  account  for 
the  exclusive  policy,  rf  we  may  so  call  it, 
adopted  by  China  in  regard  to  Thibet. 

If  we  consider  the  tendencies  of  all 
English  politicians,  of  whatever  party,  to 
object  to  any  extension  of  British  influ- 
ence, and  especially  to  any  territorial  ag- 
grandizement, the  conclusion  is  forced 
upon  us  that  a  disruption  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  can  only  end  to  the  advantage  of 
Russia,  and  the  increase  of  her  resources, 
in  warlike  men  particularly.  It  behoves 
us,  therefore,  to  uphold  the  Chinese  sway, 
especially  in  Mongolia  and  Thibet. 

The  Thibetans,  on  the  other  hand,  hate 
the  Chinese  officials,  and  say  that  the  lat- 
ter come  to  their  country  beggars  and 
grow  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  country. 
The  people  of  Thibet  are  indeed  simply 
considered  by  thQ  official  classes  as  the 
wealth  suppliers  of  the  lamas,  and  of  the 
Chinese  and  Thibetan  officials.  The 
lamas  have  been  said  to  form  nearly  a 
quarter,  if  not  more,  of  the  entire  male 
adult  population.  This  means  that  a  quar- 
ter of  what  might  be  bread-winners  are 


drones,  and  living  by  the  labor  of  others. 
When  we  consider  that  tnese  drones  are 
not  content  with  necessaries  of  life  only, 
but  require  luxuries,  and  have  powers 
which  they  do  not  fail  to  use  in  their 
efforts  to.extort  from  the  people  the  full 
measure  of  their  wants,  it  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  such  a  state  of  things  can  be 
permitted  to  exist  by  any  people  in  the 
world.  Yet  on  the  top  of  all  this  we  have 
the  Chinese  and  Thibetan  officials  and 
their  exactions. 

By  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  sys- 
tem of  government,  the  Chinese  can  at 
any  moment  lay  all  blame  on  the  Thibe- 
tans for  any  hostile  act  against  Europeans 
or  for  any  obstruction  they  may  have 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  latter;  whilst  at 
the  same  time  the  Chinese  government 
may  and  probably  have  given  the  very  or- 
ders which  brought  about  the  act  of  hostil- 
ity or  obstruction.  Thus  while  apologizing 
at  Pekin  for  some  Thibetan  obstruction, 
the  very  orders  for  such  obstruction  prob- 
ably emanated  from  Pekin.  As  an  in- 
stance of  this  sort  of  double-dealing,  whilst 
Sir  Thomas  Wade  was  arranging  the 
treaty  or  convention  by  certain  clauses  of 
which  Europeans  were  to  be  allowed  to 
travel  in  China,  the  Chinese  government, 
agreeing  to  these  clauses,  at  the  same 
time  despatched  two  special  commission- 
ers to  the  Thibetan  frontier  with  express 
orders  to  see  that  the  frontiers  were  extra 
well  guarded,  especially  those  adjoining 
Boutan  and  Sikhim !  Had  an  attempt 
been  made  to  enter  Thibet  by,  let  us  say 
for  the  sake  of  argument  and  with  all 
respect,  a  Sir  Richard  Temple,  even  he 
would  have  been  turned  back,  and  the 
Chinese  government,  if  appealed  to,  would 
have  protested  its  sorrow,  and  would  have 
regretted  the  obstructiveness  of  those 
barbarian  Thibetans.  That  the  above 
orders  were  sent  we  have  on  excellent 
authority. 

The  Chinese  government  can  apply  a 
similar  system  with  almost  equal  facility 
to  Tonkin,  utilizing  Black  Flags  in  place 
of  Thibetans.  But  the  above  is  only  one 
instance  of  the  obstructive  policy  adopted 
for  Thibet  by  China.  Let  us  give  a  still 
more  surprising  and  instructive  one. 

The  Count  Szdch^nyi  arrived  in  Pekin 
with  his  European  companions,  and  most 
excellent  letters  of  recommendation  to  the 
Pekin  officials.  After  remaining  some 
time  in  Pekin,  in  order,  we  presume,  to 
become  personally  known  to  the  authori- 
ties there,  and  to  acquire  their  good-will, 
he  obtained  through  his  powerful  letters 
of  recommendation,  and  on  account  of  his 
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rank,  an  escort  of  some  forty  to  fifty  sol- 
diers, several  mandarins,  and  every  possi- 
ble requisite  in  the  shape  of  passports 
and  special  letters  commending  him  to 
the  authorities  in  the  interior.  His  first 
object,  we  t>elieve,  was  to  visit  the  Lup 
Nor  (lake)  between  Siberia  and  the  Koko 
Nor  (lake),  to  the  north  of  the  Quen  Lung 
(mountains).  He  followed  up  the  Yang- 
tse-kiang  to  Ssu  chu'an.  Hence  he  aimed 
for  Kangsoo  (or  Kang-su)  and  there  he 
met  Tso  Tsong  Tong,  governor  of  Kang* 
811,  the  general  who  commanded  the  troops 
against  the  Mahomedans  of  Kang-sQ. 
Kang-sii,  or  Gong-sd  is  far  up  in  the  north 
towards  Mongolia.  From  thence  he  start- 
ed with  his  escort  and  travelled  to  Sin-io, 
and  thence  to  Koko  Nor,  of  which  he  made 
an  exploration ;  bui  when  he  attempted  to 
go  further  towards  the  Lup  Nor,  he  was 
for  the  first  time  opposed  by  the  Chinese 
authorities,  by  whom  he  was  given  a  guide 
who  had  received  secret  orders  to  make 
the  party  lose  themselves  in  the  desert. 
These  orders  were  carried  out,  and  the 
party  were  obliged  to  return  to  Sin-in*fu, 
and  there  the  count  was  informed  that,  all 
his  papers  and  passports  notwithstanding, 
DO  Chinaman  should  be  allowed  to  accon> 
pany  him,  because  it  was  not  the  official 
route,  because  it  is  a  desert  in  that  direc- 
tion, because  the  Thibetans  might  do  him 
some  injury,  and  so  on  adinfinitum.  He 
was,  however,  advised  to  follow  the  offi- 
cial route  by  Chen-tii  (or  Cheng-tu),  Ta- 
tsien-lu,  Litang,  Bathang,  and  so  on,  and 
assurances  were  given  him  that  he  would 
meet  with  no  obstacles  by  that  route. 
The  count,  disgusted,  returned  to  Cheng 
tu,  the  capital  of  Ssu-chu*ao.  There  the 
viceroy  Ting  Kong  Pao  tried  to  turn 
him  from  his  project,  but  not  succeeding 
in  this,  he  gave  the  count  an  escort  of 
forty  soldiers  and  four  mandarins,  but 
gave  orders  that  the  count  should  be 
stopped  either  at  Ta-tsien-lu,  Litang,  or.at 
all  costs  or  Bathang,  the  last  frontier 
town.  This,  indeed,  was  a  secret  order 
that  had  travelled  ahead  of  the  count 
long  before  from  Pekin,  and  had  reached 
long  ere  this  the  Chinese  commissioners 
10  Thibet,  one  of  these  turning  them  to 
his  own  profit,  as  we  shall  mention  later 
on.  These  orders  simply  cancelled  the 
passports  the  Pekin  officials  had  felt 
obliged  to  accord  to  the  count,  when  he 
was  in  Pekin,  to  save  appearances.  At 
Ta-tsien-lu  he  was  well  advised  as  to 
these  secret  orders  having  been  in  waiting 
some  time  against  his  arrival,  but  we  are 
not  at  liberty  to  mention  by  whom  he  was 
so  advised.    The  count  could  not  bring 
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himself  to  believe  that  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment could  stoop  to  such  duplicity. 
He,  therefore,  determined  to  go  on  and 
prove  the  facts  for  himself.  His  troubles, 
as  he  was  warned  would  prove  the  case, 
began  at  Litang.  He  was  proceeding  to 
visit  the  lamassery  there,  containing  some 
three  thousand  members,  when  he  was 
met  with  a  shower  of  stones,  carefully 
aimed  to  frighten  but  not  to  hurt  him,  be 
it  understood.  The  same  thing  occurred 
again  at  Bathang.  The  mandarins  at 
Bathang  told  him  that  there  were  several 
thousand  Thibetan  troops  on  the  frontier 
expressly  to  prevent  his  entry  into  Thibet. 
Nevertheless  the  Chinese  mandarins 
treated  him  most  hospitably  all  the  time 
he  was  with  them,  in  order  to  make  him 
believe  the  obstruction  was  no  fault  of 
theirs.  They  assumed  the  rdle  of  friends 
and  protectors,  saying,  how  could  they  be 
expected  to  oppose  all  those  thousands  of 
Thibetan  troops,  with  but  a  mere  handful 
of  opium-eating  soldiers.  Acting  under 
their  secret  instructions,  these  very  offi- 
cials had  sent  on  the  orders  to  have  the 
troops  massed  on  the  frontier.  After  sev- 
eral days  wasted  in  negotiations,  the 
count  consented  to  return  out  of  China 
vi&  the  Yunan  and  Burmah  route,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  wished  to  pass  along 
the  banks  of  the  Kin-chakiang  at  some 
four  leagues  or  less  from  Bathang.  The 
Kin-cha-kiang  is  some  two  days'  march 
from  the  Thibetan  frontier,  and,  therefore, 
well  outside  of  Thibetan  limits,  yet  the 
Thibetan  soldiery  (probably  under  the 
authority  or  with  the  consent  of  the  Ba- 
thang officials)  had  advanced  beyond  their 
frontier  these  two  days'  march,  up  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Kin-cha-kiang,  which 
they  guarded.  On  the  count  coming  into 
view,  they  fired  towards  him  across  the 
river,  some  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide. 
The  officials  with  him  said  they  heard  the 
balls  whistling  past  them,  although  the 
count,  we  understand,  does  not  appear  to 
have  heard  them.  After  this  trip  he  re- 
turned to  Bathang,  and  thence  followed  a 
route  to  Burmah  somewhat  unknown  to 
Europeans,  save  to  missionaries.  He 
was  accompanied  by  an  escort,  and  treated 
with  every  outward  mark  of  respect  and 
honor. 

In  this  instance  we  have  the  case  of  a 
gentleman  specially  recommended  to  the 
court  at  Pekin,  a  person  of  high  rank, 
with  practically  unlimited  means  at  his 
command  and  with  great  determination, 
and  yet  the  above  shows  bow  all  these 
qualifications  counted  for  nothing  in  as- 
sisting him  to  carry  out  his  real  object. 
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that  of  crossing  the  Thibetan  frontier. 
Cooper,  Gill  and  Mesny  have  all  been 
treated  somewhat  similarly,  though  with 
less  indignity,  and  the  ill-success  of  these 
several  attempts  has  only  ended  in  mak- 
ing the  Chinese  mandarins  more  auda- 
cious in  their  dout/ie  dealings,  and  the 
Thibetans  more  audacious  in  their  open 
resistance  and  obstruction.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Chinese  mandarins  play  ex- 
ternally the  roUoi  friends  and  protectors, 
aod  under  this  use  their  authority  to  or- 
ganize the  Thibetan  opposition,  which 
they  pretend  not  to  be  able  to  control. 
This  is  now  their  successful  and  system- 
atic  plan.  Naturally  never  having  been 
punished  as  they  were  only  obeying  or- 
ders, the  Thibetans  on  the  eastern  fron- 
tier will  probably  carry  their  resistance 
further  than  mere  demonstration  on  some 
future  occasion. 

Whilst  on  this  subject  of  the  Chinese 
plan  of  satisfying  aggrieved  Europeans 
and  loyally  disobedient  native  officials,  we 
may  as  well  call  attention  to  ihe  fact  that 
the  instigator  of  poor  Margary's  murder 
has  not  been  executed,  as  is  supposed  in 
England.  In  1882  he  was  still  at  large 
and  a  rich  and  powerful  leader  of  maraud- 
ers, constantly  stirring  up  hatred  and  ani- 
mus ^ga\nsi  the  Christians  in  Sd-lin-hien 
(Ssa-chu^an).  The  actual  murderer  has 
not  only  not  been  punished,  but  has  been 
promoted,  and  is  now,  or  was  in  1882,  a 
mandarin,  with  the  full  powers  of  his  of- 
fice in  the  Kin-chang  district.  This  is 
vouched  for  on  the  best  local  authority,  all 
the  clauses  of  the  celebrated  *'Margary 
proclamation  "  notwithstanding. 

We  stated  at  the  commencement  of  this 
article  that  "there  is  probably  no  country 
in  the  world  of  equal  size  which  contains 
within  itself  such  real  weakness  from  a 
political  point  of  view,  and  which  could 
be  so  easily  made  a  prey  of  by  a  designing 
neighbor."  Havings  we  trust,  prepared 
the  reader  in  a  measure  for  an  acceptance 
of  that  statement  by  giving  him  an  insight 
into  the  friction  existing  between  the  peo- 
ple on  the  one  hand  and  the  lamas  and 
Chinese  and  Thibetan  officials  on  the 
other,  owing  to  the  ill-treatment  of  the 
people  by  the  officials,  and  the  unmerciful 
exactions  the  people  are  now  powerless 
to  resist,  let  us  show  how  a  designing 
neighbor  might  set  to  work  with  every 
chance  of  success.  Let  us  suppose  that 
the  ruling  power  in  India  desired  to  an- 
nex Thibet  at  some  future  day,  or  being 
at  war  with  China  desired  to  create  a  di- 
vision 00  the  Chinese  western  frontier. 
This  could  be  done  under  capable  guid- 


ance with  no  vtry  great  difficulty.  Apart 
from  the  above-mentioned  friction,  there 
exists  a  great  jealousy  between  the  vari- 
ous Buddhist  sects,  and  this  could  be 
turned  to  account.  The  sects  once  set  in 
action  against  each  other,  the  people  would 
rise  against  all  the  sects,  and  the  next 
step,  that  of  rising  against  the  Chinese 
authority,  would  certainly  follow.  Whether 
in  the  latter  case  the  people  would  be  suc- 
cessful would  probably  depend  upon  the 
demands  made  00  the  Chinese  army  else- 
where, or  upon  the  amount  of  assistance 
the  Thibetans  received  from  abroad.  Al- 
though the  Chinese  army  of  occupation 
does  not,  it  is  said,  exceed  four  thousand 
men  in  time  of  peace,  and  although  these 
—  being  scattered  in  small  detachments 
over  the  whole  country  —  might  be  easily 
massacred  to  a  man  by  the  Thibetans, 
still,  unless  China  were  reduced  to  a  de- 
gree almost  imf.ossible  to  imagine,  it  could 
hardly  be  expected  that  the  Thibetans 
would  be  able  to  maintain  their  indepen- 
dence permanently  unless  assisted  by 
diplomacy  or  by  force  from  abroad. 

As  an  example  let  us  take  the  case  of 
the  chief  of  the  lamassery  at  Sa-kia- 
gung.  This  lamassery  is  almost  at  the 
Indian  frontier,  viz.,  northeast  of  Nepaul 
(Nipal).  The  sect  to  which  this  lamassery 
belongs  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  im- 
portant, and  its  chief  could  be  bought 
over.  Take  another  case.  At  Tri-chi- 
lung-bo,  on  the  Sampo,  there  is  a  very 
powerful  lamassery,  the  chief  of  which 
is  nearly  equal  to  the  ta-lei-lama.  This 
lamassery  is  close  to  the  town  of  Shiga- 
tze.  The  chief  is  believed  to  be  the 
brother  of  the  ta-Iei-lama  and  could  easily 
become  his  rival.  About  the  fourteenth 
or  fifteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era 
there  occurred  a  division  to  meet  certain 
rivalries  of  the  time,  under  two  great  re- 
formers. The  ta-lei-lama  or  present  head 
(officially  considered  so  only)  received  the 
spirit  of  Buddha,  whereas  the  Tri-chi- 
lung-bo-lama  received  the  heart,  thus  es- 
tablishing two  Buddhas  where  formerly 
there  had  been  only  one.  This  chief  of 
the  Tri-chi-lung-bo  lamassery  is  called  fien 
shan  fu  by  the  Chinese,  and  pen  khin 
rhinbo  fchiehy  the  Thibetans  {pen  ss  mas- 
ter ;  khin  b=3  knowing ;  rhinbo  =^  ^xwoms  ; 
khii=agTt2LXt  f.^.,  great,  precious,  know- 
ing, or  learned  master.)  This  chief  is  of 
the  dominant  G^luk-pa  sect,  but  as  from 
time  to  time  other  sects  have  been  domi- 
nant in  their  day,  and  still  exist,  their 
present  chiefs  are  spiritually  independent 
of  the  ta-lei-lama  and  of  each  other. 
There  are  consequently  several  popes  or 
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chief  lamas,  both  names  being  inappro* 
priately  used  by  Europeans.  All  this 
means  a  fruitful  source  of  jealousies  and 
antagonisms,  and  were  the  Chinese  power 
withdrawn  from  Thibet  without  being  im- 
mediately replaced  by  another,  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  there  would  be  a  general 
rising  of  sect  against  sect,  of  one  lamas- 
aery  against  another  (probably  even  of  the 
same  sect),  of  the  people  against  the 
lamasseries,  of  civil  chiefs  against  others, 
and  the  people  taking  sides  would  fight 
against  each  other  till  civil  war  and 
anarchy  would  leave  the  opening  for  the 
designing  neighbor  to  step  in  and  form  a 
new  rigime  at  the  most  trifling  inconven- 
ience to  himself. 

Charles  H.  Leppbr. 
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Again  I  protest  that,  however  much 
appearances  may  be  against  me,  it  was  not 
really  my  fault.  Besides,  the  lady  was  old 
enough  to  be  responsible  for  her  own 
actions,  and  I  contend  that  she  should 
have  been  as  good  a  judge  of  propriety  as 
myself.  As  for  Mrs.  Grundy  and  her 
votaries,  I  can  afford  to  treat  them  with 
the  contempt  they  deserve;  but  when 
one's  own  wife  sides  with  the  opposition, 
and  concurs  in  the  vote  of  censure,  it  be- 
comes necessary,  however  much  against 
the  grain,  for  the  accused  to  deliver  a 
statement  of  defence.  Here,  then,  is  the 
true  story,  and  I  leave  it  to  you  to  judge 
whether,  and  how  far,  I  am  to  blame. 

First  of  all,  it  was  through  no  fault  of 
mine  that  my  wife*s  cold  obliged  me  to  ap- 
pear at  Mrs.  Brown's  dance  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  bachelor.  I  protested  vainly 
against  being  made  to  go,  but  my  wife 
herself  insisted  that,  considering  the 
dearth  of  gentlemen  in  our  neighborhood, 
it  would  be  too  bad  of  me  to  absent  my- 
self on  the  plea  of  some  one  else's  cold. 
Therefore,  submitting  to  destiny,  and 
under  protest,  I  went. 

Secondly,  my  introduction  to  Miss 
Spinks  was  an  honor  utterly  unsolicited, 
the  gratuitous  act  of  my  hostess,  kindly 
intended,  no  doubt,  as  a  compliment  to  us 
both.  Miss  Spinks  being,  like  myself,  of  a 
literary  turn,  the  authoress  of  one  or  two 
society  novels,  and  of  some  reams  of 
sentimental  verse,  as  yet  unpublished. 
She  was  spending  a  short  holiday  with 
her  friend  Mrs.  Brown,  studying  such  as- 
pects of  country  life  and  manners  as  she 


could  not  acquire  with  equal  facility 
in  the  reading-room  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum. Her  next  work  was  to  be  a 
sporting  novel,  and  she  was  eager  for  all 
information  on  such  subjects  that  I  could 
give  her.  So  much  she  confided  to  me  in 
the  course  of  our  first  set  of  lancers,  and 
seeing  that  she  was  interested  in  my  con- 
versation, I  did  perhaps  dance  with  her, 
and  sit  in  the  conservatory  with  her, 
rather  more  frequently  than  would  have 
been  strictly  proper  had  I  been  a  bachelor 
and  she  ten  years  younger.  But  on  this 
point  the  husband  of  my  wife  and  father 
of  my  family  need  not  stoop  to  defend 
himself. 

Among  much  varied  information  on 
sporting  matters  generally,  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  I  mentioned  that 
the  otter-hounds  were  to  meet  next  morn- 
ing at  Penton  Bridge,  and  I  may  even 
have  added  that  I  intended  to  be  there, 
and  that  the  fixture  was  for  7.30.  At  all 
events.  Miss  Spinks  says  that  I  did  so, 
and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  cor- 
rectness of  her  statement.  But  of  this  I 
am  quite  certain,  that  neither  she  nor  I 
said  a  single  word  about  her  going  to 
Penton  Bridge,  nor  did  I  express  any 
opinion  on  the  propriety  of  ladies  indulg- 
ing in  such  pastimes.  I  may  have  said 
that  certain  of  the  fair  sex  in  our  neigh- 
borhood did  attend  the  meets,  and  even 
followed  the  chase,  but  whatever  inference 
Miss  Spinks  may  have  drawn  from  my 
remark,  the  fact  remains  that  I  made  no 
suggestion,  and  held  out  no  inducement 
whatever  to  her  personally,  to  take  any 
part  in  the  sport.  This  I  most  emphati- 
cally declare. 

Consequently,  I  do  no  violence  to  my 
conscience  by  asserting  that  nothing  was 
farther  from  my  thoughts  than  a  rencontre 
with  Miss  Spinks,  when,  after  three  hours* 
sleep,  I  donned  my  heaviest  boots  and 
oldest  clothes,  in  preparation  for  a  tramp 
over  meadow  and  plough  in  pursuit  of  the 
angler's  bUe  noire.  The  usual  feeling  of 
doing  something  very  meritorious,  which 
attends  a  feat  of  early  rising,  alone  caused 
the  elation  which  buoyed  me  up  to  shave 
with  cold  water,  breakfast  off  half-cooked 
viands,  and  run  wildly  for  half  a  mile  to 
catch  my  train,  with  the  certainty  of  a 
stitch  in  the  side  as  a  first  instalment  of 
the  day's  labors.  Reaching  the  station 
just  as  the  train  was  due  to  start,  I  of 
course  found  the  engine  still  uncoupled, 
and  the  driver  indulging  in  playful  pleas- 
antries with  a  semi-somnolent  porter,  as 
if  time  were  of  no  consequence  to  the 
company  or  its  cusvomers.    But  diving 
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into  SI  smoking  carriage,  I  was  able  to 
fiod  some  comfort,  and  was  again  in  high 
good  humor  when  I  alighted  at  Penton 
Road  Station,  fifty  yards  from  the  ap- 
pointed rendezvous. 

Again  I  solemnly  protest  that  nothing, 
not  even  the  absence  of  the  ever-punctual 
master  himself,  could  have  caused  me 
greater  astonishment  than  did  the  pres- 
ence on  the  platform  of  my  partner  of  the 
previous  evening.  Any  witness  of  her 
greeting  of  myself  and  of  my  wonder- 
struck  return  of  her  effusiveness  must 
bear  me  out  in  what  I  say.  I  know  that 
Mrs.  D'Arcy  Domville,  a  notorious  gos- 
sip and  slanderer,  who  under  escort  of 
Captain  Heavitree,  was  nearest  to  us  at 
the  moment,  has  since  characterized  me 
as  a  consummate  actor,  *'  but  just  the  least 
bit  too  consummate,  you  know,  my  dear." 
But  those  who  know  her  propensities 
would  hardly  take  her  insinuations  against 
my  plain  unvarnished  tale,  and  I  am  coo- 
tent  to  be  judged  by  an  impartial  jury, 
reserving  the  right  to  challenge  any  friend 
of  Mrs.  Domville's  whose  name  may  ap- 
pear on  the  panel. 

But  to  resume.  Alighting  from  a  first- 
class  carriage  (I  was  modestly  travelling 
third,)  Miss  Spinks  glanced  round,  singled 
me  out,  and,  advancing  towards  me,  held 
out  her  hand.  In  my  astonishment,  I 
even  omitted  to  raise  my  hat  —  a  fact 
which  I  learn  has  been  scored  against 
me  by  the  D'Arcy  Domville  clique,  as 
implying  greater  intimacy  than  our  very 
short  acquaintance  warranted  —  and,  be- 
fore I  could  utter  a  word.  Miss  Spinks 
was  shaking  hands  with  me  warmly,  look- 
ing confidingly  in  my  lace,  and  saying  in 
a  low  tone,  ^  • 

**  I  knew  you  would  be  here,  and 
wouldn't  mind  taking  charge  of  me.  You 
talked  so  cleverly  atK>ut  otter-hunting  last 
night  that  I  could  not  resist  coming,  so  1 
have  given  Mrs.  Brown  the  slip  and  am 
trusting  entirely  to  you." 

Ordinary  civility  would  not  allow  me  to 
do  less  than  consent.  1  could  not  sug- 
gest that  the  company  of  another  lady 
would  have  been  desirable,  and  reflecting 
that  I  was  a  sober  married  man,  and  she 
certainly  not  on  the  skittish  side  of  thirty, 
1  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Be- 
sides, from  her  costume  it  was  evident 
that  she  did  not  mean  to  do  more  than  see 
the  meet,  and  perhaps  walk  to  the  bridge 
to  watch  the  hounds  take  the  water,  and 
then  she  could  quite  well  return  alone, 
leaving  me  to  join  the  sport.  She  wore  a 
fashionably  made  walking-dress,  of  some 
flimsy  material,  short  enough  to  show  a 


modicum  of  scarlet  stocking  and  a  pair  of 
high-heeled  French  shoes,  slightly  out  of 
place  even  on  our  highroads,  and  calcu- 
lated to  stamp  their  wearer  as  a  lunatic 
had  she  intended  to  venture  into  the  fields 
in  them.  I  was  therefore  without  misgiv- 
ings on  that  score,  and  indeed  my  mind 
was  for  the  moment  otherwise  occupied. 
No  doubt,  as  Miss  Spinks  said,  I  had 
talked  cleverly  of  otter-huniing  at  the 
dance,  and  her  absolute  ignorance  of  the 
subject  had  perhaps  tended  to  magnify 
my  knowledge.  But  it  was  nevertheless 
true  that  I  had  never  hitherto  seen  otter- 
hounds at  work,  and  my  wisdom  was  en- 
tirely derived  from  the  pages  of  the  Fields 
and  from  after-dinner  accounts  of  great 
runs  detailed  by  our  neighboring  squires. 
It  was  therefore  essential  that  I  should 
keep  my  eyes  and  memory  on  the  alert, 
and  should  manage  to  remove  my  fair 
companion  as  much  as  possible  beyond 
earshot  of  our  better-informed  neighbors, 
lest  she  should  ask  questions  calculated 
to  expose  my  ignorance.  This  explana- 
tion, though  humiliating,  I  feel  compelled 
to  make,  so  as  to  answer  the  charges  of 
isolating  Miss  Spinks  and  avoiding  the 
rest  of  the  field,  which  have,  I  understand, 
been  whispered  against  me  by  the  D'Arcy 
Domville  faction. 

There  was  a  general  move  to  the  cross- 
roads, where  stands  the  Penton  Bridge 
Hotel,  a  small  roadside  inn,  to  which  a 
meet  of  the  otter-hounds  brings  a  welcome 
flash  of  custom  and  notoriety.  Here  we 
fell  in  with  the  equestrian  contingent  and 
a  score  or  so  of  carriage  folk,  who  had 
driven  over  to  attend  the  meet.  I  could 
not  help  noticing  one  or  two  curious 
glances  bestowed  by  my  lady  friends  on 
my  companion  as  I  exchanged  greetings 
with  them.  Some  of  those  present  had 
seen  her  at  Mrs.  Brown's  dance,  and 
among  these  Miss  Fortescue,  a  merry, 
pleasant  girl  and  a  noted  pedestrian  in 
our  small  circle,  was  pleased  to  rall^  roe 
on  my  appearance  in  the  rdU  of  squire  of 
dames.  I  hastened  to  explain  that  curios- 
ity to  see  the  hounds,  with  a  view  to  her 
forthcoming  novel,  was  the  sole  cause  of 
Miss  Spinks's  presence,  hoping  that  Miss 
Fortescue  would  circulate  this  explana- 
tion, and  withdrew  as  speedily  as  possible 
with  my  companion  to  a  position  of  com- 
parative obscurity. 

Presently,  with  a  rush  and  a  scramble, 
the  pack  issued  from  an  outhouse,  in 
which  they  had  spent  an  hour  in  rest  and 
refreshment,  and  as  they  plunged  pell-mell 
among  the  crowd,  Miss  Spinks  gave  a  lit- 
tle shriek  and  clung  to  my  arm. 
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'*0h,  Mr.  Hastiel  what  horrible  crea- 
tures 1     Will  they  bite?" 

I  hastened  to  reassure  her,  and  freeing 
my  arm  patted  one  of  the  dogs  on  the 
head,  and  induced  her  to  do  the  same. 
She  put  a  hand  timidly  on  the  animal's 
shaggy  ears,  instantly  withdrawing  it 
again,  and  exclaiming,  — 

**  What  curious  dogs  1  Are  otter-hounds 
always  like  that?  I  thought  hounds  were 
nice,  smooth,  brown-and-white  things,  such 
as  one  sees  in  hunting  pictures." 

**  You  are  thinking  of  fox-hounds,"  said 
I.  '*  Otter-hounds  are  naturally  rough- 
coated  to  protect  them  from  cold  in  the 
water." 

*'  Oh  !  do  they  go  into  the  water  ?  '* 

"Certainly,"  I  replied  gravely.  "That 
is  their  business  in  life." 

"  And  where  is  the  otter  ?  "  she  asked, 
glancing  round  her. 

"In  the  river,  I  hope,"  I  answered. 

"  But  don't  they  bring  it  in  a  cart,  like 
the  deer  at  Windsor?" 

I  saw  Miss  Fortescue  looking  on  with 
twinkling  eyes,  just  near  enough  to  catch 
the  drift  of  this  catechism,  and  hastened 
to  save  myself  from  further  questions  by 
giving  a  low-voiced  lecture  on  the  habitat 
of  the  wild  otter,  so  far  as  my  recollections 
of  natural  history  would  help  me.  Then 
to  my  great  relief  the  whips  called  their 
pack  together  and  led  the  way  to  the 
bridge.  The  whole  posse  followed,  we 
bringing  up  the  rear.  Five  minutes*  walk- 
ing brought  us  to  the  spot  where  the 
Penn  rushes  swiftly  through  a  single  span 
of  masonry,  to  widen  out  again  a  few  yards 
lower  down  into  a  sober,  well-conducted 
trout  stream,  with  pools  and  stickles  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  the  keenest  angler. 

The  word  was  given,  "  Up  stream,"  and 
the  red  coats  ol  the  master  and  his  satel- 
lites vanished  through  a  gateway  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  road.  A  moment 
more,  and  a  series  of  heavy  splashes  an- 
nounced that  the  pack  had  taken  the  water, 
and  a  general  exodus  of  pedestrians  fol- 
lowed. I  lingered  till  only  the  carriage 
folk  remained  on  the  bridge  to  watch  the 
hounds  out  of  sight.  Then  turning  to 
Miss  Spinks,  I  said,  holding  out  my  hand  : 

"  You  will  not  have  long  to  wait  for  a 
train,  and  when  the  hounds  disappear  you 
have  only  a  few  yards  to  walk  to  the  sta- 
tion, so  you  will  excuse  my  not  waiting  to 
escort  vou." 

She  looked  at  me  with  an  air  of  aston- 
ishment, and  replied,  ^- 

"  1  thought  you  were  going  to  follow  the 
hounds." 

"  So  I  am,**  I  answered. 


"  But  I'm  ^otng  too.  You  said  you 
would  take  charge  of  me." 

"  But,  Miss  Spinks,"  I  remonstrated, 
"you  don't  intend  to  go  in  that  dress? 
You  will  be  wet  through  in  five  minutes." 

"  Of  course  I  mean  to  go,"  she  retorted 
half  tearfully.  "  What  does  my  dress 
matter  ?  " 

"But  your  shoes,"  I  added.  "They 
would  not  last  through  half  a  mile  of  wet 
grass  and  ploughed  fields." 

"  You  don't  want  to  take  me,"  she  ex- 
claimed petulantly,  "and  you're  making 
excuses  to  get  rid  of  me." 

"  Well,  if  you're  bent  on  going,  I  will 
not  withdraw  my  promise,"  I  replied,  un- 
willing to  have  a  scene.  "  But  remember 
that  I  warned  you  of  the  inconvenience 
you  might  expect." 

She  said  no  more,  but  followed  me 
through  the  gate  into  a  pasture  knee  deep 
in  rich  grass.  The  dew  had  been  heavy, 
and  at  every  step  my  boots  and  gaiters 
brushed  a  glittering  shower  of  drops  from 
the  herbage.  The  first  half  dozen  yards 
must  have  soaked  the  scarlet  stockings 
and  Parisian  shoes,  but  Miss  Spinks  made 
no  sign,  and  plodded  resolutely  on.  The 
hounds  had  got  a  long  start,  and  we  had 
to  walk  too  briskly  to  allow  of  conversa- 
tion, but  after  crossing  a  couple  of  fields 
we  got  sight  of  the  sportsmen  grouped  in 
the  far  corner  of  the  meadow,  while  a 
chorus  of  deep  notes  from  the  stream  be- 
tokened the  discovery  of  scent.  I  dropped 
into  a  more  leisurely  pace,  and  Miss 
Spinks,  coming  up  with  me,  looked  up  in 
my  face,  saying  in  plaintive  accents,  — 

"  Are  you  very  angry  with  me  ?  Aren*t 
you  going  to  talk  to  me  ?  " 

"Angry?  Not  in  the  least,"  I  replied. 
"Why  should  I  be?" 

"  I  thought  perhaps  you  didn't  want  my 
company,"  she  murmured. 

"If  you  are  not  afraid  to  risk  a  wet 
skirt  or  a  sprained  ankle,  I  cannot  but  be 
pleased  to  escort  you." 

"  But  my  ankles  are  very  strong,"  said 
she.    "  Don't  you  think  so  ?" 

They  were,  unquestionably,  but  I 
thought  perhaps  I  had  better  not  say  so, 
so  I  changed  the  subject. 

"There  must  be  scent  down  yonder. 
You  see  they  are  all  watching  the  hounds, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  pack  are  giving 


tongue. 


"  Giving  tongue  ! "  she  echoed.  "  What 
nice  sporting  expressions  you  use !  You 
must  be  quite  an  authority  on  sport,  aren*t 
you  ?  " 

"  Well,  hardly  an  authority."  I  replied 
I  deprecatingly.    "  But  one  cannot  live  in 
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the  country,  as   I  do,  without  knowing 
something  of  such  matters." 

**  How  I  wish  I  lived  in  the  country  I  " 
said  she  with  a  sigh.  **Then,  perhaps, 
you  would  help  roe  with  my  new  novel." 

**  I  shall  be  happy  to  do  that  if  I  can  be 
of  any  use,"  1  replied  gallantly. 

"  Oh,  will  you  ?  "  she  cried.  «•  Will  you 
help  roe  while  I  write  ?  and  tell  me  what 
to  say  ?  and  let  me  road  what  I  have  writ- 
ten to  yoa  ?  " 

I  thought,  perhaps,  my  wife  would 
hardly  approve  of  my  giving  unqualified 
assent  to  this  proposal,  so  I  only  said,  ^- 

**  I  am  flattered  that  you  should  value 
my  opinion,  and  I  will  call  some  day  to 
hear  your  opening  chapters." 

**  But  I  want  you  really  to  help  me, 
when  I  am  writing,"  she  said,  with  a  tinge 
of  disappointment  in  her  tone. 

*'  Well,  we  will  see  whether  Mrs.  Brown 
can  suggest  a  plan,"  I  replied,  and  fur* 
ther  debate  was  postponed  by  our  reach- 
ing the  rest  of  the  party.  Once  more  I 
caught  Miss  Fortescue's  eye,  as  she 
glanced  with  surprise  and  amusement  at 
my  companion's  dress.  Following  the 
direction  of  her  glance,  I  saw  that  the 
flirosv  print  was  hanging  in  limp,  atten- 
Dated  folds,  mud-stained  and  clinging 
closely  to  the  wearer's  extremities,  while 
the  scarlet  stockings  were  reduced  to  a 
deep  blood-red,  toning  down  to  black, 
where  the  varnish  from  the  boUines  had 
run  and  soaked  into  their  texture.  In 
short,  Miss  Spinks  was  neither  a  spruce 
nor  an  interesting  figure,  and  her  costume, 
compared  with  Miss  Fortescue's  neat 
kilted  dark-grey  skirt,  and  strong,  shapely 
walking-boots,  did  not  show  to  advantage. 
Of  this  Mrs.  D'Arcy  Domville  was  also 
clearly  cognizant,  and  I  could  see  the  ma- 
licious delight  with  which  she  attracted 
Captain  Heavitree*s  notice  to  the  con- 
trast, doubtless  considering  that  she  too 
profited  by  the  presence  of  such  a  foil.  It 
was  therefore  a  relief  to  one  at  least  of 
the  party  when  the  hounds  failed  to  find 
the  otter  at  home,  and  the  word  was  given 
to  push  forward. 

•*  What ! "  cried  Miss  Spinks,  *«  are  they 
really  going  farther  ?  " 

**  Probably  for  some  hours  to  come,"  I 
replied,  perhaps  with  a  hope  that  she 
might  have  had  enough  and  be  willing  to 
turn  back  alone.  But  oo  1  A  moment's 
hesitation  was  followed  by  an  heroic  re- 
solve to  see  it  out;  and  Miss  Spinks, 
moving  with  rather  less  elasticity  than 
before,  was  again  at  my  side.  Another 
hundred  yards,  during  which  we  were 
steadily  falling  into  the  rear,  brought  us 


to  the  first  serious  obstacle  to  our  prog* 
ress.  It  was  a  stout  rail  fence,  four  bars 
high,  but  presenting  no  difficulty  to  expe- 
rienced climbers  like  Miss  Fortescue. 

Miss  Spinks  approached  it  slowly, 
watched  me  ascend  and  descend,  and  then 
solemnly  avowed  her  inability  to  get  over 
it. 

**  Oh,  I  couldn't  I  I  know  I  couldn't !  I 
should  fall  and  be  killed  1  I  know  I 
should!  Ob,  Mr.  Hastie,  what  am  I  to 
do?" 

"  Could  you  get  through  ?  "  I  asked. 

**  Oh,  ril  try.  But  I  never  did  such  a 
thing  before,  and  I  know  I  can't." 

I  hardly  fancied  she  could,  but  I  little 
knew  what  I  was  to  expect. 

Miss  Spinks  eyed  the  fence,  as  if  meas- 
uring the  spaces  between  the  bars.  Then 
choosing  her  spot,  she  called  me  to  her 
assistance.  I  went,  not  knowing  quite 
how  I  was  to  help,  and  was  beyond  meas- 
ure astonished  to  see  her  stoop  down  and 
thrust  her  head  and  shoulders  between 
the  bars,  apparently  with  the  notion  of 
bringing  her  body  after  them,  tnore  quad* 
rupedum.  The  want  of  fore-legs  seemed, 
however,  to  militate  against  the  success 
of  this  plan,  and  again  withdrawing  her 
head  she  stood  upright,  and  exclaimed,—- 

'*  I  can't  do  it.  1  told  you  I  couldn't. 
And  you  don't  help  me  a  bit." 

I  struggled  to  t>e|grave,  and  mildly  hint- 
ed that  she  would  tiod  it  easier  if  she  put 
one  foot  through  first. 

**Do  you  think  so?"  she  cried;  and 
then  with  a  sudden  accession  of  maiden 
modesty,  added,  **  But  you  must  turn  and 
look  the  other  way  —  you  really  must." 

I  obeyed,  and  a  momentary  silence  en- 
sued.   Then  came  a  cry. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Hastie,  help !  I  am  caught 
fast  and  I  can't  get  out.'* 

I  turned  to  behold  a  moving  spectacle. 
One  robust  extremity  was  planted  on  my 
side  of  the  fence*  The  other  was  waving 
in  the  air  on  the  far  side,  apparently  seek- 
ing zpiedii  ierre.  The  owner  lay  prone 
along  the  second  rail,  her  body  firmly 
wedged  between  the  bars,  her  hat  crushed, 
her  face  crimson  with  exertion.  1  rushed 
to  the  rescue,  but  my  task  was  not  an  easy 
one.  To  pull  her  through  was  impossible, 
I  must,  therefore,  push  her  back.  The 
operation  was  delicate,  but  it  must  be  per- 
formed. Hastily  glancing  round  to  be 
sure  that  there  were  no  spectators,  I  ap- 
plied a  steady  pressure  to  the  helpless  fig* 
ure.  It  resisted  my  efforts,  and  I  was 
compelled  to  increase  the  force.  Sud- 
denly the  resistance  gave  way,  and  with  a 
despairing  shriek  Miss  Spinks  rolled  over 
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a  dishevelled  mass,  into  the  long  grass  on 
the  far  side  of  the  fence. 

I  clambered  over  and  was  at  her  side 
before  she  could  rise.  She  slowly  as- 
sumed a  sitting  posture,  her  dilapidated 
hat  tilted  jauntily  over  one  eye,  her  hair 
loose,  her  garments  dyed  with  lichen  and 
mould  from  the  rails.  I  expressed  a  hope 
that  she  was  not  hurt. 

'*Only  shaken  a  little,'*  she  replied  dole- 
fully, rising  and  tottering  to  the  fence. 

'*Doyou  think  you  will  be  fit  to  walk 
back  to  the  station  ?  *'  I  inquired,  feeling 
concerned  for  her  sorry  plight. 

She  gave  me  a  look  of  mingled  pathos 
and  reproach. 

"The  station  I"  she  echoed.  "How 
can  you  be  so  unkind  ?  You  promised  to 
take  me,  and  you  have  been  trying  ever 
since  to  get  rid  of  me." 

This  was  hardly  fair,  but  it  was  no  time 
to  argue.  I  merely  asked, "  Do  you  mean 
to  go  on,  then?" 

"Of  course  I  do,'* she  replied,  "and  if 
you  had  let  me  get  over  this  place  at  first 
we  should  have  been  with  the  others  by 
now." 

"  Really,  Miss  Spinks,"  I  remonstrated, 
**  I  think  you  were  the  one  to  insist  that 
you  couldn't  get  over  it." 

**  Oh,  but  I  w///,"  she  cried  petulantly; 
and  then  added  sweetly,  as  if  to  make 
amends,  "  and  you'll  help  me  over,  won't 
you  ?  " 

"  If  you  wish  it,"  I  answered.  •*  Only 
show  me  exactly  what  to  do,  and  then  we 
shall  be  all  right." 

"  Then  you  must  get  over  first."  I  did 
so.  "  And  now  take  both  my  hands."  I 
obeyed,  and  she  laboriously  climbed  to 
the  third  bar.    "  And  now  lift  me  down." 

It  was  more  than  I  had  bargained  for, 
but  it  had  to  be  done.  I  seized  her  by  the 
wrist ;  she  threw  her  arms  round  my  neck, 
and  gave  a  spasmodic  jump  to  clear  the 
top  bar.  Preserving  my  equilibrium  by  a 
mighty  effort,  1  staggered  back  a  step, 
deposited  her  on  her  feet,  and  turned  to 
see  —  Captain  Heavitreeand  Mrs.  D'Arcy 
Domviile,  watching  the  whole  proceeding 
from  the  gate  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
field.  How  long  they  had  been  there  I 
knew  not,  but  that  they  had  witnessed  the 
whole  of  the  closing  scene  was  clear  from 
the  innocent  expression  of  the  lady's  face, 
as  she  exclaimed,  on  our  approach,  — 

**  How  far  behind  you  are,  Mr.  Hastie  ! 
Captain  Heavitree  and  I  are  resting  here 
before  going  home,  for  I  find  I  am  not 
so  good  at  rough  walking  and  climbing  as 
some  people."  This  with  a  giggle,  and  a 
glance  at  the  captain  for  approvaL 


"  Haw  I  hounds  gone  on  dooce  of  a 
pace,  haw  I "  said  be.  "  Won't  catch  them 
this  side  of  the  cover  unless  you  make 
more  running,  haw  I "  and  turned  to  con- 
tinue his  improving  conversation. 

I  longed  to  know  how  much  they  bad 
seen  of  the  fence  episode,  but  would  not 
appear  curious,  so  we  hastened  on  as  rap- 
idly as  Miss  Spinks's  clinging  skirts  would 
allow.  But  we  could  catch  neither  sight 
nor  sound  of  the  field,  and  after  half  a  mile 
of  pursuit  I  saw  that  there  was  no  hope 
of  overtaking  them  before  they  reached 
the  cover  aforesaid.  This  was  a  well- 
grown  wood,  with  dense  undergrowth,  on 
the  side  of  a  steep  hill  rising  abruptly 
from  the  water's  edge.  The  only  way  to 
get  through  it  was  to  strike  upwards,  mak- 
ing one's  own  path,  towards  a  gate  some- 
where on  the  far  side,  leading  into  the 
fields  beyond,  where  the  ground  again  be- 
came fairly  level. 

Miss  Spinks  struggled  on,  despite  grow- 
ing fatigue  and  the  agonies  of  tight  shoes, 
to  the  entrance  of  the  wood.  There  we 
stopped  to  listen,  but  there  was  not  the 
echo  of  a  voice  or  the  rustle  of  a  leaf  to 
tell  of  the  passage  of  men  or  hounds. 
Miss  Spinks  was  a  picture  of  despair,  yet 
not  a  bint  did  she  give  of  willingness 
to  turn  back,  and  my  suggestions  had 
hitherto  been  so  coldly  received  that  I 
was  resolved  to  let  her  choose  her  own 
time  for  abandoning  the  chase. 

"  Where  can  they  be  gone  ?  "  she  cried. 
•'  Can't  you  shout  to  them  ?  " 

I  raised  my  voice  in  a  wild  halloa.  The 
echoes  took  it  up,  died  away,  and  there 
was  no  response. 

"Is  there  no  place  from  which  we  can 
see  farther  up  the  river  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Not  until  we  get  through  the  cover," 
I  replied. 

"How  far  is  that?" 

"About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  as  the  crow 
flies,"  I  answered ;  "  but  there  is  no  path, 
and  we  must  make  our  own  way." 

She  looked  a  little  aghast,  and  my 
hopes  rose,  but  only  to  be  dashed  again  by 
the  lachrymose  rejoinder,  — 

"And  this  is  all  you  have  shown  me, 
after  all  your  talk  about  the  pleasures  of 
otter-hunting." 

I  mentally  registered  a  vow  that  never 
again  would  I  talk  of  sport  with  a  woman. 
Outwardly  I  assumed  my  blandest  air, 
saying,— 

"  It  is  hardly  my  fault  that  you  have  not 
seen  more,  but  if  you  are  anxious  to  try 
again,  I  am  quite  ready  to  go  on." 

"  Now  you  re  angry  with  me  again,"  she 
whimpered.    "  1  can't  help  not  being  able 
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to  climb  aod  jump  fences.  I  dare  say,  if  I 
were  that  Miss  Fortescue,  you  would  not 
mind  having  me  with  you." 

Confound  the  woman  I  what  was  Miss 
Fortescue  to  me,  or  I  to  Miss  Fortescue, 
that  her  name  should  be  drag:ged  into  the 
matter  ?  1  felt  my  temper  rising,  but  con- 
trolling it  as  best  I  could,  I  said,  — 

**Weare  merely  losing  time  here.  If 
we  are  going  on,  let  us  go;  if  not,  let  us 
turn  back  at  once." 

**  /  don't  want  to  turn  back,"  she  re- 
torted. **  If  you  would  only  be  as  kind  as 
you  were  last  night,  I  should  like  to  go 
on." 

I  opened  the  gate  and  led  the  wav 
through  the  brambles  and  underwooa. 
Miss  Spinks  followed  in  melancholy 
silence.  Presently  the  passage  on  the 
level  became  impossible,  and  I  was  forced 
to  turn  up  the  steep  hillside,  trampling 
down  the  briars  as  I  went,  to  ease  the 
way  for  my  companion.  A  few  seconds 
later  I  missed  the  flip-flap  of  her  wet 
skirts  behind  me,  and  turned  to  investi- 
gate. She  was  standing  in  an  attitude  of 
hopeless  dejection  in  my  extemporized 
path,  apparently  incapable  of  proceeding. 

^If  you  really  cared  to  have  me  with 
you,  you  would  have  ofiEered  to  help  me 
up  here,"  she  gasped. 

I  returned,  and  holding  out  the  crook  of 
my  stick,  said  quietly, — 

**  If  you  will  take  hold  of  that,  I  will 
do  my  best." 

She  grasped  it,  and  I  proceeded  slowly, 
towing  her  along,  and  fervently  wishing 
that  the  way  were  less  steep  or  she  less 
heavy.  Suddenly  the  tension  relaxed, 
there  was  a  low  wail,  the  sound  of  a  heavy 
fall,  and  Miss  Spinks  had  *'gone  to 
ground."     I  was  at  her  side  in  an  instant. 

"What  has  happened?"  I  cried  in 
alarm.     "  You  are  not  hurt  ?  " 

There  was  no  reply.  Miss  Spinks  sat 
huddled  together  in  an  inelegant  mass, 
rocking  herself  to  and  fro,  a  very  nine- 
teenth-century Niobe,  in  limpness  of 
drapery  and  copiousness  of  tears.  I  was 
at  my  wits'  end  what  to  do.  Consequently 
1  did  —  nothing. 

This  state  of  things  lasted  for  some 
minutes,  but  at  length,  seeming  to  get  the 
better  of  her  paroxysm  of  weeping,  she 
sobbed  forth,  — 

"Oh  dear  —  oh  dear!  I  didn't  (sob) 
think  you  could  be  so  cruel  (half-a-dozen 
sobs).  You've  brought  roe  here  (sob)  and 
now  you  won't  even  speak  to  me  (sob,  sob, 
sob).  And  now  you'd  better  go  on  and 
leave  me  here  alone  to  diel  Boo-hool 
boo-hoo  1 " 


This  was  more  than  human  reason 
could  stand.  I  took  her  by  the  arm,  drew 
her  hands  from  her  face,  and  said  in  my 
sternest  accents, — 

**  Listen  to  me.  Miss  Spinks.  You  are 
making  a  fool  of  yourself.  Now,  either 
get  up  at  once  and  cease  this  nonsense,  or 
I  must  leave  you  here  to  get  home  as  you 
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can. 

My  resolute  attitude  had  an  instanta- 
neous efiEect.  Miss  Spinks  dried  her  eyes, 
rose  to  her  feet,  and  said  humbly,  — 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Hastie,  I'm  very  sorry  I  was 
so  foolish.  I  won't  cry  again,  but  I 
thought,  as  you  wouldn't  talk  to  me,  that 
you  were  tired  of  my  society,  and  wished 
I  had  never  come." 

I  could  neither  deny  nor  confess  the 
truth  of  this  surmise,  so  I  held  my  peace. 
We  resumed  our  former  positions  rela* 
lively  to  my  stick  and  to  one  another,  and 
proceeded  on  our  way,  1,  like  Spenser's 
hero,  "feigning  semely  merth,"  and  she 
"coy  lookes."  Miss  Spinks  grew  more 
cheerful,  and  ten  minutes'  rough  walking 
brought  us  to  the  farther  gate. 

Arrived  there,  I  looked  up  stream  for 
the  sportsmen.  There  was  not  a  sign  of 
them.  Then  for  the  flrst  time  I  recol- 
lected that,  just  above  the  entrance  to  the 
cover,  the  river  branched  off  at  a  fork, 
crossed  by  a  plank  bridge ;  and  it  flashed 
upon  me  that  the  otter-hunters  had  taken 
the  farther  branch.  I  suggested  this  so- 
lution to  my  companion,  who  received  it 
with  blank  dismay. 

"  How  are  we  to  get  to  them  ? "  she 
asked ;  "  not  back  through  the  wood  again, 
surely  ?  " 

"  We  can  go  out  to  the  middle  of  this 
field,"  I  said,  "  and  from  there  we  can  see 
the  other  branch,  and  judge  whether  it  is 
worth  our  while  to  try  to  overtake  them." 

She  consented,  and  we  pushed  forward. 
The  fleld  sloped  more  gently  than  the 
wood,  and  left  a  narrow  level  space  at  the 
edge  of  the  stream,  which  here  swept 
round  the  foot  of  the  hill.  This  level 
space  was  railed  ofiF,  and  had  a  gate  at  one 
point,  behind  which  a  single  plank  laid 
across  the  river  gave  access  to  the  tongue 
of  land  between  the  two  branches.  As 
we  got  farther  out,  and  could  command  a 
view  clear  of  the  wood,  the  glint  of  a  red 
coat  on  the  far  side  of  the  valley  proved 
my  theory  correct.  I  pointed  this  fact  out 
to  Miss  Spinks,  and  she  owned  at  last 
that  pursuit  was  hopeless.  At  the  same 
time  I  noticed  that,  by  crossing  the  stream 
and  going  down  the  right  bank  on  our  re- 
turn journey,  we  could  recross  by  the 
bridge  at  the  entrance  of  the  wood,  and 
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80  avoid  scrambling  throufi^h  the  cover. 
My  companion  gladly  agreed  to  tbSs  plan, 
owning  that  she  was  tired,  and  even  ex* 
pressing  doubts  of  her  power  of  reaching 
the  station  on  foot.  I  gallantly  offered 
my  stick,  but  Miss  Spinks,  whose  temper 
had  quite  recovered  its  balance,  with  a 
timid  glance  and  slight  hesitation,  sug- 
gested. — 

"  I  believe  I  could  get  on  better,  if  you 
would  not  think  me  very  bold,  by  taking 
your  arm." 

I  could  not  refuse,  and  in  another  mo- 
ment was  supporting  the  greater  part  of 
her  weight  in  the  descent  of  the  grassy 
slope,  an  arrangement  to  which,  from  the 
complacent  expression  of  her  face,  she 
appeared  to  find  no  drawbacks. 

But  her  happiness  was  destined  to  be 
shortlived.  A  terrific  bellow,  which  woke 
the  echoes  of  the  wood,  caused  her  sud- 
denly to  grip  my  arm  with  painful  tight- 
ness, and  me  to  face  about  apprehensivelv. 
Fifty  yards  off,  at  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
stood  a  fine  young  bull.  Miss  Splnks  ut- 
tered a  shriek  of  terror. 

** Oh,  save  me!  save  me!"  she  ejacu* 
lated ;  **  we  shall  be  tossed,  we  shall  be 
killed.'* 

**Be  quiet,"  I  shouted  sternly,  ^Moose 
my  arm,  and  keep  cool."  Half  paralyzed 
with  fright,  she  obeyed. 

**  Now  walk  as  fast  as  you  can  towards 
the  bridge.  Don't  run,  or  he  will  be  after 
you.  I  will  keep  him  off  as  long  as  I  can. 
When  you  get  near  the  gate  run  your 
hardest.     Now  go  !  " 

*'  And  leave  you  ? "  she  shrieked. 
••  Leave  you  to  perish  ?  Oh  never,  never  I " 

**  You  had  better  be  sensible  and  do  as 
I  tell  you,"  I  replied  briefly.  '*  Unless 
you  wish  to  perish,  as  you  call  it,  yourself, 
you  have  no  time  to  lose.  Now  start  at 
once.     He's  coming  I  ** 

The  last  words,  though  not  strictly  true, 
bad  the  desired  effect.  She  looked  unut- 
terable things  at  me  and  set  off  at  a  rapid 
hobble  for  the  foot  of  the  hill.  I  mean- 
while kept  my  face  towards  the  bull  and 
was  retreating  in  good  order,  slipping  off 
my  coat  to  accelerate  my  flight  in  case  of 
attack. 

The  bull  had  watched  our  proceedings 
without  moving.  Now  he  gave  another 
loud  roar,  charged  a  few  strides,  and  again 
halted.  I  glanced  over  mv  shoulder,  saw 
that  Miss  Spinks  was  making  good  way, 
and  gave  her  an  encouraging  shout  while 
continuing  ray  own  retrograde  movement. 
The  bull  taking  my  shout  as  a  challenge, 
again  uttered  his  war-cry,  tossed  up  his 
head  and  started  in  pursuit. 
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'*  Run  I  Run  for  your  life ! "  I  veiled, 
suiting  my  own  action  to  my  worcis  and 
flinging  my  coat  wildly  towards  the  pur* 
suer.  The  device  was  a  lucky  one.  He 
stopped  a  moment  to  trample  and  toss  the 
coat,  and  allowed  me  to  put  a  few  yards 
to  my  credit  before  he  found  that  he  was 
wasting  good  energy.  Then  with  a  spurt 
to  make  up  for  lost  time,  he  thundered 
after  me.  Summoning  all  my  memories 
of  the  science  of  sprint-racing,  I  tore 
along,  head  up,  chest  out,  elbows  squared. 
But  my  boots  were  frightfully  heavy,  my 
wind  none  of  the  soundest,  and  the  thud 
of  hoofs  grew  rapidly  more  and  more  dis- 
tinct, the  snorting  of  the  pursuer  sounded 
almost  at  my  ear.  I  threw  a  wild  glance 
over  my  shoulder,  saw  his  head  lowered, 
his  horns  at  full  charge,  another  instant 
and  —  catching  my  foot  in  a  tuft  of  grass 
I  fell  headlong,  and  rolled  over  and  over, 
hatless,  breathless,  almost  stunned,  as  the 
bull,  missing  me  by  a  miracle,  shot  past 
my  prostrate  form  and  went  careering  on 
to  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

Shriek  after  shriek  rent  the  air,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  lungs  of  the  terrified 
Miss  Spinks,  now  safely  ensconced  be- 
hind the  rails  and  gate.  Unintentionally 
she  was  doing  the  wisest  thing  possible. 
The  screams  attracted  the  brute's  atten- 
tion, and,  forgetting  me,  he  rushed  blindly 
in  her  direction,  only  to  find  an  impassa- 
ble barrier  between  himself  and  his 
wished-for  prey.  I,  meanwhile,  scram- 
bled to  my  feet,  and,  taking  my  opportu- 
nity while  his  back  was  turned,  made  for 
the  fence,  dragged  myself  over  it,  and 
sank  down  on  the  grass  beyond  in  utter 
exhaustion. 

No  sooner  did  the  impressionable  dam- 
sel see  me  in  safety,  than,  rushing  to  the 
spot,  she  proceeded  to  overwhelm  me  with 
her  gratitude. 

**Oh  my  preserver!  ray  noble  deliv- 
erer !  my  brave,  generous,  fearless  hero  t 
how  can  I  thank  you  ?  What  should  I 
have  done  without  you  ?  *'  etc.,  etc.,  etc 

'1  do  not  know  what  the  bull  thought  of 
this  touching  scene.  I  can  only  say  that, 
in  my  battered  condition,  a  less  vigorous 
cudgelling  with  epithets  would  have  been 
more  to  my  taste.  But  Miss  Spinks 
would  not  be  checked.  She  continued  to 
wring  my  hands,  and  to  torture  her  own 
vocabulary,  and  I  felt  it  a  mercy  that  she 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  faint  as  a  re- 
lief to  her  overcharged  feelings.  Fortu- 
nately adoration,  even  at  the  hands  of  the 
fair  sex,  is  a  luxury  apt  to  pall  on  both 
adored  and  adorer.  After  a  time  her 
transports  moderated,  and  I  was  able  to 
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ftUfiTgest  a  fresh  start.  But  here  a  new 
difficulty  presented  itself.  Miss  Spioks 
declared  herself  quite  too  nervous  to 
think  of  crossing  the  plank. 

I  allow  it  did  not  look  inviting.  Our 
bank  was  about  six  feet  above  the  stream, 
the  other  almost  level  with  the  water's 
edge.  The  plank  therefore  sloped  prettv 
sharply  from  our  side.  It  had  no  hand- 
rail, and  indeed  was  only  intended  to  give 
access  to  the  bull's  quarters  from  a  farm- 
house a  couple  of  hundred  yards  off,  t>e- 
yond  the  stream.  Moreover,  it  was  damp, 
mossy,  and  therefore  slippery,  and  being 
about  thirty  feet  long,  had  an  unpleasantly 
springy  motion  under  foot.  However,  it 
was  our  only  exit,  so  I  boldly  advanced 
three  or  four  steps  to  convince  Miss 
Spinks  of  its  safety.  But  she  would  not 
be  comforted. 

*^  Oh  I  dear  Mr.  Hastie,  pray  don't  trust 
your  life  to  that  plank.  You'll  fall  of{  and 
be  drowned,  and  then  what  shall  /do?" 

**  Nonsense,"  I  replied  reassuringly. 
*'Tbe  plank  is  quite  sound.  You  need 
only  be  steady  and  walk  slowly  to  be  per- 
fectly safe." 

**  I  can't  do  it.  I  won't  attempt  it,"  she 
cried. 

"  Then  would  vou  prefer  to  race  the  bull 
again  ?"  I  asked  impatiently. 

"  Oh,  don't  tease  me.  Don't  be  unkind. 
Do  tell  me  what  to  do." 

**  Let  me  help  you/'  said  I.  **  Take  my 
hand  and  step  carefully." 

She  took  two  short  steps;  the  plank 
vibrated  under  our  combined  weight,  and 
loosing  her  hold  she  returned  to  the  shore. 

**  I  daren't  do  it  that  way,"  she  said.  **  I 
must  go  sideways." 

"  Whatever  way  you  like,"  I  assented, 
and  giving  her  my  right  hand  she  took  it 
in  her  right,  and  we  started,  inelegantly 
shuffling,  crab-fashion,  along  the  plank. 
Still  we  were  progressing,  and  appear- 
ances did  not  matter.  Half  the  distance 
was  accomplished,  and  I  was  already 
congratulating  myself  on  the  conquest  of 
roySnal  difficulty,  when  ^horribiU  dUiu 
—  that  accursed  bull,  balked  of  his  prey, 
raised  his  voice  in  one  last  prodigious 
bellow.  Miss  Spinks  gave  a  heart-rending 
screech  and  a  violent  start,  which  commu- 
nicated itself  to  the  arm  by  which  I  was 
supporting  her.  I  felt  myself  wobbling, 
swaying,  slipping,  made  a  superhuman 
effort  to  recover  my  balance,  overdid  it. 
and  turned  a  back  somersault  into  the 
shining  depths  beneath. 

Gasping,  blinded,  and  half  choked  by 
my  sudden  immersion,  I  rose  to  the  sur- 
face, felt  ground  under  my  feet,  and  was 


struggling  into  an  upright  position,  when 
lo  !  a  vision  of  whirling  arms,  a  sensation 
of  a  heavy  body  rushing  throug:h  the  air,  a 
crash  which  showed  me  countless  constel- 
lations, I  was  seized  firmly  by  the  hair, 
enveloped  in  a  bewildering  cloud  of  dra- 
pery, suddenly  and  violently  reimmersed, 
and  Miss  Spinks  and  I  were  locked  in  a 
deadly  grapple  in  the  bed  of  the  stream. 
Luckily  the  depth  was  not  great,  and  in  a 
moment  or  two  I  regained  my  footing. 
Miss  Spinks,  still  clutching  my  locks,  was 
dragged  up  with  me,  and  being  unable  to 
detach  her  hold  I  was  forced  to  carry  her 
ashore. 

Restored  to  terra  ftrma,  she  relaxed  her 
grip,  and  sinking  down  on  the  bank,  with 
a  smile  of  ineffable  satisfaction,  she  mur- 
mured,— 

**  Oh,  thank  Heaven,  I  have  saved 
you  I " 

**  You  have  done  what  ?  "  I  cried,  mad- 
dened by  the  pain  in  my  scalp  and  the  un- 
necessary extra  ducking  I  had  under- 
gone. 

"  Saved  your  life,"  she  repeated  ecstati- 
cally. **  I  saw  you  were  drowning,  and 
flew  to  your  rescue.  If  I  had  not  caught 
your  hair  as  you  sank  you  would  have 
been  —  oh-h-h  ! " 

I  could  not  laugh,  or  even  speak.  I 
merely  stared  blankly  at  the  dripping 
naiad,  and  feebly  wondered  which  of  us 
was  insane.  She  had  closed  her  eyes,  and 
lay  smiling  sweetly  to  herself,  oblivious  of 
everything  but  her  heroism.  The  situa- 
tion was  romantic,  but  not  practical ;  and, 
much  as  it  grieved  me  to  break  the  spell, 
I  was  forced  at  last  prosaically  to  suggest 
that  we  were  catching  cold. 

She  languidly  opened  her  eyes,  and, 
again  smiling,  remarked,  •— 

"Mr.  Hastie,  I'm  going  to  faint,"  and 
did  so. 

If  at  this  juncture  I  was  betrayed  into 
an  unparliamentary  expression,  it  was 
surely  a  case  in  which  Uncle  Toby's  re- 
cording angel  should  spare  a  tear.  I  help- 
lessly felt  for  the  place  where  my  coat 
pocket,  and  in  it  my  flask,  should  have 
been,  but  the  bull  had  omitted  to  return 
my  property,  and  even  for  Miss  Spinks's 
sake  I  was  not  prepared  to  encounter  him 
again.  I  had  no  burnt  feathers,  and  the 
cold-water  cure  in  my  patient's  present 
condition  would  have  been  **  coals  to  New- 
castle." There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
carry  the  senseless  form  of  my  companion 
to  the  farmhouse,  a  distance  of  quite  two 
hundred  yards,  and  there  beg  assistance. 

Now,  where  in  a  novel  or  picture  the 
hero  **  bears  the  inanimate  fair  one  ten- 
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derly  in  his  arms,  her  head  restioj;  on  his 
shoulder,  her  golden  hair  brushing  his 
cheek,"  he  seems  to  do  it  with  consum- 
mate ease,  and  even  to  find  pleasure  in  the 
task.  But  experience  tells  me  that  such 
descriptions  are  a  highly  colored  fantasy. 
There  are  few  things  less  easy  of  trans- 
portation than  a  healthy,  vigorous  maiden, 
even  when  she  is  a  consenting  party,  and 
when  one  is  so  affected  towards  her  that 
the  merest  touch  gives  a  thrill  of  pleasure 
to  the  nerves.  But  the  difficulty  is  infi- 
nitely magnified  when  the  maiden  is  mere 
dead  weight,  is  on  the  shady  side  of  thirty, 
has  a  tendency  to  bones,  and  is  habited  in 
dank,  clinging  raiment  which  exudes  water 
like  a  sponge.  No  matter  how  I  took  up 
Miss  Spinks,  she  showed  most  embarrass- 
ing symptoms  of  folding  up.  If  I  clasped 
her  waist  her  head  and  hands  at  once 
became  entangled  with  her  feet.  If  I 
passed  my  arms  under  her  recumbent 
form  her  limp  extremities  caused  the 
weighty  body  to  slip  between  its  supports 
and  she  returned  to  mother  earth.  Finally 
a  happy  solution  occurred  to  me.  I  hung 
her  head  and  arms  over  my  left  shoulder, 
embraced  her  knees,  and  so,  at  the  risk  of 
asphyxiating  her,  set  o£E  at  a  double  for 
the  farmhouse. 

But  the  pace  was  too  good  to  last.  The 
trot  became  a  walk,  the  walk  degenerated 
into  a  stagger,  and  at  last,  fifty  yards  from 
the  gate,  1  had  just  strength  to  lay  down 
my  burden  and  subside.  At  this  instant 
the  garden  gate  opened,  and  a  stout,  elderlv 
female  appeared  on  the  scene.  I  shouted. 
She  turned,  and  took  in  the  purport  of  my 
appeal  and  hastened  to  the  spot. 

Curiously  enough,  at  this  moment  Miss 
Spinks  shuddered,  opened  -  her  eyes, 
closed  them  again  and  exclaimed  wildly, — 

**  Oh,  where  am  1  ?  where  is  he  ?  what 
has  happened  ?  " 

**  Come,  my  deary,"  cried  the  old  lady 
soothingly.  "  Dont*ee  be  frighted.  The 
gentleman*s  all  safe." 

Miss  Spinks  took  comfort,  sat  up,  and 
rubbed  her  eyes.  Her  new  friend  took 
her  hand  and  raised  her  to  her  feet,  say- 
ing.— 

**  Now  do'ee  jump  up  and  come  along  o' 
me.  You*ll  catch  your  death  sitting  about 
in  these  wet  things." 

Miss  Spinks  seemed  to  realize  this  fact, 
and,  supported  on  one  side  by  the  farmer- 
ess and  on  the  other  by  myself,  she  made 
a  very  good  essay  to  walk  to  the  house. 
On  the  way  I  sketched  the  accident  which 
had  led  to  our  present  plight,  but  could 
not  help  noticing  that  my  mention  of  the 
fainting  fit  caused  the  ancieot  dame  to 


look  sceptically  at  her  charge,  while  a  sus- 
picion of  heightened  color  showed  itself 
in  Miss  Spinks's  cheeks. 

Arrived  at  the  farm,  the  good  housewife 
took  Miss  Spinks  at  once  to  the  upper 
regions,  and,  shortly  returning,  brought 
me  an  outfit  of  her  husband's,  and  gave 
me  permission  to  make  my  toilet  by  the 
kitchen  fire  —  an  offer  I  gladly  accepted. 
In  ten  minutes  I  was  rigged  out  in 
Farmer  Blizard*s  Sunday-best  suit  of 
broadcloth,  with  the  waist  buttons  some- 
where about  my  hip-joints,  and  a  waist- 
coat which  would  have  made  mean  ulster. 
Thus  attired,  I  sallied  forth,  to  find  that 
the  good  soul  had  already  sent  a  laborer, 
who  was  on  speaking  terms  with  the  bull, 
to  reclaim  my  coat  and  hat,  and  on  his  re- 
turn Mrs.  Blizard  took  the  former  for  need- 
ful repairs,  while  I  availed  myself  of  my 
recovered  pipe  and  pouch  to  woo  consola- 
tion in  the  form  of  the  nymph  Nicotiana. 

Even  a  pipe  has  its  limits,  and  at  length 
courtesy  compelled  me  to  knock  out  the 
ashes  and  return  indoors  to  inquire  after 
my  companion.  Our  hostess  met  me  in 
the  porch  with  a  beaming  expression  of 
intelligence  and  maternal  interest,  which 
I  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for,  and,  usher- 
ing me  into  the  best  parlor,  where  a  bright 
fire  had  been  kindled  in  our  honor,  closed 
the  door,  and  left  me  tited-iiU  with  Miss 
Spinks.  The  ample  garments  in  which 
she  was  now  attired  hung  somewhat 
loosely  upon  her,  and  did  not  improve  her 
appearance ;  but  I  felt  that  my  own  get-up 
was  unroroantic,  and  forbore  to  be  critical. 
We  partook  of  Mrs.  Blizard*s  sherry  and 
biscuits,  and  under  the  genial  influences 
of  fire  and  refreshments  I  felt  impelled  to 
offer  slightly  equivocal  thanks  for  the  good 
intention  with  which  she  had  followed  me 
into  the  river.  She  modestly  accepted  my 
compliments  on  her  presence  of  mind, 
adding,  — 

"  I  have  often  wished  for  the  time  when 
I  might  face  danger  for  the  sake  of  an- 
other. But  I  could  not  have  done  so  for 
everybody." 

**  I  feel  flattered,  then,  that  you  should 
make  an  exception  in  niy  favor." 

**Ahl  that  was  different,"  she  mur- 
mured. **  I  owed  my  life  to  you  already. 
But  even  without  that  I  would  have  done 
it  ioryou,^* 

"And  why  for  me  more  than  for  oth- 
ers?" I  inquired  jestingly. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Hastiel"  she  went  on,  with 
a  curious  irrelevance;  "do  not  you  be- 
lieve in  electric  affinities  ?  Have  you  never 
met  with  a  kindred  spirit,  never  felt  a 
perfect  sympathy  which  would  impel  you 
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to  acta  of  heroism  beyond  your  own  con- 
trol ?  " 

Miss  Spinks  was  growinf^  sentimental, 
not  to  say  hysterical.  I  must  try  a  little 
gentle  banter. 

**The  kindred  spirit  would  have  to  be  a 
very  potent  one  to  enable  me  to  qualify  it 
with  so  copious  a  dose  of  cold  water/*  I 
replied. 

The  remark  was  idiotic,  but  I  hoped  it 
might  extinguish  her  sentimentality.  Not 
so;  she  ignored  it,  and  continued  dream- 

»y.- 

^Mine  has  been  a  cruelly  unsympa- 
thetic life.  Pining  for  true  appreciation, 
I  have  met  with  nothing  but  the  cold  dis- 
favor of  the  world." 

**  Dear  me,  Miss  Spinks,"  said  I,  **you 
look  too  gloomily  on  the  world  and  its 
tastes.  Some  day  you  will  sing  a  differ- 
ent tune  when  you  figure  as  a  successful 
novelist  and  poetess.** 

*' What  is  success  without  sympathy? 
What  is  poetry  without  soul  ?  How  can 
the  poetess  write  what  the  world  will  read, 
when  her  heart  is  a  blank,  her  feelings  a 
subject  for  mockery  and  contempt  ?  *' 

'*  But  there  must  be  some  who  can  ap- 
preciate your  yearnings,**  I  said  sootli- 
ingly. 

*^Some!^^  she  cried  contemptuously. 
"  It  is  not  the  appreciation  of  the  common 
herd  that  I  long  for.  There  must  be  ont 
—  ^ff^  heart  to  beat  in  unison  with  mine, 
^li^ear  into  which  1  can  pour  my  hopes 
and  my  aspirations,  one  mind  that  will 
supply  with  its  abundance  what  my  pov- 
erty wants,  one  arm  to  which  I  can  cling 
for  support  when  all  the  world  beside 
neglects  me.'* 

Talking  sentiment  in  a  farmhouse  par- 
lor, in  garments  the  reverse  of  becoming, 
and  amid  circumstances  the  reverse  of 
romantic,  I  felt  was  not  m^  forte.  Yet  I 
could  not  ridicule  her  evidently  earnest 
longings,  even  though  forced  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  she  was  hardly  the  being  to 
inspire  tender  interest.  She  evidently 
expected  to  be  cheered,  so  I  answered,  in 
my  lightest  and  airiest  vein,— 

**Do  not  despair.  Miss  Spinks.  The 
time  will  come,  and  the  strong  arm  and 
sympathetic  heart  will  doubtless  be  at 
your  service. 

Some  day,  some  day,  some  day,  you  will  find 
him." 

I  hummed,  adapting  the  song  to  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

'*  Some  day !  "  she  echoed,  in  a  tragic 
voice,  and  with  a  look  which  reminded  me 
of  Du  Manner's  **  intense  **  young  ladies. 


"  Oh,  Mr.  Hastie,  /  have  found  him  /  I 

HAVE  FOUND  HIM  I  '* 

This  was  embarrassing.  I  had  no  de- 
sire to  receive  Miss  Spinks*s  confidences 
on  such  a  tender  subject,  but  I  could  not 
think  of  any  means  of  changing  the  con- 
versation, and  Miss  Spinks  sat  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two  in  silent  rapture.  Then 
suddenly  rising  from  her  chair,  she  ap- 
proached me  where  I  stood  on  the  hearth- 
rug, raised  her  hands  in  a  supplicating 
attitude,  and  was  in  the  act  of  laying  them 
on  the  sleeve  of  Mr.  fiiizard's  Sunday 
coat,  when  a  violent  coughing  in  the  pas- 
sage, followed  by  prolonged  rattling  of 
the  latch,  caused  me  to  jump  backwards 
into  a  vacant  chair,  as  our  hostess  entered, 
smiling,  to  announce  that  our  clothes  were 
now  quite  dry  and  ready  for  us.  I  seized 
the  opportunity  of  escaping  further  con- 
fidences, and,  without  regarding  a  sort  of 
free-masonic  glance  of  intelligence  with 
which  Mrs.  Blizard  honored  us  both,  has- 
tened  from  the  room.  Miss  Spinks  retired 
likewise ;  and  before  she  reappeared,  once 
more  habited  in  the  print  frock  and  scarlet 
continuations,  I  had  t>e8poken  the  further 
favor  of  the  loan  of  Mr.  Blizard*s  market 
cart  to  convey  us  to  Penton  Road  Station. 

I  handed  my  companion  to  the  front 
seat  beside  the  driver,  jumped  up  behind, 
and  bidding  our  hostess  a  hearty  farewell, 
we  set  off.  The  road  was  rough,  the  cart- 
springs  stifiE,  and  conversation  therefore 
impossible.  Half  an  hour's  jolting  brought 
us  to  the  station,  where  luckily  a  train 
was  on  the  point  of  starting,  and,  ignoring 
my  third-class  ticket,  I  followed  Miss 
Spinks  into  a  first-class  compartment. 
We  had  it  to  ourselves,  but  with  only  a 
few  miles  to  go  I  had  no  great  fear  of  any 
further  embarrassing  secrets. 

Miss  Spinks  sat  facing  me  at  the  win* 
dow,  and  I  therefore  stared  steadily  at 
the  landscape.  At  last  she  broke  the  si- 
lence. 

"What  will  Mrs.  Brown  think  has  be- 
come of  me  ?  '* 

The  same  thought  was  passing  through 
my  own  mind. 

"  We  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  explain- 
ing our  absence,*'  I  replied,  "though  it 
would  have  saved  us  some  ridicule  if  we 
could  have  suppressed  the  river  incident." 

"And  say  nothing  of  my  saving  your 
life?"  she  cried. 

I  smiled,  and  she  went  on. 

"  I  cannot  see  why  you  should  make  so 
light  of  it.  I  was  more  grateful  when  you 
rescued  me.** 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  appear  ungrateful, 
Miss  Spinks,  but  — 
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"Oh,  Mr.  Haslie,"  she  interrupted, 
*' please  don't  call  me  Miss  Spinks;  it 
sounds  so  formal  and  cold  after  all  we 
have  gone  through  together.  Won't  you 
call  me  Leonora?"  she  added  tenderly. 

"Really,  Miss  Spinks,*' I  replied,  em- 

Chasizing  the  name,  "  I  think  that  would 
e  taking  too  great  a  liberty.  What  would 
my  wife  say  ?  " 

"  Your  whatf'^  she  shrieked. 

**  My  wife,'*  I  answered  quietly,  not  un- 
derstanding her  emotion. 

She  stared  stonily  at  me  for  a  moment. 
Then  recovering  her  tongue, — 

"  Your  wife  1  You  have  a  wife  ?  And 
vou  never  told  me  of  it  ?  and  you've  al- 
lowed me  to  talk  as  I  have  to  you  ?  to 
betray  my  feelings  ?  to  —  oh  —  h  —  h  I " 

Her  face  was  crimson,  her  hands 
clenched,  her  eyes  darting  fury,  her  atti- 
tude suggestive  of  a  savage  onslaught  on 
my  features. 

"What  in  the  world  do  you  mean?"  I 
asked  wonderstruck. 

"  Oh,  you  wicked  man  I  You  abandoned, 
heartless,  deceiving  villain  1  You  dare  to 
tell  me  you  are  a  married  man,  when  you 
have  been  paying  me  attentions  all  day, 
encouraging  me  to  tell  you  mv  secrets, 
letting  me  save  your  worthless  life,  carry- 
ing me  about  in  your  arms  !  Oh,  if  I  had 
only  strangled  you  when  you  held  me  on 
your  shoulder  1 " 

She  paused  for  breath ;  I  saw  my  op- 
portunity and  said  quietly,  "You  forget 
that  you  were  unconscious  at  that  period." 

"  Unconscious  I "  she  cried.  "  I  never 
was  unconscious."  Then  seeing  the  force 
of  the  admission,  she  gasped,  threw  her- 
self back  in  the  seat,  and  burst  into  tears. 

The  train  was  slackening  speed;  there 
was  no  time  to  be  lost.  1  laid  my  hand 
on  her  arm  and  said  gravely,  — 

"  Miss  Spinks,  I  regret  exceedingly 
that  there  should  have  Deen  any  misun- 
derstanding in  this  matter.  Till  this  mo* 
ment  I  have  been  utterly  unconscious  of 
any  such  betrayal  of  your  secrets  as  you 
speak  of,  and  I  am  willing  now  to  forget 
them  all,  if  you  will  dry  your  eyes  and  be 
sensible." 

She  pocketed  her  handkerchief  and  as- 
sumed an  air  of  lofty  dignity. 

"  I  need  no  unconsciousness  on  voar 
part,  sir;  I  regret  nothing  that  I  have 
said;  but  if  any  word  of  mine  has  sug- 
gested to  your  vanity  that  you  are  other- 
wise than  perfectly  indifferent  to  me,  the 
mistake  is  your  own." 

"So  be  it!"  I  replied. 

The  train  stopped.  We  stepped  out, 
Miss  Spinks  ignoring  my  extended  band. 


"May  I  trouble  you  to  call  a  cab  for 
me  ?  "  she  said  coldly. 

I  did  so,  held  the  door  open  for  her, 
gave  the  driver  his  instructions,  received 
a  grand  bow  from  the  lady,  returned  it 
with  my  best  air,  and  saw  her  start  for  the 
Brown  abode.    Then  I  walked  home. 

When  I  arrived,  Mrs.  D'Arcy  Domville 
was  sitting  with  my  wife. 

The  former  lady  expressed  surprise  at 
my  tardy  appearance.  The  latter  said 
nothing. 

"  Miss  Fortescue  and  the  Hawtry  girls 
got  back  hours  ago,"  said  Mrs.  Domville, 
"  but  they  did  not  know  what  had  become 
of  you." 

I  was  not  going  to  tell  my  story  to  her, 
or  give  her  an  opportunity  of  gossiping 
over  it,  so  I  withdrew  beyond  range  of 
her  cross  examination  by  going  up'Stairs 
to  change. 

On  returning  I  found  mv  wife  alone. 
She  showed  no  curiosity  and  gave  me  no 
encouragement,  but  I  told  her  all  my  ad- 
ventures, only  omitting  anything  that  could 
possibly  compromise  Miss  Spinks.  She 
made  no  comments  whatever. 

On  the  following  day  Mrs.  Brown 
called,  in  my  absence,  and  was  closeted 
with  my  wi^  for  some  hours.  When  I 
came  home  my  wife  was  in  tears,  but  she 
vouchsafed  no  explanation,  and  refused 
utterly  to  discuss  the  subject  of  Miss 
Spinks. 

The  next  afternoon  I  called  and  asked 
to  see  Mrs.  Brown. 

"  Not  at  home,  sir,"  was  the  maid's  re* 
ply. 

"  But  I  saw  Mrs.  Brown  at  the  window,** 
I  exclaimed  in  astonishment. 

"  Please,  sir,  missus  has  this  moment 
said  she's  not  at  home." 

"  Is  Miss  Spinks  in?  "  I  asked. 

"  Miss  Spinks  went  back  to  London 
yesterday,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

I  turned  away,  and  from  that  day  to  this 
I  have  never  succeeded  in  finding  Mrs. 
Brown  at  home  when  I  have  called.  Nor 
have  I  ever  since  that  memorable  day  set 
eyes  on  Miss  Spinks. 

Was  I  to  blame  ? 

Bernard  Ha.sti£« 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
NORWAY  TO-DAY. 


A  THOUSAND  years  ago,  every  summer 
brought  to  our  coasts  its  shiploads  of 
Norwegian  tourists.  England  was  to  them 
a  hunting-ground,  well  stocked  with  beeves 
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and  muttons,  rich  in  high-piled  granaries 
and  capacious  ale-vats.  Now  the  whirli- 
gig of  time  has  brought  its  revenges. 
The  Messrs.  Wilson's  "  long  ships,"  bril- 
Hant  in  barbaric  green  and  scarlet,  convey 
their  weekly  cohorts  of  tweed-clad  hunters 
and  fishers  over  the  North  Sea,  as  intent 
on  plunder  as  the  most  rapacious  viking, 
though  less  peremptory  in  their  methods 
of  collecting  it.  The  Norwegian  of  to-day 
regards  the  inevitable  Anglo-Saxon  inva- 
sioo  with  amused  equanimity,  and  is  learn- 
ing more  and  more  lo  profit  by  it.  Hotels 
are  rising  by  every  lake  and  fiord,  where 
the  traveller  pays  as  much  for  wax  candles 
as  he  would  have  paid  ten  years  ago  for 
sopper,  bed,  and  breakfast  at  the  old 
^' skyds-station,''  which  probably  stands 
dirty  and  deserted  alongside  of  the  spick- 
and-span  white-painted  modern  edifice. 
To  every  river  its  English  lessee  returns 
year  by  year,  much  more  regularly  than 
the  salmon  he  is  in  search  of.  Englishmen 
crowd  the  steamers,  and  tax  to  the  utmost 
the  horse-power  of  the  posting-masters. 
A  respectable  contingent  of  Germans,  and 
one  or  two  adventurous  Frenchmen,  min- 
gle with  the  invading  stream,  but  Anglo- 
Saxons  (including  Americans)  so  prepon- 
derate that  the  juvenile  natives  class  all 
foreigners  under  the  generic  name  of 
Engilskmctnd,     When  last  I  was  in  Ber- 

gen  the  little  street  boys  followed  me, 
egging,  half  in  sport,  for  "one  penny, 
please,"  just  as  the  Neapolitan  urchins 
mechanically  whine,  '*  Un  soldo,  signor." 
It  was  the  first  time  I  had  observed  this 
fatal  symptom  of  cocknification.  I  sighed 
for  the  good  old  unsophisticated  Norway 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 

The  English  tourist  is  not  apt  to  trouble 
himself  greatly  about  the  polity  or  politics, 
the  contemporary  literature  or  modern 
art,  of  the  peoples  among  whom  he  so- 
jonros.  In  Norway  especially  the  lan- 
guage, though  cognate  to  our  own  and 
easily  acquired,  is  held  to  place  a  barrier 
between  the  stranger  and  the  native  which 
it  Is  not  worth  while  attempting  to  sur- 
mount. Historical  monuments  are  few. 
Even  the  cathedral  of  Trondhjem  (now 
being  elaborately  restored)  arouses  no  as- 
sociations with  familiar  names;  and  the 
stave  churches  of  Hitterdal  and  Borgund 
are  phenomena  about  as  relevant  as  gla- 
cier boulders  to  our  general  knowledge, 
whether  of  history  or  of  architecture.  The 
▼ikiog  ship  dug  up  some  years  ago  from 
an  old  grave-mound,  and  now  preserved  in 
Christiania,  is  perhaps  the  object  which 
brings  home  most  forcibly  to  the  casual 
tourist  the  idea  that   Norway  does  not 
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exist  for  picturesqueness  alone,  but  has 
at  least  a  history.  A  little  farther  inquiry 
would  lead  him  to  the  discovery  that  not 
only  has  it  a  history  in  the  past,  but  a 
vivid,  self-conscious,  rapidly  progressive 
national  life  in  the  present ;  that  it  stands 
intellectually,  if  not  materially,  in  the  fore- 
front of  civilization,  and  that  its  moun- 
tains and  waterfalls,  grouse-moors  and 
salmon-rivers,  form  its  smallest  claim  to 
a  respected  place  among  the  nations  of 
Europe. 

Fjelds  and  fjords  are  the  two  words 
which  occur  to  every  schoolboy  at  the 
mention  of  Norway,  and  it  is  true  that 
their  fjords  and  fjelds  are  the  great  de« 
termining  influences  in  the  life  of  the 
Norwegian  people.  Their  country  is,  in 
essence,  a  vast  barren  plateau  from  two 
thousand  to  four  thousand  feet  in  height, 
broken  on  the  one  hand  by  jagged,  fantas- 
tic peaks,  on  the  other  by  the  narrow 
fissures,  rather  than  valleys,  where  men 
can  dwell  and  win  a  scant  subsistence. 
**  Furrowed  "  is  the  epithet  which  Bjorn- 
son  applies  to  Norway  in  his  great  national 
song,  and  the  habitable  tracts  are,  indeed, 
mere  furrows  in  the  primeval  rock.  The 
bottom  of  each  furrow  is  filled  by  some 
fjord,  lake,  or  river,  and  on  the  narrow 
strip  of  soil  between  rock  and  water  the 
peasant  clings  like  the  parasite  of  some 
shaggy  monster,  while  the  fisherman,  lim- 
pet-like, grapples  his  hut  to  the  naked 
rock  itself.  Plains  there  are  scarcely  any, 
and  nothing  like  a  rich  champaign  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  whole  length  of  the  land. 
Leaf-trees,  with  the  exception  of  the  birch, 
are  rare  even  in  the  south  of  Norway,  and 
the  belt  of  pines  which  stretches  between 
the  margin  of  cultivation  and  the  treeless 
wastes  above  deepens  the  gloom  of  the 
scenery  when  the  sky  is  grey,  though  it 
adds  a  peculiar  freshness  and  fragrance 
to  the  sunshine.  The  seaboard,  exclusive 
of  fjords  and  islands,  extends  to  the  enor- 
mous length  of  3,018  miles.  The  fjords 
run  into  the  bowels  of  the  land  to  the 
depth  in  some  cases  of  eighty  and  even 
one  hundred  miles,  while  rocky  islands 
stud  the  shore  so  closely  that  the  coasting 
steamers  from  Christiania  to  the  North 
Cape  can  perform  their  ten  days'  voyage 
almost  entirely  within  the  skjotrgaard^  or 
rock-bound  channels,  rarely  emerging  for 
a  few  hours  upon  some  stretch  of  open 
sea.  In  this  fjeld-oppressed,  fjord-fur- 
rowed land  —  between  the  devil  and  the 
deep  sea,  as  it  were  —  dwells  a  people 
which,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
numbered  eight  hundred  thousand,  and 
at- the  present  moment  falls  considerably 
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short  of  two  millions.  Of  these,  only 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million  are  gathered 
in  the  six  towns  which  contain  more  than 
ten  thousand  inhabitants.  Another  quar- 
ter of  a  million  inhabit  the  smaller  towns 
and  villages,  while  the  remaining  million 
and  a  half  are  scattered  over  the  country 
in  the  ratio  of  about  twelve  to  the  square 
mile.  But  twelve  to  the  square  mile  is 
quite  as  much  as  the  meagre  soil  can 
maintain,  and  emigration  has  of  late  years 
gone  on  so  largely  and  steadily  that  there 
are  now  considerable  Norwegian  colonies 
both  in  America  and  Australia.  A  coun- 
try with  an  area  of  nearly  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  square  miles, 
which  cannot  provide  honse-room  for  a 
population  scarcely  half  that  of  London, 
is  evidently  not,  in  physical  respects,  a 
bountiful  motherland.     It  is  by  dogged, 

Cersistent,  indomitable  toil  and  endurance, 
acked  up  in  some  cases  by  irrepressible 
daring,  that  the  Norwegian  peasants  and 
fisher-folk  —  three-fourths  of  the  popula- 
tion —  carry  on  with  any  show  of  success 
their  struggle  against  iron  nature.  Man 
in  these  regions  is  like  the  fly  which  gave 
Homer  his  simile  for  bravery  —  shaken  ofiE 
here,  he  settles  there,  and  clings  to  the 
very  hand  that  is  raised  to  crush  him. 

One  would  scarcely  look  to  such  a  coun- 
try as  this  for  an  efflorescence  of  imagina- 
tive literature  and  art,  full  of  originality 
and  instinct  with  modernness.  The  cor- 
relation between  intellectual  activity  and 
extent  of  seaboard  might  go  some  way  to 
explain  the  phenomenon.  1 1  does  explain, 
no  doubt,  the  extraordinary  richness  of  the 
ancient  literature  of  Norway  and  her  off 
shoot,  Iceland ;  and  the  philosophical  his- 
torian will  one  day  have  to  examine  into 
the  true  relation  between  the  modern 
poets  and  the  skalds  and  saga-men  of  old. 
For  our  present  purpose,  however,  such 
an  ancestry  is  far  too  long  to  trace.  Her 
seaboard  cfid  not  save  Norway  from  some 
half-dozen  centuries  of  complete  intellec- 
tual torpor.  She  contributed,  indeed,  two 
or  three  great  names  to  Danish  literature, 
but  she  cannot  claim  Hoibergfor  her  own 
any  more  than  Ireland  can  claim  Gold- 
smith. Norwegian  literature  is  essen- 
tially a  product  of  the  last  seventy  years, 
and  if,  to  understand  it  thoroughly,  we 
must  go  farther  back  than  1814,  it  is  to 
trace  the  political  circumstances  which 
have  given  it  birth,  and  not  to  establish 
any  continuous  literary  tradition.  The 
interest  of  the  spectacle  presented  by 
Norway  to-day  lies  in  the  unity  of  her 
national  life,  the  close  interdependence  of 
her  politics,  her  literature,  and  her  art.  • 


To  politics,  then,  as  to  "  the  very  pulse 
of  the  machine,"  let  us  turn  first,  espe- 
cially as  the  national  self-consciousness 
has  just  been  stirred  and  stimulated  by  a 
sharp  political  crisis,  healthy  in  its  kind, 
happy  in  its  outfall. 

In  a  country  of  such  stern  physical 
conditions,  one  is  not  surprised  to  find 
Emerson's  rather  hasty  generalization  as 
to  snow  and  civil  freedom  justified  by  a 
sturdy  independence  in  the  national  char- 
acter, expressed  in  a  well-developed  sys- 
tem of  democratic  institutions.  This 
sturdy  independence  may  be  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  people  of  Norway  since 
the  earliest  recorded  times.  The  kings 
and  kinglings  of  her  ancient  history  held 
sway  only  by  the  sufferance  of  the  people 
from  whom  they  sprang.  Norway  during 
the  Middle  Ages  has  been  aptly  described 
as  "an  absolute  monarchy  resting  almost 
directly  on  one  of  the  most  democratic 
states  of  society  in  Europe ; "  and  even 
during  the  centuries  of  Danish  rule  the 
system  of  land-tenure  on  which  this  state 
of  society  was  founded  remained  practi- 
cally intact. 

When  the  Peace  of  Kiel,  in  1814.  trans- 
formed Norway  from  an  appanage  of  Den- 
mark into  a  province  of  Sweden,  the  old 
national  spirit,  dormant  for  four  centu- 
ries, suddenly  awoke.  Delegates  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  assembled  at 
Eidsvold,  and  preparations  were  made  to 
resist  the  pretensions  of  the  Swedish 
king  Karl  Johan  (Bernadotte).  With 
scarcely  any  bloodshed,  however,  a  peace- 
able arrangement  was  arrived  at.  Karl 
Johan  accepted  the  constitution  of  Eids- 
vold, and  Norway  was  declared  **  a  free, 
independent,  and  indivisible  kingdom," 
altogether  unconnected  with  Sweden,  save 
in  tiie  fact  that  she  accepted  the  Swedish 
king  as  the  head  of  her  executive.  This 
arrangement  continued  to  work  without 
any  great  friction  during  sixty  peaceful 
and  prosperous  years.  The  constitution 
gave  the  king  a  suspensive  veto,  but  pro- 
vided that  a  bill  passed  by  three  succes- 
sive triennial  Storthings  (parliaments) 
should  become  law  without  his  consent. 
Thus  Karl  Johan  himself  twice  vetoed  the 
bill  which  abolished  hereditary  titles  of 
nobility;  but  it  was  passed  a  third  time 
in  1821,  and  became  law  in  spite  of  his 
opposition.  In  this  way  practical  har- 
mony was  maintained  between  the  es- 
tates of  the  realm  until,  about  1870,  the 
process  of  political  development  revealed 
a  flaw  in  the  constitution.  It  was  this: 
while  the  whole  legislative  and  financial 
power  vested  in  the  Storthing,  the  minis- 
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ters  had  no  seats  to  it,  were  eotirelv  in- 
dependent of  it,  and  acknowledg^ed  no 
respoosibility  save  to  the  king.  The  diffi- 
culties of  such  an  arrangement  made 
themselves  unmistakably  felt  as  soon  as 
the  peasant  proprietors,  the  backbone  of 
the  nation,  descendants  of  the  old  kings,* 
jarls,  and  freemen  of  the  Heimskrin^la^ 
came  fully  to  recognize  their  poliiical 
power.  Opposed  to  them  were  the  towns- 
people, the  commercial  class,  the  bureau- 
cracy,  with  its  strong  admixture  of  for- 
sign  elements,  dating  from  the  centuries 
of  Danish  rule.  These  were  the  Con- 
servatives, who  shrank  from  the  logical 
consequences  of  1814,  dreaded  democracy 
or,  as  they  chose  to  call  it,  peasant  gov- 
ernment,  and  accordingly  rallied  round  the 
king  and  formed  a  court  party.  About 
1870,  then,  the  awakened  democracy,  over- 
whelmingly strong  in  the  Storthing,  found 
itself  face  to  face  with  a  bigoted  bureau- 
cracy, entrenched  behind  the  fatal  flaw  in 
the  constitution,  on  that  vantage  ground 
of  possession  which  is  nine  points  of  the 
law. 

What  followed  is  soon  told.  In  1872,  a 
bill  enacting  that  ministers  should  sit  in 
the  Storthing  was  passed  by  eighty  votes 
to  twenty-nine,  and  was  vetoed  by  the 
king.  It  was  passed  again  and  again  by 
successive  Storthings,  the  last  time  by 
ninety-three  votes  to  twenty;  but  now 
King  Oscar  came  forward  with  a  declara- 
tion that  OH  matters  affecting  the  consti- 
tution his  veto  was  not  suspensive,  but 
absolute,  and  once  more  vetoed  the  bill. 
This  measure  was  met  by  the  Storthing 
with  a  resolution  (9th  June,  1880)  that  the 
act  had  become  law  in  spite  of  the  veto. 
The  king  ignored  the  resolution,  and,  by 
the  advice  of  his  ministers,  claimed  an  ab- 
solute veto,  not  only  on  constitutional  ques- 
tions, but  on  measures  of  supply.  Then 
the  Storthing  adopted  the  last  resource 
provided  by  the  constitution:  it  im- 
peached the  ministers  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  kingdom,  a  body  com- 
posed of  the  Lagthing(an  inner  committee 
of  the  Storthing,  fulfilling  something  like 
the  funclioDs  of  an  upper  house)  and  the 


*  On  a  recent  occasion,  when  Kine  Oscar  was  makinj; 
a  Journey  through  Gudbrandsda),  ne  was  eutertained 
byooe  ot  the  wealthy  p«a&ams  of  the  district.  It  is 
said  that  when  the  dinner  hour  arrived  a  long  table  was 
laid  for  the  kinjc's  suite,  while  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
room  a  smaller  table  was  prepared  with  only  two  covers. 
The  king  was  conducted  by  his  host  to  a  place  at  this 
table,  and  the  Swedish  nobleman  at  the  head  of  his 
suite  was  about,  as  ^  matter  of  course,  to  occupy  the 
second  seat,  when  the  master  of  the  house  calmly  mo- 
tioned him  to  a  lower  place  at  the  feast.  **  No,  no," 
■aid  the  old  peasant,  seating  himself  in  ihe  vacant  place, 
**  this  uble  11  reserved  for  those  of  royal  blood  I  " 


judges  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  Po- 
litical feeling,  not  to  say  rancor,  ran  in- 
credibly high,  and  there  was  a  great  final 
tussle  over  the  constitution  of  the  Su- 
preme Court;  but  the  Liberals  were  mas- 
ters of  the  situation  and  carried  all  before 
them.  One  by  one  the  ministers  were 
dismissed  from  office  and  fined.  The 
king  ostentatiously  testified  his  sympathy 
with  them,  and  selected  a  new  ministry 
from  the  extreme  right.  They  failed  to 
carry  on  the  government  of  the  country, 
and  matters  were  at  a  deadlock.  It  was 
rumored  that  the  king  intended  a  coup 
d^itat^  which,  as  it  could  not  possibly 
have  been  successful  in  the  long  run, 
would  have  meant  the  establishment  of  a 
republic  by  means  of  a  civil  war.  Wiser 
counsels  fortunately  prevailed.  A  few 
theoretical  politicians  apart,  the  great 
body  of  the  Liberal  party  had  no  desire 
for  a  republic,  or  indeed  for  any  change 
bevond  the  renunciation  of  the  absolute 
veto  and  the  establishment  of  ministerial 
responsibility.  King  Oscar,  a  humane 
and  well-meaning  man,  gradually  came  to 
see  that  he  was  being  made  the  tool  of  an 
obstructive  minority,  and  he  determined 
to  yield  gracefully  ere  it  was  too  late.  On 
the  26th  June,  1884,  he  sent  for  Johan 
Sverdrup,  the  statesman  who  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  had  guided  the  counsels  of 
the  Liberal  party  with  consummate  ability 
and  address.  Sverdrup  consented  to  form 
a  ministry,  and  the  battle  ended  in  a  Lib- 
eral victory  along  the  whole  line. 

Horn  in  1816,  and  educated  for  the  legal 
profession,  Johan  Sverdrup,  even  in  his 
student  days,  formed  one  of  the  group  of 
liberal  thinkers  who  gathered  round  the 
poet  Wergeland.  He  made  his  start  in 
lite  as  a  lawyer  in  the  little  coast  town  of 
Laurvig,  which,  in  1851,  elected  him  to 
the  Storthing.  From  this  time  forward 
politics  absorbed  his  energies.  He  soon 
succeeded  Ueland  in  the  leadership  of  the 
opposition,  mainly  composed,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  peasant  proprietors.  A  strong 
popular  orator,  as  well  as  a  brilliant  de- 
bater, he  rapidly  educated  his  party,  which 
at  each  election  returned  a  larger  majority 
to  the  Storthing.  It  is  futile  to  compare 
him  with  any  of  the  leading  European 
statesmen  of  the  day,  for  his  activity  has 
been  purely  domestic,  and  he  has  never 
had  occasion  to  measure  swords  with 
them  ;  but  his  skill  as  a  party  leader,  and 
his  personal  influence  over  his  followers, 
justify  the  name  which  has  been  given 
him  of  the  Gladstone  of  Norway.  An 
earnest  student  of  political  science,  he  has 
been  actively  concerned  in  every  measure 
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of  reform  of  the  past  five-and-twenty  years, 
and  to  his  politic,  resolute,  and  far-si<;hted 
conduct  of  the  popular  cause  the  compara- 
tively speedy  and  entirely  peaceful  termi- 
nation of  the  late  crisis  may  be  mainly 
attributed.  He  has  now,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-ei^ht,  crowned  his  life-work  by  be- 
ing the  first  Norwegian  minister  to  ad- 
dress the  Storthing  as  a  member  of  its 
own  body,  and  to  acknowledj^e  responsi- 
bility to  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

The  Sverdrup  ministry  is  now  in  power, 
the  wheels  of  State  are  running  steadily 
and  smoothly,  and  Norway  is  likely  to  re- 
main for  an  indefinite  time  to  come  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy.  The  bureaucratic 
Conservatism,  which  had  almost  brought 
about  a  revolution  and  a  republic,  no 
longer  rears  its  diminished  head.  As 
time  goes  on,  the  dominant  Liberalism  of 
to-day  will  no  doubt  branch  out  into  an 
advanced  Radicalism  and  a  healthy  Con- 
servatism ;  but  the  great  principle  of  pop- 
ular government  is  safe. 

One  remarkable  feature  of  the  struggle 
thus  happily  ended  is  the  absolute  una- 
nimity with  which  the  intellectual  forces 
of  the  country  ranged  themselves  on  the 
popular  side.  The  Conservatives  might 
perhaps  have  made  a  stronger  fight  had 
they  reckoned  among  their  champions  a 
single  writer  or  speaker  of  commanding 
genius.  But  though  the  court  party, 
through  the  capitalists,  was  powerful  in 
the  press,  it  could  not  even  boast  a  con- 
troversial journalist  of  any  mark,  much 
less  a  literary  spokesman  of  acknowl- 
edged light  and  leading.  Against  the  im- 
potent virulence  of  a  handful  of  nameless 
editors  was  pitted  the  homely  polemical 
vigor  of  Bj6rnstjerne  Bjdrnson  in  the 
press,  as  well  as  his  magnificent  eloquence 
on  the  platform.  Henrik  Ibsen,  most  im- 
personal of  artists,  sent  home  to  both 
parties  the  shafts  of  his  satire,  but  it  was 
not  for  a  moment  doubtful  where  his  prac- 
tical sympathies  lay.  Alexander  Kiel- 
land,  less  prominent  in  the  political  sphere 
than  Bjdrnson,  was  in  his  way  perhaps 
scarcely  less  potent.  The  bureaucracy 
writhed  under  his  lash,  or,  more  correctly, 
shrank  from  his  scalpel.  Round  the  three 
leading  spirits  the  lesser  men  ranged 
themselves  —  Lie,  Paulsen,  Garborg,  Jan- 
son.  In  the  literary  field  the  battle  was 
one  of  strong  men  against  **anonymun- 
cules." 

Norwegian  literature  came  into  being 
when  the  country  awoke  to  political  life. 
Its  infant  babblings  took  the  form  of  pa- 
triotic "  Seventeenth  May  poetry,''  so 
called  because  oa  that  day,  in  1814,  the 


constitution  of  Eidsvold  was  ratified. 
The  great  poet  of  the  first  half  of  the  cen- 
tury, Henrik  Arnold  Wergeland,  a  lyrist 
comparable  with  Shelley,  was  an  ardent 
and  powerful  politician.  It  was  on  politi* 
cal  quite  as  much  as  on  literary  grounds 
that  he  found  himself  opposed  by  Johan 
Sebastian  Welhaven,  a  Conservative  and 
classicist,  a  stickler  for  and  a  master  of 
form  and  style,  to  whom  Wergeland's  sen- 
timental Radicalism  and  copious  rhetoric 
were  alike  abhorrent.  Between  Werge- 
land*s  death  in  1845  and  the  appearance 
of  **  Synn6ve  Solbakken  '*  and  **  Fru  Inger 
til  Ostraat'*  in  1857,  there  was  an  inter- 
regnum, barren  save  for  some  of  Wei- 
haven*s  later  works,  the  romantic  pretti- 
nesses  of  Andreas  Munch,  and  the  de- 
lightful folk  lore  collections  of  Asbjdrnsen 
and  Moe ;  but  in  1857  Bj6rnson  and  Ibsen 
strode  simultaneously  to  the  front,  to 
share  between  them  the  kingship  of  liter- 
ature. 

It  is  particularly  interesting  to  trace 
the  parallel  careers  of  these  two  great 
writers,  friends  in  youth,  for  a  time  es- 
tranged though  never  at  enmity,  and  now 
working  at  the  maturity  of  their  powers 
in  mutual  sympathy  and  good-will.  Bjdrn- 
son was  the  first  to  seize  the  popular  ear 
with  his  novels  of  peasant  life  and  his  ex- 
quisite lyrics.  He  it  was,  no  doubt,  who 
carried  on  the  work  of  Wergeland  and 
aroused  his  countrymen  to  literary  self- 
consciousness.  His  brilliant,  versatile, 
and  eager  genius  has  passed  through  a 
strange  development.  The  son  of  a  coun- 
try clergyman,  he  spent  his  boyhood  in 
passively  imbibing  that  knowledge  of 
nature  and  life  in  the  upland  valleys  of 
Norway  which  was  to  stand  him  in  such 
good  stead  at  the  beginning  of  his  literary 
career.  It  was  not  till  he  was  four-ana- 
twenty  (in  1856)  that  he  made  bis  first 
timid  literary  essays  in  the  shape  of  short 
stories  of  peasant  life.  Already  in  the 
following  year,  however,  he  published  the 
work  which  some  people  to  this  day  per- 
sist in  regarding  as  his  masterpiece. 
*'  Synnove  Solbakken  "  (the  book  takes  its 
name  from  its  heroine)  is  indeed  an  ex- 
quisite piece  of  work,  showing  the  most 
sympathetic  insight  into  peasant  character, 
together  with  vivid  terseness  of  style  as 
original  as  it  is  telling.  Norway  was  not 
slow  to  recognize  this  talent  born  of  her 
own  soil,  and  to  lend  an  ear  to  such  deli- 
cate interpretation  of  some  of  her  most 
characteristic  moods  and  aspects.  Werge- 
land and  Welhaven  were  poets  who,  had 
they  written  in  a  more  widely  known  lan- 
guage, might    have    obtained  European 
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fame ;  but  here  was  a  poet  for  whose  pur- 
poses no  other  idiom  could  have  sufficed, 
who  gave  Norwegian  that  touch  of  inev- 
itableoess  which  entitles  a  lan^^uage  to 
stand  alone  amon^  its  fellows,  and  endows 
it,  so  to  speak,  with  full  rights  of  citizen- 
ship in  the  republic  of  letters.  **Syn- 
n5ve  "  was  followed  by  several  other  tales 
of  peasant  life,  all  showing  the  same  quali- 
ties, though  with  a  little  less  simplicity 
and  a  little  more  mannerism.  But  Bjorn- 
soD  was  not  to  be  confined  to  the  narrative 
form  or  to  prose.  His  lyrics,  many  of 
them  of  the  roost  penetrating  quality, 
quickly  found  their  way  to  the  lips  and  the 
hearts  of  all  his  countrymen,  and  he  soon 
began  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  sta<;e. 
The  historical  drama  first  attracted  him, 
and  among  his  earlier  attempts  the  one- 
act  play  of  "  Between  the  Battles  "  stands 
out  as  a  masterpiece  in  miniature.  It  was 
followed  by  a  masterpiece  on  a  larger, 
even  a  grandiose  scale,  the  trilogy  of 
**  Sigurd  Slembe,"  which  contains  pas- 
sages as  powerful  as  anything  Ibsen  has 
achieved  in  the  direction  of  the  saga-play. 
■*Mary  Stuart  in  Scotland,"  though  not 
without  striking  merits,  is  on  the  whole 
a  weaker  performance. 

This  brings  us  to  about  1865,  and  to 
this  first  decade  of  his  career  Bjornson*s 
completest  artistic  successes  no  doubt 
belong.  The  next  ten  years  form  a  com- 
paratively inactive  period  of  transition. 
He  seemed  groping  in  vain  for  a  new  form. 
He  had  outgrown  romanticism  (which  I 
here  oppose  not  to  classicism  but  to  real- 
ism), and  was  slowly  and  almost  painfully 
casting  o£F  its  trappings.  His  optimistic 
and  sentimental  **  muscular  Christianity" 
gradually  gave  way  with  advancing  years. 
The  beginnings  of  the  great  political 
struggle  in  Norway  awoke  him  to  a  vivid 
interest  in  the  problems  of  modern  life. 
Travel  aqd  study  quickened  from  without 
the  inward  fermentation,  and  about  1875 
we  find  him  making  bold  strides  in  the 
direction  of  realism  in  art,  while  playing 
a  more  and  more  prominent  part  in  the 
field  of  practical  politics.  Henceforth,  cry 
his  literary  and  political  opponents  in 
chorus,  he  is  00  longer  a  poet  but  a  pam- 
phleteer. The  truth  is  that,  remaining  a 
poet,  he  becomes  a  thinker  as  well. 

The  ten  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
1875  have  been  for  Bjornson  years  of  pro- 
lific activity.  The  influence  of  Ibsen  may 
DO  doubt  be  traced  in  the  assiduity  with 
which  he  has  devoted  himself  to  realistic 
dramas  of  modern  life,  but  he  has  not,  un- 
fortunately, the  power  of  welding  his  idea 
into  bis  action  which  Ibsen  so  strikingly 


possesses.  Other  external  influences  are 
apparent  both  in  his  form  and  his  manner. 
He  had  clearly  read  '*  Madame  Bovary  " 
before  he  wrote  "  Magnhild,'*  and  since 
his  visit  to  America  in  1881,  a  study  of 
Darwin,  Mill,  Spenser,  and  the  modern 
German  physiologists  has  left  its  mark 
upon  his  work.  His  later  plays  are  of 
very  unequal  merit.  "  A  Bankruptcy," 
and  **  Leonarda  "  have  been  successful  on 
the  stage,  but  "The  Editor"  and  "The 
New  System  "  are  works  of  greater  power. 
Failures  of  taste  are  conspicuous  in  these 
productions,  and  still  more  in  "  A  Gaunt- 
let" (a  three-act  drama),  and  "The  Flags 
are  Flying"  (a  long  novel),  written  during 
the  past  two  years,  while  the  poet  has 
been  resident  in  Paris.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, is  a  work  of  extraordinary  vigor,  form- 
less, and  full  of  crudities,  yet  brimming 
with  vitality  and  uncompromising  earnest- 
ness. From  "  Synnove  "  to  "  Del  Flager  " 
is  certainly  a  long  day's  journey.  It 
seems  as  though  the  poet  had  begun  with 
his  period  of  repose  to  end  in  "storm  and 
stress;"  but  who  knows  whether  this  be 
not  the  healthier  order  of  development  ? 

A  more  self-sufficing,  less  expansive 
genius  is  that  of  Henrik  Ibsen,  a  man  of 
sterner  stuff.  Born  in  1828  (four  years 
earlier  than  Bjdrnson),  he  began  life  as  a 
druggist's  apprentice.  He  soon  decided, 
however,  that  the  drastic  remedies  which 
he  was  destined  to  apply  to  society  were 
to  be  sought  elsewhere  than  in  the  phar- 
macopoeia. Though  placed  in  the  pinch 
of  poverty  he  managed,  in  1850,  to  pub- 
lish, with  the  help  of  a  friend,  a  revolu- 
tionary drama  named  "  Catilina,"  which 
fell  dead  from  the  press.  For  the  next 
six  years  the  slow-ripening  talent  scarcely 
macfe  itself  felt;  The  first  work  in  which 
his  genius  attained  anything  like  maturity 
was  the  rather  melodramatic  tragedy, 
"  Fru  Inger  til  Ostraat"(i856),  a  play  in 
which  his  inventive  and  constructive  skill 
is  already  seen  at  its  height.  It  was 
quickly  followed  by  "  The  Warriors  at 
Helgeland,"  a  tragedy  dealing  with  the 
motive  of  the  Volsungasaga.  In  it  we 
already  recognize  the  strong,  simple,  trans- 
parent style,  quite  free  from  mannerism 
or  afEectation,  which  gives  all  his  work  its 
classic  quality.  From  this  point  forward, 
it  may  be  said  that  his  slow-moving, 
sternly  self-critical  genius,  has  produced 
nothing  but  masterpieces.  Not  that  his 
works  are  faultless ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
almost  all  have  strange  and  seemingly  un- 
accountable blemishes  —  but,  whatever  its 
faults,  each  shows  a  peculiar  and  individ- 
ual mastery  of  invention,   thought,  and 
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expression.  With  the  exceptioa  of  some 
occasiooal  poems  and  two  short  prefaces, 
all  his  writings  are  in  dramatic  form. 
After  a  third  prose  tragedy,  "'The  Pre- 
tenders to  the  Throne,"  he  abandoned  the 
field  of  Norwegian  history,  and  the  next 
period  of  his  career  is  mainlv  devoted  to 
satiric  dramas  in  verse.  Ot  these  there 
are  three,  "Love's  Comedy,"  "Brand," 
and  "Peer  Gynt."  The  first  is  a  satire 
upon  middle-class  society,  gleaming  with 
wit  in  every  line,  but  altogether  narrower 
in  design  than  its  successors.  Soon  after 
its  appearance  (in  1862),  he  found  himself 
in  such  hopeless  disaccord  with  his  sur- 
roundings at  home  that  be  left  Norway 
for  the  Continent,  and,  as  he  puts  it, 
"  burnt  his  ships."  He  has  remained  ever 
since  a  voluntary  exile,  making  his  head- 
quarters in  Dresden,  Munich,  and  latterly 
in  Rome.  It  was  in  Italy  that  he  wrote 
"  Brand  "  and  "  Peer  Gynt,"  two  fantastic 
satirical  dramas  in  the  richest,  supplest 
lyrical  measures.  The  former,  sombre  as 
the  mountain  gorge  between  fjord  and 
glacier  in  which  its  action  passes,  contains 
one  act  (the  fourth)  of  so  intense  a  pathos 
as  to  place  it  among  the  very  greatest 
achievements  of  dramatic  poetry.  The 
latter,  a  brilliant  and  scintillating  phan- 
tasmagoria, stands  alone  in  its  mordant 
humor  and  inexhaustible  wealth  of  sug- 
gestion. "  Brand,"  the  tragedy  of  the 
idealist,  and  "  Peer  Gynt,"  the  tragi-com- 
edy  of  the  egoist,  wiU  always  remain,  in 
my  estimation,  the  greatest  of  the  poet's 
achievements.  They  were  followed  by  a 
vast  and  vivid  "  world-historic  drama  "  in 
prose,  entitled  "Emperor  and  Galilean," 
divided  into  two  plavs  of  five  acts  each, 
"  Cxsar*s  Apostasy  "  and  "  Emperor  Ju- 
lian." Since  its  publication,  now  more 
than  ten  years  ago,  he  has  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  prose  dramas  of  modern 
life.  Of  these,  the  most  noteworthy  are 
the  thrilling  drawing-room  tragedy,  "A 
Doll's  House,"  with  its  paradoxical  con- 
clusion, and  the  terrible  family  drama, 
"  Ghosts,"  a  sombre  study  in  the  dark 
places  of  heredity. 

Living  in  his  Roman  seclusion,  this 
austere  satirist  devotes  himself  entirely 
to  his  art.  Unlike  Bjornson,  he  takes  no 
part  in  practical  politics,  eschews  journal- 
ism, and  rarely  goes  into  society.  At 
intervals  of  two  or  three  years  he  sends 
o£E  to  the  north  a  packet  of  beautifully 
neat  manuscript,  legible  as  an  act  of  Par- 
liament, and  then  the  announcement  of  a 
new  play  by  Henrik  Ibsen  throws  all 
Scandinavia  into  a  ferment  of  curiosity. 
Its  appearance,  to  the  press  and  00  the 


stage,  occasions  an  excitement  to  which 
nothing  in  our  wider  and  more  diffused 
literary  life  affords  the  most  distant  par- 
allel. His  countrymen  admire  and  fear 
him  in  about  equal  proportions,  never 
knowing  which  of  their  national  character- 
istics may  next  fall  a  prey  to  his  remorse- 
less sarcasm,  or  which  of  their  social 
conventions  he  may  next  choose  to  sub- 
ject to  the  test  of  his  corrosive  logic.  His 
fertility  of  dramatic  invention  is  the  least 
of  his  gifts ;  in  that  he  is  equalled,  though 
I  think  scarcely  surpassed,  by  more  than 
than  one  modern  Frenchman.  When  his 
epitaph  comes  to  be  written,  his  true 
greatness  may  be  summed  up  in  one  line: 
"  He  was  a  fearless  idealist  and  a  consum- 
mate literary  artist." 

If  Bjornson  represents  English  thought 
in  Norwegian  literature,  Ibsen,  so  far  as 
he  has  been  in  any  way  affected  from 
without,  may  be  said  to  represent  Ger- 
many; and  when  we  pass  to  Alexander 
Kielland,  a  younger  but  scarcely  less  re- 
markable writer,  we  find  the  influence  of 
France  preponderant.  Kielland  was  born 
in  1849,  but  it  was  not  until  1879  (in  his 
thirtieth  year)  that  he  published  his  first 
collection  of  *'  Novelettes."  In  these  slight 
tales  many  influences  were  discernible  — 
the  influence  of  Heine,  of  Hans  Andersen, 
especially  of  Daudet;  but  the  style  was 
so  limpid,  the  touch  so  light  and  yet  so 
graphic,  the  humor  so  fresh  and  unforced, 
that  the  greatest  expectations  were  formed 
as  to  his  future.  He  has  more  than  jus- 
tified them.  Unlike  his  two  great  con- 
temporaries, he  has  written  little  for  the 
stage,  but  in  the  five  years  of  his  career 
has  produced  five  social  studies  of  ex- 
traordinary power,  and  no  less  extraordi- 
nary charm.  They  are  concerned  almost 
exclusively  with  the  life  of  a  busy  Nor- 
wegian seaport,  in  which  it  is  not  difiicult 
to  recognize  Keilland's  birthplace  and 
home,  Stavanger.  The  first, "  Garman  and 
Worsg  "  (the  name  of  a  firm),  deals  with 
several  phases  of  commercial  and  reli- 
gious life.  The  second,  "  Arbeidsfolk  " 
(workpeople)  transports  us  for  the  most 
part  to  the  capital,  and  gives  a  very  unin- 
viting picture  of  bureaucratic  society.  In 
the  third,  "  Skipper  Worsg,"  we  are  back 
in  Stavanger,  at  the  time,  half  a  century 
ago,  when  the  followers  of  a  lay  preacher 
named  Hans  Nilssen  Hauge  were  in  the 
throes  of  a  pietistic  reaction  against  the 
latitudinarianism  of  the  State  Church, 
somewhat  analogous  to  our  Wesleyan  re- 
vival. This  is  perhaps  the  most  complete 
work  of  art  Kielland  has  produced  ;  as  a 
study  in  the  psychology  of  fanaticism  it 
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is  most  impressive.  The  fourth,  named 
^  Gift "  (PoisoD)  treats  of  education.  It 
depicts  the  struggle  between  a  father  and 
mother  —  the  former  a  plausible  pharisee, 
the  latter  a  noble-natured  woman  —  for 
the  soul  of  their  son,  and  ends  in  the 
boy's  moral  ruin  and  his  mother's  tragic 
death.  The  fifth,  "  Fortuna,"  is  a  conlin- 
oatioo  of  "Gift,"  dealing  with  the  further 
fortuues  of  Professor  Ldvdahl,  Kiellaod's 
greatest  character,  and  his  son  Abraham. 
It  gives  a  masterly  picture  of  a  season  of 
over-speculation,  with  its  attendant  crisis, 
io  a  small  business  community.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  novels  on  record  in  which  a 
character,  successful  in  a  former  work,  is 
farther  developed  with  equal  success. 

Kielland,  like  the  dominant  French  nov- 
elists of  the  day,  is  a  pessimist  and  a  real- 
ist. He  is  minutely  and  unflinchingly 
faithful  to  fact,  yet  never  overburdens 
his  pictures  with  the  fatiguing  and  be- 
wildering details  in  which  the  French 
naturalists  love  to  indulge.  Moreover, 
bis  formula  does  not  exclude  humor  — 
vtry  far  from  it  —  and  his  style  is  so 
clear,  concise,  and  flexible  that,  for  my 
part,  I  do  not  find  a  dull  page  in  his  writ- 
ings. They  can  scarcely  be  called  pleas- 
ant —  to  many  of  the  author's  countrymen 
their  matter  is  full  of  offence  —  and  still 
less  amusing  or  exhilarating.  Enthrall- 
ing is  perhaps  the  nearest  word.  They 
are  books  to  be  read  at  a  single  sitting, 
from  which  one  rises  with  widened  knowl- 
edge and  quickened  sympathies,  as  though 
from  a  vivid  personal  experience. 

A  novelist  of  less  striking  but  still  re- 
markable talent  is  Jonas  Lie.  He  began 
bis  career  with  a  weird  and  fascinating 
tale  of  life  among  the  Lofoten  Islands 
(bis  native  place)  entitled  "  Den  Frem- 
synte  **  (The  Wraith-seer),  and  afterwards 
set  about  applying  to  the  sailors  and  fish- 
erfolk  of  the  coast  the  somewhat  idyllic 
method  of  portraiture  which  Bjdrnson  had 
applied  to  the  peasants  of  the  interior. 
Lately,  however,  he  has  taken  a  success- 
ful plunge  into  realism  with  a  powerful 
social  study  entitled  *'Livslaveo"  (The 
Convict  for  Life).  Realism,  too,  is  the 
note  of  John  Paulsen's  novels,  which  are 
even  accused  of  descending  to  personal 
portraiture ;  and  in  the  work  of  Arne  Gar- 
borg,  a  young  writer  of  some  promise, 
realism  is  again  predominant.  Garborg, 
like  Kristoifer  Janson,  an  older  novelist 
and  poet,  who  is  now  pastor  of  a  Scandi- 
navian congregation  in  America,  adopts 
the  artificial  idiom,  constructed  from 
difiEereot  peasant  dialects,  which  some  en- 
thusiasts would  like  to  see  accepted  as  the 


national  language  of  Norway.  The  dis- 
tinguished  philologist,  Ivar  Aasen,  has 
published  an  admirable  dictionary  and 
grammar  of  this  dialect  of  dialects,  which 
is  in  itself  very  characteristic  and  even 
beautiful.  The  fnaalstravers^  as  those 
who  use  it  are  called,  have  survived  the 
satire  of  Henrik  Ibsen,  and  have  now  a 
little  literature  and  several  newspapers  of 
their  own,  as  well  as  a  professorship  in 
the  Christiania  University.  In  all  proba- 
bility, however,  the  battle  will  end  in  the 
victory  of  a  slightly  Norwegianized  form 
of  Danish,  the  present  literary  language  of 
the  country. 

The  arts  of  design  have  accurately  kept 
pace  with  imaginative  literature,  though 
in  this  sphere,  as  a  matter  of  course,  for- 
eign influences  are  more  distinctly  trace- 
able. The  two  great  painters  whose  fame 
may  be  called  European.  Adolf  Tidemand, 
who  died  in  1876,  and  Hans  Gude,  now  a 
professor  in  Berlin,  are  being  rapidly  left 
behind  by  a  generation  devoted  to  the 
most  modern  ideals  and  methods.  The 
former's  sentimental  costume  pictures  of 
peasant  life  (not  without  a  touch  of  tragic 
force)  and  the  latter's  heroic  idealizations 
of  Norwegian  landscape  may  still  be  stud- 
ied with  pleasure  at  the  summer  palace 
of  Oscarshall  and  in  the  Christiania  Na- 
tional Gallery.  Tidemand's  illustrations 
to  bjdrnson's  last  peasant  tale,  **The 
Bridal  March,"  mark  the  close  of  a  dis- 
tinct period  in  Norwegian  art  —  the  pic- 
turesque period,  if  one  may  call  it  so. 
The  poet  and  the  painter  in  this  period 
alike  chose  as  their  subject  the  ideal 
countryman  and  especially  the  ideal  coun- 
trywoman, with  their  quaint  and  parti- 
colored costumes,  their  old  silver  belts, 
and  buckles,  and  bridal  crowns,  their  em- 
broidered linen,  their  elaborately  carved 
coffers,  and  chairs,  and  knife-handles, 
and,  in  short,  all  their  traditional  and  pic- 
turesque **  properties."  This  ideal  peas- 
ant was  not  exactly  an  imaginary  person- 
age, but  rather  a  carefully  selected  and 
furbished-up  specimen,  prepared,  as  it 
were,  for  the  Norwegian  court  in  some  in- 
ternational exhibition.  Such  represen- 
tations have  now  had  their  day  both  io 
literature  and  art.  The  old  silver  and 
other  properties  have  gone  to  the  dealers 
in  Bergen  and  Christiania;  the  ideal  peas- 
ant, sad  to  say,  has  become  a  Radical. 
The  younger  generation  has  set  itself  by 
modern  methods  to  discover  and  interpret 
the  beauty  and  pathos  of  everyday  life  and 
commonplace  nature.  Realism  has  in- 
vaded painting  just  as  it  has  conquered 
fiction  and  the  drama.    It  is  invidious  to 
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select  names  from  the  long  roll  of  young 
painters  on  the  act've  list,  and  in  mention- 
ing Otto  Sinding,  Christian  Krohg,  Eilif 
Petersen,  and  Fritz  Thaulow  as  among  the 
most  remarkable,  I  imply  no  disparage- 
ment to  others  whom  I  have  perhaps  not 
had  the  opportunity  of  studying  to  equal 
advantage. 

A  characteristic  vein  of  musical  endow- 
ment runs  through  the  Norwegian  nature. 
The  folk-songs  and  national  dances  of 
the  peasants  are  very  remarkable.  They 
are  the  invention,  for  the  most  part,  of 
nameless  spilUmand^  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation  of  the  local  fid- 
dlers without  whom  no  peasant  marriage 
or  other  merrymaking  can  possibly  be 
carried  on.  Halfdan  Kierulf  and  Edvard 
Grieg  have  arranged  some  interesting  col- 
lections of  these  quaint  and  plaintive  airs, 
and  in  their  own  compositions  an  unmis- 
takable national  strain  is  always  traceable. 
The  name  of  Johan  Svenasen  is  now 
known  along  with  that  of  Grieg  through- 
out the  musical  world,  but  Kierulf*s  ex- 
quisite songs  deserve  a  wider  popularity 
than  they  have  attained  outside  of  Nor- 
way ;  and  Nordraak,  a  composer  who  un- 
fortunately died  very  young,  claims  men- 
tion by  reason  of  his  masterly  setting  of 
Bj6rnson's  finest  lyrics.  The  great  name 
in  the  record  of  Norwegian  music,  how- 
ever, is  that  of  Ole  Bull,  who  died  in  i88a 
He  was  in  his  way  a  tone-poet  of  the  most 
original,  but  remained  to  the  end  simply 
an  upland  spilUmand  rmtd  to  the  high- 
est power.  Both  as  composer  and  vir- 
tuoso, he  was  a  Norwegian  of  the  Nor- 
wegians, and  his  name  is  justly  held  in 
reverence  by  the  country  which  his  art 
may  be  said  to  have  interpreted  to  the 
whole  world. 

In  non-imaginative  literature  and  sci- 
ence the  Norwegians  are  not  so  distin- 
guished as  in  poetry  and  the  fine  arts, 
though  even  here  their  achievements  are 
sufficiently  creditable  for  so  small  a  com- 
munity. Peter  Andreas  Munch  (died  1863) 
is  the  author  of  valuable  researches  into 
the  national  history,  and  Professor  J.  £. 
Sars  is  a  younger  historian  of  ability. 
Biography  is  not  greatly  cultivated,  but 
the  "  Life  and  Times  ot  Henri k  Werge- 
land"  by  Hartvig  Lassen,  is  a  standard 
work  of  literary  history.  In  zoology  Pro- 
fes.^or  Michael  Sars  enjoys  a  European 
reputation.  Professor  Sofus  Bugge's  re- 
searches in  comparative  mythology  have 
lately  attracted  some  attention,  though 
the  theory  which  finds  in  the  Scandina- 
vian myths  mere  corruptions  of  classical 
and  Christian  legends  is  perhaps  more 


startling  than  solid.  In  mathematics  Pro- 
fessor Ole  Jakob  Broch  holds  a  place  of 
acknowledged  distinction. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  this  catalogue 
of  names  is  powerless  to  carry  conviction 
on  the  point  I  wish  to  prove,  namely,  that 
Norway  to-day  presents  one  of  the'  most 
remarkable  phenomena  in  the  world  of 
European  culture.  A  German  writer  could 
make  out  a  better  case,  so  far  at  least  as 
literature  is  concerned,  for  he  could  appeal 
to  excellent  translations  of  all  the  princi- 
pal works  referred  to.  Only  a  few  have 
been  translated  into  English,  and  these  not 
very  satisfactorily.  Our  Latinized  idiom 
has  not,  on  the  whole,  the  receptivity  and 
pliancy  which  render  German  translations 
at  once  so  faithful  and  so  readable,  and  I 
confess  that  such  English  renderings  as 
I  have  seen  of  modern  Norwegian  books 
seem  to  me  to  give  but  a  mediocre  reflex 
of  the  original.  Even  the  prose  works  of 
Bjdrnson  and  Ibsen  appear  as  in  a  glass 
darkly  when  rendered  into  English  ;  their 
verse  is  practically  untranslatable.  Should 
this,  then,  meet  the  eye  of  any  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  Englishmen  who  return  year 
after  year  to  their  happy  hunting-grounds 
in  Norway,  I  would  recommend  them,  if 
they  wish  to  get  anv  insight  into  the  in- 
tellectual life  of  the  land  of  their  summer 
sojourn,  not  to  trust  to  translations,  but 
to  take  the  very  small  amount  of  trouble 
necessary  for  acquiring  a  fair  working 
knowledge  of  Norwegian.  They  will  find 
it  the  key  to  a  very  interesting  social 
life  and  a  literature  of  quite  extraordinary 
vigor,  charm,  and  open-eyed  modernness. 
Compared  with  the  intellectual  output  of 
the  great  nations,  that  of  Norway  is  in- 
deed small  in  amount;  but  we  must  esti- 
mate it  in  proportion  to  the  population 
and  physical  resources  of  the  country.  It 
is  surely  no  hypert>ole  to  describe  as  mar- 
vellous the  spiritual  efflorescence  which, 
from  the  small  beginnings  of  national  life 
in  1814,  has  produced  at  the  end  of  two 
generations  the  Norway  of  today. 

William  Archer. 


From  Chamber^  JouroaL 
A  HOUSE  DIVIDED  AGAINST  ITSELF. 

BY  MRS.   OLIPHANT. 
CHAPTER    XXXV. 

Gaunt  did  not  appear  again  at  Eaton 
Square  for  two  or  three  davs,  not,  indeed, 
till  after  the  great  event  of  Frances's  his- 
tory had  taken  place  —  the  going  to  court, 
which  had  filled  her  with  so  many  alarms. 
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After  allf  when  she  got  there,  she  was  not 
frightened  at  all,  the  sense  of  humor  which 
was  latent  in  her  nature  getting  the  mas- 
tery at  the  last  moment,  and  the  spectacle, 
such  as  it  was,  taking  all  her  attention 
from  herself.  Lady  Markham's  good 
taste  had  selected  for  Frances  as  simple 
a  dress  as  was  possible,  and  her  orna- 
ments were  the  pearls  which  her  aunt  had 
given  her,  which  she  had  never  been  able 
to  look  at,  save  uneasily  as  spoil.  Mrs. 
Cavendish,  however,  condescended,  which 
was  a  wonderful  stretch  of  good  nature, 
to  come  to  Eaton  Square  to  see  her 
dressed,  which,  as  everybody  knows,  is 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  parts  of  the 
ceremony.  Frances  had  not  a  number  of 
young  friends  to  fill  the  house  with  a 
chorus  of  admiration  and  criticism;  but 
the  Miss  Montagues  thought  it  *' almost  a 
duty"  to  come,  and  a  number  of  her 
mother's  friends.  These  ladies  filled  the 
drawing-room,  and  were  much  more  for- 
midable than  even  the  eyes  of  Majesty, 
preoccupied  with  the  sight  of  many  toilets, 
and  probably  very  tired  of  them,  which 
would  have  no  more  than  a  passing  glance 
for  Frances.  The  spectators  at  Eaton 
Square  took  her  to  pieces  consoientiouslv, 
though  they  agreed,  after  each  had  made 
her  little  observation,  that  the  ensemble 
was  perfect,  and  that  the  power  of  milli- 
nery could  no  further  go.  The  intelligent 
reader  needs  not  to  be  informed  that 
Frances  was  all  white  from  her  feathers 
to  her  shoes.  Her  pretty  glow  of  youth- 
fulness  and  expectation  made  the  toilet 
sopportable,  nay,  pretty,  even  in  the  glare 
of  day.  Markham,  who  was  not  afraid  to 
confront  all  these  fair  and  critical  faces, 
io  his  uniform,  which  misbecame,  and  did 
not  even  fit  him,  and  which  made  his  in- 
stgoificance  still  more  apparent,  walked 
round  and  round  his  little  sister  with  the 
roost  perfect  satisfaction.  *'  Are  you  sure 
you  know  how  to  manage  that  train,  little 
Fan  ?  Do  you  feel  quite  up  to  your  cur- 
tesy?" he  said  in  a  whisper  with  his 
chuckle  of  mirth;  but  there  was  a  very 
tender  look  in  the  little  man's  eyes.  He 
might  wrong  others ;  but  to  Frances,  no- 
body could  be  so  kind  or  considerate. 
Mrs.  Cavendish,  when  she  saw  him, 
turned  upon  her  heel  and  walked  ofiE  into 
the  back  drawing-room,  where  she  stood 
for  some  minutes  sternly  contemplating  a 
picture,  and  ignoring  everybody.  Mark- 
bam  did  not  resent  this  insult.  **  She 
can't  abide  me.  Fan,"  he  went  on.  *'  Poor 
lady,  1  don't  wonder.  I  was  a  little  brat 
when  she  knew  me.  As  soon  as  I  go 
away,  she  will  come  back.    And  I  am  go- 


ing presently,  my  dear.  I  am  going  to 
snatch  a  morsel  in  the  dining-room,  to 
sustain  nature.  I  hope  you  had  your 
sandwiches.  Fan?  It  will  take  a  great 
deal  of  nourishment  to  keep  you  up  to 
that  curtesy."  He  patted  her  softly  on 
her  white  shoulder,  with  kindness  beam- 
ing out  of  his  ugly  face.  **  I  call  you  a 
most  satisfactory  production,  my  dear. 
Not  a  beauty,  but  better  —  a  real  nice  in- 
nocent girl.  I  should  like  any  fellow  to 
show  me  a  nicer,"  he  went  on  with  his 
short  laugh.  Though  he  uttered  that 
chuckle,  there  was  something  in  it  that 
showed  Markham's  heart  was  touched. 
And  this  was  the  man  whom  even  his 
own  mother  was  afraid  to  trust  a  young 
man  with  !  It  seemed  to  Frances  that  it 
was  impossible  such  a  thing  could  be 
true. 

Mrs.  Cavendish,  as  Markham  had  pre- 
dicted, came  back  as  he  retired.  Her 
contemplation  of  the  dress  of  the  debU' 
tante  was  very  critical.  *'  Satin  is  too 
heavy  for  you,"  she  said.  *'  I  wonder 
your  mother  did  not  see  that  silk  would 
have  been  more  in  keeping;  but  she  al- 
ways liked  to  overdo.  As  for  my  Lord 
Markham,  I  am  glad  he  will  have  to  look 
after  your  mother,  and  not  you,  Frances ; 
for  the  very  look  of  a  man  like  that  con- 
taminates a  young  girl.  Don't  say  to  me 
that  he  is  your  brother,  for  he  is  not  your 
brother.  Considering  my  age  and  yours, 
1  surely  ought  to  know  beht.  Turn  round 
a  little.  There  is  a  perceptible  crease 
across  the  middle  of  your  shoulder,  and  I 
don't  quite  like  the  hang  of  this  skirt. 
But  one  thing  looks  very  well,  and  that  is 
your  pearls.  They  have  been  in  the 
family  I  can't  tell  you  how  long.  My 
grandmother  gave  them  to  me." 

**  Mamma  insisted  I  should  wear  them, 
and  nothing  else.  Aunt  Charlotte." 

**Yes,  1  dare  say.  You  have  nothing 
else  good  enough  to  go  with  them,  most 
likely.  And  Lady  Markham  knows  a 
good  thing  very  well,  when  she  sees  it. 
Have  you  been  put  through  all  that  you 
have  to  do,  Frances  ?  Remember  to  keep 
your  right  hand  quite  free ;  and  take  care 
your  train  doesn't  get  in  your  way.  Oh, 
why  is  it  that  your  poor  father  is  not  here 
to  see  you,  to  go  with  you  !  It  would  be 
a  very  different  thing  then." 

"Nothing  would  make  papa  go.  Aunt 
Charlotte.  Do  you  think  he  would  dress 
himself  up  like  Markham,  to  be  laughed 
at?" 

*'  I  promise  you  nobody  would  laugh 
at  my  brother,"  said  Mrs.  Cavendish. 
**A8for  Lord  Markham "    But  she 
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bit  her  lip  and  forbore.  She  spoke  to 
Done  of  the  other  ladies,  who  swarmed 
like  numerous  bees  in  the  room,  keeping 
up  a  hum  in  the  air.  But  she  made  very 
formal  acknowledgements  to  Lady  Mark- 
ham  as  she  went  away.  **  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  lettin<£  me  come  to  see 
Frances  dressed.  She  looks  very  well  on 
the  whole,  thou<;h,  perhaps,  I  should  have 
adopted  a  different  style,  had  it  been  in 
my  hands." 

"  My  dear  Charlotte,*'  cried  Lady  Mark- 
ham,  ignoring  this  ungracious  conclusion, 
"  how  can  you  speak  of  letting  you  come  ? 
You  know  we  are  only  too  glad  to  see  you 
whenever  you  will  come.  And  I  hope  you 
liked  the  effect  of  your  beautiful  pearls. 
What  a  charming  present  to  give  the  child  I 
I  thought  it  so  kind  of  you.*^ 

"  So  long  as  Frances  understands  that 
they  are  family  ornaments,"  said  Mrs. 
Cavendish  stiffly,  rejecting  all  acknowl- 
edgments. 

There  was  a  little  murmur  and  titter 
when  she  went  away.  "  Is  it  Medusa  in 
person?"  "It  is  Mrs.  Cavendish,  the 
wife  of  the  great  Q.  C."  "  It  is  Frances's 
aunt,  and  she  does  not  like  any  remark." 
"It  is  my  dear  sister-in  law,"  said  Lady 
Markhara.  "She  does  not  love  me;  but 
she  is  kind  to  Frances,  which  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins."  "  And  very  rich," 
said  another  lady,  "  which  covers  a  multi- 
tude more."  This  put  a  little  bitterness 
into  the  conversation  to  Frances  standing 
there  in  her  fine  clothes,  and  not  knowing 
how  to  interfere;  and  it  was  a  relief  to 
her  when  Markham,  though  she  could  not 
blame  the  whispering  girls  who  called  him 
^  guyt  came  in  shuffling  and  smiling,  with 
a  glance  and  nod  of  encouragement  to 
bis  little  sister,  to  take  the  mother  down- 
stairs to  her  carriage.  After  that,  all  was 
a  moving  phantasmagoria  of  color  and 
oovel  life,  and  nothing  clear. 

And  it  was  not  until  after  this  great  day 
that  Captain  Gaunt  appeared  again.  The 
ladies  received  him  with  reproaches  for 
his  absence.  "  1  expected  to  see  you  yes- 
terday at  least,"  said  Lady  Markham. 
"You  don't  care  for  fine  clothes,  as  we 
women  do;  but  five  o'clock  tea,  after  a 
drawing-room,  is  a  fine  sight  You  have 
DO  idea  how  grand  we  were,  and  how  much 
you  have  lost." 

Captain  Gaunt  responded  with  a  very 
grave,  indeed  melancholy,  smile.  He  was 
e%'en  more  dejected  than  when  he  made 
his  first  appearance.  Then  his  melan- 
choly had  been  unalloyed,  and  not  without 
something  of  that  tragic  satisfaction  in 
bis  own  sufferings  which  the  victims  of 


the  heart  so  often  enjoy.  But  now  there 
were  complications  of  some  kind,  not  so 
easily  to  be  understood.  He  smiled  a 
very  serious,  evanescent  smile.  '*  I  shall 
have  to  lose  still  more,"  he  said,  "for  I 
think  I  must  leave  London  —  sooner  than 
I  thought." 

"Oh,"  cried  Frances,  whom  this  con- 
cerned the  most;  "leave  London!  You 
were  to  stay  a  month." 

"  Yes ;  but  my  month  seems  to  have 
run  away  before  it  has  begun,"  he  said 
confusedly.  Then,  finding  Lady  Mark- 
ham's  eye  upon  him,  he  added :  "  I  mean, 
things  are  very  different  from  what  1  ex- 
pected. My  father  thought  I  might  do 
myself  good  by  seeing  people  who  —  might 
push  me,  he  supposed.  I  am  not  good  at 
pushing  myself,"  he  said  with  an  abrupt 
and  harsh  laugh. 

"  I  understand  that.  You  are  too  mod- 
est. It  is  a  defect,  as  well  as  the  reverse 
one  of  being  too  bold.  And  you  have  not 
met  —  the  people  you  hoped  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  exactly  that  either.  My  fa- 
ther's old  friends  have  been  kind  enough  ; 
but  London  perhaps  is  not  the  place  for  a 
poor  soldier."  He  stopped,  with  again  a 
little  quiver  of  a  smile. 

"That  is  quite  true,"  said  Lady  Mark- 
ham gravely.  "  I  enter  into  your  feelings. 
You  don't  see  that  the  game  is  worth  the 
candle?  1  have  heard  so  many  people 
say  so  •—  even  among  those  who  were  very 
well  able  to  push  themselves.  Captain 
Gaunt.  I  have  heard  them  say  that  any 
little  thing  they  might  have  gained  was 
not  worth  the  expenditure  and  trouble  of 
a  season  in  London  —  besides  all  the 
risks." 

Captain  Gaunt  listened  to  this  with  his 
discouraged  look.  He  made  no  reply  to 
Lady  Markham,  but  turned  to  Frances 
with  a  sort  of  smile.  "  Do  you  remem- 
ber," he  said,  "  1  told  you  my  mother  had 
found  a  cheap  place  in  Switzerland  such 
as  she  delights  in  ?  I  think  1  shall  go  and 
join  them  there." 

"  Oh,  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Frances, 
with  a  countenance  of  unfeigned  regret. 
"  No  doubt  Mrs.  Gaunt  will  be  glad  to 
have  you;  but  she  will  be  sorry  too. 
Don't  you  think  she  would  rather  you 
stayed  your  full  time  in  London,  and  en- 
joyed yourself  a  little?  1  feel  sure  she 
would  like  that  best." 

"  But  I  don't  think  I  am  enjoying  my- 
self," he  said  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
would  like  to  be  persuaded.  He  had  per- 
haps been  a  little  piqued  by  Lady  Mark- 
ham's  way  of  taking  him  at  his  word. 

"But  there  must  be  a  great  deal  to 
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enjoy,"  said  Frances ;  ^  every  one  says  so. 
They  think  there  is  no  place  like  London. 
YoQ  cannot  have  exhausted  everything 
in  less  than  a  week,  Optain  Gaunt.  You 
have  not  given  it  a  fair  trial.  Your  mother 
and  the  general,  they  would  not  like  you 
to  run  away." 

**  Ran  away,  no,"  he  said  with  a  little 
start ;  ''that  is  what  I  should  not  do." 

**  But  it  would  be  running  away,*'  said 
Frances,  with  all  the  seal  of  a  partisan. 
"You  think  you  are  not  doing  any  good, 
and  you  forget  that  they  wished  you  to 
have  a  little  pleasure  too.  They  think  a 
great  deal  of  London.  The  general  used 
to  talk  to  me,  when  1  .thought  I  should 
never  see  it.  He  used  to  tell  me  to  wait 
till  1  bad  seen  London ;  everything  was 
there.  And  it  is  not  often  you  have  the 
chance.  Captain  Gaunt.  It  may  be  a  long 
time  before  you  come  from  India  again; 
and  think  if  you  told  any  one  out  there 
you  had  only  been  a  week  in  London  I  ** 

He  listened  to  her  very  devoutly,  with 
an  air  of  giving  great  weight  to  those  sim- 
ple arguments.  They  were  more  soothing 
to  bis  pride  at  least  than  the  way  in  which 
ber  mother  took  him  at  his  word. 

**  Frances  speaks,"  said  Lady  Markham 
—  and  while  she  spoke,  the  sound  of 
Markham*s  hansom  was  heard  dashing  up 
to  the  door  —  **  Frances  speaks  as  if  she 
were  in  the  interest  of  all  the  people  who 
prey  upon  visitors  in  London.  I  think, 
on  the  whole,  Captain  Gaunt,  though  I 
regret  your  going,  that  my  reason  is  with 
you  rather  than  with  ber.  And,  my  dear, 
if  Captain  Gaunt  thinks  this  is  right,  it  is 
not  for  his  friends  to  persuade  him  against 
bis  better  judgment.** 

**  What  is  Gaunt's  better  judgment  go- 
ing to  do  ?  "  said  Markham.  **  I  I's  always 
alarming  to  hear  of  a  man's  better  judg* 
ment     What  is  it  all  about  ?  '* 

Lady  Markham  looked  up  in  ber  8on*s 
face  with  great  seriousness  and  meaning. 
**  Captain  Gaunt,"  she  said,  **  is  talking  of 
leaving  London;  which,  if  he  finds  his 
stay  unprofitable  and  of  little  advantage  to 
him,  though  1  should  regret  it  very  much, 
I  should  think  him  wise  to  do.** 

'*  Gaunt  leaving  London  ?  Oh  no  1  He 
is  taking  you  in.  A  man  who  is  a  ladies* 
roan  likes  to  say  that  to  ladies  in  order  to 
be  coaxed  to  stay.  That  is  at  the  bottom 
of  it,  ril  be  bound.  And  where  was  our 
hero  going,  if  he  had  his  way  ?  ** 

Frances  thought  that  there  were  signs 
io  Gaunt  of  failing  temper;  so  she  has* 
tened  to  explain.  "  He  was  going  to 
Switzerland,  Markham,  to  a  place  Mrs. 
Gaunt  knows  of,  where  she  is  to  be.*' 
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To  Switzerland !  '*  Markham  cried, 
'*the  dullest  place  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  What  would  you  do  there,  my  gal- 
lant captain  ?  Climb  ?  —  or  listen  all  day 
long  to  those  who  recount  their  climbings, 
or  those  who  plan  them  —  all  full  of  in- 
sane  self-complacency,  as  if  there  was  the 
highest  morality  in  climbing  mountains. 
Were  you  going  In  for  the  mountains, 
Fan  ?  " 

^*  Frances  was  pleading  for  London  —  a 
very  unusual  fancy  for  her,"  said  Lady 
Markham.  **The  very  young  are  not 
afraid  of  responsibility;  but  I  am,  at  my 
age.  I  could  not  venture  to  recommend 
Captain  Gaunt  to  stay." 

*•  I  only  meant— I  only  thought  " 
Frances  stammered  and  hung  her  head  a 
little.  Had  she  been  indiscreet?  Her 
abashed  look  caught  young  Gaunt's  eye. 
Why  should  she  be  abashed?  —  and  on 
his  account?  It  made  his  heart  stir  a 
little,  that  heart  which  had  been  so 
crushed  and  broken,  and,  he  thought, 
pitched  away  into  a  corner ;  but  at  that 
moment  he  found  it  again  stirring  quite 
warm  and  vigorous  in  his  breast. 

^  I  always  said  she  was  full  of  sense," 
said  Markham.  "A  little  sister  is  an  ad- 
mirable institution.  And  her  wisdom  is 
all  the  more  delightful  that  she  doesn't 
know  what  sense  it  is."  He  patted 
Frances  on  the  shoulder  as  he  spoke.  **  It 
wouldn't  do,  would  it.  Fan,  to  have  him 
run  away  ?  " 

*Mf  there  was  any  question  of  that," 
Gaunt  said,  with  something  of  a  defiant  air. 

"And  to  Switzerland,"  said  Markham 
with  a  chuckle.  "Shall  I  tell  you  my  ex- 
periences. Gaunt?  I  was  there  for  my 
sins  once,  with  the  mother  here.  Among 
all  her  admirable  Qualities,  my  mamma 
has  that  of  demanaiog  few  sacrifices  in 
this  way,  so  that  a  man  is  bound  in  honor 
to  make  one  now  and  then.*' 

"  Markham,  when  you  are  going  to  say 
what  you  know  I  will  disapprove,  you 
always  put  in  a  little  flattery -» which 
silences  me.** 

He  kissed  his  hand  to  her  with  a  short 
laugh.  "The  place,*'  he  said,  "was  in 
possession  of  an  athletic  band,  in  roaring 
spirits  and  tremendous  training,  men  and 
women  all  the  same.  You  could  scarcely 
tell  the  creatures  one  from  another  —  all 
burned  red  in  the  faces  of  them,  worn  out 
of  all  shape  and  color  in  the  clothes  of 
them.  They  clamped  along  the  passages 
in  their  big  boots  from  two  o'clock  till 
Ave  every  morning.  They  came  back, 
perspiring,  in  the  afternoon  «-  a  procession 
of  old  clotbesi  all  complacent,  as  if  they 
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had  done  the  finest  action  io  the  world. 
And  the  rest  of  us  surrounded  them  with 
a  circle  of  worshippers,  till  they  clamped 
upstairs  again,  fortunately  very  early,  to 
bed.  Then  a  faint  sort  ot  life  began  for 
nous  autres.  We  came  out  and  admired 
the  stars  and  drank  our  coffee  in  peace  — 
short-lived  peace,  for,  as  everybody  had 
been  up  at  two  in  the  morning,  the  poor 
beggars  naturally  wanted  to  get  to  bed. 
You  are  an  athletic  chap,  so  you  might 
like  it,  and  perhaps  attain  canonization  by 
going  up  Mont  Blanc.*' 

'*My  mother —  is  not  in  one  of  those 
mountain  centres,"  said  Gaunt  with  a 
faint  smile. 

**  Worse  and  worse,"  said  Markham. 
"  We  went  through  that  experience  too. 
In  the  non-climbing  places  the  old  ladies 
have  it  all  their  own  way.  You  will  dine 
at  two,  my  poor  martyr;  you  will  have  tea 
at  six  with  cold  meat.  The  tablecloths 
and  napkins  will  last  a  week.  There  will 
be  honey  with  flies  in  it  on  every  table. 
All  about  the  neighborhood,  mild  consti- 
tutionals will  meet  you  at  every  hour  in 
the  day.  There  will  be  gentle  raptures 
over  a  new  view.  *  Have  you  seen  it,  Cap- 
tain Gaunt  ?  Do  come  with  us  to-morrow, 
and  let  us  show  it  you ;  quiU  the  finest 
view'  —  of  Pilatus,  or  Monte  Rosa,  or 
the  Jungfrau,  or  whatever  it  may  happen 
to  be.  And  meanwhile  we  shall  all  be 
playing  our  little  game  comfortably  at 
home.  We  will  give  you  a  thought  now 
and  then.  Frances  will  run  to  the  window 
and  say:  *I  thought  that  was  Captain 
Gaunt's  step;'  and  the  mother  will  ex- 
plain to  Sir  Thomas:  'Such  a  pity  our 
poor  young  friend  found  that  London  did 
Dot  suit  him.'" 

"Well,  Markham!"  said  his  mother 
with  firmness, 'Mf  Captain  Gaunt  found 
that  London  did  not  suit  him,  I  should 
think  all  the  more  highly  of  him  that  he 
withdrew  in  time." 

Perhaps  the  note  was  too  forcibly  struck. 
Gaunt  drew  himself  slightly  up.  **  There 
IS  nothing  so  very  serious  in  the  matter, 
after  all.  London  may  not  suit  me ;  but 
still  I  do  not  suppose  it  will  do  me  any 
harm." 

Frances  looked  on  at  this  triangular 
duel  with  eyes  that  acquired  gradually 
consciousness  and  knowledge.  She  saw 
ere  long  that  there  was  much  more  in  it 
than  met  the  eye.  At  first,  her  appeal  to 
young  Gaunt  to  remain  had  been  made  on 
the  impulse  of  the  moment  and  without 
thought.  Now  she  remained  silent,  only 
with  a  faint  gesture  of  protest  when  Mark- 
bam  brought  in  her  name. 


"  Let  as  go  to  luncheon,"  said  her 
mother.  **  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  are 
not  really  in  earnest,  Captain  Gaunt ;  for 
of  course  we  should  all  be  very  sorry  if 
you  went  away.  London  is  a  siren  to 
whose  wiles  we  all  give  in.  I  am  as  bad 
myself  as  any  one  can  be.  I  never  make 
any  secret  of  my  affection  for  town ;  but 
there  are  some  with  whose  constitutions 
it  never  agrees,  who  either  take  it  too 
seriously  or  with  too  much  passion.  We 
old  stagers  get  very  moderate  and  method- 
ical in  our  dissipations,  and  make  a  little 
go  a  long  way." 

But  there  was  a  chill  at  table  ;  and 
Lady  Markham  was  *'  not  in  her  usual 
force."  Sir  Thomas  said,  who  came  ia 
as  usual  as  they  were  going  down-stairs : 
**  Anything  the  matter  ?  oh,  Captain  Gaunt 
going  away.  Dear  me,  so  soon  1  I  am 
surprised.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  self- 
control  to  make  a  young  fellow  leave  town 
at  this  time  of  the  year." 

"It  was  only  a  project,"  said  poor  young 
Gaunt.  He  was  pleased  to  be  persuaded 
that  it  was  more  than  could  be  expected 
of  him.  Lady  Markham  gave  Sir  Thomas 
a  look  which  made  that  devoted  friend  un- 
comfortable; but  he  did  not  know  what 
he  had  done  to  deserve  it.  And  so  Cap- 
tain Gaunt  made  up  his  mind  to  stay. 


From  Chambers*  JournaL 
WILD-FLOWERS  OF  OLD   LONDON. 

The  "  Great  Herball "  of  Gerarde,  and 
Parkinson's  "  Theatre  of  Plants  "  have  an 
interest  apart  from  their  quaint  descrip- 
tions. They  outline  in  flowers  the  envi- 
rons of  the  London  of  their  times;  the 
fields  interspersing  and  surrounding  it; 
the  rustic  lanes  traversing  some  of  the 
now  busiest  thoroughfares ;  and  the  rough, 
solitary  ways  leading  to  the  scattered  vil- 
lages around.  Gerarde  addresses  his 
Dedicatory  Epistle  to  Sir  William  Cecil, 
Knight,  Baron  of  Burghley,  from  his 
house  in  Holborn  by  London — a  village 
ancient  even  in  Elizabeth's  time,  extend- 
ing from  Holborn  Bridge  to  the  Bar, 
where  the  stream  on  whose  margins  it 
rose,  and  from  which  it  had  its  name  —  the 
Oldborne,  a  branchlet  of  the  Fleet  — 
sprang  up.  A  region  of  gardens  and  pas- 
ture lands  all  the  way  from  St.  Andrew's 
Church  to  Chancery  Lane ;  and  on  the  op- 
posite side,  between  the  village  and  Turn- 
mill  Brook,  but  separated  from  it  by  some 
fields,  stood  Hatton  House  and  gardens, 
which  had  been  extorted  from  their  owner, 
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Bishop  Cox,  in  favor  of  the  lord  keeper, 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton. 

Id  summer  time,  the  air  of  Holborn 
roust  have  been  redolent  of  hayfields  and 
flowers.  On  the  slope  of  the  hill,  between 
what  is  now  Ely  Place  and  what  was  for- 
merly Fleet  River,  the  neighborhood  of 
the  after  notorious  Field  Lane,  Gerarde 
had  one  of  his  physic  gardens,  with  more 
than  a  thousand  specimens  of  trees  and 
shrubs  and  flowerinj;  plants  in  it;  while 
roses  were  so  abundant  in  the  gardens  of 
Hation  House  that  the  ill-used  bishop  had 
reserved  to  himself  and  his  successors 
the  right  to  gather  twenty  bushels  of 
them  yearly.  It  may  be  that  the  originally 
half-timbered  houses,  the  gabled  upper 
stories  of  which  project  over  the  pavement 
in  front  of  Staple's  Inn,  made  part  of  the 
ancient  village  of  Holborn,  then,  as  now, 
a  main  thoroughfare  to  and  from  the  city. 
It  had  been  paved  on  both  sides  of  the 
way  in  Henry  VilL's  time,  and  lanterns 
lighted  it  in  winter.  Nearly  opposite  the 
Bar,  Gray's  Inn  Lane  with  a  little  water- 
course on  one  side  led  between  hedge- 
rows  over  Bradford  Bridge  to  Pancras 
meadows,  and  farther  on  to  Battle  Bridge. 
West  of  Holborn  stretched  the  fields 
about  St.  Giles's,  with  that  most  ancient  of 
social  institutions,  the  pound,  for  straying 
cattle,  at  their  junction  with  Tottenham 
meadows.  Beyond  were  Maribone  fields, 
with  a  few  cowherds'  cottages  scattered 
through  them;  in  the  background,  the 
heights  of  Hampstead,  Highgate,  and 
Hornsey,  with  lesser  slopes  rising  from 
Battle  Bridge  to  Islington ;  and  in  the 
valley,  the  Fleet  River  ran  swiftly  on 
between  steep,  sometimes  clifty  banks, 
from  its  source  in  the  clay,  on  the  southern 
side  of  Hampstead  Hill,  to  its  outlet  at 
the  foot  of  Snow  Hill,  to  the  Thames* 

Whichever  way  **  the  curious  and  pain- 
ful searcher  after  simples  "bent  his  steps, 
sweet  bits  of  unspoiled  nature  lay  around 
him.  East,  west,  north,  or  south,  he  was 
still  in  the  neighborhood  of  woods  and 
fields  and  hedgerows;  fields  from  the 
Charter  House  to  Clerkenwell,  with  Fins- 
bury  and  Moorfields  stretching  beyond 
the  marsh  by  Aid  or  Aiders-gate  to  the 
woods  which  lost  themselves  in  Epping 
Forest ;  over  London  Bridge  from  South- 
wark  to  Lambeth  Palace,  Lambeth 
marshes,  without  a  habitation;  and  St. 
George's  Fields  and  Redriff  marshes,  a 
district  of  solitary  farmhouses,  cottages, 
and  grazing  cattle,  —  all  of  them  happy 
hunting-grounds  for  the  herbalists.     But 

*  Siorer  aad  CromtrelTi  Histoiy  of  Clerkenwell. 


places  nearer  home  were  still  so  unsophis- 
ticated that  wild-fiowers  grew  in  them. 

We  know  how  unsullied  the  air  must 
have  been  in  Chancery  Lane  when  Ge- 
rarde found  the  earliest  blown  and  most 
diminutive  of  our  British  flora,  Draba 
verna^  growing  on  the  bricks  of  a  wall 
there  belonging  to  the  Lord  Southampton. 
But  then,  the  common  yellow  wallflower 
sprang  up  between  the  tiles  of  the  red, 
steep-roofed  houses,  and  the  accredited 
habitat  of  the  bright  flowering  stonecrop 
(Sedum)  was  the  '*tops  of  houses  almost 
everywhere." 

In  Holborn  meadows  by  Gray's  Inn, 
Gerarde  found  the  red-flowered  clary  ;  and 
in  Gray's  Inn  Lane  itself,  mallow  and 
shepherd's  purse,  **poor  man's  per- 
macity;"  and  on  the  high  bank  by  the 
footway  going  down  the  lane  to  Bradford 
Bridge,  the  bronzed  leaves  of  the  wild 
lettuce  spread  themselves.  We  know 
nothing  of  Bradford  Bridge ;  but  we  can 
tell  from  the  plants  found  there  how  tree- 
shaded  and  pretty  the  lower  end  of  Gray's 
Inn  Lane  must  have  been,  especially  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  bridge,  with  the 
watercourse  passing  along  thereby,  where 
the  sweet  **  woodrofe  "  nestled,  and  where 
the  brown  blossoms  of  the  woodrush,  the 
blue-flowered  bugle,  and  Paul's  betony 
grew. 

Behind  Gray's  Inn,  in  the  meadow 
where  iM  r.  Lamb's  conduit  stood, "  the  one 
with  the  fissure  of  a  lamb  on  it,"  the  white 
saxifrage  flourished  ;  and  in  the  next  pas- 
ture to  the  conduit  head  behind  Gray's 
Inn,  '*  the  one  which  bringeth  water  to  Mr. 
Lamb's  conduit  in  Holborne  [Mr.  Lamb 
had  restored  the  conduit  on  Snow  Hill], 
the  sad-colored  leaves  of  the  winter  rocket 
grew  plentifully.'^  The  pastures  spread- 
ing from  this  to  Pancras,  where  the  old 
church  **  stood  solitary  in  the  fields,"  ap- 
pear to  have  been,  in  the  language  of 
Parkinson,  a  bountiful  **  treasury  of  na- 
ture." Here  grew  the  great  red  burnet, 
**  a  gallant  herb  of  the  sun,  the  roots  of 
which  steeped  in  wine  quickened  the 
spirits,  refreshed  the  heart,  and  yielded  a 
certain  grace  in  the  drinking." 

In  the  field  next  the  church  grew  the 
curious  *' strawberry-headed  trefoil,"  the 
inflated  calyxes  of  which  are  so  colored  as 
to  resemble  the  fruit  from  which  it  has  its 
trivial  name.  The  lesser  hawkweed,  yar- 
row, and  all  the  common  meadow  flowers 
had  their  home  here.  The  cuckoo-pint 
grew  under  the  shady  hedges  leading  to 
Kentish-town,  a  village  by  London ;  and  in 
the  same  neighborhood,  the  wild  angelica 
spread  its  umbels  of  white  flowers  tinged 
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with  pink,  and  the  yellow  ^ladwyn  flour- 
ished. On  Kentish-town  Green  —  a  sadly 
uncared-for  waste,  we  could  imagine  —  the 
melancholy  musk  thistle,  with  solitary 
drooping  purple  heads  and  musky  odor, 
grew  plentifully,  with  other  species  of  its 
tribe ;  while,  by  the  waysides,  the  crowfoot 
grew  so  commonly,  that  unless  one  turned 
his  head  into  the  nedge,  he  must  see  it  as 
he  walked.  It  gives  one  a  vivid  notion  of 
the  rusticity  of  the  city  to  read  that  black 
cresses  grow  on  all  the  mud  walls  about 
London  ;  that  mithridate  mustard  flour- 
ished in  the  High  Street,  Peckham ;  and 
that  white  dead-nettle  —  known  fn  those 
days  as  archangel  — grew  almost  every- 
where by  ditch  and  roadside,  except  in  the 
middle  of  the  street.  Ditches  appear  to 
have  been  frequent  in  the  thoroughfares, 
a  state  of  things  extremely  convenient  for 
the  herbalist,  who  found  what  he  calls 
spotted  porcecaria(/^rj/V^r/Vi)with  spikes 
of  pinkish  white  flowers,  and  large  leaves 
plashed  with  purple,  growing  in  the  great 
ditch  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  way  be- 
tween Blackman  Street  and  Newington. 
Enchanter's  nightshade  grew  in  a  ditch- 
side  against  the  Earl  of  Sussex's  garden 
wall,  at  his  house  in  Barnaby  (Bermond* 
sey  Street)  by  London,  **as  you  go  from 
the  court  which  is  full  of  trees  unto  a  farm- 
house near  unto."  In  this  same  ditch  the 
water  buttercup  {Ranunculus  aquatalis) 
floated  its  white  flowers;  and  beds  of 
epilobium  (willow-herb),  and  the  rigid 
leaves  of  the  horsetail,  covered  its  banks. 
This  so-called  *' ditch'*  appears  to  have 
been  the  channel  of  a  little  brook,  which 
had  its  source  in  higher  ground  at  Caro- 
berwell,  and  running  under  the  garden 
wall  of  Bermondsey  House,  made  its  way 
by  what  was  then  Kentish  Street  (now 
Kent  Street)  to  St.  Thomas's  Waterings, 
the  Southwark  place  of  execution,  at  the 
junction  of  Kent  Street  with  the  Old  Kent 
Road.  Here  there  was  a  little  chapel  and 
holy  well,  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas,  where 
pilgrims  to  his  shrine  were  wont  to  ofier 
prayers  for  the  safety  of  their  journey. 
The  ditch  or  stream  at  this  point  appears 
to  have  been  interesting  from  the  number 
of  aquatic  and  other  plants  which  grew 
there;  amongst  others  —  fit  flowers  for 
such  precincts  —  wild  rue,  the  dwale  or 
nightshade,  and  that  funeral  flower  of  the 
old  Romans,  mallow.  In  the  Lock  Fields 
(a  hospital  for  lepers  formerly  stood  there), 
*'  on  the  left  hand  of  the  highway  as  you  go 
from  the  place  of  execution  unto  Dedford 
by  London,"  the  large-flowered  white  sax- 
ifrage (a  frequent  plant  in  the  environs  of 
London  in  those  days)  grew  plentifully. 


By  Redriif,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
Gerarde  found  snowflakes  —  a  near  rela- 
tion of  the  snowdrop  —  blowing;  and  in 
summer,  in  the  same  vicinity,  the  flower- 
ing rush  in  plenty.  Here  also  the  wild 
angelica  flourished;  but  the  whole  south- 
ern side  of  the  river,  Southwark  Fields, 
St.  George's  Fields,  Lambeth  marshes, 
and  Battersea  meadows  —  these  last  till 
quite  recent  times  — appears  to  have  been 
a  very  paradise  of  simplers  and  botanists. 
The  marshes  themselves,  and  the  watery 
ditches  that  divided  them,  abounded  with 
moisture-loving  plants,  and  hence  old  Ge- 
rarde's  frequent  references  to  these  trans- 
pontine places  as  their  local  habitat.  Here 
in  the  still  ditches  on  the  banks  of  South- 
wark towards  St.  George's  Fields,  he 
found  the  great  horsetail  growing,  and 
with  it  arrowhead  and  burr  reed.  In  St. 
George's  Fields,  upon  the  ditchsides,  tall 
cat's-tail  typha,  and  the  great  reed-mace, 
and  yellow  water-flags  flourished ;  and 
amphibious /^^rj/V^r/Vi,  with  smooth  green 
spreading  leaves  and  spikes  of  handsome 
rose-colored  flowers,  shared  all  the  plashy 
places  with  water  buttercup  and  frogbit. 
By  Thames's  side  near  to  Lambeth  the 
pretty  water  violet  abounded.  Twenty 
years  after  Gerarde  noticed  it,  Johnson  in 
his  enlarged  edition  of  the  **  Herball,"  tells 
us  that  of  water  violets  he  had  not  found 
any  such  plenty  in  any  one  place  as  in 
the  watery  ditches  adjoining  St.  George's 
Fields.  Willows  grew  plentifully  in  these 
oozy  places  and  the  large-headed  cotton 
grass  spread  its  white  flocks  over  wide 
spaces  of  the  Surrey  marshes. 

Imagine  Thames's  side  then  I  A  few 
clumsy  barges  sluggishly  stealing  up  or 
down  with  the  tide;  a  few  wherries  with 
a  pair  of  oars  or  sculls  ferrying  passen- 
gers from  one  stair  to  another  ;  or  gilded 
and  painted  pleasure-barges  giving  life 
and  animation  to  its  surface ;  and  every 
little  point  and  bend  of  the  shore  fringed 
with  osiers,  and  beds  of  tall-stemmed  wil- 
low-herb flushing  wide  spaces  with  its 
large  rose-pink  flowers ;  and  yellow  lysi* 
machia^  which  Gerarde  prettily  calls  tree 
primrose ;  and  the  *'  long  purples  "  of  com- 
mon loosestrife ;  and  here  and  there  an 
outer  jungle  of  tall  reeds  or  gray-plumed 
sedges,  forever  rustling  to  the  ebbing  or 
flowing  tide.  The  yellow  loosestrife  grew 
not  only  by  the  riverside,  but  in  the  moist 
meadows  as  you  go  from  Lambeth  to  Bat- 
tersea ;  and  the  purple  kind  lifted  its  tall 
spikes  of  handsome  blossoms  under  the 
bishop's  house-w^ll  at  Lambeth  near  the 
water  of  the  Thames. 

Ladies*  mantle,  or  parsley  piert,  grew 
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plentifully  "by  the  mere-stones  by  Lam- 
beth which  divide  the  liberties  of  Lon- 
don from  Surrey.*'  The  narrow-leaved 
rocket  (rock  cress),  a  kind  of  cousin  to  the 
cresses,  was  found  in  the  chinks  and  crev- 
ices of  a  stone  wall  "as  you  go  from  Lam- 
beth Brid<;e,  and  under  a  small  bridj^e 
that  you  roust  pass  over  hard  by  the 
Thames.''  It  was  in  a  field  at  Southwark, 
at  the  back  "of  the  theatre  by  London" 
—  the  Globe,  Shakespeare's  theatre  — 
that  Gerarde  found,  amonf^st  the  glazed 
and  golden  cups  of  crowfoot  growing  there, 
ooe  with  a  double  flower. 

We  And,  from  Tanswell's  history  of 
Lambeth,  that  Lambeth  marsh  was  con- 
sidered, eighty  years  ago,  a  rural  retreat. 
Leading  from  it  were  pretty  walks,  with 
pollard  willows  on  each  side  —  scions 
probably  of  those  that  grew  there  when 
Gerarde  and  Parkinson  lived.  At  Batter- 
sea,  the  marshes  became  meadows,  too 
recently  the  haunt  of  modern  botanists  to 
be  regarded  from  an  antique  point  of 
view.  We  of  the  present  day  have  no 
idea  of  the  little  streams  and  rills  that  ran 
in  and  out  about  Old  London  and  its  en- 
virons, occasioning  the  frequent  use  of 
bridges.  Thus,  the  lesser  cat's-tail  typha 
grew  by  the  bridge  entering  into  Chelsea 
Fields  as  ooe  goeth  from  St.  James's  to 
Little  Chelsea.  This  was  probably  the*field 
next  St  James's  Wall,  where,  amongst 
many  other  grasses,  the  little  quaking- 
grass,  which  "in  Spain  is  called  amou- 
rettes^ or  the  lovely  grass,'*  flourished. 
There  also  grew  that  persistent  weed 
clown's  woundwort,  which  set  up  its 
square,  rough  stem  with  narrow,  dark 
leaves  and  spikes  of  purplish  red,  gaping 
flowers,  speckled  with  white,  in  all  the 
fields  and  pathsides  about  London. 

Beyond  the  abbey,  the  Westminster 
side  of  the  river  was  a  mere  marshy  tract, 
its  margins  flowery  with  water  flags  and 
other  aquatic  flora,  and  guarded  as  it  were 
by  tall  typhas  and  sedges,  amongst  which 
the  water-soldier,  and  the  great  burr  and 
mace  reed,  predominated. 

Around  Westminster  Abbey,  Tothill 
Fields,  notwithstanding  that  the  Lords 
Gray  and  Dacre  had  their  mansions  in 
the  neighborhood,  appear  to  have  been 
an  uncared-for  waste,  in  some  places  so 
dry  and  sandy  that  the  red  spurry  and 
the  buck-horn's  plantain  grew  there  in 
plenty;  in  others,  so  wet  and  marshy, 
that  the  red-rattle  covered  wide  spaces 
with  its  bright  blossoms  and  chattering 
seed-vessels;  and  fleabane,  with  button- 
shaped  flowers  of  a  glistening  gold  color, 
and  the  handsome  goat's-beard,  with  grass- 
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like  leaves  and  purple  flowers,  made  it 
their  home.  There,  standing  against  the 
sun,  maudlin  wort  or  great  moon  daisy 
opened  its  white-rayed  flowers;  and  the 
pretty  speedwell  Paul's  betony,  and  pret- 
tier eyebright,  Milton's  euphrasy,  found 
grassy  spots  in  which  to  grow.  There 
were  plashy  places  also,  In  which,  as  lately 
as  Curtis's  time,  Polygonium  minus  spe- 
cially survived,  and  nowhere  else  around 
London. 

Even  the  Abbey  had  its  flora,  not  sim- 
ply the  wall-loving  whitlow  grass,  sand- 
wort, pellitory,  and  the  inevitable  wall  rue 
—  as  proper  to  ancient  ecclesiastical  edi- 
fices in  our  days  as  the  wallflower  was  in 
Gerarde*s,  when  he  tells  us  it  was  in  the 
corners  of  churches  everywhere.  The 
latter  herbalist  has  noted  that  wall  penny- 
wort "grew  on  Westminster  Abbey  over 
the  door  that  leadeth  from  Chaucer's  tomb 
to  the  old  palace.*' 

A  little  lower  down  the  Thames's  side, 
right  against  the  queen's  palace  of  White- 
hall, and  in  many  other  places,  the  graceful, 
trailing  moneywort,  with  smooth,  shining 
leaves,  of  a  tender  green,  and  large  yellow 
flowers,  fringed  its  margin.  Here,  the 
handsome  flowering  rush  —  old  Gerarde's 
**  water  gladiole  '*  —  a  giant  in  those  days, 
sent  up  its  submerged,  sword-shaped 
leaves  and  stately  stalks,  from  one  to  six 
feet  high,  crowned  with  corymbs  of  many 
rose  colored  flowers. 

We  have  the  Watergate  of  York  House, 
the  house  in  which  Sir  Francis  Bacon 
was  born,  still  standing  at  the  bottom  of 
Buckingham  Street,  Strand;  but  it  is 
pleasant  to  recall  the  willows  fringing  the 
margin  of  the  river  near  it,  and  giving 
freshness  and  beauty  to  it.  Very  near 
this  site,  the  sea  starwort  (Gerarde's  blue 
daisy)  grew ;  and  hereabouts,  near  to  old 
Hungerford  Market,  it  continued  to  open 
its  fair,  lilac-rayed  flowers  with  yellow  cen- 
tres, amongst  balks  of  timber  imbedded 
in  the  ooze,  within  the  memory  of  the 
writer.  Still  later,  the  arrowhead  main- 
tained its  place  by  Thames's  side.  But 
the  floating  beds  of  water  ranunculus, 
and  leafy  rafts  of  frogbit  {Morsus  rana\ 
crowded  with  pellucid  flowers,  white,  and 
almost  as  delicate  as  snow  crystals  — 
these  ceased  to  beautify  the  shallow  mar- 
gins of  the  river  about  the  time  when  the 
water  violets  and  the  pond  lilies  (beloved 
of  swans)  withdrew  themselves  to  its  upper 
reaches. 

In  the  Tower  moat,  or  ditch,  as  it  was 
called,  these  Thames*sside  aquatic  plants 
concentrated  themselves.  There  they 
might  be  found,  centuries  after  the  Eliza- 
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bethao  herbalists  had  noticed  their  exist- 
ence in  it.  Although  the  water  in  this 
ditch  was  said  to  be  the  first  to  freeze  in 
London,  the  low  temperature  apparently 
did  not  interfere  with  their  thriving;. 

The  yellow  charlock  brij^htened  the 
wayside  **  going  from  Houndsditch  by 
Bednall  Green  to  Hackney,  a  village  by 
London."  Here  between  the  bushes  grew 
the  pretty  musk  mallow,  which  towards 
evening,  in  hot  weather,  emits  a  faint, 
musky  odor.  Gerarde  knew  it  as  the 
vervain  mallow.  Here  also,  delighting  in 
shade  rather  than  the  sunshine,  the  avens 
herb  benedicite^  as  it  was  sometimes  caAed, 
on  account  of  its  remedial  qualities,  flour- 
ished. Faith  in  these  has  by  no  means 
died  out  in  rustic  places,  the  miners  and 
colliers  in  what  is  known  as  the  Black 
Country  eagerly  seeking  it  to  make  a  kind 
of  ale,  which  is  considered  excellent  in 
chest  affections,  and  a  great  purifier  of 
the  blood.  On  either  side  of  the  way,  in 
both  the  wet  and  dry  meadows,  ladies* 
bedstraw,  or  "cheese-rennet,"  abounded. 
Both  avens  and  the  latter  plant  had  their 
uses  in  household  economy  in  those  days, 
the  one  being  used  for  the  dairy  service 
its  second  name  suggests ;  and  the  root 
of  the  other  being  dried  and  laid  in  press 
amongst  linen  and  garments  for  the  sake 
of  its  clove-like  scent.  In  those  old  times, 
the  cattle  pasturing  in  Goodman's  and  the 


Spitalfields  cropped  cowslips  with  the 
vernal  grasses;  and  East-end  children 
found  the  first  primroses  and  violets  io 
the  hedges  there. 

The  lesser  bugloss  was  growing  on  all 
"the  drie  ditch-banks  in  Pickediile;"  and 
the  red  dead  nettle  continued  to  survive 
till  Curtis's  time  on  a  bank  on  the  right 
side  of  the  way  between  Pimlico  and  Chel- 
sea. Wild  roses  specially  grew  "  on  the 
borders  of  a  pasture  as  you  go  from  a  vil- 
lage by  London  called  Knightsbridge  unto 
Fulham,  a  village  thereby."  '  In  the  wet, 
bbggy  places  in  the  lane  going  by  Tot- 
tenham Court  towards  Hampstead,  the 
rush-grass  ripened  its  brown  spikelets  of 
blossoms;  and  the  vervain  mallow',  with 
its  finely  cut  leaves  and  round,  rose«>col- 
ored  flowers,  "  which  groweth  not  every- 
where," grew  in  the  ditch  on  the  left  hand 
of  the  place  of  execution  at  Tyburn.  But 
of  all  these  now  curious  habitats  of  wild- 
flowers  mentioned  by  the  old  herbalists, 
one  of  the  most  curious  is  that  of  the  com- 
mon chickweed,  "  which  some,"  observes 
Gerarde,  "call  ^<ffja///f/w,J)ecause  it  re- 
freshes little  birds  in  cages,  especially 
linnets,  when  they  loathe  their  meat.  The 
moist  kind,"  he  adds,  "  is  found  commonly 
growing  in  the  gutters  of  houses"  —  a 
place  suggestive  of  the  habits  of  our  fore- 
fathers, and  the  absence  of  sanitary  com- 
missioners in  Old  London. 


Herr  J.  Menges  describes,  in  a  recent 
number  of  Gldbust  the  language  of  signs  em- 
ployed in  trade  in  Arabia  and  eastern  Africa. 
This  appears  to  have  been  invented  to  enable 
sellers  and  buyers  to  arrange  their  business 
undisturbed  by  the  host  of  loafers  who  inter- 
fere in  transactions  carried  on  in  open  markets 
in  Eastern  towns,  and  it  enables  people  to 
conclude  their  business  without  the  bystanders 
knowing  the  prices  wanted  or  offered.  It  is 
especially  in  use  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  its  char- 
acteristic is  that  l>eneath  a  cloth,  or  more  gen- 
erally part  of  the  unfolded  turban,  the  hands 
of  the  parties  meet,  and  by  an  arrangement  of 
the  fingers  the  price  is  understood.  If  one 
seizes  the  outstretched  forefinger  of  the  other 
it  means  I,  lo,  or  lOO;  the  two  first  fingers 
together  mean  2,  20,  or  200 ;  the  three  first,  3, 
30,  or  300 :  the  four,  4,  40^  or  400 ;  the  whole 
hand,  5,  50,  or  500 ;  the  little  finger  alone,  6, 
60, 600 ;  the  third  finger  alone,  7,  70,  700 ;  the 
middle  finger  alone,  o,  80,  800 ;  the  first  finger 
alone  and  bent,  9,  90,  900,  while  the  thumb 
signifies  looa  If  the  forefinger  of  one  of  the 
parties  be  touched  in  the  middle  joint  with 
the  thumb  uf  the  other,  it  signifies  one  half, 
and  if  the  same  finger  is  rubbed  with  the 


thumb  from  the  joint  to  the  knuckle  it  is  one 
quarter  more,  but  if  the  movement  of  the 
thumb  be  upward  to  the  top  instead  of  down- 
ward to  the  knuckle  it  means  one  quarter  less. 
An  eighth  more  is  marked  by  catching  the 
whole  nail  of  the  lorefinger  with  the  thumb 
and  finger,  while  thJ  symbol  for  an  eighth  less 
is  catching  the  flesh  above  the  nail  —  «>.,  the 
extreme  tip  of  the  finger  in  the  same  way.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that,  bv  combinations  of  the 
fingers  of  the  seller  and  buyer,  a  large  range 
of  figures  can  be  represented.  It  is,  of  course, 
understood  that  the  average  market  value  of 
the  article  is  roughly  known  and  that  there 
can  be  no  confusion  between,  for  example,  i, 
10,  100,  and  1000.  This  lai^uage  of  symbols 
is  in  universal  use  amongst  European,  Indian, 
Arab,  and  Persian  traders  on  the  Red  Sea 
coasts,  as  well  as  among  tribes  coming  from 
the  interior,  such  as  Abyssinians,  Gallas,  So- 
malis,  Bedouins,  etc.  It  is  acquired  very  rap- 
idly, and  is  more  speedy  than  verbal  bargain- 
ing ;  but  its  main  advantages  are  secrecy  and 
that  it  protects  the  parties  from  the  interrup- 
tion of  meddlesome  bystanders,  who  in  the 
East  are  always  ready  to  give  their  advice. 
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"TILL  THE   DAY   BREAK,"   ETC. 


"TILL  THE  DAY  BREAK." 

Light  of  the  early  dawn  I 
Sweet  light,  but  dim : 

When,  o'er  the  hills,  wheels  up 
The  sun*s  broad  rim, 

Through  twilight  mists  that  hide 

The  glory  of  his  pride. 
We  strive  the  coming  majesty  to  trace, 

And  see,  or  think  we  see, 

What  the  orb  itself  must  be 

When  the  clouds  are  torn  asunder, 

And  with  glad  surprise  and  wonder 
We  look  upon  the  brightness  of  his  face. 

So,  in  the  days  gone  by, 
Prophet  and  sage 

Watched  from  the  misty  heights 
From  age  to  age. 

And,  through  the  breaking  night. 

Beheld  the  far-off  light 
Glimmer  and  glance  among  the  peaks  of  time, 

Thanking  the  hand  that  flung 

Their  shadowy  paths  among 
Such  fair  forerunners  of  the  light  sublime. 

They,  ere  the  morning  hour, 
Each  in  his  place, 

High  on  his  lofty  tower. 
With  earnest  face, 

Expectant  stood  to  view 

The  star-fires  in  the  blue 
Fade  in  the  coming  of  a  grander  light, 

Until  the  herald  star 

Shone  in  the  east  afar. 
And  the  day  rose  with  beams  supremely  bright. 

O  watchmen !  faithful  all. 

Good  watch  ye  kept. 
While  in  their  sloth  and  sin. 

The  nations  slept. 
Scarce  roused  when,  clear  and  shrill. 
Pealed  from  the  lonely  hill, 
Down  through  the  dark,  the  solemn  warning 
voice. 
Calling  to  vigil  those 
In  indolent  repose, 
With  a  great  shout  that  said,  "Awake  I  re- 
joice I " 

And  farther  to  the  west, 

In  night  more  deep, 
A  few  great  souls  arose 

And  climbed  the  steep ; 
And  though  their  aged  eyes, 
Sweeping  the  silent  skies. 
Saw  not  the  sunrise  flush,  to  them  denied, 
Pity  and  Love  decree 
That  one  day  they  should  see 
The  light  for  which  they  sought,  and,  groping, 
died. 

From  grand  but  fruitless  thought 

And  pure  designs, 
Dimly  conceived  beneath 

The  Argive  pines. 
Great  Plato*8  eyes,  that  saw 
The  shadow  of  the  law, 


And  trusted  in  the  God  he  could  not  know. 

Ere  now  have  seen  his  face. 

And  felt  the  pardoning  grace 
^(ore  rich  than  all  the  wisdom  prized  below. 

And  we,  upon  whose  path 

And  journey  here 
So  broad  a  ray  descends. 

May  cease  to  fear. 
The  ciistant  heights,  that  lay 
Once  veiled  in  vapors  grey. 
Have  caught  the  morning  light  that  neyer 
fades ; 
We  see  and  know  the  road 
To  heaven's  serene  abode. 
And  far  behind  us  flee  the  twilight  shades. 
Sunday  Magaxine.  HORACE  G.  GroSKR. 


PROMISE  AND  FRUITION. 
**  Nerertheless  af  terWarda." 

After  the  sweetness  is  rifled  and  robbed. 
After  the  bee  has  been  there  with  its  sting, 

After  the  tempest  has  scattered  the  bloom, 
After  has  vanished  the  splendor  of  spring ; 

After  the  formings  and  shapings  so  small, 
After  the  tasteless  and  after  the  sour, 

After  the  sunshine  and  after  the  fall, 
Then  do  we  see  the  kind  ways  of  his  power. 

Pink  blossoms  have  changed  to  clusters  of  gold. 
And  beauty  of  sight  into  beautiful  food. 

The  tasteless  and  sour  into  sweetness  untold : 
All  changes  and  chances  have  issue  in  good. 

Would,  Lord,  that  ever  we  thought  of  thy  wri^ 
Left  changes  and  chances  wholly  to  thee. 

Would  that  in  trust  we  could  live  and  be  still. 
And  say  through  all  seasons,  "God's  bar- 
vests  shall  be  1" 
Sunday  Magaxine.  A.  N« 


LIFE'S  CHIVALRY. 

Where,  in  the  busy  city's  care  and  strife. 

Its  thirst  for  riches,  and  its  toil  for  bread. 
Is  found  that  soul  of  chivalry  in  life, 

Which  some  are  mourning  for  as  truly  dead  ? 
Shall  we  seek  for  it  in  the  forest  ^lade ; 

In  hoary  dim  cathedral,  gray  with  age  ? 
In  chancel  where  the  mailed  knights  are  laid 

With  rusted  lance,  no  further  war  to  wage  : 
In  mould'ring  castle,  or  in  ivied  tower, 

Where  pomp  and  pageantry  were  wont  to 
be? 
Ah,  no  1    But  yet  the  ancient  spirit's  power 

Is  with  us,  and  its  form,  if  we  would  see : 
To  labor  cheerfully  from  hour  to  hour. 

To  do  good  graciously,  is  chivalry. 

Chambers'  Journal        ARTHUR  L.  SALMON. 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century.       employment  of  machinery   which  dimin- 
THE  RECENT  PROGRESS  OF  DEMOCRACY    jg^es  prices  and  places  a  larger  number  of 

IN   SWITZERLAND.  *^  ,.  .  -i.      ,.  *.        ,      11     »u-. 

commodities  within  the  reach  of  all»  the 
division  of  inheritance,  and  the  greater 
diffusion  of  education  by  schools  and  the 
press;  but  the  definite  triumph  of  de* 
mocracy,  in  the  sense  of  government  by 
the  people,  appears  to  be  far  less  assured. 
Many  well-meaning  persons  fear  that  the 
attempt  to  establish  greater  equality  of 
conditions  may  bring  about  a  strife  be- 
tween classes,  in  which  free  institutions 
will  be  destroyed  :  and  that  thus  anarchy 
would  lead  to  despotism.  There  would 
be  then  democracy  in  men's  conditions 
and  an  autocratic  government,  a  Caesarian 
democracy,  a  collection  of  enslaved  indi- 
viduals, all  owning  equal  p6ssessions,  but 
living  beneath  the  tyranny  of  an  aIl*power« 
ful  master. 

Happily  this  future  is  yet  very  far  dis- 
tant—  at  all  events  for  most  nations  ;  and 
in  the  mean  time  it  is  well  to  try  to  ascer- 
tain what  democratic  institutions  are  the 
best  suited  to  a  people's  government,  so 
as  to  guarantee  both  order  and  liberty,  and 
to  avoid  any  recourse  to  that  odious  and 
shameful  expedient  of  seeking  safety  and 
quiet  in  despotism.     Switzerland  has  ad- 
vanced further  in  this  direction,  has  made 
bolder  experiments,  and  offers,  I  think,  a 
wider  field  of  instruction  than  any  other 
nation.     In  this  particular  she  acts  as  a 
forerunner,  for  the  democratic  regime  has 
nowhere  else  (not    even    in  the  United 
States  or  in  Norway)  been  applied  more 
logically,  and  consequently  more  radically, 
than  here.     At  the  present  time,  not  only 
the  important  affairs  of  the  cantons,  but 
frequently  also  those  of  the  entire  Con- 
federation, are    decided  by  the   popular 
vote.    This    is  called  the  referendum^  a 
word  borrowed  from  the  ancient  federal 
organization,   when  the  delegates   could 
onl^  vote  or  bind  themselves  at  the  Diet  ad 
referendum  —  that  is  to  say,  they  were 
obliged  to  refer  their  decisions  to  the  can- 
tonal councils  of  which  they  were  the  rep- 
resentatives.   The    referendum — or,   in 
other  words,  the  ratification  or  refusal  of 
laws  by  the  people  —  is  in  some  cantons 
facultative  and  in  others  obligatory.     It 
is  obligatory  when  all  the  laws  passed  by 
the  representative  assembly  roust  be  sub- 


BY  EMILE  DE  LAVELEYE. 

All  observers  of  late  years  have  been 
struck  by  the  rapid  progress  of  democracy, 
and  this  has  never  been  more  apparent 
than  at  the  present  date,  or  more  rapid 
than,  recently,  in  England.  Already,  in 
182 1,  Mr.  Roger  Rollard  quoted  the  min- 
ister De  Serre's  famous  saying,  **La  ddmo- 
cratie  coule  k  pleins  bords ; "  and  he 
added :  — 

Others  may  regret  and  complain  at  this ; 
bat  I  render  thanks  to  Heaven  for  thus  per- 
mitting a  larger  number  of  mankind  to  partake 
of  the  advantages  of  civilization.  This  state 
of  things  must  be  accepted;  the  only  other 
alternative  would  be  to  destroy,  impoverish, 
and  stunt  the  intellect  of  the  middle  classes. 
Democracy  is  everywhere  —  in  our  industries, 
oar  property,  our  laws,  our  memories,  in  men 
as  in  things;  all  will  admit  that  this  fact  is 
absolutely  undeniable,  and  that  our  politics 
should  bend  to  it. 

In  the  introduction  to  his  work  00  Amer- 
ican democracy,  Tocqueville  expresses 
this  truth  in  even  stronger  terms.  He 
says : — 

The  gradual  development  of  equality  of  con- 
ditions is  then  a  providential  fact ;  it  is  uni- 
versal, lasting,  and  daily  escapes  further  from 
human  power,  while  both  events  and  men 
combine  to  assist  and  advance  its  develop- 
menL  Is  it  likely  that,  after  having  destroyed 
feudality  and  abolished  monarchies,  democracy 
will  be  scared  by  the  rich  and  middle  classes  ? 
Is  it  likely  to  stop,  now  that  it  has  become  so 
strong  and  that  its  adversaries  are  so  weak  ? 

These  truths,  thus  summed  up  by 
Tocqueville  half  a  century  ago,  are  far 
more  evident  at  the  present  day  than  they 
then  were.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  word  '*  democracy  "  may  be  un- 
derstood in  two  different  senses.  It  may 
be  understood  to  mean,  in  conformity  with 
its  etymology,  government  by  the  people  ; 
or  it  may  be  understood  to  signify,  as  in 
the  passage  just  quoted  from  Tocqueville, 
equality  of  conditions.  The  present  ap- 
parently irresistible  movement  is  one 
tending  to  equalize  conditions ;  and  it  is 
destined  to  continue,  because  it  is  the 
result  of  economic  influences,  such  as  the 
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roitted,  once  or  twice  a  year,  to  the  popu- 
lar vote,  and  facultative  wheo  this  vote 
only  takes  place  on  a  request  signed  by  a 
given  number  of  electors,  as  is  the  case 
for  the  federal  referendum.  The  89th 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  1878  is  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Federal  laws  to  be  submitted,  to  be  accepted 
or  refused  by  the  people,  if  this  be  demanded 
by  30,000  active  citizens,  or  by  eight  cantons ; 
the  same  to  be  the  case  with  federal  general 
orders  which  are  not  urgent  in  character. 

All  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  with  the 
exception  of  Freiburg,  have  now  intro- 
duced the  referendum  into  their  constitu- 
tions more  or  less  completely.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  examine  in  what  manner 
this  direct  government  by  the  people,  and 
this  pure  democracy,  has  gradually  be- 
come established  in  the  whole  of  Switz- 
erland. 

In  the  forest  cantons,  the  democratic 
rigime  of  ancient  Germania  which  Taci- 
tus defined  in  these  words,  '*  De  minori- 
bus  principes  consultant,  de  majoribus 
omnes  "  (The  chiefs  deliberate  00  matters 
of  small  importance,  the  whole  of  the 
people  on  others),  has  been  maintained, 
almost  uninterruptedly,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  history  to  the  present  day. 
In  the  cantons  of  Urt,  the  two  Unterwal- 
dens,  the  two  Appenzells,  in  Claris,  and, 
until  within  a  few  years,  in  Zug  and  in 
Schwitz,  all  the  inhabitants  who  were  of 
age  met  together,  twice  a  year,  in  the  gen- 
eral assembly  called  Landsgemeinde^  and 
held  in  a  meadow ;  here  they  passed  the 
laws,  elected  functionaries,  and  discussed 
matters  of  general  interest.  It  is,  as  in 
the  Greek  republics,  the  direct  govern- 
ment of  the  people  by  the  people  them- 
selves without  the  intervention  of  a  repre- 
sentative council.  This  rigime  was  also 
io  force  among  Germanic  nations,  even 
after  the  invasions  of  the  fourth  century, 
wheo  **the  assemblies  of  the  fields  of 
May  *'  were  regularly  held. 

If  primitive  democratic  institutions 
have  thus  been  preserved  io  the  very 
heart  of  Switzerland,  it  is  not,  as  is  often 
said,  because  mountains  are  more  favor- 
able to  liberty  than  plains,  but  because 
they  keep  o£[  those  two  great  enemies  of 
democracy  which  have  destroyed  it  else- 


where—  feudality,  and  later  on,  after  the 
sixteenth  century,  centralization  organized 
by  royalty  with  the  aid  of  a  permanent 
army.   With  the  difference  of  a  few  details 
the  customs  described  by  Tacitus  have 
been  maintained  almost  intact.    "  Ut  tur- 
bx  placuit,  considunt  armati,''  he  writes; 
and  even  now  in  Appenzell,  when  the  citi* 
zens  go  to  attend  the  Landsgemeinde,  they 
frequently  arm  themselves  with  some  old 
sword  or  rapier.     Until  the  end  of  the  last 
century  some  small  villages  and  certain 
districts  constituted  independent  repub- 
lics, where  the  government  was  carried 
on  directly  by  the  people  assembled  in 
Landsgemeinde.     This  was  the  case  at 
Gersau,  Kiissnacht,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lake  of  Lucerne;  at  Einsiedlen  and  La 
Marche,  on  the  Lake  of  Zurich ;  at  Sar- 
gans,  Gaster,  Utznach,  and  Toggenburg, 
in  the  present  canton  of  St.  Gall.    Tog- 
genburg  was  a  large  district,  where  tea 
thousand  six  hundred  citizens  had   the 
right  to  take  part  in  the  popular  assembly. 
In  the  other  cantons,  and  in  the  towns 
where  a  more  or  less  aristocratic  or  pa- 
trician   regime  had    become    developed, 
historians  tell  us  that  in  important  circum- 
stances the  authorities  submitted  certain 
measures  to  the  vote  of  all  the  citizens ; 
for  instance,  in    1449,  when  the  town  of 
Berne  could  not  afford  to  return  the  sums 
of  money  borrowed  from  Basle  and  Stras- 
burg,  the  people  were  consulted,  and  con- 
sented to  a  special  tax  being  levied  to 
meet  the  engagement.    This  was  repeated 
several  times ;  and  even  one  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  years  after,  in  1610,  the  peo- 
ple were  again  had  recourse  to  on  the  same 
subject.    At  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  form 
of  worship  should  be  changed  was  decided 
&y  universal  suffrage.     In  the  canton  of 
Valais  the  delegates  of  the  twelve  dis- 
tricts of  the  country,  called  dixains  or 
sehmn^  were  obliged  to  defer  the  decisions 
of  their  assembly  to  the  ratification  of  the 
inhabitants  of    their  respective  dixains. 
In  the  canton  of  Zurich,  between  the  years 
1 52 1  and  1532,  the  people's  voice  was  di- 
rectly referred  to  more   than  once  with 
respect  to  furnishing  mercenary  troops  to 
foreign  countries,  and  also  regarding  the 
treaty  with  France  and  religious  reforms. 
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In  1802  the  constitution  of  the  Helvetian 
republic  was  subjected  to  the  approval 
of  the  whole  people ;  and  since  that  date 
it  has  been  an  established  fact  that  every 
constitution,  whether  it  be  for  a  canton  or 
for  the  Confederation,  roust  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  majority  of  active  citizens 
or  electors  before  its  adoption. 

After  the  start  given  to  democratic 
movement  in  Switzerland,  as  elsewhere  in 
Europe,  by  the  Revolution  of  1830  in 
France,  several  cantons  modified  their 
constitutions  so  as  to  give  the  people  a 
more  direct  share  in  the  government.  To 
this  intent  the  vtto — 1./.,  the  right  of  op 
posing  by  vote  the  putting  in  practice  of 
any  given  law  or  laws  voted  by  the  legis- 
tive  council  —  was  granted.  This  was  a 
first  step  towards  the  referendum.  St. 
Gall  introduced  the  popular  veto  in  183 1, 
Basle  in  1832,  Valais  in  1839,  ^°^  Lucerne 
in  1841.  Valais  was  the  first  canton  to 
adopt  the  referendum,  but  it  was  aban- 
doned for  a  time  in  1848;  it  was,  however, 
admitted  into  the  Constitution  of  1874  for 
all  decisions  of  the  Great  Council  involv- 
ing an  expenditure  of  upwards  of  sixty 
thousand  francs.  The  canton  of  Vaud 
adopted  the  facultative  referendum  in 
1845,  and  Berne  followed  the  example  in 
1846. 

The  French  Revolution  of  1848,  like 
that  of  1830,  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  the 
progress  of  democracy  in  Switzerland. 
Already,  in  183 1,  very  interesting  debates 
had  taken  place  with  respect  to  reforms 
to  be  operated  in  the  constitution  of  St. 
Gall,  and  Major  Felix  Diog  of  Rappers- 
wil  had  proposed  to  submit  all  laws  to  the 
votes  of  the  people,  who,  he  considered, 
ought  also  to  have  the  right  of  proposing 
them.  In  suggesting  this,  he  merely  de- 
duced the  logical  consequences  from  a 
principle  henceforth  generally  admitted, 
the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people.  His  arguments,  which  paraphrase 
Rousseau*s  "  Contrat  Social,''  were  as  fol- 
lows :  The  sovereign  must  exercise  su- 
preme power:  his  will  must  be  law.  Sov- 
ereignty cannot  institute  delegates.  Every 
nation  which  is  content  to  have  sover- 
eignty exercised  by  representatives  abdi- 
cates its  liberty.  If  an  assembly  of  depu- 
ties make  the  laws,  the  people  are  no 


longer  sovereign.  We  should  seek,  above 
kll  things,  to  administer  justice  even  more 
than  bring  about  the  general  welfare,  be- 
cause the  one  is  much  more  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable than  the  other. 

After  1848  the  theory  of  direct  govern- 
ment was  advocated  and  explained  most 
powerfully  by  Rittinghausen  in  Germany, 
and  by  Victor  Consid^rant  in  France  ;  but 
the  Conservative  element  looked  upon  any 
such  scheme  as  a  mere  Utopia,  not  even 
worthy  of  refutation  ;  and  even  the  author- 
itative democrats,  like  Louis  Blanc,  con- 
sidered it  to  be  a  resurrection  of  the 
federalism  of  the  Girondins :  we  will  not 
have,  they  said,  a  state  of  universal  **  Ba- 
belism,'* which  would  surely  lead  to  the 
triumph  of  the  counterRevolution  ;  the 
people  are  far  too  unenlightened  to  do 
without  guides.  Nevertheless,  what  was 
looked  upon  as  a  mere  chimera  in  France 
and  in  Germany  became  successively 
realized  in  Switzerland  in  nearly  all  the 
cantons. 

Schwitz  and  Zug  commenced  in  1848  by 
doing  away  with  their  Landsgemeinde,  and 
adopting  the  representative  system,  at  the 
same  time  introducing  the  referendum  for 
all  laws,  and  giving  the  right  to  any  two 
thousand  electors,  at  any  time,  to  demand 
that  any  revision  in  the  constitution  be 
submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  people. 
Thurgau  adopted  the  popular  veto  in  1849, 
and  Scha£fhausen  in  1852.  The  same 
year  the  canton  of  Valais  introduced  the 
referendum  for  budget  expenditure.  Since 
that  date  twenty-four  cantons  and  half- 
cantons —  that  is  to  say,  all,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  Freiburg  —  have  adopted 
direct  government  in  a  more  or  less  com- 
plete form.  Some  have  the  obligatory 
referendum  for  all  their  laws  and  general 
regulations,  and,  in  addition,  popular  ini- 
tiative, which  means  that  a  certain  number 
of  citizens  have  the  right  to  lay  bills 
before  the  legislative  assembly,  which  is 
bound  to  look  into  and  deliberate  upon 
them.  This  system  is  practised  in  the 
cantons  of  Zurich,  Basle,  and  St.  Gall.  I  n 
other  cantons  the  referendum  is  merely 
facultative,  which  means  that  the  people 
only  vote  on  the  decisions  of  parliament 
when  this  is  desired  and  formally  re- 
quested by  a  given  number  of  citizens. 
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lo  other  caotons  again,  as  in  Valais  for 
instance,  the  direct  intervention  of  the 
people  is  still  more  restricted.  They  are 
only  allowed  to  interfere  in  financial  mat- 
ters, in  the  levying  of  new  taxes  or  to 
sanction  any  important  expenditure. 

The  purely  representative  rigimg  is 
then,  we  see,  almost  universally  abolished 
DOW  in  Switzerland.  It  was,  however,  at 
a  certain  period,  a  grand  progress,  for  it 
was  the  sole  means  by  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  great  nation  could  themselves 
intervene  in  the  making  of  laws  by  the  in- 
termediary  of  their  representatives.  So 
long  as  only  the  direct  form  of  government 
existed,  as  at  Athens  or  in  Germania,  it 
could  only  be  exercised  within  the  limited 
circle  of  the  city  or  the  tribe.  If  several 
cities  united,  as  in  the  Achaean  League,  or 
several  tribes  joined,  as  among  the  Franks, 
or  if  a  conquering  people  became  masters 
of  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  then  the  dis- 
tance and  the  difficulty  of  locomotion  pre- 
vented the  citizens  attending  the  general 
assemblies ;  these  were  gradually  aban- 
doned, and  the  government  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  chiefs  or  the  princes. 
The  comparatively  modern  practice  of 
representative  government  obviating  this 
difficulty,  we  see  it  gaining  ground  in  En- 
gland first,  then  in  the  Cortes  of  Spain, 
in  the  States-General  in  France,  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  spreading  in  fact  all 
over  Europe.  Only  the  system  and  the 
entire  obligations  and  duties  of  a  repre- 
sentative were  then  quite  otherwise  un- 
derstood than  they  have  been  since  the 
American  and  French  Revolutions.  At 
the  present  day,  a  member  of  parliament 
represents,  not  merely  the  electoral  dis- 
trict he  sits  for,  but  the  whole  country;  he 
roust  not  vote  in  accordance  with  the 
opinions  of  his  constituents,  but  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  convictions,  always 
keeping  in  view  the  general  welfare  as  he 
understands  it.  Formerly,  the  members 
of  the  general  assemblies  were  furnished 
with  strictly  limited  orders:  they  had  to 
express  the  wishes  of  those  whom  they 
represented  ng  varUiur^  and  if  any 
changes  were  suggested  they  were  obliged 
to  refer  to  them,  as  ambassadors  refer  to 
their  government  at  the  present  time. 

In  the  representative  system  previous 
to  the  Revolution,  we  see  then  that  the 
opinions  of  the  delegates  had  nothing  to 
do  in  the  making  of  the  laws,  they  merely 
expressed  the  wishes  of  their  constitu- 
encies. Now  the  referendum  replaces  the 
direction  of  the  government  in  the  hands 
of  the  people,  and  permits  of  an  entire 
oatioQ    legislating  —  as    did    formerly    a 


small  number  on  the  public  places  of  an- 
cient cities,  or  on  the  ** fields  of  May" 
of  the  Germanic  tribes.  The  pUbiscite^ 
by  a  vote  thrown  into  the  urn  at  the  local 
polling-booth,  has  rendered  possible  a 
system  of  government  which  had  become 
absolutely  illusory  and  impossible  when 
the  inhabitants,  scattered  over  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  country,  were  obliged  all  to  meet 
together  in  a  given  spot  for  the  purpose  of 
voting. 

Certain  uncompromising  partisans  of 
direct  government  maintain  that  this  cao 
only  really  exist  in  its  true  form  when 
carried  on  as  in  the  popular  assemblies  at 
the  Forum,  the  Agora,  or,  as  at  the  present 
day,  in  the  Swiss  Landsge-meinde.  There, 
at  all  events,  they  say,  the  electors  can 
listen  to  the  voice  of  their  orators,  they 
can  gather  information  from  the  argu- 
ments and  discussions  which  take  place, 
and  can  be  convinced  by  an  appeal  to 
their  reason  or  their  patriotism.  The  vote 
by  referendum  —  that  is  to  say,  by  a  sim- 
ple paper  on  which  the  elector  writes 
yes  or  no  — is  lacking  in  the  chief  ad- 
vantage of  democratic  government,  de- 
liberation. Such  a  vote  is  too  often  the 
result  of  intrigue  and  party  manoeuvres, 
quite  apart  from  any  merit  which  may  be 
possessed  by  the  measure  it  is  proposed 
to  accept  or  reject.  **  The  Landsge- 
meinde,"  said  an  eminent  federal  coun- 
cillor, Mr.  Welti,  **  is  a  true  and  living 
form,  but  the  referendum  is  dead  :  it  is  a 
mere  fiction,  democracy  on  paper."  In 
the  Landsgemeinde  each  one  feels  him- 
self a  citizen,  acting  in  the  fulness  of  his 
power,  but  ready  to  submit  if  needs  be. 
In  the  referendum  the  man  is  replaced  by 
a  bit  of  paper.  It  is** a  government  of 
atoms."  My  reply  to  this  is  that  the  an- 
cient orator  has  given  place  to  the  modern 
press ;  that  the  elector  learns  more  re* 
specting  the  questions  of  the  day  in  the 
newspaper  he  peruses  each  evening,  and 
is  rendered  thus  far  more  capable  of  form- 
ing an  opinion  for  himself  than  he  was 
after  listening  to  a  few  discourses  pro- 
nounced in  the  midst  of  tumult  and  agita- 
tion, just  before  the  voting  commenced ; 
and  that  if  the  preliminary  manceuvrings 
of  parties  are  an  evil,  certainly  the  attrac- 
tions of  eloquence  are  not  without  peril. 
Besides,  the  Landsgemeinde  —  that  is  to 
say,  the  assembling  for  voting  purposes  of 
the  entire  number  of  electors  in  a  given 
spot  — is  no  longer  possible  now,  save 
in  remote  and  primitive  cantons,  very 
scantily  peopled,  and  where  all  is  regulated 
by  old-fashioned  customs  and  laws,  and 
there  are  but  few  changes  to  be  made. 
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Roasseau  condemns  the  representative 
system  most  absolutely.  He  asserts  that 
no  nation  can  be  free  which  has  not  estab- 
lished self-government  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  the  Greek  cities  of  old ;  but  as,  at 
the  same  time,  he  admits  that  such  a 
rigimi  would  be  impracticable  nowadays, 
be  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  true  lib- 
erty is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  modern 
man.  He  gives  such  a  clear  explanation 
of  the  whole  root  of  the  matter,  that,  al* 
though  the  passages  are  so  well  known, 
I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to 
one  or  two  of  them :  -^ 

Sovereignty  being  merely  the  exercise  of 
the  general  will  can  never  become  alienated. 
The  sovereign  is  a  collective  being,  and  can 
only  be  represented  in  his  own  person.* 

Sovereignty  cannot  be  represented  other 
than  in  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  for  the 
same  reason  that  it  cannot  become  alienated. 
It  consists  essentially  in  the  general  will,  and 
will  cannot  be  represented.! 

It  must  be  admitted  that  if,  as  is  daily 
repeated,  especially  in  England,  law  ought 
to  be  the  expression  of  the  people's  will, 
then  Rousseau*s  argument  must  hold  good. 
Every  man  is  his  own  master.  He  alone 
is  concerned  in  his  affairs.  No  one  has 
any  right  to  rule  or  direct  him.  He  owes 
obedience  to  those  laws  only  to  which  he 
himself  has  agreed.  But  the  reply  to  make 
to  Rousseau  is  that  the  basis  of  his  ar- 
gument is  false.  Men's  acts  are  not 
legitimate  from  the  fact  of  their  being  vol- 
untary ;  they  are  legitimate  in  so  far  only 
as  they  are  in  conformity  with  right,  jus- 
tice, and  the  general  interest  of  humanity. 
The  object  of  all  government  is  the  wel- 
fare of  all.  A  law  is  good  if  it  aid  the 
attainment  of  this  object;  it  is  not  ren- 
dered good  by  any  action  of  the  human 
will.  The  duty,  the  interest  of  each  indi- 
Tidual  is  to  seek  to  discover  what  regula- 
tions would  the  best  tend  to  the  general 
well-being,  to  proclaim  them,  and  to  sub- 
mit to  them. 

Man  does  not  possess  absolute  power 
even  over  his  own  person.  He  owes  obe-. 
dience  to  whatever  represents  reason  and 
justice.  Mirabeau  said  most  admirably, 
**Laraison  est  le  souverain  du  monde," 
a  truth  which  Guizot  reproduced  in  the 
following  terms :  **  C'est  toujours  de  la 
raison,  jamais  de  la  volont^,  que  derive  le 
droit  au  pouvoir  "  (The  right  to  govern  is 
always  derived  from  reason,  never  from 
will).  Why  does  a  father  possess  author- 
ity over  bis  child,  and  why  is  it  his  right 

*  Contrat  Social,  chap.  i. 
t  lbid.i  chap,  iv.,  p.  14. 


to  command  and  the  child's  duty  to  obey? 
Because  the  father  has  greater  experience 
and  more  reason,  because  he  knows  better 
what  is  good  for  youth,  and  because  it  is 
therefore  to  the  interest  of  both  that  he 
should  be  obeyed.  Why  are  persons  with 
weak  intellects  placed  under  guardian- 
ship? Because  a  man  has  a  right  to  dis- 
pose of  himself  and  his  belongings  on 
condition  that  he  is  a  reasonable  being; 
when  he  ceases  to  be  that,  in  his  o'a'q 
interest,  as  well  as  that  of  society,  others 
must  control  his  actions. 

See  what  shipwrecked  sailors  do  on  a 
raft.  I  f  the  captain  or  an  experienced  sea- 
man be  amongst  their  number,  they  give 
him  the  entire  command,  knowing  that 
able  management  alone  can  save  them, 
and  they  implicitly  obey  all  his  orders. 
Why?  Because  he,  more  than  any  other, 
possesses  the  knowledge  necessary  to  the 
safety  of  them  all.  Government  and  sov- 
ereignty ought  always  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  have  the  most  reason,  and 
the  most  light  on  public  matters  -*  that  is 
to  say,  those  who  are  the  best  able  to 
discover  and  appiv  an  order  of  thino^s  the 
best  adapted  for  the  welfare  of  all  classes. 

A  political  rij^imt  is  good  if  it  place  the 
direction  of  affairs  in  the  hands  of  sen- 
sible persons,  capable  of  well-governing, 
and  wholly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  justice 
and  to  the  general  welfare ;  but  where  are 
such  to  be  found?  One  is  tempted  to 
reply,  among  well-to-do  people  who  have 
a  certain  amount  of  leisure  time  at  their 
disposal,  or  those  whose  functions  neces* 
sitate  a  certain  degree  of  instruction  and 
intelligence  —  that  is  to  say,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  day,  among  the  censitaires 
and  capacitaires^  or  as  the  ancients  would 
have  called  them,  the  arisioL 

But  it  is  certain  that  the  experience  of 
all  time  teaches  us  that  man  is  ever 
tempted  to  seek  his  own  personal  advan- 
tage even  at  the  expense  of  others ;  it 
follows,  then,  that  if  the  government  be 
placed  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  edu- 
cated classes,  who  can  afford  to  live  in 
ease  and  comfort,  they  will  exercise  their 
authority  for  their  own,  instead  of  for  the 
general  welfare,  considering  that  in  so 
doing  they  are  serving  the  interests  of  the 
State.  In  all  ages  and  countries  the  class 
deprived  of  rights  has  always  been  op- 
pressed. It  is  true  that  the  aristocracy 
of  Rome,  Venice,  and  England  did  much 
to  advance  the  art  of  government  in  their 
respective  countries,  and  thus  insured 
great  power  and  splendor  to  the  State  they 
directed;  but  both  laws  and  wars  were 
always  so  ordered  as  to  increase  the  riches 
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of  the  great,  without  improving;  the  condi* 
tion  of  the  masses.  The  people  were  but 
the  means  to  attain  an  end,  and  this  end 
was  other  than  their  own  happiness  and 
prosperity.  They  merely  supplied  the 
men  necessary  for  the  battlefields,  and  the 
revenues  to  sustain  the  luxury  of  the 
wealthy  lords,  as  also  the  arms  which 
served  to  hold  themselves  in  bondage. 

As  the  aim  of  every  government  should 
be  the  general  welfare,  which  is  formed 
by  the  collection  of  individual  welfares, 
and  as,  at  the  same  time,  each  is  better 
able  to  judge  than  his  neighbor  what  is 
necessary  to  his  own  personal  happiness 
and  comfort,  it  appears  naturally  to  follow 
that  all  should  be  asked  to  select  a  govern- 
ment which  should  constantly  keep  in 
view  the  happiness  and  perfecting  of  all. 
Unfortunately,  as  far  as  laws  and  res:ula- 
tions  of  a  general  category,  and  apart  from 
individual  interests,  or  at  least  touching 
these  but  indirectly,  are  conceroed  —  the 
man  of  the  multitude,  who  has  received 
but  a  very  elementary  education,  the 
workman  absorbed  in  his  daily  labor,  has 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  discerning  what 
measure  would  be  of  the  greatest  utility  to 
himself  personally,  and  to  the  majority  of 
his  countrymen  or  fellow-citizens;  his 
tastes  and  passions  will,  on  the  contrary, 
frequently  lead  him  to  vote  for  measures 
fatal  to  the  nation  and  hurtful  to  himself. 

The  organization  of  a  system  of  polit- 
ical administration,  where  order  would 
reign,  and  which  would  insure  the  utmost 
possible  general  happiness,  seems  thus 
a  problem  almost  impossible  to  solve. 
Place  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  rich 
and  capable,  and  they  will  use  it  to  serve 
their  own  personal  ends.  Distribute  it 
among  all,  and  the  lower  classes,  unable 
to  discern  what  is  the  most  to  their  advan- 
tage, will  vote  for  measures  fatal  to  both 
the  State  and  to  order ;  anarchy  will  then 
ensue,  which  paves  the  way  to  despotism. 

This  is  a  syllogistic  circle  from  which 
escape  appears  difficult.  The  best  alter- 
native to  effect  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
following :  In  the  first  place  to  accord  the 
largest  possible  domain  to  individual  ac- 
tivity, because,  as  this  activity  is  stimu- 
lated by  personal  interest,  it  will  gener- 
ally tend  towards  what  is  useful  to  the 
individual  himself,  and  the  total  of  these 
individual  advantages  make  up  the  gen- 
eral welfare ;  for  matters  of  common  in- 
terest, to  reserve  the  greatest  possible 
number  for  that  circle,  where  even  the 
least  cultivated  man  can  discern  the  con- 
nection which  exists  between  a  regulation 
for  public  order,  laws,  and  administrative 


decisions,  and  his  own  personal  interest, 
and  can  give  his  voice  accordingly  — by 
this  circle  I  mean  the  commune ;  finally, 
for  measures  regarding  national  interest, 
which,  on  account  of  the  complications  in 
relations  which  they  imply,  are  beyond  the 
appreciation  of  the  masses  of  the  popula- 
tion, defer  to  delegates  who  shall  be  so 
selected  as  to  possess  ample  capacity  on 
the  subject  in  debate,  and  at  the  same 
time  shall  be  as  much  as  possible  devoted 
to  the  welfare  of  the  majority. 

In  Switzerland,  democracy  has  admira- 
bly realized  the  first  two  headings  of  this 
programme;  and  for  the  third,  an  attenypt 
has  been  made  to  reserve  final  decisions 
to  the  people  themselves  by  means  of  the 
referendum.  Will  this  attempt  be  a  suc- 
cess? It  remains  to  be  proved.  At  all 
events,  let  us  wish  it  may  be,  and  this 
chiefly  for  two  motives.  Firstly,  because 
direct  government  is  certainly  the  best 
stimulus  to  culture,  and  offers  an  aim  to 
the  acquirement  of  instruction,  and  useful 
employment  for  it  when  acquired.  What 
population  was  ever  so  cultivated  as  that 
of  Athens  ?  And,  secondly,  as  the  peo- 
ple naturally  pursue  their  own  advantage, 
if  they  become  sufficiently  enlightened  to 
understand  the  measures  which  the  best 
contribute  to  insure  it,  the  general  wel- 
fare will  be  more  effectually  and  more 
simply  attained  than  by  any  other  system. 
But  the  question  is,  do  the  Swiss  already 
possess  sufficient  enlightenment  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  direction  of  the  gov- 
ernment? This  question  can  be  exam- 
ined, firstly  theoretically,  and  secondly 
experimentally,  if  we  look  into  the  results 
of  the  referendum  since  it  has  been  in 
force. 

It  will  be  easily  understood  that  the 
question  of  the  referendum  was  very  fre- 
quently under  debate  in  the  Swiss  parlia- 
ment, both  before,  during,  and  even  after, 
its  adoption.  Recently,  too,  it  has  found 
two  warm  partisans  in  Mr.  Theodor  Curti, 
author  of  "  Geschichte  der  Sweizerischen 
Volksgesetzgebung,"and  Mr.  Numa  Droz, 
one  of  his  country's  most  distinguished 
publicists.* 

The  opponents  of  the  referendum  main- 
tain  that  there  are  a  great  many  measures 
proposed  in  parliaments  on  which  the  pop- 
ulation generally  are  wholly  incompetent 
to  pronounce  a  judgment.     Under  these 

*  For  further  informatioD  consult  *'  Die  Scbweii- 
erischc  Demokratie,"  bv  Dr.  J.  Dubb«;  **Die  Erweit- 
cruns;  dcr  Volksrechie,"  by  F.  Gengel ;  an  article  by 
Mr.  Custaf  Kooig  in  the  review  Organ  dtt  ZdfiMgtr^ 
Vereimt^  April,  1SS4;  and  articles  by  M.  Taliichet  in 
the  Rtvut  Suit**  he  ao  ably  edits. 
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circomstances,  an  appeal  to  their  opinioD  I 
would  imperil  interests  of  the  highest 
order,  and»  in  the  first  place,  those  of  the 
people  thenaselves.  For  instance,  an  or- 
ganized system  of  higher  education  is  an 
absolute  necessity  for  a  modern  nation, 
but  as  the  working;  classes  would  not  ben- 
efit by  this  they  would  refuse  the  neces- 
sary expenditure.  And  again,  civil  laws 
ana  trading  regulations  frequently  offer 
SQch  difficulties  as  to  baffle  the  most  able 
legislative  assemblies,  who  content  them- 
selves with  passing  measures  which  must 
Deeds  be  far  from  perfect.  Would  it 
not  be  simple  madness  to  submit  these 
laws  to  the  approval  of  the  masses  ?  Can 
ooe  imagine  peasants  and  laborers  set- 
tling a  question  at  a  bar,  between  two 
glasses  of  ale,  which  eminent  legists  could 
not  agree  upon?  Conceive  a  code  of  law 
drawn  up  with  thought  and  care  by  the 
most  learned  lawyers  thrown  out  by  a  ma- 
jority of  farm  laborers. 

By  thus  appealing  to  the  people  to 
effect  that  for  which  they  have  no  capacity 
you  are  simply  holding  them  up  to  ridi- 
cule. At  the  same  time,  this  call  on  the 
popular  vote  breaks  the  spring  of  the  leg- 
islative assembly*  With  a  representative 
system,  each  deputy  feels  himself  respon- 
sible for  the  resolutions  which  his  vote 
contributes  to  pass ;  but  when  he  knows 
that  the  final  decision  rests  with  the  peo- 
ple he  will  feel  himself  of  less  impor- 
tance, he  will  study  the  bills  less  and  vote 
more  iodi£ferently.  Parliament  will  be- 
come henceforth  a  mere  preparatory  com- 
mttteet  a  sort  of  council  of  State. 

The  partisans  of  the  referendum  reply 
to  this  :  that  parliament  would  not  be  an- 
oihilated,  but  would  merely  cease  to  be 
omoipotent ;  that  in  most  countries  there 
is  a  second  chamber,  and  bills  have  to 
pass  at  least  two  readings ;  but  that  it 
would  be  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter 
to  constitute  a  second  chamber,  endowed 
with  requisite  vigor  and  authority,  in  a 
country  thoroughly  democratic ;  and  that 
therefore  the  appeal  to  the  people  replaces 
this ;  that  this  appeal  acta  as  a  sort  of 
council  of  revision,  to  refuse  or  sanction, 
after  a  lengthened  debate  in  what  may  be 
styled  the  popular  forum,  the  decisions  of 
the  representative  assembly.  Mill  admi- 
rably and  clearly  shows  forth  the  dangers 
which  may  result  from  the  unchecked 
omnipotence  of  a  single  chamber ;  the 
temptation  to  commit  excesses  is  fre- 
quently too  strong  to  be  resisted,  as  the 
example  of  the  Roman  emperors  and  of 
all  other  despots  proves.  With  the  refer- 
endum this  danger  wholly  disappears. 


The  referendum  possesses  the  ad  van* 
tage  of  showing  decisively  and  surely 
where  the  true  majority  lies.  The  minor* 
ity*s  only  alternative  is  then  to  submit. 
Recently  in  England,  in  the  course  of  last 
year,  in  order  to  break  through  the  oppo* 
sition  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  new 
electoral  law,  a  great  number  of  public 
meetings  were  organized  on  both  sides, 
where  the  numbers  present  were  counted, 
so  as  to  prove  that  the  majority  of  the 
nation  were  in  favor  of  the  reform.  This 
appeal  to  the  people  very  nearly  resem- 
bled the  Swiss  referendum,  only  it  was 
productive  of  almost  revolutionary  agita* 
tion.  In  the  autumn  of  last  year,  in  Bel« 
gium,  the  supporters  of  both  parties  col* 
lected  together  their  adherents,  and  from 
sixty  to  a  hundred  thousand  men  marched 
past  the  king's  palace  on  two  different 
days,  each  party  being  anxious  to  prove 
that  it  possessed  the  majority.  If,  after 
all,  the  majority  of  popular  voices  is  to 
hold  the  reins  of  government,  why  not 
establish  at  once  the  system  in  force  in 
Switzerland  ? 

It  must  be  frankly  admitted  that  uni* 
versal  suffrage  is  too  often  a  mere  decoy, 
and  that  nations  who  have  adopted  it  ao 
not  contrive  to  see  their  wishes  fulfilled. 
The  representatives  often  embark  in  for- 
eign expeditions  or  experiments,  increase 
the  army,  borrow  loans,  and  levy  taxes ; 
the  people  groan  and  complain,  and  now 
and  then  a  revolution  ensues.  This  makes 
new  expenses,  but  nothing  is  altered. 
The  house,  miscalled  representative,  does 
not  at  all  represent  the  wishes  of  the 
electors.  The  only  real  method  for  this 
to  be  absolutely  fairly  manifested  is  by 
the  referendum. 

The  associations  which  have  been 
formed  in  different  countries  for  the  rep- 
resentation of  minorities  have  clearly 
proved  that  very  frequently  the  majority 
in  a  parliament  is  elected  by  a  minority  of 
electors,  or  even  of  voters,  and  that,  at  all 
events,  the  minority  is  as  sacrificed  as  if 
it  had  no  existence  at  all.  V/ht\  the  refer- 
endum, on  the  contrary,  it  is  perfectly 
certain  that  the  decisions  emanate  from 
the  majority  of  voters,  and  it  becomes  less 
important  to  represent  the  minority,  be- 
cause, as  each  law  is  submitted  to  fresh 
voting,  the  minority  of  to-day  may  be  the 
majority  of  to-morrow. 

Again,  as  laws  must  receive  the  people's 
sanction,  parliament  will  not  vote  them 
unless  they  are  really  necessary  to  the 
pubfic  welfare.  Bills  would  be  no  longer 
carried  by  assault,  as  it  were,  by  the  per- 
suasion of  an  eloquent  popular  orator,  or 
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to  toady  to  ao  influential  ministry.  There 
would  be  an  end  to  those  parliamentary 
cliques,  which  in  some  countries,  such  as 
Greece  and  Spain,  make  and  unmake  Cab- 
inets, to  the  profit  of  certain  private  spites, 
ambitions,  or  intrigues.  It  is  possible 
that  some  useful  progress  might  be  de- 
layed, but  it  is  certain  that  an  immense 
amount  of  excess  and  abuse  in  legislation 
would  be  avoided. 

Of  the  two  forms  of  referendum,  the 
facultative  and  the  obligatory,  Mr.  Numa 
Droz  prefers  the  latter,  and  public  opinion 
inclines  also  more  and  more  in  its  favor. 
The  facultative  referendum  —  that  is  to 
say,  popular  consultation,  when  this  is 
requested  by  a  given  number  of  electors 
—  is  open  to  very  serious  objections. 
'*The  agitation,"  says  Mr.  Droz,  ** occa- 
sioned in  procuring  the  necessary  signa- 
tures excites  men's  minds,  and  turns  their 
thoughts  from  the  real  question  at  issue ; 
public  opinion  is  thus  pre-biassed,  quiet 
discussion  of  the  projected  bill  becomes 
an  impossibility,  and  there  is  every  chance 
of  its  being  rejected  without  due  exami- 
nation :  whereas  the  system  which  sub- 
jects all  the  laws  voted  by  council  regu- 
larly, twice  a  year,  to  the  popular  vote 
does  not  offer  this  inconvenience.'* 

The  most  serious  objection  to  the  ref- 
erendum is  that  it  is  not  at  all  suitable 
for  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs.  When 
a  treaty  is  concluded  with  a  foreign  power, 
it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  have 
to  submit  it  to  the  vote  of  the  people.  In 
Switzerland,  exception  is  therefore  made 
to  the  general  rule  in  these  instances,  and 
the  federal  government  settles  such  ques- 
tions without  submitting  them  to  the  peo- 
ple. It  must  also  not  be  forgotten  that 
any  treaty  signed  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States  must  receive  the  ratifica* 
tion  of  the  Senate  to  become  effectual,  and 
that  in  the  majority  of  other  countries  the 
sanction  of  the  entire  parliament  is  neces- 
sary for  any  treaty  involving  financial  or 
economic  interests. 

Let  us  now  examine  what  have  been 
the  results  of  the  referendum.  It  may  be 
said  that  it  has  deceived  both  the  fears  of 
Its  opponents  and  the  hopes  of  its  par- 
tisans. It  was  most  strenuously  sup- 
ported by  the  Radicals,  who  have  been 
successful  in  introducing  it  into  the  con- 
stitution of  all  the  cantons  save  one ;  and 
equally  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Con- 
servatives, who  looked  upon  it  as  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Revolution.  On  the  whole,  it 
has  shown  itself  economical,  adverse  to 
centralization,  to  strong  power,  and  to 
heavy  outlays,  and  consequently  hostile 


to  what  IS  called  Jacobin,  or  Radical  policy. 
It  is  a  strange  fact,  and  one  that  seems 
quite  inexplicable  after  a  cursory  glance 
at  the  subject,  that  the  same  universal 
suffrage  which  persistently  nominates 
Radical  members  to  parliament,  as  per- 
sistently rejects  all  that  they  propose. 
This  is  because  at  elections  the  names  of 
the  candidates  are  given  in,  and  the  elect- 
ors all  obey  a  watchword :  whereas  with 
the  referendum  each  measure  is  judged 
upon  its  own  value.  The  authoritative 
party  is  already  beginning  to  discover 
with  Louis  Blanc  that  it  is  a  counter-rev- 
olutionary institution,  and  it  has  been 
indeed  nicknamed  the  phylloxera  of  the 
ballot.  On  the  other  hanci,  the  Conserva- 
tives, changing  their  opinion  quite  as 
completelv  as  the  Radicals,  praise  it  to  the 
skies,  ana  consider  it  as  their  harbor  of 
refuge. 

The  immense  number  of  revisions  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  Swiss  cantonal, 
and  even  in  the  federal,  constitution,  are 
really  curious.  According  to  a  very  in- 
teresting table  publisiied  in  1880  by  M. 
Chatelanat  in  the  **  Manuel  statistique  de 
la  Suisse,"  we  see  that  from  1830  to  1879, 
there  were  one  hundred  and  fifteen  revis- 
ions in  cantonal  constitutions  and  three  re- 
visions of  the  federal  constitution.  Vaud, 
Schaffhausen,  the  town  of  Basle,  and 
Schwitz  each  changed  their  constitution, 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  five  times. 

Between  the  years  1830  and  1847  twen- 
ty-seven revisions  took  place,  which  con- 
verted Switzerland  from  an  aristocratic 
into  a  democratic  republic.  Between  1846 
and  1862  there  were  twenty-two  revisions, 
with  the  object  of  definitely  establishing 
representative  democracy.  From  i860  to 
1880  there  were  again  fresh  revisions, 
with  a  view  to  attaining  direct  popular 
government ;  and  in  this  single  year,  18851 
three  cantons,  Vaud,  Berne,  and  Argau, 
revised  their  constitution.  One  notewor- 
thy fact  is  that  these  important  changes  in 
the  political  rigimi  were  all  accomplished 
peacefully  ana  quietly.  Everywhere  also 
constitutional  revisions  have  been  facili- 
tated. Either  councils  or  the  people 
themselves  can,  as  a  rule,  take  the  initia- 
tive. 

The  following  sketch  shows  what  direct 
share  the  inhabitants  of  each  canton  take 
in  their  respective  governments.  Zurich 
—  obligatory  referendum  twice  a  year, 
and  the  initiative  granted  to  all  groups  of 
fis^  thousand  electors.  Berne  —  obliga- 
tory referendum;  eight  thousand  electors 
have  the  right  to  exact  the  demission  or 
re-election  of  the  Great  Council.    Lucerne 
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^  veto  against  any  expenditure  exceeding 
two  hundred  thousand  francs  in  capital, 
or  twenty  thousand  francs  annually,  if  this 
be  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  five 
thousand  electors.  Uri  —  Landsgeroeinde, 
that  is  to  say,  government  by  the  whole 
of  the  inhabitants  united  in  a  general  as- 
sembly. Schwitz  —  obligatory  referendum 
and  veto  for  a  minimum  of  two  thousand 
electors.  Obwalden  —  Landsgemeinde. 
Ntdwalden  —  Landsgemeinde.  Claris  — 
Landsgemeinde.  Zug  —  veto  for  all  ex- 
penses in  excess  of  forty  thousand  francs 
in  a  tump  sum,  or  of  five  thousand  francs 
a  year,  if  requested  by  five  hundred  elect- 
ors; initiative  for  laws  to  a  minimum  of 
one  thousand  electors.  Freiburg — rep- 
resentative democracy;  no  referendum. 
Soleure  —  obligatory  referendum,  and  ini- 
tiative for  a  minimum  of  two  thousand 
electors.  Basle  (town)  —  veto,  and  faculta- 
tive referendum  if  requested  by  one  thou- 
sand or  more  electors,  and  the  initiative 
for  laws  for  the  same  number.  Basle 
(country)  —  obligatory  referendum,  and 
the  initiative  for  fifteen  hundred  electors 
aod  upwards.  SchafiEhausen  —  veto,  and 
the  initiative  accorded  to  a  minimum  of 
one  thousand  electors.    Appenzell,  A.R. 

—  Landsgemeinde.  Appenzell,  LR.  — 
Landsgemeinde.  St.  Gall  —  veto  for  six 
thousand  electors.  Grisons  —  obligatory 
referendum.  Argau  —  obligatory  referen- 
dum twice  a  year,  and  the  initiative  to  five 
thousand  electors.  Thurgau  —  obligatory 
referendum,  and  the  initiative  to  a  mini- 
mum of  twenty-five  hundred  electors;  five 
thousand  inhabitants  have  the  right  to 
insist  00  the  demission  of  the  council. 
Tessin  —  facultative  referendum  when  re- 
quested by  fivt  thousand  electors.    Vaud 

—  initiative  for  six  thousand  electors; 
facultative  referendum  proposed  by  the 
Great  Council.  Valais  —  referendum  for 
financial  matters.  Neuchatel  —  faculta- 
tive referendum  if  requested  by  three 
thousand  electors.  Geneva  — facultative 
referendum  on  the  demand  of  thirty-five 
hundred  electors.  Only  one  canton  has 
not  yet  adopted  direct  government  under 
one  or  other  form  —  it  is  Frieburg,  which 
is  Roman  Catholic. 

The  following  are  a  few  results  of  the 
federal  referendum  which  was  introduced 
into  the  constitution  in  1874.  A  law  is 
proposed  for  the  modification  of  federal 
electoral  rights,  and  108,674  electors  sign 
the  veto  against  it ;  it  is  submitted  to  the 
popular  vote  on  the  23rd  of  May,  1874, 
and  thrown  out  by  207,263  votes  against 
202,583.  On  the  same  day  another  law 
respecting  registration,  against  which  the 


veto  had  been  signed  by  106,560  electors, 
is  nevertheless  passed  by  213,199  votes 
against  205,069.  A  law  on  bank-notes, 
struck  by  the  veto  of  35,886  electors,  was 
thrown  out  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1876, 
by  193*293  votes  against  120,068.  A  law 
relating  to  the  indemnities  to  be  paid  by 
those  dispensed  from  military  service  was 
twice  consecutively  thrown  out;  the  first 
time  on  the  9th  of  July,  1876,  by  184.894 
votes  against  I50,i57,.and  the  second  time 
when  presented  under  a  fresh  form  on  the 
2 1st  of  October,  1877,  by  181,383  votes 
against  170,223.  The  Factories  Bill  was, 
on  the  contrary,  accepted  on  the  same 
day  by  181,204  votes  against  170,857.  An* 
other  project  for  a  reform  in  electoral 
rights  was  again  thrown  out  by  213,230 
votes  against  131,557.  The  opposition  to 
the  project  had  gained  great  ground.  The 
law  granting  subsidies  to  the  Alpine  rail- 
ways, and  principally  to  the  Gothard,  was 
passed  by  a  large  majority,  278.731  votes 
against  115,571,  on  the  19th  of  January, 
1879,  i^  spite  of  an  exceedingly  violent 
opposition. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  1884,  a  federal  law, 
based  on  the  27th  article  of  the  constitu- 
tion, was  proposed,  which  suggested  the 
organization  of  a  federal  office  for  public 
education,  with  a  secretary  and  some  sub- 
ordinate ^«r^/({7y/r,  the  whole  necessitating 
an  outlay  of  about  twenty  thousand  francs. 
It  was  to  have  been  an  imitation  of  the 
Board  of  Education  in  the  United  States, 
which  renders  such  valuable  service  in 
furnishing  information  and  statistics,  with- 
out at  all  interfering  in  school  or  academic 
legislation,  which  is  the  province  of  the 
State  both  there  and  in  the  Swiss  cantons. 
The  Catholic  cantons  and  the  Conserva- 
tive Protestants  considered  this  measure 
as  a  step  in  the  direction  of  the  centraliza- 
tion of  education,  which  the  Radicals  are 
so  anxious  to  see  established.  The  refer- 
endum was  demanded,  and  on  the  26th  of 
November,  1882,  the  bill  was  thrown  out 
by  318,139  voices  against  172,010.  The 
last  popular  vote  took  place  on  the  nth  of 
May,  1884,  and  was  concerning  four 
laws :  — 

1.  A  law  touching  the  organization  of 
the  federal  department  of  justice  and 
police  of  the  nth  of  December,  1883.  It 
was  proposed  to  appoint  a  special  secre- 
tary for  justice  and  legislation,  and  to 
make  the  appointment  worth  from  fifty- 
five  hundred  to  seven  thousand  francs  a 
year. 

2.  A  law  concerning  the  duty  on  com* 
mercial  travellers*  patents  on  the  nth  of 
December,  1883. 
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Federal  order, — Commercial  travellers  trav- 
elling in  Switzerland  for  a  Swiss  house,  may 
be  aliowed,  on  simply  establishing  their  iden- 
tity, to  accept  orders,  either  with  or  without 
patterns,  on  condition  they  have  no  goods 
with  them. 

This  was  a  most  just  measure,  for  foreign 
commercial  travellers  enjoy  this  advan- 
tage. 

3.  A  federal  law  concerning  the  addi- 
tion of  an  article  to  the  penal  federal  code 
of  the  4th  of  February,  1883,  proposed  on 
the  19th  of  December,  1883,  and  desig- 
nated as  the  Stabio  article. 

Article  74  bis,  —  When  there  is  a  criminal 
trial  in  a  canton,  and  that,  owing  to  political 
agitations  or  other  causes,  the  impartiality  or 
absolute  justice  of  the  judges  may  be  in  any 
way  called  in  question,  the  federal  council  to 
have  the  right  to  refer  the  investigation  and 
the  judgment  to  the  federal  court,  even  if  the 
crime  be  one  not  anticipated  in  the  present 
code.  If  this  be  so,  the  federal  tribunal  to 
judge  the  case  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
canton  where  the  crime  was  committed. 

4.  A  federal  order  according  a  grant  of 
ten  thousand  francs  to  the  Swiss  legation 
at  Washington  for  a  secretaryship,  19th  of 
December,  1883.  The  referendum  was 
demanded  for  all  laws  and  federal  orders 
with  the  following  results:  — 

Votings  for  \ith  of  May ^  18S4. 

Noes.  Ayes. 

1.  Organization  of  the  fed- 

eral department       •     214,916     149,729 

2.  Travellers'  patents         .     189^550    174,195 

3.  Penal   code  (Stabio  ar- 

ticle)       .        .        .    202,773     159068 

4.  Washington  legation     .     219,728     137,824 

This  persistent  rejection  of  federal  laws 
was  a  declaration  of  distrust  in  central 
authority,  and  this  distrust  was  chiefly 
attributable  to  the  law  respecting  judicial 
competency,  whose  object,  it  was  said,  was 
to  withdraw  the  Radical  and  turbulent 
minorities  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
cantonal  courts,  an  exceptional  measure 
instigated  by  the  disturbances  which  took 
place  at  Stabio  in  the  canton  of  Tessin. 

It  is  seen  then  that  the  referendum  is 
by  no  means  complacent;  it  very  readily 
rejects,  and  on  an  average  negatives  two 
proposals  for  one  assent.  It  nevertheless 
accepted  all  the  best  laws  submitted  to  its 
decision,  and  its  refusals  are  generally  at- 
tributable to  a  marked  antipathy  to  heavy 
outlays  and  to  centralization,  a  dislike 
which  an  economist  cannot  find  fault  with. 
It  is  a  singular  fact,  too,  that  in  most  in- 
stances the  votes  are  almost  equally  di- 
vided. 


Mr.  G.  Niederer  of  Trogen  has  pub- 
lished in  \ht  yournal de  statistique  Suisse 
(1882)  a  table  of  the  referendum  popular 
votes  for  the  canton  of  Zurich  since  the 
revision  of  the  constitution  in  1869  to  the 
year  1882.  In  twenty-eight  different  ref- 
erendums  the  people  had  given  their 
opinion  on  ninety-one  laws  and  decrees, 
eleven  of  which  emanated  from  popular 
initiative.  Here  just  the  reverse  took 
place  to  the  federal  voting;  we  find  sixty- 
six  acceptations,  and  only  twenty-five  re- 
jections. The  most  difficult  questions 
were  thus  subjected  to  the  people's  con- 
sideration—  for  instance,  the  revision  of 
certain  books  of  the  codes  of  civil  and 
criminal  procedure,  a  law  on  bankruptcy, 
on  dispossessions,  on  educational  organi- 
zation, on  bank  monopolies  of  issue,  and 
even  a  regulation  respecting  the  destruc- 
tion of  cockchafers.  The  votes  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  an  ordinary  parliament, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  people  are 
naturally  hostile  to  all  expenditure  for 
even  necessary  and  justifiable  public  func- 
tionaries. They  will  refuse  two  or  three 
times  consecutively  to  vote  the  requisite 
sums  for  paying  stipends,  and  will  not 
grant  indemnities  to  schoolmasters  or  pas- 
tors out  of  place.  They  will  neither  in- 
crease the  subsidy  for  the  Gothard  Rail- 
way, nor  for  the  new  buildings  at  the 
Polytechnikum ;  but  I  cannot  perceive 
that  any  vote  has  a  tendency  to  levelling 
or  to  demagogism.  For  example,  five 
thousand  citizens  requested  the  State  to 
take  in  hand  the  management  of  the  corn 
trade  ;  this  was  put  to  the  vote  and  thrown 
out  by  thirty  thousand  votes  against  six- 
teen thousand. 

The  number  of  electors  who  take  part 
in  the  referendum  voting  is  always  very 
considerable;  sometimes  as  many  as 
eighty-eight  per  cent.,  and  it  has  never 
been  lower  than  sixty-.six  per  cent.  It  is 
a  noteworthy  fact,  and  much  to  the  credit 
of  the  population,  that  the  non-attendances 
were  much  less  frequent  when  laws  re- 
specting education  were  to  be  voted  upon. 
In  such  instances,  too,  the  usual  love  of 
economy  is  less  manifest ;  for  example. 
State  assistance  was  approved  in  the  ex- 
penses of  the  communes  for  their  school 
buildings,  and  facilities  were  granted  to 
poor  scholars  for  completing  their  course 
of  higher  education.  The  proposal,  too, 
made  by  five  thousand  citizens  to  suppress 
obligatory  vaccination  was  rejected.  Ar 
Mr.  Niederer,  the  author  of  the  article 
I  which  supplies  us  with  these  details,  says, 
'  it  is  unfortunate  that  no  table  of  the  pop* 
ular  voting  has  been  published  in  other 
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caotoos.  According  to  notes  taken  on 
the  subject,  however,  I  think  that  the  re- 
salts  would  very  nearly  resemble  thpse  of 
the  canton  of  Zurich.  In  Basle  country, 
the  rural  majority  which  are  in  force  there 
are  reproached  for  their  excessive  avarice, 
which  is  constantly  reducing  the  appoint- 
ments of  their  pastors,  schoolmasters  and 
mistresses,  and  other  emphyh.  I  n  Basle 
town  the  complaint  is  that  the  referendum 
has  built  a  third  bridge  over  the  Rhine, 
which  cost  a  million  francs  and  is  of  very 
little  utility :  this  prodigality  is  explicable 
because  the  rich  pay  and  the  poor  use  the 
bridge.  In  Neuchatel  the  Radicals  of  the 
Grand  Council  introduced  progressive 
taxation,  and,  curiously  enough,  the  pop*- 
olar  vote  rejected  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
recently  the  Radicals,  also  in  power  in  the 
canton  of  Vaud,  voted  a  tax  on  capital, 
progressing  so  rapidly  that  it  was  said  that 
all  independent  gentlemen  and  families 
living  in  ease  would  leave  the  country. 
The  people  nevertheless  gave  their  sanc- 
tion to  the  measure. 

On  the  whole  the  referunduro  has  not 
justified  the  objections  that  were  made 
against  it.  It  is  true  that  the  electors  are 
frequently  called  upon  to  vote,  but  they 
are  not  yet  tired  of  doing  so,  and  their 
decisions  have  not  been  often  adverse  to 
the  general  interest.  No  one  will  affirm 
that  they  have  always  been  the  wisest  and 
best,  and  they  may  be  reproached  with 
having  been  but  too  frequently  governed 
by  a  narrow  and  parsimonious  spirit; 
but  where  is  a  legislative  assembly  to 
be  found  that  may  set  us  an  example 
of  political  intelligence,  wisdom,  and  fore- 
thought? Far  from  exciting  revolution- 
ary passions,  the  referendum  calms  them, 
because  the  wishes  of  the  majority  are  so 
clearly  manifested,  that  the  minority  have 
neither  the  right  nor  the  desire  to  oppose 
them.  Besides,  it  is  perfectly  free,  by 
me.ins  of  newspaper  articles,  speeches, 
aod  discourses,  to  convert  the  people  to 
its  views,  and  become,  in  its  turn,  the  ma- 
jority. 

But  the  question  is,  could  the  referen- 
dum be  adopted  with  advantage  in  other 
conntries  ?  It  is  quite  certain  that  Switz- 
erland is  in  the  enjoyment  of  conditions 
exceptionally  favorable  to  this  form  of 
government.  The  country  is  divided  into 
a  vast  number  of  small  states,  where  au- 
tonomy is  practised,  and  where  frequent 
voting  by  the  inhabitants  is  a  much  easier 
matter  than  it  would  be  in  a  large  country. 
The  competency  of  the  federal  power  is 
exceedingly  limited ;  it  has  very  few  laws 
or  general  regulations  to  enact,  and,  con- 


sequently, the  entire  Swiss  nation  is  but 
rarely  called  upon  to  vote.  The  com* 
muoes  and  the  Landsgemeinde  have  ac- 
customed the  people  to  self-government 
from  as  far  back  as  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
republican  rigimt  has  existed  from  very 
earliest  times,  and  the  nation  has  gradu- 
ally become  completely  democratic  by  a 
series  of  successive  reforms  which  con- 
stitute, so  to  speak,  a  natural  evolution,  or 
'*  a  growth,'*  as  Spencer  would  call  it. 
The  distance  which  separates  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  society  is  less  than  else- 
where. Save  in  two  or  three  towns,  such 
as  Basle,  Geneva,  and  Zurich,  there  are 
no  really  large  fortunes,  and  there  are  very 
few  paupers  to  be  found  in  the  country. 
There  is  great  equality  of  conditions,  and 
this  is,  as  the  most  eminent  politicians, 
Aristotle  and  Montesquieu  among  others, 
demonstrate,  the  essential  condition  for 
the  regular  advance  of  democracy.  Switz- 
erland is  also  a  neutral  State,  placed  un- 
der Europe's  guarantee,  and  therefore  she 
need  not  trouble  herself  about  foreign 
politics.  It  would  probably  be  dangerous 
to  trust  these  to  the  decisions  of  a  refer- 
endum. 

But  does  it  not  become  every  day  more 
evident  that  a  parliamentary  system  is 
most  unfit  to  direct  the  foreign  affairs  of 
a  country  where  the  decisive  influence  is 
held  by  the  press  and  by  a  house  elected 
at  a  very  low  suffrage?  Recent  facts, 
both  in  France  and  England,  prove  this 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  For  for- 
eign policy  to  be  what  it  should  be,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  a  Cabinet  should 
follow  up  its  ideas,  that  it  should  be  free 
to  act  according  to  its  convictions  without 
any  concern  as  to  the  opinions  of  the 
press,  and  that  it  should  be  established 
on  a  sufficiently  firm  footing  for  other 
powers  to  be  able  to  enter  upon  engage- 
ments with  it.  None  of  these  conditions 
are  to  be  met  with  in  any  of  the  constitu- 
tional governments  of  to-day.  Since  the 
year  1870  there  have  been  twenty-four 
changed  of  ministry  in  France,  and  the 
minister  for  foreign  affairs  has  been  cer- 
tainly always  a  distinguished  man,  but 
several  times  not  at  all  prepared  to  ful- 
fil such  exceedingly  difficult  functions. 
France  has  been  wise  enough  to  hold  her- 
self in  the  background,  and  not  to  advance 
into  the  black  forest  of  alliances  and  dip- 
lomatic combinations.  But,  in  spite  of 
this,  the  Chamber  has  more  than  once  con- 
tradicted itself  and  been  guilty  of  grave 
mistakes.  For  instance,  England  pro- 
poses France's  interference  in  £<(ypt; 
she  refuses,  and  she  does  probably  wisely ; 
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she,  however,  soon  reg^rets  this  decision, 
overthrows  M.  de  Fre>'cinet  on  the  first 
opportunity,  and  uses  her  utmost  efforts 
to  reconquer  the  position  she  previously 
disdained  to  accept.  M.  Ferry  talces 
office,  and,  in  deference  to  public  opinion, 
pluni;es  at  once  deeply  into  colonial  en- 
terprises ;  this  gets  him  into  trouble  and 
there  is  an  outbreak  with  China.  The 
Chamber  then  loses  temper,  and  on  the 
pretext  of  a  slight  defeat  overthrows  the 
Cabinet  which  is  on  the  eve  of  concluding 
the  treaty  of  peace  it  desires.  In  En- 
gland, what  sight  could  be  more  distress- 
ing than  that  of  the  hesitations,  contra- 
dictions, and  repeated  mistakes  committed 
by  the  most  eminent  statesman  of  our 
age,  solely  because  he  was  forced  to  heed 
the  unreasonable  requirements  of  public 
opinion,  of  the  press,  and  of  certain  par- 
ties in  Parliament?  Endlessly  worried 
by  ifuestions  on  all  sides,  by  the  attacks 
of  the  opposition,  by  the  resistance  and 
diverging  views  of  his  own  partisans,  and 
by  the  necessity  to  maintain  a  majority, 
not  only  his  freedom  of  action  is  impeded, 
but  he  has  not  even  the  necessary  time 
and  quiet  for  reflection;  and  the  House 
of  Commons,  forgetful  of  Lincoln's  wise 
precept  not  to  change  horses  in  the  midst 
of  the  ford,  overthrows  him  on  a  taxation 
question,  just  as,  after  most  laborious 
negotiations,  he  was  about  to  sign  a  treaty 
with  Russia. 

In  Italy  another  distinguished  states- 
man and  an  ardent  votary  oC  peace,  M. 
Mancini,  also  in  obedience  to  the  restless 
spirit  of  short-sighted  politicians,  commits 
the  inexplicable  mistake  of  occupying 
Massouah  at  the  risk  of  bringing  endless 
trouble  on  his  country,  which  is  in  need 
of  her  entire  resources  to  ameliorate  the 
wretched  condition  of  her  rural  popula- 
tions. 1 1  is  welt  to  convince  oneself  com- 
pletely of  a  truth  daily  becoming  more 
verified:  democracy  is  equally  incapable 
with  a  representative  as  with  a  direct  gov- 
ernment to  carry  on  a  satisfactory  foreign 
policy.  This  is  why  the  United  States 
adopted  the  wise  resolution  to  abstain 
therefrom. 

Is  this  a  reproach  against  democratic 
institutions  ?  Not  at  all ;  for  the  first  duty 
of  every  government  is  to  attend  to  its 
home  affairs,  and  the  less  interference 
there  is  with  those  of  other  countries  the 
better  it  is  for  the  nation.  At  all  events, 
it  is  certain  that  it  would  be  an  excel- 
lent innovation  to  defer  decisions  as  to 
peace  or  war  to  the  majority  of  the  entire 
population.  As  Mr.  Jesse  Colli ngs  re- 
cently eloquently  explained,  no  minister 


or  sovereign  should  have  power  to  declare 
war  at  will ;  this  grave  decision  should  be 
reserved  to  those  whd  support  the  conse- 
quences, and  pay  the  cost  in  blood  and 
money. 

The  direct  form  of  government  estab- 
lished in  Switzerland  in  the  form  of  the 
referendum  was,  and  still  is,  very  preva- 
lent in  the  form  of  general  town  meetings 
in  Europe,  and  indeed  all  over  the  world. 
As  we  have  already  mentioned,  it  existed 
amongst  Germanic  tribes  in  the  form  of 
the  fields  of  March  and  May.  We  find 
it  again  in  the  iunscipmoi  of  the  Anglo> 
Saxons,  in  the  meetings  of  the  townships 
in  America,  in  the  vestries  in  England,  in 
the  assemblies  on  the  public  places  in  the 
Italian  republics,  and  still  quite  recently 
in  the  meetings  held  in  the  villages  of 
Venetian  Lombardy.  We  may  meet  with 
it,  too,  in  the  Javanese  dessahy  in  the 
Russian  mr,  in  the  Germanic  Allimnd^ 
as  in  the  Scotch  clan  and  the  Indian  tribe, 
where  resolutions  decided  upon  must  re- 
ceive the  sanction  of  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  them  —  and  what  more  natural? 

A  law  has  been  passed  in  England 
which  introduces  the  referendum  for  de- 
cisions as  to  the  creation  of  free  libraries ; 
and  lately,  in  Glasgow,  a  question  was  de- 
cided by  pUbiscite  w}[ieu  there  were  29,946 
votes  against  the  measure  and  22,755  for 
it.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  necessity 
with  the  referendum  for  the  people  to  be 
enlightened,  accustomed  to  self-govern- 
ment, and  that  all  decisions  be  not  referred 
to  a  central  power.  I  n  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  where  the  clergy  are  absolute 
masters,  the  priest  alone  would  settle  the 
pUbiscites, 

It  is  quite  possible  that  democratic  in- 
stitutions do  not  sufficiently  guarantee 
that  order  which  our  industrial  and  divided 
labor  society  stands  in  greater  need  of 
than  did  society  of  old  or  of  the  Middle 
Ages ;  and,  in  this  case,  there  would  be  a 
return  to  despotism,  for,  with  a  large  per- 
manent army,  the  executive  power,  obe- 
dient to  the  wishes  of  the  upper  classes, 
can  alwavs  stifle  and  stamp  out  freedom ; 
but,  if  liberty  and  democracy  succeed  in 
maintaining  themselves  and  in  preserving 
us  from  Csesarism,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  desire  of  the  people  to  take  the  reins 
of  government  into  their  own  hands  will 
manifest  itself  more  and  more,  as  they  be- 
come better  educated  and  realize  more 
thoroughly  the  close  connection  which 
exists  oetween  legislation  and  their  indi- 
vidual interests.  When  this  arrives,  di- 
rect government,  in  one  or  other  form, 
will  be  introduced.     Switzerland,  which 
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takes  the  lead  io  democratic  reforms,  has 
sbowo  OS  the  way  to  this.  If  the  people's 
will  is  to  be  obeyed,  is  it  not  far  better 
that  it  should  be  peacefully,  regularlv,  and 
legally  demonstrated  by  a  general  ballot, 
as  in  the  Swiss  caotoos,  rather  than  with 
tamult  and  indecisively  in  meetings,  pro- 
cessions, and  street  demonstrations  as  in 
England,  or,  worse  still,  in  bloodshed  and 
strife  as  in  Ireland  between  Nationalists 
aod  Oraogeists?  If  the  masses  of  the 
population  be  called  upon  to  vote  laws, 
they  will  either  educate  themselves  or  be 
educated ;  and,  in  either  case,  true  civil- 
ization, which  consists  in  the  difiEusion  of 
eolighteoment  and  of  equitable  and  just 
ideas,  would  benefit,  aod  at  the  same  time 
Tocqueville's  maxim,  so  full  of  deep 
thought,  would  be  realized,  **  Extreme  de- 
mocracy prevents  the  dangers  of  democ- 
racy." 


From  B1ackwoo<Fs  Maffuine. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 
AN  EXCITING  LUNCHEON. 

Gl£NCONAN*s  guests  had  enjoyed  many 
a  lively  meal  under  his  hospitable  roof,  or 
in  his  picturesque  glens.  But  never  had 
they  had  such  an  exciting  repast  as  at  the 
luncheon  on  that  memorable  "black  Mon- 
day.** Though  the  great  news  was  their 
filce  de  resistances  it  really  came  in  as 
dessert.  Once  again  he  had  summoned 
his  pride  to  his  aid,  and  done  the  honors 
with  something  like  his  former  joviality. 
Only  a  close  observer  might  have  re- 
marked that  his  appetite  failed  him,  and 
that  he  trifled  with  the  knife  aod  fork  that 
were  wont  to  do  signal  execution.  He 
was  eager  to  precipitate  the  inevitable  dis- 
closure ;  he  was  longing  to  know  how 
those  friends  of  bis  would  take  it.  Their 
reception  of  the  announcement  would  be 
a  pretty  fair  test  of  what  he  might  expect 
from  the  world.  But  he  bad  made  up  his 
mind  to  wait  till  they  had  trifled  with  the 
cheese  and  the  biscuits;  and  with  eyes 
turning  perpetually  towards  the  clock,  he 
suffered  and  waited  accordingly.  Then, 
as  it  chanced,  Mr.  Winstanley  gave  him 
an  opening. 

*'  Everything  must  stagnate,  of  course, 
towards  the  end  of  August ;  but  really,  on 
my  word  and  honor,  those  papers  become 
intolerably  dull.  Shooting  is  all  very  well 
for  you  young  men,  but  I  have  become 
■omewhat  dependent  on  public  sensations. 


And  all  the  subjects  are  either  threadbare 
or  trivial,  or  at  all  events  they  do  not 
recommend  themselves  to  my  selfishness. 
I  know  all  about  the  national  defences, 
and  the  wisdom  of  imperial  federation, 
and  the  due  protection  of  our  coaling  sta- 
tions. I  confess  that  my  sympathies  are 
purely  platonic  for  the  shop-girls  who  are 
forbidden  to  use  the  chairs  provided  by 
their  employers  for  customers.  And  I 
am  personally  indifferent  as  to  openings 
in  life  for  "  our  boys,"  seeing  that  happily 
I  have  no  boys  to  provide  for.  I  must 
say,  Moray,  that  in  your  favorite  rdle  of 
Monte  Christo,  you  are  bound  to  supply 
us  with  a  new  sensation." 

"  And  I  have  got  it  for  you,  Winstan- 
ley," said  Moray,  so  gravely  that  that  sen- 
sitive gentleman  felt  he  had  put  his  foot 
in  it.  Remembering  the  mystery  that  had 
been  floating  in  the  air,  he  knew  at  once 
that  he  had  pulled  the  string  of  a  shower- 
bath,  and  might  look  out  for  a  chilling 
douche.  He  had  rather  the  string  had 
been  pulled  by  any  hand  but  his  own ;  but 
it  was  too  late  to  laugh  it  o£F,  aod  he  sim- 
ply sat  still  and  listened. 

Then  Moray  told  his  story,  frankly  and 
with  manly  brevity.  He  made  no  moan 
over  his  misfortune;  he  did  not  conde- 
scend to  apologize  for  his  carelessness: 
what  was  present  to  his  mind  was  the  duty 
incumbent  upon  him  of  showing  that  he 
expected  and  would  accept  of  nothing 
from  his  auditors. 

'*  I  should  not  have  troubled  you,"  he 
said,  **  with  those  personal  annoyances  of 
mine,  but  they  may  become  public  prop- 
erty within  the  next  day  or  two ;  and  I  felt 
that  as  you  are  living  under  my  roof,  you 
have  the  guests'  claim  on  my  confidence. 
I  think  I  should  have  been  wanting  in  the 
duties  of  hospitality  had  I  left  you  to  learn 
anything  of  this  from  others,  or  possibly 
from  the  public  prints." 

In  his  jealous  fear  of  their  misconstru- 
ing his  motives,  he  was  careful  to  say 
nothing  of  the  claims  of  friendship;  and 
yet,  while  his  manner  was  stern  and  al- 
most repelling,  he  was  longing  for  some 
frank  outburst  of  sympathy. 

Had  he  thrown  a  bombshell  by  way  of  a 
dish  for  dessert  into  the  middle  of  the  little 
party,  he  could  scarcely  have  surprised 
them  more,  or  I  may  add,  scattered  them 
from  Glenconan  more  effectually.  Not 
that  they  were  worse  than  the  rest  of  the 
world,  or  that  the  world  is  so  bad  as  it  is 
popularly  supposed  to  be.  But  our  ordi- 
nary acquaintances,  on  the  shortest  possi- 
ble notice,  cannot  be  expected  to  under- 
take the  bearing  of  their  neighbors'  bur- 
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dens,  more  especially  when  the  burdens 
meao  unlimited  liability.  The  first  im- 
pulse is  to  put  themselves  out  of  reach  of 
danger;  the  second,  perhaps,  to  see  what 
can  be  done. 

Calverley  Baker  was  getting  on  towards 
becoming  a  millionaire  by  inheriting  a 
lucrative  business  and  looking  sharply 
after  number  one.  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  in  the  first  shock  of  a  decep- 
tion, though  it  might  have  been  an  invol- 
untary deception,  he  was  to  fiy  in  the  face 
of  all  his  principles,  and  commit  himself. 
Moreover,  he  had  been  considerably  smit- 
ten by  Miss  Moray,  and  could  not  pre* 
cisely  remember  how  far  he  might  have 
pushed  his  advances.  The  douche  that 
Wiostanley  had  thrown  down  on  the 
luncheon  party  had  efiEectually  chilled  any 
fervor  in  his  afiEection ;  and  while  he  mur- 
mured something  sympathetic,  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  must  be  sum- 
moned to  the  south  by  some  telegram  on 
the  morrow.  Once  at  Cardiff,  as  he  told 
bis  conscience,  regaining  his  freedom  of 
will,  he  could  do  anything  that  was 
friendly  and  judicious.  As  for  the  M*Cla- 
verty,  the  chieftain  was  an  honest  fellow 
enough,  and  sorrowed  for  the  calamity 
more  than  might  have  been  expected.  He 
bad  taken  kindly  to  Glenconan,  who  was 
a  capital  companion  on  the  moors;  and 
in  his  inborn  pride  of  birth  and  race,  he 
would  have  regretted  the  extirpation  of  an 
ancient  Highland  family.  He  was  sorrv 
for  Glenconan,  and  very  sorry  for  himself, 
for  he  too  had  had  vague  aspirations  of 
marrying  the  heiress.  And  he  spoke  out 
the  more  heartily  and  unreservedly  that 
nobody  could  reasonably  expect  anything 
of  him.  He  enjoyed  but  a  life-rent  of 
entailed  acres  ;  and  if  he  were  not  actually 
poor  as  Job,  it  would  have  been  the  height 
of  absurdity  had  he  held  out  a  lean  purse 
to  the  tottering  Croesus. 

Winstanley*s  feelings  were  much  more 
complicated.  I  must  have  been  very  un- 
successful in  my  sketch  of  that  gentleman 
if  I  have  not  shown  him  as  at  once  good- 
natured  and  inveterately  selfish.  Far 
more  than  Mr.  Baker  would  be  have 
been  willing  to  help  Moray.  But  even 
more  than  the  wealthy  Welsh  ironmaster, 
thanks  to  his  familiarity  with  boards  of 
direction,  was  he  paralyzed  by  the  hor- 
rors of  unlimited  calls.  Prompt  offers  of 
help  seemed  out  of  the  question,  yet  his 
situation  had  become  extremely  awkward. 
It  is  true  that  he  did  not  care  for  dissipa- 
tion, or  even  gaieties ;  but  he  by  oo  means 
assented  to  the  dictum  of  the  preacher, 
that  it  is  better  to  be  in  the  bouse  of 


mourning  than  in  the  house  of  mirth. 
What  had  suggested  itself  to  him  before 
occurred  to  him  again,  that  there  is  sucb 
a  thing  as  overstaying  your  welcome. 
And  so  by  a  wide  circuit  he  travelled  to 
the  same  conclusion  as  Baker  that  he 
would  do  the  best  for  himself  as  for  his 
unfortunate  friend  by  withdrawing  his  foot 
from  his  friend's  house  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. But  Winstanley  was  nothing  if  not 
considerate,  and  the  ugly  coincidence  of  a 
telegram  next  day  was  an  idea  that  could 
not  possibly  have  occurred  to  him.  He 
determined  to  cover  his  deliberate  retreat 
with  a  kindness  that  should  leave  nothing 
to  desire,  and  which,  indeed,  he  felt  rather 
than  feigned.  And  like  Baker,  only  with 
more  sincerity  of  purpose,  he  resolved 
that  he  would  reach  Moray  a  helping 
hand.  As  the  oldest  man  in  the  company, 
as  the  crony  and  almost  the  confidant  of 
their  host,  it  clearly  devolved  upon  him 
to  reply.  And  to  do  him  justice  he 
weighed  and  chose  his  words  as  much  out 
of  consideration  for  Moray's  feelings  as 
for  his  own. 

**  God  knows,  Glenconan,  how  grieved 
I  am.  Had  such  a  misfortune  fallen  on 
my  brother,  as  it  might  well  have  come 
upon  any  man,  I  could  hardly  have  been 
more  sorry.  It  would  be  paving  you  a 
poor  compliment  to  try  to  maice  light  of 
it,  and  I  know  your  character  far  too  well 
to  underrate  its  strength.  At  the  same 
time,  let  me  remind  you,  as  an  old  man  of 
the  world,  that  our  tendency  under  such 
shocks  necessarily  is  to  go  to  extremes. 
Bad  as  things  may  be,  you  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  they  are  not  nearly  so  black 
as  they  appear  to  be  now.  You  see  all  the 
circumstances  from  a  desponding  point  of 
view ;  you  forecast  none  of  the  many 
chances  that  must  mitigate  them.  1  may 
venture  to  add,  perhaps,  that  you  forget 
the  friends  who  can  never  forget  their 
many  obligations  to  you." 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  words  of 
this  speech  of  sympathy,  though  some- 
what cold,  were  not  ill-chosen.  In  the 
last  sentence,  which  had  been  added  by 
way  of  rider,  the  speaker  had  gone  fur- 
ther than  he  originally  intended.  But  in 
watching  Moray's  impassive  face,  he  had 
warmed  up,  so  as  to  try  to  strike  one  re- 
sponsive spark  from  it ;  and  after  all,  he 
had  committed  himself  to  nothing  he  was 
not  willing  to  perform.  He  would  gladly 
show  himself  a  friend  in  due  season,  and 
even  submit  to  some  moderate  sacrifices 
in  the  sacred  cause  of  friendship. 

Moray's  answer  was  equally  cool  and 
extremely  civil.    When  trouble    softeni 
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before  it  hardens  as,  we  are  apt  to  hope 
agaiost  hope  for  fervent  and  active  sym- 
pathy. But  after  all,  Winstanley  had  said 
as  much  as  might  have  been  expected ; 
with  his  ordinary  penetration  preternatu- 
rally  sharpened,  he  bad  followed  the  con- 
flicting workings  of  the  other  man's  mind, 
and  if  he  gave  him  little  gratitude,  he  bore 
him  no  malice.  He  bowed  and  smiled  a 
little  bitterly ;  and  then,  quietly  rising  to 
open  the  door,  he  threw  it  back  for  his 
guests  to  pass  out.  Miss  Winstanley,  as 
the  lady,  ought,  of  course,  to  have  gone 
first.  But  though,  unlike  her  friend 
Grace,  she  was  by  no  means  much  devoted 
to  dogs,  she  had  stooped  to  pat  the  black 
retriever  that  lay  stretched  on  the  hearth- 
nig,  and  was  playing  with  the  fringes  of 
ber  silken  ears ;  while  the  gentlemen,  who 
saw  that  their  host  was  impatient,  did  not 
stand  on  the  order  of  their  going,  but 
evacuated  the  dining-room  promptly. 

Glenconan  was  impatient;  he  thought 
Miss  Julia's  flirtation  with  Finette  very 
ill-timed.  He  had  never  liked  the  young 
lady  much ;  he  had  deemed  her  both  arti- 
ficial and  worldly,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
his  confidence  in  Grace,  would  have 
wished  his  daughter  a  better  companion. 
Consequently,  being  supremely  indifferent 
to  Miss  Winstanley's  opinion  or  feelings, 
be  had  hardly  deigned  her  a  look  while 
telling  his  story.  If  he  had  looked,  he 
would  have  seen  that  the  girl  was  pro- 
foundly impressed.  Worldly  as  she  really 
was,  she  was  all  the  less  inclined  to  make 
light  of  the  catastrophe.  Appreciating 
profoundly,  like  Jack  Venables,  all  Moray 
was  losing,  she  could  admire  the  manli- 
ness with  which  he  had  borne  himself; 
and  puttino;  herself  in  his  daughter's  posi- 
tion, she  felt  sincerely  for  Grace.  Per- 
haps she  may  have  welcomed  a  rare 
chance  of  indulging  in  the  pleasure  of 
eenaine  emotion;  and  she  Was  desirous, 
besides,  of  making  atonement  for^some 
shortcomings  in  her  father's  speech.  At 
all  events,  when  she  raised  her  head  there 
were  real  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  Moray 
was  both  touched  and  taken  aback.  For 
once  the  strong  and  ready  man  had  not  a 
single  word  to  say;  and  the  girl  who  was 
generally  so  glib  seemed  to  be  equally  em- 
barrassed. But  it  is  the  woman  in  such 
circumstances  who  first  finds  her  tongue ; 
and  once  she  had  broken  the  ice,  Miss 
Winstanley  felt  no  further  difficulty.  She 
spoke  with  a  feeling  to  which  Moray  had 
believed  her  a  stranger.  Though  her 
voice  trembled  she  was  voluble  enough ; 
and  by  frankly  owning  to  her  faults,  she 
took  him  on  his  weak  side.    After  some- 
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how  expressing  her  sorrow  and  her  sur- 
prise, she  went  on, — 

**  But  can  you  guess  what  selfishly 
troubles  roe  the  most  in  all  this?  It  is 
that  Grace  should  never  have  thought  me 
worthy  of  her  confidence  —  unless,  indeed, 
you  had  forbidden  her  to  speak.  It  would 
have  been  so  natural  to  seek  comfort  from 
the  only  woman  under  your  roof,  and  one 
who  has  been  living  for  weeks  in  her  com- 
panionship. Don't  think  that  I  blame  her, 
sir,"  she  added  quickly,  seeing  that  he 
was  about  to  interrupt  and  to  defend  his 
daughter.  '*It  is  myself  I  reproach,  and 
I  reproach  myself  bitterly.  She  thought 
I  had  no  heart  and  no  feelings,  and,  very 
likely,  she  was  so  far  right ;  yet  I  surely 
have  a  heart  somewhere,  though  I  have 
often  doubted." 

**  You  need  doubt  it  as  little  as  I  do," 
said  Moray  kindlv,  laying  his  hand  on  her 
shoulder;  '*and  1  ought  to  be  a  judge  in 
those  masters,"  he  added,  with  a  smile. 
'*  The  truth  is,  I  knew  as  little  of  my  mis- 
fortunes as  you." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Julia,  and  she 
seized  both  his  hands  in  hers.  **  You 
don't  know  how  happy  you  make  me ;  and 
if  you  would  only  think  of  me  for  one 
moment  as  Grace,  you  might  give  me 
courage  to  speak  freely." 

'*  Speak  freely,  then,  by  all  means,  my 
dear.  I  am  sure  anything  you  say  can 
only  please  me." 

"  Well,  sir,  all  I  wish  to  say  is  this,  that 
you  must  not  shake  us  off  —  me  and  my 
father.  Had  he  been  alone  with  you  '- 
had  those  other  men  not  been  in  the  room 
—  I  know  he  would  have  spoken  very 
dififerently.  He  is  rich;  he  knows  the 
world  well.  I  am  sure  I  am  blunder- 
ing, but  you  have  promised  not  to  be 
offended.  What  I  mean  is,  that  I  am  cer- 
tain he  intends  you  to  count  upon  him,  as 
I  hope  Grace  will  forget  the  past,  and  learn 
to  lean  upon  roe  as  a  sister.  You  will  try 
to  persuade  her,  won't  you,  sir  ?  " 

Moray's  constancy  bad  been  proof  to 
the  cold  reception  of  his  news,  but  it  was 
shaken  by  this  genuine  and  unexpected 
outburst.  He  was  very  grateful  to  Miss 
Winstanley  for  convincing  him  that  cyni- 
cism was  to  be  made  difficult,  or  impos- 
sible. 

'*  Never  mind  now  about  your  father,  or 
what  he  or  anybody  else  may  do  for  us  — 
we  shall  have  time  enough  to  think  about 
all  that.  But  when  either  you  or  I  tell 
Grace  what  has  passed  between  us,  I  am 
sure  she  will  agree  with  me  that  our  losses 
may  prove  to  be  gains.  You  have  made 
me  cheerful)  if  not  happy,  my  dear,  if  that 
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is  any  comfort  to  you ;  and  now,  if  yoa 
mean  to  please  me,  you  must  dry  your 
eyes  and  let  me  ^o." 

'*And  you  will  not  misunderstand  my 
father,"  she  added  pleadingly,  laying  a 
finger  on  his  arm.  "If  I  might  tell  you 
all,  I  can  read  him  so  clearly." 

**  And  so  can  I,  believe  me,*'  rejoined 
Moray,  with  a  smile.  Then  stretching: 
his  conscience  slightly,  he  went  lon,  "  I 
should  have  spoken  precisely  as  he  spoke 
in  similar  circumstances.  Neither  of  us 
are  quite  so  young  as  you,  and  we  have 
long  lost  the  freshness  of  your  feelings 
—  worse  luck.  But  all  the  same,  1  envy 
and  understand  them."  And  then  he  did 
what  that  morning  he  would  never  have 
dreamed  of  doing,  and  pressed  a  fatherly 
kiss  on  her  forehead. 

I  may  almost  say  that  Julia  Winstanlev 
felt  a  transformed  girl,  as  he  left  her  stana- 
ingon  the  rug  over  the  impassible  Finette, 
who,  like  a  true  cynical  philosopher,  had 
assisted  at  the  interview,  without  even  one 
approving  wag  of  the  tail.  That  rush  of 
warm,  natural  feeling  might  have  changed 
the  currents  of  her  life.  She  had  in- 
dulged in  the  luxury  of  affectionate  sym- 
pathy, and  was  rewarded  by  knowing  that 
it  was  a  luxury  indeed.  And  it  was  re- 
markable that  the  indulgence  of  unselfish- 
ness led  on  to  ideas  of  self-sacrifice, 
though  it  may  be  true  that  they  did  not 
cost  her  very  much.  She  had  never  been 
really  in  love  with  Jack  Venables;  she 
had  never  acknowledged  to  herself  that 
she  had  more  than  a  liking  for  him.  But 
considering  that  he  had  been  the  adopted 
son  of  the  house,  that  circumstances  had 
brought  him  into  perpetual  contact  with 
her,  it  was  naturally  somewhat  irritating 
to  her  vanity  that  he  had  persisted  in 
being  constant  to  Grace.  She  bad  seen 
that  any  of  his  flirtations  with  herself  had 
been  platooic,  and  she  had  rather  resented 
it.  She  had  never  known  exactly  what  to 
make  of  him.  Being  young  and  ardent, 
he  was  naturally  ambitious ;  and  though 
he  might  regard  money  as  merely  making 
stepping-stones  for  his  advance,  he  seemed 
to  be  as  keenly  set  upon  money-getting  as 
her  father.  That  he  should  have  stuck 
to  his  attachment  to  bis  cousin,  who  was 
likewise  the  heiress  to  her  father's  wealth, 
was  only  consistent.  But  how  might  he 
behave  now  that  Grace  was  suddenly  beg- 
gared ?  She  had  a  sinister  suspicion  that 
be  mi;;ht  turn  towards  herself,  in  which 
case  she  would  have  scorned  and  summa- 
rily rejected  him.  She  would  never  have 
consented  to  be  married  for  her  money, 
by  a  man  who  bad  been  proof  to  her 


charms  while  he  could  do  better.  And  in 
any  case,  not  having  too  high  an  opinion 
of  the  masculine  nature,  she  thought  that 
Jack  might  make  a  satisfactory  enough 
husband,  if  once  fairly  wedded  to  a  wife 
who  had  many  fascinations.  Now  he  was 
relatively  rich,  and  had  brilliant  prospects 
before  him.  So  Miss  Winstanley  loyally 
resolved  that  it  should  not  be  her  fault  if 
he  were  not  retained  in  his  allegiance  to 
his  cousin.  Then  the  proud  Mr.  Moray 
might  accept  from  a  son-in-law  and  a 
daughter  the  assistance  he  would  reject 
from  anybody  else.  Having  come  to  that 
comfortable  conclusion,  she  remembered 
it  was  time  that  she  left  the  dining-room. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 
JACK  DRIFTS  TOWARDS  MATRIMONY. 

It  was  an  odd  instance  of  the  irony  of 
circumstances  that  Jack  Venables  and 
Miss  Julia  Winstanley,  having  reached  an 
identical  conclusion  by  very  different 
roads,  should  fall  literally  into  each  other's 
arms  as  their  thoughts  had  converged. 
Jack,  coming  back  to  the  house,  had  made 
a  rush  for  the  dining-room  to  ring  for  the 
cold  meat  and  the  bread  and  cheese,  since 
before  facing  his  uncle  he  felt  that  he 
needed  fortifving.  Opening  the  door,  he 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  young 
lady,  who  already  had  her  hand  on  the 
handle. 

"Miss  Winstanley!"  he  ejaculated, 
with  some  astonishment ;  and  she  set  his 
surprise  down  to  a  guilty  conscience. 

**  Yes,  Mr.  Venables,"  she  answered 
gravely,  **  we  have  just  been  hearing  very 
sad  news  from  your  uncle." 

Now  Jack,  contrary  to  her  surmises, 
was  rather  pleased  to  happen  upon  her 
than  otherwise.  He  was  full  of  all  be 
meant  to  say  to  Mr.  Moray  ;  in  his  rapid 
walk  to  the  bouse  he  had  been  thinking  of 
little  but  his  cousin  ;  and  in  the  conscious- 
ness that  Miss  Winstanley  might  possibly 
have  misunderstood  him  lately,  he  was 
anxious  to  burn  his  boats  and  put  every- 
thing on  the  most  straightforward  footing. 
He  would  feel  his  way  as  to  offering  him- 
self for  Grace,  but  in  any  case  he  must  be 
free  of  any  arrilrt  Pinsie,  Nevertheless, 
and  until  the  way  was  felt,  he  had  no  idea 
of  taking  anybody  unnecessarily  into  his 
confidence.  So  he  said  nothing,  and 
waited  for  her  to  speak  on.  Then,  still 
under  the  influence  of  her  recent  emotion, 
she  spoke  on  very  strongly.  Jack,  at  that 
moment,  all  glowing  with  healin  as  he  was 
after  his  exercise,  seemed  to  shrink  up 
and  shrivel  in  her  eyes.    She  imagined 
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him  embarrassed  as  to  transferring  his 
*Move»*'  and  she  meditated  upon  whited 
sepulchres  and  the  miserable  weaknesses 
of  masculine  humanity  like  a  feminine 
Thomas  k  Kempis.  So  far  as  she  was 
concerned,  there  should  be  no  further 
misunderstanding;  yet  she  felt  con* 
■trained  to  temporize  for  Grace's  sake. 

'*  We  have  been  hearing  very  sad  news, 
and  I  need  not  say  how  grieved  we  have 
been  for  Grace  and  your  uncle.  How  I 
wish  I  were  in  your  place  !  " 

**  ]  n  my  place.  Miss  Winstanley !  What 
can  you  mean  ?  " 

"  My  meaning  is  plain  enough.  If  I 
were  in  your  place,  I  should  have  the 
claim  of  relationship.  If  I  were  in  your 
place,  I  should  go  to  Mr.  Moray  and  force 
upon  him,  in  the  rights  of  relationship, 
what  he  would  spurn  were  it  offered  as  a 
kindness.  And  if  I  were  in  your  place," 
she  went  on,  looking  straight  into  his 
'eyes,  **  I  think  I  should  take  advantage  of 
your  double  relationship  with  your  cousin, 
and  plead  for  her  accepting  the  protection 
which  she  doubly  needs  in  her  isolation." 

Jack  stared  in  amazement.  Miss  Win- 
stanley with  her  passionate  eloquence  was 
a  new  revelation  to  him,  and  perhaps  not 
altogether  a  pleasant  one.  To  have  one 
exceedingly  pretty  girl,  to  whom  he  had 
necessarily  and  as  mere  matter  of  civility 
paid  certain  slight  attentions,  urging  him 
frankly  and  with  no  semblance  of  disguise 
to  go  and  offer  marriage  to  another  beauty, 
was  altogether  a  new  and  startling  expe- 
rience. However,  as  his  aspirations  coin- 
cided with  her  orders,  there  was  nothing 
more  to  be  said.  No  doubt,  honesty  was 
the  best  policy;  and  as  she  showed  her- 
self so  absolutely  indifferent,  she  should 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  any  want 
of  frankness. 

**  I  should  never  have  dreamed  of  troub- 
ling you  in  this  matter.  Miss  Winstanley  ; 
though  1  am  sure  we  shall  always  be  the 
best  of  friends.  I  had  no  notion  you  took 
so  deep  an  interest  in  my  future.  But  as 
3'oa  have  condescended  to  interest  your- 
self, and  as  my  uncle  has  confided  his  own 
affairs  to  you,  all  I  have  to  say  is,  that  it 
rests  with  Grace  and  with  her  father  how 
far  they  may  permit  me  to  sink  or  swim 
with  them.  My  dearest  ambition  is  to 
make  her  my  wife;  though  I  need  hardly 
say,  that  I  tell  you  that  in  strict  confi- 
dence.'' 

The  frank  expression  of  feeling  took 
Miss  Winstanley  likewise  by  surprise ; 
we  dare  not  say  whether  the  surprise  was 
entirely  agreeable.  Assuredly  she  liked 
Jack  none  the  worse  for  the  trace  of  pique 
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which  gave  point  to  his  candor.  At  any 
rate,  with  perfect  composure,  and  in  the 
good-fellowship  that  had  always  existed 
between  them,  she  took  his  hand  as  she 
had  taken  Mr.  Moray's. 

**  I  cannot  tell  you  what  pleasure  you 
have  given  me,  for  you  may  help  them  if 
anybody  can.  And  though  it  may  seem 
presumption  to  say  so,  perhaps  I  may  be 
of  some  use  in  promoting  your  wishes. 
Grace  is  not  much  given  to  confidences; 
but  surely  a  girl  will  talk  in  those  circum- 
stances, if  she  feels  pretty  certain  of  sym- 
pathy. And  I  think,  after  the  conversation 
I  have  had  with  Glenconan,  that  she  may 
feel  more  affectionately  towards  me  than 
she  has  ever  felt  before." 

Whereupon  Miss  Winstanley  did  leave 
the  dining-room  at  last;  and  Mr.  Vena- 
bles,  violently  ringing  the  bell,  sat  down 
to  a  cold  sirloin  with  a  capital  appetite. 
The  next  tack  in  his  course  so  far  was  all 
plain  sailing;  he  felt  committed  to  a  step 
he  had  only  contemplated  ;  and  when  he 
placed  himself  unreservedly  at  his  uncle's 
disposition,  it  should  be  with  the  intima- 
tion that  bis  dearest  desire  was  to  obtain 
the  hand  of  his  cousin.  It  was  decidedly 
his  custom  to  be  preoccupied  by  a  single 
idea  at  a  time;  and  Leslie^s  rivalry,  with 
his  own  gratitude,  were  dismissed  as  en- 
tirely as  if  he  had  never  gone  hunting  the 
wild  goats  at  Loch  Rosque,  or  as  if  the 
man  who  had  saved  him  lay  buried  at 
Tom-na-hourich. 

Moray  had  been  brought  into  more 
charity  with  his  fellow-creatures  by  the 
passionate  outburst  of  the  worldly  Miss 
Winstanley.  After  that,  it  seemed  blas- 
phemy to  doubt  of  the  love  and  care  of  an 
omnipotent  Providence,  which  might  man- 
ifest itself  unexpectedly  in  the  least  likely 
?[uarters.  But  all  the  more,  he  looked 
orward  to  the  meeting  with  Jack,  when 
Jack  should  have  learned  the  misfortune 
that  had  lighted  upon  him.  He  had  loved 
the  lad  for  his  spirited  impulses;  he  had 
marked  his  selfishness,  or  rather  his  self- 
absorption,  but  he  had  never  doubted  his 
sincerity  ;  and  now  his  young  friend  would 
be  brought  to  the  test.  From  Jack,  as 
from  everybody  else,  Moray  was  deter- 
mined to  accept  nothing  but  goodwill ;  but 
still  it  would  be  a  sad  addition  to  his 
troubles  should  Jack  prove  as  guardedly 
sympathetic  as  old  Winstanley.  He  had 
withdrawn  to  the  solitude  of  his  den ;  he 
knew  his  nephew  in  common  decency 
must  come  to  him;  and  in  all  the  distrac- 
tion of  his  roving  thoughts,  he  sat  listen- 
ing for  the  boy's  foot  in  the  passage.  The 
well-known  footfall  came  in  due  course, 
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and  then  there  followed  the  rap  at  the 
door.  The  strong  man  was  so  over- 
strained, so  painfully  excited,  that  he 
scarcely  dared  to  look  up  when  he  called 
out,  **  Come  in."  But  in  another  instant 
his  anxiety  was  relieved.  His  hand  was 
silently  grasped  with  a  fervent  pressure; 
and  Jack,  drawing  a  chair  towards  his,  sat 
down  affectionately  beside  him.  Come 
what  might,  he  was  delighted  to  know 
that  the  nephew  he  had  loved  the  best 
was  of  metal  as  true  as  the  other. 

**  So  you  have  heard  all  about  it,  Jack  ? 
Eh?" 

**  I  have  heard  it ;  and  by  what  I  may 
call  a  happy  accident,  I  have  heard  it  all 
from  my  cousin.  I  chanced  to  meet  her 
as  I  was  hurrying  home  to  lunch ;  and  will 
you  think  me  very  heartless  if  I  say  that 
the  bad  news  has  affected  roe  less  than  I 
expected  —  hardly  spoiled  my  appetite?" 

"  I  don*t  know  why  it  should,  I  am 
sure,"  rejoined  Mr.  Moray.  In  other  cir- 
cumstances he  might  have  been  disap- 
pointed, but  he  still  felt  the  warm  pressure 
of  his  nephew's  fingers,  and  he  guessed 
already  whither  Jack  was  tending. 

'*  And  you  will  let  me  tell  you  why  it 
should  not -^though  I  think  you  might 
meet  me  halfway,  and  spare  me  some  little 
embarrassment." 

**  How  do  vou  think  Grace  takes  it  ?  " 
demanded  ^loray  somewhat  irrelevantly. 

**Just  as  I  should  have  expected.  She 
is  a  noble  girl,  and  a  very  sensible  girl 
besides.  Of  course,  her  chief  trouble  is 
for  you ;  and  I  believe  she  has  such  faith 
in  your  generosity  of  sentiment,  that  she 
feels  that  matters  might  have  been  very 
much  worse." 

"On  my  generosity?  You  speak  in 
parables,  Master  Jack.  It  seems  to  mt 
that  for  ever  and  a  day,  perhaps,  the  prac- 
tice of  generosity  will  be  far  beyond  my 
reach." 

*'  You  don't  think  that,  sir.  You  know 
that  if  you  were  next  door  to  a  pauper  to- 
morrow, you  would  be  liberal  still  with 
your  coppers,  because  you  cannot  possi- 
oly  be  otherwise.  But  Grace,  as  I  fancy, 
thinks  with  me,  that  the  real  proof  of  gen- 
erosity with  a  man  like  you  is  in  consent- 
ing to  lay  yourself  under  something  like 
obligations.  Not,  of  course,  that  there 
would  be  obligations  really,"  added  Jack, 
blushing  and  stammering. 

"  So  you  two  have  been  conspiring  to- 
gether," said  Moray,  his  face  lightening 
up  ;  "and  as  it  would  appear  that  I  am  to 
be  the  victim  of  your  machinations,  I  con- 
fess I  am  curious  to  hear  what  your  ob- 
jects arc." 


**  Oh,  for  that  matter,  I  am  only  anxious 
to  return  good  for  evil;  and  I  have  no 
wish  to  keep  any  of  my  secrets  from  you. 
You  know  that  no  young  fellow  in  this 
world  has  ever  had  more  luck  than  I,  since 
the  day  the  letter  came  to  me  here  with 
the  announcement  of  my  legacy.  With- 
out being  able  to  take  the  slightest  credit 
to  myself,  I  have  tumbled  out  of  one  good 
thing  into  another.  I  made  friends  with 
Winstanley  on  that  reef  in  the  Atlantic; 
I  have  put  my  money  and  his  credit  out 
to  something  more  than  usury,  since  it  is 
invested  in  all  manner  of  speculations 
that  are  steadily  looking  up ;  through  him 
I  have  formed  a  number  of  useful  connec- 
tions ;  and  I  have  been  pitchforked  into 
that  place  of  private  secretary,  where  I 
hold  winning  cards  if  I  only  play  them 
decently,  with  lots  of  trumps,  and  possibly 
an  honor  or  two.  Then,  by  way  of  cap- 
ping it  all,  came  that  telegram  the  other 
day,  which  told  me  we  had  really  struck  * 
oil  in  that  American  mine.  I  have  ready 
money  in  hand,  to  say  nothing  of  splendid 
contingencies ;  and  when  the  opening 
comes,  I  am  ready  to  cut  into  the  game  of 
politics  with  a  sufficiency  of  fortune  to 
back  me." 

"I  know  you  have  done  exceedingly 
well  for  yourself,  and  no  doubt  you  have 
had  a  most  unusual  run  of  good  fortune. 
But  such  runs  of  fortune  do  not  come  to 
fools,  and  you  are  over-modest,  Master 
Jack,  in  ignoring  your  own  merits." 

"Very  well,  my  dear  uncle, have  it  your 
Oivn  way ;  all  the  more,  that  I  wish  you  to 
think  well  of  my  prospects.  I  have  a 
superstition  against  counting  chickens  be- 
fore they  are  hatched,  but  nevertheless 
you  must  allow  that  I  am  doing  well  in  the 
poultry  line." 

••  I  never  dented  it.     Quite  the  reverse." 

"And  now,"  said  Jack,  talking  very 
quick,  "do  you  remember  whence  all  my 
prosperity  dates?  From  the  day  you 
called  me  into  this  room  here  as  a  penni- 
less young  scapegrace,  and  put  your  purse 
and  your  whole  interest  at  my  disposal. 
Even  then  I  knew  you  were  a  man  who 
would  perform  more  than  you  promised ; 
and  I  felt  that  if  you  sent  me  out  to  the 
East  my  future  was  secured,  should  I 
only  keep  steady." 

"  You  didn't  go.  And  even  if  you  had 
gone,  I  offered  you  nothing  more  than  in- 
troductions." 

"  I  said  that  you  promised  less  than  you 
would  have  performed.  The  long  and  the 
short  of  it  is,  without  any  beating  about 
the  bush,  you  treated  me  that  day  like  a 
father,  and  spoke  far  more  considerately 
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than  most  fathers  would  have  done.  And 
if  I  did  not  go,  I  told  you  the  reason  ;  and 
when  I  ventured  to  show  you  all  that  was 
ID  my  heart,  and  even  suggested  my  being 
much  more  your  son  than  you  bad  in- 
tended, you  did  not  resent  my  impudence 
by  turning  me  ignominiously  out  of  doors. 
Nay,  you  only  repeated  your  generous 
offer ;  and  if  that  does  not  give  me  a  claim 
upon  you  now,  I  don't  know  what  should, 
Of  course,  you  know  why  I  have  been 
blowing  my  own  trumpet.  If  I  remind 
you  how  well  I  stand  in  a  worldly  point  of 
view,  it  is  to  show  you  that  there  is  enough 
and  to  spare  for  us  all ;  so  that  we  may 
share  without  scruple  anything  I  have  to 
ofiEer.  I  am  asking  a  great  thing;  but 
then,  surely,  I  have  strong  claims  on  you.*' 
Moray's  pale  face  beamed  with  pleas 
are. 

**  At  any  rate,  my  dear  boy,  you  have 
done  me  a  world  of  good.  If  I  have 
learned  nothing  else,  I  have  learned  this 
forenoon  how  easily  the  sting  may  be  tak- 
en out  of  money  troubles.  There  is  that 
girl,  Julia  Winstanley,  behaving  like  a 
trump ;  she  has  been  heaping  coals  of  fire 
upon  my  head;  for,  to  my  shame  be  it 
said,  I  never  greatly  took  to  her.  As  for 
Tou,  you  have  warmed  my  heart;  but,  to 
be  sure,  for  you  it  has  always  beat  very 
kindly." 

**  Then  we  understand  each  other,*'  ex- 
claimed Jack,  with  delight ;  and,  to  do  him 
justice,  he  had  never  been  so  grateful  be- 
fore for  the  prosperity  which  put  it  in  his 
power  to  be  his  uncle's  benefactor.  After 
all,  with  an  average  share  of  faults,  there 
was  certainly  a  deal  of  good  in  Mr.  Ven- 
ables. 

'*  Softly,  my  boy,  softly,"  said  Moray ; 
**  there  can  be  no  possible  misunderstand- 
ing between  us  for  the  future  —  you  may 
be  sure  of  that.  But  as  for  accepting 
what  you  offer  so  generously,  that  is  an- 
other thing.  To  begin  with,  !  fear  I  am 
dipped  so  deep,  that  I  should  only  be 
dragging  you  into  the  abyss  along  with 
roc.*' 

**  I  don't  know  how  that  may  be,"  re- 
joined Jack,  changing  all  at  once  into  the 
cool  roan  of  business.  **  But,  in  any  case, 
I  have  been  talking  things  over  with 
Grace,  who  seems  to  have  the  family  tal- 
ents for  business.  1  never  contemplated 
this  new  partnership  of  ours  commencing 
till  the  wretched  bank  business  has  been 
sifted  to  the  bottom,  and  you  have  a  dis- 
charge in  full  from  all  your  liabilities. 
Strange  it  seems,"  added  Jack  musingly, 
**  that  such  a  misfortune  should  fall  on  a 
man  like  you ;  and  that  a  fortune,  honor- 
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ably  made  and  nobly  spent,  should  be 
swept  away  by  an  accident  so  cruelly  in- 
iquitous." 

"It  is  a  hard  case;  but  as  for  being 
iniquitous  —  would  it  surprise  you  to  hear 
that  if  I  have  not  been  actually  expecting 
something  of  the  kind,  at  any  rate  my 
conscience  protests  against  my  daring  to 
say  it  is  undeserved  ?  Do  you  remember 
watching  me  as  we  sat  in  the  carriage  on 
your  first  visit  to  Glenconan  ?  You  saw 
something  in  the  expression  of  my  face 
that  puzzled  you  —  did  you  not  ?  *' 

"  Well,  now  that  you  speak  of  it,*'  said 
Jack,  rather  taken  aback.  To  tell  the 
truth,  he  had  forgotten  all  about  it,  nor,  for 
the  moment,  had  he  the  faintest  idea  what 
his  uncle  might  be  driving  at. 

"  I  think  I  should  like  to  tell  you  what  it 
was  that  troubled  me  then.  You  won't 
take  it  amiss  if  I  say  that  the  warning 
may  be  useful;  for  we  are  much  of  the 
same  turn  of  mind,  which  is  the  reason, 
no  doubt,  why  I  have  always  been  drawn 
to  you." 

Then  Moray  told  the  story  of  his  mental 
anxieties,  pretty  much  as  he  had  told  it 
once  before  to  Leslie.  Only  now  he  had 
the  opportunity  of  pointing  it  with  the 
moral,  that  this  misfortune  might  be 
meant  as  merited  retribution.  But  Mr. 
Venables,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  lis- 
tened in  a  very  different  spirit  from  Les- 
lie. As  a  warning,  he  did  not  take  the 
narrative  at  alt  amiss,  nor  had  he  the 
slightest  intention  of  laying  it  to  heart. 
He  thought  he  might  look  back  upon  life 
with  an  easy  mind,  if  he  had  nothing  worse 
to  reproach  himself  with  than  Moray. 
Had  not  his  uncle  said  that  these  regrets 
had  been  haunting  him  for  long,  he  would 
have  thought  his  mind  must  have  been 
shaken  by  recent  trouble.  What  struck 
him  most  forcibly  was  the  evidence  of 
weakness  in  a  man  he  had  always  regarded 
as  so  strong:  it  was  strange  that  his  hero 
should  actually  have  been  reproaching 
himself  with  those  daring  and  successful 
combinations  for  which  he  had  most  ad- 
mired him.  And,  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment, he  spoke  of  such  sensibilities  with 
something  that  sounded  very  like  con- 
tempt ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was 
so  eloquent  in  his  admiration,  that  Moray 
was  far  from  being  offended.  He  spoke 
as  ninety-nine  men  in  a  hundred  might 
have  spoken,  and  Moray  thought  rather 
sadly  that  the  comfort  had  come  too  late. 
**  I  may  have  been  a  fool  to  worry  myself 
with  fanciful  regrets ;  but  in  that  case  it 
will  be  the  harder  to  see  Glenconan  go 
from  me."    Then  expressing  the  conclu- 
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sion  of  his  thoughts  aloud,  he  said,  "  Aod 
if  sio  there  were,  it  seems  hard,  ia  any 
case,  that  the  sin  should  be  visited  on  my 
innocent  child." 

*'  Oh,  so  far  as  that  ^oes,"  broke  in 
Jack,  who  welcomed  the  opening  he  had 
been  watching  for  —  **so  far  as  that 
goes,  I  make  bold  to  say  that  you  may 
make  your  mind  perfectly  easy.  There 
are  two  things  that  lie  near  to  your  heart. 
You  wish  Grace  to  be  independent ;  you 
would  be  glad  to  save  Glenconan  for  her. 
If  a  girl  is  too  rich,  jou  know  as  well  as  I 
that  she  may  be  married  to  misery  for  her 
money  and  not  for  herself.  There  are 
heartless  scoundrels  stalking  about  look- 
ing out  for  heiresses  whose  substance 
they  mean  to  devour ;  and  though  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  a  ruffian  who  could  behave 
badly  to  Grace,  there  is  no  fathoming  the 
depths  of  human  depravity.  Now,  you 
see,  as  we  have  settled  things,"  he  went 
on  confidentially,  "  Grace  will  be  no  heir- 
ess—  not  to  speak  of  —  but  she  will, 
nevertheless,  be  very  comfortably  off; 
and  we  can  easily  keep  the  estate  in  the 
family,  though  it  may  come  cheaper  to 
raise  a  mortgage  on  it  in  the  mean  time." 

"  An  odd  idea  you  have  of  a  girPs  inde- 
pendence \ "  was  the  thought  in  Moray's 
mind  ;  but  he  dared  not  speak  it  out.  For 
Jack,  who  was  so  ready  with  his  replies 
to  all  objections,  had  assuredly  an  answer 
cut  and  dry  to  that  one.  As  be  would  not 
speak.  Jack  did. 

*' You  won't  help  me  sir,  so  I  must  help 
myself.  As  I  said  a  little  while  ago,  it  is 
no  use  beating  about  the  bush,  so  here 
goes.  Give  me  leave  to  speak  to  my 
cousin  —  to  beg  and  entreat  her  to  be- 
come my  wife.  Her  answer,  whether 
favorable  or  the  reverse,  can  make  no 
difEerence  in  our  understanding." 

"  No  understanding,"  interpolated  Mo- 
ray. 

*'  Her  answer  will  make  no  difference 
in  my  resolutions,  then,  and  I  trust  every- 
thing to  time  and  your  sense  of  justice. 
I  cannot  dare  to  hope  she  will  say  yes. 
But  if  it  should  chance  so,  then  as  your 
son-in-law,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  ar- 
ranging the  settlements  without  any  refer- 
ence to  you." 

Moray  was  more  moved  by  Jack's  gen- 
erosity than  bv  his  offhand  eloquence. 
Honestly,  should  it  please  Grace,  the  mar- 
riage seemed  an  admirable  idea.  H  he 
had  the  good  luck  to  win  the  girl  for  his 
wife,  his  nephew  gained  more  than  he 
gave.  But  at  the  same  time  he  remem- 
bered his  obligations  to  another  stanch 
friend  and  faithful  counsellor.  Jack  might 


win  the  prize  if  he  could,  but  Leslie  should 
have  no  wrong. 

**  Speak  to  your  cousin,  by  all  means. 
H  she  does  say  yes,  you  shall  have  my 
cordial  approval.  And  in  saying  so  much, 
I  am  certain  you  will  not  suspect  me  of 
interested  motives.  H  you  and  Grace  ar- 
range to  pull  comfortably  together,  I  shall 
be  off  to  the  East  again,  and  paddle  my 
own  canoe.  Nay,  never  mind  protesting 
in  the  mean  time,"  he  said  in  answer  to 
Jack's  gesture  of  deprecation.  "You 
shall  not  find  me  hard  to  deal  with.  But 
as  I  have  recalled  certain  circumstances 
to  your  recollection  already,  1  must  tax 
your  memory  again.  You  remember,  when 
you  made  something  like  a  similar  pro- 
posal once  before,  I  told  you  that  you  and 
Ralph  Leslie  should  both  have  fair  play." 

Jack's  animated  face  blanched  all  over. 
For  these  two  or  three  exciting  hours  he 
had  forgotten  the  existence  of  Ralph 
Leslie,  and  now  the  reminder  was  dis- 
agreeable as  might  be.  It  chilled  all  his 
fervor;  it  threatened  to  dissipate  all  his 
dreams.  If  Grace  were  really  attached 
to  Leslie,  she  would  certainly  say  no. 
instead  of  yes.  Even  if  Grace  felt 
doubtful,  ana  Leslie  were  really  in  love 
with  her  —  he  suspected  something  of  the 
earnestness  of  Leslie's  nature  —  could  he, 
in  common  gratitude,  in  common  honor, 
abuse  his  accidental  advantages  to  make 
his  benefactor  miserable?  Here  was  an 
ugly  complication  with  a  vengeance. 
Moray  understood  all  that  was  passing  in 
the  young  man's  mind,  and  again  his  affec- 
tions inclined  to  his  favorite.  It  seemed 
fated  that  Jack  should  always  behave  in  a 
way  that  won  his  liking  as  well  as  his  es- 
teem. 

**  My  dear  boy,  the  decision  rests  with 
Grace,  and  the  common  wish  of  all  of  us 
is  that  she  should  choose  for  her  own 
happiness.  Leslie  is  in  love  with  her  — 
that  you  must  have  known.  So  are  you. 
I  should  willingly  welcome  either  of  you 
for  a  sonin-law.  I  love  Ralph  as  much  as 
I  respect  him;  yet  I  frankly  tell  you  that 
if  I  were  a  marriageable  young  woman,  I 
think  I  should  prefer  you  for  a  husband. 
You  may  go  and  inquire,  if  you  like, 
whether  Grace  agrees  with  me,  and  1  as- 
sure you  I  shall  be  anxious  to  hear  how 
you  speed." 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 
JACK  GETS   HIS  ANSWER. 

Poor  Jack  was  in  a  sad  quandary.  All 
his  better  feelings  were  in  the  ascendant, 
but  unfortunately  those    better   feelings 
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fought  ag^ainst  each  other,  and  sophistry 
was  enlisted  on  the  more  selfish  side. 
Moray's  penetration  confirmed  what  he 
knew  by  his  own  inner  consciousness  — 
namely,  that  Leslie  was  in  love  with  Grace. 
And  if  Leslie  loved  at  all.  Jack  felt  sure 
that  he  loved  profoundly  and  passionately ; 
it  was  a  passion  that  would  possibly  color 
all  bis  life.  As  for  himself,  had  it  not 
been  for  Leslie,  he  would  not  have  been 
there  cogitating  at  that  moment;  and  so 
far  as  any  rivalry  of  his  was  concerned, 
Leslie  might  have  walked  over  the  course. 
But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  lived 
and  he  had  prospered ;  that  he  was  there, 
was  a  fact  there  was  no  getting  over.  In 
this  life  we  roost  take  things  as  we  find 
them,  and  make  the  best  of  the  most  un- 
toward circumstances.  He  loved  his 
cousin  at  least  as  much  as  Leslie  loved 
her,  though  even  in  those  transports  of 
bis  the  thought  would  still  come,  that  he 
might  console  himself  more  easily  than 
Leslie  for  a  rejection.  He  loved  his  cousin 
aa  much  as  Leslie  loved  her,  and  it  was 
with  his  cousin  that  the  decision  must 
rest.  H  she  preferred  him,  as  was  possi 
ble,  she  would  say  so  more  or  less  frankly, 
and  in  that  case  it  would  be  cruelty  to 
cross  her  affections.  Th^n,  in  a  worldly 
point  of  view,  he  was  undoubtedly  the 
more  eligible  suitor.  Leslie  had  but  a 
small  fixed  income  at  best;  and  though 
poetry  might  bring  htm  fame,  it  could 
scarcely  lead  on  to  lucre.  While  as 
Grace's  husband,  with  his  own  elastic 
prospects,  he  must  have  a  very  great  deal 
in  bis  power.  Moray  might  consent  to 
take  from  a  son-in  law  what  he  would 
never  accept  from  anybody  else.  H  he 
would  not  bring  himself  to  condescend  to 
pecuniary  assistance,  he  might  consent  to 
avail  himself  of  political  influence.  By 
the  interest  of  Lord  Wrekin,  or  somebody 
else.  Jack  thought  he  might  get  his  uncle 
something  good  in  the  colonies.  It  would 
be  no  job.  Moray  knew  the  East  thor- 
oughly ;  he  had  all  the  qualities  of  an  able 
administrator ;  under  any  government, 
whether  Radical  or  Conservative,  surely 
the  thing  might  be  managed.  At  all 
events,  matters  must  be  settled  somehow, 
for,  above  all  things,  he  detested  suspense. 
Grace  should  either  put  him  out  of  his 
misery,  as  he  was  pleased  to  phrase  it,  or 
assure  him  that  she  was  willing  to  make 
biro  happy.  He  determined,  if  possible, 
to  get  the  interview  over  at  once ;  but  how 
to  have  a  tSieH-iite  was  the  question. 
After  wandering  alone  about  the  woods 
through  the  morning,  after  not  making 
ber  appearance  as  usual  at  lunch,  Grace 
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would  feel  doubly  bound  to  do  the  civil  to 
Miss  Winstanley  in  the  afternoon.  In 
any  case,  and  on  the  ofiE-chance  of  soroe 
arrangement,  he  would  look  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, though  disinclined  for  conver- 
sation. 

The  stars  in  their  courses  fought  in  his 
favor,  and  Miss  Winstanley  conspired 
with  the  celestial  bodies.  She  and  her 
father,  with  Grace,  were  the  only  occu- 
pants of  the  drawing-room.  Julia  was  as 
quick  as  Grace  to  remark  Mr.  Venables's 
preoccupation,  and  she  readily  found  an 
excuse  for  removing  her  father  from  the 
room.  Then  as  Jack  was  pulling  himself 
together  for  a  plun*^  into  his  subject,  to 
his  astonishment  Grace  anticipated  him. 

"  1  am  so  glad  to  have  you  alone  for  an 
instant.  Jack.  Indeed  I  had  thought  of 
writing  you  a  note,  only  I  could  not  send 
it  by  a  servant.  Will  you  meet  me  an 
hour  hence  at  the  seat  by  the  waterfall, 
and  you  won't  mind  waiting  if  I  should  be 
detained?  Say  yes  quickly,  for  there  is 
somebody  coming."  . 

Jack  looked  yes,  if  he  did  not  say  it. 
The  M'Claverty  burst  into  the  room  like 
a  modified  Highland  hurricane,  only  that 
the  chief  was  brimming  over  with  good 
humor,  and  meant  no  mischief.  He  had 
shaken  o£E  his  young  hostess's  troubles 
already,  as  a  water  spaniel  coming  out  of 
the  water  throws  the  showers  of  spray 
from  his  coat.  Grace,  with  the  hypocrisy 
instinctive  to  the  best  of  women,  had 
already  taken  a  piece  of  worsted-work  into 
her  hands,  and  was  lending  a  seemingly 
attentive  ear  to  some  meaningless  remark 
of  the  intruder.  Jack,  who  was  in  no 
mood  to  stand  on  ceremony,  made  a  bolt 
of  it,  slamming  the  door  behind  him. 
Quick-witted  as  he  was,  he  needed  time  to 
think;  yet  he  felt  that  his  cousin's  frank- 
ness boded  no  good  to  him.  **  She's  not 
the  kind  of  girl  to  throw  herself  into  any 
man's  arms ;  and  if  she  were,  mine  would 
be  paralyzed ;  there  is  nothing  I  loathe 
like  a  willing  woman.  She  has  seen  her 
father;  she  has  heard  what  I  said  to  him ; 
and  she  is  resolved  that  I  shall  labor 
under  no  misconceptions." 

Jack  had  an  hour  to  think,  and  he  made 
the  most  of  a  good  part  of  it.  He  was 
one  of  those  men  who  momentarily  crave 
for  a  thing  when  they  once  have  set  their 
heart  upon  it;  who  desire  it  doubly  when 
there  are  difficulties  in  the  way;  and 
whose  desire  turns  to  a  passion  when  their 
object  threatens  to  elude  them.  Grace 
had  never  seemed  to  him  more  lovable. 
Her  beauty  had  been  heightened  by  grief 
and  agitation ;  there  was  a  far-away,  wist- 
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ful  look  in  her  eyes  which  profoundly 
touched  all  that  was  impressionable  in 
him ;  moreover,  he  was  quite  able  to  ap- 
preciate her  higher  and  more  estimable 
qualities.  I  need  not  repeat  that  he  set  a 
due  value  on  money,  and  he  would  have 
shrunk  from  love  in  a  cottage,  unless  it 
were  "a  cottage  of  gentility."  He  knew 
himself  well  enough  to  be  sure  that  he 
was  never  made  to  live  in  hugger-mugger 
fashion  and  cater  for  a  hungry  brood.  In 
such  circumstances  he  must  have  fretted 
in  company  of  the  best  women  in  the 
world,  and  love  would  most  likely  fly  out 
of  the  window.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
any  amount  of  fortune  without  love  would 
have  been  far  too  dearly'  purchased ;  and 
the  luxury  of  mating  prudently  with  a 
penniless  bride  was  one  he  felt  to  be  well 
within  his  reach.  In  his  softened  mood 
he  thought  how,  with  a  husband's  oppor- 
tunities, he  might  endear  himself  to  the 
girl  who  inclined  to  him  already.  If  he 
could  only  win  her  to  a  word  of  assent 
from  the  heart,  their  marriage  might  be 
the  entrance  to  an  earthly  paradise.  He 
thought,  too,  how  Grace  in  her  gentle 
dignity  would  do  the  honors  of  a  hand- 
some and  hospitable  home.  How  proud 
he  would  be  of  the  bright  girl-matron, 
whose  portrait  should  smile  from  the 
panel  above  the  dining-room  chimney- 
piece.  Who  should  paint  her?  Should 
it  be  Leighton  or  Millais,  or  some  rising 
artist  of  genius,  who  should  Con- 

found it  1  there  he  was  dreaming  as  usual, 
and  he  knew,  or  at  least  he  more  than 
suspected,  that  the  word  of  assent  would 
never  be  won.  Why  not  ?  Ah  !  there 
was  the  rub.  If  obstacle  there  was,  the 
obstacle  was  Leslie.  It  was  his  practice 
to  clear  obstacles  away,  by  fair  means  or 
by  foul;  and  the  thought  that  naturally 
occurred  to  him  was  how  to  clear  Leslie 
out  of  his  path. 

Then  came  an  equally  natural  revulsion 
of^feeling.  He  hated  himself;  he  shook 
himself  in  horror;  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses he  was  a  murderer,  if  not  a  thief ; 
for  if  Grace  had  really  given  herself  to 
Leslie,  he  contemplated  stealing  her  away. 
And  to  this  man  whom  he  meant  to  wrong 
and  rob  he  had  vowed  eternal  gratitude. 
Looking  up  at  those  wild  Highland  hills, 
that  day  above  Loch  Rosque  came  vividly 
back  to  his  memory.  He  shuddered  again 
as  he  recalled  his  feelings  when  his  foot 
had  failed  him,  when  his  brain  was  dizzy, 
when  there  seemed  nothing  between  the 
strong  young  life  and  eternity.  He  re- 
membered how  he  had  thought  of  being 
summoned  to  the  account  for  which  he 


had  never  found  time  for  preparation. 
And  then,  when  all  appeared  to  be  doubly 
over,  Leslie  had  voluntarily  exposed  him- 
self to  all  that  he  dreaded.  He  had  said 
little  in  the  way  of  gratitude  after  that 
daring  rescue  and  marvellous  escape,  but 
if  he  said  little  it  was  only  because  he  felt 
so  much.  He  was  content  to  be  silenced 
by  misplaced  mauvaise  hante^  because  he 
was  assured  that  his  preserver  entered 
into  his  feelings.  But  therefore,  in  love 
and  honor  he  was  doubly  bound  by  that 
tacit  compact.  Now  the  occasion  was 
offering  duly  to  redeem  his  pledge;  nor 
could  he  have  hoped  for  such  a  chance  of 
clearing  off  old  scores.  If  needful,  he 
should  rise  to  a  sublime  height  of  self- 
sacrifice;  for  he  reallv  imagined  at  the 
moment  that  the  act  of  resignation  might 
entail  upon  him  something  like  —  lifelong 
suffering.  He  altogether  forgot  that  he 
would  be  in  no  way  a  free  agent,  in  that  it 
was  Grace  who  must  really  decide  the 
matter,  according  to  the  state  of  her  af- 
fections. But  as  he  did  forget  the  fact 
most  entirely,  we  may  give  him  equal 
credit  for  his  self-denial.  All  the  same, 
in  his  detestation  of  suspense  he  was 
eager  to  know  the  best  and  the  worst  of 
it ;  and  accordingly,  after  some  four-and- 
fifty  minutes  of  rapt  meditation,  he  antici- 
pated the  tryst  with  his  cousin  by  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour. 

He  was  kept  waiting  and  gnawing  his 
heart  for  nearly  half  an  hour  longer ;  and 
when  he  did  see  Grace  ascending  the 
path,  his  hopes  sank  even  lower  than  they 
had  fallen  already.  No  amount  of  mere 
maiden  diffidence  could  explain  the  lin- 
gering pace  of  tlu)se  light  feet,  and  that 
listless  and  preoccupied  gait.  Had  she 
been  on  her  way  to  make  a  waiting  lover 
happy,  the  shy  timidity  must  have  been 
buoyantly  elastic.  Her  eves,  when  she 
raised  them  to  his,  were  full  of  a  sad  sym- 
pathy; and  as  he  saw  how  deeply  she 
believed  him  to  be  in  love,  he  felt  more 
passionately  and  desperately  in  love  with 
her  than  ever. 

For  a  minute  or  more  both  were  silent, 
and  the  silence  began  to  become  painfully 
embarrassing.  Jack,  whose  manliness 
was  unimpeachable,  felt  bound  in  his  chiv- 
alry to  be  the  first  to  break  it.  Inter* 
preted  by  the  expression  of  her  face,  it 
had  rung  the  knell  of  his  hopes  as  clearly 
as  any  words  could  have  done  ;  and  possi- 
bly he  might  have  shown  more  delicacy  of 
feeling  had  he  taken  it  for  his  answer,  and 
spoken  on  the  strength  of  it.  But  when 
it  is  a  case  of  parting  with  our  cherished 
hopes  or  illusions,  we  are  slow  to  fling  the 
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haft  after  the  blade;  and  it  was  one  of 
Jack's  fuodameDtai  principles  never  to 
throw  away  a  chance.  Besides,  although 
he  was  showing  himself  most  practically 
disinterested,  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to 
rise  to  those  refined  heights  of  generosity 
of  which  Ralph  might  have  been  capable. 
If  he  could  not  win  his  cousin  and  her 
love,  at  least  by  way  of  compensation  he 
would  have  as  much  gratitude  as  she  could 
give  him.  And  that  essential  difference 
in  the  character  of  the  two  men  may  ex- 
plain her  preference  for  the  one  over  the 
other. 

Most  men  in  the  circumstances,  even  if 
they  had  delivered  their  minds,  would 
have  done  so  as  the  depressed  or  despair- 
ing lover.  Jack  did  not.  He  began  by 
affecting  the  modest  confidence  he  did  not 
feel ;  and  as  he  fairly  warmed  to  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  a  pleasant 
task,  be  pressed  his  suit  with  fire  and  fer* 
vor.  And  the  girl  felt  more  sorrv  for  him 
than  before,  as  he  spoke  much  of  love  and 
little  of  money.  Money,  indeed,  he  could 
not  altogether  pass  over;  but  he  spoke 
lightly  of  his  longing  to  be  able  to  help 
her  father  at  the  slightest  possible  sacri- 
fice to  Moray's  pride. 

**  It  may  all  come  so  naturally  and  so 
easily,  Grace.  Surely  he  will  accept  any- 
tbinj^  from  you  ;  and  if  you  will  only  take 
me,  he  cannot  make  distinctions  between 
his  children.  You  know  how  fervently  I 
have  loved  you  from  the  very  first.  You 
know  that  nothing  could  have  sealed  my 
lips  but  the  sense  that  I  had  nothing, 
while  you  were  an  heiress.  You  know  — 
you  must  have  known  —  that  as  I  began 
to  feel  my  feet,  the  ambition  of  winning 
you  made  each  step  a  triumph.  1  counted 
the  months  before  I  dared  speak,  and  the 
months  were  passing  so  slowly  yet  so 
quickly.  May  heaven  forgive  me  for  it! 
but  when  I  heard  of  your  ruin,  I  believe 
at  first  it  brought  me  more  happiness  than 
sorrow.  I  am  confoundedly  selfish,"  he 
interpolated,  with  penitent  self  conviction. 
"  And  DOW,  if  you  cannot  speak  to  me  as 
I  could  wish,  the  punishment  of  my  self- 
ishness will  be  greater  than  I  can  bear. 
But  you  cannot,  surely,  have  the  heart  to 
throw  me  back  on  my  worse  self,  and 
doom  me  to  a  life  of  selfish  isolation  ?  My 
future,  for  weal  or  woe,  as  for  good  or 
evil,  is  in  your  hands;  and  my  fate  is 
hanging  on  what  you  have  to  say  to  me." 

Jack  paused  to  draw  breath,  and  indeed 
it  was  high  time.  He  had  talked  himself 
into  profound  self-conviction,  and  the 
pleading  eloquence  of  his  eyes  expressed 
as  much.    As  for  Grace,  she  had  never 
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doubted  him  ;  and  f,or  once,  all  womanly 
as  she  was,  she  regretted  the  power  of  her 
charms.  Had  Leslie  ever  spoken  as  Jack 
had  done,  —  had  he  ever  breathed  a  word 
on  which  she  could  found  a  promise  of 
fidelity,  —  her  course  would  have  been 
clear,  however  painful.  As  it  was,  she 
hesitated ;  and  as  Jack  saw  her  hesitation, 
his  hopes  revived.  After  all,  he  might  be 
mistaken ;  and  so  once  more,  and  this 
time  with  an  easier  conscience,  he  opened 
again  the  floodgates  of  his  eloquence.  If 
Grace's  hesitation  gave  him  hope,  he  made 
a  fatal  mistake.  As  he  talked  on,  she 
kindly  listened,  for  she  knew  all  he  had  to 
say.  She  was  imagining  what  would  be 
their  future  if  she  spoke  the  irrevocable 
yes.  .  And  in  her  rapid  self-searching, 
she  as  rapidly  decided  that  she  would  do 
foul  injustice  to  him  as  to  herself.  Leslie 
had  never  spoken,  it  was  true,  but  for  rea- 
sons similar  to  those  that  had  kept  Jack 
silent.  She  trusted  his  sincerity  as  she 
trusted  herself,  and  she  felt  that  he  had 
made  his  meaning  unmistakable.  She 
could  not  change  her  heart  from  an  im* 
pulse  of  kindness  —  not  even  because  the 
change  might  be  for  the  benefit  of  her 
father — and  she  knew  that  her  heart  was 
given  to  Leslie  beyond  recall.  It  was 
through  his  family  that  hers  had  been  indi- 
rectly brought  to  grief,  and  what  must  he 
think  of  her  if  she  threw  him  over  in  the 
circumstances?  It  was  her  melancholy 
lot  to  have  to  choose  between  two  devoted 
lovers ;  and  she  must  give  pain  to  one  or 
the  other.  But  there  could  be  no  further 
doubt  as  to  the  decision.  And  as  she 
came  to  that  conclusion,  her  dimpled  chin 
and  her  under  lip  took  something  of  her 
father's  firmness ;  and  Jack,  whose  eyes 
were  fixed  on  her  face,  felt,  with  a  tremor, 
that  it  was  all  over.  Then  his  own  reso- 
lution was  taken  with  his  habitual  prompt- 
itude. His  hopes  were  already  things  of 
the  past,  and  he  would  have  leisure  enough 
to  make  any  moan  over  them.  Now  he 
must  grasp  the  fieeting  opportunity,  and 
rise  at  once  to  the  rS/e  of  the  generous. 
As  Grace,  all  in  a  tremble,  was  going  to 
speak,  he  took  the  words  out  of  her  mouth : 
"  1  have  my  answer,  and  I  will  spare 
you  the  pain  of  speaking  it.  I  reverence 
you  enough  to  know  that  if  I  were  to  talk 
on  for  hours,  I  could  not  bring  you  to 
change  your  decision.  Nor  do  I  desire  it, 
things  being  as  they  are.  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  would  strive  to  win  my  wife's 
heart  after  marriage  —  least  of  all,  when 
I  have  to  contend  with  such  a  rival  as 
Leslie.  Forgive  me,"  he  added  hastily, 
as  he  saw  his  cousin  fiush  up ;  *'  you  may 
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well  pardon  me  to  the  circumstances,  and 
I  have  no  thought  to  give  to  the  proprie- 
ties —  even  to  the  delicacies.  But  I  must 
win  free  pardon  by  frank  confession ;  and 
for  days,  for  months  past,  my  doubts  and 
fears  have  all  been  excited  by  a  single 
man." 

Grace  could  say  nothing.  She  could 
not  confess  an  attachment  which  had  never 
been  avowed. 

Jack,  with  his  quick  wits  preteroaturaliy 
sharpened,  again  came  to  help  her  out  of 
her  embarrassment.  She  could  almost 
have  wished  that  her  afiEections  had  been 
free,  that  she  might  have  given  them  to 
him  frankly  and  gratefully.  He  took  her 
band  ;  and  in  the  certainty  that  he  under- 
stood her,  she  left  it  in  his,  and  softly  re- 
turned the  pressure. 

*'  Not  another  word  —  don't  say  another 
word ;  we  are  friends  as  we  are  cousins, 
are  we  not  ?  and  friends  we  shall  ever  con- 
tinue. Or  rather,  we  must  remain  brother 
and  sister;  I  have  a  right  to  claim  as 
much  as  that.  But  be  sure  I  shall  ask  no 
question  which  you  might  find  it  difficult 
to  answer.  Remember  that  I  owe  my  life 
to  somebody,  and  in  time  that  remem- 
brance must  bring  me  consolation.  And 
DOW,"  he  went  on,  with  a  touch  of  bitter- 
ness, **  if  I  must  not  speak  of  love,  we  may 
talk  of  business.  You  feel  that  you  owe 
me  something,  do  you  not  ?  For  after  all, 
I  offered  you  all  I  have  to  offer,  and  you 
have  struck  a  blow  in  return  you  would 
gladly  have  spared  me." 

"  You  are  the  most  lovable,  the  most 
generous  of  men.  Jack  ! "  exclaimed  Grace, 
with  a  flood  of  tears  that  at  last  found 
vent. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  don't  break  down 
like  that !  *'  expostulated  Jack  piteously, 
"  or  I  shall  have  to  follow  suit ;  and  it  is 
a  sorrow  J  dare  not  console  you  under. 
And  do  not  say  I  am  the  most  lovable  of 
men,"  he  said,  as  he  tried  to  smile,  "for  I 
would  still  believe  in  your  truth  if  I  can- 
not have  your  affection.  But  I  have  yet 
another  favor  to  demand,  and  you  can  be 
in  no  mood  for  refusing." 

In  her  certainty  as  to  what  that  favor 
was,  Grace  was  again  forced  to  remain 
silent. 

*'  You  must  promise  me  for  your  father's 
sake,  as  for  mine,  that  this  shall  make  no 
difference  as  to  money  matters.  You 
must  promise  that  you  will  labor  heart  and 
soul  to  give  me  the  poor  comfort  of  being 
able  to  help  you  out  of  these  troubles  of 
yours.  And  for  Leslie's  sake  as  well,  for 
you  know  I  owe  him  this  troublesome  life 
of  mine." 


Perhaps  Grace  showed  herself  as  gen- 
erous as  Jack,  when,  looking  straight  with 
her  swimming  eyes  into  his,  she  drew  a 
long  breath  and  said,  "  I  promise."  And 
by  way  of  seal  to  the  pledge,  she  frankly 
tendered  him  her  cheek,  and  for  a  second 
time  that  day  he  took  a  cousinly  kiss, 
though  in  circumstances  sadly  different. 
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The  delusion  of  comparisons  is  as  dan* 
gerous  a  fallacy  in  the  estimate  of  charac^ 
ter  as  the  falsehood  of  extremes.  If  there 
was  ever  any  man  the  surest  way  to  mis- 
represent and  misestimate  whom  would 
be  by  resorting  to  that  classification  so 
dear  to  an  age  of  schoolmasters  and  auc- 
tioneers, it  was  the  late  Lord  Houghton. 
Remarkable  for  many  things,  he  was  re- 
markable chiefly  for  )^\s  strong  individual- 
ity. He  was  a  great  social  flgure  for 
considerably  more  than  half  a  century. 
Yet  it  would  be  impossible  to  place  him 
exclusively  in  the  category  of  men  whose 
reputation  was  social  alone.  A  similar 
remark  would  hold  good  if  he  were  looked 
at  from  the  point  o?  view  of  any  other  of 
his  more  commanding  attributes.  In  the 
same  way,  to  assert  that  he  was  a  sec- 
ond-rate poet  —  the  violet  a  second-rate 
flower!  —  or  a  politician  who  never  at- 
tained political  eminence,  or  a  man  of 
letters  who  never  did  justice  to  his  literary 
capacities,  or  a  speaker  who  missed  being 
an  orator,  or  a  student  of  human  nature 
who  never  rose  to  the  lofty  levels  of  di- 
vine philosophy,  would,  even  if  it  were 
true,  be  to  give  an  altogether  false  idea  of 
the  brilliant  and  accomplished  roan  who, 
less  than  a  fortnight  ago,  bade  adieu  to  a 
prolonged,  an  eventful,  and  on  the  whole 
a  singularly  happy  existence,  in  the  man- 
ner which,  above  all  others,  he  might  have 
desired :  — 

Oh,  that  each  of  us  might  die 

When  we  are  at  the  best. 
Pass  away  harmoniously 

To  some  fitting  rest. 

So  wrote  Milnes  in  his  remonstrance  upon 
the  habit  —  a  flat  blasphemy  against  youth 
as  it  seemed  to  him  —  of  using  the  words 
second  childhood,  as  a  synonym  for  ex- 
treme senility.  There  is  nothing  specially 
excellent  in  the  lines,  but  they  embody 
the  aspiration  for  the  euthanasia  that  was 
the  lot  of  their  author.  There  was  no 
drearv  interval  for  him  between  enforced 
withdrawal  from  the  world  and  the  end  of 
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everythiocr;  do  gloomy  tarrying  in  the 
Testibttle  of  death  before  the  final  release 
came.  The  curtain  fell  suddenly,  and  all 
was  over.  Fortunate  in  his  life,  Milnes 
would  have  assuredly  esteemed  himself 
not  less  fortunate  in  his  death. 

The  exceptional  circumstances  of  his 
earlier  days  must  have  tended  to  sustain 
and  intensify  the  originality  of  a  fresh  and 
buoyant  nature,  which  never  lost  the  wild 
charm  of  being  untamed,  unsubdued.  As 
a  boy  he  was  brought  up  entirely  at  home 
and  by  private  tutors.  Whatever  disad- 
vantages his  inexperience  of  public  school 
life  may  have  entailed,  one  can  hardly 
conceive  of  any  conditions  better  calcu- 
lated to  stimulate  the  free  play  and  spon- 
taneous growth  of  his  gifts.  Nor  were 
the  scenes  and  the  social  environment  of 
his  boyhood  less  conducive  to  this  end. 
Till  a  short  time  before  he  went  to  Cam 
bridge  he  lived  much  in  Italy.  Who  can 
doubt  that  it  was  the  free,  unfettered  life 
beneath  an  Italian  sky,  to  the  influences 
of  which  he  was  indebted  for  that  aban- 
don which,  as  it  is  entirely  the  reverse  of 
English,  is  without  any  English  equiva- 
lent, and  which  was  the  dominant  trait  of 
his  manner  and  his  mind.  Intellectually 
be  was  as  much  the  child  of  Italy  as  if  he 
bad  been  of  Italian  birth,  nor  did  the  gay 
idiosyncrasies  which  he  had  contracted 
in  the  south  desert  him  in  after  years. 
At  Cambridge  he  asserted  himself  and 
showed  his  quality  as  naturally,  and  with 
the  same  absence  of  cautious  self-restraint 
that  he  afterwards  showed  in  the  turmoil 
of  what  is  called  London  society.  To  the 
social  position  he  was  indeed  born.  His 
father  —  *' single-speech  Milnes  '*  —  was  a 
man  well  known.  He  was  offered,  and  he 
declined,  the  post  of  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer by  Spencer  Percival,  as  he  was 
subsequently  offered  and  refused  a  peer- 
age. His  son,  Richard  Monckton,  the 
future  Lord  Houghton,  married  Miss 
Crewe,  a  great  favorite  in  that  social  realm 
which  associated  itself  with  Lansdowne 
House ;  and  the  house  (No.  i6.  Upper 
Brook  Street)  in  which  Milnes,  during 
many  years,  collected  all  that  was  greatest 
and  most  intellectual,  and  at)ove  all  most 
poetical,  to  the  London  world,  had  a  '*  ped- 
igree,"  if  so  we  may  speak,  connecting  it 
not  only  with  the  famous  assemblies  of 
Mrs.  CunlifiEe  Offley  (the  aunt  of  Miss 
Crewe),  but  also,  unless  we  mistake,  with 
the  "Mrs.  Crewe  and  true  blue!"  who 
answered  the  Prince  of  Wales's  toast  with 
her  "  True  blue  and  all  of  you  I "  Never 
did  there  live  a  poet  of  any  order  who  was 
so  warm  a  frieod  of  poets  as  Milnes.     If 


he  loved  poetry  much  he  loved  the  makers 
of  poetry  even  more.  Their  merit  as 
poets  was  not  with  him  the  only  question. 
What  he  admired  and  what  interested  him 
was  the  poetic  impulse.  On  the  occasion 
of  one  of  his  daughter's  marriages,  he 
specially  aimed  at  securing  the  company 
of  all  the  English  bards  of  every  degree 
whose  addresses  he  could  discover.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  in  his  capacity 
of  the  poets'  friend  he  placed  on  record 
one  illustration  of  his  power  which  will 
always  be  gratefully  remembered.  It  was 
under  the  counsel  of  Milnes  that  the  lau- 
reateship  was  conferred  on  his  college 
friend,  Tennyson.  Already,  as  one  of 
that  little  band  of  Cambridge  undergradu- 
ates,  surnamed  the  Apostles,  most  of 
whom  became  famous  themselves,  he  had 
obtained  a  hearing  for  Tennyson,  and  had, 
not  without  difficulty,  forced  him  upon  a 
somewhat  reluctant  and  at  first  very  much 
puzzled  world.  The  difficulty  of  the  task 
and  the  unattractiveness  which  the  muse 
of  the  new  singer  had  for  much  of  the 
culture  of  the  day,  may  be  judged  from  a 
single  incident.  Miss  Berry,  one  of  the 
brightest  and  most  intellectual  women  of 
her  day,  piqued  herself  upon  her  capacity 
for  keeping  pace  with  the  intellect  of  the 
younger  generations.  At  the  instance  of 
some  of  the  men  who,  like  Milnes,  were 
then  "preaching  up"  the  new  poet,  she 
seriously  set  to  work  to  read  Tennyson. 
Educated  in  the  school  of  Pope  and  habit- 
uated to  classical  models  she  could  make 
nothing  of  him.  Perplexed  and  chagrined, 
she  suspected  that  she  was  the  victim  of 
an  amiable  imposture,  and  full  of  misgiv- 
ings proceeded  confidentially  to  interro- 
gate a  common  friend  of  her  own  and 
Milnes's  on  the  point.  This,  however,  par- 
enthetically. When  Wordsworth's  death 
caused  a  vacancy  in  the  laureateship.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  asked  Milnes  to  tell  him  who, 
in  his  judgment,  should  succeed  the  bard 
of  Rydal.  "  Beyond  all  question,"  was 
the  reply,  "  Tennyson."  "  I  am  ashamed," 
rejoined  Peel,  "  to  say  that,  busied  as  I 
have  been  in  public  life,  I  have  never  read 
a  line  of  Tennyson's.  Send  me  two  or 
three  of  his  poems  which  may  enable  me 
to  form  an  opinion."  The  poems  sent 
were  "Locksley  Hall"  and  "Ulysses." 
Peel,  with  unusual  warmth,  expressed  his 
admiration  of  both,  bestowing  upon  the 
"  Ulysses "  bis  highest  praise,  and  he 
made  at  once  the  appointment  which 
Milnes  had  advised. 

Such  an  exercise  of  power,  was,  it  must 
be  confessed,  an  exceptional  incident  in 
Lord  Houghton's  career.    For  the  most 
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part  his  influeDce  was  disproportionate  to 
his  position  as  a  leading  member  of  Par- 
liament, to  his  abilities,  to  bis  social  op- 
portunities and  rank.  Ascendancy  is  to 
the  stern,  is  even  perhaps  to  the  fierce, 
while  M lines  was  the  most  kindly,  for- 
^ivin^,  tolerant,  and  indulgent  of  men. 
"  Houg:hton,"  writes  to  me  one  who  knew 
him  well,  **  with  all  his  high  gifts,  had,  like 
most  really  noble  men,  a  good  deal  of  the 
woman  in  his  nature,  not  only  of  the  gen- 
tle, the  merciful  woman,  but  also  of  the 
woman  excellin|i^  man  by  her  ready  initia- 
tive, by  her  swift  sagacity  transcendent  of 
the  reasoning  process,  and  now  and  then 
bv  her  nimble,  her  clever  resort  to  a 
charming  little  bit  of  stage  artifice.  My 
laundress  had  come  to  me  one  day  in 
floods  of  tears  because  her  little  boy  of 
eleven  years  old,  but  looking,  she  said, 
much  younger  (being  small  of  stature), 
had  wandered  ofif  with  another  little  boy 
of  about  the  same  age  to  a  common  near 
London,  where  they  found  an  old  mare 
erazing.  The  urchins  put  a  handkerchief 
in  the  mouth  of  the  mare  to  serve  for  a 
bridle,  got  both  of  them  on  her  back,  and 
triumphantly  rode  her  ofif,  but  were  com- 
mitted to  Newgate  for  horse-stealing.  My 
laundress  (not  wanting  in  means)  took 
measures  for  having  her  child  duly  de- 
fended by  counsel,  but  1  thought  it  cruel 
that  the  fate  of  the  poor  little  boy  should 
be  resting  on  the  chances  of  a  solemn  trial, 
and  I  mentioned  the  matter  to  Milnes. 
He  instantly  gave  the  right  counsel. 
'*  Tell  your  laundress  to  take  care  that  at 
the  trial  both  the  little  boys  —  ^^M,  mind 
—  shall  appear  in  nice  clean  pinafores." 
The  effect,  as  my  laundress  descrit>ed  it 
to  me,  was  like  magic.  The  two  little 
boys  in  their  nice  pinafores  appeared  in 
the  dock  and  smilingly  gazed  round  the 
court.  **  What  is  the  meaning  of  this?" 
said  the  judge,  who  had  read  the  deposi- 
tions and  now  saw  the  pinafores.  '*A 
case  of  horse-stealing,  ro^  lord."  **  Stuff 
and  nonsense !  "said  the  judge  with  indig- 
nation. **  Horse-stealing  indeed  I  The 
boys  stole  a  ride"  Then  the  pinafores  so 
sagaciously  suggested  by  Milnes  had  al- 
most an  ovation  in  court,  and  all  who  had 
had  to  do  with  the  prosecution  were  made 
to  sufiEer  by  the  judge's  indignant  com- 
roent.*' 

There  were  many  other  essentially 
feminine  traits  in  his  nature;  prominent 
among  them  his  love  of  domestic  manage- 
ment. Although  he  was  ever  surrounded 
by  the  ladies  of  his  family,  and  was  com- 
forted in  late  years  especially  by  the  so- 
ciety of  his  sister.  Lady  Gal  way,  with 


whom  as  a  boy  he  had  been  brought  up, 
and  who  devoted  herself  to  him  with  an 
affection  and  assiduity  infinitely  touching 
and  beautiful,  he  wrote  his  notes  of  invi- 
tation with  his  own  hand  and  himself 
made  the  arrangements  for  the  reception, 
the  departure,  and  the  general  entertain- 
ment of  his  guests  at  Fryston.  It  was 
owing,  perhaps,  to  this  womanly  element 
in  his  nature  that  he  sometimes  elicited 
confessions  of  a  sort  not  often  vouchsafed 
to  men.  During  one  of  the  divisions  on 
the  Jew  Emancipation  Bill,  which  was 
taking  place  at  a  time  when  the  success 
of  the  measure  was  virtually  assured, 
Milnes,  finding  himself  by  the  side  of 
Disraeli  in  the  lobby,  made  bold  to  con- 
gratulate him  in  his  character  of  a  Jew. 
" Yes,"  observed  Disraeli,  "I  am  a  Jew 
and  a  Radical,  and  I  defy  anybody  to  say 
I  ever  pretended  the  contrary."  The  true 
meaning  of  this  little  speech,  which  only 
stupidity  can  misconstrue,  is  obvious. 
What  Disraeli  desired  to  convey  was  not 
of  course  that  he  had  never  worn  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Tory  cock- 
ade, but  that  what  he  had  worn  was  on/y^ 
after  all,  a  cockade,  and  that  having  en- 
listed with  the  Conservatives,  he  desired 
to  help  them  for  his  own  sake  in  fighting 
their  battles,  without  really  playing  the 
hypocrite  to  the  extent  of  making  any 
intellectual  man  fancy  that  be  really 
shared  their  notions. 

The  mention  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  name 
suggests  another  of  Lord  Houghton's  dis- 
tinguishing qualities.  In  a  letter  written 
to  me  by  the  late  Mr.  Hayward,  eight 
years  ago,  apropos  of  an  opinion  I  had 
presumed  to  offer  on  Lord  Houghton,  are 
these  words :  **  Houghton's  is  a  fine  in- 
tellect, spoiled  by  paradox."  A  paradox 
is  conventionally  supposed  to  imply  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  contradiction  —  to 
involve  on  the  face  of  it  some  aggressive 
inconsistency.  One  should  rather  under- 
stand by  it  something  that  runs  counter 
to  the  received  opinion,  and  inasmuch  as 
there  is  always  an  a  priori  objection  to 
the  truth  of  whatever  does  this,  every 
paradox  may  be  thought  to  bring  us  to  the 
verge  of  romance.  With  Milnes,  paradox 
was  generally  an  instrument  either  for 
the  suggestion  of  truth,  in  which  case  it 
served  the  same  logical  purpose  as  anal- 
ogy, or  stimulating  conversation  and  elic- 
iting the  opinions  of  others.  It  was  thus 
the  precise  sort  of  intellectual  weapon  nat- 
ural to  one  who  was  not  what  the  French 
call  un  homme  sMeux^  who  was  always 
pursuing  truth  tentatively  and  who,  with 
that  aim,  loved  to  throw  out  views  which 
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were  not  necessarily  the  less  sound  be- 
cause tbey  might  be  strange.  When  for 
instance  Milnes  declared  some  forty-four 
years  ago  that  Disraeli,  then  strange  and 
actually  repulsive  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, would  achieve  the  highest  place  in 
Parliament,  he  was  thought  by  those  who 
heard  him  to  be  uttering  a  mere  piece 
of  uninteresting  nonsense.  It  took  the 
slower  world  years  to  learn  that  he  had 
truly  divined  the  future.  An  instance  of 
the  second  kind  of  paradox,  the  paradox 
with  a  purpose,  in  which  Milnes  delighted, 
was  the  audacity  with  which,  at  a  dinner 
table,  he  once  improvised  a  vindication 
of  deception  and  falsehood.  The  object 
was  rendered  immediately  apparent  be- 
cause it  "drew'*  Carlyle,  who  proceeded 
to  do  exactly  that  which  Milnes  had  meant 
him  to  do,  vehemently  to  take  up  the  cudg- 
els in  favor  of  the  eternal  verities. 

No  one  who  has  ever  possessed  any- 
thing like  Lord  Houghton's  intellectual 
power  has  qualified  it  by  so  much  of  sport* 
iveness.  And  perhaps  it  would  not  be 
wrong  if  one  were  to  sav  that  intellectual 
sportiveness  and  intellectual  curiosity 
were  the  two  dominant  "notes"  of  his 
mind.  In  one  of  his  poems,  "  The  Men  of 
Old,'*  he  contrasts  the  old  pagan  thinkers 
and  patriots  with  their  latter-day  succes- 
sors. '*  I  know  not,"  he  writes,  "  that  the 
men  of  old  were  better  than  men  now." 
Yet  on  the  whole  he  gives  the  palm  to  the 
former,  of  whom  he  says  :  — 

Blending  their  souKs  sublimest  needs 

With  tasks  of  every  day, 
They  went  about  their  gravest  deeds 

As  noble  boys  at  play. 

The  words  **  noble  boys  "  carry  with 
them  a  touch  of  illumination  to  those  who 
have  heard  Lord  Houghton  talk  of  the 
intellectual  friends  with  whom  he  lived 
at  Cambridge  as  his  **  playfellows  "  —  a 
pretty,  and,  on  his  lips,  singularly  appro- 
priate expression.  He  was  a  worker,  but 
be  worked  in  his  own  light-hearted  fash- 
ion ;  he  was  a  searcher  after  truth,  but  in 
his  own  easy  way.  Aristippus,  the  Cyre- 
naic,  often  wished  that  he  could  for  a 
short  time  be  a  woman,  and  there  was  a 
heroine  of  Greek  mythology,  Cxnis,  who, 
prompted  by  an  analogous  motive,  actu- 
ally succeeded  in  effecting  a  correspond- 
ing transformation,  and  was  henceforth 
known  as  Cxneus.  If  Milnes  never  gave 
articulate  utterance  to  the  wish  of  Aris- 
tippus, he  at  least  went  so  far  in  that  path 
as  to  play  Shakespeare's  Beatrice  in  some 
theatricals  at  Cambridge.  There  was 
much,  as  will  be  presently  pointed  out,  in 


common  between  the  genius  of  Hough- 
ton and  the  genius  of  the  poets  of  classi- 
cal Hellas.  He  resembled,  too,  the  more 
restless  of  the  Hellenic  speculators  by 
the  intensity  of  his  intellectal  inquisitive- 
ness.  His  impassioned  eagerness,  ever 
of  an  intellectual  kind,  distinguished  him 
from  all  other  people.  **  If,"  writes  to  me 
the  friend  from  whose  instructive  letter  I 
have  already  quoted,  "you  had  had  the 
devil  himself  staying  with  you,  Houghton 
would  have  almost  turned  you  out  of  your 
own  house,  in  order  to  learn  all  that  your 
guest  could  tell  him;  would  have  turned 
the  conversation  abruptly  to  the  subject 
of  *  hoofs  and  horns ;  *  would  have  asked 
whether  the  prowess  of  the  angel  Michael 
was  not  greatly  exaggerated;  and  would 
not  have  gone  away  till  he  had  mastered 
the  whole  subject  of  the  Evil  One,  and 
his  relations  with  the  heavens  above  and 
the  earth  below.  He  never,  like  other 
young  men,  affected  a  love  of  dangers; 
out  under  the  impulsion  of  insatiable  curi- 
osity he  would  brave  anything.  I  once 
knew  him  go  up  in  a  balloon.  This,  a  de- 
scent in  a  diving-bell  exbepted,  was  prob* 
ably  the  only  achievement  approximating 
to  athletic  which  Lord  Houghton  ever  at- 
tempted. Prodigious  though  as  a  young 
man,  and  even  as  a  man  matured  or  ad- 
vanced in  years,  his  energy  was,  it  dis- 
played itself  always  in  an  intellectual 
field.  He  was  never  a  sportsman.  He 
never  hunted  and  he  never  shot." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  what  con- 
stituted to  a  large  extent  Lord  Houghton's 
intellectual  and  social  charm  was  an  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  his  political  advance- 
ment. He  was  not  naturally  a  good 
speaker.  Such,  however,  were  the  pains 
which  he  took  with  himself  that  he  ended 
by  acquiring  the  art,  and  what  he  once 
said  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  **  The  two 
best  after  dinner  speakers,  sir,  are  your 
Royal  Highness  and  myself,"  was  literally 
true.  On  occasions  of  a  graver  character 
he  never  commanded  an  equal  success. 
The  intellectual  inquirer  was  so  prominent 
in  his  nature,  that  although  he  might 
speak  quite  positively  without  uttering  a 
word  which  tended  to  disclose  the  arrikre 
P$nsie^  he  always  found  it  impossible  to 
induce  his  hearers  to  take  him  in  earnest. 
There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was 
well  aware  of  this  difficulty.  What  he 
lacked  by  nature  he  endeavored  to  make 
good  by  art.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to 
assume  in  his  speeches  a  kind  of  gravity 
or  solemnity  absolutely  foreign  to  himself. 
Undertaking  once  at  the  Cambridge  Union 
to  deliver  an  oration  glorifying  the  genius 
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of  Milton,  he  attempted  to  rise  worthily  to 
the  height  of  his  great  argument  by  rev- 
erently calling  the  author  of  "Paradise 
Lost  *' /)/r.  Milton.  As  an  inevitable  re- 
sult, he  threw  the  whole  assembly  into 
roars  of  laughter.  No  one  had  a  larger 
store  of  learning  or  of  precepts  on  the 
subject  of  oratory  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  many  are  they  who  have  prof- 
ited by  his  counsels.  Yet  he  could  not 
practise  what  he  preached.  He  could  not 
make  his  audience  take  him  as  un  homme 
sirieux.  One  need  not,  therefore,  wonder 
that  he  failed  to  obtain  the  official  rank 
which  he  coveted.  His  intellect  indeed 
was  so  bright,  so  discursive,  and  his  indi- 
viduality so  splendidly  strong,  that  he  was 
not  a  man  to  be  put  in  a  team  under  the 
harness  of  the  public  service.  Yet  he 
did  not  think  so  himself,  and  was  eager  to 
take  office,  singling  out  the  most  laborious 
office  in  the  world,  the  under-secretary- 
ship  of  foreign  affairs;  and,  as  his  abili- 
ties were  universally  recognized,  his 
knowledge  vast,  his  speaking  fully  good 
enough  for  the  purpose,  and  his  acquaint- 
ance with  public  men  abroad  and  at  home 
almost  universal,  whilst,  moreover,  he  en- 
joyed the  esteem  and  confidence  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  the  prime  minister,  and  was 
afterwards  on  terms  of  friendship  with 
Lord  and  Lady  Palmerston,  it  might  seem 
that  there  was  absolutely  nothing  to  pre- 
vent his  attaining  the  object  in  view;  but 
the  one  cause  of  the  obstruction  was  as- 
signed by  Lady  Palmerston,  in  three  words 
spoken  one  day  when  Palmerston  was 
forming  a  government.  To  a  friend  of 
hers  who  had  mentioned  Milnes  prais- 
ingly,  she  said  simply,  **  Yes,  but  I  ob- 
serve that  men  smile  when  they  speak  of 
him,  as  if  they  did  not  think  him  quite 
serious." 

Speaking  of  the  Palmerstons,  **  Milnes," 
again  to  quote  my  correspondent,  **was 
with  them  at  Broadlands  in  the  Christmas 
of  1851,  when  no  other  guest  was  in  the 
house.  All  at  once  —  I  think  in  the  even- 
ing—  there  came  a  despatch,  brought  by 
a  queen's  messenger.  Palmerston  read 
the  despatch  quietly  without  betraying  any 
emotion,  or  even  any  particular  interest, 
and  handed  it  silently  to  Lady  Palmerston. 
She  seized  its  import  at  a  glance,  and 
putting  no  restraint  upon  herself  burst 
out  into  violent  wrath.  The  despatch  was 
one  from  *Lord  John,'  simply  dismissing 
Palmerston  from  his  office  of  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs.  The  blow  was  the 
more  startling,  since  dismissal — unmiti- 
gated, unveiled  dismissal  under  any  such 
conditions  —  had  at    that    time    become 


obsolete.  I  dare  say  Milnes  to  the  utmost 
of  his  kindly  nature  shared  the  indigna- 
tion of  Lady  Palmerston  ;  but  he  loved 
the  drama,  and  could  not  have  helped 
being  interested  by  seeing  a  blow  delivered 
so  apparently  powerful  and  decisive,  yet 
destined,  as  perhaps  he  foresaw,  to  be 
after  all  so  harmless.  Before  many  more 
weeks  had  passed,  the  tables  were  turned 
on  Lord  John." 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  this  great 
lover  of  piradox  illustrated  in  his  life  a 
paradox  far  more  striking  than  any  of 
those  which  he  ever  propounded  in  speech. 
Forced  by  the  eagerness  of  his  nature  to 
be  always  in  a  crowd,  whether  in  London 
society,  in  assemblies  of  politicians,  of 
philanthropists,  of  poets,  of  philosophers 
and  publicists,  he  was  yet  at  heart  the 
least  gregarious  of  men.  In  his  mind,  at 
least,  he  never  "  trooped,"  never  "  flocked," 
never  **  herded"  with  any  of  the  myriads 
of  his  fellow-creatures.  Perhaps  the  man 
himself  never  spoke  more  sincerely,  or 
more  from  the  depths  of  his  heart  than  in 
what,  though  I  believe  it  has  been  vulgar- 
ized by  being  set  to  jingling  music,  is  one 
of  the  finest  and  profoundest  of  his  poems, 
**  Strangers  Yet."  Take  these  two  stan- 
zas: — 

Strangers  yet  I 
After  strife  for  common  ends. 
After  title  of  "old  friends," 
After  passions  fierce  and  tender, 
After  cheerful  self-surrender, 
Hearts  may  beat  and  eyes  be  met, 
And  the  souls  be  strangers  yet. 

Strangers  yet  I 
Oh,  the  bitter  thought  to  scan 
All  the  loneliness  of  man, 
Nature,  by  magnetic  laws, 
Circle  unto  circle  draws. 
But  they  only  touch  when  met. 
Never  mingle — strangers  yet. 

It  was  not  any  instinctive  tendency  to 
go  in  the  beaten  track  of  humanity  but 
the  inexhaustible  kindness  of  his  own 
good  heart  which  bound  him  to  his  be- 
loved fellow-creatures.  Whether  this  in- 
dividuality would  have  remained  through- 
out so  strong,  whether  he  would  have 
always  stood  firm  as  a  rock  against  the 
examples  of  people  about  him,  but  for 
the  conditions  under  which  he  had  been 
brought  up,  his  home  education,  and  the 
early  Italianization,  to  use  a  barbarous 
compound,  of  his  mind,  may  be  doubted. 
But  of  the  fact  itself  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever. 

The  merit  and  beauty  of  Lord  Hough- 
ton's poetic  performances  are  in  an  in- 
verse ratio  to  their  length.     He  is  seen  at 
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bis  best,  his  thought  is  most  felicitous  and 
his  diction  most  polished,  in  his  shorter 
pieces.  He  was,  as  Lord  Beaconsllield 
described  him,  under  the  guise  of  Mr. 
Vavasour  in  **Tancred"  —  a  description 
so  admirable  that  it  practically  exhausts 
the  man  —  **  a  poet  and  a  real  poet."  But 
then,  "  his  life  was  a  gyration  of  energetic 
curiosity;  an  insatiable  whirl  of  social 
celebrity.  There  was  not  a  congregation 
of  sages  and  philosophers  in  any  part  of 
Europe  which  he  did  not  attend  as  a 
brother.  He  was  present  at  the  camp  of 
Kalisch  in  his  yeomanry  uniform,  and  as- 
sisted at  the  festivals  of  Barcelona  in  an 
Andalusian  jacket."  An  existence  of  this 
kind  could  not  but  have  the  effect  of  with 
drawing  attention  from  bis  poetry.  Speech 
in  the  House  of  Lords;  meeting  at  Marl- 
borough House;  speech  by  the  chairman 
of  this  society;  speech  by  the  chairman 
of  that  —  no  one  reading  of  these  labors 
every  day  in  his  Times  would  incline  to 
turn  from  his  newspaper  to  the  lovely 
poems  of  Milnes*s  early  days  ;  and  it  is 
only  now,  when  the  grave  has  closed  over 
bim,  that  he  will  cease  to  intercept  the 
public  appreciation  of  his  works.  For 
years  together  a  great  critic,  who  never 
tired  of  declaring  his  exalted  estimate  of 
Houghton's  genius,  used  to  work  himself 
into  a  perfect  fury  of  passion  at  the  spec- 
tacle  of  his  poet  appearing  so  constantly 
ID  public  life. 

Intense  sympathy  is,  perhaps,  the  key- 
note of  Houghton's  poetry  as  it  is  of  his 
character.  He  did  not  describe  so  much 
as  interpret.  Instead  of  drawing  a  mere 
picture  of  Oriental  personalities,  or  of  the 
heroes  of  the  old  Greek  mythology,  he 
identified  himself  with  them  and  told 
the  world  what  thev  felt.  Other  poets, 
proceeding  objectively,  produced  more  or 
less  frigid  and  inanimate  presentments 
of  the  heathen  life  of  Hellas,  or  of  the 
sensuous  existence  of  the  gorgeous  past. 
Houghton  brought  the  subjective  treat- 
ment to  bear  on  old  times  and  made  them 
aglow  with  the  warmth  of  actual  being. 
Contrast  the  treatment  of  classical  themes, 
as  shown  in  "The  Tomb  of  Laius"  or 
•*  The  Flowers  of  Helicon,"  with  the  treat- 
ment of  Shelley  or  Keats.  Contrast  his 
handling  of  the  life  of  the  harem  with  that 
of  Moore,  and  a  difference,  as  between 
that  of  life  and  death,  at  once  discloses 
itself.  Houghton  loved  to  linger  on  the 
borders  of  wonderland.  He  was  forever 
laboring  to  believe.  There  was  no  mys- 
tery of  the  hour  in  which  he  did  not  strive 
to  initiate  himself.  As  it  was  with 
thought-reading,  so  had  it  previously  been 


with  table-turning.  No  yearning  could  be 
more  insatiate  than  his  to  find  that  the 
destiny  of  poor  mortality  might  not,  after 
all,  be  so  narrow,  so  meaningless,  as  sci- 
ence demonstrated  it  to  be.  He  was  en- 
amored of  credulity;  and  although  his 
keen,  clear  intellect  and  his  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  prevented  the  gratification  of  his 
passion,  he  still  held  that,  impossible  as 
it  was  to  push  his  search  after  knowledge 
beyond  the  limits  inexorably  set,  there 
still  might  be  bliss,  actual  bliss,  in  belief 
resting  on  fancy.  '*  We  would,"  he  writes 
in  '*Anima  Mundi,"  — 

We  would,  indeed,  be  somewise  as  Thou  art. 
Not  spring  and  bud,  and  flower,  and  fade, 
and  fall, 

Not  fix  our  intellects  on  some  scant  part 
Of  nature,  but  enjoy  or  feel  it  all. 

We  would  assert  theprivUege  of  a  soul^ 

In  that  it  knows  to  understand  the  whole. 

The  lines  italicized  seem  exactly  to  ex- 
plain the  attitude  of  Houghton's  intellect 
towards  the  problems  of  the  universe. 
He  was,  as  he  may  have  called  himself  in 
the  lines  entitled  *'The  Peace  of  God," 
"  this  life's  inquiring  traveller,"  endlessly 
busy  with  the  unravelling  of  complicated 
truths  and  the  solution  of  dark  enigmas, 
ever  analyzing  the  complex  ag^^regate  of 
human  sentiment,  ever  impressed  by  the 
hidden  analogies  and  resemblances  of 
things,  now  ready  to  elevate  the  creations 
of  his  fancy  to  the  dignity  of  immortal 
verities,  now  asking  whether  there  be 
such  a  thing  at  all  as  truth. 

In  some  of  the  most  exquisite  of  his 
earlier  verses  he  laments  the  rapid,  irre- 
trievable passing  away  of  youth.  **  Youth  " 
he  exclaims,  *'  is  gone  away  ;  cruel,  cruel 
youth  I "    And  he  concludes,  — 

We  are  cold,  very  cold,  — 
All  our  blood  is  drying  old, 
And  a  terrible  heart-dearth 
Reigns  for  us  in  heaven  and  earth. 
Forth  we  stretch  our  chilly  fingers 
In  poor  effort  to  attain 
Tepid  embers,  where  still  lingers 
Soul-preserving  warmth,  in  vain. 

But  the  youth  whose  flight  the  poet  de- 
plores is  not  merely  the  freshness  of  man's 
existence,  rt  is  the  freshness  of  the  world. 
It  is  more  than  the  individual  man  that  is 
growing  old,  it  is  the  round  earth  and 
everything  that  is  thereon.  The  ancients 
were  the  youths  of  humanity ;  we  mod- 
erns, as  Bacon  said,  are  the  true  ancients. 
Houghton  bewails  the  disappearance  of 
the  primitive  paganism  of  mankind  as  if 
it  were  a  personal  loss  which  he  had  him- 
self sustained.     He  writes  on  all  these 
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subjects  like  one  born  out  of  his  due  time. 
In  those  days  in  which  he  seems  to  say 
he  fain  would  have  lived,  there  was  no 
depressing  consciousness  of  the  world's 
failures,  there  were  no  gloomy  yesterdays 
of  aspirations  baffled  and  sorrows  accu- 
mulated on  which  to  look  back.  The 
retrospect  was  bright  in  fancy;  the  pros- 
pect glorious  with  hope.  What  matter  if 
rhe  heathens  of  classic  antiquity  lived  in 
an  atmosphere  of  vain  imaginings,  and 
fed  themselves  only  on  the  fictions  of  their 
fancy.  It  was  enough  for  them;  their 
fancies  were  to  them  as  facts,  and  they 
therefore  supplied  a  faith.  The  feeling 
which  Houghton  betrays  in  his  classical 
poems  towards  these  men  is  one  of  almost 
passionate  envy.  With  such  thoughts 
the  poetry  of  his  best  and  earliest  period 
is  charged.  He  realized  and  gave  artic- 
ulate expression  to  the  sentiments  and 
aspirations  of  pagan  antiquity  with  an 
enthusiasm  and  pathos  that  in  their  way 
have  never  been  surpassed  and  seldom 
approached.  Again  and  again  be  speaks 
as  from  the  very  soul  of  one  of  his  Hel- 
lenic heroes  or  favorites  who  were  trou- 
bled by  no  doubt  that  their  worthy  resolves 
would  be  sanctioned  by  the  approving 
thunders  of  Zeus,  misht  even  be  followed 
by  counsels  from  the  lips  of  Pallas  Athene 
herself.  He  could  not,  like  the  emperor 
Julian,  undertake  to  bring  back  into  life 
the  past  which  he  loved  so  much  by  any 
positive  edict,  but  he  could  testify  his 
desire  to  do  so,  he  could  proclaim  his 
sympathy  with  the  vanished  epoch  through 
the  mouth  of  his  muse.  As  in  Edward 
Bunbury's  great  history  of  **  Ancient  Ge- 
ography *'  and  its  illustrative  maps  we  see 
the  small  circlet  of  territories  within  the 
ring-fence  of  Oceanus,  which  was  all  that 
had  then  been  irradiated  by  the  mind  and 
imagination  of  Greece,  so  under  the  spell 
of  Houghton's  genius  the  circlet  becomes 
all  aglow  with  the  rapturous  fervor  of  a 
life  illumined  and  glorified,  and  almost 
created  by  poetry. 

T.  H.  S.  EscoTT. 
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the  old  school,  and  himself  pronounced  a 
fitting  eulogium  00  their  characteristics, 
—  on  their  spirit,  their  humor,  their  cour- 
age, their  independence,  which  made  them 
stand  out,  be  says,  "like  primitive  rocks 
above  ordinary  society."  **  Their  qualities 
of  sense,  humor,  affection,  and  spirit  were 
embodied  in  curious  outsides ;  for  they 
all  dressed,  and  spoke,  and  did  exactly  aa 
they  chose  — their  language,  like  their 
habits,  entirely  Scotch,  but  without  aov 
other  vulgarity  than  what  perfect  natural- 
ness is  sometimes  mistaken  for."  The 
pity  is,  that  so  few  means  have  been 
spared  us  of  recalling  the  personalities  of 
these  grand  dames  with  whom  the  last 
sparks  of  Scottish  character  appear  to 
have  been  extinguished.  They  were  not, 
as  a  rule,  letter-writers  —  the  passion  for 
memoirs  did  not  exist  in  their  day  — and 
they  have  come  down  to  us  mainly  as  the 
heroines  of  some  eccentricity,  or  the 
authors  of  some  shrewd  saying  or  absurd 
remark.  What  a  field  for  observation  a 
Mr.  Pepys  or  a  Horace  Walpole  would 
have  found  in  the  society  of  the  Scottish 
capital  towards  the  middle  years  of  the 
last  century!  What  graphic  pictures 
might  we  not  have  had  of  old  Lady  Stair 
en  pUine  cour  at  Holy  rood  three  times 
striking  the  floor  with  her  cane,  and  each 
time  proclaiming  the  Earl  of  Dundonald 
**  a  damned  villain ;  "  or  of  that  beautiful 
hoyden  Jane  Maxwell,  afterwards  Duch- 
ess of  Gordon,  riding  on  a  pig,  with  her 
not  less  lovely  sister  Eglantine,  the  future 
Lady  Wallace  of  Craigie,  acting  as  driver ; 
or  of  the  witty  Lady  Dick  in  male  attire 
engaged  in  even  more  questionable  frolics 
in  the  High  Street,  and  brawling  with  the 
watch ;  or,  yet  more  pleasing  retrospect, 
Susanna,  Countess  of  Eglinton,  the  grand- 
est and  fairest  of  great  ladies,  heading  the 
procession  of  eight  sedans  ablaze  with 
gilt  and  armorial  bearings,  in  which  she 
and  her  seven  daughters,  not  less  fair 
than  herself,  were  being  carried  towards 
the  old  Assembly  Rooms  1  A  curious  mix- 
ture of  high-descended  dignity  and  sim- 
plicity must  the  leaders  of  Scottish  fashion 
have  presented,  if  we  can  believe  Pate-in- 
Perirs  somewhat  rash  assertion,  that*«a 
tartan  screen,  and  once  a  year  a  new  cock- 
ernony  from  Paris,  should  serve  a  count- 
ess.*' They  passed,  and  left  only  their 
traces  in  the  beauties  which  they  lent  to 
the  canvases  of  Ramsay,  Aikman,  and 
Raeburn,  and  the  traditional  traits  which 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  as  oddities 
of  their  generation ;  and  if  we  picture  to 
ourselves  the  Scottish  lady  of  the  last 
century,  we  are  most  readily  tempted  to 
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£all  back  upon  that  delightful  idealization 
of  all  her  higher  qualities,  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  Mrs.  Bethune  Baliol. 

We  were  perhaps  somewhat  hasty  in 
complaining  that,  beyond  portraits  and 
grotesque  anecdotes,  Scotch  ladies  of  the 
last  century  have  left  no  .remains  behind 
them.  The  ponderous  tomes  of  the  club- 
books  have  guarded  the  intellectual  part 
of  not  a  few  of  them  as  safely,  and  almost 
as  undisturbedly,  as  the  heavy  headstones 
crowded  with  heraldic  devices,  cherubs, 
death's-heads,  and  cross-bones  have  pro- 
tected their  material  dust.  Such,  for 
iostaoce,  has  been  the  case  of  Mrs.  Calder- 
wood  of  Polton,  whose  intellectual  life  lay 
entombed  in  that  weighty  quarto  the 
'*  Coltness  Collections "  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  until  it  has  been  resusci- 
tated by  Colonel  Fergusson,  the  accom- 
plished biographer  of  *'  Henry  Erskine 
and  his  Kinsfolk."  Except  that  she  was 
a  lady  who  took  advantage  of  all  the  free- 
dom of  language  accorded  to  her  genera- 
tion, little  has  hitherto  been  generally 
koown  of  Mrs.  Calderwood  beyond  the 
limited  circle  of  club'book  readers;  and 
Colonel  Fergusson  has  shown  us  excel- 
lent reasons  for  saying  that  this  is  much 
to  be  regretted.  By  a  judicious  selection 
from  her  correspondence  contained  in  the 
**  Coltness  Collections,"  and  by  editing 
her  letters  into  a  continuous  narrative,  he 
has  succeeded  in  placing  before  us  a  most 
vigorous  and  lifelike  personality  of  the 
writer.  There  is  but  little  of  the  antique 
about  Mrs.  Calderwood;  her  duplicate 
might  still  be  found  among  Scotchwomen, 
although  we  might  have  to  seek  for  it 
some  degrees  Further  down  the  social 
scale.  Her  strongly  marked  individuality 
will  probably  appear  even  less  singular  to 
oar  more  liberal  notions  than  it  must 
have  done  to  her  contemporaries.  We 
can  imagine  her  as  a  woman  of  keen  wit 
and  a  sharp  tongue,  possessed  of  a  dan- 

Seroas  power  of  efiEective  ridicule,  and  a 
isposition  to  employ  it  when  her  feelings 
or  her  prejudices  were  at  work;  a  mind 
as  much  disposed  to  look  at  matters  from 
a  profane  as  from  a  pious  point  of  view ; 
a  kiodly,  shrewd,  energetic,  hot-tempered, 
and  withal  hot-headed  person. 

Mrs.  Calderwood  possessed  the  advan- 
tage,  unusual  to  the  great  mass  of  her 
countrywomen,  of  having  been  a  travelled 
Scotchwoman ;  and  it  is  owing  to  her 
travels,  and  to  the  journals  which  she 
kept,  and  the  letters  which  she  wrote  to 
her  friends  at  home,  that  we  are  able  at 
the  present  day  to  make  her  acquaintance 
so  closely.    There  is  a  vein  of  romance 
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connected  with  Mrs.  Calderwooa  s  expe- 
dition which  must  be  opened.  She  was 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Calderwood  of  Polton, 
who  may  exhaustively  be  described  as  a 
"douce"  Scotch  laird.  He  was  a  Whig 
and  she  was  a  Whig,  being  a  granddaugh- 
ter of  Sir  James  Steuart  of  Goodtrees,  and 
connected  by  blood  or  marriage  with  all 
the  leading  families  of  the  Covenant  and 
the  Revolution.  To  such  a  couple  the 
defeat  of  Culloden,  it  might  have  been 
thought,  could  only  prove  a  source  of  un- 
mixed rejoicing.  Yet  it  brought  a  heavy 
cloud  over  the  house  of  Polton,  and  con- 
demned its  master  and  mistress  to  brave 
the  dangers  of  the  German  Ocean,  and  to 
sojourn  for  a  season  among  the  depressed 
and  ruined  adherents  of  the  Stuarts  in 
their  Continental  retreats.  For  Mrs. 
Calderwood's  elder  brother.  Sir  James 
Steuart  of  Coltness,  had  in  some  inexpli- 
cable way  —  and  indeed  there  are  not  a 
few  points  in  his  history  that  need  clear- 
ing up — fallen  away  from  the  political 
creed  of  his  fathers,  had  become  a  rank 
Jacobite,  and  although  he  had  never  taken 
the  field,  was  included  among  the  pro- 
scribed adherents  of  the  Chevalier.  It 
seems  strange  that  a  gentleman  who  had 
ostensibly  taken  so  small  a  part  in  the 
rising  of  the  Forty-five  should  have  con- 
tinued to  be  excluded  from  the  clemency 
of  the  crown  after  many  more  active  par- 
ticipators had  received  a  free  pardon. 
Sir  James  Steuart  evidently  considered 
himself  the  victim  of  special  persecution 
at  the  hands  of  the  crown  authorities. 
Writing  to  his  brother-in-law,  the  Earl  of 
Buchan,  from  the  Continent  in  1746,  he 
thus  complains :  "  I  am  sure  there  cannot 
be  the  least  proof  against  me  of  high  trea- 
son. .  .  .  That  I  am  deeply  suspected  I 
know  very  well,  and  that  i  was  looked 
upon  as  a  furious  Jacobite  by  many  ;  but, 
good  God  !  is  that  a  reason  to  class  me  in 
a  bill  of  attainder  without  having  some 
sort  of  evidence  of  my  being  guilty  of 
high  treason?"  Cautiously  as  Sir  James 
had  acted,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
he  had  played  an  active  and  secret  part  in 
Jacobite  diplomacy,  which,  with  all  the 
other  intrigues  of  St.  Germains,  did  not 
escape  George  II.'s  ministers.  His  wife, 
Lady  Frances  Cbarteris,  the  "flower  of 
the  Wemyss  family,"  was  as  enthusiastic 
a  Jacobite  as  her  brother  Lord  Eicho,  and 
shortly  after  their  marriage  he  appears  to 
have  gone  abroad  in  the  interest  of  the 
house  of  Stuart.  Among  the  Stuart  pa« 
pers  there  are  various  traces  to  be  found 
of  his  activity.  For  instance,  we  find  him 
at  Ghent  in  August,  1745,  when  on  the 
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point  of  leaving  to  join  the  prince  in 
Scotland,  writing  to  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
George :  — 

I  am  now  pleased  finding  that  I  have  been 
able  to  be  of  some  use  here,  and  like  to  be  of 
much  more,  by  carrying  to  my  Prince  and 
C(^ntry  the  glorious  resolutions  of  the  Kings 
of  France  and  Spain,  who  have  charged  me 
by  their  Ministers  to  acquaint  his  Royal  High- 
ness and  nobles  of  Scotland  that  they  shall 
support  him  and  the  King  his  father's  cause 
with  all  their  force  b^  sea,  land,  etc.  ...  I 
shall  make  a  good  regiment  in  the  country  to 
serve  my  King,  and  I  hope  do  better  service 
there,  that  I  hope  in  God  there  will  be  an  in- 
vitation to  the  King  soon  to  come  to  this 
country  upon  good  grounds. 

Probably  prudence  and  the  persuasions 
of  his  Whig  kinsfolk  served  to  restrain 
his  enthusiasm  when  he  reached  Scotland, 
although  they  did  not  prevent  him  from 
completely  identifyiof;  himself  with  the 
Jacobite  party.  He  had  been  a  pensioner 
of  St.  Germains,  and  had  also  lent  his 
talents  to  the  difficult  subject  of  Jacobite 
finance.  The  Chevalier  de  St.  George, 
writing  to  Sir  James  in  September,  1746, 
remarks,  *Mhat  with  the  money  you 
brought  back  from  Scotland,  you  will  have 
a  good  deal  of  the  Spanish  money  still  in 
your  hands,"  which  cannot  be  better  ap- 
plied than  in  relieving  the  necessities  of 
the  unfortunate  exiles.  There  is  extant, 
too,  a  draft  commission  to  Sir  James, 
dated  December,  1746,  to  represent  the 
prince's  interests  at  the  court  of  France, 
where  he  was  a  persona  grata  to  the  Duke 
de  Bouillon  and  the  D*Argen8ons.  The 
attempts  which  either  Sir  James  or  his 
friends  at  home  were  making  to  minimize 
his  connection  with  the  Stuart  interest, 
and  to  procure  his  pardon,  seem  subse- 
quently  to  have  created  suspicion  in  the 
French  ministers;  and  Sir  James  retired 
to  Angouldme,  where  he  resided  until 
1754,  devoting  himself  with  much  success 
to  the  then  infant  science  of  political  econ- 
omy. Before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
seven  years'  war  with  France,  Sir  James 
and  his  family  migrated  to  Flanders,  as 
their  residence  in  a  hostile  country  would 
not  have  contributed  to  the  peace  which 
he  was  still  assiduously  endeavoring  to 
make  with  his  own  government.  And  it 
was  mainly  to  cheer  her  brother  and  his 
wife,  whose  circumstances  were  then  ap- 
parently much  depressed,  that  Mrs.  Cal- 
derwood  and  her  husband  set  out  upon 
their  venturesome  expedition. 

Never,  assurediv,  was  a  sentimental 
journey  chronicled  by  a  more  practical  per- 
son.   From  that  eventful  June  3,  1756, 


when  ''at  4  afternoon  I  set  out  from  Pol 
toun  and  sleeped  at  Pi  I  mure,*'  the  good 
dame  is  all  eyes  and  ears,  and,  according^ 
to  her  own  admission,  not  a  little  tongue 
also.  Hardly  has  she  got  over  the  Tweed 
than  she  has  to  take  up  her  testimony 
anent  Sabbath  desecration  by  playing  at 
football,  and  to  record  her  aclmiration  for 
the  unwonted,  not  to  say  unwelcome,  sight 
of  hassocks  for  kneeling  upon  in  Durham 
Cathedral,  which  she  drily  likens  to** so 
many  Cheshire  cheeses." 

I  think  [quoth  Mrs.  Calderwood]  the  catfae- 
dratl  of  Durham  is  the  most  ridiculous  piece 
of  expence  I  saw,  to  keep  up  such  a  pagentry 
of  idle  fellows  in  a  country  place,  where  there 
is  nobody  either  to  see  or  join  with  them,  for 
there  was  not  place  for  above  fifty  folks  be- 
sides the  performers. 

But  in  spite  of  the  air  of  critical  supe- 
riority with  which  she  regards  the  south- 
rons and  their  ways,  her  journey  to  the 
metropolis  was  not  altogether  profitless. 
By  the  time  she  reached  London,  she  had 
picked  up  a  receipt  for  making  Stilton 
cheese,  another  for  salting  butter,  a  pretty 
accurate  estimate  of  how  much  an  "  aiker  *' 
land  was  rented  at  in  the  different  shires 
through  which  she  passed,  and  various 
weighty  opinions  of  the  different  breeds 
of  cattle  she  had  met  with. 

London  was  then  excited  over  Admiral 
Byng's  failure  off  Minorca,  and  Mrs.  Cal- 
derwood was  not  slow  to  notice  and  sat* 
irize  the  wavering  views  of  the  statesmen, 
and  the  unreasoning  clamors  of  the  popu- 
lace. Her  sense  of  reverence,  never  very 
strong,  quite  deserts  her  when  she  dis- 
covers that  ministers  of  state,  instead  of 
answering  to  the  grand  ideas  which  she 
had  entertained  of  them,  were  **a  parcell 
of  old  ignorant  senseless  bodies,  who 
mind  nothing  but  eating  and  drinking,  and 
rolling  about  in  Hyde  Park." 

There  is  no  depending  on  news  at  London 
[she  continues] ;  there  was  a  lye  coined  for 
every  day  I  was  there,  and  every  one  of  them 
the  English  believed,  providing  it  was  agree- 
able. And  the  Court  is  no  better  informed 
than  the  vulgar :  for,  providing  there  are  two 
lyes  raised  in  one  day,  a  good  one  in  the  fore- 
noon ;  then  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  drinks  Mr. 
Byng*s  health  at  dinner:  out  comes  a  defeat 
in  the  afternoon;  he  damns  Mr.  Byng  for  a 
scoundrell.  Out  goes  one  of  the  Prmcess^s 
masters  to  Kew ;  he  tells  Mr.  Byng  has  defeat 
the  French.  The  Prince  of  VVales  hears  it  \ 
then  it  comes.  Who  told  you,  Heny  Peny  }  At 
last  it  lands  on  the  French  dancing-roaster, 
who  lays  it  on  a  Hanoverian  officer,  whose 
name  he  knew  not.    So  the  reports  go  abroad. 

Mrs.  Calderwood  could  only  speak  of 
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the  court  by  report,  and  indeed  only  saw 
fashionable  society  from  side  views  at 
Raoelacrh  and  Vauxhall.  She  does  not 
eadorse  the  general  verdict  on  Mary  Gun- 
ning, the  Countess  of  Coventry's  beauty, 
but  regards  her  as  **a  pert,  stinking-like 
hassy."  *'  She  was  in  dishabille,  and  very 
shabby  drest,  but  was  painted  over  her 
very  jaw-bones."  The  good  lady  of  Polton 
never  once  allows  herself  to  be  betrayed 
loto  admiration.  London  and  its  society 
she  regards  from  a  tolerant,  not  to  say 
patronizing  point  of  view,  that  would  have 
been  infinitely  amusing  to  contemporary 
Cockneys  could  they  have  been  privileged 
to  read  and  gifted  to  understand  her  cor- 
respondence. She  is,  however,  disposed 
to  be  pleased  with  Greenwich  Hospital, 
which  she  pronounces  **a  ridiculous  fine 
thing,"  and  remarks  that  **no  wonder  the 
English  are  transported  with  a  place  they 
can  see  about  them  in."  But  on  the  whole, 
she  views  the  sights  of  London  very  much 
in  the  spirit  of  Richie  Moniplies,  whoun- 
blushingly  maintained  the  superiority  of 
the  Edinburgh  West  Port  to  the  White- 
hall gateways  of  the  great  Holbein,  and  of 
the  Water  of  Leith  and  the  Nor'  Loch  as 
navigable  rivers  compared  to  the  Thames. 
Even  in  the  matter  of  English  cookery, 
with  which  her  countrymen  were  popu- 
larly supposed  not  to  quarrel,  Mrs.  Cal- 
derwood  is  not  to  be  appeased :  — 

As  for  their  victualis  they  make  such  a  work 
atxiut,  1  cannot  enter  into  the  taste  of  [them]  ; 
or  rather,  I  think,  they  have  no  taste  to  enter 
into.  The  meat  is  juicy  enough,  but  has  so 
little  taste,  that  if  [you]  shut  your  eyes,  you 
will  not  know  by  either  taste  or  smell  what 
you  are  eating.  The  lamb  and  veall  look  as  if 
they  had  been  blanched  in  water.  The  smell 
of  dinner  will  never  intimate  that  it  is  on  the 
table.  No  such  effluvia  as  beef  and  cabbadge 
was  ever  found  at  London.  I  never  used  to 
be  fond  of  bacon  or  salt  things,  and  did  not 
reflect  upon  it,  till  after  that  I  ate  of  them 
whenever  I  could,  as  it  was  without  thinking 
but  that  it  was  better  than  it  used  to  be,  till  I 
considered  and  found  that  it  had  been  from 
its  having  more  taste  that  made  me  have  a 
naturall  desire  for  it.  I  am  not  surprised  the 
English  run  into  French  cookry,  or  to  speak 
with  so  much  pleasure  of  rashers  of  bacon  or 
of  roasted  beef,  for  their  beef  and  bacon  are 
their  best. 

Their  London  business  despatched,  the 
Calderwoods  journeyed  to  Harwich,  and 
took  the  government  packet  across  to 
Helvoetsluys.  The  lady's  account  of  this 
doleful  voyage  has  been  frequently  quoted ; 
and  if  our  memory  serves  us  rightly,  her 
editor  has  somewhat  toned  down  the  elo- 
qneot  force  of  her  description.    Suffice  it 


to  say  that  a  cross  wind  compelled  them 
to  cast  anchor  off  the  coast  of  Suffolk, 
**  when  every  one  fell  a-voniiting,  and  there 
was  such  sighing  and  groaning  in  the  two 
cabins  as  I  never  heard  the  like." 

Mr.  Calderwood  had  got  possession  of  the 
state-room,  and  there  lay  he  snug,  with  the 
door  shut,  very  squeamish.  There  was  such  a 
stink  below  that  I  durst  not  go  down,  so  sat 
above  till  it  was  almost  dark ;  then  down  and 
into  bed  as  soon  as  possible,  very,  very  squcam- 
ish.  I  could  not  keep  my  feet  in  the  cabin, 
and  it  was  such  an  operation  betwixt  John 
[John  Rattray,  their  servant]  and  me  tu  get 
off  some  of  my  clothes,  and  to  get  on  my  night- 
clothes,  that  had  anybody  been  inclined  to 
laugh,  they  might  have  had  a  good  subject.  I 
at  last  got  to  bed,  but  such  a  night  I  think  I 
never  will  forget. 

The  reader  may,  with  profit  and  amuse* 
ment,  follow  Mrs.  Calderwood's  footsteps 
through  Holland  from  Rotterdam  to  Delft 
and  the  Hague,  where  the  Dutch  court 
was  at  that  time  presided  over  by  the 
mother  of  the  young  stadtholder,  Princess 
Anne,  daughter  of  George  1 1 .  The  frugal 
and  industrious  Dutch  impress  Mrs.  Cal- 
derwood more  favorably  than  her  own 
neighbors  across  the  Tweed ;  but  she  com- 
plains that  **  almost  none  of  them  have 
the  look  of  gentlemen  or  ladies. '  She 
finds  the  "vivers"  dear;  but  "their 
cookery  is  preferable  to  ours  in  all  manner 
of  stewes  and  stoved  things."  They  travel 
on  a  trekschuyt  from  the  Hague  to  Am- 
sterdam, commanded  by  a  skipper  who 
"sits  on  his  hungkers;"  and  on  the  way 
she  finds  time  to' recall  the  following  anec- 
dote of  Andrew  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  the 
well-known  Scottish  republican  and  anti« 
Unionist :  — 

Salton  could  not  endure  the  smoak  of  toback, 
and  as  he  was  in  a  night-scoot,  the  skipper 
and  he  fell  out  about  his  forbidding  him  to 
smoak.  Salton,  finding  he  could  not  hinder 
him,  went  up  and  sat  on  the  ridge  of  the  boat, 
which  bows  like  an  arch.  The  skipper  was  so 
contentious  that  he  followed  him,  and  on  what- 
ever side  Salton  sat  he  put  his  pipe  in  the 
cheek  next  him  and  whifed  it  m  his  face. 
Salton  went  down  severall  times,  and  brought 
up  stones  in  his  pocket  from  the  ballast,  and 
slipt  them  into  the  skipper's  pocket  that  was 
next  the  water,  and  when  he  found  he  had 
loadened  him  as  much  as  would  sink  him,  he 
gives  him  a  shove  so  that  over  he  hirsled. 
The  boat  went  on,  and  Salton  came  down 
amongst  the  rest  of  the  passengers,  who  prob- 
ably were  asleep,  and  fell  asleep  amongst  the 
rest.  In  a  little  time  bump  came  the  scoot 
against  the  side,  on  which  they  all  damned  the 
skipper;  but  behold  when  they  called  there 
was  no  skipper,  which  would  breed  no  great 
amazement  in  a  Dutch  company. 
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Flanders,  however,  does  not  yield  the 
same  gratification  to  Mrs.  Calderwood  as 
Holland  had  done.  Her  Scottish  Puritan- 
ism rises  in  furious  wrath  at  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  she  writes  so  that  her  editor 
has  been  obliged  to  exercise  his  judgment 
in  excising  the  more  offensive  remarks; 
and  he  might,  without  much  indiscretion, 
have  gone  a  little  further.  Mrs.  Calder- 
wood indulges  to  the  full  in  that  coarse 
ridicule  which  —  since  the  time  when,  in 
David  Lindsay's  hands,  it  had  proved  a 
most  efficacious  instrument  in  breaking 
the  keys  of  .Rome  —  has  always  been  in 
high  favor  with  Scottish  controversialists. 
Mrs.  Calderwood  wields  these  antique 
weapons  with  admirable  skill;  and  we 
scarcely  know  whether  we  ought  to  be 
shocked  at  her  utter  lack  of  Christian 
charity  or  amused  at  her  profane  absurdi- 
ties, which,  although  less  refined,  recall 
the  language  which  Voltaire  much  about 
the  same  time  was  making  use  of.  Flan- 
ders was  then  full  of  English  and  Scot- 
tish priests.  The  religious  houses  were 
crowded  with  ladies  of  the  unfortunate 
families  who  bad  suffered  in  the  cause  of 
the  Stuarts.  The  lady  of  Polton  was  as 
much  an  adept  in  the  art  of  extracting  in- 
formation as  a  modern  newspaper  inter- 
viewer, and  she  managed  to  get  many 
curious  details  of  monastic  and  conventual 
life  from  the  Scotch  priests  and  sisters 
whom  she  encountered,  which  are  not  the 
less  readable  for  her  own  pungent  criti- 
cisms. 

It  was  at  Spa  that  the  Calderwoods  suc- 
ceeded in  meeting  their  relations ;  and 
they  found  the  famous  watering-place 
crowded  with  their  countrymen,  both 
Georgians  and  Jacobites,  and  with  many 
notabilities  from  the  Continental  States 
besides.  We  may  note  en  passant  that 
Flanders  at  that  time  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  quarantine  for  the 
British  exiles,  in  which,  away  from  the 
open  influence  of  France,  they  might 
qualify  themselves  for  the  pardon  which 
their  friends  were  striving  to  procure  for 
them.  There  was  also  the  usual  as- 
semblage of  adventurers,  sharpers,  Jews, 
and  eccentrics,  who  furnished  Mrs.  Cal- 
derwood with  excellent  material  for  study 
and  description.  Some  of  her  country- 
men at  least  were  thriving,  for  there  was  a 
public  room  kept  by  a  Mr.  Hay,  **  who  was 
long  about  my  Lady  Errol,"  and  who  also 
managed  a  "faro  bank,"  which  had  more 
attractions  for  the  majority  of  visitors 
than  the  twicea-week  dances.  Mrs.  Cal- 
derwood attributes  this  to  the  awkward- 
ness of   the  women  of  the  country,  who 


cannot  go  through  a  country-dance,  but 
"  hobble,  hobble,  and  never  stir  a  foot." 

There  was  a  family  of  Jews  there,  Minheir 
Pinto,  from  Amsterdam,  his  lady,  daughter, 
and  son-in-law,  another  daughter  and  two  sons, 
the  oddest-like  animals  ever  was  seen,  with 
high  noses,  and  black  round  eyes  set  close  to 
them,  like  so  manv  owls.  They  were  the 
keenest  dancers,  and  the  worst  at  it  ever  was. 
After  the  company  had  looked  with  wonder  at 
their  dancing  for  severail  nights,  and  the  men 
had  begun  to  shun  dancing  with  them  (for  they 
always  asked  them).  Lady  Hellen  [daughter  of 
Lora  Wemyss,  and  sister-in-law  of  Sir  James 
Steuart]  ancl  Lord  Garless  [Garlies]  danced  a 
strathspey  minuet ;  whenever  the  Jews  saw 
that,  they  fell  to  it,  thev  lap,  they  flaughtered 
so  like  hens  with  their  teet  tied  together,  that 
yoa  might  have  bound  the  whole  company  with 
a  straw ;  and  they  were  delighted. 

But  there  were  more  accomplished  per- 
sonages at  the  **Spaw'*who  sat  to  Mrs. 
Calderwood  for  their  portraits,  and  with 
whom  we  have  made  acquaintance  else- 
where. There  was  the  rich  Mr.  Spen- 
cer, afterwards  the  first  earl  —  then  a 
young  man  travelling  with  his  governor^ 
but  already  married.  His  mother-in-law, 
Mrs.  Poyntz,  commanded  the  party;  **a 
deaf,  short-sighted,  loud  spoken,  hackney- 
headed  wife."  There  was,  loo,  the  Prince- 
Bishop  of  Osnaburgh,  **a  very  ctvill  body, 
just  like  Mr.  Cunninghame  the  packman.'* 
Then  came  Sir  Thomas  Worsley  and  his 
wife,  and  her  brother  Lord  Dungarveo, 
and  their  cousin  Lord  Boyle  —  who  had  a 
bad  temper  and  a  "strong  Irish  bro^  "  — 
and  various  military  ladies,  with  whom 
Mrs.  Calderwood  had  some  difficulty  in 
hitting  it  off.  To  the  social  comminglings 
of  these  people,  and  lothe  inevitable  scan- 
dals which  float  in  the  air  of  a  watering- 
place,  Mrs.  Calderwood  does  full  justice; 
and  we  know  of  no  work  in  which  En- 
glish life  at  a  Continental  spa  in  the  eigh- 
teenth centurv  has  been  so  humorously 
and  graphically  described  as  in  her  let- 
ters. 

The  Calderwoods  had  taken  from  home 
with  them  two  Scotch  servants,  whose 
remarks  and  experiences  furnish  much 
amusement  throughout  the  letters.  We 
have  already  seen  John  Rattray  acting 
as  lady's-maid  to  Mrs.  Calderwood  during 
the  eventful  night  on  board  the  packet. 
We  may  now  Quote  the  following  story  of 
his  linguistic  difficulties  :  — 

We  often  got  good  sport  with  John's  French 
and  the  mistakes  that  happened  betwixt  him 
and  her  [Lady  Frances  Steuart],  They  wanted 
to  have  a  hag^aSt  but  John  said  we  must  set 
our  hearts  by  [beyond]  that,  for  he  had  seen 
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nothing  like  meall  in  that  town.  That  day 
Mr.  Calderwood  had  bid  the  landlady  get  him 
some  honey,  so  when  she  was  counting  with 
John  at  night  there  was  an  article  for  mul, 
*•  Meal !  "  says  John ;  **  devil  a  grain  have  I 
seen  in  your  country  1  no,  no,  madam  —  no, 
no/^  and  shook  his  head. 

Upon  this  she  came  to  Mr.  Calderwood,  who 
put  John  right,  and  told  the  woman  what  he 
had  mistaken  it  for ;  upon  which  she  produced 
meal,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  company,  who  by 
this  mistake  got  a  haggas. 

I  asked  John  one  day  how  they  called  the 
maid  of  the  house. 

"  I  don't  know,"  says  he,  "  how  they  call  the 
wemen-servants  here,  but  they  call  us  men 
dumbsticksy 

•*  Troth,"  says  I,  "  you  are  really  well  named 
atpresenty 

However,  John  was  very  happy,  for  there 
were  many  Scots  and  English  dumbsticks  there 
with  whom  he  made  merry.  .  .  .  Then  comes 
Peggie  Rainy. 

"O  sir  ! "  says  she,  "  I  was  learning  French 
with  Mr.  Hair  and  Mr.  Line,  and  you  laught 
m«  out  of  [it].  I  would  have  been  a  fine 
speaker  if  it  had  not  been  for  you,  but  you  said 
I  was  too  old,  and  now  I'm  older  and  will 
never  learn." 

Indeeds  he  said  true,  for  if  she  was  told  how 
to  ask  for  a  thing,  she  forgot  or  she  was  at  the 
foot  of  the  stair.  Then  she  thought  she  would 
do  like  daft  Jock  and  repeat  it  all  the  way ;  so 
one  day  she  was  wanting  to  walk  to  a  fountain 
called  the  TofuUt,  and  after  being  directed  the 
road  was  desired  to  ask  anybody  she  met  if 
that  was  the  road  to  the  Tonelet,  and  thought 
she  had  got  a  fast  grip  of  le  chemin  d  la  Tone- 
UL 

**  Chambeing  toutalon^^  says  she  to  every  one 
sh«  met,  and  returned  without  finding  the 
place.  "  Ay,"  sa}'s  she,  "  I  that  came  from 
Edinburgh  to  Liege  as  if  I  had  been  led  by  a 
string,  not  to  find  a  place  within  a  mile  of 
Spaw  ! " 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  Calder- 
woods  bad  their  brother  restored  to  them 
shortly  after  the  accession  of  George  I IL, 
when  Sir  James  Steuart  was  permitted 
to  returo  home,  and  to  live  quietlv  on  his 
estate.  It  was  not,  however,  before  the 
breach  which  had  beeo  gradually  widen- 
ing between  the  French  court  and  Sir 
James  resulted  in  his  arrest  at  Spa  in 
1762,  and  bis  imprisonment  in  the  fortress 
of  Givet  until  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
The  French  government  was  scarcely  to 
be  blamed  for  this  measure  of  precaution, 
illegal  though  it  doubtless  was ;  for  Sir 
James,  standing  on  the  borderland  be- 
tween the  Stuarts  and  the  English  gov- 
ernment, and  sharing  the  secrets  of  the 
former  while  he  was  most  anxious  to  se- 
cure the  friendship  and  forgiveness  of  the 
latter,  was  certainly  a  person  dangerous 
to  French  interests.    When  and  in  what 


manner  Sir  James  succeeded  in  finally 
disentangling  himself  from  the  Jacobite 
cause,  has  never  been  fully  set  forth.  His 
friends  and  biographers  have  carried  their 
endeavors  to  extenuate  his  connection 
with  Jacobitism  to  an  extent  which  pre- 
sents us  with  quite  a  misleading  view*  of 
his  connection  with  that  movement ;  and 
Colonel  Fergusson  has  shown  less  than 
his  usual  critical  insight  in  so  unreserv- 
edly accepting  their  statements.  Sir 
James  as  a  politician  does  not  figure  to 
advantage.  As  a  thinker  and  a  writer, 
of  a  school  much  in  advance  of  his  age, 
he  has  never  received  the  consideration 
which  he  deserves.  As  the  earliest  ex- 
positor in  this  country  of  political  econ- 
omy as  a  distinct  science,  he  is  entitled  to 
no  small  amount  of  the  credit  which  is 
usually  bestowed  on  his  better  known  suc- 
cessor Adam  Smith. 

We  presume  the  time  is  not  far  ofiE 
when  many  of  the  other  club-books  are 
to  be  rifled  in  the  same  way  as  the  **  Colt- 
ness  Collections  "  have  been  made  to  yield 
their  treasures.  These  monuments  of  edi- 
torial acumen  and  patient  research  are,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  sealed  books  to  this  gen- 
eration of  superficial  readers,  while  so 
many  sources  of  interest  are  buried  within 
their  boards  that  they  present  a  most  in- 
viting field  for  the  enterprising  litt&a- 
ieur.  If  such  be  the  inevitable  fate  of  the 
Bannatyne,  Abbotsford,  Roxburghe,  and 
Spalding  storehouses,  we  can  only  wish 
that  they  may  be  assailed  with  the  same 
taste  and  literary  skill  as  have  produced 
the  delightful  volume  which  we  now  lay 
down. 


From  MaciDillan*!  Miq^ulne. 
RURAL  ROADS. 

There  are  certain  patents,  or  rather 
copyrights,  which  it  would  be  a  blunder 
verging  on  crime  to  infringe.  The  sight- 
seeing of  the  British  isles  must  be  left 
to  our  American  cousins;  charioteering 
chronicles  to  the  cosmopolitan  millionaire, 
or  members  of  the  Four-in-Hand  Club, 
and  the  discovery  of  new  holiday  haunts 
to  the  legions  of  enterprising  tourists, 
whose  most  difficult  problem  at  present  is 
how  to  get  out  of  each  other's  way.  The 
**  log  "  of  a  bond  fide  traveller  who  has  oc- 
casion to  trot  leisurely  through  the  rural 
roads  of  half-a-dozen  counties  in  our 
native  land  must  be  acquitted  of  any  rash 
ambition  to  compete  with  these  estab- 
lished literary  properties;  but  it  is  not 
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claiming  too  much  for  the  British  isles  to 
say  that  within  the  length  and  breadth  of 
them  no  continuous  stretch  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  can  be  traversed  with- 
out pleasure  and  some  kind  of  instruction, 
most  likely  unforeseen;  and  if  the  chapter 
of  accidents  puts  such  a  stretch  of  road 
within  our  reach,  the  invitation  to  follow 
it  should  not  be  neglected. 

A  glance  at  Bradshaw's  map  will  show 
that,  notwithstanding  the  development  of 
railway  enterprise,  there  is  no  direct  route 
from  the  north-west  corner  of  Hampshire 
to  the  south'west  end  of  Lincolnshire,  so 
that  if  a  horse,  trap,  and  human  appen- 
dages have  to  be  conveyed  from  one  point 
to  the  other,  it  is  economically  possible  to 
prefer  the  road  to  a  day's  rail  round  the 
corner  through  London.  It  is  the  second 
week  in  June,  but  owing  to  the  late  spring 
the  hawthorn  is  still  only  in  its  prime;  the 
buttercups  in  the  Hampshire  meadows 
make  a  broader  and  brighter  sheet  of  gold 
than  usual,  and  the  little  villages  which 
nestle  mostly  in  cosy,  wooded  hollows, 
round  about  the  "  neat  and  solid  market 
town  *'  of  Andover,  still  justify  Cobbett's 
assertion  that  **  this  country  has  its  beau- 
ties, though  so  open,''  and  we  must  now 
add,  so  turnip-ridden.  Sixty  years  since, 
Cobbett's  harangues  to  the  farmers  were 
among  the  attractions  of  the  great  October 
fair  at  Weyhill,  which  he  describes  as  "a 
village  of  half-a-dozen  houses  on  a  down, 
just  above  Appleshaw."  It  is  not  much 
larger  now,  but  the  fair  buildings,  long, 
low  sheds,  with  chalk  walls  and  slate 
roofs,  separated  by  green  lanes,  with  down 
outside,  and  a  picturesque  ex-inn  and 
farmhouse  in  the  centre,  give  a  curious 
individuality  to  the  place. 
'  The  weather  is  cloudy,  and  we  only 
start  at  six  P.M.,  intending  to  sleep  at 
Newbury,  after  a  short  stage  of  sixteen 
miles.  Weyhill  is  known  parochially  as 
Penton  Grafton,  and  part  of  the  parish 
belongs  geographically  to  the  neighboring 
village  of  Penton  Mewsey,  through  which 
we  start.  Penton  is  not  on  the  highroad, 
and  we  follow  lanes  that  meander  gently 
right  and  left,  up  and  down,  with  a  leis- 
urely, rustic  slouch.  A  couple  of  miles 
brings  us  to  a  little  corner  public-house; 
one  boy  represents  the  population  of  five 
cross  lanes ;  presently  we  6nd  ourselves 
on  the  highroad  from  Andover  to  New- 
bury; here  are  milestones,  mostly  illegi- 
ble, an  uninhabited  turnpike  hut,  two 
laborers  going  home  from  work,  one  way- 
side cottage,  a  country  parson  and  a  gig 
crawling  up  the  hill  down  which  our  old 
horse  prefers  to  zigzag  cautiously.    The 


rain  lifts,  and  only  the  distant  views  of 
Berkshire  hills  are  spoilt ;  the  brown  at- 
mosphere seems  to  harmonize  with  the 
silence ;  all  the  hedge  that  is  not  snowy 
white  is  a  moist,  feathery  green,  uncon- 
taminated  by  shears  and  bill-hook,  and 
even  without  the  shadow  of  the  wood 
upon  the  right,  one  might  mistake  these 
rural  solitudes  for  the  lotus-eater's  para- 
dise, a  land  of  long,  lazy  drifting,  through 
silent  fragrant  afternoons. 

Five  miles  from  Andover  we  come  to 
Hurstborne  Tarrant,  again  a  favorite 
haunt  of  Cobbett,  though  he  prefers  the 
local  and  correcter  pronunciation  of  Up- 
busband,  a  largish  village  with  near  nine 
hundred  inhabitants.  Wages  here  in  1822, 
were  6s,  weekly ;  in  the  same  part  of  the 
country  they  are  now  <I2X.,  but  children 
no  longer  go  to  work  at  six  or  eight,  so 
that  the  man  with  a  **long  family"  has 
gained  in  money  wages  perhaps  half-a- 
crown.  They  have  thus  increased  in  the 
interval  by  about  a  halfpenny  per  annum, 
a  truly  magnificent  pace  of  progress,  at 
which  rate,  if  continued  three  hundred 
years  hence,  Hodge  will  be  earning  just 
about  the  62/.  per  annum  which  Cobbett 
calculated  to  be  sufficient  to  find  a  labor- 
er's family  in  homegrown  bread,  meat, 
and  beer,  without  anv  such  new-fangled 
luxuries  as  tea,  school-pence,  or  potatoes. 
Perhaps,  as  B^ranger  says,  — 

Celles-ci  sont  pour  Tan  trois  mil,  ainsi  soit-il ! 

More  copse  and  hedges.  A  steep  pull 
up  the  ridge  which  culminates  in  Beacon 
and  Sidown  hills,  above  Lord  Carnar- 
von's park.  The  ifamous  rhododendrons 
of  High  Clere  are  in  bloom,  but  we  pass 
by  on  the  other  side,  through  the  village, 
the  third  and  last  upon  the  road  to  New- 
bury, which  we  reach,  through  its  modest 
fringe  of  villas,  about  half  past  eight. 
•The  little  town  is  strange  to  us,  and  we 
seek  guidance  from  an  opportune  police* 
man,  and  though  the  discreet  guardian  of 
the  public  peace  looks  as  if,  like  the  un- 
dergraduate pressed  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  major  and  minor  prophets,  be 
"  liked  not  to  make  invidious  distinctions," 
we  gather  from  him  that  it  will  be  on  the 
safe  side  to  **  put  up  "  at  the  White  Hart. 
But  for  the  quarterly  utterance  of  the 
church  clock,  the  paved  market-place  is 
as  silent  as  the  hedgerows  through  the 
nights. 

These  first  fifteen  miles  were  not  by 
any  means  the  most  solitary  of  the  road 
before  us,  but  they  happen  to  be  those 
as  to  which  it  is  easiest  to  *' quantify'* 
the  impression  we  receive  of  traversing  a 
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scantily  peopled  country.  It  would  be 
troabiesome  to  ascertain  for  the  whole 
distance  the  exact  acreage  of  every  parish 
traversed)  but  for  these  sixteen  miles  the 
population  in  a  strip  of  country  averaging 
about  a  mile  and  four-fifths  wide  along  the 
road,  averages  about  seventy-seven  to  the 
square  mile.  The  soil  is  not  poor;  the 
land  is  almost  entirely  inclosed,  is  all  cul- 
tivable and  apparently  all  cultivated,  ex- 
cept the  pleasure-grounds  at  Doleswood 
and  High  Clere.  Whether  under  these 
circumstances  the  above  population  can 
be  considered  normal  in  a  civilized  and 
crowded  country  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  the  general  average  for  Great 
Britain  is  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  to 
the  square  mile;  the  average  in  Ireland 
before  the  famine  was  two  hundred  and 
forty-nine ;  that  of  Bengal  is  four  hundred 
and  forty ;  that  of  the  eastern  province  of 
China,  including  the  great  plain,  is  four 
hundred  and  fifty-eight;  while  three  of 
the  roost  populous  of  these  provinces,  with 
ao  area  half  as  large  again  as  Great  Brit* 
ain  and  Ireland,  had,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  an  average  of  nearly  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  to  the  square  mile.  Un- 
less our  agricultural  laborers  are  ten  times 
as  well  off  as  John  Chinaman  we  must 
have  a  good  deal  to  learn  in  the  way  of 
rural  economy ;  and,  unfortunately,  it  is 
an  open  question  whether  the  agricultural 
laborer  is  even  as  well  off  with  us  as  he 
is  (except  in  famine  years)  in  the  land  of 
Meocius,  where  the  test  of  good  govern- 
ment has  always  been,  that  the  aged  agri- 
culturalist is  able  to  **  eat  flesh  and  wear 
silk/*  the  latter  of  course  for  warmth,  not 
ostentation.  Most  of  the  villages  we 
reach  have  a  stationary  or  declining  pop- 
ulation, and  as  Cobbett's  personal  experi- 
ence of  so  many  different  counties  gave  a 
similar  result,  except  about  the  then  mod- 
est little  town  of  London,  it  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand his  disbelief  in  the  return  of  the 
second  and  third  census  (181 1  and  1821). 
which  represented  the  population  of  the 
whole  country  as  increasing.  With  all 
bis  hatred  of  the  "war,"  he  hardly  real- 
ized how  many  villages  could  be  emptied 
into  it  without  making  much  impression 
00  its  apparent  size. 

The  next  day's  journey  must  take  in 
fifty-six  miles  to  Banbury,  so  an  early  start 
is  prudent.  A  prettv  chambermaid  keeps 
exemplary  faith,  ancf  we  are  off  at  seven, 
through  a  quiet  downpour  suggestive  of 
one  of  the  lew  weather  proverbs  that  ex- 
perience justifies  rather  oftener  than  not. 
**  Rain  before  seven,  fine  before  eleven  " 
in  this  case  meant  dry  by  nine  and  sunny  | 


by  noon,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  way  we 
had  only  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
showers  which  had  laid  the  dust  and 
cooled  the  roads  for  three  days  ahead.  A 
shady  road  leads  out  of  Newbury  through 
Domington  village ;  not  being  sightseers 
we  leave  the  castle  of  that  ilk  on  our  left, 
cross  the  Lambourn  on  its  way  to  join  the 
Kennet,  pass  an  old  roadside  inn  dedi- 
cated to  the  Fox  and  Hounds,  catch  a 
glimpse  of  Chievely  church  and  village  on 
the  left,  and  admire  a  long  row  of  labur- 
num-trees in  full  flower  which  some  one 
has  planted  alternately  with  firs  along  a 
sloping  meadow  top.  No  hay  is  cut  or 
carrying;  one  threshing  machine  is  at 
work,  but  John  opines  that  if  the  farmer 
has  been  holding  back  for  a  rise  he  is 
likely  to  be  disappointed  when  he  gets  to 
market.  About  six  miles  from  Newbury, 
with  the  disregard  for  horseflesh  com- 
mon to  English  road-makers,  we  charge 
straight  up  and  down  Beedon  Hill,  a  round 
outwork  of  the  Berkshire  downs,  avoiding 
the  village  which  lies  on  a  by-road  at  the 
western  foot. 

On  the  north  side  of  Beedon  Hill  we 
descend  upon  the  interesting  and  pictur- 
esque village  of  Market  Ilsley,  where 
sheep  and  lamb  fairs  are  held  fortnightly 
for  several  months.  The  village  lies  in 
the  hollow  between  Beedon  Hill  and  the 
range  of  downs  which  stretches  west  above 
the  vale  of  the  White  Horse  to  Ashdown. 
Half  the  village  street  is  taken  up  en 
Permanence  with  the  sheep-pens  required 
for  the  recurring  fairs  or  markets,  and  the 
adaptation  of  the  whole  village  to  a  spe- 
cial and  unusual  purpose  gives  it  the  same 
half-exotic  air  in  Weyhill,  which  it  also  re- 
sembles in  the  number  of  its  public-houses 

—  there  are  seven  inns  besides  beer- 
shops  to  a  population  under  six  hundred 

—  and  in  the  presence  of  racing  stables, 
brought  by  the  fact  that  the  grass  of  this 
down  furnishes  the  best  exercising  ground 
for  young  horses.  We  had  determined  at 
starting  to  follow  the  custom  of  Swiss  and 
Italian  vetturini^  and  make  two  short  halts 
in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  as  well  as 
the  longer  one  at  midday,  and  at  Ilsley 
horse  and  man  tried  the  hospitality  of  one 
of  the  seven  inns  while  the  driver  strolled 
up  to  the  Ridgeway. 

Flocks  of  sheep  were  grazing  in  hurdled 
inclosures  under  the  slope,  the  clouds  were 
breaking,  and  gleams  of  sunlight  flitted 
over  the  country,  resting,  as  it  seemed,  by 
preference  on  the  little  marketplace.  The 
summit  of  the  hill  is  open,  and  as  lovely 
a  bit  of  down  as  one  need  wish  to  see. 
The  dim  grass  track  of  the  Ridgeway 
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stretches  a11urins:1y  to  the  west,  and  it 
would  be  a  sacrifice  to  remain  in  sight  of 
the  hic^hroad  but  for  a  copse  or  thicket 
on  either  side  of  it.  Here  the  gorse  in 
flower,  with  hawthorn-trees  in  the  midst, 
made  a  perfect  group  with  earth  and  sky; 
the  delicate  green,  gold,  and  white  —  hues 
fit  for  fairyland  —  harmonize  and  blend 
with  each  other  and  the  landscape,  with  a 
look  of  naturalness  as  well  as  beauty  that 
the  best  arrangement  of  the  best  horti- 
culturists never  quite  comes  up  to.  It  is 
not  by  accident  that  primroses,  wood 
anemones,  and  violets,  cowslips  and  pur- 
ple orchises,  wild  rose  and  honeysuckle, 
loosestrife  and  meadowsweet,  and  many 
another  floral  pair,  not  only  grow  together, 
but  set  off  each  other's  beauty  as  they  do 
so.  Nature's  groupings  are  the  best  in 
our  eyes,  not  merely  because  they  are  nat- 
ural, but  also  because  our  eyes  have  not 
vet  altogether  unlearnt  the  unconscious 
lessons  of  primeval  life  by  which  man 
adapts  his  taste  to  what  is  best  in  nature 
instead  of  adapting  nature  to  what  is  worst 
in  man.  The  inhabitants  of  the  village,  it 
is  said,  have  the  right  of  cutting  furze 
upon  the  downs,  but  inclosures  have  crept 
up  so  far  that  the  privilege  cannot  be 
worth  much. 

As  the  crow  flies,  the  Thames,  just  be- 
low Moulsford,  is  only  six  or  seven  miles 
off.  but  the  view  due  east  is  blocked  by 
the  shoulder  of  the  down,  and  the  open 
country,  watered  by  the  obscure  streamlets 
which  debouch  into  the  Thames  at  Abing- 
don, has  no  more  charm  than  belongs  to 
every  wide  outlook  over  cultivated  land. 
A  pond  and  farmhouse  betoken  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  little  village  of  Chiltern, 
which,  like  three  villages  out  of  every  four, 
stands  off  the  highroad.  About  seven 
miles  from  Ilsley  we  cross  the  Great  West- 
ern Railway  by  Steventon  station  and  vil- 
lage, the  latter  of  which,  no  doubt,  owes 
to  the  presence  of  the  former  the  fact  that 
its  population  is  slightly  on  the  increase. 
As  if  to  assure  us  that,  after  all,  the  plains 
of  Merrie  England  are  a  little  more  popu- 
lous than  the  Spliigen,  we  find  the  village 
street  beyond  the  gate  of  the  level  cross- 
ing engaged  in  the  wild  dissipation  which 
betokens  a  "  club  feast."  There  is  a  small 
booth  by  the  wayside,  and  a  red-coat  is 
having  a  shy  at  '*  Aunt  Sally ; "  fathers  of 
families,  in  their  Sunday  best,  saunter  up 
by  twos  and  threes ;  and  a  flag  is  flying  at 
the  inn,  where  the  proceedings  will  termi- 
nate with  the  usual  minimum  of  benefit  to 
the  club  funds.  Steventon,  however,  re- 
joices in  attractions  more  permanent  than 
those  of  Aunt  Sally.    On  the  Abingdon 


side  the  road  passes  through  what  at  first 
sight  seems  only  an  unusually  large  and 
pretty  village  green,  but  a  second  glance 
shows  that  the  avenue  of  tali  trees  around 
it  belongs  to  the  green  and  edges  a  raised 
path,  like  those  along  the  Oxford  mead- 
ows, skirting  the  green.  Admiration  is 
mixed  with  wonder,  for  we  seldom  meet  a 
village  seized  of  such  a  pretty  bit  of  landed 
property.  On  inquiry  it  seems  that  a  trust 
fund,  somewhat  under  40/.  per  annum,  has 
been  bequeathed  for  keeping  up  the  cause- 
way and  avenues ;  but  while  such  pretty 
possessions  are  the  exception,  and  the  cub« 
torn  of  the  country  is  to  do  without  them, 
their  owners  will  not  know  what  to  do  with 
them,  and  accordingly  we  find  the  wild 
festivities  of  Steventon  going  on  in  the 
street,  with  as  little  picturesqueness  as 
if  no  founder  and  benefactor  had  ever 
thought  of  its  pleasures.  After  this  the 
road  passes  through  Drayton  village,  and 
in  four  miles  reaches  Abingdon.  It  is 
only  on  entering  and  leaving  a  town  that 
any  question  as  to  the  route  arises.  From 
Abingdon  to  Oxford  there  is  a  choice,  and 
in  following  the  highroad  we  come  in  by 
Christchurch  instead  of  over  Magdalen 
Bridge.  The  number  of  notices  to  tres- 
passers about  Bagly  Wood  and  elsewhere 
suggests  that  we  are  in  the  neighlx>rhood 
either  of  peculiarly  illiberal  landlords  or 
a  very  destructive  native  population.  We 
reach  Oxford  at  noon,  but  these  centres 
of  civilization  concern  us  not. 

Along  the  Banbury  road  we  see  some 
haymaking  at  last,  and  the  scent  of  bean- 
fields  is  in  the  air.  For  a  mile  or  so 
beyond  Summerstown  a  few  nurses  and 
children,  and  further  on  a  youth  or  two, 
taking  their  constitutionals  on  wheels, 
break  the  transition.  We  touch  the  cor- 
ner of  the  straggling  village  of  Kidlington, 
and  then  the  road  settles  down  into  the 
pretty  agricultural  solitude  which  we  are 
learning  to  look  upon  as  the  traveller's 
right.  Roadside  trees,  rare  in  Hamp- 
shire, grow  steadily  commoner  as  we  pro- 
ceed, their  shade  the  welcomer  as  the  sky 
clears ;  but  one  cannot  have  everything 
at  once,  and  with  them  we  lose  a  type  of 
road  which  at  least  once  a  year  is  lull  of 
charm;  it  is  edged  with  turf  on  either 
side,  and  the  wheat  or  turnip  fields  are 
almost  shut  out  of  sight  by  the  hedge  of 
branching  hawthorn,  seldom  less  than  ten 
or  twelve  feet  high.  Tackley  parish  pro- 
duces **  Sturdy  Castle,"  an  old  junction 
inn,  where  the  highroad  forks  to  Wood- 
stock ;  but  in  Steeple  Aston  we  find  a 
better  half-way  house,  owned  by  a  farm- 
er and  still  called  Hopcroft's  Holt,  after 
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some  ancient  occupier  of  equal  wisdom. 
This  is  the  typical  or  rather  the  ideal  way- 
side inn,  quiet  and  white  and  neat,  with 
flowers  before  the  porch  and  a  little  par- 
lor, which  is  also  the  family's  best  sitting- 
room,  commanding  a  still  and  pleasant 
view  of  the  copse  and  finger-post  where 
foor  unfrequented  roads  diverge ;  here,  at 
least,  between  five  and  six  the  wayfarer 
may  rejoice  in  afternoon  tea  (though  even 
then  bread  and  cheese  will  be  proffered 
first) and  either  try  his  hand  at  a  well-bound 
novel,  dedicated  in  1830  to  the  newly  con- 
fessed **  author  of  Waverley,**  or  meditate 
on  the  confirmation  given  by  our  village 
inns  to  the  thesis  of  England's  uninhab- 
ited estate.    Some  of  these  little  hostelries 
are  pretty  and  pleasant  enough  to  compare 
with  ought  of  their  size  in  Switzerland  or 
Bavaria  or  the  Black   Forest;  but  their 
pleasantness  is  in  no  case  supported  or 
suggested  by  the  custom  which  they  re- 
ceive.    'Tis  not  for  guests  or  customers 
that  flowers  are  set  in  the  window  and 
sweet  peas  trained  up  the  door.     If  mine 
host  and  his  womenfolk  come  of  a  com- 
fortable stock  accustomed  to  these  ameni- 
ties, the  inn  will  have  the  homely  pretti- 
ness  of  a  country  farm ;  if  not,  the  farmer 
and  his  nag  will  respectively  eat  and  drink 
in  doe  season,  the  waggoner  will  stop  to 
bait  and  Hodge  turn  in  to  swallow  silently 
as  much  beer  as  his  meagre  budget   will 
admit;  and  more  exacting  customers  are 
too  few  to  count.     If  the  inn  looks  pros- 
perous, the  odds  are  that  the  landlord  is  a 
farmer,  or,  may  be,  postmaster  and  tailor 
as  well,  or,  as  in  Deddington  just  ahead, 
a  blacksmith  or  a  butcher,  or,  perhaps, 
proprietor  of  the  mowing  or  threshing  ma- 
chine which  serves  the  district.     Civilized 
travellers   will  beware  of  the  man  who 
lives  by  beer  alone,  and  the  effective  de- 
mand for  bread  and  cheese,  to  say  nothing 
of  bacon,  is  evidently  inadequate  to  evoke 
a  constant  supply. 

At  six  o'clock  the  best  of  the  summer 
evening  is  before  us;  the  low  hill  on  the 
right,  with  the  churches  of  Steeple  Aston 
and  North  Aston,  shields  the  road  which 
presently  crosses  the  little  river  Swere,  and 
climbs  the  hill  to  Deddington,  once  a  mar- 
ket town,  now  in  appearance  a  rather  over- 
grown village,  and  not  the  worse  for  that, 
since  English  villages  are  generally  pretty, 
and  small  English  towns  almost  always 
ugly,  unless  their  growth  was  arrested  a 
century  ago.  Handsome  old  timbered 
bouses  survive  to  tell  the  tale  of  departed 
glory,  and  a  bicycle  gyrating  down  the  hill 
casts  a  slender  ray  of  hope  on  the  imme- 
diate future  of  these  rural  roads  and  de- 


caying village  inns.  Deddington  has 
under  two  thousand  and  Adderbury  under 
fifteen  hundred  inhabitants;  they  are  only 
two  miles  apart  and  not  unlike  in  situation, 
having  each  a  hill  and  each  a  stream,  and 
each  a  sleepy  high  street,  though  the  green 
side  of  the  hill  sloping  to  the  water 
meadows  is  of  unequal  steepness  and 
beauty.  Here  again  we  meet  signs  of 
life :  no  fewer  than  three  carts,  of  various 
degrees  of  pretension,  bearing  ferns  and 
flowers  and  more  or  less  hilarious  drivers 
canter  by  us;  there  must  have  been  a 
flower  show  in  Banbury,  and  we  ourselves 
are  in  the  parish  of  Bodlicote,  a  spot  of 
some  botanical  interest,  for  medicinal 
rhubarb  is  grown  here.  Apropos  of  rhu- 
barb, we  pass  to-day  some  plants  of  the 
common  sort  in  flower,  and  wonder  why  it 
is  not  grown  as  a  foliage  plant  in  Hyde 
Park;  the  heads  are  finer  than  pampas 
grass.  Drugs  and  flower  shows  notwith- 
standing, the  English  settlements  to  the 
north  of  Banbury  (to  borrow  the  language 
of  a  dispassionate  explorer)  are  in  a  de- 
clining state.  Deddington  has  lost  its 
market  and  Easington  its  parish  church, 
or  rather  the  church  is  still  there  but  the 
parishioners  are  made  over  to  the  adjoin- 
ing cure  of  Cuxham ;  a  flock  of  twenty- 
eight  sheep  left  in  the  wilderness  cannot 
expect  to  have  a  shepherd  to  itself,  and, 
as  every  traveller  knows,  the  ruined  and 
deserted  temples  of  an  ancient  faith  are 
always  to  be  met  with  as  picturesque  or- 
naments on  the  site  of  former  prosperity 
and  cultivation. 

The  crimson  sun  sets  behind  Banbury, 
a  quiet,  comfortable  little  town  wiih  about 
ten  thousand  inhabitants,  just  —  so  to 
speak  — a  size  larger  than  Newbury,  and 
not  too  large  for  a  good  contingent  of  the 
inhabitants  to  enjoy  a  summer  evening's 
stroll  along  the  shady  roads  outside  the 
town,  which  are  not  without  hospitable 
benches.  By  comparison  with  the  roads 
we  have  been  following  we  seem  again  in 
an  uninhabited  country,  but  as  at  Newbury 
we  compared  our  own  impressions  of  En- 
gland's uninhabitedness  with  Chinese  sta* 
tistics  of  population,  we  may  now  compare 
with  both  the  impressions  received  by 
travellers  in  that  really  populous  country. 
An  Arab  traveller  of  the  ninth  century  at- 
tempts to  give  an  idea  of  the  populousness 
of  the  fertile  plains  in  southern  China,  by 
saying  that  the  villages  seem  so  close  as 
almost  to  touch,  and  the  cocks  answer  each 
other  continuously  from  hamlet  to  hamlet 
for  one  hundred  leagues  together,  I  n  En- 
gland we  speak  of  **  barn  door  "  fowls,  and 
our  peasantry  have  no  barn  and  but  rarely 
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fowls,  so  the  music  of  chanticleer  is  less 
conspicuous  a  feature  in  village  life  than 
might  be  wished ;  but  though  every  vil- 
lage kept  wild  cocks  enough  to  spoil  the 
slumbers  of  a  score  of  Carlyles,  along  our 
highroad  their  voices  would  not  reach  to 
make  an  echo  in  the  nearest  hamlet,  but 
would  die  away  desolately  in  the  void. 
The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  travellers 
who  visited  China  in  the  sixteenth  century 
use  corresponding  expressions;  pagodas 
stood  within  a  stone's  throw  of  each  other, 
and  continuously  for  eleven  days'  journey 
they  see  **  cities,  towns,  villages,  boroughs, 
forts,  and  castles  not  a  shot's  flight  distant 
from  one  another."  The  Jesuit  mission- 
aries of  the  eighteenth  and  the  Protes- 
tants of  the  present  century  tell  substan- 
tially the  same  story,  describing  agricul- 
tural China  as  we  should  describe  the 
manufacturing  parts  of  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  where  the  smoke  of  one  town 
meets  its  neighbor  in  the  sky.  One  re- 
cent traveller  *  tried  to  explain  the  differ- 
ence by  the  choice  of  more  productive 
crops,  '*  One  acre  of  wheat  will  in  Europe 
support  two  men ;  one  acre  in  China  will 
probably  support  twenty ; "  but  if  one 
acre  of  wheat  supported  two  men,  a  parish 
containing  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  half  laid  down  in  wheat  would  sup- 
port nineteen  hundred  and  twenty  inhab- 
itants, or  at  the  rate  of  six  hundred  and 
forty  to  the  square  mile,  and  still  have  a 
surplus  to  spare  for  Deddington  market. 
The  true  secret  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Chinese  agriculturist  does,  and  the  En- 
glish does  not  feed  and  clothe  himself 
directly  out  of  the  produce  of  his  own 
labor.  The  consequence  is  that,  as  En- 
glish travellers  observe,  with  a  surprise 
that  would  itself  be  surprising  to  a  China- 
man, the  country  people  of  China  are  well 
o£E  in  a  fat,  fertile  district,  and  only  poor 
when  the  soil  and  climate  are  against 
them.  We  manage  these  things  differ- 
ently in  England ;  and  it  might  still  be 
said,  almost  as  absolutely  as  by  Cobbett, 
that  *Uhe  richer  the  soil  and  the  more 
destitute  of  woods,  that  is  to  say,  the 
more  purely  a  corn  country,  the  more 
miserable  the  laborers." 

At  Hanbury  the  rights  of  chambermaids 
are  respected,  and  we  are  not  "entitled," 
as  the  Scotch  landlord  says,  to  tea  at  6.30, 
except  by  private  arrangement  with  the 
damsel,  who  agrees  to  curtail  her  lawful 
slumbers  for  a  consideration.  We  are  off 
at  seven,  with  a  clear  and  cloudless  sky ; 
and  begin  now  to  diverge  from  the  straight 

•  GilPs  River  of  Golden  Sand,  p.  177. 


road  to  Lincolnshire,  and  make  a  sweep 
westward,  in  order  to  touch  at  Coventry. 

Outside  the  town  we  have  a  choice  of 
roads  —  one  to  Warwick  and  Leamington, 
the  other  to  Leamington  ;  and,  as  the  latter 
is  our  destination,  we  follow  its  guidance, 
and  do  not  repent,  though  it  proves  not 
to  be  the  one  we  had  predetermined  00. 
Close  to  the  road,  at  our  left,  is  the  pretty 
church  and  village  of  Mollington,  half 
in  Oxford  and  half  in  Warwickshire. 
The  country  here  is  exceedingly  pretty 
—  finely  timbered,  with  fat,  sloping  pas- 
tures, ridged  from  old  ploughing  or  drain- 
ing. There  is  a  Fenny  Compton  station, 
near  which  we  cross  the  line,  but  the 
village  is  safe  out  of  sight;  it  used  to 
be  famous  for  its  yeomen,  whose  sub- 
stantial houses  are  now  divided  and  let  to 
laborers.  Pretty  as  the  road  is  here  it  has 
once  been  prettier,  for  all  along  one  side 
of  it  there  is  one  of  those  narrow  slips  of 
fields  that  in  such  a  place  tell  the  tale  of 
unmistakable  stealing  —  the  inclosure  of 
the  wayside  grass  by  some  bold  bad  man. 
The  curious  thing  here  is  that  telegraph 
posts  stand  upon  the  stolen  ground.  Does 
the  Commons  Preservation  Society  know 
whether  the  Post-Office  is  the  thief  >  The 
last  Ordnance  Map  (1815)  marks  the  road 
as  uninclosed,  and  'tis  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  that  the  fence  is  now  where  no  fence 
can  have  a  right  to  be. 

After  the  railway  for  as  near  as  may  be 
four  miles  there  is  not  a  single  house  of 
any  sort  upon  the  road ;  in  1815  there  was 
one  at  least,  but  it  has  disappeared,  and 
we  have  to  go  two  miles  beyond  the  half- 
way to  Leamington  before  coming  to  a 
stable  for  the  morning  halt.  In  compensa- 
tion, the  little  village  of  Ladbroke  reached 
at  last,  has  gates  upon  which  one  may 
lean  away  an  hour  in  bucolic  bliss.  There 
is  a  big  house  with  timbered  grounds 
bounding  the  view  on  one  side,  one  or 
more  middle-sized  dwellings  set  back  in 
gardens,  besides  the  church,  the  rectory, 
and  a  tiny  cluster  of  cottages,  beginning 
with  the  very  humble  inn  and  ending  with 
the  blacksmith's  forge,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  souls  in  all.  The  church  is  appar- 
ently a  fine  one,  partly  fourteenth  century, 
with  an  older  chancel,  and  a  fifteenth- 
century  clerestory,  the  latest  feature,  ex- 
cept a  new  lych  gate  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  the  last  incumbent.  The 
churchyard  is  open,  but  the  church  is 
locked.  Do  the  country  clergy  who  stand 
aloof  from  politics,  and  keep  their  parish 
churches  locked,  know  that  they  are  doing 
what  little  in  them  lies  to  further  the  cause 
of  disestablishment?    Half-a-dozen  paths 
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converge  at  the  church,  three  at  least 
crossing  one  broad  meadow  where  the 
long  grass  rivals  the  billowy  radiance  of 
ripe  corn ;  can  anything  be  more  truly 
democratic?  In  the  dim  ages  when  this 
church  was  built  none  doubted  that  the 
one  building  that  every  one  wished  to  walk 
to  should  be  made  accessible  to  every  one 
by  a  direct  short  cut;  it  may  be  doubted 
whether,  but  for  the  number  and  pop- 
ularity of  these  **  church  paths,"  there 
would  be  a  single  footway  in  England  open 
DOw;  there  is  a  homily  in  their  defence, 
wherein  strong  words  are  not  lacking: 
inttr  alia^  "  God  is  not  bound  to  defend 
such  possessions  as  are  gotten  by  the  devil 
and  his  counsel,*'  and  the  preacher,  not 
content  with  denouncing  the  flagrant  sin 
of  those  who  "grind  up  the  ancient  doles 
and  marks,"  to  the  disinheriting  of  rightful 
owners,  laments  too  the  immoral,  though 
never  illegal,  covetousness  of  those  who 
"plough  up  so  high  the  common  balks 
and  walks,  which  good  men  before  made 
the  greater  and  broader,  partly  for  the 
commodious  walk  of  his  neighbor,  partly 
for  the  better  shack  in  harvest-time,  to  the 
more  comfort  of  his  poor  neighbor's  cat- 
tle." Then,  in  more  special  reference  to 
these  church  paths,  he  goes  on  :  "It  is  a 
shame  to  behold  the  insatiableness  of 
sonae  covetous  persons  in  their  doings; 
that,  where  their  ancestors  left  of  their 
laod  a  broad  and  sufficient  bier-balk  to 
carry  the  bier  to  the  Christian  sepulture, 
now  men  pinch  at  such  bier-balks,  which 
by  long  use  and  custom  ought  to  be  in- 
violably kept  for  that  purpose;  and  now 
they  either  quite  ear  them  up,  and  turn 
the  dead  l)ody  to  be  borne  further  about 
in  the  high  streets ;  or  else  if  they  leave 
ao)'  such  meer,  it  is  too  strait  for  two  to 
walk  on."  Here  is  by  implication  the  so* 
cial  doctrine  "  to  every  man  according  to 
his  wants ; "  the  one  thing  no  man  can  do 
without  is  the  bit  of  earth  that  opens  to 
receive  his  bones,  and  Church  and  State, 
law  and  religion,  agree  to  assure  his  right 
to  a  decent  Journey  thither.  But  church- 
yards have,  perhaps,  before  now  been  the 
chosen  scene  for  a  reflection  that  all  our 
life  is  a  journey  to  the  grave ;  this  being 
so,  it  is  consolatory  to  learn  from  another 
Elizabethan  homily  that  by  divine  right 
we  may  make  the  journey  decently.  But 
these  pretty  radical  paths  were  never 
meant  to  lead  to  a  locked  door ;  and  a  vil- 
lage church  is  .good  for  something  more 
than  for  the  rural  congregation  (when 
there  is  one),  to  say  its  prayers  in  on  Sun- 
day. 1 1  is  a  monument  of  ancient  faith,  of 
a  long-lost  fraternity  of  purpose  through- 


out the  land,  of  a  liberality  lavish  enough 
to  bestow  on  hamlets  finer  buildings  for 
the  common  use  than  many  a  large  town 
now  erects  with  much  pother  of  subscrip- 
tion lists  and  beggary.  For  the  present 
the  nation  has  no  common  creed  to  pro- 
fess, no  common  worship  to  perform  — 
we  do  not  say  public  prayers  to  Mammon 
—  in  these  national  edifices,  but  that  is 
only  the  more  reason  why  the  church 
doors  should  stand  open  wide,  that  all  who 
list  may  enter  and  breathe  a  prayer  in 
passing. 

The  moral  is  plain,  that  whensoever 
the  whole  nation  shall  be  as  unanimously 
resolved  to  bend  its  steps  anywhither 
as  our  ancestors  were,  to  be  christened, 
married,  and  entombed  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  parish  church,  then  again 
as  of  yore,  custom,  religion,  and  law  will 
lend  their  sanction  to  the  claim  and  the 
good  will  of  the  people  shall  be  done  on 
earth. 

Celles-ci  sont  pour  l*an  trois  mil,  ainsi  soit-il  I 

The  sermon  of  the  locked  church  door 
lasts  a  long  hour  by  the  June  sunshine, 
and  there  are  appointments  to  be  kept 
ahead.  Again  upon  the  road,  we  make  a 
sharp  turn  to  the  west,  leaving  the  re- 
spectable town  of  Southam,  with  its  spires 
on  our  right.  Beyond  the  little  village  of 
Ufton,  perched  on  its  little  hill,  we  cross 
the  Roman  Fossway,  which  will  meet  us 
again  beyond  Leicester,  as  its  line  is  the 
chord  of  the  arc  we  are  describing.  In- 
terest in  Radford  Semele  cools  as  we  learn 
that  ihe  king's  name  has  to  do  with  noth- 
ing more  mythological  than  the  whilom 
presence  of  a  family  that  might  just  as 
well  have  spelt  itself  "Simely."  Long 
before  Leamington  is  in  sight  sure  tokens 
herald  the  vicinity  of  a  watering-place,  a 
town  laid  out  for  the  pleasure  of  its  resi- 
dents; the  well  kept  roads  have  a  soft 
"  ride  "  on  one  side,  the  wide  raised  foot- 
path is  furnished  with  benches,  and  tall 
trees  on  either  hand  give  shade  and  fresh- 
ness. In  his  wrath  at  the  kindred  fop- 
peries of  the  tax-eaters  of  Cheltenham, 
Cobbett  would  not  deign  to  look  at  the 
expensive  town,  but  the  extreme  pretti- 
ness  of  Leamington  may  suggest  another 
moral  to  a  milder  age.  Here  are  over  five 
thousand  inhabited  bouses,  twenty-five 
thousand  and  odd  mortal  specimens  of 
our  ugly  species,  and  yet  a  good  fourth  or 
fifth  of  the  area  they  occupy  is  by  no 
means  ugly  —  some  of  it  is  positively 
agreeable  to  behold.  We  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  remember  this  lesson  in  Leices- 
tershire.    Private  and  hired  carriages  by 
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the  score  frequent  the  ornameotal  drives 
leadinor  to  Warwick  and  Kenilworth.  For 
the  sake  of  '*  John,"  or  rather  of  his  chil- 
dren, to  whom  it  is  fitting  that  he  should 
take  back  some  traveller's  tale,  the  law 
against  sight-seeing  is  relaxed  and  Kenil- 
worth Castle  included  in  the  route.  With 
cockneyfied  surprise  we  note  an  unbridged 
streamlet  across  the  most  frequented  road. 
From  Kenilworth  to  Coventry  there  is 
a  long  reach  of  much-admired  highway, 
wide  and  bordered  with  trees  like  a  great 
park  avenue,  and  for  once  in  a  way  the 
effect  is  fine;  but  the  Fenny  Compton 
solitudes  are  really  prettier,  and  we  sus- 
pect that  the  other  is  mainly  admired  for 
being  public  while  looking  so  much  more 
like  private  property. 

To-day*s  stage  is  a  short  one  and  we 
halt  at  Coventry,  but  have  little  leisure  to 
**  watch  the  three  tall  spires,"  one  of  which 
alas  1  was  about  to  be  vested  in  scaffolding 
and  virtually  rebuilt,  not  in  wantonness, 
but  because  the  fabric  is  really  insecure. 
An  ugly  but  serviceable  steam-tram  groans 
and  pants  through  the  venerable  city  and 
up  its  steep  hill,  but  as  we  pass  out  of  it 
on  Thursday  morning,  by  the  Foleshill 
side,  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  we  are  leav- 
ing behind  a  larger  population  than  that 
of  Oxford.  This  district  is  sacred  to  the 
memory  of  George  Eliot.  Foleshill  itself, 
a  straggling  manufacturing  village  with 
nearly  eight  thousand  inhabitants,  lies  to 
the  right  of  the  road  which  passes  through 
fair  wooded  pastures  before  reaching  the 
ugly  little  town  of  Bidworth,  with  about 
the  same  population  as  Abingdon,  but 
with  a  squalid,  coal-dusty  look ;  a  very 
coal-dusty  little  public  invites  custom  pa- 
thetically under  the  sign  of  the  Old  Black 
Bank ;  where  will  not  sentiment  find  itself 
a  hook  to  hang  itself  on  ?  Thrice  between 
Coventry  and  Griff  the  road  crosses  the 
**  brown  canal ''  where  half  a  century  ago, 
the  little  sister  caught  her  fish  and  learnt, 
•*Such  was  wiih  glory  wed." 

The  old  church  of  Chilver  Colow,  once 
abandoned  to  the  ministrations  of  the 
Rev.  Amos  Barton,  is  in  the  angle  where 
the  road  turns  eastward  to  Nuneaton  and 
Leicester.  The  former  is  a  clean,  pretty 
little  country  town  about  the  size  of  Ab- 
ingdon and  Bidworth,  but,  like  the  former, 
dating  from  ages  when  the  aggregation  of 
men  for  industry  did  not  necessarily  im> 
ply  the  mere  multiplication  of  mean  brick 
buildings  all  alike  in  ugliness.  From 
Coventry  to  Leicester  is  about  twenty-five 
miles,  and  we  propose  to  sleep  at  Melton 
Mowbray  seventeen  miles  further,  so  this 
time  the  day*s  journey  has  to  be  divided 


into  three  stages.  Hinckley,  a  small  man- 
ufacturing town  (about  eight  thousand  in- 
habitants) is  half  way  to  Leicester,  but 
with  memories  of  Market  Ilsley  and  Lad- 
broke  churchyard  still  fresh  we  cannot 
willingly  contemplate  a  halt  at  the  Old 
Black  Bank  or  hostelries  of  similar  asso- 
ciations. Leicestershire,  as  we  enter  it 
by  turning  for  a  few  yards  down  Watlin^ 
Street,  has  a  somewhat  naked  look,  a 
country  ivith  open  reaches  of  land  and 
sky,  which  needs  the  contrast  of  a  few 
smiling,  sheltered  human  settlements  to 
make  one  call  it  open  and  breezy  instead 
of  bare  and  bleak ;  for  half  an  hour,  leav- 
ing more  to  fear  than  hope,  we  resolve  the 
anxious  question,  will  Hinckley  prove  a 
blot  or  an  ornament  to  the  landscape  ? 
Slowly,  in  silent  sadness,  we  pass  through 
—  in  by  the  Coventry  and  out  by  the  Lei- 
cester road,  and  choosing  mercy  to  maa 
rather  than  beast  we  trust  ourselves  to 
the  chance  of  villages  ahead  rather  than 
waste  a  summer  hour  in  these  dingy 
streets.  Allow  something  for  the  hasty 
judgment  of  an  irresponstt)le  wayfarer 
spoilt  by  the  bonnes  fbrtums  of  former 
days.  I  am  fain  to  hope  that  all  the  do- 
mestic, social,  and  political  virtues  fiourish 
at  Hinckley;  it  has  co-operative  stores 
and  building  societies,  there  is  a  hill  be- 
hind it  with  a  view,  and  though  rich  in 
modern  ugliness,  the  town  is  old,  and  the 
ringing  of  the  curfew  bell  is  provided  for 
by  an  endowment  of  land  to  pay  the  ringer. 
But  when  all  possible  justice  has  been 
done  to  all  the  sterling  virtues  we  know 
of  or  can  imagine,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  town  of  Hinckley  is  not  a  gracious 
spot.  The  stocking  loom  was  introduced 
here  at  an  early  date,  and  the  place  was 
comparatively  more  important  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  than  it  is  now; 
the  population  was  between  four  and  five 
thousand,  and  as  a  proof  of  its  singular 
healthiness  it  was  stated  that  for  eight 
weeks  not  a  single  death  bad  occurred. 
Since  then  the  place  has  not  quite  doubled 
in  size,  but  as  we  remember  Leamington 
that  is  no  valid  reason  why  it  should  have 
lost  its  good  looks ;  for  it  bad  good  looks 
to  lose. 

So  we  turn  our  backs  on  Hinckley,  and 
faring  three  or  four  miles  further,  reach 
the  younger  and  smaller  and  so  far  more 
inoffensive  settlement  of  Earl  Shiltoo, 
where  a  church  spire  rises  hopefully 
among  trees  on  the  crest  of  the  bill  up 
which  the  village  street  appears  to  strag- 
gle. Since  we  accepted  the  hospitality  of 
the  villagers  at  the  sign  of  King  William 
the  Fourth,  it  would  be    ungrateful   to 
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prophesy  that  Earl  Shilton  quadrupled 
will  be  another  Hinckley;  leaving  man 
and  beast  to  King  William's  tender  mer- 
cies we  steer  for  the  church  spire  and 
emerge  upon  a  green  meadow  leading  up 
to  the  churchyard.  This  is  planted  upon 
the  very  brow  of  a  little  clifiE-like  descent, 
and  from  this  vantage  ground  a  fresh 
reach  of  slightly  varied  open  country  is 
spread  out  before  us  to  the  north-east. 
The  churchyard  gate  is  locked,  but  the 
wall  is  low ;  .  .  .  the  church  of  course  is 
locked ;  but  that  grievance  has  been  ex- 
hausted already;  there  is  a  wide  porch 
with  stone  seats  both  at  the  north  and 
south  door,  and  from  the  welcome  shade 
of  the  former  we  look  out  in  peace  upon  a 
scene  of  beauty.  'Tis  the  second  cloud- 
less day,  and  the  sun's  heat  has  been 
gathering  strength ;  now  at  high  noon  it 
bathes  the  plain  in  a  white  haze,  to  which 
the  cool  stone  porch  and  bright  green  turf 
on  the  foreground  serves  as  a  frame.  Earl 
Shilton,  though  not  beautiful  itself,  looks 
out  00  beauty  enough  to  let  us  part  from 
it  in  charity. 

The  nine  miles  of  road  between  it  and 
Leicester  are  solitary  again ;  a  park  or 
two  and  the  highway  spinnies  survive  as 
relics  of  what  old  maps  called  Leicester 
Forest,  though  it  was  really  a  royal  chase, 
and  as  such  alienated  in  the  days  of 
Charles  I.  Presumably  we  pass  through 
Gienfield  parish,  formed  of  three  hamlets 
three  miles  apart,  and  with  a  total  popula- 
tion of  about  one  thousand  souls,  but  the 
highroad  gives  them  all  a  wide  berth. 
The  approach  to  Leicester  is  rather  fine, 
and  the  allotment  gardens,  carved  out  of 
the  common  pastures  of  the  Leicester  free- 
men, are  very  interesting.  Only  towns- 
men could  so  covetously  make  the  most 
of  every  inch  of  the  tiny  plots,  and  one's 
heart  warms  to  the  microscopic  green- 
houses and  liliputian  arbors,  where  one 
can  imagine  happy  families  sitting  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  each  under  its  own 
scarletrunners ;  unless,  indeed,  the  local 
Puritanism  which  wages  a  holy  war  against 
Sunday  cricket  closes  the  allotment  gar- 
dens on  that  day.  In  English  towns  of  a 
certain  size  a  tourist's  inquiries  after  the 
best  hotel  are  apt  to  receive  alternative 
replies,  according  to  the  blue  or  buff  shade 
of  informant's  political  sympathies.  A 
clerical  referee  remembers  that  the  arch- 
deacon stays  at  the  King's  Head,  while  a 
Liberal  resident  is  still  more  confident  in 
recommending  the  Queen's.  In  Leices- 
ter we  follow  Bradshaw  to  the  Bell.  Here 
the  decoration  of  the  coffee-room  is  politi- 
cal but  ambiguous.    A  large  photograph 


represents  a  spacious  hall,  with  dinner- 
tables  spread  for  many  guests,  while  a 
handful  of  spectators  contemplate  the 
empty  seats,  title  —  "  The  Great  Conserv- 
ative Banquet."  Is  this  meant  for  subtle 
irony,  and  are  we  amongst  Radicals  who 
thus  commemorate  a  fiasco  00  the  other 
side?  Apparently  not.  The  waiter's  grav- 
ity rebukes  the  frivolous  thought,  as  he 
condescends  to  explain  that  the  photo- 
graph represents  M.  le  Propridtaire  and  a 
few  friends,  like  a  general  and  his  staff 
surveying  the  future  field  of  battle. 

Leaving  the  hospital  portals  between 
five  and  six,  we  pass  out  through  Bel- 
grave,  a  kind  of  suburb  connected  with 
the  town  by  tramways.  Factories  and 
manufacturing  villages  are  dotted  about 
the  neighborhood,  and  as  we  pass  through 
the  streets  of  Thurmaston  and  Syston, 
women  are  seen  at  the  windows  and  on 
doorsteps  at  work  at  the  "seaming  and 
stitching"  of  the  hosiery  woven  in  the 
town.  Their  earnings  average  under  a 
shilling  a  day,  and  they  have  to  fetch  the 
work  or  pay  a  commission  to  the  middle- 
man. In  1874  a  trade  union  of  the  women 
seamers  and  stitchers  was  formed,  and 
the  society  succeeded  in  getting  a  list  of 
prices  adopted  by  arbitration,  which  raised 
the  prices  of  the  worst  paid  work  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  But  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  organization  can  be  imagined  when 
it  is  said  that  the  halfpence  which  form 
the  subscriptions  have  to  be  collected 
from  members  scattered  in  twenty-seven 
villages.  Ten  and  twenty  miles  a  day 
was  often  tramped  in  winter  by  the  ener- 
getic women  who  formed  the  first  com- 
mittee of  the  society,  which  numbered 
nearly  three  thousand  members  in  its  first 
year.  Apparently  the  ladies  of  Leicester- 
shire are  an  energetic  race,  for  in  Thur- 
maston a  Mistress  Ruth  Somebody  com- 
bines the  function  of  postmistress,  shop 
keeper,  and  parish  clerk. 

Beyond  Syston  we  pass  again  almost 
suddenly  into  rural  solitudes,  a  land  of 
**  spires  and  squires,"  with  fine  churches, 
cosy  villages,  with  from  sixty  to  six  hun- 
dred inhabitants,  spacious  parks  and  fat 
pastures,  which  the  red  cattle  share  with 
sheep,  who  look  oddly  out  of  place  in  the 
long  grass  to  eyes  fresh  from  Hampshire 
downs  and  turnip-fields.  The  abundant 
finger-posts  testify  that  we  are  in  the 
heart  of  Daneland ;  between  Rearsby  and 
Brooksby  the  road  runs  along  the  top  of  a 
round  ridge  or  wold,  not  too  broad  to 
allow  those  who  pass  along  the  summit  to 
look  down  into  the  green  valleys  on  either 
side,  where  are  Hoby,  Rothesby,  Frisby, 
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Symesby,  and  Kirby  Bellairs,with  Gaddes- 
by,  Kettleby,  Saxelby,  Welby,  Brentino;- 
by,  and  many  more  with  the  same  termina- 
tion in  the  middle  and  remoter  distance. 
This  effect  of  the  road  along  the  upland 
—  which  is  on  too  small  a  scale  to  be 
called  a  down,  and  yet  has  all  the  breezi- 
ness  of  one  and  more  view  than  a  good 
many  —  is  characteristic  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  will  meet  us  again  beyond 
Melton  Mowbray,  where  we  have  found 
quarters  for  the  night  before  the  curfew 
bells  begin  to  ring.  Here,  as  every  one 
knows,  pork  pies  are  turned  out  by  the 
ton  weekly,  and,  as  a  great  hunting  cen- 
tre, there  is  stabling  for  seven  hundred 
horses. 

There  only  remains  a  stage  of  thirteen 
miles  to  be  taken  before  breakfast  next 
morning.  One  small  and  pretty  village  — 
Thorp  Arnold  — lies  between  Melton  and 
Waltham  on-the-Wolds,  the  name  of  which 
speaks  for  itself.  The  country  is  of  the 
same  character  as  it  has  been  since  Rears- 
by.  Waltham,  which  used  to  have  a  mar- 
ket, still  holds  an  annual  horse  and  cattle 
fair;  the  old  ^*bell  close"  lets  for  15/.  a 
year,  which  pays  for  the  bell  which  rings 
at  eight  o'clock,  morning  as  well  as  even- 
ing. Croxton  Park  (pronounced  Crozton), 
between  Waltham  and  Croxton  Kerrial, 
belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  and  a 
modest  manor-house,  picturesquely  situ- 
ated but  of  no  use  to  the  owner  of  Belvoir, 
has  been  half  destroyed,  half  converted 
into  a  farm.  Finely  antlered  deer  graze 
upon  the  racecourse  above  the  park,  and 
some  three  miles  ofiE,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  road,  Belvoir  Castle  towers  impres* 
sively  through  the  morning  haze.  The 
drive  through  Croxton  Park  opens  on  the 
highroad  just  opposite  the  gate  of  the  drive 
to  Belvoir ;  the  traveller  may  thus,  accord- 
ing to  his  taste,  either  pity  the  sorrows  of  a 
poor  duke  whose  landed  property  is  cut  in 
two  by  the  public  road,  or  marvel  at  the 
instinct  of  "agglomeration,"  as  the  Chi- 
nese called  the  practice  while  they  suf- 
fered from  it.  Since  the  schoolmaster 
has  been  abroad  the  natives  of  this  region 
have  learnt  to  pronounce  the  name  of  the 
duke*s  castle  as  it  is  spelt — Bel,  bell, 
and  voir  to  rhyme  with  choir.  Popular 
education  has  the  same  tendency  every- 
where. Board-school  children  in  the 
Borough  talk  about  South-wark  instead  of 
South^ark  as  well-to-do  Londoners  used  to 
do,  and  in  general  those  to  whom  reading 
is  a  new  art,  insist  on  reading  as  they 
think  correctly  all  those  proper  names 
which  have  acquired  a  traditional  raiipro- 
Dunclation.    The  point  is  a  little  curious 


as  a  matter  of  social  psychology,  for  the 
mispronunciation  probably  originated  with 
an  aristocracy  that  could  not  spell  the 
names  of  the  places  and  people  it  habitu- 
ally spoke  of.  When  the  mispronuncia- 
tion had  become  established  it  was  re« 
garded  as  a  refinement  of  education  to 
know  what  names  should  be  mispro- 
nounced and  how.  The  middle  class  was 
more  anxious  to  talk  like  its  betters  than 
to  read  more  correctly  than  they.  To 
make  Cholmondeley  or  Marjoribanks  into 
quadrisyllables  and  to  pronounce  Belvoir 
as  it  is  written  was  supposed  to  show  an 
ignorance  worse  that  that  of  letters, 
namely,  that  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  **  county  families.''  But  this  ambition 
passes  over  the  heads  of  elementary 
schools.  A  little  further  on  and  the  jour- 
ney ends  at  one  more  pretty,  well  spired 
and  squired  village.  The  reader  has  not 
seen  the  May  blossom  nor  basked  in  the 
silent  sunshine,  and  he  may  find  the  un- 
adventurous  progress  dull.  But  seeing  is 
believing,  and  it  is  worth  while  for  those 
who  live  in  towns  and  suffer  the  costs  of 
over  population  to  realize  what  is  meant 
by  the  statistics  which  tell  of  a  falling  oS, 
in  all  the  agricultural  counties.  Oxford, 
Coventry,  and  Leicester  are  the  only 
towns  of  any  importance  upon  this  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  road ;  if  Leam- 
ington is  added  to  these,  there  remain 
only  eighteen  towns  and  villages  with  a 
population  ranging  from  one  to  ten  thou- 
sand ;  deducting  these  and  a  proportionate 
amount  of  the  whole  route,  say,  to  be  on 
the  safe  side,  as  much  as  half,  there  will 
remain  seventy-five  miles  of  highroad  in 
the  middle  of  southern  England  with  an 
average  population  around  that  may  be 
approximately  calculated  at  forty-five  to 
the  square  mile ;  to  be  on  the  safe  side, 
say  fifty,  for  we  certainly  traverse  districts 
that  are  much  less  populous  than  the  part 
of  Hampshire  where  the  exact  area  of  the 
parishes  as  well  as  the  population  was  as* 
certained.  Explore  what  part  of  rural 
England  yoy  will,  the  result  will  be  found 
much  the  same,  and  it  is  not  one  credit- 
able to  our  practical  sagacity. 

Treble  the  population  of  the  purely 
agricultural  districts,  treble  the  amount  of 
labor  spent  upon  the  land,  and  re-arrange 
the  distribution  of  the  produce,  the  gross 
produce  will  be  increased,  the  trade  of 
country  towns  will  revive,  and  the  revival 
of  local  markets  will  further  stimulate 
agricultural  production.  The  artisans  of 
Leicester  are  not  millionaires,  but  they 
probably  invest  as  much  capital  per  acre 
in  their  allotments  as  a  market  gardener  \ 
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what  we  want  is  to  have  villao:e  lands  cul- 
tivated up  to  market-garden  pitch.    John, 
the  paterfamilias  already  mentioned,  has 
somethinor  to  say  on  the  subject  of  why 
we  do  not  get  it.     He  has  lived  for  fifteen 
years  as  groom  and  gardener  with  a  coun- 
try clergyman.      When  his   enfranchise- 
ment as.a  county  voter  became  imminent, 
we  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire  into  his 
political  opinions;  needless  to  say   that 
he  disclaimed  the  indiscreet  pretensions 
to  anything  of  the   kind.     However,  we 
tried  him. with  the  land  question.    Good 
cottages,  he  thought,  were  very  well,  but 
a  man  wants  a  bit  of  ground  of  his  own. 
A  reference   to  Mr.  Stubbs's  contention 
that  the  land  is  **  labor-starved,''  set  the 
stream  of  his  eloquence  loose ;  the  state 
of  this  and  this  piece  of  land  is  **  some- 
thing shameful,*'  and,  in  fact,  bad  farm- 
iDa  and  bankrupt  farmers  are  more  plen- 
tiful than   bad  harvests  can  in   any  way 
account  for.     To  continue  the  subject,  the 
rector  lends  John  Mr.  Stubbs's  little  book 
to  the  man,  and  a  year  or  two  later  when 
be  leaves  the  parish,  John  announces  his 
desire  to  stay  behind  and  take  Absalom's 
farm  of  thirty  odd  acres.    A  man  with 
six  children   only  just  growing  up   has 
saved    very    few   pounds,    but    the    fifty 
pounds  he  considers   indispensable    are 
promised  as  a  loan  by  a  friend  of  fifteen 
years'  standing.     The  negotiation  goes  off 
upon  the  question  of  rent,  the  farm  con- 
tains some  of  the  land   which  has  been 
"  used  Khameful,"  the  fences  are  all  in  a 
bad  condition.     We  induce  John  to  cor- 
rect his  too  hopeful   estimate   as  to  the 
price  of  crops,  and  warn  him  against  ruin- 
ing himself  by  undertaking  to  pay  a  rent 
beyood  what  the  land  will  bring  in  after 
be  has  kept  his  family.     Thus  encouraged 
be  asks  for  a  reduction  for  the  first  year, 
which  we  privately  think  insufficient,  but 
the  afrent  (it  is  shanty  land)  calmly  tells 
bim  that  if  anything  is  taken  ofi  the  first 
year  as  much  again  will  be  put  on  the  sec- 
ond, and  the   more  he  thinks  of   it  the 
«rorse  the  bargain  seems;  so  John  will 
stay  among  the  wage-earners.     The  rent 
be  is  asked  to  pay  is  close  on  two  pounds 
an  acre  for  a  small  farm  in  bad  condition  ; 
a  large  farm  in   the  same  neighborhood 
bas  been  let  in  despair,  *' he  hears  say," 
at  ^s.  Gti,  an  acre;   he  is  a  silent,  mild 
man,  wanting  in  no  due  reverence  for  the 
powers  that  be,  but  as  we  trot  along  the 
lanes  he  allows  himself  to  observe  that 
**  it  do  seem  rather  unreasonable." 

Emigration  meetings  in  Whitechapel 
%Qd  depopulation  in  Wiltshire  **do  seem 
rather "  uareasooably  near  together;  and 


it  is  a  suggestive  exercise  to  look  with  the 
bodily  as  well  as  the  mind's  eye  "  first  on 
this  picture,  then  on  this." 


From  Blackwood'K  Masazine. 
CHANCE  CONTINENTAL  ACQUAINTANCES. 

Travelling  in  company  is  all  very 
well  for  bachelors  barely  come  to  years  of 
discretion  and  innocent  of  the  ways  of  the 
world.  They  are  shy  with  strangers,  are 
seldom  at  home  in  foreign  tongues,  and 
consequently  they  are  inclined  to  cling 
together  in  a  sense  of  mutual  dependence 
which  cements  their  friendship.  Should 
they  differ  over-night,  they  make  it  up  in 
the  morning,  and  are  better  friends  than 
before.  But  if  a  roan  have  attained  ma- 
turity, still  more,  should  he  be  going 
steadily  down  the  hill,  he  is  far  happier 
alone,  if  he  know  something  of  the  world 
and  the  Continent.  The  rare  intimacies 
he  has  preserved  are  infinitely  too  pre- 
cious to  be  lightly  risked  on  the  chances 
of  frequent  conflicts  of  opinion.  Any  of 
his  cronies  whose  intimacy  he  values,  is 
verv  certain  to  have  a  decided  will  of  his 
own  ;  and  the  one  who  is  worsted  in  any 
argument  over  plans  or  arrangements,  will 
have  his  revenge  sooner  or  later — may 
probably  sulk  in  the  mean  time.  If  the 
pair  are  wise,  they  will  part  company 
promptly,  confessing  that  they  had  better 
never  have  started  together. 

Of  course  there  is  no  rule  without  ex- 
ception, nor  are  we  speaking  of  those 
exceptionally  sweet-tempered  companions 
of  whom  we  can  recall  one  solitary  exam- 
ple, whose  sportive  humor  was  well  known 
to,  and  loved  by,  Maga's  readers.  He  is 
gone,  alas!  upon  a  longer  journey;  and 
perhaps  an  irreparable  loss  may  have 
made  us  more  fastidious  and  exacting. 
We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  any  bach- 
elor well  past  middle  age  has  gradually 
become  wedded  to  his  own  ways ;  his 
juniors  would  call  him  capricious  or 
*' cranky,"  if  not  actually  eccentric.  All 
the  same  he  has  still  a  keen  enjoyment  of 
life,  and  seeks  the  very  salt  of  life  in  con« 
genial  society.  Because  he  **  sports  his 
oak"  through  the  morning  in  his  snug 
rooms  in  St.  James's,  there  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  go  the  round  of  his 
clubs  in  the  afternoon,  and  welcome  agree- 
able  dinner  engagements  for  the  evening. 
On  the  contrary,  after  solitary  communion 
with  himself  or  with  his  books,  he  comes 
forth  all  the  fresher  and  the  more  spark- 
ling, and  does  his  duty  to  society  by  show* 
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iDg  himself  to  society  at  bis  best.  So  the 
solitary  traveller  of  a  certain  SLge,  wUh 
some  shrewd  experience  and  social  gifts, 
may  positively  be  a  social  benefactor. 
Few  people  will  confess,  even  to  them- 
selves, how  wearisome  they  have  found 
family  travelling.  There  are  not  many  of 
us  who,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  find  it  difficult 
to  travel  over  their  own  minds,  or  the 
minds  with  which  they  are  perpetually  in 
contact.  Pick  out  any  family  party  at  a 
table  d^hdte  —  the  father,  the  mother,  the 
two  rosy-cheeked  daughters,  and  the  hob- 
bledehoy from  the  public  school.  They 
seldom  open  their  mouths,  from  the  soup 
to  the  sponge-biscuits,  except  to  stow 
away  solids,  sweets,  and  German  sours,  or 
to  sip  from  the  family  bottle,  too  liberally 
diluted  with  water.  Or  keep  your  eyes  on 
the  Damon  and  Pythias  who  are  bound 
for  the  Alps  or  the  Dolomites,  and  seated 
opposite.  Damon  may  be  as  brazen- 
browed  a  young  barrister  as  ever  **  heck- 
led "  a  refractory  witness  when  he  chanced 
to  hold  a  circuit  brief;  while  Pythias,  pre- 
vious to  taking  holy  orders,  was  the  glory 
and  the  ** golden  mouth"  of  his  college 
union.  But  though  they  do  sustain  some 
kind  of  conversation,  they  keep  it  M^sotto 
voce;  and  though  both  are  casting  eyes  at 
the  cherry-cheeked  maidens  opposite,  they 
never  dream  of  even  upsetting  the  salt- 
cellar by  way  of  breaking  the  ice  with  an 
apology.  As  for  the  blushing  bride  and 
the  simpering  bridegroom  hard  by,  of 
course  they  are  consecrated  to  each  other 
by  the  peculiar  circumstances,  and  it 
would  seem  an  act  of  ungentlemanlike 
profanity  to  intrude  upon  their  silent  rap- 
tures, it  might  seem  so;  but  what  we 
would  say  to  you  is  "  only  try,"  supposing 
always  you  have  a  dash  of  grey  in  your 
whiskers,  and  that  the  faint  traces  of 
crow's-feet  beneath  the  eyes  make  tl prima 
/ari>  presumption  for  your  standing  and 
respectability.  There  is  always  the  ofiE- 
chance  of  being  snubbed  ;  but  in  that  case, 
and  if  you  have  made  your  approaches 
discreetly,  you  may  set  the  bride  down  for 
a  simpleton.  Ten  to  one,  whether  she 
have  come  from  the  Sbetlands,  from  West 
Galway,  or  from  Belgravia,  she  is  a  lively 
and  light-hearted  lass,  oppressed  by  the 
Dovelty  of  her  position.  We  do  not  say 
she  has  had  enough  of  the  husband  she 
has  vowed  to  adore ;  far  from  it.  Doubt- 
less if  your  eyes  could  follow  them  on 
their  retreat  from  the  table,  you  would 
have  ample  evidence  to  the  contrary.  But 
she  does  begin  to  get  bored  with  him  in 
public,  when  the  flow  of  soft  nothings  is 
temporarily  checked,  and,  ia  the  appre- 


hension of  indiscreet  ears,  they  fall  back 
on  conventionalities  or  commonplaces.  J  a 
passing  the  potatoes,  you  say  something 
that  draws  an  an*swer,  and  then  in  sheer 
civility  you  follow  that  up  by  remarking 
on  the  heat  of  the  room  and  suggesting 
the  opening  another  window.  The  bride 
brightens  up  and  answers  modestly.  She 
is  evidently  quite  willing  to  talk,  so  long 
as  you  speak  simply  and  somewhat  pater- 
nally. She  would  have  doubtless  met  with 
more  coyness  the  advances  of  Pythias, 
who,  judging  from  the  gorgeous  color  of 
his  necktie,  is  rather  inclined  to  set  him- 
self up  as  a  lady  killer.  And  when  once 
you  have  made  her  smile,  which  is  easy 
enough,  the  husband  is  pricking  up  his 
ears,  not  jealously  but  curiously.  The 
poor  man  is  slightly  tired  of  toujours  per^ 
drix^  though  the  partridge  is  sweet  and 
tempting  as  bird  can  be.  He  pricks  his 
ears  to  fresh  talk  from  the  outer  world, 
and  emerges  from  the  enervating  atmo- 
sphere of  bliss,  in  the  assurance  that  he 
will  return  to  it  with  the  zest  of  new  en- 
joyment. 

It  may  be  harder  work  forcing  the  de- 
fences of  the  severe  father  and  mother, 
who  have  enclosed  their  blooming  daugh- 
ters between  them.  Though  you  know 
nothing  of  the  grizzly-headed  gentleman 
with  the  stubbly  brown  beard,  he  may  be 
a  great  man  and  a  consequential  in  his 
native  city.  He  may  be  rolling  up  a  for- 
tune in  cotton  or  pig-iron,  and  each  of 
these  maidens  may  be  a  fifty-thousand- 
pounder.  "Ware  hawks"  is  his  motto; 
and  having  seldom  been  abroad,  he  sus- 
pects every  man  he  sees  of  being  a  scamp 
and  a  fortune-hunter.  But  human  nature 
is  human  nature.  Alderman  Jones  misses 
his  occupations,  and  his  business  friends, 
and  the  Cottonopolis  morning  mail.  He 
gruffly  acknowledges  your  observation  on 
the  weather,  and  goes  the  length  of  objur- 
gating the  heat.  Touching  lightly  on  the 
cathedral,  which  he  seems  much  disposed 
to  curse,  you  interest  him  with  some  re- 
mark on  the  local  industries.  He  looks 
at  the  grey  hairs  and  the  crow*sfeet,  and 
is  reassured ;  and  in  five  minutes  more, 
floundering  out  of  some  reckless  statis- 
tics, to  borrow  a  vulgar  expression,  Jones 
and  yourself  are  as  thick  as  pickpockets. 
Like  a  practical  man  as  he  is,  he  proceeds 
to  pick  your  brains  as  to  routes  and  the 
coinage,  which  have  been  sadly  puzzling 
him  in  his  unfamiliar  capacity  of  unedu- 
cated courier.  Gratefully  he  goes  through 
the  ceremony  of  something  like  a  presen- 
tation to  Mrs.  Jones  ;  and  the  odds  are,  if 
you  care  for  it  and  you  play  your  cards 
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diplomatically,  and  if  the  party  should 
chapce  to  have  a  private  sittin|;-room,  he 
requests  the  pleasure  of  your  company  at 
conee  with  the  family.  "Probably  you  do 
not  care  for  it.  Probably  you  prefer  to 
make  friends  with  Damon  and  Pythias, 
who,  thougi)  they  apparently  have  been 
self-contained,  are  really  readily  acces- 
sible. You  adjourn  with  them  to  the 
smoking  room ;  the  hours  go  by  roost 
agreeably ;  and  by  the  time  you  separate, 
it  may  rest  with  yourself  whether  you  do 
not  accompany  them  on  the  day's  journey 
oo  the  morrow. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  mauvaise 
konU  of  our  countrymen  abroad.  Mau^ 
vaise  honte  there  undoubtedly  is ;  but  for 
the  most  part  it  is  only  skin  deep,  and  it 
merely  needs  a  little  confidence,  with 
some  slight  tact,  to  penetrate  it.  As  for 
foreigners,  they  have  next  to  none ; 
though  some  nations  —  and  the  educated 
French  in  especial — are  more  reserved 
and  more  distant  than  the  English.  Per- 
haps they  have  a  reasonable  excuse  for 
reserve  in  the  very  promiscuous  exodus 
of  oar  population  in  the  autumn.  What 
really  chills  conversation,  not  to  speak  of 
conviviality,  at  tables  (Thdte^  is  that  same 
confusion  of  tongues  which  set  the  build 
ers  of  Babel  by  the  ears.  English  people, 
as  a  rule,  speak  no  language  but  their 
own.  It  is  simple  patriotism  with  a 
Frenchman  not  to  know  a  single  word  of 
any  foreign  tongue.  Even  their  profes- 
sional novelists,  from  Victor  Hugo  down- 
wards, make  a  point  of  blundering  the 
simplest  English  or  German  phrase  — 
firing  wild  shots  in  the  air  out  of  their 
inner  consciousness.  And  the  English- 
man, in  the  apprehension  of  not  being  un- 
derstood, dares  not  draw  the  German  or 
the  Dutchman  or  the  Russian,  who  prob- 
ably can  talk  English  both  grammatically 
and  fluently.  Only  the  other  day  we 
dropped  in  late  to  a  table  tfhSte  at  Inter- 
lachen.  We  had  been  tramping  and  trav- 
elling alone  through  the  day,  and  were 
fasting  for  conversation  as  for  food.  We 
felt  as  much  disposed  for  the  one  as  for 
the  other.  The  dinner  was  well  advanced  ; 
the  soup  and  fish  had  been  served  ;  and 
seldom  have  we  sat  down  in  a  less  prom- 
ising company.  Opposite  us  was  a  little 
group  of  Americans,  with  singularly  hand- 
some features,  but  grim  and  puritanically 
forbidding.  The  father,  in  a  prehistoric 
costume,  might  have  been  one  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers;  the  mother,  in  a  gown  of 
brocade  and  a  superstructure  of  twisted 
grey  hair,  might  have  stepped  down  from 
an  old  family  portrait  in  some  venerable 
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mansion  of  Boston.  While  the  daughter, 
though  she  inherited  her  mother*s  good 
looks,  and,  like  Aphrodite  rising  from 
waves,  was  lightly  attired  in  a  sea-foam  of 
billowy  white  muslin,  might  have  been 
drinking  verjuice  for  Medoc,  if  one  might 
judge  by  the  contraction  of  the  lips  that 
seemed  made  for  smiling  and  kissing. 
On  one  side  of  us  was  something  like  a 
Swiss  savant^  spectacled  and  slovenly, 
who  kept  his  head  stooped  over  his  plate, 
as  if  he  were  suspiciously  analyzing  the 
contents,  which  nevertheless  he  greedily 
swallowed.  On  the  other  side  was  a 
priest  with  the  air  of  an  ascetic,  who 
austerely  turned  away  his  eyes  from  be- 
holding vanity  in  the  shape  of  the  grace- 
ful form  of  the  fair  American.  The  only 
other  member  of  the  party  was  a  painfully 
shy  young  countryman,  who  kept  subtly 
shifting  himself  by  inches  from  the  op- 
pressive vicmity  of  the  New  England 
matron.  Had  we  all  been  expecting  the 
fall  of  an  avalanche,  the  silence  could  not 
have  been  more  appalling.  Nothing  short 
of  growing  desperation,  with  a  glass  or 
two  of  Beaune,  could  have  induced  one  to 
break  it.  Feeling  that  failure  would  force 
us  to  feign  a  bleeding  of  the  nose  and 
beat  a  precipitate  retreat,  we  **  went  for" 
that  Pilgrim  Father.  Somewhat  uncer- 
emoniously we  took  his  nationality  for 
granted,  and  said  something  as  to  the  lat- 
est telegrams  about  General  Grant,  who 
at  that  moment  was  lying  between  life 
and  death.  The  Pilgrim  Father,  who 
proved  an  uncommonly  good  fellow,  had 
known  the  president  well,  and  appreciated 
foreign  sympathy.  He  had  known  Lin- 
coln too,  and  Lowell,  and  ever  so  many 
more,  —  statesmen  and  soldiers,  literary 
men  and  leviathan  speculators.  He  could 
talk  eloquently,  as  most  of  his  countrymen 
can  orate,  and  yet  he  could  listen  and 
edify,  and  had  the  patience  to  answer 
questions.  The  Swiss  savant  wakened 
up  and  cut  into  the  conversation :  as  it 
turned  out,  he  had  given  lectures  and  les- 
sons in  Chicago  and  Philadelphia;  he 
knew  the  American  continent  well  —  from 
the  Lakes  to  the  Hudson ;  while  he  had 
an  extensive  acquaintance  with  European 
literature.  The  French  priest  had  been 
detailed  on  mission  duty  to  Quebec,  and 
had  walked  his  way  with  only  Indian  com- 
panions through  great  part  of  Acadia  and 
the  picturesque  highlands  of  New  York 
State.  The  conversation  grew  more  and 
more  animated:  the  waiters  cleared  away 
the  dessert,  and  nobody  paid  any  atten- , 
tion,  till  at  last  the  savant  called  lor  cof- 
fee, and  asked  permission  to  light  a  cigar. 
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The  humble  individual  who  had  struck 
the  spark,  relapsed  into  the  rdU  of  lis- 
tener ;  for  even  the  modest  young  Ent^lish- 
man,  forgetting  self-consciousness  in  lively 
interest,  contributed  to  throw  fuel  on  the 
flames  by  asking  intelligent  questions. 
And  when  the  tobacco-smoke  began  to 
thicken,  we  all  adjourned  to  the  garden, 
taking  leave  of  each  other  like  much- 
valued  friends  when  the  ladies  made  a 
move  to  the  casino. 

When  you  go  abroad  unattached,  with 
the  idea  of  picking  up  casual  acquaint- 
ances, much  will  depend  on  the  choice  of 
routes.  You  are  hardly  likely  to  make 
friends  if  you  pass  by  Paris  —  at  least  till 
you  have  left  the  French  frontiers  behind. 
Even  if  the  sea  be  calm  in  crossing  the 
Channel,  there  are  few  and  brief  oppor- 
tunities for  advances ;  while  in  stormy 
weather,  though  personally  proof  against 
seasickness,  you  will  scarcely  care  to 
play  the  Good  Samaritan,  on  the  chance 
of  meeting  the  victim  again  in  happier 
circumstances.  Nor  are  you  greatly 
tempted  ;  for  woman  never  looks  less  at- 
tractive than  when  the  salt  sea  spray  and 
the  long  sickening  ground-swell  are 
blanching  her  cheeks  and  loosening  her 
love-locks.  While  in  the  first-class  Pari- 
sian hotels  there  can  be  no  sort  of  socia- 
bility, since  they  are  chiefly  used  as 
sleeping  quarters.  The  guests  go  abroad 
for  their  meals,  or  are  served  in  private 
sitting  rooms.  We  should  rather  recom- 
mend the  Antwerp  or  the  Queensborough 
and  Flushing  routes,  which  take  one 
straight  to  Cologne,  the  starting  point  of 
the  tourist  country.  Going  to  Flushing, 
there  are  undoubtedly  drawbacks,  but  they 
may  be  turned  to  excellent  account.  We 
are  shot  out  of  the  steamer  in  the  early 
morning,  when  there  is  neither  time  oor  in- 
clination to  swallow  more  than  a  cup  of  tea. 
But  the  air  from  the  Scheldt  and  the  wind- 
ing channels  among  the  islands,  although 
damp,  is  fresh;  and  after  an  hour  or  two 
among  the  dykes,  the  Dutch  lagoons,  and 
the  sea-arms,  appetite  loses  patience,  and 
begins  to  become  clamorous.  Call  as  we 
will,  the  only  answer  from  the  maidens  in 
the  station  refreshment-rooms  is  in  the 
shape  of  Dutch  cheese,  flat  beer,  and 
schiedam.  The  delicately  nurtured  Brit- 
ish female  can  hardly  break  her  fast  on 
such  literally  raw  materials.  It  is  a  case 
of  the  wise  and  the  foolish  virgins.  La- 
dies who  seldom  leave  home  in  England 
without  stores  of  sandwiches  and  sweet- 
^  cakes  in  their  travelling-bags,  have  started 
*  DOW  absolutely  unprovided.  They  have 
cast  themselves  adrift,  as  on  one  of  the 


rafts  of  the  Medusa.  While  you,  as  a  vet- 
eran traveller  who  has  previously  su£Eered, 
for  once  in  a  way  have  packed  a  basket  at 
the  club  with  claret,  cold  chicken,  and  the 
necessary  condiments.  Prudently,  and  in 
the  prevision  of  what  might  possibly  hap- 
pen, you  have  laid  in  ample  supplies,  and 
prepared  yourself  for  the  practice  of  hos- 
pitality. On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
carriage  sits  a  gentleman,  apparently  in 
attendance  on  a  sister  and  a  cousin.  The 
ladies,  who  have  hitherto  seemed  some- 
what unapproachable,  begin  obviously  to 
be  a-hungered.  1  ndeed  they  say  as  much, 
and  their  cavalUr  servante  plunges  ont 
at  Middleburg  in  search  of  something  to 
supply  their  needs.  Needless  to  say,  be 
comes  back  empty-handed,  or  with  a  slice 
of  the  aforesaid  Dutch  cheese  and  a 
wedge  of  gritty  and  indigestible  brown 
bread.  The  girls  turn  up  their  pretty 
noses,  and  one  of  them,  in  an  outbreak 
of  pettishness,  pitches  the  untemptiog 
viands  out  of  the  window.  You  smile  sar- 
donically to  yourself,  but  say  nothing  in 
the  mean  time.  The  amateur  courier  is 
sent  to  make  a  similar  attempt  at  Rosen- 
daal,  with  no  better  success  ;  though  this 
time  he  is  roundly  abused  below  the  breath 
for  coming  back  empty-handed.  Hunger 
is  taming  the  impracticable  beauties ;  they 
are  inclined  to  descant  upon  their  woes 
and  seek  sympathy  from  the  stranger. 
Already,  as  a  three-hours'  travelling  ac- 
quaintance, they  were  regarding  him  com- 
passionately as  a  companion  in  misfor- 
tune. That  is  the  moment  for  Mephis- 
topheles  to  play  his  trumps.  You  bring 
down  the  basket  from  the  net  overhead  ; 
you  spread  a  snowy  napkin  on  the  cushion 
beside  you.  You  lay  out  the  rosy-colored 
roast  chicken,  delicately  cut  up ;  you  flank 
it  with  appetizing  slices  of  French  roll, 
and  show  a  \\tky  pdt^  de  foie gras.  There 
are  salt  and  mustard  io  neat  ivory  cruets ; 
the  sliding  silver  cup  comes  out  of  the 
morocco  case,  and  there  is  a  long  flask  of 
St.  Estophe  or  St.  Emilien.  You  are  lei- 
surely going  to  work,  when  a  sudden  idea 
seems  to  strike  you.  Considering  the 
famine-stricken  eyes  that  have  been  watch- 
ing your  proceedings,  the  idea  might  have 
occurred  to  you  not  unnaturally.  **  Pos- 
sibly the  ladies  may  not  have  breakfasted. 
I  need  hardly  say  I  should  be  only  too 
happy,"  etc.,  etc. 

And  are  not  the  ladies  happy  too  ?  Only 
ask  those  eves  of  theirs,  whatever  the  lips 
may  say.  Talk  of  that  parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan,  or  of  the  story  of  St.  Martin 
'  sharing  his  cloak  with  the  beggar.  One 
such  present  and  practical  illustration  is 
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worth  any  amount  of  Biblical  or  legendary 
study.  Regardless  of  the  slight  apology, 
only  mattered  for  form's  sake,  in  another 
roioute  you  are  doing  the  honors  of  the 
dijeuner  to  your  fair  friends ;  and  they  are 
bound  to  you  body  and  soul  for  the  jour- 
ney  and  all  future  occasions.  The  hours 
fly  by,  which  is  more  than  the  train  does ; 
and  you  drive  to  the  Hdtel  du  Nord  at 
Cologne,  still  independent  and  unattached, 
but  with  a  pleasant  party  at  your  disposi- 
tion. 

We  know  most  of  the  good  hotels  in 
Europe  fairly  well,  and  we  should  say  that 
Hdtel  du  Nord  at  Cologne  is  the  most 
entertaining  and  instructive  of  all  cara- 
vansaries. A  caravansary  it  is,  where 
great  routes  converge  from  all  directions 

—  where  the  tourist,  for  the  most  part, 
merely  perches  and  passes  on.  But  it  is 
comfortably  and  even  luxuriously  kept, 
considering  the  incessant  bustle  and 
scramble ;  and  there  are  archaeological  and 
romaDtic  attractions  in  the  city  of  the 
three  kings  which  invite  the  aesthetic  and 
the  artist  to  linger.  So  the  ruck  of  the 
tourists  rush  forward  and  disappear ;  while 
the  best  of  them  take  up  a  temporary  resi- 
dence while  they  are  making  acquaintance 
with  the  venerable  Meister  Wilhelm  or 
Meister  Stephen,  and  doing  the  churches 
from  the  cathedral  downwards.  So  the 
table  i€h6te\%  the  queerest  conglomeration 
in  Europe  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men.  Taking  your  place  where  it  pleases 
the  seneschal  or  head  waiter  to  dictate^ 
you  put  in  for  a  lottery.  You  may  be  in 
luck  as  to  your  neighbors,  or  you  may  be 
in  ev'l  vein ;  but  in  any  case,  it  is  very 
sure  you  will  have  ample  matter  for  ob- 
servation and  speculation.  You  see  the 
usual  proportion  of  honest  English  folk, 
very  much  abroad  indeed,  and  transpar- 
ently simple  in  their  characters.  You  see 
invalids  with  a£Eectionate  companions, 
bound  for  the  German  baths;  and  Israel- 
ites with  hooked  noses  and  thick  lips,  who 
have  evidently  broken  loose  from  the  Ber* 
lin  Bourse  for  a  holiday,  and  are  cele- 
brating the  passover  to  England,  as  they 
combine  business  and  pleasure,  with  copi- 
ous libations  of  champagne  or  sparkling 
Rhenish.  You  see  Germans  of  sub- 
stance, feeding  greedily  for  their  money 

—  the  meal  being  served  at  so  many 
marks  — but  reversing  the  immortal  prac- 
tice of  FalstafiE,  by  sipping  a  minimum 
of  acid  Rhine  wine  to  excessive  quanti- 
ties of  solid  food.  While,  if  you  address 
yourself  to  your  convives^  on  the  strength 
of  delusive  signs  of  nationality,  you  are 
liable  to  fall  into  strange  mistakes. 


There  are  many  Frenchmen  like  the 
illustrious  Victor  Hugo,  who  talk  of  Paris 
as  the  centre  of  the  habitable  globe ;  as 
the  brilliant  pole-star  of  the  world's  illu- 
mination ;  as  the  mother  of  progress  and 
of  thought.  It  may  be  so,  though  we  see 
reason  to  doubt  it;  and  we  often  fancy 
that  too  patriotic  Frenchmen  confound 
sunshine  with  comets,  and  planets  with 
shooting-stars.  But  we  are  sure  that  if 
imitation  in  things  more  material  be  the 
sincerest  flattery,  England  has  her  share 
of  Continental  compliments.  Hungari- 
ans, Austrians,  and  Russians,  Italians  and 
Dutchmen,  and  even  occasionally  Ger- 
mans when  they  have  cut  their  hair  and 
cast  the  slovenly  slough  of  their  univer- 
sities, patronize  the  sartorian  art  of  the 
severer  English  school,  and  afiEect  En- 
glish scarves  and  collars.  It  is  long  since 
you  might  have  taken  it  to  be  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  cosmopolitan  fashionables 
who  run  race-horses  at  Vienna  or  Baden, 
or  go  in  for  the  tin  d  pigeon  at  Baden  or 
Monte  Carlo,  have  ordered  their  clothes 
from  Saville  Row,  and  their  hats  from 
Piccadilly  or  New  Bond  Street.  But^of 
late  years  that  fashion  has  been  spreading 
and  going  lower  in  the  social  scale.  A 
few  weeks  ago,  for  example,  we  made  a 
double  mistake  at  the  Nord.  Coming  in 
late,  we  were  seated  next  a  gentleman  who 
looked  correct  and  austere  old  English  all 
over.  We  meant  to  "draw  him"  at  lei- 
sure, though  we  feared  there  need  be  no 
great  hurry.  His  character  might  be 
morally  unimpeachable,  but  we  mis- 
doubted his  social  gifts.  When  we  did 
venture  upon  him,  he  proved  to  be  a 
Dutch  government  official,  with  about  a 
dozen  words  of  broken  English  at  com- 
mand, but  voluble  in  both  German  and 
French,  and  a  thoroughly  good  fellow. 
That  say-nothing  to-nobudy  manner  of  his 
had  been  put  on  with-  his  English  attire; 
it  was  merely  an  admirably  natural  exag- 
geration of  the  British  morgue^\\\%  which 
we  are  credited  in  the  Rue  Rivoli  carica- 
tures, and  at  the  cafis  chantants  of  the 
Champs  Elys^es.  Almost  opposite,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  table,  were  a  couple 
of  young  university  freshmen,  of  sporting 
proclivities,  —  so  they  seemed  at  least. 
There  could  surely  be  no  mistaking  the 
shooting-coats,  the  cream-colored  scarves, 
and  the  horseshoe  breastpins?  They 
blushed  ingenuously,  and  were  so  pain- 
fully ill  at  ease  that  one  was  inclined  to 
address  and  encourage  them  in  common 
charily.  While  we  were  procrastinaiing 
and  discoursing  with  our  Dutch  neighbor, 
they  bad  summoned  courage  to  call  for  a 
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bottle  of  Marcobrunner.  Evidently  they 
understood  their  complaint  and  its  treat- 
ment. They  clinked  ^[lasses  ceremoni- 
ously with  tremulous  fingers  and  drank; 
they  filled  and  they  drank  attain.  Their 
tODgues  were  loosened;  they  launched 
out  in  the  talk  of  the  Fatherland;  and 
there  they  were,  a  couple  of  as  boisterous 
and  bumptious  young  Bonn  students  as 
ever  woke  the  echoes  of  the  Popplesdorf 
Avenue  with  their  wild  ni^ht-catunes ! 

Yes,  there  is  much  of  the  comidie 
kumaine  to  be  seen  at  Cologne,  —  if  you 
care  nothing  for  the  quaint  Romanesque 
of  the  churches,  for  the  imaginative  real- 
ism of  the  early  artists,  who  rang  the 
changes  of  the  most  fantastic  conceptions 
in  their  fiends,  if  they  stereotyped  sim- 
pering smiles  on  the  faces  of  their  angels, 
or  for  the  relics  of  the  sanctified  virgin 
martyrs  that  grimly  panel  chancel  and 
transepts  in  St.  Ursula's  shrine.  But 
seeing  the  human  comedy  in  the  most 
bustling  of  hotels  must  always  be  very 
much  matter  of  chance.  You  may  drop 
into  a  vein  of  ill  luck,  where  there  is  little 
but  the  conventional  or  the  commonplace ; 
you  may  be  hustled  into  the  corners  of  an 
overcrowded  pit  and  catch  nothing  but 
flying  glimpses  at  a  dim  phantasmagoria 
of  figures.  If  you  care  to  loll  comfortably, 
metaphorically  speaking,  in  a  quiet  stage 
box,  you  had  best  take  your  traveling 
ticket  by  a  river  steamer.  And  the  Rhine 
from  Cologne  to  Mayence,  or  vice  versd^ 
is  still  the  grand  highroad  of  tourists. 
There  was  a  time,  before  the  introduction 
of  railways,  when  every  one  was  bound  to 
travel  by  boat.  The  river  is  pleasanter 
now  for  purposes  of  quiet  contemplation, 
than  before  the  railways  had  thinned  and 
weeded  the  rush.  Now,  as  a  rule,  the 
mob  hurries  forward  by  trains  that  give 
comparatively  speedy  despatch.  But  more 
intelligent  and  impressionable  people  pre- 
fer the  express  boats,  which,  touching 
only  at  Bonn,  Coblenz,  etc.,  leave  leisurely 
opportunities  for  enjoying  the  river  scen- 
ery. You  may  miss,  of  course,  the  very 
exceptional  few  who  love  to  linger  on  the 
beauties  of  Childe  Harold's  "exulting and 
alx)unding  river,"  who  loiter  along  the 
banks,  dream  among  the  shattered  ruins, 
and  explore  the  charms  of  ivy-covered 
cloisters  religiously  sequestered  in  the 
side  valleys.  You  may  miss  the  ^lite^  but 
that  cannot  be  helped;  and  after  all,  you 
enjoy  the  company  of  a  tolerably  select 
residuum.  Then  the  old  traveller  who  has 
long  been  familiar  with  the  Rhine,  who 
has  steeped  his  senses  in  its  associations, 
in  its  traditions,  and   its    manners,  has 


many  an  opportunity.  He  has  drunk  the 
Maitrank  on  the  Drachenfels  in  May, 
months  before  the  advent  of  the  harbin- 
gers of  the  earliest  summer  flight  of  the 
tourists ;  he  has  picnicked  under  the 
arches  of  Heisterbach  —  the  magpie  brook 
—  with  learned  friends  and  their  excellent 
housewives  from  Bonn  University ;  he 
has  stepped  out  over  the  heights  of  Ehren- 
breitstein  from  Coblenz  to  stake  his  florins 
on  the  green  tables  at  Ems ;  be  has  cast 
his  flies  in  the  Lahn,  consecrated  to 
anglers  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy ;  be  has 
broken  his  fast  at  midday  in  many  an  up- 
land village,  where  the  water,  springing 
from  its  limpid  source  beneath  the  massive 
stone  fountain,  rushes  down  the  steep 
single  street  between  barns  and  haystacks* 
under  the  blazing  sunbeams  that  are  de- 
flected by  the  broad,  overhanging  farnn- 
eaves.  The  scent  of  those  old  days  is  in 
his  nostrils  —  of  the  crumbling  mortar 
and  the  dank  nettles  in  the  dark  castle 
court  —  of  the  rich  hay  that  has  been  won, 
without  a  shower,  from  the  hanging  mead- 
ows on  the  spring-lighted  hillsides.  The 
inspiration  of  memory  fires  his  fancy,  and 
lends  persuasive  eloquence  to  his  speech. 
We  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  M  urray 
or  Baedeker;  but  neither  Murray  nor 
Baedeker  can  hold  a  candle  to  him.  He 
has  had  leisure,  in  those  low  flats  above 
Cologne,  to  look  about  and  select  his  prey 
among  the  listless  companions  of  his 
journey.  He  volunteers  a  timely  elucida- 
tion to  a  party  puzzling  over  a  panorama 
of  the  Rhine.  As  the  Seven  Mountains 
begin  to  rise  more  conspicuously  above 
the  river,  he  predicts  what  is  to  appear 
round  the  next  corner.  He  is  at  home 
in  Victor  Hugo's  ♦•Rhine"  — a  book 
strangely  neglected  —  in  Lord  Lytton*s 
"Pilgrims,"  in  "Childe  Harold,"  and  all 
the  rest.  In  short,  he  has  the  legends 
and  romance  of  the  river  at  his  finger- 
ends;  indeed  he  has  embroidered  them 
with  his  fancies  in  his  lonely  walks  and  in 
much  solitary  communing.  If  he  finds 
flint  to  answer  the  sharp  stroke  of  his 
steel,  he  cannot  help  being  suggestively 
and  originally  sparkling.  The  father  of  a 
family  might  mistrust  that  sparkle,  were 
you  younger;  as  it  is,  he  considers  this 
chance  acquaintance  a  singularly  well- 
informed  man,  and  more  than  suspects  he 
may  be  "somebody."  The  matronly  lady 
listens  to  a  good  deal  she  may  not  un- 
derstand, but,  on  the  whole,  is  of  opinion 
that  it  is  very  edifying  talk ;  while  the  ro- 
mantically minded  daughters,  even  to  the 
child  of  fourteen  in  short  petticoats,  are 
hanging  entranced  upon  his  lips,  as  he 
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tells  of  melancholy  love-passions,  from 
that  of  Rolaod  and  his  cloistered  be* 
trotbed  to  the  tragedies  and  the  witch- 
eries of  the  Larlei. 

But  the  ruined  keeps  above  the  terraced 
vines  ^row  monotonous,  and  the  tales  of 
love  and  of  chivalry  will  repeat  themselves 
and  pall.  Very  well ;  you  can  change  the 
subjects  when  it  pleases  you — and,  heaven 
knows,  there  is  comical  interest  enough  in 
the  foreground  of  those  solemn  pictures 
of  the  past.  You  talk  of  love  ;  there  may 
be  less  of  romance  in  it  nowadays,  but  it 
is  a  passion  to  which  those  domestic  Ger- 
mans will  be  constantly  and  devotedly 
addicted.  We  are  ready  to  lay  any  odds 
in  reason  that  there  will  be  at  least  half-a- 
dozen  newly  married  German  couples  on 
board.  The  gliding  of  the  high  pressure 
boat  against  the  gentle  current  of  the 
stream  is  in  happy  harmony  with  their 
tranquil  satisfaction.  And  we  are  pre- 
pared to  bet  freely  on  the  double  event, 
that  three  couples  out  of  the  half-dozen 
have  clasped  hands  and  interlaced  their 
arms  round  their  waists.  It  is  a  charming 
trait  of  their  simple  manners  that  they 
indulge  in  innocent  endearments  in  public, 
without  the  slightest  trace  of  false  shame. 
Nevertheless,  and  all  love-stricken  as  they 
are,  they  have  begun  as  they  hope  to  go 
on.  Twenty  years  hence,  with  clusters 
of  their  shooting  olive  plants  around  them, 
you  would  meet  them  in  the  beer-gar- 
dens from  Cologne  to  Berlin,  devouring 
sausages  and  sauerkraut,  and  drenching 
themselves  with  lager  beer.  Now,  in  the 
silvery  smiles  of  the  youthful  honeymoon, 
they  are  "restoring"  nature  with  sips 
from  the  long  necked  flasks  of  Niersteiner, 
and  nourishing  their  simple  self-content- 
ment on  smoked  ham,  sliced  sausages,  or 
summer  fruits.  But  Venus  does  not  have 
it  all  her  own  way,  by  any  means.  There 
Is  a  more  boisterous  and  convivial  bache- 
lor element  that  gives  itself  over  to  the 
worship  of  Bacchus,  and  to  the  consump- 
tion of  the  strongest  and  most  rancid 
cigars.  The  well-to-do  German  who  has 
broken  away  on  a  brief  holiday,  or  who 
has  never  given  growing  pledges  to  for* 
tune,  always  appears  to  celebrate  his  out- 
ings by  incessant  eating  and  drinking. 
To  be  sure,  between  the  rich  Rheingau 
and  the  vineyards  of  Bacharach  —  which 
had  a  greater  reputation,  according  to  the 
*' Golden  Legend,*'  in  the  Middle  Ages 
than  at  present  —  there  is  exceptional  ex- 
cose  for  sacrificing  to  the  vine-god.  The 
managers  of  the  Cologne  and  the  Diissel- 
dorf  Steam  Company  are  wise  in  their 
geoeratioo ;  and  the  wine  supplied  by  their 


stewards  is  both  respectable  in  quality 
and  cheap.  So  there  sit  the  merry  topers, 
from  dewy  morning  into  the  falling  shad- 
ows of  the  eve,  soaking  steadily  and  smok- 
ing indefatigably.  Theygive  their  orders, 
when  the  steamer  has  slipped  from  her 
moorings  at  Cologne,  for  tipple  that  is 
still  and  light.  As  the  light  liquor  mounts 
slowly  to  the  brain,  they  rise  steadily 
through  the  prices  in  the  carte.  Never- 
theless, and  knowing  the  danger  of  the 
wine-fumes  on  empty  stomachs,  they  keep 
calling  for  the  sausages,  the  raw  ham,  and 
the  smoked  salmon,  which  serve  as  bal- 
last to  the  body  while  they  perpetuate  the 
genial  thirst.  But  that  is  merely  prelimi- 
nary trifling,  and  they  are  lying  back  for 
the  one  o'clock  table  d^kdte.  Then  they 
mean  to  come  with  a  rush.  They  dive 
impetuously  below  at  the  announcement 
of  the  head  waiter,  to  come  up  again  stead- 
ied and  weighted,  if  not  sobered.  They 
have  made  it  matter  of  conscience  in  the 
mean  time  to  get  full  value  for  their  marks. 
And  now,  with  a  lighter  heart  and  an 
easier  conscience,  they  can  go  on  calling 
for  fresh  liquor.  The  corks  are  flying 
sonorously  from  the  bottles  of  sparkling 
Moselle  and  Rhenish ;  and  faces  that  were 
pallid  in  the  morning  grow  ruddy,  through 
that  ever-thickening  veil  of  tobacco-smoke 
from  the  foully  unfragrant  cigars. 

These  ostentatiously  convivial  gentle- 
men are  indulging  in  an  occasional  carni- 
val. It  is  not  every  day  they  make  holiday, 
or  spend  that  holiday  on  a  Rhine  boat. 
But  the  fact  that  they  confound  dissipa- 
tion with  enjoyment  —  that  they  sit  all  the 
day  upon  hard  benches  or  crank  camp- 
stools,  in  place  of  stretching  their  legs 
along  the  broad  deck-promenade,  —  gives 
the  key  to  the  great  popularity  of  the  Ger- 
man baths.  They  are  become  a  national 
institution,  because  they  are  a  national 
necessity.  And  they  continue  to  be  a  na- 
tional necessity,  because  during  the  cure 
the  diseases  are  being  fed  which  the  wa- 
ters are  meant  to  cope  with.  All  our 
readers  ought  to  have  read  Sir  Francis 
Head's  **  Bubbles  from  the  Briinnen  of 
Nassau."  And  every  one  who  has  read 
them  must  remember  his  vivid  picture  of 
the  early  German  dinner.  Doctors  who 
find  their  account  in  chronic  indigestions, 
in  liver  complaints,  and  all  the  evils  which 
gluttony  is  heir  to,  have  done  nothing  to 
discourage  that  meal ;  and  precisely  the 
same  thing  is  going  on  to-day.  So  we 
cannot  say  that  our  German  friends  are 
seen  to  most  advantage  at  their  baths. 
They  are  grappling  at  once  with  heavy 
meals  and  overgrown  livers ;  they  eat  even 
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to  exceptioDal  excess,  on  the  streogth  of 
strolls  after  the  morning  waters  and  fixed 
prices  for  interminable  dinners,  and  they 
are  disappointed  that  the  waters  do  not 
work  miracles.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
English  at  these  baths  are  unusually  good- 
humored  and  accessible.  You  go  to  Hom- 
burg  at  the  end  of  the  London  season. 
You  dine  —  we  will  say  —  at  the  Victoria ; 
you  recognize  half-a-dozen  of  acquaint- 
ances in  the  room,  and  see  some  dozen 
faces  besides  familiar  to  you  in  the  Park 
or  Piccadilly.  You  all  meet  again  in  the 
early  morning  round  the  Wein  Brunnen 
or  the  Stahl  Brunnen.  You  have  all  been 
dining  and  lunching  so  freely  for  many 
months  that  it  is  a  positive  relief  to  find 
the  excuse  of  inferior  feeding  for  put- 
ting the  muzzle  on  in  comparative  absti- 
nence, while  the  fresh  breezes  from  the 
Taunus  hills  make  all  feel  i<i6nitely  lighter. 
But  after  that  first  sense  of  physical  relief, 
ennui  will  infallibly  follow.  Lawn-tennis 
and  other  distractions  notwithstanding, 
Homburg  is  dull  after  the  whirl  of  gaiety 
in  London.  In  the  natural  reaction,  peo- 
ple are  thankful  for  small  mercies ;  the 
rather  flat  expeditions  to  the  Taunus  are 
things  to  look  forward  to  and  to  look 
back  upon ;  and  we  need  hardly  say  that 
stiff  social  barriers  are  broken  down,  and 
that  the  man  who  can  put  some  life  into 
a  picnic  is  sure  to  be  a  welcome  acqui- 
sition. You  may  form  fast  and  lasting 
friendships,  or  you  may  merely  exchange 
bows  with  your  Homburg  intimates  when 
you  chance  to  meet  again  at  home.  In 
the  mean  time  you  live  in  the  day,  tak- 
ing small  thought  for  the  morrow.  You 
knock  up  delightful  little  dinners  at  your 
respective  hotels;  and  when  you  have 
conscientiously  gone  through  the  three 
weeks'  grind  of  the  waters,  you  exchange 
confidences  as  to  future  plans,  and  may 
arrange  to  meet  again  in  lower  Switzer- 
land or  the  Engadine. 

Nothing  can  be  more  sociable  than  the 
Engadine  in  winter ;  so  many  people  are 
imprisoned  together  in  a  great  hotel,  and 
are  forced  into  friendships  in  sheer  self- 
defence.  They  skate  together ;  they  dine 
together;  they  flirt  or  compare  notes  with 
each  other;  they  sympathize  with  each 
other's  ailments,  and  when  sick  or  sorry 
they  exchange  consolations.  But  no  place 
can  be  less  sociable  than  the  Engadine  in 
summer.  To  every  one  save  enthusiastic 
Alpine  Clubmen,  the  chief  charm  of  Switz- 
erland in  the  season  is  the  enjoyment  of 
the  balmy  evenings  after  dinner.  In  the 
Engadine  after  sunset,  it  is  bitterly  cold, 
so  that  sitting  or  sauntering  out  of  doors 


is  impossible.  It  is  impossible  to  make 
one's  self  agreeable,  enveloped  in  furs  or 
in  ulsters,  when  the  hotel-keepers,  if  they 
knew  their  own  interests,  should  provide 
their  clients  with  foot- warmers.  How  dif- 
ferent is  it  in  one  of  the  typical  hotels  in 
the  Swiss  lowlands,  —  say,  for  example, 
the  Beau  Rivage  at  Ouchy,  or  the  admir- 
ably managed  Schweizerhof  at  Lucerne ! 
There  we  look  on  the  labors  of  the  day  as 
an  agreeable  prelude  to  the  intellectual 
languor  of  the  evening.  You  go  up  the 
Rigi  or  Mount  Pilate  in  the  morning  — 
you  may  avail  yourself  of  the  Rigi  railway 
for  the  ascent,  should  you  feel  lazy.  You 
go  down  the  lake  to  Fiuelen  and  Altorf, 
credulously  conjuring  up  the  grand  myth 
of  Tell  and  the  apple,  or  sympathizing,  in 
the  mountain  shadows  of  the  very  scenes, 
with  the  better  accredited  story  of  the 
*'  honest  conspirators  "  of  Griitti.  No  one 
of  the  somewhat  Cockney  expeditions,  ex- 
cept that  of  Pilate,  is  more  than  a  light 
day's  work;  and  you  may  walk  as  much 
or  as  little  as  you  please.  You  come  back 
to  the  late  /ad/e  tThdte  which  the  intelli- 
gent Messrs.  Haiiser  have  arranged  at 
7.30.  There  is  an  excellent  dinner,  and 
very  good  company  should  you  find  your- 
self happily  seated.  But  even  if  you  have 
been  unfortunate  in  your  next-seat  neigh- 
bors, you  may  retrieve  that  over  the  co£Eee, 
when  all  the  world  adjourns  to  the  veran- 
dah outside,  to  smoke  and  listen  to  the 
music.  Supposing  the  evening  to  be  fine, 
what  scene  can  be  more  enchanting?  The 
starry  heavens  are  reflected  in  the  sleep- 
ing lake;  while  to  right  and  left,  in  the 
soft  lustre  of  the  moonshine,  rise  the  sum- 
mits that  are  the  sentinels  of  the  Alps, 
thrown  out  upon  outpost  duty.  The  gen- 
tle plash  of  oars  on  the  water  comes  to 
the  ear  from  time  to  time,  through  the 
murmur  of  the  mob  of  loungers  on  the 
promenade  before  the  door.  Nothing  is 
more  natural  or  more  easy  than  a  self- 
introduction,  as  you  entangle  your  chair 
in  some  trailing  skirt,  or  resign  yourself 
diplomatically  to  giving  up  your  place  to 
a  lady.  For  seats  are  at  a  premium  be- 
fore that  orchestra  on  the  improvised  plat- 
form ;  and  as  you  do  not  personally  care 
for  dessert,  you  have  secured  a  good  one 
by  anticipating  the  rush  from  the  dinner- 
tables.  Having  resigned  your  chair,  and 
being  reduced  to  leaning  against  one  of 
the  columns  of  the  verandah,  you  are  re- 
paid in  the  cosmopolitan  coin  of  grateful 
looks  and  subsequent  small  talk.  The 
talk  turns,  of  course,  00  the  schemes  for 
the  morrow.  And  then  you  meet  your 
acquaintances  of  the  evening  before,  on 
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the  steamer  bound  for  Vizoau,  and  the 
ascent  of  the  Rigi,  or  elsewhere. 

The  Rigi  expedition  is  intensely  Cock- 
oeyfied,  no  doubt ;  but  all  the  same,  it  is 
picturesque,  and  may  be  extremely  agree- 
able. From  the  picturesque  point  of  view 
there  is  not  much  to  choose  between  go- 
ing up  in  the  olden  time  in  a  caravan  of 
ponies  and  bag  bearers,  or  in  scaling  the 
cliffs  in  a  train  that  is  carried  up  by  ex- 
traordinary gradients.  Practically,  for  the 
student  of  human  nature  the  modern  sys- 
tem is  an  advantage.  The  company  is 
more  promiscuous  than  before,  and  the 
tourists  are  consequently  more  amusing; 
while  in  the  babe)  of  voices  and  the  scram- 
ble, like  instinctively  draws  to  like.  Had 
we  all  ridden  up  at  a  foot  pace  or  walked 
in  a  blazing  sun,  your  fair  friends  of  the 
evening  before  would  have  been  wearied, 
worried,  and  out  of  temper.  They  would 
have  been  looking  out  on  the  ride  tipwards 
for  the  stumbles  of  their  mounts,  and 
troubling  themselves  about  damage  to 
their  complexions.  Between  their  bridles 
and  their  sunshades,  their  minds  would 
have  been  more  than  preoccupied.  Where* 
as  they  have  come  in  cool  and  collected, 
OD  stepping  out  of  the  train  at  the  Schie* 
deck  or  the  Kulm:  they  are  longing  to 
stretch  their  limbs,  and  predisposed  for 
the  scenery  as  for  the  luncheon.  Now 
that  we  are  more  than  middle'aged,  we 
have  outgrown  the  wild  fancy  of  sleeping 
00  the  Kulm  to  see  the  sunrise.  Nothing 
except  a  party  in  quarantine  in  the  height 
of  a  cholera  panic  can  show  much  more 
miserably  than  the  shivering  group  of  un- 
kempt and  unshaved  mortals  prematurely 
turned  out  of  their  warm  blankets  to  stand 
shuddering  in  these  penetrating  fogs. 
Nor  do  we  hold  greatly  with  the  fashion 
of  sojourning  in  hotels  lower  down  on  the 
bill,  where  a  long  continuance  of  rain  and 
mists  may  blot  you  blankly  for  a  week  or 
more  out  of  the  lower  world.  But  Cock- 
ney though  the  place  be,  a  glorious  noon- 
day upon  the  summit  of  the  Rigi  comes 
as  near  to  pure  enjoyment  as  anything 
upon  earth.  As  for  the  wide  view  of  vales 
and  mountains,  of  villages,  rivers,  and 
slumbering  lakes,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
over-praise  it  When  the  air  is  still  and 
the  heavens  are  serene,  the  lights  and 
shadows  falling  on  the  waters  far  beneath, 
are  things  that  can  never  be  forgotten.  It 
was  but  a  few  weeks  ago  we  looked  down 
on  the  Lake  of  Zug,  from  a  vulgar  Vanity 
Fair  of  paltry  booths  and  ragged  beggars. 
Yet  the  spirit  shook  itself  free  from  its 
surroundings,  soaring  up,  or  rather  sinking 
down,  into  fairyland.    For  the  lake  was 


shaded  from  the  brightest  emerald  to  a 
profound  steel-colored  blue;  while  each 
fleecy  cloud  flung  a  heavy  black  shadow 
many  feet  below  the  surface,  as  if  some 
demon,  in  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  mar 
the  beauty,  had  been  emptying  Brobding- 
nagian  ink-bottles  into  the  water.  In  such 
circumstances,  when  you  are  coming  back 
to  earth  from  the  romance  world,  you  turn 
naturally  to  those  around  you  in  a  craving 
for  sympathy.  These  lights  and  shadows 
that  elude  the  pencil  or  the  brush,  suggest 
poetry  and  art,  and  those  world-renowned 
masters  who  have  groped  their  way  with 
more  or  less  success  into  the  very  sanc- 
tuaries of  the  ideal.  And  in  a  moment 
like  that  you  make  greater  progress  in  in- 
timacy than  in  the  casual  meetings  of  half- 
a-dozen  years  in  the  crushes  of  a  London 
season. 

But  we  have  said  more  than  enough  to 
indicate  the  possibilities  of  enjoyment  in 
solitary  summer  touring.  At  all  events, 
were  we  to  go  on,  we  should  certainly  re- 
peat ourselves.  Yet  we  have  not  touched 
on  many  of  the  types  of  tourists  who  are 
a  pleasure  or  an  interest  to  those  who 
come  across  them.  There  is  the  scurry- 
ing American,  full  of  'cuteness,  igno- 
rance, and  inquisitiveness,  who  is  a  capital 
companion  when  you  are  in  strong  health 
and  high  spiirits,  and  who  will  in  any  case 
be  hurrying  ahead  of  you  at  your  next 
halting-place.  There  is  the  educated 
American  —  thoughtful,  lettered,  and  re- 
fined —  who,  from  his  inexhaustible  funds 
of  research  and  observation,  will  teach 
you  far  more  than  you  are  ready  to  learn. 
There  is  the  independent  lady  tourist, 
who  roves  abroad  "  on  her  own  hook,''  and 
who  is  rather  brisk,  versatile,  and  able- 
bodied  than  what  is  popularly  known  as 
strong-minded.  H  the  convenances  per* 
mitted,  and  if  she  would  have  more  con- 
sideration for  the  frailties  of  the  flesh,  we 
should  ask  no  better  temporary  travelling 
comrade.  She  is  always  light  and  bright, 
and  is  as  many-minded  and  as  quick  to 
reflect  flashes  from  everything  around  as 
any  patent  light-house  reflector  with  its 
myriads  of  facets  and  prisms.  Her  irre* 
sistible  energy  would  be  too  much  for 
ordinary  males :  she  would  be  knocking 
one  up  at  abnormal  hours ;  she  would  be 
absolutely  indifferent  to  food  and  meal* 
times;  and  being  necessarily  frugal,  like 
most  spinsters  of  a  certain  age,  would 
sooner  billet  you  in  some  clean  mountain 
auberge  than  in  the  best-managed  hotel  of 
the  low  country.  Cleanliness  and  com- 
fort are  her  watchwords  of  travel ;  and  as 
to  comfort,  you  and  she  would  be  perpet* 
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ually  at  cross  purposes.  But  she  comes 
as  a  blessing  we  have  often  had  good 
cause  to  appreciate,  when  we  have  met 
her  of  an  evening  in  dismal  weather  in 
one  of  those  ** homely  hotels''  which  she 
loves  to  patronize.  We  might  multiply 
examples  of  the  kind,  but  we  must  bring 
these  rambling  experiences  to  a  conclu- 
sion. We  think  they  may  have  pointed 
the  moral,  that  it  may  be  more  prudent  to 
depend  on  chance  acquaintances  than  to 
risk  hazarding  those  solid  friendships 
which  are  more  precious  as  they  become 
more  rare.  In  the  one  case  the  loss  may 
possibly  be  irreparable;  in  the  other,  the 
gains  may  probably  be  considerable. 


From  Chambers'  JoumaL 
A  HOUSE  DIVIDED  AGAINST  ITSELF. 

BY  MRS.   OLIPHANT. 
CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

"Yes,  1  wish  you  had  not  said  any- 
thing, Frances ;  not  that  it  matters  very 
much.  I  don't  suppose  he  was  in  ear- 
nest, or,  at  all  events,  he  would  have 
changed  his  mind  before  evening.  But, 
my  dear,  this  poor  young  fellow  is  not  able 
to  follow  the  same  course  as  Markham's 
friends  do.  They  are  at  it  all  the  year 
round,  now  in  town,  now  somewhere  else. 
They  bet  and  play  and  throw  their  money 
about ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  are 
not  very  much  the  worse  —  or  at  least  that 
is  what  he  always  tells  me.  One  time  they 
lose,  but  another  time  they  gain.  And 
then  they  are  men  who  have  time,  and 
money  more  or  less.  But  when  a  young 
man  with  a  little  money  comes  among 
them,  he  may  ruin  himself  before  be 
knows." 

"I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Frances.  "It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  Markham  could 
hurt  any  one." 

Her  mother  gave  her  a  grateful  look. 
"  Dear  Markham  1 "  she  said.  "  To  think 
that  he  should  be  so  good,  and  yet 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  Frances,  that 
you  should  appreciate  your  brother.  Your 
father  never  did  so  —  and  all  of  them,  all 

the  Warings But  it  is  understood 

between  us,  is  it  not,  that  we  are  not  to 
touch  upon  that  subject  ?" 

"Perhaps  it  would  be  painful,  mamma. 
But  how  am  I  to  understand,  unless  I  am 
told  ?  " 

♦*  You  have  never  been  told,  then  — 
your  father^-—  But  I  might  have  known 
be  would  say  very  little  ;  he  always  hated 
explanations.    My  dear," said  Lady  Mark- 


ham, with  evident  agitation,  "  if  I  were  to 
enter  into  that  story,  it  would  inevitably 
take  the  character  of  a  self-defence;  and 
I  can't  do  that  to  my  own  child.  It  is  the 
worst  of  such  unfortunate  circumstances 
as  ours  that- you  must  judge  your  parents, 
and  find  one  or  other  in  the  wrong.  O 
yes ;  1  do  not  deceive  myself  on  that  sub- 
ject. And  you  are  a  partisan  in  your  na- 
ture. Con  was  more  or  less  of  a  cynic,  as 
people  become  who  are  bred  up  in  society 
as  she  was.  She  could  believe  we  were 
both  wrong,  calmly,  without  any  particu- 
lar feeling.  But  you,  of  your  nature,  Fran- 
ces, you  would  be  a  partisan." 

**  I  hope  not,  mamma.  1  should  be  the 
partisan  of  both  sides,"  said  Frances,  al« 
most  under  her  breath. 

Lady  Markham  rose  and  gave  her  a 
kiss.  ** Remain  so,"  she  said,  "my  dear 
child.  I  wilt  say  no  harm  of  him  to  yoa, 
as  I  am  sure  he  has  said  no  harm  of  me. 
Now,  let  us  thmk  no  more  of  Markham's 
faults,  nor  of  poor  young  Gaunt's  danger, 
nor  of " 

"  Danger  ?  "  said  Frances,  with  an  anx- 
ious look. 

**If  it  were  less  than  danger,  would  I 
have  said  so  much,  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  But,  mamma,  pardon  me,  if  it  is  real 
danger,  ought  you  not  to  say  more  ?" 

"  What  I  for  the  sake  of  another  wom- 
an's son,  betray  and  forsake  my  own  ? 
How  can  I  say  to  him  in  so  many  words  : 
Take  care  of  Markham;  avoid  Markham 
and  his  friends.  I  have  said  it  in  hints  as 
much  as  I  dare.  Yes,  Frances,  I  would 
do  a  great  deal  for  another  woman's  son. 
It  would  be  the  strongest  plea.  But  io 
this  case,  how  can  I  do  mor6?  Never 
mind  ;  fate  will  work  itself  out  quite  inde- 
pendent of  you  and  me.  And  here  are 
people  coming —  Claude,  probably,  to  see 
if  you  have  changed  your  mind  about  him, 
or  whether  I  have  heard  from  Constance. 
Poor  boy ;  he  must  have  one  of  you  two.*' 

"I  hope  not,"  said  Frances  seriously. 

"  But  1  am  sure  of  it,"  cried  her  mother 
with  a  smile.  "  We  shall  see  which  of  us 
is  the  better  prophet.  But  this  is  not 
Claude.  I  hear  the  sweep  of  a  woman's 
train.  Hushl"  she  said,  holding  up  a 
finger.  She  rose  as  the  door  opened,  and 
then  hastened  forward  with  an  astonished 
exclamation  :  **  Nelly ! "  and  held  out  both 
her  hands. 

"  You  did  not  look  for  me  ? "  said  Mrs. 
Winterbourn  with  a  defiant  air. 

"  No,  indeed ;  I  did  not  look  for  you. 
And  so  fine,  and  looking  so  well.  He 
must  have  taken  an  unexpected  turn  for 
the  better,  and  you  have  come  to  tell  me." 
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"  Yes,  am  I  not  fine  ?  "  said  Nelly,  look- 
ing down  upon  her  beautiful  dress  with  a 
curious  air,  half  pleasure,  half  scorn.  **  It 
is  almost  new ;  I  have  never  worn  it  be- 
fore." 

^  Sit  down  here  beside  me,  my  dear, 
and  tell  me  all  about  it.  When  did  this 
happy  chancre  occur  ?  " 

'*  Happy  ?  For  whom  ?  "  she  asked  with 
a  harsh  little  laugh.  **  No,  Lady  Mark- 
bam,  there  is  no  change  for  the  beAer : 
the  other  way  —  they  say  there  is  no 
hope.  It  will  not  be  very  long,  they  say, 
before " 

"  And  Nelly,  Nelly !  yoa  here,  in  your 
fine  new  dress." 

^  Yes,  it  seems  ridiculous,  does  it  not  ? " 
she  said,  laughing  again.  **  I  away  —  go- 
ing out  to  pay  visits  in  my  best  gown,  and 
my  husband  —  dying.  Well  I  I  know  that 
if  I  had  stayed  any  longer  in  that  dreary 
house  without  any  air,  and  with  Sarah 
Winterbourn,  I  should  have  died.  Oh« 
you  don't  know  what  it  is.  To  be  shut  up 
there,  and  never  hear  a  step  except  the 
doctor's,  or  Roberts'  carrying  up  the  beef- 
tea.  So  I  burst  out  of  prison,  to  save  my 
life.  You  may  blame  me  if  you  like,  but 
it  was  to  save  my  life,  neither  less  nor 
more.** 

"  Nelly,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Markham, 
taking  her  hand,  "  there  is  nothing  won- 
derful in  your  coming  to  see  so  old  a 
friend  as  1  am.  It  is  quite  natural.  To 
whom  should  you  go  in  your  trouble,  if  not 
to  your  old  friends  ?  " 

Upon  which  Nelly  laughed  again  in  an 
excited,  hysterical  way.  I  have  been  on 
Quite  a  round,"  she  said.  "You  always 
did  scold  me.  Lady  Markham  ;  and  I  know 
you  will  do  so  again.  1  was  determined 
to  show  myself  once  more  before  —  the 
waters  went  over  my  head.  1  can  come 
out  now  in  my  pretty  gown.  But  after- 
wards^ if  I  did  such  a  thing,  everybody 
would  think  me  mad.  Now  you  know  why 
I  have  come,  and  you  can  scold  me  as 
much  as  you  please.  But  I  have  done  it, 
and  it  can't  be  undone.  It  is  a  kind  oi 
farewell  visit,  you  know,"  she  added  in 
her  excited  tone.  '*  After  this,  I  shall 
disappear  into  —  crape  and  affliction.  A 
widow  I  What  a  horrible  word!  Think 
of  me,  Nelly  St.  John ;  me,  a  widow ! 
Isn't  it  horrible,  horrible?.  That  is  what 
they  will  call  me,  Markham  and  the  other 
men  —  the  widow.  I  know  how  they  will 
speak,  as  well  as  if  I  heard  them.  Lady 
Markham,  they  will  call  me  tkat^  and  you 
know  what  they  will  mean.'* 

"  Nelly,  Nelly,  my  poor  child  I "  Lady 
Markham  held  her  hand  and  patted  it 


softly  with  her  own.  "  O  Nelly,  you  are 
very  imprudent,  very  silly.  You  will  shock 
everybody,  and  make  them  talk.  You 
ought  not  to  have  come  out  now.  If  you 
had  sent  for  me,  I  would  have  gone  to  you 
in  a  moment." 

"It  was  not  that  I  wanted.  I  wanted 
just  to  be  like  others  for  once  —  be- 
fore— 1  don't  seem  to  care  what  will 
happen  to  me  —  afterwards.  What  do 
they  do  to  a  woman,  Lady  Markham,  when 
her  husband  dies?  They  would  not  let 
her  bury  herself  with  him,  or  burn  herself, 
or  any  of  those  sensible  things.  What 
do  they  do.  Lady  Markham?  Brand  her 
somewhere  in  her  flesh  with  a  red  hot  iron 
—  with  widow,  written  upon  her  flesh  ?  " 

"  My  dear,  you  must  care  for  Mr.  Win- 
terbourn a  great  deal  more  than  you  are 
aware,  or  you  would  not  feel  this  so  bit- 
terly.    Nelly " 

**  Hush  ! "  she  said  with  a  sort  of  so- 
lemnity. "  Don't  say  that.  Lady  Mark- 
ham. Don't  talk  about  what  I  feel.  It 
is  all  so  miserable,  I  don't  know  what  I 
am  doing.  To  think  that  he  should  be  my 
husband,  and  I  just  boiling  with  life,  and 
longing  to  get  free,  to  get  free  ;  I  that  was 
born  to  be  a  good  woman,  if  I  could,  if  you 
would  all  have  let  me,  if  I  had  not  been 

made  to Look  here  !     I  am  going  to 

speak  to  that  little  girl.  You  can  say  the 
other  thing  afterwards.  I  know  you  will. 
You  can  make  it  look  so  right  —  so  right. 
Frances,  if  you  get  persuaded  to  marry 
Claude  Ramsay  or  any  other  man  that  you 
don't  care  for,  remember,  you'll  just  be 
like  me.  Look  at  me,  dressed  out,  paying 
visits,  and  my  husband  dying.  Perhaps 
he  may  be  dead  when  I  get  home."  She 
paused  a  moment  with  a  nervous  shiver- 
ing and  drew  her  summer  cloak  closely 
around  her.  "  He  is  going  to  die,  and  I 
am  running  about  the  streets.  It  is  hor- 
rible, isn't  it?  He  doesn't  want  me,  and 
I  don't  want  him;  and  next  week  I  shall 
be  all  in  crape,  and  branded  on  my  shoul- 
der or  somewhere  —  where.  Lady  Mark- 
ham ?  —  all  for  a  man  who  —  all  for  a  man 
that " 

"  Nelly,  Nelly  1  for  heaven's  sake  -*  at 
least  respect  the  child." 

"  It  is  because  I  respect  her  that  I  say 
anything.  Oh,  it  is  all  horrible  I  And 
already  the  men  and  everybody  are  dis- 
cussing. What  will  Nelly  do  ?  The  widow, 
what  will  she  do  ?  " 

Then  the  excited  creature  suddenly, 
without  warning,  broke  out  into  sobbing 
and  tears.  "  Oh,  don't  think  it  is  for  grief," 
she  said,  as  Frances  instinctively  came 
towards   her;  "it's  only  the  excitement, 
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the  horror  of  it,  the  feeling  that  it  is  com- 
ing so  near.  I  never  was  in  the  house 
with  death,  never,  that  I  can  remember. 
And  I  will  be  the  chief  person,  don't  you 
know  ?  They  will  want  me  to  do  all  sorts 
of  things.  What  do  you  do  when  you  are 
a  widow.  Lady  Markham?  Have  you  to 
give  orders  for  the  funeral,  and  say  what 
sort  of  a  —  coffin  there  is  to  be,  and  —  all 
that  ?  " 

"Nelly,  Nelly!  Oh,  for  God's  sake 
don't  say  those  dreadful  things.  You 
know  you  will  not  be  troubled  about  any< 


thing,  least  of  ali 


And  my  dear,  my 


dear,  recollect  your  husband  is  still  alive. 
It  is  dreadful  to  talk  of  details  such  as 
those  for  a  living  man." 

"  Most  likely,''  she  said,  looking  up 
with  a  shiver,  "  he  will  be  dead  when  1 
get  home.  Oh,  I  wish  it  might  all  be  over, 
everything  before  1  go  home.  Couldn't 
you  hide  me  somewhere.  Lady  Markham  ? 
Save  me  from  seeing  him  ana  all  those  — 
details,  as  you  call  them.  I  cannot  bear 
it ;  and  I  have  no  mother  nor  any  one  to 
come  to  me  —  nobody,  nobody  bat  Sarah 
Winterbourn." 

**  I  will  go  home  with  you,  Nelly;  I  will 
take  you  back,  my  dear.  Frances,  take 
care  of  her  till  I  get  my  bonnet.  My  poor 
child,  compose  yourself.  Try  and  be 
calm.  You  must  be  calm,  and  bear  it," 
Lady  Markham  said. 

Frances  with  alarm  found  herself  left 
alone  with  this  strange  being  —  not  much 
older  than  herself,  and  yet  thrown  amid 
such  tragic  elements.  She  stood  by  her, 
not  knowing  how  to  approach  the  subject 
of  her  thoughts,  or  indeed  any  subject  — 
for  to  talk  to  her  of  common  things  was 
impossible.  Mrs.  Winterbourn,  however, 
did  not  turn  towards  Frances.  Her  sob- 
bing ended  suddenly,  as  it  had  begun. 
She  sat  with  her  head  upon  her  hands, 
gazing  at  the  light.  After  a  while  she 
said,  though  without  looking  round :  **  You 
once  offered  to  sit  up  with  me,  thinking  or 
pretending,  I  don't  know  which,  that  I 
was  sitting  up  with  him  all  night.  Would 
you  have  done  so,  if  you  had  been  in  my 
place  ?  " 

**  I  think  —  I  don't  know,"  said  Frances, 
checking  herself. 

"You  would  —  you  are  not  straightfor- 
ward enough  to  say  it — I  know  you 
would ;  and  in  your  heart  you  think  I  am 
a  bad  creature,  a  woman  without  a  heart." 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Frances.  "You 
must  have  a  heart,  or  you  would  not  be  so 
unhappy." 

"  Do  you  know  what  I  am  unhappy 
about?    About  myself,    I  am  not  think- 


ing of  him;  he  married  me  to  please  him- 
self, not  me;  and  I  am  thinking  of  myself, 
not  him.  It  is  all  fair.  You  would  do  the 
same  if  you  married  like  me." 

P'rances  made  no  reply.  She  looked 
with  awe  and  pity  at  this  miserable  excite- 
ment and  wretchedness,  which  was  so  uo* 
like  anything  her  innocent  soul  knew. 

"  You  don't  answer,"  said  Nelly.  "  You 
think  you  never  would  have  married  like 
me.*  But  how  can  you  tell?  If  you  had 
an  offer  as  good  as  Mr.  Winterbourn,  your 
mother  would  make  you  marry  him.  I 
made  a  great  match,  don't  you  know? 
And  if  you  ever  have  it  in  your  power, 
Lady  Markham  will  make  short  work  with 
your  objections.  You  will  just  do  as  other 
people  have  done.  Claude  Ramsay  is  not 
sarich  as  Mr.  Winterbourn;  but  I  sup* 
pose  he  will  be  your  fate,  unless  Con 
comes  back  and  takes  him,  which  is,  very 
likely,  what  she  will  do.  Oh,  are  you 
ready.  Lady  Markham?  It  is  a  pity  you 
should  give  yourself  so  much  trouble;  for, 
you  see,  I  am  quite  composed  now,  and 
ready  to  go  home." 

"Come,  then,  my  dear  Nelly.  It  is 
better  you  should  lose  no  time."  Lady 
Markham  paused  to  say :  "  1  shall  prob- 
ably be  back  quite  soon ;  but  if  I  don't 
come,  don't  be  alarmed,"  in  Frances's  ear. 

The  girl  went  to  the  window  and 
watched  Nelly  sweep  out  to  her  carriage 
as  if  nothing  could  ever  happen  to  hen 
The  sight  of  the  servants  and  of  the  few 
passers-by  had  restored  her  in  a  moment 
to  herself.  Frances  stood  and  pondered 
for  some  time  at  the  window.  Nelly's 
was  an  agitating  figure  to  burst  into  her 
quiet  life.  She  did  not  heed  the  lesson  it 
taught ;  but  yet  it  filled  her  with  trouble 
and  awe.  This  brilliant  surface  of  soci- 
ety, what  tragedies  lay  underneath  I  She 
scarcely  dared  to  follow  the  young  wife  in 
imagination  to  her  home ;  but  she  felt 
with  her  the  horror  of  the  approaching 
death.  The  dread  interval  when  the  event 
was  coming,  the  still  more  dread  moment 
after,  when,  all  shrinking  and  trembling 
in  her  youth  and  loneliness,  she  would 
live  side  by  side  with  the  dead,  whom 
she  had  never  loved,  to  whom  no  faith« 
ful  bond  had  united  her  It  was  not 

till  another  carriage  drew  up  and  some 
one  got  out  of  it,  that  Frances  retreated, 
not  without  a  very  different  sort  of  alarm, 
from  the  window'^  some  one  coming  to 
call,  she  did  not  see  whom,  one  of  those 
wonderful  people  who  came  to  talk  over 
with  her  mother  other  people  whom  Fran- 
ces did  not  know.  How  was  she  to  find 
any  subject  on   which  to  talk  to  them? 
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Her  anxiety  was  partially  relieved  by  see- 
io;  that  it  was  Claude  who  came  io.  He 
explained  that  Lady  Someone  had  dropped 
bim  at  the  door,  having  picked  him  up  at 
some  other  place  where  they  had  both 
been  callin|r.  *«  There  is  a  little  east  in  the 
wind,"  he  said,  pulling  up  the  collar  of  bis 
coat. 

*^Was  that  Nelly  Winterbourn  I  saw 
driving  away  from  the  door?  I  thought 
it  was  Nelly.  And  when  be  is  dying,  with 
not  many  hours  to  live." 

^  And  why  should  not  she  come  to 
mamma?"  said  Frances.  *'She  has  no 
mother  of  her  own." 

**Ah,"  said  Ramsay,  looking  at  her 
keenly,  **  1  see  what  you  mean.  She  has 
DO  mother  of  her  own  ;  and  therefore  she 
comes  to  Markham's,  which  is  next  best.'' 
^*  I  said  to  my  mother,"  said  Frances 
indignantly.  "  I  don't  see  what  Markham 
has  to  do  with  it." 

'*  All  the  same,  I  shouldn't  like  my  wife 
to  be  about  the  streets,  going  to  —  any 
one's  mother,  when  I  was  dving." 

**  It  would  be  right  enough,"  cried  Fran- 
ces, hot  and  indignant,  **  if  you  had  mar* 
rled  a  woman  who  did  not  care  for  you. 
She  forgot,  in  the  heat  of  her  partisanship, 
that  she  was  admitting  too  much.  But 
Oaude  did  not  remember,  any  more  than 
she. 

♦*0h,  come,"  he  said,  '^Miss  Waring, 
Frances.  (May  I  call  you  Frances?  Jt 
seems  unnatural  to  call  you  Miss  Waring, 
for,  though  I  only  saw  you  for  the  first  time 
a  Jittle  while  ago,  I  have  known  you  all 
your  life.)  Do  you  think  it's  quite  fair  to 
compare  me  to  Winterbourn  ?  He  was 
fifty  when  he  married  Nelly,  a  fellow  quite 
used  up.  At  all  events,  I  am  young,  and 
never  was  fast ;  and  I  don't  see,"  he  added 
pathetically,  "  why  a  woman  shouldn't  be 
able  to  care  for  me." 

**  Oh,  I  did  not  mean  that,"  cried  Fran 
ces  with  penitence;  **  I  only  meant  — 

**  And  you  shouldn't,"  said  Claude,  shak- 
ing his  head,  '*  pay  so  much  attention  to 
what  Nelly  says.  She  makes  herself  out 
a  martyr  now ;  but  she  was  quite  willing 
to  marry  Winterbourn.  She  was  quite 
pleased.  It  was  a  great  match  ;  and  now, 
sbe  is  going  to  get  the  good  of  it." 

**  If  being  very  unhappy  is  getting  the 

good  of  it " 

**Oh,  unhappy  I"  said  Claude.  It  was 
evident  he  held  Mrs.  Winterbourn's  un- 
happiness  lightly  enough.  '*  I'll  tell  you 
what,"  he  said,  **  talking  of  unhappiness, 
I  saw  another  friend  of  yours  the  other 
day  who  was  unhappy,  if  you  like  —  that 
young  soldier  fellow,  the  Indian  man. 
What  do  you  call  bim?  —  Grant?    No; 
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that's  a  Nile  man.    Gaunt.     Now,  if  Lady 
Markham  had  taken  him  in  hand " 

"Captain  Gaunt,"  said  Frances  in 
alarm;  '*what  has  happened  to  him,  Mr. 

Ramsay?     Is  he  ill?     Is  he "     Her 

face  flushed  with  anxiety,  and  then  grew 
pale. 

'*  I  can't  say  exactly,"  said  Claude ;  "  for 
I  am  not  in  his  confidence;  but  I  should 
say  he  had  lost  his  money  or  something 
of  that  sort.  I  don't  frequent  those  sort 
of  places  in  a  general  way ;  but  sometimes, 
if  I've  been  out  in  the  evening,  if  there's 
no  east  in  the  wind,  and  no  rain  or  fog,  I 
just  look  in  for  a  moment.  I  rather  think 
some  of  those  fellows  had  been  punishing 
that  poor  innocent  Indian  man.  When  a 
stranger  comes  among  them,  that's  a  way 
they  have.  One  feels  dreadfully  sorry  for 
the  man  ;  but  what  can  you  do  ?  " 

"What  can  you  do?  Oh,  anything, 
rather  than  stand  by,"  cried  Frances,  ex- 
cited by  sudden  fears,  "and  see  —  and 
see  I  don't  know  what  you  mean, 

Mr.  Ramsay!     Is  \i  gambling f    Is  that 
what  you  mean?" 

"You  should  speak  to  Markham,"  he 
replied.  "  Markham's  deep  in  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  If  anybody  could  interfere, 
it  would  be  Markham.  But  I  don't  see 
how  even  he  could  interfere.  He  is  not 
the  fellow's  keeper;  and  what  could  he 
say?  The  other  fellows  are  gentlemen; 
they  don't  cheat,  or  that  sort  of  thing. 
Only,  when  a  man  has  not  much  money, 
or  not  the  heart  to  lose  it  like  a  man  -^~  " 

"  Mr.  Ramsay,  you  don't  know  anything 
about  Captain  Gaunt,"  cried  Frances,  with 
hot  indignation  and  excitement.  "  1  don't 
understand  what  you  mean.  He  has  the 
heart  for  —  whatever  he  may  have  to  do. 
He  is  not  like  you  people,  who  talk  about 
everybody,  who  know  everybody.  But  he 
has  been  in  action  ;  he  has  distinguished 
himself ;  he  is  not  a  nobody  like " 

**  You  mean  me,"  said  Claude.  "  So  far 
as  being  in  action  goes,  I  am  a  nobody  of 
course.  But  I  hope  if  I  went  in  for  play 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  I  would  bear  my 
losses  without  looking  as  ghastly  as  a 
skeleton.  That  is  where  a  man  of  the 
world,  however  little  you  may  think  of  us, 
has  the  better  of  people  out  of  society. 
But  that's  not  the  question.  I  only  tell 
you,  so  that,  if  you  can  do  anything  to  get 
hold  of  him,  to  keep  him  from  going  to  the 
bad " 

"  To  the  —  bad ! "  she  cried.  Her  face 
grew  pale,  and  something  appalling,  an 
indistinct  vision  of  horrors  dimly  appeared 
before  Frances's  eyes.  She  seemed  to 
see  not  only  George  Gaunt,  but  his  mother 
weeping,  bis  father  looking  on  with  a  star- 
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tied,  miserable  face.  "  Oh,"  she  cried,  try- 
in;;  to  throw  off  the  impression,  "you don't 
know  what  you  are  saying.  George  Gaunt 
would  never  do  anything  that  is  bad. 
You  are  making  some  dreadful  mistake, 

or Oh,  Mr.   Ramsay,  couldn't  vou 

tell  him,  if  you  know  it  is  so  bad,  before 
—  lell  him '» 

"  What !  "  cried  Claude,  horror-struck. 
'*  I  tell  —  a  fellow  I  scarcely  know  I  He 
would  have  a  right  to  —  kick  me,  or  some- 
thing—  or  at  least  to  tell  me  to  mind  my 
own  business.  No ;  but  you  might  speak 
to  Markham  —  Markham  is  the  only  man 
who  perhaps  might  interfere.'* 

**0h,  Markham!  always  Markham! 
Oh,  1  wish  any  one  would  tell  me  what 
Markham  has  to  do  with  it,"  cried  Frances 
with  a  moan. 

**  That's  just  one  of  his  ways,"  said 
Ramsay  calmly.  **They  say  it  doesn't 
tell  much  one  way  or  other,  but  Markham 
can't  live  without  play.  Don't  you  think, 
aa  Lady  Markham  does  not  come  in,  that 
you  might  give  me  a  cup  of  tea?  " 


From  The  Spectator. 
DEAN  CHURCH  ON  THE  PSALMS. 

In  that  remarkable  series  of  sernions 
which  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  has  preached 
in  his  own  cathedral  during  the  month  of 
August,  the  most  remarkable  perhaps  was 
the  one  on  the  Psalms  and  the  Proph- 
ets. **  Surely,"  he  said,  in  introducing 
the  subject  of  the  sermon,  **  there  is  noth- 
ing more  wonderful  in  the  religious  his- 
tory of  our  race,  than  the  interval  between 
the  Book  of  Judges  and  the  Book  of 
Psalms.  In  Judges  we  have  the  picture 
of  a  society  lost  in  rebellion  and  apostasy, 
of  a  coarse  and  stiff*necked  people  whom 
the  law  had  not  curbed  even  to  an  outward 
obedience,  whom  no  deliverances  could 
bring  to  a  better  mind.  It  closes  in 
shame  and  desolation  and  blood,  which 
Saul's  troubled  and  disastrous  kingdom 
could  not  repair.  That  is  the  history; 
and  then  we  come  to  the  Book  of  Psalms, 
not  yet,  of  course,  in  its  earliest  portions, 
all  that  it  was  to  be,  but  still  even  in  its 
earliest  portions  marked  with  that  special 
character  which  gained  for  the  whole  col- 
lection the  name  of  the  Psalms  of  David. 
In  the  Book  of  Psalms,  the  religious 
affections  are  full-grown ;  it  was  the  high- 
est expression  of  them  that  the  world  was 
to  see.  The  profouodest  religious  think- 
ers have  met  there  what  they  feel  after. 
The  highest  saint  cannot  soar  higher  to 
the  eternal  throne  of  justice  and  love. 


And  where  were  the  foundations  of  this 
laid  ?  Where  did  they  come  from  ?  Sonjrs 
of  triumph  like  those  of  Miriam  and 
Deborah,  prophecies  like  those  of  Ba-. 
laam,  lyrical  retrospects  like  the  Song  of 
Moses,  thanksgivings  like  Hannah's,  or 
laments  like  David's  over  Saul  and  Jona- 
than." Perhaps  the  dean  overlooked  io 
that  enumeration  that  wonderful  early 
lyric,  Jacob's  dream.  Nothing  suggests 
to  us  so  powerfully  the  germ  of  the  atti- 
tude of  mind  which  the  Psalms  developed, 
as  the  account  of  the  dream  in  which  a 
ladder  is  seen  uniting  heaven  and  earth, 
and  from  which  Jacob  awakes  to  say, 
**  Surely  the  Lord  was  in  this  place  and  I 
kne.w  it  not.  How  dreadful  is  this  place  ! 
This  is  none  other  but  the  house  of  God  : 
this  is  the  gate  of  heaven."  Certainly  the 
religious  affections  are  not  **  full-grown  " 
there.  But  the  attitude  of  mind  is  there 
in  that  first  tremulous  sense  of  the  reality 
of  the  inward  communion  with  God,  of 
which  the  *'  full-grown  "  affections  of  the 
Book  of  Psalms  are  the  natural  maturity. 
For,  as  the  dean  says  most  truly,  '*  in  the 
Psalms  the  soul  turns  inward  on  itself, 
and  their  great  feature  is  that  they  are 
the  expression  of  a  large  spiritual  expe- 
rience. They  come  straight  from  "the 
heart  within  the  heart,"  and  the  "secret 
depths  of  the  spirit."  "  Where,"  he  asks, 
**  in  those  rough,  cruel  days,  did  they  come 
from,  those  piercing,  lightning-like  gleams 
of  strange,  spiritual  truth,  those  magnifi- 
cent outlooks  over  the  kingdom  of  God, 
those  raptures  at  his  presence  and  bis 
glory,  those  wonderful  disclosures  of  self- 
knowledge,  those  pure  outpourings  of  the 
love  of  God  ?  "  Well,  we  should  say  they 
came  partly  from  the  recoil  which  those 
"rough  and  cruel  days"  produced,  but 
from  a  recoil  which  had  only  become  feas- 
ible after  the  soul  had  learnt  that  there 
was  an  escape  from  the  outer  world  pos- 
sible, that  there  was  truly  "a  refuge  and 
strength,  a  very  present  help  in  trouble," 
in  which  the  soul  of  roan  could  take  sanc- 
tuary, "though  the  earth  do  change, 
though  the  mountains  be  carried  into  the 
midst  of  the  sea."  The  most  passionate 
utterance  of  the  religious  life  has  always, 
and  not  unnaturally,  resulted  from  the 
cruelty  and  violence  of  a  sensual  world. 
Indeed,  the  problem  which  the  dean  puts 
so  powerfully  before  us,  —  the  problem 
how  it  was  possible  in  such  an  age  as 
that  of  the  kings  of  Israel  to  anticipate 
the  most  spiritual  feelings  of  the  most 
spiritual  ages  of  the  world,  —  of  those 
ages  which  saw  even  the  life  of  the  Re- 
deemer, and  of  those  which  rehearsed 
with  the  fondest  minuteness  every  trace 
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of  that  life  left  to  them,  —  finds,  perhaps, 
the  best  solution  we  can  give  it  in  the  fact 
that  in  that  early  age  the  spirit  of  man 
was  not,  in  its  most  religious  moments, 
distracted  from  God  either  by  the  intel 
lectual  yearnings  or  by  the  human  sym- 
pathies which  crowded  out  its  religious 
life  afterwards,  and  which  so  often  crowd 
it  out  now.  It  is  remarkable  enough  that 
the  passion  of  tenderness  to  man,  which 
the  dean  observes  as  appearing  almost 
for  the  first  time  in  the  later  Isaiah,  —  if 
the  assumption  that  there  were  two  proph- 
ets thus  designated  may  be  granted,  —  is 
hardly  visible  at  all  in  the  Book  of  Psalms. 
The  deep  and  passionate  sense  of  the  love 
of  God  for  man,  —  of  his  wonderful  and 
almost  inexplicable  love  for  such  a  crea- 
ture as  man,  —  is  in  the  Book  of  Psalms 
from  beginning  to  end.  But  there  is  very 
little  indeed  of  the  feeling  that  man  ought 
to  love,  even  if  only  for  God*s  sake,  a 
creature  whom  God  loves  so  tenderly. 
The  burden  of  the  Psalms  is  the  wonder- 
ful goodness  of  God;  the  burden  of  the 
later  Isaiah  is  more  and  more  the  reflection 
of  that  goodness  in  the  love  of  man  ;  and 
the  reason,  we  take  it,  why,  after  the  time 
of  Ci>/ist,  the  religious  thinkers  of  genius, 
like  St.  Augustine  and  the  author  of  the 
"Imitatio  Christi,"  wrote  in  a  style  that 
recommends  itself  even  to  the  Positivists 
of  to-day, — thinkers  who  eliminate  the 
central  idea,  the  person  of  God,  from  their 
meditations,  — is  that,  in  these  religious 
writers  the  love  of  God  becomes  so  inex- 
tricably identified  with  the  love  of  man, 
that  it  is  easy  even  for  those  who  place  an 
idealized  humanity  in  the  vacant  heavens, 
to  substitute  for  the  purely  religious  vein 
of  thought,  the  closely  allied  philanthropic 
vein  on  which  alone  they  care  to  dwell. 

Now,  it  seems  to  us  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms  consists  in  the  fact  that  this  time 
bad  not  yet  come.  The  religious  heart 
was  in  those  days  alone  with  God,  in  a 
sense  in  which  it  has  never  been  alone 
since.  The  lesson  which  St.  John  en- 
forces, and  which  it  was  most  easy  for 
those  to  enforce  in  whom  a  single  human 
love  had  concentrated  at  once  all  that  they 
counted  most  real  in  their  whole  life,  hu- 
man or  divine,  —  **  He  that  loveth  not  his 
brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he 
love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?  "  —  was 
a  lesson  quite  foreign  to  the  minds  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  Psalmists.  The 
authors  of  these  wonderful  poems  cer- 
tainly found  it  much  easier  to  love  God 
than  to  love  man,  and  their  only  theme  of 
perpetual  wonder  was  how  it  had  been 
possible  for  God  himself  to  love  man. 


"What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of 
him,  and  the  son  of  man  that  thou  visitest 
him?"  was  the  frequent  burden  of  their 
grateful  wonder.  The  heart  which  could 
say,  '*  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee, 
and  there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I  de- 
sire in  comparison  of  thee ;  my  flesh  and 
my  heart  faileth,  but  God  is  the  strength 
of  my  heart  and  my  portion  forever,"  was 
certainly  not  distracted  from  God  by  the 
crowding  confusions  and  bitter  cries  of 
human  misery. 

No  one  could  read  the  Dean  of  St. 
PauPs  wonderful  sermon  on  the  Psalms 
and  the  Prophets,  without  being  at  first 
staggered  by  the  thought.  Is  there  in  the 
modern  world,  in  spite  of  the  Christian 
teaching  of  near  two  thousand  years,  any- 
thing to  compare  in  depth,  and  freshness, 
and  realitv  of  religious  feeling  with  the 
religious  feeling  of  the  Psalms.^  Well, 
we  are  disposed  to  think  that  there  is  not. 
But  we  do  not  think  that  it  is  so  stagger- 
ing a  thought  as  it  at  first  appears,  and 
just  for  this  reason,  that  in  the  education 
of  the  human  race  there  have  been  so 
many  strands  of  new  purpose  introduced 
since  the  age  of  the  Psalmists,  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  conceive  that  the  pure 
leaven  of  religious  feeling,  as  it  presents 
itself  where  there  is  no  distracting  conflict 
between  it  and  a  multitude  of  other  obli- 
gations and  ties,  should  have  leavened  as 
yet  the  whole  lump  of  humanity  such  as 
in  this  centurv  we  find  it.  The  mere  in- 
tellectual problems  with  which  the  world 
has  been  occupied  since  the  religious  edu- 
cation of  the  heart  was  presented  in  its 
completest  form,  have  been  distracting 
enough,  for  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  magnitude  of  the  claims  they  have 
made  on  the  attention  of  men,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  interests  they  have  added 
to  the  secular  life  of  men.  The  develop- 
ment of  science  and  philosophy  alone  in 
the  last  two  hundred  years  will  undoubt- 
edly account  for  a  great  diversion  of  en- 
ergy from  the  religious  life  to  the  life  of 
the  intellect ;  and  no  one  can  deny  that 
the  development  of  science  and  philosophy 
is  a  part  of  the  divine  purpose  for  man, 
not  less  truly,  though  in  a  much  more 
subordinate  sense,  than  the  development 
of  his  religious  life.  Again,  the  develop- 
ment of  science  is  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  development  of  the  passion  of 
pity  for  man  as  man,  which  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  indeed  from  the  pity  for  man 
as  a  creature  of  God  ;  and  in  our  own  day 
we  see  that  this  last  growth  has  been  the 
cause  of  a  much  more  temporary  but  a 
much  more  serious  diversion  of  energy 
from  the  religious  life,  than  even  the  rapid 
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growth  of  intellectual  and  physical  sci- 
ence. We  say  that  the  development  of 
the  passion  of  pity  for  man  as  man,  has 
caused  a  much  more  temporary,  thou^rh  a 
much  more  serious,  diversion  of  energy 
from  the  field  of  the  invifiible  to  the  field 
of  the  visible  universe,  than  the  abnormal 
growth  of  man's  intellectual  life,  for  while 
the  latter  at  present  shows  no  signs  of 
leading  us  directly  back  to  God,  the  for- 
mer—  the  immense  growth  of  the  passion 
of  pity  for  man  as  man  — does,  we  think, 
show  very  definite  signs  that  it  will  break 
down  all  the  natural  barriers  and  consti- 
tutional limits  under  the  restraints  of 
which  alone  the  nature  of  man  can  thrive, 
unless  it  brings  us  back  —  as  it  will  bring 
us  back  — the  much  deeper  and  truer  and 
wiser  pity  which  is  felt  for  man  as  the 
object  of  God's  love.  The  great  series  of 
electric  storms  through  which  Europe  has 
been  passing  ever  since  the  occurrence  of 
that  wonderful  outbreak  of  feeling  for 
'*  liberty,  fraternity,  and  equality,*'  which 
we  call  the  French  Revolution,  have  to 
our  minds  proved  how  easy  it  is  for  the 
passion  of  pity  to  overreach  itself,  and  to 
end  in  something  like  the  fierce  cruelty  of 
the  present  Nihilist  movement.  It  is  the 
same  with  milder  outbreaks  of  the  same 
feeling  when  they  ignore  the  sobering 
influence  of  religion.  They  all  appear  to 
end  in  excitements  which  overstrain  the 
heart  of  man,  and  result  in  consequences 
the  very  opposite  of  those  intended  when 
the  great  wave  of  feeling  was  first  set  in 
motion.  But  who  can  wonder  that  with 
so  much  new  experience  of  all  kinds, — 
intellectual,  moral,  sympathetic,  —  to  be 
assimilated,  the  religious  life  of  r;ian 
should  not  now  be  as  fresh  and  vivid  as  it 
was  at  the  time  when  almost  the  sole 
object  of  the  divine  training  was  the  im- 
planting of  that  religious  life?  Mean- 
while, the  Book  of  Psalms  remains  to 
show  us  the  centre  from  which  our  spir- 
itual life  was  first  developed,  and  the  cen- 
tre to  which  it  must  return,  after  it  has 
conquered  all  these  distracting  influences 
of  intellect  and  emotion,  and  reduced 
them  to  acknowledge  its  humb1ing*and 
sobering  and  spiritualizing  sway. 
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From  Time. 


Ercole  Strozzi  was  a  poet  of  the 
famous  Florentine  bouse  living  in  exile 
at  the  court  of  Alfonso  I.,  duke  of  Fer- 
rara.    The  Latin  verses  be  composed  in 


honor  of  Lucrezia  Borgia,  then  duchess 
of  Ferrara,  won  him  the  applause  of  Italy. 
They  may  still  be  read  with  pleasure.  He 
passed,  moreover,  for  one  of  the  hand- 
somest  men  of  his  time,  dressed  splen- 
didly, and  enjoyed  the  favors  of  many- 
gentle  ladies.  His  heart,  at  last,  was  per- 
manently engaged  to  Barbara,  a  daughter 
of  the  noble  Torelli  family,  and  widow  of 
Ercole  Bentivoglio.  She  returned  his 
affection,  and  they  were  married  on  May 
29,  1508.  Thirteen  days  after  this  event 
Ercole  Strozzi  was  found  at  daybreak, 
dead,  wrapped  in  his  mantle,  near  the 
church  of  S.  Francesco  in  Ferrara.  His 
throat  had  been  cut,  and  his  body  was 
pierced  with  twenty-two  wounds.  Locks 
of  his  beautiful  long  wavy  hair,  torn  from 
the  head,  lay  on  the  street  around  him. 
No  inquiry  was  made  into  the  murder. 
The  duke,  usually  so  rigid  in  his  justice, 
offered  no  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the 
perpetrators  of  this  crime.  It  was,  in 
truth,  Alfonso  d'Este  who  had  instigated 
the  assassination.  He  cared  for  Barbara 
Torelli,  and  the  courtier  poet,  who  had 
presumed  to  marry  her,  paid  the  penalty 
by  a  tragic  death.  Rumor  laid  the  blame 
of  the  deed  upon  Mesino  del  Foroo,  the 
duke's  bravo.  But  only  one  voice  was 
raised  against  the  tyrant.  That  was  the 
voice  of  Barbara,  who^  in  the  sonnet  1  am 
going  to  translate,  hinted  in  covert  phrases 
at  the  powerful  author  of  her  misery. 
Giosu^  Carducci,  the  foremost  living  poet 
of  Italy,  says  rightly  that  this  sonnet  ranks 
among  the  very  few  fine  poems  written  by 
Italian  women. 

BARBARA  TORELLrS  LAMENT    FOR    HER  HUS- 
BAND ERCOLE  STROZZI, 

MURD8RBD    AT     PSRRARA     BY    THB    ORDER    OP     DVKB 

ALPONiX)  X. 

Extinguished  is  Love's  torch,  broken  his  bow. 
His  arrows,  quiver,  and  all  empery, 
Now  that  fierce  Death  hath  felled' the  forest 
tree 
Under  whose  shade  I  slept,  nor  dreamed  of 

woe. 
Ah,  wherefore  may  not  I,  I  also,  go 
Down  to  that  narrow  tomb  where  destiny 
Hath  laid  my  lord,  whom  scarce  ten  days 
and  three 
Love  bound  in  holiest  chains  before  this  blow  ? 

I'd  fain  with  my  heart's  fire  that  frosty  chill 
Loosen,  and  with  these  tears  moisten  his 
clay. 
Stirring  to  quick  new  life  that  dust  so  cold  : 
And  afterwards  I'd  fain,  dauntless  and 
bold, 
Show  him  to  one  who  broke  Love's  band, 
and  say  — 
**  Such    power    hath   Love  !     Monster,   thou 
could'st  but  kill ! " 

John  Adoington  Symokds. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
REST  OR  RECREATION? 

Everybody  is  o£E  for  his  holiday,  and 
yet  hardly  anybody  gives  any  thought  to 
the  question  what  the  chief  use  of  a  holi- 
day is,  and  how  best  this  may  be  secured 
for  himself.     Perhaps  to  the  very  younj; 
it  does  not  much  matter.    Secure  young 
people  a  moderate  amount  of  change,  and 
the  great  elasticity  which  is  in  the  young 
is  sure  to  enable  them  so  to  assimilate 
that  change  as  to  restore  all  the  energies 
which  are  in  them,  and  of  course  to  renew 
those  which  were  in  any  sense  exhausted. 
Bat  as  men  and  women  get  on  in  life,  the 
question  how  best  to  use  a  holiday  so  as 
to  restore  vividness  and  elasticity  to  the 
energies  which  have  been  most  exhaust- 
ed, becomes  a  very  different  and  much 
more  delicate  one.    There  is  perhaps  no 
sadder  sight  than  to  see  the  fruitless  at- 
tempts made   to  shovel  out  amusement 
among  a  number  of  aging  people,  —  the 
inhabitants,  for  instance,  of  a  number  of 
almshouses.    The  present  writer  saw  the 
other  day  some  vans  full  of  poor  old  men 
and  women  discharged  at  a  little  inn  in  a 
country  road,  without  any  arrangement 
having  been  made  to  provide  for  their 
comfort  or  amusement.    The    old    men 
managed  to  stump  about,  without  any  sign 
of  enjoyment    indeed,   but  also   without 
much  sign  of  fatigue.     There  was  no  evi- 
dence that  the  excursion  gave  them  any 
pleasure,  but  there  was  no  evidence  that 
it  added  to  their  suffering.     But  to  see 
the  old  women  sitting  down  wearily  on 
heaps  of  stones  at  the  roadside,  and  look- 
ing greyer  with  disappointment  in  the  ill- 
conceived  attempt  to  give  them  pleasure 
than  their  age  and  infirmity  alone  would 
have  made  them,  was  one  of  the  most  pitia- 
ble sights  that  can  be  imagined.   The  truth 
is  that  nothing  makes  people  feel  more 
forlorn  than  a  miscarried  attempt  to  en- 
joy themselves,  and  that  nothing  is  easier 
for  those  who  have  passed  the  elastic  age 
than  to  miscarry  in  such  attempts.     In- 
deed, if  you  try  to  provide  amusements  in 
the  lump  for  the  old,  you  are  almost  sure 
to  miscarry.     What  suits  one  is  very  little 
hkely  to  suit  the  other,  and  the  old  have  so 
little  redundant  life  in  them  that  any  at- 
tempt to  constrain  the  energy  they  have 
into  artificial  channels  is  pretty  sure  to 
fail.    In  the  case  of  the  old,  rest  is  the  first 
condition  of  recreation,  and  to  fag  them 
with  fatiguing  efforts  to  which  they  are 
not  accustomed,  is  the  greatest  of  mis- 
takes.   At  the  same  time,  rest,  though  a 
considerable  part  of  recreation,  is  not  the 


whole.  Any  one  who  really  wishes  to  get 
the  full  benefit  of  a  holiday  should  remem- 
ber that  it  is  by  no  means  enough  to  pro- 
vide a  sufficient  store  of  quiet  and  peace* 
through  that  is  essential  to  recreation. 
There  is  something  further  that  is  almost 
as  essential,  and  that  is  some  kind  of  gen- 
tle exercise  for  those  powers  and  energies 
which,  being  naturally  keen  and  vivid, 
have  yet  had  least  room  for  activity  in  the 
routine  of  ordinary  life.  The  strict  mean- 
ing of  re-creating  or  creating  afresh,  obvi- 
ously includes  the  bringing  back  of  dor- 
mant energies  into  activity ;  and  nothing, 
we  believe,  really  tends  so  much  to  the 
resting  of  the  energies  which  have  been 
over-used,  as  the  bringing  into  play  of 
those  which  have  been  inactive  or  sup- 
pressed. Nothing  is  so  truly  recreation 
to  those  whose  lot  dooms  them  to  hard 
physical  labor  as  the  excitement  of  some 
lively  mental  interest,  just  as  nothing  gives 
so  true  a  recreation  to  the  overstrained 
mind  as  a  mixture  of  sympathetic  and  sol- 
itary enjoyments,  —  the  delight  in  seeing 
others  happy,  mingled  with  the  delight 
in  recovering  that  part  of  oneself  which 
is  kept  out  of  sight  by  all  hard  mental 
labor. 

But  what  men  chiefly  forget  in  their 
holiday-making  is  that,  besides  discon- 
tinuing their  ordinary  occupations  and 
substituting  for  them  other  occupations 
which  awaken  a  different  class  of  inter- 
ests, they  should  find  something  for  them- 
selves to  do  which  will  awaken  a  new 
sense  of  power  within  them  distinct  from 
that  which  their  ordinary  vocation  awak- 
ens. That  is  the  truest  new  creation  or 
recreation  of  self  which  brings  into  exer- 
cise disused  powers.  The  politician  who 
recalls  his  delight  in  poetry,  perhaps  even 
his  own  poetic  powers;  the  philanthropist 
who  returns  to  his  special  scientific  tastes 
to  find  them  as  keen  as  ever;  the  scien- 
tific roan  who  fills  himself  with  the  world 
of  beauty  and  art;  the  scholar  who  re- 
vives his  theology;  the  theologian  who 
rubs  up  his  astronomy,  —  all  these  create 
themselves  anew, — so  long  as  they  do 
not  undertake  anything  too  fatiguing, — 
in  a  sense  far  more  genuine  than  those 
who  simply  amuse  themselves  during  the 
whole  time  of  their  holidays.  It  is  the 
revivification  of  dormant  powers,  wher- 
ever that  is  possible,  which  has  most  effect 
in  refreshing  the  whole  mind,  —  in  restor- 
ing to  it  its  vividness  and  force.  We  do 
not  mean,  of  course,  that  it  is  possible  to 
undertake  any  very  severe  tasks  for  the 
purposes  of  recreation ;  for  any  heavy 
strain  on  the  will  is  inconsistent  with  rest, 
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which  is  of  the  essence  of  recreation. 
But  of  this  we  are  quite  sure,  that  the  man 
who  can  so  employ  a  part  of  his  holiday 
as  to  revive  lost  visions  and  to  experience 
again  the  delight  of  exertins^  disused  pow- 
ers, will  be  far  more  refreshed  by  it  than 
the  man  who  simply  substitutes  for  his 
routine  occupations  a  routine  of  so-called 
pleasure  almost  as  monotonous.  The  re- 
vival of  a  dormant  faculty  is  many  times 
as  invigorating  as  the  mere  pursuit  of  so- 
called  amusement.  When  Mr.  Dodgson, 
the  mathematician,  employed  his  holiday 
in  writing  "Alice  in  Wonderland,'*  or 
when  Professor  Tyndall  employed  bis  in 
considering  and  reviewing  Dr.  Mozley's 
book  on  miracles,  we  suspect  that  each  of 
them  found  himself  far  more  thoroughly 
refreshed  than  either  would  have  been 
without  that  energetic  excursioa  into  un* 


accustomed  6elds.  The  practical  world  in 
which  busy  men  and  women  live  is  a  very 
narrow  one,  which  only  stimulates  half 
their  powers.  The  true  secret  of  recrea- 
tion is  to  find,  where  that  is  possible,  a 
stimulus  for  those  powers  which  are  not 
exerted  in  life's  ordinary  routine.  And 
though  this,  of  course,  is  more  or  less 
effected  by  every  journey  in  which  won- 
der is  excited  and  the  sense  of  beauty 
gratified,  it  is  not  effected  half  as  system- 
atically and  effectually  as  it  might'  be,  if 
men  would  keep  more  steadily  in  view 
the  half-submerged  tastes  and  studies  of 
their  non  professional  life.  A  man  be- 
comes a  new  roan  by  recovering  a  sub- 
merged portion  of  himself  in  a  sense  far 
more  real  than  that  in  which  mere  rest  and 
passive  enjoyment  can  make  him  a  new 
man. 


Northmen  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. — 
The  Wickings,  or  men  of  the  Wick  or  Bay  in 
the  south  of  Norway,  began  to  make  settle- 
ments in  the  north  and  west  of  Scotland  in  the 
eighth  century.  They  feared  not  the  stormiest 
weather ;  and  during  such  weather  they  landed 
on  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  surprised  ana  slaugh- 
tered the  natives,  plundered  the  country,  and 
sailed  off  with  their  booty.  They  established 
themselves  first  in  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
Islands.  Seventy-five  Pictish  towers  are  ascer- 
tained to  have  existed  in  the  Orkney  Islands, 
from  which  it  is  evident  that  these  isles  were 
well  peopled,  and  that  the  inhabitants  had  to 
defend  themselves  against  invaders.  Probably 
they  consisted  themselves  of  several  tribes  who 
were  frequently  at  war  with  one  another,  so 
that  defence  against  one  another  was  required 
as  much  as  against  foreigners.  The  native 
inhabitants  were  mostly  expelled  or  slaugh- 
tered by  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  and  the 
Norwegians  fully  occupied  the  Orkneys.  No 
doubt  the  native  Picts  would  have  fled,  from 
the  first,  in  large  numbers  to  the  mainland  of 
Scotland.  The  place-names  in  the  Orkneys 
are  all  >^fse,  and  none  can  be  ascertained  with 
certainty  to  be  Celtic  It  is  strongly  sus- 
pected, however,  that  Birsa,  Shapinsha,  Stron- 
sa,  are  Norse  modifications  of  Pictish  names  ; 
while  Yell,  Unst,  Uyea,  and  Fetlar  in  Shetland 
are  probably  of  Celtic  origin.  In  Shetland,  as 
in  the  Orkneys,  the  Northmen  were  preceded 
by  a  Pictish  population,  and  in  these  isles 
seventy-five  Pictish  towers  are  enumerated  by 
Dr.  Anderson  (see  **  What  is  a  Pennyland  ?  or, 
Ancient  Valuation  of  Land  in  the  Scottish 
Isles,"  by  Captain  F.  W.  L.  Thomas,  R.N., 
F.S.  A.  Scot.,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  for  Scotland).     It  is  probable, 


although  the  Pictish  language  entirely  disap- 
peared in  the  Orkneys  and  in  the  Shetland 
Islands,  that  the  extinction  of  Pictish  speech 
was  owing  rather  to  the  preponderance  of  the 
number  of  Norse  colonists  than  to  die  entire 
extirpation  of  the  inhabitants  that  preceded 
them.  There  are  some  grounds,  consequently, 
for  believing  that  a  slight  admixture  of  Celtic 
blood  flows  in  the  veins  of  Shetlanders  and 
Orkneymen.  After  having  taken  possession 
of  the  Orkneys  and  Shetland  they  proceeded 
southwards,  and  effected  settlements  in  the 
Hebrides,  the  mainland  of  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land. In  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland  — 
which  they  called  Sudreys  or  Southern  Isles, 
in  contrast  with  Shetland  and  the  Orkneys, 
the  northern  isles  of  Scotland  -~  they  seized 
first  on  the  smaller  isles,  whence  they  pro- 
ceeded, as  occasion  served,  to  plunder  the 
larger  isles  and  carry  off  prey.  In  stormy 
weather,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  larger 
isles  did  not  expect  them,  and  were  off  their 
guard,  these  fearless  marauders  made  a  descent 
on  them,  slaughtered  them  in  large  numbers, 
and  took  possession  of  their  lands  and  strong- 
holds. In  this  manner,  gradually  and  surely, 
they  made  themselves  masters  of  all  the  Heb- 
rides, of  the  opposite  coast  line,  and  of  the 
whole  of  Sutherland  —  that  is,  Southern-land, 
which  name  describes  the  district  in  reference 
to  the  Orkneys.  The  **  Annals  of  Ulster  "  re- 
late that  all  the  isles  of  Britain  were  ravaged 
by  the  Gentiles  (Northmen)  in  794*  In  806 
the  family  of  lona  were  slain  by  them.  Blanac, 
son  of  Flann,  was  slain  by  them  in  lona  in  825 ; 
and  in  S31  Diarmait  fled  from  lona  to  Ireland 
with  the  reliquaries  of  St.  Columba ;  and  in 
839  they  fought  a  battle  with  the  men  of  Fort- 
renn,  in  which  a  great  number  of  the  Scots  fell. 
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AT  THE   GATE,   ETC. 


AT  THE  GATE, 


We  stand  beside  the  little  gate, 

Hand  clasping  hand,  my  love  and  I ; 
The  winds  are  hushed,  the  hour  is  late, 

And  we  have  met  to  say  good-bye. 
Never  a  solitary  bird 

His  wing  above  the  river  dips, 
As  we  repeat  the  saddest  word 

That  ever  fell  from  human  lips. 

'Mid  tender  sighs,  'tis  breathed  at  last ; 

I  seek  to  draw  my  hand  away ; 
But  oh,  my  darling  holds  it  fast, 

And  love's  fond  pressure  bids  me  stay. 
Dear  loving  hand  1  so  strong,  so  brave. 

On  locks  of  mine  no  more  to  lie, 
Or  deck  my  tresses  for  the  grave. 

As  I  have  hoped  in  days  gone  by. 

Ah,  gentle  hand,  that  never  more 

Shall  lead  me  o*er  each  rugged  rock  I 
At  evening,  on  our  cottage  door. 

How  welcome  was  your  well-known  knock  I 
We  cannot  smile,  my  dearest,  now, 

Our  future  seems  so  full  of  care  ; 
There  is  no  brightness  on  my  brow. 

There  is  no  sunlight  in  my  hair. 

Go,  dearest,  go,  before  the  weak. 

Fond  promptings  of  thy  breaking  heart 
Show  through  the  pallor  of  thy  cheek, 

And  bid  the  telltale  teardrops  start. 
Go,  darling,  go ;  my  hand  release  I 

'Tis  duty  pleads  —  shall  we  rebel  ? 
Nay,  love,  be  firm,  and  go  in  peace ; 

We  part,  because  we  love  so  well ! 

Chambers'  JoomaL 


CA  IRA,  i8ia 

Bkaten  backward  in  the  press, 

Reeled  the  old  Fourteenth  ; 
And  in  triumph  shrill  arose. 
The  yell  of  the  triumphant  foes, 
As,  where  the  British  Lion  flew, 
Flaunting  '*  white,  and  red,  and  blue,'* 
For  well  the  fiery  Frenchmen  knew 

The  fame  of  the  Fourteenth. 

Beaten  backward  in  the  press. 

Reeled  the  old  Fourteenth  ; 
Cheerily  their  colonel  spoke, 
As  the  red  line  round  him  broke. 
Laughing,  waving  with  his  hand. 
To  the  leader  of  the  band, 
As  again  they  took  their  stand, 

The  men  of  the  Fourteenth. 

*'  Play  the  Frenchman's  march,"  he  said. 

The  chief  of  the  Fourteenth. 
*'  Strike  it  up  — strike  loud  and  clear ; 
As  I  stand  before  you  here. 
We  will  prove  our  mettle  soon  ; 
Ere  yon  pale  sun  rides  at  noon, 
WeMl  beat  them  to  their  own  brave  tune, 
We,  men  of  the  Fourteenth ! " 


Joyously  the  cheer  arose. 

From  the  old  Fourteenth ; 
**  Ca  ira  1 "  loud,  full,  and  strong, 
Rang  the  rallied  ranks  along ; 
Eil^ilsh  hearts  and  steel  were  good ; 
Rushing  onward  like  a  flood, 
Naught  their  furious  charge  withstood, 

The  charge  of  the  Fourteenth. 

Ca  ira  I  they  play  it  yet 

In  the  old  Fourteenth ; 
In  memory  of  the  glorious  day 
When  they  swept  their  foes  away ; 
In  memory  of  the  right  begun. 
When,  beneath  the  southern  sun, 
To  the  Frenchman's  tune  they  won. 

The  men  of  the  Fourteenth  I 

All  The  Year  Roand. 


IN  THE  SUMMER  TIME. 

So  beautiful  the  day  had  been, 

I  scarce  could  deem  that  it  would  end ; 

To  me  it  was  a  constant  friend, 

A  presence  rather  felt  than  seen. 

I  watched  the  swallow  in  its  flighty 
I  watched  the  bounding  river's  flow,     * 
And  caught  the  sun's  delicious  glov 
Through  all  the  sleepless  hours  of  light. 

A  gentle  tremor  of  the  air 
Swept  the  tree-tops  with  murmurous  sound ; 
While  stretched  upon  the  heathery  ground 
I  kissed  my  mother's  purple  hair. 

And  happy  memories  of  the  years 
Came  wafted  on  the  summer  breezes- 
Like  perfumes  borne  from  far-off  seas— 
Till  pain  was  softened  into  tears. 

It  was  a  bliss  to  breathe,  to  move, 
All  thoughts  of  sorrow  fled  away ; 
Joy  was  my  visitor  that  day. 
And  with  him  hand  in  hand  came  Love. 
Specutor.  JOHN  DSNNIS. 


A  TRANSLATION  FROM  VICTOR  HUGO. 

SoYONS  comme  I'oiseau  pose  pour  uh  instant 

Sur  des  rameaux  trop  fr€les ; 
Qui  sent  trembler  la  branche,  mais  qui  chant 
pourtant, 
Sachant  qu'il  a  des  ailes. 

Victor  Hugcx 

Like  a  song-bird  be  thou  on  life's  frail  bough. 

Lifting  thy  lay  of  love ; 
So  sing  to  its  shaking,  so  spring,  at  its  break- 


ing, 
Into  the  heaven  above. 


Spectator. 


A.  P.  G. 


THE  WINDWARD  ISLANDS. 
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From  Macmillan's  MagaiiiM. 
THE  WINDWARD  ISLANDS. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  1882  re- 
ports and  despatches  crowded  ioto  the  Co- 
lonial Office  from  the  greater  number  of 
oar  West  Indian  colonies,  telling  of  scan- 
dals and  unpleasantnesses,  deficits  and 
deadlocks,  which  showed  pretty  clearly 
that  things  were  not  going  on  quite  as 
they  should.  Jamaica,  by  right  of  superi- 
ority, alike  in  area  and  extent  of  mischief, 
took  the  first  place,  the  Leeward  Islands 
were  not  far  behind,  and  the  Windward 
Islands  shared  the  second  place  with  the 
Leewards.  As  the  year  wore  on  things 
grew  worse  instead  of  better,  and  the 
VViodwards,  by  virtue  of  very  scandalous 
proceedings  in  Grenada,  the  second  island 
of  the  group  as  then  constituted,  bade  fair 
to  outstrip  Jamaica.  Then  the  Colonial 
Office  bestirred  itself  to  apply  the  univer- 
sal panacea  for  all  administrative  evils,  and 
a  royal  commission  was  appointed  to  in- 
quire ioto  the  public  revenues,  expendi- 
ture, debts,  and  liabilities  of  Jamaica,  the 
Leeward' Islands,  and  the  Windward  Isl- 
ands, exclusive  of  Barbados ;  which  last, 
enjoying  representative  government  and 
being  at  that  time  highly  prosperous, 
stood,  unlike  her  crown-colony  governed 
sisters,  in  no  need  of  such  ministrations. 
This  step  taken,  all  progress,  as  is  usual 
in  such  cases,  came  to  a  standstill  in  the 
places  concerned.  It  was  of  no  use  to  ask 
if  this  or  that  might  be  done ;  the  answer 
was  always  the  same,  viz.,  that  the  secre> 
tary  of  state  would  reply  when  the  report 
of  the  commissioners  bad  been  received. 
Estimates,  repairs  to  buildings,  those 
present  stitches  which  save  nine  in  the 
future,  all  were  postponed  alike.  The 
colonial  authorities  on  the  spot  were  at 
first  inclined  to  be  indignant,  but  they  were 
quite  helpless ;  and  so  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  force  the  report  of  the  royal 
commission  down  the  throats  of  all,  from 
highest  to  lowest.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1883  the  commissioners  —  two 
gentlemen,  to  the  great  good  fortune  of 
those  concerned,  of  tried  experience  and 
ability  — arrived  and  commenced  their 
labors  in  Jamaica,  proceeded  thence  to 
the  Leewards,  and  on  the  ist  of  April  be- 
gan their  inquiry  in  the  Windward  group. 


Their  coming  caused  in  some  cases  con- 
siderable excitement,  and  raised  not  a  few 
false  hopes.  In  one  island,  where  ex- 
penditure, public  and  private  alike,  main- 
tains normally  an  excess  over  revenue, 
the  poorer  part  of  the  population  imagined 
that  the  millennium  was  come.  But  no  — 
it  was  only  the  Royal  Commission.  By 
the  23rd  of  April  the  commissioners  had 
finished  their  inquiries  and  inspections, 
and  they  sailed  on  the  31st  for  England, 
bearing  with  them  a  vast  quantity  of  pa- 
pers and  a  goodly  show  of  island  produce 
(including  a  live  snake  in  a  hat-box),  the 
gifts  of  the  many  friends  and  admirers 
that  their  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy 
had  gained  for  them.  Then  the  colonial 
authorities,  somewhat  weary  of  furnishing 
returns  and  answering  questions,  sat  down 
and  waited  for  the  report  till  April,  1884. 
At  last,  however,  it  appeared,  and  then  was 
explained  the  reason  of  the  delay.  In  the 
Windward  Islands  (with  which  alone  we 
are  here  concerned)  the  commissioners, 
while  denying  the  general  condition  to  be 
retrogressive,  admitted  that  things  were 
backward  and  progress  slow,  and  hit  unerr- 
ingly on  the  true  causes  thereof,  viz.,  bad 
government  and  want  of  capital  and  labor. 
They  accordingly  recommended  that  the 
group  should  be  confederated  and  the  cen- 
tre of  government  fixed  at  Grenada.  And 
they  prepared  a  most  exhaustive  scheme 
of  administrative  and  financial  reform, 
which  they  had  just  reason  to  hope  would 
insure  greater  economy,  greater  efficiency, 
and  increased  prosperity.  All,  however, 
depended  on  the  confederation  of  the 
group,  to  which,  at  the  time  of  their  visit, 
the  island  governments  appeared  to  be 
favorably  inclined;  but  now  the  several 
islands  refuse  to  be  united,  and  the  result 
is,  that  although  the  headquarters  of  the 
group  have  been  transferred,  as  recom- 
mended, to  Grenada,  the  old  system  con- 
tinues in  force  —  a  system  so  foolish  and 
futile  that  no  advance  can  be  expected  un- 
til it  is  swept  away. 

But  before  going  further  it  will  be  better 
to  state  definitely  that  the  Windward  Isl- 
ands (as  hinted  above)  form  one  group 
of  our  insular  possessions  in  the  West 
Indies ;  their  several  names  being  St.  Vin- 
cent, Grenada,  Tobago,  and  St.  Lucia. 
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THE  WINDWARD   ISLANDS. 


Being  windward,  i,€,  trade-windward,  they 
are  the  nearest  to  England,  and  they  lie  in 
the  form  of  an  obtuse-angled  triangle,  be- 
tween 60*^  and  62^  long,  and  11''  and  14*^ 
lat.,  Grenada  being  situate  at  the  west  or 
obtuse  angle,  St.  Lucia  at  the  north,  and 
Tobago  at  the  south  angle ;  while  a  line 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  Grenada  would 
pass  through  St.  Vincent,  traversing  on 
its  way  the  chains  of  islets  which  run  be- 
tween the  latter  island  and  Grenada,  and, 
though  bearing  the  name  of  Grenadines, 
are  shared  as  dependencies  of  both.  In  a 
line  due  west  from  St.  Vincent,  and  one 
hundred  and  ten  miles  distant,  lies  Barba- 
dos, once  the  chief  of  the  group,  but  this 
year  separated  and  made  a  distinct  gov- 
ernment to  herself. 

The  history  of  these  four  islands  is  full 
of  interest,  but  it  must  suffice  here  to  say 
that  they  have  been  more  or  less  in  our 
possession  for  the  last  hundred  or  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years.  I  say  **  more  or 
less,"  because  in  the  closing  twenty  years 
of  the  last  century  and  the  opening  ten  of 
the  present  they  were  in  a  chronic  state 
of  capture  and  recapture,  now  French 
and  now  English.  Grenada  and  St.  Lu- 
cia were,  however,  originally  settled  by 
France  and  St.  Vincent  by  England ; 
while  the  first  settlers  in  Tobago  —  though 
this  island  was,  like  St.  Vincent,  granted 
by  an  English  king  to  a  favorite  —  were 
Zealanders  sent  out  by  a  Dutch  merchant 
company.  Once  the  richest  of  our  colo- 
nies they  were  reduced  to  insignificance 
by  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  and  the 
equalization  of  the  sugar  duties,  and  have 
never  recovered  their  former  prosperity. 
As  a  consequence  they  have  been  neg- 
lected by  England ;  and  though  the  scene 
of  much  bard  fighting,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  during  the  great  war  with  France, 
and  of  not  a  few  glorious  victories,  few 
now  know  or  seek  to  know  anything  of 
them. 

Up  to  the  year  1876  each  of  these  isl- 
ands, except  St.  Lucia,  enjoyed  the  bless- 
ing ot  representative  government.  Each 
had  its  governor  or  lieutenant  governor, 
its  little  House  of  Commons  (sixteen  to 
twenty-six  members),  and  its  little  House 
of  Peers  (not  hereditary),  with  the  title  of 
"honorable."     lo  places  so  small   and 


unimportant  such  a  form  of  government 
could  not  but  be  inefficient  and  ridiculous. 
Elections  were  a  farce  and  the  transac- 
tions of  the  House  puerile  and  absurd.  It 
was  found  impossible  to  persuade  honora- 
ble members  to  take  a  proper  interest  in 
the  business  of  the  colony,  and  the  result 
was  that  none  attended  save  a  few  verbose 
and  not  over-respectable  individuals,  who, 
having  a  distaste  for  work,  and  being 
withal  aspirants  to  importance,  sought  to 
gratify  these  aspirations  by  bringing  for- 
ward absurd  notions  in  ungrammatical 
speeches,  passing  unconstitutional  acts, 
and  generally  converting  the  floor  of  the 
House  into  a  fishless  Billingsgate.  One 
such  individual  divided  the  House  (seven 
members  present  if  I  recollect  aright)  no 
fewer  than  forty-four  times  in  one  after- 
noon ;  and  I  have  seen  a  despatch  from 
the  Colonial  Office  wherein  out  of  five  acts 
sent  up  for  confirmation  two  were  dis- 
allowed as  unconstitutional.  Thus  con- 
stitutional government  in  these  islands, 
however  valuable  for  purposes  of  public 
diversion,  became  useless  for  its  true  ob- 
ject, and  hence,  in  1876,  it  was  swept  away 
by  the  voluntary  act  of  each,  regretted 
only  by  those  who,  having  lived  on  its 
abuses,  now  found  their  occupation  gone. 
The  new  form  of  government,  that  now 
existent,  is  of  course  the  opposite  pole  to 
the  old :  being  that  known  as  crown-col- 
ony government,  by  which  all  power  is 
vested  in  a  governor  or  administrator,  as- 
sisted by  an  executive  council,  comprising 
the  two  chief  officials,  treasurer  and  attor- 
ney-general, with  occasionally  an  unofficial 
member  or  two;  and  by  a  legislative  coun- 
cil, including  all  the  above,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  ao  official  or  two  more  and  an 
equal  or  less  number  of  unofficial  mem- 
bers nominated  by  the  crown.  Thus 
provision  is  made  for  rapid  if  not  for  sen- 
sible legislation,  and,  as  may  be  seen, 
the  Colonial  Office  can  procure  at  any 
time  the  passage  of  any  measures  that  it 
wishes;  a  power  not  always  appreciated 
in  the  colony.  But  in  respect  of  the  civil 
service,  which  needs  reform  at  least  as 
urgently,  each  kept  and  keeps,  as  under 
the  old  ri^me^  what  is  described  by  a 
West  Indian  as  '*tbe  paraphernalia  of  a 
kingdom  with  the  population  of  a  fourth- 
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rate  English  town.'*  Each  of  the  four  has 
its  own  administrator,  chief  justice  (ex- 
cept St.  Lucia  and  Tobago,  which  share 
one  judge  between  them),  attorneygeneral, 
treasurer  and  staff,  auditor  and  staff,  co- 
lonial engineer,  chief  of  police  and  police 
force,  with  medical  officers  and  minor 
officials  innumerable,  to  say  nothing  of 
separate  prisons,  and  other  institutions, 
widely  different  tariffs,  and  its  own  dis- 
tinct and  very  diffuse  statute-book.  The 
islands  average  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  size, 
and  the  total  population  is  about  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  thousand  souls  ;  the  number 
of  salaried  officials  in  1881  (and  no  great 
reduction,  if  any,  has  since  been  made) 
was  four  hundred  and  three,  of  whom  per- 
haps forty  were  efficient,  costing  50,889/. 
Nor  does  the  machinery  of  administration 
end  here.  The  administrators  can  do 
liitle  or  nothing  without  the  sanction  of 
the  governor-in-chief,  and  the  governor- 
in-chief  in  his  turn  little  or  nothing  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  Colonial  Office, 
always  particularly  jealous  in  the  matter 
of  crown  colonies ;  while  the  Colonial 
Office  in  its  turn  is  subject  to  the  influence 
of  two  more  independent  bodies  —  the 
West  India  Committee,  and,  most  potent 
of  all,  Exeter  Hall.  "The  West  India 
Committee  in  London  (to  use  the  words 
of  the  Royal  Commissioners),  a  body  in- 
terested in  but  certainly  not  resident  in 
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the  islands,  has  on  occasions  claimed  (and, 
it  might  have  been  added,  successfully 
claimed)  sufficient  influence  to  advise 
the  imperial  authorities  that  ordinances 
passed  by  the  local  legislatures  be  disal- 
lowed as  being  opposed  to  what  the  Com- 
mittee consider  to  be  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  islands."  This  body  is  made  up  of 
gentlemen  or  representatives  of  firms  with 
estates  situated  and  money  invested  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  it  would  hardly  be 
too  much  to  say  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  planters  are  in  debt  to  one  or  other  of 
the  gentlemen  or  firms  therein  repre- 
sented. What  it  considers  to  be  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  islands  coincides  with 
that  which  it  considers  best  for  its  own 
interests:  where  the  two  interests  are 
identical  it  does  good  work,  but  expe- 
rience shows  that  this  is  not  invariably 
the  case. 


On  the  spot,  however,  the  only  bond  of 
union  for  the  group  is  the  governor-in- 
chief.  It  is  true  that  after  the  reforms  of 
1876  an  attempt  was  made  at  confedera- 
tion, but  it  was  then  proposed  to  incorpo- 
rate Barbados  also,  and  Barbados  firmly 
declined.  Then  came  mismanagement 
and  rioting,  so  the  scheme  was  given  up. 
The  union,  such  as  it  is,  should  be  closer 
now  that  the  governor-in-chief  has  only 
four  islands  instead  of  five  to  manage,  and 
those  all  under  the  same  form  of  govern- 
ment. When  the  headquarters  were  at 
Barbados  the  union  was  purely  nominal, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  he  was  utterly 
unprovided  with  a  proper  staff.  In  every 
island,  of  course,  there  were  officials  with- 
out end,  but  for  the  management  of  the 
group  as  a  whole  (and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  governor-in-chief  is  the 
medium  of  communication  between  the 
various  administrators  and  the  Colonial 
Office)  he  had  nothing  but  his  own  private 
office,  consisting  of  a  private  secretary 
and  two  clerks.  No  provision  has  been 
made  for  any  alteration  of  this  system; 
the  necessity  for  it  having  apparently 
been  overlooked,  though,  as  will,  I  think, 
be  seen  from  the  refusal  of  the  islands  to 
be  united,  now  more  urgent  than  ever. 

While  the  headquarters  were  at  Bar- 
bados (and  things  cannot  have  changed 
much  in  three  months)  the  work  in  the 
crown -colony  islands  was  most  ineffi- 
ciently done,  and  had  to  be  done  anew  in 
the  governor-in-chief 's  office.  This,  of 
course,  caused  an  immense  amount  of 
correspondence  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  avoided,  besides  a  vast  deal 
of  trouble  and  unpleasantness.  The  va- 
riety of  questions  that  came  for  solution 
to  an  office  entirely  destitute  of  technical 
assistance  was  extraordinary;  financial, 
legal,  medical,  and,  of  course^  legislative ; 
estimates  to  be  recast,  plans  for  public 
works  to  be  examined,  ordinances  to  be 
amended,  sometimes  almost  redrafted,  all 
by  this  hard-worked  little  body.  Happily, 
for  the  last  ten  years,  the  governors-in- 
chief  have  been  singularly  able  men  and 
aided  by  exceptionally  able  assistants  on 
the  permanent  staff  of  the  office  ;  and  it 
is  due  to  the  chiefs  of  departments  in 
Barbados  to  say  that  when  technical  help 
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was  absolutely  indispensable,  none  could 
have  given  it  more  loyally  and  willingly 
than  they  did,  though  such  aid  formed  no 
part  of  their  regular  duties.  Hence  it 
was  that  this  makeshift  lasted  so  long; 
and  it  is  no  slight  compliment  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  governor-in-chief*s  office  that 
its  reform  should  have  seemed  unneces- 
sary. None  could  have  done  the  work 
more  efficiently  than  the  two  gentlemen 
who,  though  voung  and  underpaid,  held  the 
post  of  chief  clerk  between  1877  and  the 
present  year;  but  the  labor  was  far  too 
severe  for  so  small  a  staff,  and  it  was  not 
right  (though  I  do  not  think  it  did  any 
harm)  that  such  important  work  should 
have  been  intrusted,  as  it  was  at  one  time, 
to  a  chief  clerk  of  twenty-three,  a  private 
secretary  of  twenty-two,  and  a  second 
clerk  of  nineteen. 

Meanwhile  it  may  be  asked  how  it  was 
that  the  men  who  swallowed  up  50,889/. 
of  salaries  showed  so  little  value  for  the 
money.  The  answer  is  simple  enough, 
and  is  equally  true  now :  a  great  many  are 
incompetent  and  some  dishonest.  Then 
it  may  be  asked  why  not  rid  the  service 
of  them  and  obtain  competent  men  ?  The 
answer  is  again  perfectly  simple :  they  are 
not  to  be  obtained  at  the  salaries  offered* 
The  fact  has  long  been  recognized,  and  it 
was  brought  forward  by  the  commission- 
ers in  three  pithy  and  telling  sentences. 
**  The  low  salaries  are  presumably  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  the  work,  but 
altogether  inadequate  if  the  quality  be 
taken  into  consideration.  We  are  of 
opinion  that  the  recent  scandals  in  Gre- 
nada and  elsewhere  are  due  to  causes  al- 
ways possible  and  indeed  probable  where 
officials  generally  have  to  accept  such  low 
salaries,  while  the  duties  they  are  called 
upon  to  perform  are  of  the  highest  order. 
Even  if  bona  fides  be  secured,  as  it  often 
is,  such  salaries  are  certainly  insufficient 
to  attract  the  necessary  training,  ability, 
or  independence.*'  The  insertion  of  the 
words  **as  it  often  is,*' perhaps  intended 
to  modify  the  severity  of  the  preceding 
sentences,  indicates  most  happily  the 
character  of  the  civil  service  of  the  Wind- 
ward Islands,  and  the  sarcasm,  even  if 
unconscious,  is  certainly  not  unmerited. 

Let  us  examine  first  the  highest  paid 
officials  —  the  administrators.  The  sala- 
ries were,  when  the  commissioners  made 
this  report,  as  follows  :  Grenada,  1,300/. ; 
St.  Vincent  and  St.  Lucia,  1,000/. ;  To- 
bago, 800/.  Well,  it  may  be  said,  that  is 
not  bad  pay ;  there  must  be  plenty  of  men 
ready  to  accept  such  salaries.  Quite  so; 
there  is  no  lack  of  men  ready  to  accept 


1,000/.  a  year,  but  the  question  is  whether 
they  are  fit  to  govern  a  colony.  As  to  the 
work,  that  depends  in  great  measure  on 
the  administrator  himself ;  the  busiest  are 
not  aways  the  best,  and  the  best  are  apt  to 
complain,  in  these  little  islands,  that  time 
hangs  heavy  on  their  hands.  The  first 
duty  of  an  administrator  in  a  small  crown 
colony  is,  I  take  it,  to  keep  a  balance  in 
the  treasury ;  the  next  to  make  his  officers 
work,  and  keep  them  from  quarrelling  ^- 
neither  the  easiest  of  tasks  in  the  West 
Indies.  If  he  succeed  so  far  he  does 
pretty  well,  but  to  be  of  real  value  he  must 
have  a  good  constitution,  energy,  tact,  and 
common  sense;  he  must  be  as  ubiquitous 
as  an  estate-agent,  and  watch  every  de- 
partment with  vigilance.  Now,  consider- 
ing the  difficulty  there  is  in  finding  men  so 
gifted  for  pleasanter  and  better  paid  places, 
no  one  need  be  surprised  that  few  are 
ready  to  exchange  such  qualifications  for 
1,000/.  a  year  and  exile  in  a  wretched  little 
island.  But  the  fault  in  the  matter  of  the 
administrators  was  not  attributable  to 
salaries  only.  There  was  a  strong  ten- 
dency, not  yet  wholly  extinct,  on  the  part 
of  the  Colonial  Office  to  utilize  these  small 
administratorships  as  quasi-pensions  for 
men  of  a  certain  standing  in  the  colonial 
service,  or  with  certain  claims  on  it,  who 
were,  either  through  age  or  natural  defects, 
totally  unfit  for  the  work.  Any  one  is 
supposed  to  be  good  enough  for  the  poor 
West  Indian  Islands,  and  so  they  were  (I 
hope  it  is  a  thing  of  the  past)  made  a 
refuge  for  placemen  and  others,  who,  hav* 
ing  failed  in  other  positions,  not  so  much 
for  want  of  uprightness  as  want  of  sense, 
had  to  be  provided  for  somewhere.  It 
has  long  been  a  standing  complaint  in  the 
West  Indian  civil  service  that  men  seem 
to  think  failure  in  all  other  callings  ade- 
quate qualification  for  employment  therein. 
The  complaint  is  well  grounded,  but  when 
the  imperial  government  sets  the  exam- 
ple in  the  highest  colonial  places,  the  colo- 
nists can  hardly  be  blamed  for  following 
suit.  The  consequences  to  these  islands 
have  been  most  disastrous,  and  their 
present  backward  condition  is  doubtless 
due  quite  as  much  to  bad  government  as 
want  of  labor  and  capital.  Nor  does  it 
seem  probable  that  any  improvement  is  to 
be  expected  at  present,  since,  owing  per- 
haps to  the  necessity  for  retrenchment, 
the  administrators'  salaries  in  these  isl- 
ands are  to  be  reduced  instead  of  in- 
creased as  the  commission  recomiliended. 
This,  however,  may  possibly  attract  young 
men,  who  are  far  the  most  desirable  for 
these  posts;  from  them  some  energy  and 
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active  co-operation  with  an  able  governor- 
io-cbief  may  be  expected,  which  cannot 
be  from  men  who  have  got  through  the 
best  part  of  their  lives  and  have  no  hope 
of  promotion*  It  must,  however,  be  ad- 
mitted that  some  of  the  older  among  the 
recent  administrators  in  the  Windward 
Islands  displayed  an  activity  in  certain 
directions  which  was  the  amazement  even 
of  those  who  knew  them  best.  There 
were  men,  wonderful  men,  with  Saxon 
blue  ribbons  and  scarlet  stripes,  who  could 
always  be  relied  on  to  show  an  annual 
deficit  in  the  treasury,  half-yearly  scandals 
in  the  public  service,  and  quarterly  quar- 
rels among  the  principal  officials,  in  which 
they  themselves  frequently  took  a  promi- 
nent share.  Thus  time  which  should  have 
been  devoted  to  active  supervision  of  all 
public  work  was  given  up  to  writing  long 
despatches  with  bulky  inclosures,  full  of 
false  arguments,  pointless  recrimination, 
and  bad  grammar.  Subordinate  officials 
of 'superior  capacity,  delighting  to  see 
their  chiefs  go  wrong,  made  no  effort  to 
set  them  right  in  palpable  mistakes ;  and 
so  the  public  business  floundered  on. 
Then  the  governor-in-chief  had  to  set 
matters  right,  meting  out  knuckle*rappings 
all  round ;  whereupon  the  parties  would 
sometimes  unite  in  a  common  grievance 
against  him,  and  the  administrator,  elated 
at  finding  his  advisers  for  once  at  his  back, 
would  write  an  impertinent  despatch  main- 
taining his  own  position  by  illogical  con- 
clusions, drawn,  in  obscure  language, 
from  doubtful  premisses,  and  concluding 
sometimes  with  such  a  sentence  as  this, 
*'  In  this  opinion  the  Executive  Council 
concur,  copy  herewith."  Then,  of  course, 
the  kouckle-rappings  were  dealt  out  afresh 
with  increased  severity  and  the  council, 
somewhat  scared,  would  rescind  its  ob- 
noxious resolution  (**  copy  herewith  "} ; 
and  thereupon  internal  dissension,  re- 
cruited by  a  short  rest,  arose  anew  with 
still  greater  activity. 

The  next  in  rank  among  the  active  offi- 
cials are  the  crown  law  officers,  or,  as  they 
are  called,  attorneys-general.  The  work 
assigned  to  them,  including  as  it  does  the 
drafting  of  all  ordinances,  is  most  impor- 
tant, and  calls  especially  for  able  and 
trustworthy  men;  for,  owing  to'the  gov- 
ernor-in-chief*s  lack  of  a  legal  assistant, 
little  or  no  supervision  can  be  given  to  it 
short  of  the  Colonial  Office.  The  salary 
in  each  of  the  four  islands  is  400/.,  and 
as  it  would  obviously  be  impossible  to  ob- 
tain men  of  any  legal  standing  whatever 
for  this  sum,  it  is  necessary  to  allow  them 
private  practice ;  a  system  obviously  per- 1 


nicious,  and  in  such  small  places  perilous 
in  the  extreme.  Nevertheless,  the  posi- 
tively evil  effects  have  been  fewer  than 
might  have  been  expected. 

Next  after  these  rank  the  treasurers, 
with  salaries  varying  from  400/.  to  500/. 
per  annum.  Although  the  treasurer  has 
always  charge  of  the  revenue  department, 
the  work  is  not  heavy,  and  the  salaries 
are  in  so  far  adequate,  but  to  insure  the 
employment  of  properly  trained  and  inde- 
pendent men,  far  too  small.  Hence  gen- 
tlemen are  frequently  selected  from  occu- 
pations utterly  unconnected  with  finance, 
to  fulfil  these  duties,  simply  because  they 
can  be  depended  on  not  to  rob  the  till. 
This  of  course  is  a  great  desideratum, 
and  it  is  a  great  relief  to  be  sure  that  it  is 
attained  ;  but  the  colonies  suffer  none  the 
less  from  such  appointments,  for  financial 
ability  is  of  the  last  importance  to  them, 
and  no  crude  zeal,  however  honest,  can 
supply  the  omission.  For  the  audit  of  ac- 
counts there  are  four  auditors,  with  sala- 
ries from  200/.  to  300/.,  but,  unlike  the 
treasurers,  without  a  seat  ex  officio  in  the 
council.  As  the  auditors  are  charged 
with  the  preparation  of  the  estimates,  and 
their  functions  are  really  of  at  least  equal 
importance  to  those  of  the  treasurers,  this 
undervaluation  of  their  office  is  a  mis- 
taken and  mischievous  policy.  Among  the 
minor  officials  of  the  revenue  department 
embezzlement  is  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  may  be  expected  to  continue  so; 
cases  are  not  unknown  in  the  post-office 
also,  and  sometimes,  though  more  rarely, 
even  among  the  higher  officials.  Minor 
salaried  officials  are,  in  all  cases,  of  a  piece 
with  their  superiors ;  gaol  scandals,  hos- 
pital scandals,  coolie  immigrant  scandals 
are  common,  and  cause  no  great  sur- 
prise. 

As  to  the  legislative  machinery,  the  leg- 
islative council  includes,  of  course,  mem- 
bers of  all  kinds.  Of  the  officials  men- 
tion has  already  been  made;  among  the 
unofficial,  then,  are  gentlemen  who  work 
for  the  good  of  the  colony  (rare  in  most 
islands),  individuals  who  combine  with 
officials  to  rob  it,  men  who  always  support 
the  administrator,  men  (sometimes  vet- 
erans of  the  old  assembly)  who,  on  prin- 
ciple, oppose  him;  men  who  support  him 
when  sober  and  oppose  him  when  drunk, 
and  viceversA;  all  somewhat  fond  of  air- 
ing their  opinions  and  embodying  them  in 
the  form  of  long  written  protests  to  the 
secretary  of  state.  The  proceedings  at 
the  sittitigs,  held  weekly  or  fortnightly,  are 
not  always  of  a  very  dignified  character, 
and  the  rapidity,  not  to  say  apathy,  with 
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which  ordinances  are  passed  is  startling. 
The  attorney*general  introduces  bills,  as  a 
rule,  though  sometimes  preceded  by  the 
administrator,  and  beyond  a  few  not  always 
pertinent  questions,  the  measure,  unless 
the  spirit  of  opposition  is  unusually  strong, 
passes  without  debate.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  for  public  convenience,  and 
in  the  ulterior  hope  of  obtaining  a  small 
revenue,  an  ordinance  is  proposed,  say  for 
the  registration  of  cats,  the  minutes  of 
the  council,  if  given  with  rather  more  ful- 
ness and  faithfulness  than  usual,  would 
often  run  somewhat  as  follows :  — 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the  ad- 
ministrator rose  to  move  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Cats'  Registration  Ordinance. 
The  council  would  remember  (he  said) 
that  at  the  last  meeting  the  attorney-gen- 
eral, on  introducing  this  measure,  had 
explained  its  object  and  entered  into  some 
of  its  provisions.  These  he  (the  adminis- 
trator) would  now  briefly  recapitulate.  He 
had  taken,  throughout  a  not  uneventful 
life,  a  peculiar  interest  in  cats,  and  might, 
be  thought,  fairly  say,  without  undue  arro- 
gance, that  he  understood  those  animals 
better  than  most  men.  Thus  he  was 
happy  to  say  that,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  attorney-general  on  a  few  technical 
points,  he  had  been  able  to  draft  a  bill, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  amply  provided  for 
a  simple,  thorough,  and  efficient  census  of 
the  cats  in  the  island,  with  a  view  to  their 
careful  preservation  for  the  extinction  of 
rats  and  other  vermin,  whose  abundance 
exercised  a  highly  deleterious  influence 
on  the  staple  crop  of  the  colony,  the  sugar- 
cane. (The  council  here  exchanged  mean- 
ing smiles.)  This  would  be  done  at  a 
nominal  cost,  which  it  was  reasonable  to 
expect  would  be  made  good,  and  more,  by 
the  small  registration  fee  exacted  under 
the  provisions  of  clause  .     He  was 

confident  that  such  an  enactment  would 
go  far  to  enhance  the  prosperity  of  the 
island,  and  would  be  another  step  in  the 
advance  of  commerce,  civilization,  and  lib- 
erty, which  they  all  held  dear.  He  w*ould 
not  detain  them  longer,  but  heartily  com- 
mended the  bill  to  the  favorable  treatment 
of  the  council. 

The  attorney-general  seconded  the  mo- 
tion. 

The  clerk  rose  to  commence  the  second 
reading,  when  an  unofficial  member  rose, 
and,  in  husky  and  brbken  tones,  protested 
against  this  hasty  legislation.  He  had 
never  seen  the  bill  before,  and  entertained 
the  strongest  objections  to  it.  He  took 
this  opportunity  of   complaioing  of  the 
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laxity  of  the  clerk  in  sending  copies  of 
draft  ordinances  to  members  of  council. 

The  plerk  (with  permission)  explained 
that  he  was  quite  sure  he  had  sent  the 
honorable  member  a  copy  of  the  ordinance 
in  question  a  fortnight  ago,  this  with  all 
respect  to  the  honorable  member. 

The  honorable  member  said  he  had 
never  seen  it  —  no,  nor  any  other  draft 
ordinance  for  a  year  before  that  date. 

The  administrator  begged  the  honor- 
able member's  pardon,  but  he  could  bear 
out  his  clerk's  statement.  The  honorable 
member  appeared  to  have  forgotten  that 
at  the  last  meeting  he  supported  this  bill, 
and  spoke  in  high  approval  of  it. 

The  honorable  member  had  no  recollec- 
tion whatever  of  the  fact. 

The  administrator  said  he  was  in  the 
recollection  of  the  council ;  he  feared  the 
honorable  member's  memory  was  a  short 
one. 

The  honorable  member,  after  smiling 
blandly  on  the  council  for  some  secodds, 
said  that  this  circumstance  reminded  him 
of  an  anecdote  which  he  had  forgotteo. 
(After  struggling  for  some  minutes  with 
recollections  that  seemed  to  overpower 
him,  the  honorable  member  sat  down  ab- 
ruptly with  some  violence,  and  was  silent.) 

The  bill  was  read  a  second  time. 

The  attorney-general  moved  that  it  be 
read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

The  honorable  member  aforesaid  rose 
suddenly,  and  said  that  his  Honor*  had 
insulted  him.  (Cries  of  "Order,"  inter- 
spersed with  soothing  ejaculations,  amid 
which  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time,  and 
passed.) 

Thereupon,  it  would  be  sent  up  to  the 
governor-in-chief,  and  by  him  transmitted 
to  the  Colonial  Office,  from  which,  after  a 
month  or  two,  a  despatch  would  arrive, 
saying  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  '*  cat," 
for  purposes  of  the  ordinance,  was  insuffi- 
ciently explailied  in  the  definition  clause, 
and  ordering  an  amending  ordinance  to  be 
passed,  inserting  the  word  **  puss "  be- 
tween the  words  "  tom  "  and  "  tabby,"  or 
some  such  thing.  Then  the  scene  would 
be  repeated  over,  *'An  Ordinance  inti- 
tuled, an  Ordinance  to  amend  an  Ordi- 
nance to  provide  for  the  Registration  of 
Cats,"  containing  a  preamble  and  one 
clause.  This  may  be  thought  an  exagger- 
ation, but  it  is  not  so;  the  imaginary 
ordinance  is  not  more  ridiculous,  ana 
might  be  found  of  greater  value  than 
some  of  those  passed  by  these  island  leg- 
islatures. 

*  An  administrator  is  bjr  regulatioD  "his  Honor;*' 
by  adulation  only,  **  his  Ettdlenqr.** 
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Such  was  the  administration  of  the 
Windward  Islands  {generally,  in  spite  of 
all  the  efforts  of  able  and  energ^ic  g;ov- 
ernors-iD-chief.  Nevertheless,  ander  a 
good  administrator,  much  useful  work 
could  be  done,  but  this  was  unfortunately 
the  exception.  In  some  cases  it  was  im- 
possible to  obtain  the  execution  of  the 
simplest  orders  aright,  and  little  confi- 
dence could  be  placed  in  men  who,  often 
with  the  best  intentions,  invariably  chose 
the  worst  of  two  alternatives,  and  never 
failed  in  a  dispute,  even  if  originally  in  the 
right,  to  place  themselves  in  the  wrong. 
And  if  any  one  would  know  what  distrust 
of  the  government  can  do  in  these  little 
places,  let  him  learn  that  two  years  ago 
government  by  French  Radicals  of  the 
worst  type,  drove  56,000/.  of  capital  (a 
large  sum  in  those  little  places)  from  Mar- 
tinique into  St.  Lucia,  and  obliged  the 
bank  to  raise  the  rate  of  discount. 

The  reforms  suggested  by  the  commis- 
sion were  on  so  uniform  a  system  that  a 
short  explanation  will  suffice.  First,  the 
four  islands  were  to  have  been  confeder- 
ated, the  central  government  being  fixed  at 
Grenada,  with  a  council,  including  repre- 
sentatives from  each.  In  regard  to  the 
departments,  the  same  plans  were  to  have 
been  followed  throughout;  one  well-paid 
chief  at  headquarters,  with  subordinates, 
whom  he  would  be  bound  to  visit  con- 
stantly in  each  island.  Thus  for  four  ad- 
ministrators under  the  old  rigime  were  to 
be  substituted  one  governor,  with  suffi- 
cient salary  to  attract  good  men,  and  three 
resident  magistrates,  with  half  the  salary 
of  the  old  administrators;  similarly  there 
was  to  be  one  treasurer-in-chief,  and  one 
attorney-general  for  the  group,  with  double 
the  present  salaries.  Further,  gaols,  hos- 
pitals, and  other  public  institutions  were 
to  be  centralized,  the  laws  consolidated, 
the  tarilSfs  and  shipping  dues  made  uni- 
form for  the  group.  These  measures  were 
justly  expected  to  produce  increased  rev- 
enue, greater  prosperity,  and  more  effi- 
cient service  ;  decreased  expenditure  was 
also  counted  upon,  though  not  with  such 
good  reason.  But  one  thing  is  certain, 
that  the  proposed  scheme  would  have 
been  a  great  improvement  on  the  present 
system,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  colonists  should  have  rejected  it. 
That  they  should  have  done  so  is,  how- 
ever, matter  of  no  surprise,  so  deep-rooted 
is  the  distrust  of  the  executive  and  the 
Colonial  Office,  owing  to  years  of  mis- 
government. 

Before  examining  each  island  separate- 
ly»  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  the  other 


causes  to  which  the  backwardness  and 
slow  progress  of  these  islands  are  due,  7//?., 
the  want  of  labor  and  capital.  As  regards 
capital,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  labor  is 
one  great  deterrent,  and  the  other  (which 
does  not  apply  to  St.  Lucia)  is  the  restric- 
tion of  its  influx  by  the  priori tv  given  to 
consignees*  liens  by  the  rule  of  the  West 
India  Encumbered  Estates  Court,  '*  which 
prevents  capitalists  advancing  money  on 
the  security  of  real  property  mortgages." 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  and  Tobago  in  the 
Windward  group  placed  themselves  under 
the  court,  and  this>rule  of  priority  has  been 
the  ruin  of  many  planters.  Its  effects, 
as  generally  understood  in  the  islands 
themselves,  are  exactly  those  summed  up 
by  the  commissioners  in  their  report  as 
to  the  working  of  the  court. 

"  Leading  lawyers  warn  their  clients  that 
mortgages  on  estates  are  worthless  as  se- 
curities. Planters  can  only  obtain  money 
from  the  one,  two,  or  three  firms  who  hap* 
pen  to  be  consignees,  as  well  as  to  have 
command  of  capital.  These  firms  thus 
obtain  the  monopoly  of  the  supply  of 
money.  And  in  some  of  the  islands  the 
greater  part  of  the  cultivatable  land  has 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  one  mercantile 
firm  in  London,  which  has  made  such 
advances.  We  may  instance  the  island  of 
St.  Vincent,  where  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  the  available  land  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  one  London  firm." 

**  The  ultimate  price  of  these  advances 
varies  in  different  cases.  Usually  the 
consignee  undertakes  the  sale  of  the 
Sugar,  demanding  a  certain  kind  of  sugar, 
and  deciding  on  the  time  and  place  of 
sale.  He  also  supplies  the  estate  with  all 
stores  and  machinery,  and  obliges  the 
planter  to  use  his  ships.  The  planter 
thus  loses  all  advantages  of  choice  of  time, 
and  place  of  sale,  all  advantages  of  change 
in  the  kind  of  sugar  made.  He  has  to  pay 
a  varying  *  extra' as  commission  on  sale, 
extra  freight,  extra  profit  on  stores  and 
machinery,  which  the  consignee  charges, 
or  may  charge,  in  virtue  of  his  monopoly. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  in  some  cases 
the  planter  is  forced  ultimately  to  pay 
twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent,  for  the  money 
he  borrows.  As  we  shall  see  in  detail 
those  colonies  in  which  the  consignee  en- 
joys the  priority  of  lien  are  the  very  colo- 
nies which  suffer  from  a  wagt  of  capital. 
In  these  colonies  there  is  less  progress, 
less  prosperity,  less  profit." 

To  show  how  it  is  that  estates  accumu- 
late in  the  hands  of  a  London  firm,  the 
following  remarks  of  an  ex-attorney  gen- 
eral in  the  West  Indies  will  suffice :  '*  The 
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consignee  having  advanced  money  has 
only  to  insist  on  new  machinery  being  put 
up,  or  some  other  large  outlay,  and  then 
suddenly  to  demand  repayment.  The  es- 
tate is  put  through  the  court  and  bought 
by  him  at  a  low  price." 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  has 
given  this  court  its  death  blow,  and  it  is 
shortly  to  be  abolished.  In  its  time  it 
has  Qone  some  good,  but  for  many  years 
it  has  been  simply  a  burden,  ancl  the 
planter  will  rejoice  to  be  freed  from  it. 

As  to  the  question  of  labor  the  answer 
is  simple  enough.  The  negro  will  not 
work  on  estates.  This  may  be  questioned 
by  those  who,  from  ignorance  of  the  facts, 
or  confusion  of  East  Indian  with  African 
colored  men,  hold  that  the  negro  is  irre- 
proachably industrious;  but  none  the  less 
it  IS  the  truth,  and  serious  enough.  The 
reasons  advanced  to  account  for  it  are 
various,  —  low  rate  of  wages,  oppression 
of  planters  —  but,  in  reality,  it  is  simply 
the  negro's  distaste  for  work  in  the  ab- 
stract. I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  he  is 
in  this  respect  singular,  but  certainly  his 
enjoyment  of  absolute  idleness  is  marvel- 
lously keen,  indeed  really  enviable.  His 
strength  is  to  sit  still  in  the  shade,  if  it 
be  hot^  in  the  sun  if  it  be  cool.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  some  laborers  are  al- 
ways preferring  complaints  against  the 
planters,  more  especially  against  the  em- 
ployers of  coolie  immigrant  labor;  but 
a  negro's  accusations  are  always  to  be 
received  with  caution,  the  more  so  as 
planters  prefer  negro  labor  to  that  of  coo- 
lies, and  are  ready  to  pay  higher  for 
it.  Nor  is  the  remuneration  inadequate, 
though,  perhaps,  to  English  notions  small, 
lo^.  to  IS,  3//.  being  the  usual  daily 
wages  (though  more  can  be  earned),  gen- 
erally supplemented  by  as  much  sugar- 
cane as  the  laborer  can  eat,  rations  of  rum 
and  sugar  juice,  and  very  often  a  plot  of 
ground,  sometimes  granted  for  rent  and 
sometimes  free.  Considering  that  a  shil- 
ling will  in  most  places  feed  a  man  for  a 
week,  this  cannot  be  deemed  illiberal  or 
insufficient,  but  even  where  the  cost  of 
living  is  so  small,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  poverty,  due  simply  to  the  preference 
given  by  the  negro  to  a  pig's  life.  Again, 
even  those  that  do  work  for  wages  will  not 
work  regularly;  a  St.  Lucia  planter  stated 
to  the  commission  that  he  doubted  if  reg- 
ular negro  labor  could  be  obtained  at  i8j. 
a  week. 

Squatting  is  a  very  serious  mischief,  so 
serious  that  nothing  but  effete  administra- 
tion would  have  suffered  it  to  exist  so  long, 
lo  every  island  there  are  large  tracts  of 
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crown  land,  or  land  owned  by  nobody  in 
particular ;  for  boundaries  of  estates  are 
ill-defioed  and  titles  not  always  clear.  In 
these  tracts  flourish  the  squatters  and 
riff-raff  of  the  island.  The  first  step  is  to 
cut  down  the  trees  which  cover  the  ground, 
often  valuable  woods,  and  burn  them  for 
charcoal ;  then  the  newly  cleared  plot  is 
planted  with  plaintains  and  other  food 
crops,  which,  owing  to  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  require  little  or  no  cultivation,  and 
there  sits  our  friend  idle  till  the  little  plot 
is  cropped  to  death,  when  be  moves  on 
and  clears  another  such,  leaving  the  ex- 
hausted soil  to  be  covered  with  rank,  use- 
less jungle.  Thus  the  land  is  wasted  (for 
as  soon  as  it  ceases  to  produce  food  spon- 
taneously it  is  abandoned),  and  the  rain- 
fall seriously  impaired  —  the  removal  of  a 
dozen  tall  trees  on  a  hilltop  being  quite 
enough  to  make  the  difference  of  abun- 
dance or  drought  in  the  valley  adjoining. 
In  St.  Lucia  the  mischief  was  checked  by 
a  thorough  survey  of  the  island,  by  which 
all  boundaries  were  defined  and  titles 
properly  ascertained,  so  that  no  squatter 
was  safe;  but  in  St.  Lucia  only  of  the 
Windward  group.  The  whole  question, 
involving  as  it  does  that  of  forest  conser- 
vation, IS  of  vital  importance  to  these 
islands,  and  should  be  taken  in  hand  as 
early  as  possible  before  it  is  too  late.  I 
believe  there  is  more  wealth  in  some  of 
these  untouched  forests  than  many  dream 
of. 

Smuggling  is  very  profitable  and  very 
popular.  The  facilities  for  it  are  great, 
owing  to  the  number  of  little  inlets  all 
round  the  islands,  the  thinness  of  the 
population,  and  the  practical  absence  of 
prevention.  It  is  impossible  to  provide 
a  proper  remedy  against  it  without  co-op* 
eration  on  the  part  of  all  the  islands, 
Windward  and  Leeward,  French  and  Ed- 
glish,  and  even  so  the  cost  of  an  efficient 
preventive  service  would  probably  be  too 
heavy.  Something  may  be  done,  and  lat- 
terly has  been  done,  by  stationing  police 
at  favorite  spots,  and  assimilation  of  tar- 
iffs might  also  help  somewhat  by  making 
smuggling  less  profitable.  Bat  there  is 
too  much  reason  to  fear  that  planters 
profit  by  it  as  well  as  the  lower  classes, 
and  if  this  be  the  case,  the  difficulties  of 
putting  a  stop  to  illicit  traffic  will  neces- 
sarily be  greatly  increased. 

Thus  the  mischief  due  to  these  three 
causes,  which  might  with  proper  govern- 
ment have  been  considerably  reduced,  is 
done  ;  and  now  much  of  it  is  past  heal- 
ing. It  must,  however,  be  said  in  justice 
to  the  negroes,  that  as  peasant  proprie- 
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tors  they  are  iodustrioas  and  add  mate- 
rially to  the  prosperity  of  the  islands 
where  such  a  class  exists;  but  at  present 
it  is  found  in  Grenada  alone  of  the  Wind- 
ward group.  Meanwhile,  it  has  been  nec- 
essary to  import  coolie  labor  from  the 
East  Indies  at  heavy  expense,  which  iso- 
lation and  bad  administration  have  not 
served  to  make  lighter.  In  the  first  place, 
the  islands,  being  disunited,  cannot  afford 
to  keep  their  own  immigration  agent  in 
India,  and  so  have  to  depend  on  those  of 
other  colonies ;  and  secondly,  owing  to 
mismanagement  and  helplessness  on  the 
part  of  the  local  executive,  planters  have 
frequently  been  put  to  great  expense  and 
received  not  a  coolie  in  return.  Then 
again,  coolies  do  not  as  a  rule  stay  in 
these  small  islands,  but  either  claim  their 
return  passage  to  India  or  go  across  to 
Trinidad  and  British  Guiana,  where  their 
brethren  exist  by  tens  of  thousands  and 
rise,  in  many  cases,  to  affluence.  Fur- 
ther, there  is  at  present  another  distinct 
attraction  which  draws  the  laboring  pop- 
ulation away  from  the  West  Indies  gener- 
ally, i//>.,  the  Panama  Canal  works.  The 
company  offers  a  dollar  a  day  to  negroes, 
and  its  agents  are  busy  in  every  island. 
This  is  practically  remediless,  though 
something  may  be  done,  by  warning  all 
who  go,  that  if  they  return  as  paupers  the 
colony  will  not  be  burdened  with  their 
support.  A  notice  to  this  effect  was  is- 
sued in  Barbados  in  1882,  and  was  found 
a  most  successful  deterrent. 

But  now  it  is  time  to  pay  a  short  visit 
to  the  several  islands  of  the  group,  and 
Grenada  being  the  headquarters  let  us 
begin  with  that.  There  she  is,  like  all 
her  sisters  from  Trinidad  to  Guadaloupe 
(aod  further  for  aught  I  know),  a  rugged 
mass  of  red  rock  and  soil  hurled  up  from 
the  beautiful  blue  water,  tumbled  into 
lofty  mountains  and  deep,  precipitous  val- 
leys, and  clothed  with  a  mantle  of  green ; 
woDdroasly  beautiful,  wondrously  fertile, 
aod  reminded  even  now  by  occasional 
gentle  earthshakings  of  her  origin.  The 
capital  town  of  St.  George's  is,  of  course, 
OQ  the  leeward  or  western  side,  and  the 
harbor  is  of  the  loveliest.  The  entrance 
is  narrow  and  commanded  by  an  old  fort, 
a  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the  left 
thereof  (for  Grenada  has  changed  hands 
more  than  once,  and  has  seen  some  fight- 
iug  in  her  time),  and  the  quaint  little  town 
with  its  red  French  roofs  curves  round  a 
steep  hillside  at  the  head  of  the  inlet. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  paved  with 
cobble-stones,  but  there  is  nothing  that  is 
interesting  and  a  good  deal  that  is  unsa- 


vory, so  it  is  better  to  go  at  once  to  Gov- 
ernment House,  a  hundred  feet  or  so 
above  it,  and  look  inlaqd.  What  is  then 
to  be  seen  ?  Mountains  and  forest,  and 
apparently  only  one  house;  a  wooded 
Dartmoor;  but  there  are  houses  for  all 
that,  and  what  you  take  for  forest  is  not 
all  forest,  but  partly  cacao  plantations. 
And  if  you  take  a  ride  along  the  roads 
southward  or  westward  (always  assuming 
them  to  be  passable)  you  shall  find  plenty 
of  sugarcane  fields,  though  not  so  many 
as  you  would  have  years  ago,  and  a  great 
many  hillsides  planted  apparently  with 
bananas,  but  in  reality  with  cacao,  for 
young  cacao-trees  are  delicate  and  each 
must  have  its  banana  to  shelter  it  from 
the  sun.  In  a  word  Grenada  is  become  a 
cacao  instead  of  a  sugar-growing  island, 
and  should  do  well.  You  shall  find  also 
nutmegs,  a  crop  which  pays  well  when 
the  trees  begin  to  bear,  but,  as  with  cacao, 
you  must  wait  a  few  years  and  keep  the 
ground  clean.  Nor  is  it  every  nutmeg- 
tree  that  will  bear  fruit,  but  only  the  fe- 
male tree,  and  the  percentage  of  males  to 
females  is  remarkably  small.  Still,  nut- 
megs pay  well,  and  there  is  talk  of  trees 
being  worth  40/.  or  50/.  annually.  Pretty 
fruit  it  is  too  when  ripe;  the  color  of  an 
apricot,  but  smaller,  with  a  deep  split  in 
one  side,  showing  a  clot  of  blood  red. 
That  clot  Is  mace,  or  allspice,  which 
thinly  overlays  one  side  of  the  kernel  or 
true  nutmeg.  Both  are  valuable  commer- 
cially, and  the  outer  rind  makes  excellent 
preserve.  What  would  you  more  ?  Here 
is  an  isolated  cacao-tree,  low  but  wide- 
spreading,  with  black  trunk  and  long 
leaves  like  those  of  the  Spanish  chestnut, 
but  darker  and  glossier,  amid  which  you 
can  see  the  great  yellow  pods  shining  like 
lamps.  This  also  is  a  crop  that  pays  well 
(if  anything  pays  in  these  hard  times);  no 
continual  need  of  skilled  cultivation  as 
with  sugar,  and  no  expense  in  working  up 
the  raw  material.  Here  is  a  whole  plan- 
tation of  bearing  trees;  push  on  a  little 
and  you  will  find  the  estate  buildings. 
Watch  that  negro  as  he  cuts  open  the 
pods ;  there  you  see  a  number  of  purple 
brown  beans,  between  thirty  and  forty  if 
you  count,  each  about  the  size  of  a  filbert, 
floating  in  what  appears  to  be  liquid  tal* 
low.  Now  all  those  beans  will  be  buried 
in  leaves  to  ferment  and  "  sweat  out "  that 
starchy,  tallow-like  matter,  and  then  laid 
on  the  trollies,  which  are  simply  large 
trays  on  wheels,  to  dry  in  the  sun.  If 
rain  should  come  on  the  trollies  will  be 
run  under  the  house  for  shelter.  That  is 
the  whole  process  here,  except  the  pack- 
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iog  of  the  beans  in  bags  of,  roughly,  a 
huodred  pounds  weight,  which,  in  good 
times,  are  worth  from  451.  to  8of.,  accord- 
ing to  quality.  Then,  besides  cacao  and 
nutmeg,  we  have  vanilla,  cloves,  ginger, 
Liberian  cofiEee,  and  Tonquin  beans  in 
small  but  increasing  quantities ;  while  of 
oranges,  guavas,  mangos,  and  other  fruits 
we  take  no  account. 

With  all  this  Grenada  should  be  a  flour- 
ishing island,  and  so  in  a  certain  sense  it 
is,  but  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  further 
development.  Not  above  three-eighths 
of  the  land  is  cultivated,  and  there  are 
but  forty-three  thousand  inhabitants  to 
a  total  area  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  square  miles.  It  is  curious  to  note 
the  di£Eerence  that  a  century  has  made  in 
these  islands.  In  the  four  years  1878- 
1882  the  annual  exports  from  Grenada 
average  as  follows  :  Sugar,  4,250,000  lbs. ; 
molasses,  nil ;  rum,  10,000  gallons ;  cacao, 
4,450,000  lbs. —  valued  at  210,000/.  with- 
out any  deduction.  In  1776  the  exports 
were:  Sugar,  23,285,764  lbs.;  rum,  818,- 
700  gallons;  cacao,  457,719  lbs.;  cofiEee, 
1,827,166  lbs. ;  cotton,  91,943  lbs. ;  indigo, 
27,638  lbs.  —  valued  at  the  port  of  ship- 
ment after  the  deduction  of  freight  duties, 
insurance,  and  other  charges,  at  600,000/. 
In  the  same  year  72,141  acres  paid  land- 
tax,  and  it  was  estimated  that  50,000  were 
actually  cultivated;  in  1883  17,780  acres 
only  were  under  cultivation,  and  yet  the 
population  in  1776  was  37,000  as  against 
43,000  at  present,  but  of  these  35,000 
were  slaves. 

Still,  the  comparison  would  not  tell  so 
adversely  to  the  present  were  it  not  that 
the  revival  of  the  island  has  been  retarded 
by  bad  government.  Grenada  has  been 
peculiarly  unfortunate  in  her  rulers ;  in- 
temperance, incompetence,  and  imbecility 
have  played  a  leading  part  latterly  in  her 
administration,  and  private  enterprise  has 
been  greatly  hampered  thereby.  Money 
liberally  voted  by  the  Legislative  Council 
has  been  squandered  and  misappropri- 
ated. Grenada  may  be  thankful  that  her 
central  position  has  secured  for  her  the 
headquarters  of  government;  henceforth 
she  may  possibly  be  safer  from  scandals 
and  the  demoralization  consequent  there- 
on. 

From  Grenada  let  us  pass  northward, 
along  the  chain  of  the  Grenadines,  to  St. 
Vincent.  The  capital,  Kingstown,  can 
boast  of  no  harbor;  nothing  but  an  open 
roadstead,  a  narrow  bay  between  two  lofty 
horns.  On  the  left  horn  is  Fort  Charlotte, 
eleven  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  once 
renowned  as  impregnable;   for  St.  Vin- 


cent has  seen  more  fighting  than  some 
islands,  and  at  one  time  needed  four  En- 
glish generals  and  seven  thousand  men 
to  put  down  the  French  and  insurgent 
blacks.  From  this  fort,  now  used  as 
police  barracks,  there  is  a  good  view  of 
the  town  as  it  lies  in  a  gentle  curve  along 
the  narrow  plain  adjoining  the  beach.  Its 
construction  is  simple;  three  streets  a 
mile  and  a  half  long  parallel  to  each  other 
and  to  the  sea,  and  as  many  running  at 
right  angles  to  them;  the  town  ceasing 
abrAiptly  where  the  ground  begins  to  rise 
towards  Mount  St.  Andrew,  which  towers 
up  two  thousand  feet  behind  the  whole. 
St.  Vincent  is  rather  larger  than  Grenada, 
equally  beautiful  and  fertile,  and  nearly 
half  of  it  is  cultivated.  Sugar,  unfortu- 
nately, constitutes  the  staple  product,  but 
there  is  also  considerable  cultivation  of 
arrowroot  to  the  value  of  30,000/.  to  40,- 
000/.  annually.  The  island  has  sufiEered 
much  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  land  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  English  firm,  which,  having  the 
monopoly  of  capital  and  hence  prepon- 
derating influence,  holds  the  island  prac- 
tically in  the  hollow  of  its  hand.  These 
large  proprietors  will  permit  of  no  small 
holdings ;  they  will  let  land  for  rent,  but 
they  will  not  sell ;  and  they  insist  on  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  only,  desiring  to  keep 
the  people  dependent  on  them  —  a  vicious 
system  fostered  by  the  West  Indian  En- 
cumbered Estates  Court.  Now  the  En- 
glish sugar  market  has  collapsed,  and 
what  will  happen  to  St.  Vincent  no  one 
knows.  It  is  most  probable  that,  unless 
some  new  convention  be  concluded  with 
the  United  States,  the  land  will  go  out  of 
cultivation,  and  the  colony  be  ruined  owing 
to  the  short-sighted  and  selflsh  policy  of 
the  monopolist  consignees.  They,  of 
course,  will  suffer  as  well  as  the  island, 
but  they  deserve  no  pity,  for  it  is  they  that 
have  for  so  many  years  drawn  large  in- 
comes from  the  West  Indian  colonies 
giving  nothing  countervalent  in  return, 
and  have  done,  with  their  peers,  incalcula- 
ble injury,  not  in  St.  Vincent  only  but 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Caribbean  Archipelago.  And  poor  St. 
Vincent  is  in  other  respects  also  an  un- 
lucky place;  she  has  sufiEered  above  her 
sisters  from  wars,  hurricanes,  volcanic 
eruptions,  and  bad  government.  Once 
the  botanic  garden  of  the  West  Indies 
she  has  given  place  to  Trinidad,  and 
though  some  of  the  finest  known  nutmeg- 
trees  still  flourish  around  the  government 
house  to  tell  of  past  glory,  yet  they  have 
latterly  served  only  to  put  another  bun- 
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dred  poands  a  year  into  the  pockets  of  ao 
ttosuccessful  administrator. 

Bat  we  must  leave  St.  Vincent  and  away, 
still  northward,  to  St.  Lucia.  Our  point 
is  the  two  peaks  visible  many  miles  away 
over  the  sea-line;  these  are  the  Pitons,  at 
the  south-west  corner  of  the  islands,  two 
sugarloaf-like  mountains  rising  side  by 
side  sheer  out  of  the  sea  to  a  height  of 
nearly  four  thousand  feet ;  the  finest  sight, 
some  say,  that  is  to  be  seen  in  the  West 
Indies.  Castries,  the  capital,  isfurther^o 
the  north,  tucked  away  in  a  long,  deep  in- 
let, snug  and  safe.  Look  away  a  mile  or 
two  to  your  left  as  you  enter  the  harbor 
and  you  will  see  a  bay  with  a  small  conical 
islet,  barely  apart  from  the  mainland,  at 
one  end  thereof;  that  is  Pigeon  Island 
and  the  bay  is  Gross  Islet  Hay.  You 
know  the  names,  of  course  ?  No !  Well, 
it  was  from  that  bay  that  Rodney  started 
on  the  8th  April,  1782,  in  pursuit  of  the 
French  fleet  under  the  Comte  de  Grasse, 
beginning  on  that  day  the  action  finally 
decided  by  the  great  victory  of  the  12th ; 
and  it  was  on  that  island,  once  strongly 
fortified  and  still  covered  with  ruins  of 
large  barracks,  that  he  stood  and  watched 
and  longed  for  the  appearance  of  the 
enemy.  Nay,  it  was  by  Rodney's  advice 
(so  it  is  said)  that  we  took  St.  Lucia,  in- 
stead of  Martinique,  at  the  final  conclu- 
sion of  peace  with  France,  for  the  sake 
of  the  harbor  of  Castries,  which  no  hurri- 
cane can  render  unsafe.  As  usual  there 
are  lofty  hills  all  around  the  inlet ;  that  on 
the  right  as  you  enter,  with  the  ruined  fort 
at  the  summit,  is  the  Morne  Fortun^e. 
That  name  is,  at  any  rate,  familiar  ?  No ! 
Well,  this  same  Morne  was  in  April  and 
May,  1796,  the  scene  of  fierce  fighting 
between  the  English  and  French.  The 
English,  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie, 
were  the  assailants,  and  actually  drove  the 
French  from  that  terribly  strong  position  ; 
in  which  operations  Brigadier  John  Moore 
so  greatly  distinguished  himself  that  be 
was  left  to  complete  the  subjugation  of 
the  island  and  to  govern  it  when  subdued. 
Moore  remained  in  St.  Lucia  till  1797,  re- 
cusing, meanwhile,  the  government  of 
Grenada,  and  went  home  after  two  at- 
tacks of  yellow  fever;  from  the  second 
of  which  he  was  saved,  almost  literally 
from  his  winding-sheet,  to  be  buried,  as 
every  one  knows,  after  years  more  of 
fighting,  in  his  cloak  at  Corufia.  Govern- 
ment house  is  still  at  the  top  of  the  Morne, 
and  a  military  cemetery,  until  the  advent 
of  another  soldier  governor  four  years  ago, 
neglected  and  oncared  for,  is  within  a 
itone*s  throw.    The  road  leading  to  it  is 


so  steep  that  a  carriage  can  hardly  ascend 
it,  and  how  Moore  got  his  guns  up  not 
only  here,  but  also  to  higher  hills  behind, 
is  a  marvel.  St.  Lucia  is  still  French  in 
everything  but  name;  the  cheery  hospita- 
ble planters  speak  French,  or  at  all  events 
prefer  it,  and  the  negroes  have,  as  in 
Grenada,  their  own  extraordinary  patois. 
It  is  really  a  thriving  little  place,  on  a 
larger  and  grander  scale  than  the  rest  of 
the  group,  nearly  twice  the  size,  in  fact, 
of  Grenada,  but  with  a  smaller  population. 
Nevertheless,  though  far  harder  to  trav- 
erse than  the  rest,  owing  to  excessive 
ruggedness,  and  not  quite  so  healthy  as 
they  are,  it  is  far  happier,  quieter,  and 
more  prosperous,  and  its  exports  consid- 
erably exceed  theirs.  But  then  St.  Lucia 
has  never  had  a  parody  of  representative 
government,  nor  the  benefit  of  the  West 
Indian  Encumbered  Estates  Court,  and, 
more  important  than  all,  Has  been  fortu- 
nate in  her  administrators.  Hence  it  was 
that  the  old  families  of  Martinique,  feeling 
no  confidence  in  their  own  government, 
brought  capital  exceeding  a  year's  reve- 
nue into  St.  Lucia,  and  tbouj^ht  it  worth 
while  to  give  56,000/.  for  a  valley  sold  but 
five  years  previously  for  4,000/.  Close  to 
Castries  is  a  ttsin^^  or  central  sugar  fac- 
tory on  the  French  system,  and  very  good 
sugar  it  produces ;  but  here  again  the 
state  of  the  sugar  market  must  hit  St. 
Lucia  hard,  yet  not,  it  is  devoutly  to  be 
hoped,  fatally  hard.  Though  sugar  is  the 
staple  crop,  cocoa  is  rising  in  popularity, 
and  logwood  forms  also  an  article  of  ex- 
port; moreover,  e£Eorts  are  making  to  cul- 
tivate tobacco,  for  which  the  soil  is  well 
suited.  Then  again  the  harbor  is  natu- 
rally very  good,  and  with  some  expenditure 
may  be  greatly  improved;  already  Atlan- 
tic steamers  can  coal  alongside  the  wharfs, 
and  no  fewer  than  eight  lines  make  Cas- 
tries a  coaling  station.  To  make  the  har- 
bor perfect,  elaborate  plans  and  estimates 
prepared  by  a  celebrated  English  engineer, 
set  down  the  cost  at  100,000/. ;  but  for  a 
fifth  of  that  sum  much  could  be  done. 
Then  the  necessary  defences  would  take 
another  50,000/.,  and  Martinique  being  but 
thirty  miles  away,  some  think  it  would  be 
well  for  them  to  be  taken  in  hand  at  once. 
One  disadvantage  only,  and  that  greatly 
exaggerated,  renders  St.  Lucia  somewhat 
unpopular  to  planters  in  other  islands, 
viz.,  the  abundance  of  snakes,  especially 
of  that  venomous  kind  known  as  the  /er- 
dt'lanci.  The  deaths  from  snake-bite, 
however,  are  not  very  many,  and  advanc- 
ing cultivation  will  go  far  towards  dimin- 
ishing the  number  of  these  reptiles.    At 
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one  time  j^overD meat  offered  a  reward  for 
every  snake  killed,  bat  the  astute  negro 
used  to  take  ship  and  hie  him  to  Marti- 
nique, whence  he  returned  with  a  boat-load 
of  snakes  which  that  island  could  very 
well  afford  to  dispense  with,  and  depleted 
the  reward  fund ;  so  the  practice  had  to 
be  stopped.  For  all  this  St.  Lucia,  if  the 
present  crisis  in  the  sugar  trade  be  suc- 
cessfully passed,  may  be  expected  to  rise 
in  importance  and,  outstripping  the  rest 
of  the  group,  to  take  her  place  eventually 
at  their  head. 

The  distance  to  Tobago  from  Grenada 
is  eighty-three  miles,  south  and  east. 
Tobago  is  the  least  of  the  Windward  Isl- 
ands, with  a  total  area  of  seventy-three 
thousand  acres,  less  than  half  of  which 
are  cultivated.  The  population  is  about 
eighteen  thousand  and  stationary ;  the 
revenue  about  13,000/.  and  decreasing;  the 
general  condition  bad  and  growing  worse. 
There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  Tobago 
is  a  miserable  place ;  its  very  capital  con- 
tains little  over  a  thousand  people,  and 
the  public  officers  live  in  houses  which 
hardly  keep  the  rain  out,  and  work  in 
offices  which  are  falling  to  pieces  for  want 
of  repair.  Who  would  think  that  Tobago 
was  ever  worth  fighting  for,  as  she  is  now  ? 
and  yet  we  know  that  she  was  fought  for. 
Can  we  not  see  as  we  look  over  Scarbor- 
ough town  from  the  dangerous  roadstead, 
outside,  a  fort  on  the  right-hand  hill  and  a 
great  square-topped  mountain  behind  it? 
and  do  we  not  know  that  the  square  top  is 
another  fort  to  which  the  French  dragged 
their  guns  in  some  marvellous  way  and 
then  smote  us  out  of  the  island?  But 
now,  after  many  years'  monopoly  of  land 
by  a  London  firm  that  never  gave  back  a 
tithe  of  what  it  receivedr  after  the  unpar- 
alleled misfortune  of  government  by  two 
io  succession  of  the  worst  administrators 
that  ever  turned  a  place  upside  down,  and 
eternal  bickerings  among  subordinates, 
what  can  be  said  for  Tobago?  Have  not 
three  years  of  vastly  improved  adminis- 
tration failed  to  do  more  than  keep  her 
bead  above  water,  and  that  only  by  sever- 
est retrenchment?  And  yet  the  island  is 
as  fertile  and  as  lovely  as  any.  Humbler 
than  the  rest,  more  hilly  than  mountainous, 
it  is  easier  to  make  roads,  and,  through  a 
fortunate  abundance  of  good  metal,  easier 
to  keep  them  up  than  in  St.  Vincent,  Gre- 
nada, and  St.  Lucia  —  a  great  advantage 
and  a  great  economy  to  any  island.  Fur- 
ther, there  is  plenty  of  pasture  and  some 
exportation  of  cattle,  while  Tobago  ponies 
are  welt  known  and  in  considerable  re- 
quest.   Latterly,  moreover,  there  has  been 
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an  increasing  exportation  of  cocoanats 
(N.B.,  Cocoanut  palms  and  cacao-trees 
are  not,  as  some  think,  identical),  which 
are  very  abundant,  cost  nothing  to  culti- 
vate, and  pay  well.  But  few  vessels  call 
at  Tobago,  the  mail  indeed  but  once  a 
month  ;  and  so,  even  if  produce  be  ready, 
it  is  hard  to  get  it  shipped.  Sugar,  of 
course,  is  conveyed  in  the  bottoms  of  the 
consignees;  but  these  are  not  available 
for  those  who  wish  to  keep  out  of  their 
clutches.  And,  unless  I  am  mistaken, 
the  Tobago  monopolist  firm  failed  some 
months  since,  and  in  that  case  the  greater 
part  of  the  land  must  have  gone  out  of 
cultivation.  In  any  case  the  restriction 
of  the  cultivation  to  sugar  only  must  tell 
heavily  in  this  island  as  in  St.  Vincent, 
and  the  outlook  is  very  dismal. 

Such  are  these  Windward  Islands ; 
once,  with  their  sisters  to  Leeward,  as 
fair  and  rich  possessions  as  ever  were 
owned  perhaps  by  any  country.  Ruined 
forts,  ruined  barracks,  neglected  ceme- 
teries, remain  to  show  the  price  we  were 
willing  to  pay  for  them ;  but  of  the  former 
prosperity  not  a  trace.  Once  with  no  fear 
for  aught  save  war  and  hurricane,  they 
have  lived  to  dread  Exeter  Hall  and  the 
Manchester  School  more  than  either  of 
these;  for  their  overthrow  was  not  by 
storm  nor  by  the  sword,  but  by  two  acts 
of  the  British  Parliament  passed  in  1833 
and  1846,  which  are  remembered  by  En- 
glishmen as  the  triumphs  of  emancipation 
and  free  trade,  but  by  the  West  Indians 
as  times  of  ruin  and  distress.  Ever  since 
the  West  Indies  have  struggled  to  recover 
themselves,  and  now  a  third  great  crisis 
is  on  them  —  the  admission  of  bounty-fed 
sugar  on  the  same  terms  as  free  sugar  has 
destroyed  their  trade,  the  rejection  of  Mr. 
Lubbock's  Convention  with  the  United 
States  for  the  free  admission  of  West 
Indian  produce  has  shattered  their  last 
hopes,  and  ruin  stares  the  vast  majority, 
whost  staple  produce  is  sugar,  in  the  face. 
What  the  ultimate  effect  will  be,  none  can 
tell;  the  immediate  effect  is  open  disaf- 
fection and  outcry  for  annexation  to  the 
United  Slates  —  a  sad  sign  in  colonies 
which  plumed  themselves  on  their  loyalty. 
The  question  is  too  long  for  treatment 
here,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  danger  is 
serious  and  pressing,  and  unless  some- 
thing be  done,  and  that  quickly,  the  report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  must  go  for 
naught  and  the  present  condition  go  from 
bad  to  worse.  Thus  with  sad  misgivings 
for  the  future  I  take  leave  of  these  beauti- 
ful and  unhappy  islands.  Their  former 
prosperity  was  doubtless  artificial;  free- 
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domaod  free  trade  destroyed  it  utterly; 
bat  the  downfall  is  real  eDoagh.  Success 
and  failure  were  alike  of  our  roakiDg; ;  but 
both  turned  to  our  advantage,  while  so 
far  from  helping  the  islands  in  their  need, 
we  have  gradually  withdrawn  every  privi- 
lege; the  garrisons  so  highly  prized  have 
beeo  removed,  incapable  governors  have 
been  entrusted  with  the  administration, 
and  consignees  and  money-lenders,  secure 
Qoder  an  act  of  Parliament,  have  taken 
the  lion's  share  of  the  produce  to  let  them- 
selves live  in  plenty  in  England.  It  is  a 
sad  story;  when  they  piped  unto  us  we 
danced,  when  they  mourned  unto  us  we 
lamented  not.  This  is  the  complaint  of 
the  West  Indies  against  England.  Will 
she  listen  ?    I  fear  not« 


From  Temple  Bar. 
THE  CHESS-PLAYER. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Those  whose  interest  in  records  of  the 
sapernatural  is  based  chiefly,  or  entirely, 
opoD  what  is  monstrous  or  horrible,  will 
fiod  little  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  the 
followiog  narrative ;  a  narrative  of  events 
most  wild,  truly,  and  most  strange,  yet  in 
themselves  most  simple.  Regarding  the 
facts  of  which  I  spe^k,  to  their  truth  I 
can  bear  witness.  That  they  have  filled 
me  with  amazement,  with  perplexity,  even 
with  dread,  I  freely  own  ;  but  their  reality 
1  caooot  deny,  unless  I  refuse  the  evi- 
deoce  of  my  own  senses.  As  to  explana- 
tion, that  is  another  matter.  On  that  point 
I  prefer  to  remain  silent,  and  to  content 
myself  with  a  plain  narration,  since  I 
confess  I  am  not  able  to  advance  any  con- 
jecture which  a  sound  judgment  could 
approve,  or  which  would  not  lay  me  open 
to  a  charge  of  superstition. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  a  dark, 
heavy,  and  sombre  autumn  day  that  I, 
together  with  the  messenger  who  had 
sommooed  roe,  arrived  in  sight  of  the 
bouse  in  which  mv  services  as  a  physician 
were  required.  It  stood  on  the  further 
shore  of  a  black  and  silent  lake,  round 
which  the  solitary  glades  and  mountain 
passes  extended  for  many  miles  without 
other  sign  of  human  habitation.  The  spot 
was,  indeed,  in  the  last  degree  wild  and 
lonely ;  nor  did  the  aspect  of  the  ancient 
mansion,  black  with  age  against  the  edge 
of  the  black  water,  do  much  to  relieve  the 
melancholy  impressiveness  of  the  scene. 

The  only  way  of  approach  to  the  man- 
sion lay  across  the  lake.    My  guide  un- 


fastened the  chain  of  a  small  boat  which 
slept  among  the  sedges  at  our  feet,  and 
having  taken  my  seat  in  the  prow,  we 
pushed  off  into  the  dark  water.  The 
shore  receded,  and  the  two  great  bills  from 
which  we  had  descended.  Before  us  lay 
the  mansion,  backed  by  still  loftier  moun- 
tains, the  peaks  of  which  rose  far  into  the 
sky.  As  we  approached  the  building  I 
regarded  its  details  with  growing  curi- 
osity; the  strangeness  of  its  situation, 
locked,  as  it  were,  in  a  recess  of  rock  — 
the  moss-grown,  castellated  walls  — the 
ancient  tower  — the  narrow,  slit-like  win- 
dows—  the  flight  of  steps  descending  to 
the  water.  What  strange  inhabitant  was 
this,  I  wondered,  who  preferred  this  aged 
tenement,  in  its  solitude,  its  wildness,  and 
its  glamor,  to  the  luxuriant  surroundings 
of  a  modern  dwelling?  Who  could  sup- 
port, day  after  day,  and  season  after  sea- 
son, the  lifeless  lustre  of  that  inky  lake, 
the  unchangeable  oppression  of  those 
overwatching  hills?  Certainly,  no  com- 
mon person. 

**  Certainly,  no  common  person."  As 
I  repeated  these  words  to  myself  the  boat 
touched  the  fungus-tinted  granite  of  the 
steps  ascending  to  the  archway  of  the 
door.  Another  servant  appeared  at  the 
entrance,  who,-  taking  my  bag  and  wrap- 
per, preceded  me  into  a  dusky  hall,  where 
the  light  which  entered  through  the  deep- 
set  pointed  windows  was  barely  sufficient 
to  reveal  the  rich  oaken  carving  of  the 
walls  and  ceiling,  the  ancient  and  faded 
tapestries  which  veiled  the  doorways,  and 
the  spectral  gleaming  of  suspended  arms. 
Nothing  here  seemed  to  have  been  dis* 
turbed  for  ages.  Not  a  sign  of  modern 
life  was  visible.  The  dust  of  centuries 
blackened  the  rafters.  The  scent  of  an- 
tiquity was  in  the  air. 

Thence  I  was  conducted  through  many 
narrow,  shadowy,  and  winding  corridors 
to  a  small  chamber  at  the  other  end  of  the 
building.  This  room  was  furnished  in  a 
more  recent  style,  and  indeed,  except  for 
the  scarcity  of  light  occasioned  by  the 
same  pointed  and  narrow  windows  which 
I  had  before  observed,  might  have  been 
called  a  comfortable  apartment.  The  floor 
and  ceiling  were,  indeed,  of  the  same 
black  oak  as  before;  an  antique  lamp 
hung  from  the  roof  by  a  long  chain  ;  the 
door  was  screened  by  a  curtain  of  tar- 
nished tapestry;  so  much  was  ancient^ 
mediaeval.  But  the  walls  were  surrounded 
with  shelves  and  stored  with  books,  pa- 
pers and  writing  materials  lay  on  the  table, 
and  an  easy-chair  stood  invitingly  beside 
a  cheerful  nre.    The  room  was  empty. 
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"My  master  will  be  with  you  immedi- 
ately, sir,*'  said  the  servant.  With  this 
aDDouncement  he  retired,  aad  I  was  left 
alone. 

As  I  oow  stood  before  the  fire,  it  struck 
me  for  the  first  time  as  a  little  remark- 
able that  I  did  not  even  know  my  pa- 
tient's name.  I  had  been  summoned  on 
this  errand  by  mere  chance,  my  door- 
plate  having^  happened  to  be  the  first  to 
catch  the  eye  of  the  messenger.  I  was  a 
new  arrival  in  the  neighborhood,  and  knew 
little  of  the  residents.  Of  this  remote 
and  singular  dwelling  I  had  never  so 
much  as  heard.  I  looked  round  the  room. 
Immediately  my  attention  became  arrested 
and  my  interest  awakened.  Whatever 
sort  of  person  might  turn  out  to  be  the 
owner  of  this  strange  place,  it  was  evident 
that  he  had  one  passion  in  common  with 
myself.  On  the  table  stood  a  chess-board^ 
with  a  game  half  played.  Beside  the 
board  lay  a  note*book,  in  which  seemed  to 
be  pencilled  remarks  on  the  position.  I 
approached  the  bookshelves.  One  whole 
shelf  —  some  dozens  of  volumes  —  con- 
tained solely  works  referring  to  the  game, 
from  the  largest  German  Handbuch  to 
the  thinnest  pamphlet;  transactions  of 
chess  societies  in  all  parts  of  the  world ; 
bulky  scrap-books  filled  with  cuttings  of 
problems,  games,  and  annotations.  Sev- 
eral of  the  volumes  were  of  the  rarest 
kind,  such  as  I  bad  never  hoped  to  set 
my  eyes  on.  And  I  too  was  a  virtuoso^ 
and  a  poor  one  I  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
for  some  minutes  at  least  I  envied  the 
fortunate  possessor  of  these  treasures 
with  all  my  heart  ? 

I  had,  however,  little  time  to  moralize 
upon  this  villany  of  fortune.  My  reflec- 
tions were  cut  short  by  the  opening  of  the 
door.  I  turned,  and  found  myself  face  to 
face  with  the  object  of  my  envy. 

For  a  moment  we  looked  at  each  other 
in  silence,  and  with  mutual  surprise.  I 
saw  before  me  a  man  somewhat  past  the 
prime  of  life,  with  a  face  which  could  not 
but  be  called  beautiful  even  in  its  extreme 
fragility  and  pallor.  I  have  said  that  he 
appeared  to  be  somewhat  past  the  prime 
of  life ;  but  his  true  age  would  have  been 
difficult  to  determine.  One  who  had 
looked  only  at  his  face,  and  at  bis  strangely 
bright,  vet  tintless  eyes,  would  have  pro- 
nounced him  young ;  yet  his  hair  was  the 
hair  of  a  very  old  man,  being  as  white  as 
snow  or  ashes. 

The  surprise  with  which  I  regarded 
him,  however,  arose  not  from  his  appear- 
ance, but  from  a  strange  discovery  which 
I  made  as  my  eyes  fell  on  his  person. 


Long  though  it  was  since  I  had  seen  them 
last,  these  peculiarities  of  face  and  figure 
were  perfectly  familiar  to  me.  It  was  im- 
possible that  I  could  be  mistaken. 

"  Philip— Philip  Froissart  I*'  I  ejacu- 
lated at  last,  recovering  a  little  from  my 
astonishment. 

**  What,"  he  answered  on  his  side, 
"  Paul  Seldon  1 "  And  thereupon  we 
clasped  hands  with  all  the  cordiality  of  an 
old  regard. 

Strange  and  unexpected  meeting !  Five- 
and-twenty  years  —  the  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury-* had  passed  since  I  and  Philip 
Froissart  had  met.  As  undergraduates 
of  the  same  college,  we  had  once  been 
close  and  intimate  friends ;  and  I  •  had 
known  as  much  of  Froissart  as  it  was  pos- 
sible to  know  of  a  person  of  his  peculiar 
nature.  But  from  the  time  of  our  leaving 
the  university,  our  ways  of  life  had  drawn 
us  far  apart ;  me  to  walk  a  London  hospi- 
tal, Froissart  to  wander  in  luxurious  idle- 
ness to  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 
The  circumstances  of  our  life  had  been 
wholly  different.  Each  had  been  carried 
away  by  separate  billows  of  the  great 
ocean ;  and  thus  it  happened,  as  it  often 
does  happen  in  such  cases,  that  though 
our  friendship  had  never  been  broken,  nor 
weakened,  nor  forgotten,  we  had  passed 
out  of  each  other's  sight  *'  like  ships  upon 
the  sea.'*  And  now  our  paths  had  crossed 
again  —  how  strangely  I  Yet  my  surprise 
was  not  so  great  as  it  might  have  been 
had  I  not  been  well  acouainted  with  the 
character  of  my  friend.  I  knew  that 
neither  his  tastes  nor  his  actions  nor  his 
motives  were  those  of  other  men.  I  knew 
the  mysteriousness  (I  can  find  no  better 
term)  which  shadowed  his  character  from 
the  common  eye.  I  knew  well  his  passion 
for  the  singular,  the  strange,  and  the  fan- 
tastic. I  remembered  his  reserve,  his 
love  of  solitude.  The  strangely  interest- 
ing place  in  which  I  found  him,  seemed, 
indeed,  the  fitting  habitation  of  such  a 
man.  An  ancient  saying,  picked  up  I 
know  not  where,  preserved  in  I  know  not 
what  **  untrodden  region  of  my  mind," 
passed  through  my  brain,  "  As  the  eagle 
inherits  the  mountain  summits,  the  owl 
the  hollow  yew-tree,  the  eremite  the  hill- 
cave,  and  the  corpse  the  tomb,'*  —  so 
seemed  this  old,  this  time-dimmed  man- 
sion, so  remote,  so  strange,  so  melan- 
choly, so  forgotten,  the  fitting  and  con- 
genial home  of  Philip  Froissart. 

We  sat  down,  and  for  some  moments 
regarded  each  other  in  silence.  Although 
I  had  not  failed  to  recognize  him  at  first 
sight,  on  thus  observing  him  with  atten- 
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tion  I  found  that  years  had  not  passed 
without  leaving  their  mark  on  Froissart. 
The  altrraiion  was  not  so  perceptible  in 
bis  face  or  figure  as  in  his  voice  and  man- 
ner, which  from  having  formerly  been  re- 
markable  for  their  weighty  calmness  and 
self-possession  now  seemed  nervous,  rest- 
less, and  agitated. 

The  appearance  of  illness  —  perhaps  I 
should  rather  say  of  disquietude  and  agi- 
tation—  in  his  face  recalled  to  me  the 
purpose  for  which  I  had  been  summoned. 
I  inquired  whether  it  was  on  his  own  ac- 
count that  he  had  sent  for  medical  ad- 
vice. He  replied  in  the  affirmative.  What 
then  were  his  symptoms  ?  What  did  he 
suspect  ? 

Froissart  answered  me  with  clearness 
and  precision.  I  gathered  from  his  re- 
plies that  he  was  suffering  from  disorder 
of  the  nervous  system,  accompanied  by 
prolonged  insomnia.  He  had,  moreover, 
lately  had  suspicion,  from  certain  sensa- 
tions in  that  organ,  that  his  heart  was 
affected.  **  I  am  not  naturally  a  nervous 
subject,"  he  added  with  a  melancholy 
smile,  **but  at  present  I  am  no  better 
than  an  old  woman,  Paul.  I  fear  you  will 
find  me  quite  a  ruin,  perhaps  beyond  the 
capacity  of  your  art  to  restore." 

I  sent  without  delay  for  my  bag,  pro- 
duced a  stethoscope,  and  examined  him 
carefully.  I  could  find  nothing  wrong ; 
CD  the  contrary,  all  the  important  organs 
of  the  body  were  in  sound  condition. 
The  nervousness,  together  with  the  re- 
sulting insomnia,  of  which  he  spoke,  pro- 
ceeded therefore  from  some  outer  cause, 
which  it  now  became  my  business  to  dis- 
cover. The  supposed  affection  of  the 
heart  was  merely  imaginary. 

**  Froissart,"  I  said,  when  I  had  finished, 
**  I  can  only  account  for  your  state  by  sup- 
posing you  to  be  subject  to  some  secret 
cause  of  agitation  of  which  you  have  not 
spoken,  if  such  be  the  case  you  must  not 
bide  it,  or  I  can  do  nothing  for  you." 

As  I  said  these  words  Froissart  started 
and  regarded  me  with  agitation — but  he 
was  silent.  The  action  was  not  lost  on 
ne.  I  did  not  think  fit  to  increase  his 
disturbance  by  pressing  the  question  fur- 
ther; but  I  paused  a  moment,  so  as  to 
give  him  space  to  answer,  if  he  pleased. 
He  understood  my  silence. 

**  It  is  just,"  he  said  at  length,  '*  it  is 
very  just.  1  will  not  hide  it.-  I  have  — 
I  Anve  a  roost  strange  story  to  tell  you, 
Paul.  And  it  is  because  it  is  so  strange, 
so  unaccountable,  so  incredible,  that  I 
hesitate  to  tell  it,  lest  you  think  me  mad 
or  dreaming." 
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He  paused;  the  tone  was  peculiar;  I 
waited  with  much  curiosity  for  him  to 
continue.  But  my  curiosity  was  doomed, 
for  the  time,  to  disappointment. 

*'  But  not  now,"  he  said,  after  a  mo 
ment's  hesitation,  "  not  now.  This  is 
neither  the  time  nor  the  place;  and  I  am 
ashamed  to  have  kept  you  here  talking 
about  my  ailments  when  you  must  be  dy- 
ing of  hunger.  It  is  true  that  if  I  lived 
like  a  hermit  in  a  rock  I  could  hardly  be 
more  solitary  than  I  am;  but  my  fare  is 
somewhat  better  than  an  anchorite's,  as 
I  hope  to  show  you.    Come." 

Curbing  the  curiosity  which  his  words, 
and  no  less  his  manner,  had  excited  in  me 
(perhaps  the  more  easily  owing  to  the 
fact  that  I  was  really  beginning  to  feel 
a  little  hungry),  I  followed  Froissart  into 
a  neighboring  apartment,  where  a  table 
was  already  spread  for  two  persons.  This 
room,  like  the  hall  into  which  I  had  first 
been  ushered,  was  of  dark  and  ancient 
aspect.  The  silver  on  the  table  bore  the 
same  impression  of  antiquity  —  it  was 
massive,  richly  wrought,  and  stamped  with 
a  device  of  armorial  arms.  Froissart  had 
not  exaggerated  when  he  likened  himself 
in  solitude  to  a  hermit.  His  establish* 
ment,  it  appeared,  consisted  of  himself 
alone,  together  with  the  few  domestics 
necessary  for  his  requirements.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  dinner  to  which  we 
sat  down  was  excellent;  the  wine  was 
choice ;  and  I  secretly  applauded  Frois- 
sart's  good  sense  and  taste.  I  am  no  dou 
vivanij  yet  I  confess  I  have  much  sym- 
pathy with  the  dictum  of  the  great  hu- 
morist, "  I  shrink  instinctively  from  one 
who  professes  to  like  minced  veal."  I 
noticed,  however,  that  Froissart  himself 
ate  little,  though  he  drank  with  less  mod- 
eration ;  a  sign  from  which  I  boded  ill. 
I  need  not  say  that  I  observed  him  with 
attention  —  at  least  I  need  not  say  so  to 
one  of  my  own  profession.  No  lynx,  no 
eagle,  has,  nor  needs  to  have,  such  eyes 
as  a  physician.  And  I  was  a  physician 
watching  a  friend. 

As  we  dined,  our  conversation,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  turned  upon  the 
events  which  had  filled  the  lives  of  each 
of  us  during  the  twenty  years  and  more 
which  had  elapsed  since  we  had  parted. 
Froissart's  life,  as  he  related  it,  had  how* 
ever  been  a  singularly  uneventful  one, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  had  been  essen- 
tially characteristic  of  the  man.  Many 
years  before,  he  told  me,  he  had  fallen  in 
with  the  owner  of  that  house,  and  had  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  pass  a  few  days  in 
his  company.    A  strong  community  of 
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tastes  drew  together  host  and  guest ;  days 
flew  by,  and  still  Froissart  lingered  ;  days 
passed  into  weeks,  weeks  into  months, 
months  into  years,  and  still  he  and  old 
Martin  Sombras  —  a  bachelor  like  himself 
—  lived  together  in  the  solitary  mansion. 
The  life  suited  them  both,  and,  what  is 
more  singular,  they  suited  each  other. 
Their  days  were  occupied  in  scientific  in- 
vestigations, in  which  both  took  much  in- 
terest. Their  evenings  passed  —  in  play* 
ing  chcsSy  which  game  was  in  Sombras  an 
engrossing  passion. 

I  could  not  conceive  why  Frotssart,  as 
be  mentioned  this  very  simple  and  natural 
fact  (for  I  well  knew  his  old  skill  and  love 
of  the  game),  should  exhibit  a  return  of 
that  same  nervous  agitation  which  I  had 
observed  io  him  before.  It  was  but  for 
a  moment,  it  is  true;  and  yet  I  was  sure 
that  I  was  not  mistaken.     It  was  strange. 

In  this  way,  Froissart  continued,  they 
had  lived  together  uninterruptedly  till 
three  months  ago,  when  old  Martin  Som- 
bras suddenly  died,  leaving  the  house  and 
the  whole  of  his  property,  which  was  con- 
siderable, to  his  companion  of  so  many 
years.  Since  that  time  Froissart  had  lived 
absolutely  alone,  nor  had  he  even  crossed 
the  lake  since  the  day  on  which  he  had  seen 
his  old  friend  carried  to  the  grave;  **  That 
lake,"  he  so  expressed  himself,  '*over 
which  all  worldly  rumor  flies  as  slowly, 
and  perishes  as  surely,  as  birds  that  wan- 
dered of  old  over  the  waters  of  Aornis." 

As  Froissart  spoke,  a  picture  arose  in 
my  mind's  eye.  I  saw  again  the  gloomy 
water,  as  it  was  when  I  had  crossed  it 
in  the  afternoon  —  black,  impenetrable, 
stilled  as  night  and  death.  The  fancy 
struck  me  at  the  moment  to  ask  Froissart 
the  cause  of  the  remarkable  appearance 
of  the  water  —  so  lustrous,  yet  so  sombre. 

*M  suppose,'*  I  said,  **the  lake  is  un- 
usually deep  ?  '* 

"Deep?"  he  repeated.  "You  are 
right ;  it  is  so.  How  deep  I  am  unable  to 
tell  you.  There  is  an  old  saying  in  the 
neighborhood  that  it  reaches  to  the  centre 
of  the  earth ;  and  the  legend,  however  ab- 
surd, shows  that  the  extreme  depth  of  the 
water  has  been  long  known.  It  is,  I  be- 
lieve, an  undoubted  fact  that  the  lake  has 
never  been  fathomed." 

Froissart  rose  from  the  table  as  he 
spoke,  and  led  the  way  back  to  the  library, 
where  our  coffee  was  brought  to  us  by  a 
manservant.  Evening  had  now  closed  in, 
and  the  burning  fire  and  the  lighted  lamp 
made  the  room  look  warm  and  comfort* 
able.  And  yet  I  felt,  without  precisely 
knowing  why,  a  curious  uneasiness.    Per- 
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haps,  scarcely  recognized  by  myself,  the 
recollection  of  the  mystery  of  which 
Froissart  had  obscurely  spoken,  continued 
to  haunt  the  inmost  recesses  of  my  mind. 
Froissart,  however,  made  no  further  allu- 
sion to  the  subject,  and  I  forebore  to 
press  him  for  an  explanation,  which  might 
not  perhaps  be  agreeable  to  his  humor. 
He  should  choose  his  own  time.  We  had 
arranged  that  I  should  stay  with  him  for 
a  day  or  two  at  least  —  perhaps  longer ; 
so  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  haste. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  this  very 
evening  was  not  to  pass  by  without  a  be- 
ginning of  those  strange  events  which  it 
has  so  singularly  fallen  to  my  lot  to  chron- 
icle. 

For  something  unusual,  even  startling, 

I  was  of  course  to  some  extent  forewarned 
by  the  sentences  which  Froissart  had  let 
fall.  For  what  actually  occurred,  however, 
it  is  impossible  that  any  mortal  could  have 
been  prepared. 

I  have  said  that,  in  spite  of  the  warmth 
and  comfort  of  the  surroundings,  I  was 
conscious  of  a  sensation  of  uneasiness. 

I I  was  perhaps  —  or  certainly  —  the  steady 
growth  of  this  sensation  over  me  which  at 
length  prompted  me  to  speak  of  it  aloud. 

"  Froissart,"  I  said  suddenly,  after  a 
long  interval  of  silence,  during  which  we 
had  both  become  engrossed  in  our  own 
thoughts,  "  there  is  something  about  this 
old  house  of  yours  which  makes  me 
shiver.  What  is  it?  Have  you  not  felt 
it  ?    It  is  something  ghostly,  I  am  sure." 

I  said  these  words  of  course  merely  in 
jest ;  but  Froissart  started,  as  if  my  voice 
had  roused  him  from  a  reverie.  His 
strange  agitation  returned ;  he  grew  paler 
than  before,  gazed  at  me  with  a  most  sin- 
gular expression,  and  seemed  about  to 
speak  —  but,  as  before,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  he  remained  silent.  At  the 
same  time  he  glanced  at  the  ancient  time- 
piece which  stood  over  the  fireplace,  as  if 
suddenly  reminded  of  something  he  bad 
forgotten. 

"  Paul,"  he  said  hurriedly,  "  I  must 
leave  you  for  a  short  time.  I  shall  prob- 
ably be  back  in  a  few  minutes ;  but  if  I 
am  detained  you  will  not  mind  amusing 
yourself  with  a  book,  I  know.  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly sorry  to  leave  you  even  for  a 
minute,  but  you  will  excuse  me,  1  am 
sure."  And  murmuring  apologies  for 
leaving  me  alone,  he  hurried  out  of  the 
room. 

I  was  so  much  surprised  at  the  strange- 
ness and  excitement  of  his  manner  that 
for  a  moment  1  did  nothing.  Then  1 
sprang  from  my  seat,  and  followed  him* 
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A  sadden  impulse  resolved  me  to  ur^e 
him  to  grant  at  once  the  confidence  be 
had  promised  me,  and  not  to  endanf^er  his 
health  farther  with  agitations  which  he 
was  evidently  in  no  condition  to  bear.  My 
intervention  of  course  mi^ht  not  be  neces- 
sary; so  mach  the  better  if  it  were  not. 
Bttt  1  chose  to  be  ootjhe  safe  side. 

When  I  gained  the  door,  Froissart  was 
already  at  the  end  of  the  corridor;  in  a 
moment  more  I  lost  sight  of  him.  When 
I  reached  the  spot  where  he  had  been,  he 
was  DO  longer  to  be  seen.  There  were, 
however,  two  ways  only  which  he  could 
have  taken.  On  the  right  was  another 
gallery  which  opened  out  of  the  one  in 
which  I  stood ;  on  the  left  was  a  dark  and 
narrow  flight  of  stairs  which  appeared  to 
lead  upwards  into  the  tower.  Had  he 
taken  the  gallery  he  woald,  I  thought,  still 
have  been  visible  —  for  he  would  hardly 
have  been  able  to  reach  the  end  of  it  in  so 
short  a  time.  He  mast  then  have  taken 
the  stairs. 

1  stopped,  and  listened.  The  flight,  as 
I  have  said,  was  dark,  and  1  could  set 
nothing ;  but  listening,  I  thought  I  heard 
a  sound  above  as  of  the  unlocking  of  a 
door.  This  decided  me.  1  turned  towards 
the  stairs. 

1  ascended  slowly  and  with  caution,  for 
the  steps  were  cramped  and  winding. 
Once  or  twice  1  stopped  and  listened ;  but 
I  could  now  hear  nothing.  After  what 
seemed  to  me  an  interminable  ascent,  the 
stairs  came  out  apon  a  broad  landing  on 
which  two  or  three  doors  opened.  From 
one  of  these,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
landing  to  which  I  stood,  a  light  shone; 
and  now  I  could  see  that  Frossart  was 
there,  and  in  the  act  of  striking  a  light 
and  kindling  a  lamp.  I  was  about  to  ad- 
vance, when  the  lamp  flamed  up,  and  the 
interior  of  the  room  became  visible.  It 
was  of  small  dimensions,  and  seemed  to 
be  fitted  up  as  a  workshop.  I  saw  a  lathe, 
a  bench,  a  small  forge,  a  confusion  of 
wood  and  iron  materials,  and  a  quantity 
of  tools.     But  I  did  not  see  these  only. 

To  my  extreme  surprise,  Froissart  was 
not  alone.  The  room  was  already  ten- 
anted. 

Id  the  middle  of  the  chamber  was  a 
small,  low,  square  table,  the  top  of  which 
was  fitted  with  a  chess-board.  The  pieces, 
of  red  and  white  ivory,  were  drawn  up  as 
at  the  commencement  of  a  game.  At  this 
table  a  man  was  already  sitting,  with  his 
side  face  turned  towards  me,  and  his  eyes 
apparently  fixed  upon  the  board.  His 
aspect  was  singular,  not  to  say  startling, 
—it  was  that  of  a  foreigner  —  of  an  Orien- 


tal. His  dress  consisted  of  a  coiled  tur* 
ban,  a  long,  loose,  flowing  robe,  hanging 
sleeves,  a  crimson  scarf,  and  a  jewelled 
collar.  His  complexion  appeared  to  be 
swarthy ;  he  wore  a  long,  grey  beard  ;  and 
he  sat  before  the  table  in  a  thoughtful 
attitude,  his  elbow  resting  on  the  arm  of 
his  chair. 

I  have  said  that  I  was  surprised—- 
startled;  so  much  it  was  natural  that  I 
should  be.  The  unusual  dress  and  na- 
tionality of  the  figure,  especially  strange 
in  that  place,  was  sufficient  to  account  for 
such  sensations.  Yet  neither  word  de- 
scribes with  exactness  the  nature  of  my 
feelings.  My  heart  trembled  in  its  seat; 
my  blood  was  troubled  in  its  current.  It 
was  as  if  the  uneasy  feeling  I  had  previ- 
ously experienced  had  suddenly  become 
intensified  a  hundredfold  as  my  eyes  rested 
on  the  chequered  table,  and  the  figure 
which  sat  before  it.  Are  there  mysterious 
influences,  not  human,  which  make  their 
presence  felt  like  witchcraft,  unintelligible 
to  men  ?    What  was  near  me  ? 

Froissart,  having  lighted  the  lamp,  took 
his  seat  at  the  table  opposite  the  Oriental. 
His  behavior  surprised  me  much.  Even 
from  the  distance  at  which  1  stood,  I  could 
see  that  he  was  laboring  under  strong 
excitement.  On  taking  his  seat,  he  looked 
tremulously  towards  the  turbaned  figure, 
and  hastily  moved  a  pawn.  Then  he  re- 
mained gazing  at  his  opponent  without 
moving  or  speaking,  as  if  in  a  sort  of  fas- 
cination. 

The  feeling  of  breathless  expectancy, 
which  seemed  to  possess  him,  extended 
itself  to  me.  I  waited  silently,  even  in 
trepidation,  for  what  would  happen  next. 

Five  minutes  wasted — ten  minutes  — 
still  Froissart  sat  thus,  his  eyes  fixed  in- 
tently, eagerly,  upon  the  face  before  htm. 
My  surprise  increased ;  I  could  not  con- 
ceive why  the  other  did  not  move  his 
pawn  in  answer.  The  first  moves  in  a 
game  of  chess  are  stereotyped,  and  re- 
quire no  consideration.  Yet  the  player 
continued  to  gaze  fixedly  at  the  board, 
apparently  absorbed  in  thought,  and  gave 
no  sign  of  motion. 

A  hundred  thoughts,  surmises,  perplexi- 
ties, speculations,  flitted  through  my  brain, 
each  more  bewildering  than  the  rest. 
How  came  this  strange  personage  to  be 
sitting  here  alone  in  the  dark  tower  before 
Froissart  came  ?  What  was  t)ie  cause  of 
Froissart's  curious  agitation?  For  what 
reason  had  he  left  me  to  play  chess  with 
this  mysterious  stranger  ?  Wherefore  did 
the  stranger  thus  refuse  to  play  ?  And 
wherefore  —  above  all  1  —  did  /  feel  my* 
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self  so  chill,  so  shaken,  as  if  I  had  beheld 
a  resurrection  from  the  dead  ? 

As  I  was  vainly  endeavoring  to  conjec- 
ture what  could  be  the  explanation  of 
these  things,  or  rather,  not  so  much  con- 
jecturing  as  lost  in*  a  bewildering  sense 
of  their  existence,  Froissart  changed  his 
attitude.  He  rose,  drew  a  deep  breath, 
and  prepared  to  extinguish,* the  lamp. 
Had  I  been  capable  of  feeling  further 
surprise,  I  think  I  should  have  felt  it. 
Nothing  had  happened  —  nothing  which 
explained  the  presence  of  the  stranger, 
nothing  which  even  suggested  a  motive 
for  Froissart's  visit  to  the  tower  —  y»t 
he  was  evidently  coming  away.  As  he 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  take  the  lamp,  I 
advanced  towards  the  door.  He  heard 
my  step,  and,  turning  round  and  seeing 
who  it  was,  he  came  forward  at  once  with 
the  lamp  in  his  hand,  shutting  and  locking 
the  door  behind  him. 

**  How  did  you  find  your  way  up  here  ?  " 
he  said,  io  a  voice  which  he  strove,  not 
altogether  successfully,  to  render  easy 
and  unconcerned.  **Have  I  been  long 
gone  ?  " 

I  told  htm — I  explained  without  re- 
serve the  reasons  which  had  induced  me 
to  follow  him.  He  understood  me ;  he 
pressed  my  hand  in  silence.  We  de* 
scended  the  stairs  together. 

"To-morrow,"  he  said  — "to-morrow  I 
purpose  to  tell  you  all.  Tonight  it  is 
late,  and  my  story  is  a  long  one ;  nor  do 
I  feel  at  this  moment  either  the  courage 
or  the  humor.  Did  you  see  "  —  dropping 
his  voice  to  its  lowest  key  —  "did  you 
see " 

"  I  did,"  I  answered,  replying  to  his 
look ',  "  and  I  will  ask  you  but  one  ques- 
tion, Froissart  —  perhaps  a  very  strange 
one.  Is  that  figure  yonder  —  is  it,  or  is  it 
not  —  a/ive  f  " 

We  had,  as  I  have  said,  been  descend- 
ing the  stairs  as  we  spoke  thus ;  and  we 
had  by  this  time  reached  the  door  of  the 
chamber  in  which  I  was  to  pass  the  night. 
Froissart  regarded  me  with  a  singular  ex- 
pression. 

"  I  know  not  whether  you  will  decide 
that  I  am  mad,**  be  said,  "if  1  answer 
truthfully  that  question.  Perhaps  you 
would  be  justified  in  so  thinking,  though 
you  would  be  wrong.  Yet  I  will  answer 
It.  You  asked  me  whether  or  not  yonder 
figure  is  a  living  being;  and  I  now  tell 
you  —  that  I  do  not  know  !  " 

As  he  returned  this  strange  reply,  his 
voice,  his  manner,  thrilled  me.  I  looked 
attentively  at  Froissart.  His  face  was 
DOW  composed,  his  voice  steady,  his  eye 
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clear  and  calm.  I  could  perceive  in  htm 
no  trace  of  aberration  or  illusion.  And 
yet  his  words  were  surely  "  wild  and  whirl- 
ing "as  those  of  nightmare,  of  frenzy,  of 
delirium. 

CHAPTER  II. 

We  separated  for  the  night ;  but  it  was 
long  before  I  retired  to  rest;  and  when  at 
last  I  did  so,  I  lay  awake  for  hours,  my 
brain  busy  with  conjectural  explanations 
of  what  I  had  seen  and  heard.  No  expla- 
nation, however,  presented  itself  to  my 
mind  which  I  could  accept  as  being  in  the 
least  degree  satisfactory.  The  only  solu* 
tion  which  seemed  at  all  possible  was  that 
which  had  been  present  to  my  thoughts 
when  I  put  to  Froissart  the  questioo 
which  he  had  so  strangely  answered  — 
that  the  figure  I  had  seen  was  a  machine, 
skilfully  constructed  in  human  shape  — 
in  other  words,  an  automaton.  And  yet 
how  to  reconcile  his  answer  with  this  the- 
ory ?  —  a  theory  which  moreover,  after  all, 
explained  nothing,  neither  Froissart's  agi- 
tation, nor  the  motive  of  his  visit  to  the 
tower,  nor  his  behavior  io  the  presence  of 
the  figure,  nor  his  inexplicable  answer, 
nor  my  own  sensations.  No;  this  solu- 
tion would  not  serve.  Yet  I  could  think 
of  no  other  which  did  not  seem  still  wilder 
and  more  fantastic.  At  length  I  gave  up 
in  despair  the  attempt  to  find  an  explana- 
tion of  the  mystery,  and,  weary  of  vain 
conjectures,  I  fell  asleep. 

But  now  the  events  of  the  day,  pursuing 
my  vexed  spirit  through  the  veil  of  slum- 
ber, again  rose  up  before  it,  clad  in  wild 
disguises,  arrayed  In  changed  and  bewil- 
dering   and    phantasmagoria!    forms.      I 
thought  I  was  again  in  the  small  boat  id 
which  I  had  that  afternoon  been  ferried 
across  the  lake,  and  was  crossing,  as  then, 
the  unfathomable  waters  towards  the  roao- 
sion.     But  now,  though  as  before  I  sat  in 
the    vessel's    prow,   I    was   not  alone  — 
Froissart  was  by  my  side ;  and  to  place 
of  the  old  man  who  had  been  my  guide 
another    figure  occupied    the    stern  —  a 
figure  veiled,  shadowy,  heart-shaking.  As 
I  gazed  stupefied  at  this  presence,  sud- 
denly it  rose  up,  enlarged  itself,  towered 
up  gigantic,  and  grew  distinct  and  bril- 
liant; and  now  I  knew  again  tbeturbaoed 
figure  of  the  dark  tower !     For  some  mo- 
ments it  held  itself  motionless;  then  its 
hands  were  outstretched,    its  eyes  glit- 
tered, its  mouth  parted,  and  it  advanced 
upon  us.     Froissart  shrank  before  it,  cow- 
ering behind  me.     Still  it  came  on,  nearer, 
nearer;  till  in  the  terror  of  the  moment, 
and  unable  to  endure  further  the  agitation 
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Its  presence  caused  roe,  I  sprang  up  sud< 
denly  before  it.  The  ligure  recoiled,  lot* 
terea«  lost  its  balance,  and  fell  heavily 
over  the  side  of  the  boat  into  the  gloomy 
flood,  in  which  it  instantly  disappeared. 
At  the  same  instant  I  awoke  and  saw 
Froissart  himself,  who  had  come  to  call 
roe,  standing  beside  my  pillow. 

It  was  on  my  lips  to  tell  him  the  strange 
imaginations  which  had  possessed  roe ; 
bat  I  refrained.  I  rose,  and  we  descend- 
ed to  the  room  in  which  we  had  dined  the 
night  before,  and  where  the  morning  meat 
awaited  us.  Somewhat  to  my  surprise, 
and  much  to  my  disappointment,  Frois- 
sart made  no  reference  to  the  events  of 
the  preceding  night,  nor  to  his  promise 
of  revelation.  We  passed  the  hours  of 
the  morning  in  conversation  on  many  sub- 
jects ;  and  I  found  that  my  curiosity  was 
doomed  to  be  prolonged.  It  was  not  un- 
til the  afternoon,  when  the  brief  Novem- 
ber day  was  already  dying,  th^t  on  a  sud- 
den, and  with  considerable  abruptness, 
Froissart  rose  from  the  chair  where  he 
bad  been  sitting  for  some  time  in  reflec- 
tion, and  desired  me  to  follow  him. 

I  had  no  need  to  ask  him  whither.  His 
voice,  his  face,  his  manner,  answered  me 
at  once  more  clearly  than  words.  At  last 
the  hour  was  come. 

Froissart  led  the  way  in  silence  to  the 
dark  tower. 

We  reached  the  stairs — we  mounted 
—  we  stood  before  the  door.  Froissart 
inserted  the  key,  the  door  opened,  and  we 
entered. 

The  figure  I  had  seen  the  night  before 
was  sitting  before  his  chequered  table, 
with  the  turban,  beard,  and  flowing  robe, 
exactly  as  I  bad  seen  them.  On  one 
point,  however,  I  found  that  I  had  been 
mistaken ;  the  eyes  of  the  figure  were  not 
fixed,  as  1  had  supposed,  upon  the  pieces, 
but  were  gazing  straight  before  him. 

I  regarded  him  with  strangely  mingled 
sensations  of  curiosity  and  awe.  The  lat- 
ter feeling  I  could  not  entirely  account 
for  ;  I  reflected  that  it  was  probably  a 
survival  of  that  which  I  had  experienced 
the  previous  evening,  strengthened  by  a 
memory  of  that  strange  dream  which  had 
disturbed  my  sleep.  Otherwise,  I  saw  no 
cause  for  agitation.  On  viewing  the  fig- 
ure thus  closely  and  by  daylight,  I  dis- 
covered at  once  that  my  supposition  had 
been  correct.  The  figure  was  an  artifi- 
cial construction,  a  machine  in  the  shape 
of  a  man.  There  was  no  room  for  doubt ; 
the  beard  was  sti£E  and  lifeless,  the  feat- 
ures mask-like,  the  eyes  of  glass.  It  had 
been  merely  the  e£Eect  of  distance  and  un- 


certain light  which  had  deceived  roe.  I 
spoke  my  thoughts  aloud. 

*'It  i>,  then,  really  an  automaton.*' 

**  It  was  so,"  returned  Froissart,  with  a 
curious  emphasis.  I  looked  at  him  in- 
quiringly, not  comprehending. 

**  It  was  so  ! "  1  repeated.  *' And  what 
then  is  it  now?" 

*'  As  I  have  said,**  he  answered,  *'  an 
automaton  it  was.  What  it  now  is,  God 
knows.  Let  us  be  seated,  Seldon ;  and 
listen  to  a  most  strange  story.  If  you 
find  it  not  altogether  incredible  I  shall  be 
amazed.  And  yet  of  its  truth  I  cannot 
be  less  firmly  assured  than  I  am  of  the 
reality  of  my  own  existence.** 

He  paused  for  a  moment;  then  re- 
sumed. 

**  This  figure  —  this  automaton,  since  I 
must  call  it  so  —  was  the  invention  of  roy 
old  friend,  Martin  Sombras.  It  was  de- 
vised, as  no  doubt  you  have  divined,  to 
play  a  game  of  chess  with  an  opponent. 
Many  such  figures  have  been  constructed, 
di£Eering  more  or  less  in  detail,  but  all 
depending  for  their  mode  of  action  upon 
the  presence  of  some  human  player  care- 
fully concealed  either  within  the  figure 
itself,  or  in  a  chest  upon  which  the  board 
was  placed.  Sombras's  idea,  however,  was 
radically  different  from  these.  He  con- 
ceived the  possibility  of  constructing  an 
automaton  which  should  be  really  such  — 
that  is,  such  that  any  move  made  by  its 
opponent  should  set  in  motion  a  part  of 
its  machinery,  which  would  thereupon 
cause  the  figure  to  roake  the  answering 
roove  required  by  the  particular  combina- 
tion of  the  game.  Impossible  as  this  may 
seem  at  first  sight,  the  method  by  which 
it  was  accomplished  was  in  reality  won- 
derfully simple.  Indeed,  if  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  certain  devices  of  some- 
what similar  nature  —  Babbage's  calculat- 
ing machine  for  example  —  you  will  be 
aware  that  this  is  not  the  only  instance  in 
which  machinery  has  been  made  to  ac- 
complish, by  most  simple  combinations, 
results  apparently  impossible.** 

I  admitted  that  this  was  so. 

'*  I  need  not  then  go  into  details,'*  con- 
tinued Froissart,  "  which  are,  moreover, 
unnecessary  to  my  story.  I  may  just 
mention,  however,  that  the  squares  of  the 
board  are  movable,  and  the  men  are  vari- 
ously weighted.  The  fact  is,  the  design 
was  never  completed.  Three  months  ago, 
just  as  it  was  finished,  requiring  only  a 
screw  or  so  to  be  put  in,  Sombras  died, 
as  I  have  told  you. 

"  I  must  now  relate  to  you  more  par- 
ticularly the  manner  of  bis  death.    It  was 
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oDe  evening  when  we  were  engaged  as 
usual  in  playing  chess.  The  game  was 
an  absorbing  one.  It  was  the  last  of  a 
series  which  we  had  been  playing  in  order 
to  test  the  merits  of  an  opening  which 
Sombras  had  discovered,  and  which,  with 
the  fondness  of  a  discoverer,  he  held  to 
be  invincible.  For  some  time  I  had 
maintained  the  contrary;  yet,  as  Som- 
bras beat  roe  game  after  game,  I  began 
to  feel  shaken  in  my  opinion.  At  last, 
however,  I  believed  I  had  discovered  a 
weakness  in  his  method.  That  game  was 
to  decide  it.  If  I  failed  this  time  there 
could  be  little  doubt  that  Sombras  had  hit 
upon  a  discovery  which  might  revolution- 
ize the  game. 

"  We  began  to  play ;  and  it  seemed  that 
I  had  been  right.  The  move  I  had  de- 
vised  appeared  to  have  broken  up  the 
attack ;  so  at  least  I  thought  as  I  sat  wait- 
ing for  Sombras  to  reply  to  it.  He  was 
already  putting  out  his  hand  to  do  so 
when  to  my  horror  he  paused,  uttered  a 
deep  groan,  and  sank  back  in  his  chair  — 
insensible.  Perhaps  the.  excitement,  the 
strain 4}f  thought,  had  brought  on  the  at- 
tack ;  which  is  the  more  probable  as  his 
health  was  at  that  time  perilously  feeble. 
But  whatever  was  the  cause,  the  result 
was  terribly  sure.  He  was  carried  to  his 
room,  doctors  were  sent  for,  and  arrived 
—  too  late  I  Long  before  they  came,  my 
old  friend  was  dead.** 

Froissart  paused,  and  his  voice  trem- 
bled. I  said  nothing;  and  presently  be 
resumed. 

*'  I  have  hurried  over  this  part  of  my 
story  as  briefly  as  possible,  for  the  deep 
pain  of  it  is  with  me  still.  It  was  by  far 
the  saddest  moment  of  my  life  whei>  I  re- 
turned from  the  melancholy  duty  of  foU 
lowing  his  coffin  to  the  vault,  to  this  old 
house  where  he  and  I  had  lived  together 
so  long.  The  evening  of  that  day  was 
gloomy  and  depressing;  a  low  cloud 
brooded  over  the  country  like  a  pall;  a 
fine  and  steady  rain  fell  dolefully.  Melan- 
choly and  sick  at  heart  I  roamed  aimlessly 
and  in  silence  through  the  eroptv  bouse, 
regarding  in  every  room  the  well-remem- 
bered tokens  of  my  dead  friend.  At  last 
my  restless  wanderings  brought  roe  to  the 
tower  —  to  this  apartment.  1 1  was  already 
dark  when  I  entered  it,  and  I  carried  in 
my  hand  no  lamp. 

**  The  room,  I  say,  was  dark  when  I  en- 
tered it,  and  I  struck  a  light  and  kindled 
the  swinging  lamp.  As  it  began  to  glim- 
mer fitfully,  and  to  throw  a  doubtful  light 
about  the  interior,  my  heart  all  of  a 
sudden  gave  a  great    bound,  and  then 


seemed  to  stop  beating.  I  was  not  alone ! 
Some  one  was  sitting  there  in  the  middle 
of  the  room.  For  some  minutes,  as  the 
lamp  glimmered  and  spluttered  and  would 
not  blaze  up  into  a  clear  fiame,  I  stood 
there  with  a  shivering  feeling,  only  able  to 
make  out  that  a  dark  and  silent  figure,  a 
mysterious  presence,  was  before  me.  lo 
another  moment  the  lamp  flamed  up 
brightly  and  gave  forth  a  clear  light. 
What  a  delicious  sensation  of  relief  I  felt  1 
The  startling  object,  on  becoming  visi- 
ble, turned  out  to  be  nothing  more  terrible 
than  the  automaton,  which  I  had  quite  for- 
gotten, seated  as  usual  before  his  little 
table. 

**  I  broke  into  a  laugh  at  my  own  folly, 
not  without  a  reflection  that  my  nervous 
system  must  certainly  be  out  of  order. 
To  think  of  my  being  frightened  by  that 
familiar  figure,  which  I  had  seen  a  hun- 
dred times,  sitting  there  so  tranquilly 
before  his  chequered  board  1  The  sight  of 
it  touched  me  with  a  strange  sense  of  the 
pathetic.  I  remembered  how  it  had  been 
for  years  the  occupation  and  the  delight  of 
my  old  friend,  to  work  at  it,  to  calculate 
for  it,  to  invent  for  it  new  movements  and 
improved  details*  I  knew  how  it  had  come 
to  form  at  last  —  this  creature  of  his  brain 
—  the  interest  of  his  life.  He  had  loved 
it,  as  it  grew  into  perfection,  as  a  parent 
loves  an  only  child.  And  now  he  would 
never  watch  it  play  a  game  as  he  had 
planned;  never  see  the  moment  on  which 
his  heart  had  been  set.  And  he  had  died 
moreover,  leaving  unaccomplished  the  one 
other  ambition  of  his  life,  to  have  linked 
his  name  immortally  to  the  game  he  loved, 
as  the  inventor  of  a  new  and  grand  and 
revolutionary  opening. 

"  My  thoughts,  however,  were  suddenly 
diverted  into  another  channel.  I  was 
struck  with  a  discovery  which  puzzled  me 
greatly.  The  chessmen  on  the  table  at 
which  the  figure  sat  were  not  ranged  in 
order  as  at  the  commencement  of  play, 
but  were  stationed  irregularly  about  the 
board,  as  in  the  position  of  an  unfinished 
game.  Several  pieces  on  both  sides  had 
been  taken,  and  lay  on  the  table  beside 
the  board.  But  what  amazed  me  was  the 
fact,  that  the  position  of  the  men  on  the 
squares  was  ^perfectly  familiar  to  roe.  I 
recognized  it  in  an  instant;  I  could  not  be 
mistaken.  It  was  the  game  which  I  and 
Sombras  had  last  played  together,  and 
which  had  been  broken  ofiE  on  account  of 
his  attack. 

**  I  say  1  was  amazed,  and  with  good 
reason  —  my  poor  friend  had  never,  I 
knew  well,  entered  that  room  alter  his 
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seizure.  Who  then  had  placed  the  men 
to  the  position  they  now  occupied  ?  The 
more  I  thought  of  this  matter  the  more 
Qoaccoantable  it  seemed.  Yet  there  could 
be  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  In  order  to  be 
sure  that  the  positions  were  indeed  iden- 
tical I  examined  the  board  closely,  in  case 
I  should  have  been  deceived  by  a  partial 
similarity.  But  no ;  the  pieces  stood  man 
for  man  as  I  remembered  them.  I  even 
recollected  to  what  the  move  I  had  made 
seemed  to  lead  up,  and  what  I  had  in« 
tended  to  play  afterwards  —  a  move  which 
opened  out  an  exceedingly  interesting  and 
novel  combination.  The  move  was'  possi- 
bly unsound ;  and  yet  I  believed  that  I 
had  analyzed  it  correctly.  As  I  now 
looked  at  the  board  the  whole  returned  to 
my  mind  as  clearly  as  when  I  first  con- 
ceived it.  I  found  myself  repeating  in 
my  mind  that  the  only  plausible  retort  on 
the  part  of  my  opponent  would  be  such- 
and-such  a  move  —  P.  to  Q.  B.  3,  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  Half  unconsciously  I 
took  a  seat  before  the  board  opposite  the 
automaton,  and  became  gradually  quite 
lost  in  speculation.  At  length,  in  order 
to  consider  what  the  effect  of  my  pur- 
posed move  would  be,  I  placed  my  hand 
on  the  queen  and  played  the  move  I  con- 
templated —  Q.  to  K.  5. 

**  instantly  the  figure  on  the  other  side 
of  the  table  stretched  out  its  hand  deliber- 
ately over  the  board,  and  made  the  an- 
swering move  ^- P.  to  Q.  B.  3. 

**  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  my 
amazement.  I  fell  back  in  my  seat  and 
gazed  for  many  minutes  in  stupefaction  at 
the  figure  of  the  automaton ;  nor  could  I, 
during  that  time,  had  my  very  life  de- 
pended on  the  action,  have  risen  from  my 
seat  or  uttered  a  sound.  The  figure  sat 
there  motionless,  with  its  eyes  apparently 
fixed  upon  the  board.  Presently,  how- 
ever, finding  that  I  did  not  move  again,  it 
raised  its  head  and  fastened  its  glassy 
orbs  on  mine.  There  it  sat,  looking  at 
me  with  large,  mild  eyes,  which  now  (I  am 
ready  to  swear  it)  seemed  to  be  a/iv€. 
Great  heavens!  Oh,  ancient  earth  and 
sky!  It  must  have  been  my  fancy!  I 
thought  the  face  of  the  figure  now  bore  a 
strange  and  dim,  yet  frightfully  distinct, 
resemblance  to  the  features  of  old  Martin 
Sombras,  its  dead  creator. 

'*  At  that  sight  mv  blood  ran  chill  and 
my  hair  rose  up.  Had  I  beheld  before 
me  the  ghostly  presence  of  Sombras  in 
his  own  likeness,  I  believe  I  should  have 
still  preserved  some  degree  of  self-posses- 
sion. But  there  was  something  in  this 
manner  of  his  appearance  which  shook 


my  very  heart.  I  do  not  know  how  long 
it  was  before  1  could  collect  my  faculties 
sufficiently  to  become  conscious  of  the 
unreasonableness  of  my  fears,  and  the 
shame  of  superstitious  terrors  in  an  intel- 
lectual being.  Was  not  this  spirit  —  if 
spirit  it  were  —  that  of  my  old  friend.^ 
What  harm  would  it  do  me,  even  if  it  had 
the  power?  Reflecting  thus,  and  sum- 
moning up  what  courage  I  had  left,  I 
made  an  effort  to  speak,  and  this  time  my 
voice,  though  strangely  altered,  returned. 

***  Sombras,'  I  said  earnestly,  though 
my  voice  quavered,  *if  you  are  here  in- 
deed, though  by  what  mysterious  means  I 
know  not,  speak  to  me  1  What  would  you 
have  me  do  ? ' 

**The  figure  was  silent;  only  its  eyes 
rested  intently  on  the  board. 

<*  *  I  understand,*  I  said ;  M  am  ready. 
Yet  if  you  have  the  power  of  speech,  I 
charge  you,  by  our  ancient  friendship, 
speak  to  me,  Sombras ! ' 

*^The  eyes  of  the  figure  burned  with  a 
strange  fire ;  but  it  answered  not  a  word. 

*'  *  This  game,  so  strangely  set,*  I  said 
—  •  do  you  desire  to  play  it  ? ' 

"  I  thought  the  figure  bowed  its  head. 
Its  eyes  were  still  fixed  upon  the  board 
as  if  impatient  to  proceed.  I  dared  make 
no  delay.  I  trembled,  but  I  00  longer 
hesitated.  I  knew  my  move  beforehand, 
and  I  made  it.  The  right  hand  of  the 
figure  immediately  extended  itself  over 
the  board,  and  made  the  answering  move. 

**It  was  not  a  move  which  I  had  ex- 
pected; I  was  surprised.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  impossible  as  it  may  seem  to 
any  but  a  true  disciple  of  the  game  (and 
to  such  it  will  appear  natural,  and  indeed 
inevitable),  in  spite  of  the  sensation  with 
which  my  veins  were  chill,  I  became  in- 
terested, then  absorbed.  I  thought  I  saw 
the  object  of  the  move;  but  I  was  not 
certain.  I  did  not  move  without  delibera- 
tion ;  but  again,  as  soon  as  I  had  played, 
my  opponent,  without  the  hesitation  of 
an  instant,  stretched  forth  his  hand  and 
moved  in  his  turn.  This  extreme  prompti- 
tude surprised  me  at  the  time;  I  did  not 
reflect  that  I  was  not  playing  against  flesh 
and  blood. 

"  Moreover,  the  move  itself  perplexed 
me.  I  saw  that  the  advantage  I  had 
gained  was  vanishing.  I  began  to  tremble 
with  excitement,  as  1  had  lately  trembled 
with  dread.  And  yet  I  know  I  played 
my  very  best ;  my  senses  seemed  to  my- 
self extraordinarily  acute.  The  combina- 
tion which  I  had  devised  again  appeared 
irresistible  —  a  stratagem  certain  of  suc- 
cess.   I  had  the  game  within  my  grasp ;  I 
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thought  rayself  on  the  poiot  of  victory. 
Suddenly,  as  my  opponent  moved  a  piece, 
a  low  sound  caused  me  to  look  up.  The 
automaton  was  regarding  me  with  a  full 
gaze ;  and  now^  it  was  unmistakable,  the 
resemblance  in  its  features  to  those  of 
Martin  Sombras  was  no  figment  of  my 
brain.  The  look  was  exactly  that  unma- 
lignant  glance  of  triumph  with  which  my 
old  friend  had  been  accustomed  to  an- 
nounce a  victory.  Involuntarily  I  cast 
my  eyes  down  to  the  board.  I  could 
hardly  believe  what  I  saw ;  I  was  check- 
mated 1 

"  For  the  first  time  I  saw  it  all.  I  saw 
before  me  the  most  subtle  combination 
which  ever  proceeded  from  a  human  brain. 
I  believe  it  to  be  impossible  for  any  in- 
genuity to  have  seen  through  such  a  move- 
ment. Many  times  since  have  I  played 
over  the  game  in  solitude,  and  proved  to 
demonstration  that  the  mate,  from  the 
moment  we  began  to  play,  was  inevitable 
against  that  evolution,  so  veiled,  so  over- 
whelming. Sombras's  theory  had,  after 
all,  been  sound. 

'}*'So  deeply*  was  I  absorbed  in  wonder 
and  admiration,  that  I  half  forgot  the 
strange  antagonist  to  whom  I  owed  my 
defeat.  When  shall  1  forget  —  I  never 
shall  forget  —  the  circumstance  which  re- 
called me  to  myself?  A  slight  noise,  I 
know  not  what,  caused  me  to  look  up.  I 
raised  my  eyes  and  looked  again  at  the 
figure.  As  I  did  so,  the  resemblance 
which  had  existed  to  the  face  of  my  old 
friend,  suddenly  vanished.  The  eyes 
again  became  glassy,  empty,  and  devoid 
oT  speculation;  the  life,  the  movement, 
which  had  animated  the  figure  died  out 
of  it;  and  there  was  nothing  left  before 
me  but  mere  wood  and  painted  cloth.  It 
was  as  if  I  had  seen  my  old  friend  die 
twice. 

'*  Up  to  that  moment  I  had  preserved 
my  faculties,  if  not  from  amazement  and 
trepidation,  yet  from  the  full  sense  of  an 
unearthly  presence,  which  now  rushed 
across  my  spirit  in  a  flood.  The  excite- 
ment which  had  buoyed  me  up,  deserted 
me.  The  lifeless  eyes  of  the  figure,  va- 
cantly staring,  seemed  now  a  thousand 
times  more  awful  than  their  previous 
supernatural  life.  I  could  bear  no  more. 
Hardly  knowing  what  I  did,  nor  whither 
I  was  going,  I  staggered  from  the  room, 
and  from  the  house.'* 

Again  Froissart  paused ;  I  thought  he 
had  finished  his  story;  but  presently  he 
resumed. 

'*  Many  days  passed  before  the  terrors 
of  that  night  gave  way  to  a  calmer,  if  not 


less  solemn  feeling.  Then  a  most  strange 
idea  took  possession  of  me,  and  left  roe 
not  a  moment's  rest  or  peace  of  mind. 
What  if  the  spirit  should  return  t  Some- 
thing  persuaded  me  that  it  would  x^\}xm ; 
that  at  some  time,  which  I  could  not  fore- 
tell, the  mysterious  fire  would  once  more 
kindle  in  the  glassy  eyes,  the  living  like- 
ness waken  in  the  vacant  features,  the 
startling  hand  extend  itself  over  the  table, 
and  I  should  play  yet  another  game  of 
chess  with  my  old  friend.  Reasonable  or 
unreasonable,  the  persuasion  took  firm 
hold  of  me,  and  possessed,  as  it  still  pos- 
sesses, my  whole  being.  Not  a  night  has 
passed  since  then  but,  under  an  uncon- 
trollable impulsion,  I  have  taken  my  seat^ 
never  without  a  thrill  of  awed  expectation* 
before  the  table,  and  making  the  first 
move,  waited  for  the  figure  to  reply. 
Hitherto,  I  have  waited  in  vain.  Last 
night,  as  the  nights  before,  it  did  not  stir. 
To-night  —  it  may  I  " 

CHAPTER  III. 

As  Froissart  uttered  the  last  words  of 
bis  most  strange  story,  I  will  not  deny 
that  I  shivered,  as  if  with  cold.  Evening 
was  beginning  to  fall,  and  the  light  of  the 
room  was  shadowy,  haunted,  and  uncer- 
tain. On  the  other  side  of  the  table  sat 
the  mysterious  figure,  motionless,  spectral 
in  the  twilight,  and  looked  at  us  silently 
with  its  glassy  eyes. 

We  sat  in  silence.  I  knew  not  what  to 
think.  Had  I  not  heard  the  story  from 
Froissart  himself,  i  should  doubtless  have 
judged  him,  as  he  had  said,  to  be  mad  or 
dreaming;  it  was  necessary  to  have  heard 
him,  and  to  have  watched  him  to  be  surt 
that  be  was  not.  And  yet  there  was  an 
alternative;  the  whole  might  have  been  a 
hallucination.  What  was  there  to  show 
that  it  was  not  so,  that  it  was^not  the  illu- 
sion of  a  disturbed  and  excited  brain? 
As  if  I  had  put  the  question  aloud,  Frois- 
sart answered  my  unspoken  thought. 

•*  Hallucination  ?  "  he  said.  *'  You  think 
so,  naturally  —  and  certainly  I  thought  so 
also  the  next  morning.  I  was  then  as  cool 
and  collected  as  ever  I  was  in  my  life,  I 
mean  as  far  as  my  intellect  was  concerned ; 
and  I  was  disposed  to  laugh  at  my  own 
wildnessof  imagination,  which  had  played 
me  such  a  prank.  I  easily  persuaded  my- 
self that  I  bad  been,  as  you  suppose, 
merely  the  victim  of  a  singular  delusion. 
I  told  myself  that  it  must  be  so  — and  I 
added  that  at  least  I  could  not  prove  it 
otherwise." 

"  Very  true,"  I  interposed. 

^  But  as  1  was  thus  thinking,  a  sudden 
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thought  came  into  my  head.  I  couMprovt 
it.  I  had  but  to  go  to  the  tower  and  ex- 
amine the  position  of  the  chessmen  on 
the  board.  If  they  stood  as  usual,  I  had 
been  deceived.     If  not  ^—" 

"Well?"  I  said  hastily.  "Well,  you 
went  ?  " 

**  I  went,"  said  Froissart,  **  I  opened 
the  door,  laughing  at  my  agitation,  repeat- 
ing to  myself  that  I  should  find  the  pieces 
drawn  up  io  rank,  and  there  would  be  an 
end  of  the  mystery  —  a  proved  delusion. 
I  had  played,  as  it  happened,  with  the 
black  men " 

"Well?"  I  said  again. 

**  The  pieces  were  stationed  irregularly 
about  the  board.  The  black  king  was 
checkmated." 

Again,  as  Froissart  spoke,  my  mind  fell 
back  upon  itself,  foiled  and  disconcerted. 
I  could  not  deny  the  cogency  of  his  argu- 
ment; nor  could  I  forget,  what  he  him- 
self  knew  nothing  of,  the  strangeness  of 
my  own  sensations  in  the  presence  of  that 
mysterious  figure.     1  said  nothing. 

'*  Scldon,"  said  Froissart,  after  a  time, 
"I  have  told  you  my  story.  I  see  that 
you  are  shaken.  Do  you  now  believe  as 
I  am  forced  to  believe,  or  do  you  not  ?  " 

"I  do,"  I  said;  "I  must,"  — at  the 
same  time  I  started  from  my  seat.  **  I 
must,  Froissart.  But  another  thing  is 
clear  to  me  —  that  this  figure  is  likely  to 
kill  you  before  long.  If  the  apparition 
comes  again,  you  will  die  of  shock ;  if  it 
does  not,  you  will  die  of  tension.  Neither 
shall  happen  if  I  can  help  it  —  of  that  I 
am  determined.  To  you  Martin  Sombras, 
whether  in  the  flesh  or  in  the  spirit,  is 
rightly  sacred.  To  me,  a  living  friend  is 
more  than  a  dead  stranger  or  a  wandering 
spectre.    Come  I " 

With  these  words  I  advanced  upon  the 
tarbaned  figure,  and  before  Froissart 
could  prevent  me,  or  indeed  become  aware 
of  my  intention,  I  seized  it  in  my  arms, 
and  bore  it  towards  the  open  window. 

It  was  the  only  window  in  the  castle 
which  was  of  modern  size,  a  fact  which 
arose  from  its  having  been  enlarged  for 
tbe  purpose  of  giving  sufficient  light  for 
the  workingof  delicate  mechanism.  Sheer 
below  it,  at  an  immense  depth,  lay  the  lake, 
gloomy  with  the  coming  night.  Exerting 
all  my  strength  I  raised  the  figure  to  the 
lintel,  and  launched  it  forth  into  tbe  empty 
space. 

It  fell  like  a  plummet.  I  watched  it 
falling. 

Heavy  internally  with  brass  and  iron,  it 
struck  the  water  with  amazing  force.  A 
cloud  of  spray  flashed  upwards  and  tbe 


space  around  it  whitened  and  seethed  with 
violence.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  except 
the  agitated  water.  The  figure  had  van- 
ished  like  a  stone. 

It  was  gone  —  eternally  gone !  Evil  or 
harmless,  earthly  or  supernal,  it  was^gone, 
and  its  mystery  with  it.  Even  as  I  looked 
the  lake  resumed  its  sombre  and  undis* 
turbed  and  fathomless  lustre.  Its  waters 
slept  again  their  sleep  of  death  and  night. 
The  automaton  was  buried  in  their  depths 
—  forever. 

A  few  words  only  need  be  added.  A 
month  has  passed  since  that  night,  and 
Froissart  is  himself  again ;  though  assur- 
edly both  to  him  and  to  me  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  automaton  will  remain  lastingly 
connected  with  the  most  inexplicable  ex- 
perience of  our  lives.  The  **  perturbed 
spirit  '*  of  old  Martin  Sombras  may  also 
rest  in  peace,  his  life's  ambition  being  at- 
tained. His  great  gambit,  so  nearly  lost, 
so  amazingly  revealed,  will  shortly  appear 
before  the  world,  edited  with  notes  and 
analysis  by  Philip  Froissart ;  and  will 
assuredly  create,  among  chess  circles,  a 
paroxysm  of  excitement,  the  result  of 
which  I  will  not  attempt  to  prophesy. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century* 
AN  £PISOD£  OF  TH£  ARMADA. 

In  two  volumes  recently  published  in 
Madrid,  Captain  Duro,  of  the  Spanish 
navy,  has  related  the  origin,  equipment, 
and  failure  of  the  Armada.  His  book  is 
exhaustive,  as  he  has  availed  himself  of 
nearly  every  known  source  of  information, 
and  has  brought  to  light  much  that  is 
entirely  new.  It  is,  moreover,  written 
with  moderation  and  impartiality.  His 
assertion  that  the  preponderance  of  force 
was  not  so  greatly  in  favor  of  the  Span- 
iards as  has  been  generally  supposed,  is 
perhaps  surprising;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  their  ap- 
parent superiority  was  somewhat  illusory. 
Their  towering  hulls  were  targets  not 
easily  to  be  missed  by  the  English  gun- 
ners. The  number  of  landsmen  and  sol- 
diers, of  little  service  in  a  naval  action, 
fought  out  of  range  of  arquebus  fire,  led 
to  useless  waste  of  life,  and  doubled  the 
efficiency  of  every  shot  which  swept  along 
their  crowded  decks. 

Captain  Duro  seems  inclined  to  ques- 
tion the  conduct  of  the  English  admirals, 
and  notes  their  apparent  unwillingness  to 
come  to  close  quarters  during  tbe  long- 
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coDtinued  running  iigbt  up  the  Channel. 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that 
their  hesitation  to  close  with  their  ponder- 
ous aotai^onists,  while  they  availed  them- 
selves of  their  own  superioritv  in  saihng 
to  keep  the  weather-gage,  and  to  deliver 
their  fire  when  and  how  they  thought  fit, 
is  but  a  proof  that  they  knew  how  best 
to  employ  the  force  at  their  disposal. 
They  were,  in  fact,  unwilling  to  hazard 
the  safety  of  the  fleet,  and  with  it  that  of 
Enghind,  for  the  sake  of  merely  chival- 
rous notions  of  the  rules  of  combat. 
These  might  perhaps  be  indulged  in  at  a 
fitting  season,  but  were  unsuitable  to  the 
business  on  hand. 

If  the  work  of  Captain  Duro  were  merely 
a  repetition  of  the  well-known  story  long 
since  told  by  the  Spanish  historian  Her- 
rera,  by  Meteren,  Lediard,  and  others, 
and  in  recent  times  in  a  more  attractive 
form  by  Froude  and  by  Motley,  a  notice 
of  it  would  scarcely  find  a  place  in  these 
pages.  The  author  has,  however,  rendered 
bis  book  interesting  to  English'readers  by 
a  copious  appendix  of  contemporary  let- 
ters and  documents  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance relating  to  Ireland,  few  of  which 
have  hitherto  been  made  public. 

Of  these  the  most  extraordinary  is  the 
narrative  of  Don  Francisco  de  Cuellar, 
captain  of  the  San  Pedro,  a  galeon  of 
twenty-four  guns,  which  sailed  in  the 
squadron  of  Castile  under  the  command 
ot  Don  Diego  de  Vdldes. 

The  many  dangers  and  the  almost  in- 
credible hardships  to  which  Cuellar  waa 
exposed  during  the  winter  of  1588-9,  after 
having  been  shipwrecked  on  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland,  are  recounted  in  a  letter 
discovered  in  the  archives  of  the  Acade- 
roia  de  la  Historia  in  Madrid.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  an  unknown  correspondent, 
and  is  now  published  for  the  first  time. 
The  interest  of  the  narrative  is  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  portions  of  it  are  corrob' 
orated,  and  even  explained,  by  Irish  state 
papers  of  the  period.  These  with  other 
sources  of  information  have  been  made 
use  of  for  the  present  article. 

After  a  general  reference  to  the  expe- 
dition, and  with  a  pious  expression  of 
thankfulness  for  miraculous  protection  in 
many  dangers  by  land  and  sea,  Cuellar 
proceeds  with  his  personal  history  from 
the  time  when  the  Armada  waa  driven  by 
fires  hips  from  its  anchorage  in  Calais 
Roads.  With  the  perilous  shoals  of  Hoi* 
land  under  their  lee,  with  Drake  and 
Howard  hovering  to  windward  eager  to 
strike  a  decisive  blow,  they  had  abandoned 
all  thoughts  of  victory,  and  fought  only, 


but  still  with  indomitable  courage,  to  se- 
cure a  retreat  through  unknown  seas  to 
that  Spain  which  so  many  were  destined 
never  to  see  again. 

In  the  course  of  this  retreat  he  com- 
plains of  what  he  designates  an  a£Froot  to 
which  he  was  subjected  in  having  been 
condemned  to  death.  His  version  of  the 
affair  is  that  on  the  loth  of  August,  hav- 
ing had  no  sleep  for  many  days,  he  ven* 
tured  to  snatch  a  few  moments  of  repose. 
His  sailing  roaster,  who  he  says  was  a  bad 
man,  took  advantage  of  his  absence  from 
the  deck  to  run  some  two  miles  ahead  of 
the  Armada,  in  order  to  repair  damages 
and  to  stop  leaks.  A  patache  or  despatch- 
boat,  small  vessels  of  fifty  to  one  hundred 
tons,  several  of  which  accompanied  the 
fieet,  was  sent  in  pursuit,  and  he  was 
ordered  to  repair  at  once  to  the  flagship 
of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  the  day  after  the 
first  encounter  with  the  English  fieet  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Eddystone,  the 
duke  sent  despatch -boats  and  provost- 
marshaPs  officers  through)  the  Armada, 
with  written  orders  to  hang  any  captain 
who  should  leave  his  assigned  post  and 
break  the  line  of  battle.  Captain  Duro 
considers  this  to  have  been  an  act  of  un- 
usual and  impolitic  severity.  Don  Cristd- 
bal  de  Avila,  the  captain  of  one  of  the 
ureas  or  transports,  who  had  in  like  man- 
ner gone  ahead  of  the  main  body  of  the 
fleet,  was  also  ordered  to  return.  Both 
he  and  Cuellar  were  sent  on  board  the 
provost-marshal's  ship,  and  sentenced  to 
be  hanged  —  a  fate  which  seems  to  have 
excited  the  indignation  rather  than  the 
fears  of  Cuellar.  He  declares  that  he 
almost  burst  with  rage  when,  appealing  to 
those  around  him,  he  reminded  them  of 
the  services  he  had  rendered  in  the  pre- 
vious actions. 

Medina  Sidonia,  who  had  secluded  hins- 
self  in  despair,  was  at  the  time  inac- 
cessible, and  everything  was  left  to  Don 
Francisco  de  Bobadilla,  described  by  Cap- 
tain Duro  as  an  experienced  veteran. 
Cuellar,  however,  denounces  him  as  the 
man  who  **made  and  unmade"  the  Ar- 
mada. Fortunately  the  auditor-general, 
Martin  de  Aranda,  an  officer  who  seems 
to  have  acted  as  provost-marshal,  ventured 
to  postpone  the  execution  of  the  sentence. 
By  a  determined  appeal  to  Medina  Sido- 
nia, accompanied  by  a  letter  from  Cuellar 
himself,  he  procured  a  reprieve.  Avila 
however,  either  less  deserving  or  less  for- 
tunate, was  hanged  the  next  day  at  the 
yard-arm  of  a  patache,  which  carried  its 
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{[hastly  burden  throiighout  the  Armada, 
as  a  warning  to  others. 

Cuellar  states  that  he  remained  on  board 
the  ship  of  the  provost-marshal,  who 
treated  him  with  consideration.  A  con- 
temporary letter  in  the  appendix  to  Cap- 
tain Duro's  work  asserts  that  lie  was 
condemned  to  the  oar.  Whether  this  be 
true  or  not,  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
returned  to  his  own  ship,  the  San  Pedro, 
which  afterwards  succeeded  in  reaching  a 
Spanish  port.  He  remained  under  the 
charge  of  the  provost- marshal,  which 
shows  that  he  was  at  least  under  arrest ; 
and  was  ultimately  wrecked  with  him  on 
the  west  coast  of  Ireland.  Having,  with 
the  rest  of  the  Armada,  passed  round  the 
north  of  Scotland,  this  ship  of  the  provost- 
marshal,  which  belonged  to  the  Levan- 
tisca,  or  Italian  and  Adriatic  squadron, 
was  in  great  danger  of  foundering.  The 
laboring  of  the  vessel  in  the  heavy  Atlan- 
tic seas  had  caused  her  seams  to  open, 
and  the  pumps  were  scarcely  able  to  keep 
her  afloat.  Captain  Ouro,  who  is  an  au- 
thority on  naval  construction,  observes 
that  this  was  a  common  defect  in  the 
larger  class  of  Spanish  ships,  and  is  attrib- 
uted by  him  to  the  excessive  weight  and 
height  of  the  lower  masts,  whose  leverage 
caused  a  strain  upon  hulls  which  were 
unfit  to  resist  it.  The  caulker  was  an 
important  functionary  in  the  vessels  of 
that  age,  and  almost  every  breeze  of  wind 
provided  him  with  work. 

When  off  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  the 
ship  of  the  provost-marshal  was  joined  by 
two  others  which  came  to  her  assistance, 
aod  by  reason  of  head-winds  and  bad 
weather  all  three  found  themselves  in  great 
danger,  being  unable  to  weather  a  point 
which  Cuellar  calls  El  Cabo  de  Clara. 
The  facts  subsequently  narrated  by  him, 
aod  especially  the  course  and  extent  of 
his  wanderings,  show  that  his  geography 
is  here  at  fault,  and  that  this  could  not 
have  been  the  headland  now  known  as 
Cape  Clear,  the  southernmost  point  of 
Ireland.  Nor  for  the  same  reason  could 
it  have  been  Clare  Island  in  Clew  Bay. 
It  seems  evident  that  Erris  Head,  in 
Mayo,  was  the  obstacle  which  caused  the 
three  ships  to  drift  embayed  into  the  gulf 
formed  by  the  shores  of  Mayo  and  Sligo. 
Wounded  spars  and  shattered  rigging  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  them  to  work  out 
of  the  dangerous  bay  under  their  lee.  It 
is  moreover  well  known  that  three  vessels 
of  the  Armada  were  wrecked  together  on 
the  spot  whither  Cuellar  and  his  compan- 
ions were  drifting.  Finding  themselves 
unable  to  clear  the  land,  they  anchored 


half  a  league  from  shore,  but  at  the  end 
of  three  days  their  cables  parted,  and  all 
three  were  stranded  on  a  sandy  beach 
surrounded  by  rocks. 

Of  thirteen  hundred  souls  on  board 
these  vessels  not  more  than  three  hundred 
reached  the  shore  alive.  Here,  says  Cuel- 
lar, Don  Diego  Enriquez,  tl  corcovado^ 
the  hunchback,  who  commanded  the  San 
Juan  de  Sicilia  of  twenty-six  guns,  aban- 
doned his  ship  in  a  decked  boat,  in  com- 
pany with  his  son  and  the  Conde  de  Villa- 
franca.  Taking  sixteen  thousand  ducats 
with  them,  they  put  ofiF,  having  first  gone 
below  and  battened  down  the  hatches. 
The  boat  having  been  launched  in  this 
condition,  some  seventy  persons  threw 
themselves  upon  its  deck,  capsizing  it  and 
perishing  to  a  man.  1 1  uiti  mately  reached 
the  shore  keel  uppermost,  and  thirty  hours 
afterwards  certain  '*  savages,"  breaking 
into  the  hull  for  the  sake  of  the  iron, 
found  its  occupants,  with  the  exception 
of  Don  Diego,  all  dead.  Strange  to  say 
he  was  still  alive,  but  he  only  survived 
his  release  for  a  few  moments. 

Returning  to  his  own  personal  narra- 
tive, Cuellar  states  that  he  remained  to 
the  last  on  the  poop  of  the  ship,  commend- 
ing himself  to  God  and  Our  Lady.  From 
this  elevated  position  he  witnessed  a  piti- 
able spectacle ;  some  were  drowned  in  the 
holds  of  the  ships  themselves,  others, 
throwing  themselves  overboard,  sank  and 
disappeared.  Some  sought  to  save  them- 
selves on  casks,  rafts,  and  pieces  of  tim- 
ber. Officers  were  seen  casting  away 
money  and  golden  chains,  and  many  were 
swept  to  destruction  by  the  waves  which 
continually  broke  over  the  wrecks. 

I  [he  says]  while  watching  this,  knew  not 
what  to  do,  for  I  could  not  swim ;  a  heavy  sea 
was  breaking  around  me,  and  on  the  shore  the 
savages  jumping  and  dancing  about  rejoiced 
at  our  disaster.  Whenever  any  of  our  people 
were  cast  upon  the  beach  about  three  hundred 
savages  and  other  enemies  fell  upon  them,  and, 
stripping  them  naked,  maltreated  and  slew 
them.  All  this  was  visible  from  the  wreck, 
and  I  could  see  no  hope  of  safety  in  any  direc- 
tion. The  provost-marshal,  may  God  forgive 
him,  came  to  me  in  tears.  I  asked  him  what 
he  proposed  to  do,  seeing  that  the  ship  could 
not  hold  together  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  as  was  in  fact  the  case.  Determined  to 
make  a  struggle  for  life,  I  placed  myself  on 
a  fragment  of  wreck,  the  provost-marshal, 
weighted  with  coin  sewn  into  his  doublet  and 
breeches,  joining  me. 

Cuellar,  as  will  subsequently  be  seen,  had 
done  the  same. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  detach  this  piece  of 
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wreck,  certain  chains  holding  it  to  the  ship's 
side,  and  seeking  some  other  means  of  escape, 
the  mercy  of  God  brought  within  my  reach  the 
covering  of  a  hatchway  as  large  as  a  good-sized 
table. 

Placing  myself  upon  it  I  was  immediately 
submerged,  sinlcing  some  six  feet,  and  swallow- 
ing so  much  water  that  I  was  nearly  suffocated. 
On  reaching  the  surface  again  I  called  to  the 
provost-marshal,  and  managed  to  place  him 
on  my  raft.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  a  great 
wave  breaking  over  us,  he  was  swept  off,  call- 
ing to  God  for  help.  I  was  unable  to  assist 
him,  as  my  raft,  thus  relieved  of  weight  on  one 
side,  turned  over  with  me,  and  at  the  same 
time  my  legs  were  injured  l^  a  piece  of  wreck. 
With  a  supreme  effort,  and  commending  my- 
self to  Our  Lady  of  Ontafiar,  I  climbed  again 
upon  my  raft.  The  seas  which  followed  each 
other  cast  me  on  shore,  I  know  not  how,  cov- 
ered with  blood  and  grievously  injured. 

The  natives  oo  the  beach  were  so  busy 
plundering  and  stripping  those  who  swam 
ashore  that  they  failed  to  observe  him, 
and  on  recovering  his  senses  be  crawled 
away.  Night  coming  oo  he  lay  down  in 
some  rushes  half  dead  with  pain  and  hun- 
ger. While  in  this  condition,  two  na- 
tives, one  of  whom  bore  a  large  axe,  came 
to  the  place  where  he  and  another  Span- 
iard were  lying,  and  taking  pity  on  them, 
covered  them  with  rushes  and  grass. 

When  the  day  broke  Cuellar  found  that 
bis  companion,  who,  like  the  rest,  had 
been  stripped  naked,  was  dead.  He  then 
crawled  away  in  search  of  a  monastery, 
which  after  much  su£Fering  be  reached, 
finding  it  empty,  ruined,  and  desecrated. 
Inside  the  church  the  **  Lutheran  En- 
glish," as  he  calls  them,  had  hung  twelve 
Spaniards,  fastening  the  baiters  to  the 
gratings  of  the  windows. 

I  write  all  this  in  detail  [he  tells  his  corre- 
spondent] that  it  may  serve  to  entertain  you 
after  dinner ;  for  when  you  read  of  my  suffer- 
ings and  adventures,  my  story  will  almost  seem 
to  you  as  taken  from  a  book  of  chivalry. 

Hastening  away  from  the  monastery  he 
fell  in  with  an  old  woman,  a  **  veritable 
savage,"  who  was  driving  away  her  cows 
to  hide  them  from  the  English.  She  in- 
quired of  him  "Tu  Espafia?"  literally 
'*You  Spain?"  and,  learning  his  story, 
manifested  compassion.  By  her  advice 
he  kept  along  the  shore  oo  which  the 
ships  had  been  wrecked  three  days  be- 
fore. Here  be  fell  in  with  two  Spanish 
soldiers,  both  stark  naked,  one  of  them 
having  been  wounded  oo  the  bead.  Pro- 
ceeding together  towards  the  beach  in 
hopes  of  finding  something  to  eat,  they 
saw  more  than  four  hundred  corpses  oo 
the  strand,  among  them  that  of  Doe  Die- 
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go  Eoriquez,  who  had  perished  in  the 
decked  boat.  Cuellar  says  that  he  and 
his  two  companions  buried  him-»a  trib- 
ute of  respect  which,  uoder  the  circum- 
stances and  looking  to  their  own  coadi* 
tion,  may  seem  strange.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  Don  Diego 
was  a  personage  of  distinction,  a  prio- 
cipal  officer  of  the  Armada,  and  one  who 
had  distinguished  himself  in  the  fighting 
in  the  Channel. 

Soon  afterwards  they  eocouotered  four 
natives,  who  were  inclined  to  maltreat 
them,  but  another,  apparently  a  chief,  or- 
dered them  to  desist,  and  bade  Cuellar  go 
to  a  neighboring  village,  where  he  would 
meet  him. 

Barefooted  and  in  great  paio  he  crawled 
along,  while  his  companions  pressed  for- 
ward and  abandoned  him.  Entering  a 
wood  he  met  an  aged  native  with  an  En- 
glishman and  a  Frenchman,  both  armed, 
accompanied  by  a  beautiful  girl  about 
twenty  years  of  age.  The  Englishman 
wounded  and  would  have  slain  him  but  for 
the  interference  of  the  others.  They  then 
contented  themselves  with  stripping  him 
to  the  shirt,  discovering  a  chain  of  gold 
worth  one  thousand  reals  round  his  neck. 
Incited  by  this  success  to  a  closer  scru- 
tiny, they  examined  his  doublet  **  thread 
by  thread,"  finding  forty-five  gold  ducats 
sewn  into  it. 

The  maltreatment  of  the  Spaniards  at 
the  hands  of  the  natives,  to  which  frequent 
reference  is  made,  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  many  sought  to  save  their  valu- 
ables in  the  manner  above  related.  When 
the  Armada  left  the  shores  of  Spain,  the 
hidalgos  who  accompanied  it  took  with 
them  their  costliest  apparel  for  the  entry 
into  London,  which,  after  the  levies  of 
England  should  have  been  annihilated  by 
the  disciplined  Urcios  of  Philip,  and 
Elizabeth  made  prisoner  to  await  the 
doom  of  the  Inquisition,  would  be  the 
crowning  glory  oi  the  enterprise.  Prob- 
ably, too,  when  the  capital  lay  at  their 
feet,  the  victors  by  land  and  sea  might 
enter  upon  other  campaigns,  and  aspire  to 
other  conquests,  where  glittering  gems 
and  gay  attire  would  serve  their  purpose 
better  than  sword  and  lance,  and  where 
Castilian  chivalry  might  expect  a  less 
stubborn  resistance  than  from  the  rough 
seamen  of  Drake  and  Howard.  So  con- 
siderable indeed  was  the  plunder  thus  se- 
cured by  the  native  Irish,  that  later  in  the 
autumn,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen,  the 
lord  deputv  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam  en- 
deavored, but  10  vatOi  to  recover  a  portioa 
of  It. 
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Cuellar  having  been  despoiled  of  his 
valuables,  the  Englishman  proposed  tore- 
tain  him  as  a  prisoner,  thinking  that  a 
person  apparently  so  wealthy  could  a£Eord 
to  pay  a  heavy  ransom.  At  the  instance 
of  the  girl  his  outer  clothes  were  restored 
to  him,  but  his  shirt,  and  with  it  some 
relics  which  he  greatly  valued,  he  saw  no 
more.  "The  female  savage,"  he  says, 
**  appropriated  these  relics,  telling  me  by 
signs  that  she  would  take  care  of  them  for 
roe,  adding  that  she  was  a  Christian.  She 
was  about  as  much  a  Christian  as  was 
Mahomet,"  he  adds  with  pardonable  bitter- 
ness. 

These  people,  having  robbed  him  of  his 
valuables,  now  befriended  him,  sending  a 
boy  with  a  salve  for  his  wounds,  together 
with  milk,  butter,  and  oaten  bread.  After- 
wards the  boy  guided  him  past  a  danger- 
ous village,  and  directed  him  towards 
certain  mountains  six  leagues  distant,  on 
the  other  side  of  which  he  would  find  a 
barbarian  very  friendly  to  the  king  of 
Spain,  one  who  had  sheltered  more  than 
eighty  shipwrecked  and  famishing  Span- 
iards. 

Cuellar,  struggling  on  in  spite  of  his 
wounds,  reached  a  hut  where  he  found  a 
man  who  understood  Latin.  Throughout 
the  night  other  natives  continued  to  arrive 
Uden  with  spoil  from  the  wrecks,  treating 
bim  however  in  a  friendly  manner. 

Contemporary  records  show  that  al- 
though the  natives  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  robbing  the  helpless  Span- 
iards whom  Providence  seemed  to  have 
placed  within  their  reach,  they  were  never- 
theless prepared  to  treat  them  afterwards 
as  the  subjects  of  a  friendly  power,  and 
more  especially  as  co-religionists.  Spanish 
ships  and  Spanish  troops  had  at  no  distant 
date  assisted  them  against  their  English 
masters,  and  while  Elizabeth  was  looked 
upon  as  a  heretic,  and  with  too  good  reason 
as  an  oppressor,  Philip  was  respected  as 
a  Catholic  and  looked  up  to  as  a  protector. 
The  English  of  the  Pale  were  conscious 
of  this,  and  alive  to  the  danger  which 
might  ensue  if  the  Spaniards  cast  upon 
the  remote  shores  of  western  Ireland 
were  permitted  to  lend  their  disciplined 
assistance  to  chieftains  whose  allegiance 
was  not  to  be  measured  by  any  genuine 
feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  crown.  Hence 
the  merciless  slaughter  of  those  Spaniards 
who  fell  into  the  hands  of  English  officers 
responsible  for  the  tranquillity  of  the 
western  counties. 

The  next  morning  Cuellar  was  sent 
towards  his  destination  on  horseback,  as 
there  was  a  mile  of  road  waist  deep  in 


mud  to  be  traversed.  Having  proceeded 
the  length  of  a  "  crossbow  shot,"  his  guide 
told  him  by  signs  to  save  himself,  as  many 
**Sasanas  "  were  approaching.  They  call 
the  English  **Sasanas,"  he  explains. 
After  a  temporary  concealment  he  met 
forty  natives  on  foot  who  wished  to  slay 
him,  "being  all  Lutherans."  The  guide 
protesting  that  he  was  the  prisoner  of  his 
master,  they  contented  themselves  with 
dealing  him  half-a-dozen  blows  on  the 
back  and  shoulders,  robbing  him  of  all 
his  clothes,  and  leaving  him  at  last 
completely  naked. 

By  the  sacred  baptism  which  I  received  [he 
says]  I  tell  the  truth,  and,  considering  my  con- 
dition, I  prayed  to  God  that  His  will  might  be 
done. 

His  guide,  having  to  return  with  the  horse, 
now  left  him,  naked,  wounded,  and  perish- 
ing with  cold. 

Praying  the  Almighty  that  he  would  direct 
my  steps  to  some  place  where  I  might  die  con- 
fessed, I  took  courage,  although  in  the  ex- 
tremest  distress  that  ever  befell  a  man.  I 
wrapped  some  wisps  of  fern  and  a  piece  of  old 
mattini;  round  my  body,  and  journeyed  step  by 
step  towards  the  territory  of  the  Sefior  who 
had  befriended  the  Spaniards. 

At  nightfall  he  reached  some  unoccupied 
huts,  and  finding  one  of  them  filled  with 
oat-sheaves,  crept  in  under  the  straw. 

Whilst  giving  thanks  to  God  for  such  a 
shelter  I  saw  three  men  completely  naked  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  hut.  I  felt  certain 
that  they  were  devils,  while  I  myself,  wrapped 
up  in  fern,  seemed  the  same  to  them.  In  great 
alarm  I  exclaimed,  '*Madre  de  Dios  be  with 
me  and  protect  me  from  all  evil."  Hearing 
me  speak  Spanish  invoking  the  Virgin's  aid, 
they  added,  **  And  may  she  protect  us  also." 

They  then  told  their  story,  which  was  the 
common  one  of  sufiEerings  and  maltreat- 
ment, upon  which  Cuellar  bade  them  take 
courage  and  trust  in  God,  for  they  were 
within  three  or  four  leagues  of  the  village 
of  the  Sefior  de  Ruerque. 

0*Rourke,  a  well  known  Irish  chieftain 
of  the  period,  whose  territory  lay  about 
the  shores  of  Lough  Gill,  some  few  miles 
from  the  scene  of  the  wrecks,  and  whose 
power  and  popularity  were  so  great  as  to 
excite  the  jealousy  of  the  English  rulers, 
is  no  doubt  the  person  thus  designated. 
Two  years  previously,  in  1586,  Sir  Richard 
Bingham,  the  governor  of  Connaught, 
had  complained  that  O^Rourke  would  not 
pay  "the  queen*s  rent,"  and  sought  per- 
mission to  enforce  it.  In  the  Irish  State 
Papers,  the  clerk  of  the  council  in  Con 
naught  reports  thai  in  1588  **  certain  Span 
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iards  being^  stript  were  relieved  by  Sir 
Brian  O'Rourke,  apparelled  and  new  fur- 
nished with  weapons."  0*Rourke  ulti- 
mately fled  to  Scotland,  and  being  deliv- 
ered up  to  Elizabeth,  was  tried,  con- 
demned, and  hanged.  *'  He  gravely  peti- 
tioned the  queen,''  says  another  writer, 
Richard  Cox,  in  his  **  History  of  Ireland," 
published  in  1689,  "  not  for  life  or  pardon, 
but  that  he  might  be  hanged  with  a  gad 
or  with,  after  his  own  country  fashion." 
Cox  is  of  opinion  that  the  English  were 
sufficiently  accommodating  to  accede  to 
his  request. 

My  story  is  so  diverting  [says  Cuellar]  that 
as  I  am  a  Christian  I  must  relate  it,  so  that 
vou  may  have  something  at  which  to  laugh.  I 
buried  myself  in  the  straw,  taking  care  not  to 
disturb  it,  arranging  with  my  companions  to 
leave  the  n^xt  rooming.  We  slept  supperless, 
having  had  nothing  to  eat  but  blackberries. 

The  next  morning  their  plans  were 
frustrated  by  the  arrival  of  the  owner  of 
the  oats,  who  looked  in  at  the  door  and 
muttered  to  himself,  failing  however  to 
detect  them.  They  lay  quiet  all  day  and 
at  night  stole  out  wrapped  up  in  straw 
and  perishing  with  hunger  and  thirst 
Soon  afterwards  thev  reached  other  huts, 
where  they  were  sheltered  and  well  treat- 
ed. Here  Cuellar  remained  for  a  time 
until  his  wounds  were  partially  healed, 
proceeding  afterwards  to  the  house  of 
0*Rourke,  where  he  thankfully  accepted 
an  old  rug  full  of  vermin.  The  next  day 
some  twenty  Spaniards  came  to  the  house 
begging  for  food,  but  on  hearing  that  a 
large  Spanish  ship  was  on  the  coast,  they 
hurried  off,  and  embarking  in  her,  were 
afterwards  wrecked,  every  soul  00  board 
perishing.  Cuellar,  not  having  joined  this 
party,  escaped  their  fate. 

His  stay  at  the  house  of  O'Rourke 
seems  to  have  been  of  short  duration,  for 
he  proceeds  to  describe  fresh  wanderings, 
meeting  in  the  garb  of  a  native  an  eccle- 
siastic who  could  speak  Latin.  This  per- 
son directed  him  towards  a  strong  castle 
six  leagues  dista'nt,  where  a  **  savage " 
chief,  a  determined  ei>emy  of  the  queen 
of  England,  resided. 

I  turned  my  steps  thither,  and  after  under- 
going many  hardships  by  the  way  I  fell  in  with 
a  savage,  who,  having  lured  me  into  his  hut  in 
a  remote  valley,  declared  that  I  should  spend 
the  remainder  of  my  days  there  following  his 
trade  of  blacksmith.  I  knew  not  what  to 
answer,  nor  did  I  dare  remonstrate,  fearing 
that  he  might  cast  me  into  his  forge.  I  there- 
fore simulated  acquiescence  and  worked  at  the 
bellows  for  some  eight  days,  much  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  accursed  barbarian.    I  behaved 
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thus  in  order  not  to  displease  him  and  a  horrid 
old  woman  his  wife ;  toiling  on  in  sorrow  and 
tribulation  until  the  Lord  brought  the  ecclesi- 
astic that  way.  The  savage  being  unwilling 
to  lose  my  services,  the  cleric  remonstrated 
with  him,  bidding  me  keep  up  my  courage,  as 
he  would  speak  to  the  Sefior  of  the  castle  on 
my  behalf. 

The  next  day  a  party  arrived  to  release 
him  and  he  was  brought  to  the  house  of 
the  chief,  who  treated  him  with  hospital- 
ity. 

They  assisted  me  to  the  best  of  their  means, 
giving  me  a  homespun  rug.  I  remained  there 
three  months  and  became  as  complete  a  savage 
as  any  of  them.  The  wife  of  my  host  was  very 
beautiful ;  one  day  when  we  were  seated  enjoy- 
ing the  sunshine,  she  with  some  of  her  friends 
and  relatives  questioned  me  about  Spain« 
Finally  they  begged  me  to  examine  their  hands, 
and  to  tell  their  fortunes.  I  gave  thanks  to 
God,  for  it  was  not  difficult  to  play  the  part  of 
a  fortune-teller  among  savages.  I  examined 
their  hands  and  pronounced  a  thousand  ab- 
surdities, giving  them  so  much  satisfaction 
that  no  one  among  the  Spaniards  was  in 
greater  favor.  Day  and  night  both  men  and 
women  so  persecuted  me,  desiring  to  know 
their  fortunes,  that  becoming  annoyed  by  their 
importunity,  I  begged  my  host  to  sanction  my 
departure  from  his  castle.  This  he  was  un- 
willing to  permit,  but  he  forbad  them  to  mo- 
lest me  any  more. 

At  this  point  Cuellar  breaks  off  his 
personal  narrative  in  order  to  describe 
the  customs  of  what  he  calls  "the  sav- 
ages." 

They  live  in  huts  of  straw;  the  men  are 
robust,  their  limbs  and  features  are  good,  and 
they  are  as  active  as  deer.  They  eat  but  once 
a  day,  and  then  in  the  evening.  Their  usual 
diet  is  oaten  bread  and  butter;  buttermilk  is 
their  only  drink,  as  they  use  no  water,  although 
they  have  the  best  in  the  world.  At  their 
feasts  they  eat  half-cooked  meat  without  bread 
or  salt.  Their  clothing  is  as  rude  as  them- 
selves, close-fitting  breeches  and  short  cloaks 
of  coarse  material.  Their  hair  comes  down 
over  their  eyes. 

Spenser,  in  his  "  View  of  the  State  of 
Ireland,"  written  less  than  ten  years  after 
this  period,  gives  a  description  of  this 
custom.  Irenseus  is  supposed  to  inform 
his  friend  Eudoxus  of  certain  Irish  pe* 
culiarities.  The  natives  of  Ireland,  he- 
says, 

wear  mantles  and  long  glibbes,  which  Is  a 
thick  curled  bush  of  haire  hanging  downe  over 
their  eyes,  and  monstrously  disguising  them, 
which  are  both  bad  and  hurtful. 
Eudoxus,  What  blame  lay  you  to  the  glibbe  } 
Irenaus,  They  are  as  fit  marks  as  a  mantle 
for  a  thief e,  for  whensoever  he  hath  run  him- 
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Mlfe  into  perill  of  law,  that  he  will  not  be 
known,  he  either  cutteth  off  his  glibbe  quite, 
by  which  he  becometh  nothing  like  himself,  or 
pulleth  it  so  low  downe  over  his  eyes  that  it 
IS  very  hard  to  distinguish  his  thievish  coun- 
tenance. 

To  return  to  Cuellar. 

They  are  very  hardy  and  are  good  walkers. 
Tbey  are  always  at  war  with  the  English, 
keeping  them  out  of  this  district,  which  con- 
sists of  bogs  extending  forty  leagues  in  every 
direction. 

Their  principal  occupation  is  to  rob  one  an- 
other, and  no  day  passes  without  fighting  ;  for 
when  the  people  of  one  village  learn  that  there 
is  cattle  or  other  property  in  the  next  one,  they 
make  raids  by  night  —  **y  anda  Santiago  "  — 
and  then  the  fray  begins  —  and  slav  one  an- 
other. The  English  garrison  in  their  turn  set 
upon  those  who  have  stolen  most  cattle  and 
rob  them.  The  women  are  generally  eood- 
looking,  but  ^'mal  compuestas" — t,e,  badly 
taraed  out. 

A  great  qaaatity  of  booty  havioj;  been 
collected  by  the  natives,  the  ** great  gov- 
efDor  of  Dublin  **  marched  into  the  west 
with,  according  to  Cuellar,  seventeen  hua- 
dred  soldiers,  capturing  about  one  thou* 
saod  Spaniards  who  were  wandering  about 
unarmed  and  naked.  He  executed  nnost 
of  them,  and  proceeded  to  punish  the  na- 
tive chieftains  who  had  sheltered  them. 

Sir  William  Fitzwilliam,  the  recently 
appointed  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  is  no 
doubt  the  *' great  governor"  alluded  to. 
His  expedition  to  the  west  of  Ireland, 
which  lasted  from  the  4th  of  November  to 
the  23rd  of  December,  1588,  is  well  known 
aod  authenticated.  As  early  as  the  22nd 
of  September,  1588,  he  had  issued  a  com- 
mission to  Sir  Thomas  Norris,  Sir  George 
Boucher,  and  Sir  George  Carew,  authoriz- 
ing them  "to  make  inquiry  by  all  good 
means,  both  by  oaths  and  otherwise,  to 
take  all  hulls  of  ships,  stores,  treasures, 
etc.,  into  yonr  bands,  and  to  apprehend 
and  execute  all  Spaniards  of  what  quality 
soever."  His  final  instruction  is  not  pleas* 
ant,  but  for  the  sake  of  historical  truth 
must  not  be  omitted :  *'  Torture  may  be 
used  in  prosecuting  this  inquiry.*'  Cox, 
in  his  **  History  of  Ireland,"  alludes  to 
this  commission,  and  says  that  it  **  prov- 
ing ineffectual,  and  the  lord  deputy  'be- 
ing desirous  to  have  a  finger  in  the  pie,' 
went  personally  to  Ulster  in  November, 
to  the  great  charge  of  the  queen  and 
country  but  to  very  little  purpose."  Fynes 
Moryson  also  describes  the  expedition  in 
somewhat  similar  terms,  and  attributes 
the  zeal  of  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam  to  a 
desire  to  appropriate  the  spoil  himself. 
Cuellar  states  that  the  great  governor,  pur- 


posing to  recover  the  booty,  approached 
the  castle  of  "  Manglana,"  the  chieftain 
who  had  sheltered  the  Spaniards. 

The  personage  here  called  Man^lana 
must  have  been  a  chief  named  M*Glan- 
nahie  or  M*Glannathie,  who  was  described 
by  Sir  Richard  Bingham,  the  governor  of 
Connaught,  in  a  letter  to  the  lord  deputy, 
Sir  John  Perrot,  in  1586,  as  '*  a  most  bad 
man."  He  is  also  reported  as  fortifying 
and  building  his  castle  *Mn  most  suspi- 
cious sort."  Another  letter  in  the  Irish 
State  Papers,  dated  September,  1588, 
about  the  time  when  Cuellar  was  his 
guest,  states  that  **  M'Glannathie  hath 
made  proclamation  that  all  the  wood- 
kernes  shall  resort  unto  him,  and  tbey 
shall  have  entertainment."  **  We  Span- 
iards who  were  with  him,"  says  Cuellar, 
when  Manglana,  seeing  the  magnitude  of 
the  forces  marching  against  bira,  was  pre- 
paring to  retire  to  the  mountains  — 

we,  too,  became  aware  of  our  own  danger  and 
knew  not  what  to  do.  One  Sunday  after  mass, 
this  savage  with  his  hair  over  his  eyes  informed 
us  that  he  should  depart  with  people  and  cattle, 
inouiring  of  us  what  we  purposed  to  do  in 
order  to  save  our  lives.  I  took  aside  the  eight 
Spaniards  who  were  with  me,  all  trusty  men, 
and  told  them  that  great  as  had  been  our  past 
trials,  greater  yet  were  in  store  for  us. 

He  then  proposed  to  them  to  undertake 
the  defence  of  the  castle,  which  was  built 
in  a  deep  lake  more  than  a  league  in 
breadth  in  some  places,  and  from  three  to 
four  leagues  in  length.  A  river,  he  says, 
discharges  from  it  into  the  sea,  but  no 
vessels  could  ascend  it  to  attack  the  cas- 
tle, which  was  moreover  protected  by  deep 
morasses  on  the  mainland* opposite.  In 
all  probability  he  here  alludes  to  a  castle 
on  the  island  of  Inishkeen  in  Lough  Mel- 
vin.  The  conditious  described  seem  to 
apply  to  this  spot,  where  it  is  known  that 
M'GlaDnathie  possessed  a  castle  long  since 
in  ruins.  Finally  Manglana  entrusted  the 
castle  to  Cuellar  and  his  eight  compan- 
ioDS,  supplying  them  with  arms  and  pro- 
visions. In  a  short  time  the  enemy,  who 
is  now  described  as  being  eighteen  hun- 
dred strong,  took  up  a  position  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  and  a  half,  not  being  able 
to  approach  nearer  by  reason  of  water. 

From  this  post  he  attempted  to  intimidate 
us,  hanging  two  Spaniards  and  committing 
other  outrages.  Several  times  he  sent  a 
trumpet  to  us,  offering  to  spare  our  lives  and 
to  send  us  to  Spain  ii  we  would  surrender  the 
castle  to  him. 

The  defenders  treated  these  proposals 
with  contempt,  and  after  a  blockade  of 
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seventeen  days  the  enemy  was  compelled 
by  stress  of  weather  to  withdraw  and.  to 
return  to  Dublin. 

Sir  William  Fitzwilliam  described  his 
expedition  in  two  letters  still  extant  (Irish 
State  Papers).  The  first  is  addressed  to 
Burghley,  and  reports  bis  arrival  at  Ath- 
lone  on  the  loth  of  November,  1588.  The 
second,  which  is  addressed  to  the  Privy 
Coiincil  and  dated  on  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1588,  states  that  the  expedition  left 
Dublin  on  the  4th  of  November,  and  re- 
turned on  the  23rd  of  December. 

Without  loss  of  any  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
army,  neither  brought  I  home,  as  the  captams 
informed  me,  scarce  twenty  sick  persons  or 
thereabouts;  neither  found  I  the  water,  nor 
other  great  impediments  which  were  objected 
before  my  going  out  to  have  been  dangerous, 
otherwise  than  very  reasonable  to  pass. 

It  will  be  observed  that  he  makes  no 
mention  of  a  blockade  of  M'Glannathie*s 
castle.  The  employment  of  his  whole 
force  for  seventeen  days  would  have  been 
too  important  an  incident  to  omit,  even  if 
want  of  success  had  tempted  him  to  con- 
ceal it.  Cuellar,  it  must  be  remembered, 
had  some  inducement  to  magnify  his  own 
success.  Although  he  had  escaped  the  hal- 
ter, his  conduct  might  yet  be  called  in  ques- 
tion on  his  return  to  Spain.  Allowance 
roust  be  made  for  a  little  coloring  In  this 
part  of  his  narrative.  That  a  detachment 
may  have  been  sent  to  blockade  the  castle 
seems  probable,  and  the  employment  of 
threats  may  have  been  due  to  the  want 
of  force  with  which  to  attack  a  position  so 
strong  by  nature,  though  weak  in  the 
number  of  its  defenders.  Had  the  castle 
been  invested  by  all  the  forces  of  the  lord 
deputy  they  would  not  have  amounted  to 
eighteen  hundred  men,  as  stated  by  Cuel- 
lar; for  a  list  dated  the  1st  of  January, 
1589,  which  exists  among  the  State  Papers, 
shows  that  they  consisted  of  eleven  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  men.  The  details  are 
given  with  great  precision,  except  that  a 
blank  is  left  in  lieu  of  the  number  of  **  Sir 
Richard  Dyer's"  men,  an  unknown  but, 
judging  by  other  items  in  the  list,  a  prob- 
ably insignificant  addition  to  the  total. 

On  the  withdrawal  of  the  English,  Man- 
glana  came  back  to  his  castle. 

He  acknowledged  us  as  loyal  friends,  and 
placed  everything  he  possessed  at  our  disposal ; 
as  did  the  other  principal  persons  of  the  place. 
He  presented  me  with  his  sister,  whom  he 
offered  in  marriage.  I  expressed  my  grati- 
tude, but  rather  requeued  a  guide  to  lead  me 
to  some  place  whence  I  could  embark  for 
Scotland. 


Manglana,  unwilling  to  lose  men  who 
had  proved  themselves  such  trusty  allies, 
wished  to  retain  them  in  his  service. 
Cuellar,  learning  his  designs,  escaped  se- 
cretly with  four  other  Spaniards,  ten  days 
after  Christmas,  1588. 

God  only  knows  what  hardships  we  endured. 
After  twenty  days*  travelling,  I  found  myself 
at  the  place  where  Alonzo  de  Leiva,  the  Conde 
de  Paredes,  and  Don  Tomas  de  Granvcla  were 
lost,  in  company  with  so  many  other  gentlemen 
that  a  list  of  their  names  would  fill  quires  of 
paper.  I  entered  the  huts  of  some  of  the 
savages,  who  told  me  pitiable  stories  of  our 
people  who  were  drowned  there,  showing  me 
much  spoil  and  many  valuables  which  had 
been  taken  from  them. 

This  reference  to  the  loss  of  Leiva 
shows  that  the  place  mentioned  was  Dun- 
luce,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bann  River, 
some  seventy  miles  from  Lough  Melvin 
—  a  distance  which  could  easily  have  been 
traversed  in  the  twenty  days  of  which 
Cuellar  speaks.  Don  Alonzo  de  Leiva 
had  been  first  wrecked  in  the  Rata  galeoo 
in  Blacksod  Bay,  and  had  re-embarked  io 
another  ship,  which  anchored  there  shortly 
afterwards.  Again  wrecked  in  this  second 
vessel  at  the  mouth  of  Killibegs  Harbor 
in  Donegal  Bay,  he  tempted  fate  a  third 
time  in  a  galeass,  which  he  and  his  com- 
panions contrived  to  repair,  and  was 
wrecked  at  last  at  Dunluce,  where  be  per- 
ished. 

A  Greek  prisoner,  whose  evidence  is  10 
existence,  described  him  as  a  "  whitely 
man  with  an  Abram  beard.*' 

As  destined  to  the  command  of  the  ex- 
pedition in  the  event  of  Medina  Sidonia*s 
death,  and  as  a  person  of  the  highest  rep- 
utation among  his  countrymen,  the  im- 
portance which  attaches  to  his  fate  may 
justify  this  passing  digression. 

The  place  where  Cuellar  now  found 
himself  was  within  easy  reach  of  Scotland* 
not  more  than  thirty  miles  from  the  sooth* 
ern  point  of  I  slay. 

Anxiously  inquiring  for  some  means  of 
escape  from  Ireland,  he  learned  that  cer- 
tain small  craft,  which  belonged  to  **EI 
Principe  Ocan  •*  —  0*Cahan  —  a  chief 
whose  territory  lay  between  Lough  Foyle 
and  the  Baoo  River,  were  about  to  sail 
for  Scotland. 

Crawling  along,  sadly  impeded  by  his 
wounded  leg,  Cuellar,  on  arriving,  found 
that  these  vessels  had  sailed  two  days 
previously.  In  great  suffering,  abandoned 
as  before  by  his  companions,  who  pressed 
on  to  seek  a  means  of  escape,  and  aar» 
rounded  by  enemies,  he  was  sheltered  and 
concealed  in  a   mountain  hut  by  some 
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women  who  took  pity  on  him,  and  who 
kept  him  for  six  weeks,  until  his  wound 
was  healed. 

O'Cahan,  dreading  the  English,  was  un- 
willing to  receive  him.  In  his  absence  on 
some  expedition,  Cuellar  ventured  into  his 
fillage,  where  two  English  soldiers,  sus- 
pecting his  nationality,  were  on  the  point 
of  capturing  him. 

Warned  of  his  danger,  he  eluded  them 
and  escaped  from  the  place,  reaching  in 
the  course  of  a  day  the  shores  of  a  large 
lake,  where  the  natives  treated  him  with 
kindness.  Near  this  place  he  fell  in  with 
a  bishop,  who  was  in  hiding  for  fear  of 
the  English.  *'  He  was  dressed  as  a  sav- 
age, and  I  assure  you  that  when  I  kissed 
bis  hand  I  could  not  restrain  my  tears. 
He  had  with  him  twelve  Spaniards  waiting 
an  opportunity  to  escape  to  Scotland." 

At  the  end  of  six  days  a  boat  arrived, 
and  they  prepared  to  depart.  The  bishop 
said  mass  to  them  and  supplied  them  with 
provisions  and  good  advice,  counselling 
them  to  submit  patiently  to  whatever 
might  befall  them  in  Scotland,  where  roost 
of  the  people  were  Lutherans. 

Cuellar  gives  the  name  of  Don  Rei- 
mando  Termi,  of  the  see  of  Times,  to 
this  bishop.  The  context,  as  well  as  his 
Christian  name,  seem  to  show  that  he  was 
a  native  of  Spain. 

Proper  names  suffered  greatly  at  the 
hands  of  Spaniards  of  that  period.  The 
Isle  of  Wight,  for  instance,  is  found  un- 
der nine  different  names,  ranging  from 
Vich,  through  Duich,  to  Ubiech.  The 
see  of  Times  may  be  some  corruption  of 
Tuam.  Research  has,  however,  failed  to 
identify  it,  and  this  not  very  important 
point  may  be  left  to  conjecture. 

Eighteen  persons  embarked  in  a  crazy 
boat  and,  meeting  with  bad  weather,  were 
compelled  to  make  for  one  of  the  Scotch 
islands. 

Cuellar's  geography  here  becomes  so 
▼ague  that  it  is  impossible  to  trace  his 
course.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  in  a  few 
days  they  succeeded  in  reaching  the  main- 
land of  Scotland,  where  they  hoped  for 
succor  from  King  James.  They  were, 
however,  disappointed,  as  he  **  neither  as* 
sisted  them,  nor  gave  them  a  real."  ' 

They  remained  for  six  months  in  Scot- 
land in  a  state  of  great  destitution,  and 
would  have  been  delivered  up  to  Elizabeth 
but  for  the  intervention  of  certain  Catholic 
lords. 

"The  king  of  Scotland  possessed  no 
authority  as  a  king,  and  could  not  move  a 
foot  nor  eat  a  mouthful  without  the  queen's 
permission,"  says  Cuellar. 
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A  message  was  at  last  conveyed  to  the 
Duke  of  Parma,  who  bargained  with  a 
Scotch  merchant  to  carry  the  Spaniards 
to  Flanders  at  the  rate  of  five  ducats  a 
head.  So  many  had  found  their  way  to 
Scotland  that  four  vessels  were  required 
to  transport  them.  Bad  weather  com- 
pelled them  to  take  shelter  in  Yarmouth 
Roads ;  but  the  Privy  Council,  now  no 
longer  fearing  them,  granted  a  safe  con- 
duct as  against  any  English  ships  that 
might  fall  in  with  them. 

By  some  act  of  treachery  their  enemies 
in  Holland  were  made  aware  of  their  em- 
barkation, and  lay  in  wait  for  them  off 
Dunkirk.  Cuellar  was  wrecked  once  more. 
His  ship  having  been  driven  ashore,  he 
escaped  to  land  by  swimming,  but  two 
hundred  and  seventy  of  his  companions 
were  slaughtered  by  the  Hollanders  in  his 
sight. 

Here  his  narrative,  which  is  dated  from 
Antwerp  the  4th  of  October,  1589,  ends, 
and  of  his  future  career  no  trace  is  to  be 
found  in  Captain  Duro's  volumes.  Other 
Spaniards  no  doubt  underwent  similar 
hardships;  but  of  the  thousand  cast  on 
the  coast  of  Ireland  only  a  small  number 
survived  to  tell  the  tale.  Cold  and  hunger, 
the  halter  and  the  sword,  left  but  a  small 
chance  of  escape.  The  natives  robbed 
as  long  as  there  was  anything  to  rob,  mur- 
dering those  who  offered  any  resistance. 
The  English  exterminated  the  remainder 
who  fell  into  their  hands,  except  in  the 
rare  cases  of  superior  officers,  from  whom 
a  ransom  might  be  expected. 

In  those  days  compassion  was  a  virtue 
unknown  to  both  Spaniards  and  English 
in  their  dealings  with  each  other.  If,  on 
the  one  hand.  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam,  as 
has  been  seen,  deliberately  authorized  the 
use  of  torture.  Lope  de  Vega,  in  the 
**  Dragontea,"  a  metrical  history  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  written  some  ten  years 
later,  made  merry  over  the  torture  of  eigh- 
teen English  prisoners  captured  at  sea. 
Flesh,  bones,  and  nerves  crushed  together, 
with  a  grim  pleasantry  about  confession 
extorted  from  heretics  whose  creed  ab- 
horred it,  form  the  subject  of  a  cruel 
stanza.  National  hatred  and  religious 
fanaticism  were  little  tempered  by  mercy, 
in  spite  of  the  boasted  chivalry  of  the 
time.  A  conquered  enemy,  especially  if 
an  invader,  must  prepare  to  meet  the 
worst. 

Here  we  bid  farewell  to  Cuellar,  with  a 
hope  that  Philip,  who  could  overlook  the 
gigantic  failure  of  the  hapless  Medina 
Sidonia,  may  have  found  it  consistent  with 
his  royal  mercy  to  pardon  one  who  seems 
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to  have  been  blameless,  and  who  had  un- 
doubtedly su£Eered  greatly  in  the  service 
of  bis  king. 

DUCIE. 


From  ChambeiV  Journal. 
A  HOUSE  DIVIDED  AGAINST  ITSELF. 

BY  MRS.   OUPHANT. 
CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Constance  Waring  had  not  been  en- 
joying herself  in  Bordighera.  Her  amuse- 
ment indeed  came  to  an  end  with  the 
highly  exciting  yet  disagreeable  scene 
which  took  place  between  herself  and 
young  Gaunt  the  day  before  he  went  away. 
It  is  late  to  recur  to  this,  so  much  having 
passed  in  the  mean  time;  but  it  really  was 
the  only  thing  of  note  that  happened  to 
her.  The  blank  negative  with  which  she 
had  met  his  suit,  the  air  of  surprise,  al- 
most indignation,  with  which  his  impas- 
sioned appeal  was  received,  confounded 
poor  young  Gaunt.  He  asked  her,  with 
a  simplicity  that  sprang  out  of  despair, 
**  Did  you  not  know  then  ?  Were  you 
not  aware?  Is  it  possible  that  you  were 
not  —  prepared  ?  " 

"For  what,  Captain  Gaunt?*'  Con- 
stance asked,  fixing  him  with  a  haughty 
look. 

He  returned  that  look  with  one  that 
would  have  cowed  a  weaker  woman.  "  Did 
you  not  know  that  I  —  loved  you  ?  "  he 
said. 

Even  she  quailed  a  little.  **Oh,  as  for 
that,  Captain  Gaunt!  —  a  man  must  be 
responsible  for  his  own  follies  of  that 
kind.  I  did  not  ask  you  to  —  care  for  me, 
as  you  say.  I  thought,  indeed,  that  you 
would  have  the  discretion  to  see  that  any- 
thing of  the  kind  between  us  was  out  of 
the  question.*' 

'*  Why  ?  "  he  asked,  almost  sternly ;  and 
Constance  hesitated  a  little,  finding  it  per- 
haps not  so  easy  to  reply. 

"  Because,"  she  said  after  a  pause,  with 
a  faint  flush,  which  showed  that  the  effort 
cost  her  something  —  "  because  —  we  be- 
long to  two  different  worlds  —  because  all 
our  habits  and  modes  of  living  are  differ- 
ent." By  this  time  she  began  to  grow  a 
little  indignant  that  he  should  give  her 
so  much  trouble.  "  Because  you  are  Cap- 
tain Gaunt  of  the  Indian  service,  and  1 
am  Constance  Waring,"  she  said  with 
angry  levity. 

He  grew  deadly  red  with  fierce  pride 
and  shame. 

'*  Because  you  are  of  the  higher  dass, 


and  I  of  the  lower,"  he  said.  "Is  that 
what  you  mean  ?  Yet  I  am  a  gentleman, 
and  one  cannot  well  be  more." 

To  this  she  made  no  reply,  but  moved 
away  from  where  she  had  been  standing 
to  listen  to  him,  and  returned  to  her  chair. 
They  were  on  the  loggia,  and  this  sudden 
movement  left  him  at  one  end,  while  she 
returned  to  the  other.  He  stood  for  a 
time  following  her  with  his  eyes;  then, 
having  watched  the  angry  abandon  with 
which  she  threw  herself  into  her  seat, 
turning  her  head  away,  he  came  a  little 
closer  with  a  certain  sternness  in  his  as- 
pect. 

**  Miss  Waring,**  he  said,  **  notwith- 
standing the  distance  between  us,  you 
have  allowed  me  to  be  your  —  companion 
for  some  time  past." 

•*  Yes,"  she  said.  "  What  then  ?  There 
was  no  one  else,  either  for  roe  or  for 
you." 

*'  That,  then,  was  the  sole  reason  ?  " 

'*  Captain  Gaunt,"  she  cried,  "  what  is 
the  use  of  all  this  ?  We  were  thrown  in 
each  other's  way.  I  meant  nothing  more ; 
if  you  did,  it  was  your  own  fault.  You 
could  not  surely  expect  that  I  should 
marry  you  and  go  to  India  with  you  ?  It 
is  absurd  —  it  is  ridiculous,"  she  cried 
with  a  hot  blush,  throwing  back  her  head. 
He  saw  with  suddenly  quickened  percep- 
tions that  the  suggestion  filled  her  with 
contempt  and  shame.  And  the  young 
man's  veins  tingled  as  if  fire  was  in  theni ; 
the  rage  of  love  despised  shook  his  very 
soul. 

"And  why?"  he  cried;  "and  why?" 
his  voice  tremulous  with  passion.  "  What 
is  ridiculous  in  that?  It  maybe  ridicu- 
lous that  I  should  have  believed  in  a  g^irl 
like  you.  I  may  have  been  a  vaio,  weak 
fool  to  do  it,  not  to  know  that  I  was  only 
a  plaything  for  your  amusement ;  but  it 
never  could  be  ridiculous  to  think  that  a 
woman  might  love  and  marry  an  honorable 
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man. 

He  paused  several  times  to  command 
his  voice,  and  she  listened  impatient,  not 
looking  at  him,  clasping  and  unclasping 
her  hands. 

"It  would  be  ridiculous  in  me,"  she 
cried.  "  You  don't  know  me,  or  you  never 
would  have  dreamt—*  Captain  Gaunt« 
this  had  better  end.  It  is  of  no  use  lash- 
ing yourself  to  fury,  or  me  either.  Think 
the  worst  of  me  you  can  ;  it  will  be  all  the 
better  for  you  —  it  will  make  you  hate  me. 
Yes,  I  have  been  amusing  myself;  and  ao« 
I  supposed,  were  you  too." 

"No,"  he  said,  "you  could  not  thiak 
that." 
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She  tarned  round  and  gave  him  one 
look,  then  averted  her  eyes  again,  and  said 
DO  more. 

"  You  did  not  think  that/'  he  cried  vehe- 
mently. **  You  knew  it  was  death  to  me, 
and  you  did  not  mind.  You  listened  and 
smiled,  and  led  me  on.  You  never  checked 
me  by  a  word,  or  gave  me  to  under- 
stand —  Oh,"  he  cried  with  a  sudden 
cJiaoge  of  tone,  "Constance,  if  it  is  In- 
dia, if  it  is  only  India,  you  have  but  to 
hold  up  a  finger,  and  I  will  give  up  India 
without  a  word  !  " 

He  had  suddenly  come  close  to  her 
again.  A  wild  hope  had  blazed  up  in 
him.  He  made  as  though  he  would  throw 
himself  at  her  feet.  She  lifted  her  hand 
hurriedly,  to  forbid  this  action. 

^ Don't ! "  she  cried  sharply.  **  Men  are 
Dot  theatrical  nowadays.  It  is  nothing 
to  me  whether  you  go  to  India  or  stay  at 
home.  I  have  told  you  already  I  never 
thought  of  anything  beyond  friendship. 
Why  should  not  we  have  amused  each 
other,  and  no  harm  ?  If  I  have  done  you 
any  harm,  I  am  sorry ;  but  it  will  only  be 
for  a  very  short  time." 

He  had  turned  away,  stung  once  more 
into  bitterness,  and  had  tried  to  say  some- 
thing in  reply;  but  his  strength  had  not 
been  equal  to  his  intention,  and  in  the 
strong  revulsion  of  feeling,  the  young  man 
leant  against  the  wall  of  the  loggia,  hiding 
his  face  in  his  hands. 

There  was  a  little  pause.  Then  Con- 
stance turned  round  half  stealthily,  to  see 
why  there  was  no  reply.  Her  heart  per- 
haps smote  her  a  little,  when  she  saw  that 
attitude  of  despair.  She  rose,  and  after  a 
moment^s  hesitation,  laid  her  hand  lightly 
on  his  shoulder.  "Captain  Gaunt,  don^t 
vex  yourself  like  that.  I  am  not  worth  it. 
I  never  thought  that  any  one  could  be  so 
much  in  earnest  about  me." 

"Constance,"  he  cried,  turning  round 
quickly  upon  her,  "  1  am  all  in  earnest.  1 
care  for  nothing  in  the  world  but  you. 
Oh,  say  that  you  were  hasty  —  say  that 
you  will  give  me  a  little  hope !  " 

She  shook  her  head.  "I  think,"  she 
said, "  that  all  the  time  you  must  have  mis- 
taken me  for  Frances.  If  1  had  not  come, 
you  would  have  fallen  in  love  with  her, 
and  she  with  you." 

"  Don't  insult  roe,  at  least !  "  he  cried. 

"Insult  you  —  by  saying  that  my  sis- 
ter—^ You  forget  yourself.  Captain 
Gaunt.  If  my  sister  is  not  good  enough 
for  you,  I  wonder  who  you  do  think  good 
enough.  She  is  better  than  I  am ;  far 
better— in  that  way." 

**  There  ii  only  one  woman  in  the  world 
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for  me ;  1  don't  care  if  there  was  no  other,'* 
he  said. 

**  That  is  benevolent  towards  the  rest 
of  the  world,"  said  Constance,  recovering 
her  composure.  "  Do  you  know,"  she  said 
gravely,  "  1  think  it  will  be  much  better 
for  you  to  go  away.  I  hope  we  may  even- 
tually be  good  friends;  but  not  just  at 
present.  Please  go.  I  should  like  to  part 
friends ;  and  1  should  like  you  to  take  a 
parcel  for  Frances,  as  you  are  going  to 
London ;  and  to  see  my  mother.  But, 
for  heaven's  sake,  go  away  now.  A  walk 
will  do  you  good,  and  the  fresh  air.  You 
will  see  things  in  their  proper  aspect. 
Don't  look  at  me  as  if  you  could  kill  me. 
What  I  am  saying  is  quite  true." 

*'  A  walk,"  he  repeated  with  unutterable 
scorn,  **  will  do  me  good  1 " 

**Yes,"  she  said  calmly.  *'It  will  do 
you  a  great  deal  of  good.  And  change  of 
air  and  scene  will  soon  set  you  all  right. 
Oh,  1  know  very  well  what  1  am  saying. 
But  pray,  go  now.  Papa  will  make  his 
appearance  in  about  ten  minutes ;  and  you 
don't  want  to  make  a  confidant  of  papa." 

"  It  matters  nothing  to  me  who  knows," 
he  said ;  but  all  the  same  he  gathered 
himself  up  and  made  an  effort  to  recover 
his  calm. 

"It  does  to  me,  then,"  said  Constance. 
'*  I  am  not  at  ail  inclined  for  papa's  re- 
marks. Captain  Gaunt,  good-bye.  I  wish 
you  a  pleasant  journey ;  and  I  hope  that 
some  time  or  other  we  may  meet  again, 
and  be  very  good  friends." 

She  had  the  audacity  to  hold  out  her 
hand  to  him,  calmly  looking  into  his  eyes 
as  she  spoke.  But  this  was  more  than 
young  Gaunt  could  bear.  He  gave  her  a 
fierce  look  of  passion  and  despair,  waved 
his  hand  without  touching  hers,  and  hur- 
ried headlong  away. 

Constance  stood  listening  till  she  heard 
the  door  close  behind  him ;  and  then  she 
seated  herself  tranquilly  again  in  her 
chair.  It  was  evening,  and  she  was  wait- 
ing for  her  father  for  dinner.  She  had 
taken  her  last  ramble  with  the  Gaunts 
that  afternoon  ;  and  it  was  after  their  re- 
turn from  this  walk,  that  the  young  soldier 
had  rushed  back  to  inform  her  of  the  let- 
ters which  called  him  at  once  to  London, 
and  had  burst  forth  into  the  love-tale 
which  had  been  trembling  on  his  lips  for 
days  past.  She  had  known  very  well  that 
she  could  not  escape  —  that  the  reckoning 
for  these  innocent  pleasures  would  have 
to  come.  But  she  had  not  expected  it  at 
that  moment,  and  she  had  been  tempora- 
rily taken  by  surprise.  She  seated  her- 
self now  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  yet  regret. 
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••  Thank  goodness,  that's  over,"  she  said 
to  herself ;  but  she  was  DOt  quite  comfort- 
able on  the  subject.  lo  the  first  place,  it 
was  over,  and  there  was  an  end  of  all  her 
simple  fun.  No  more  walks,  no  more 
talks  skirting  the  edge  of  the  sentimental 
and  dangerous,  no  more  diplomatic  exer* 
tions  to  keep  the  victim  within  due  limits 
—  fine  exercises  of  power,  such  as  always 
carry  with  them  a  real  pleasure.  And 
then,  being  no  more  than  human,  she  had 
a  little  compunction  as  to  the  sufferer. 
"  He  will  get  over  it,"  she  said  to  herself ; 
change  of  air  and  scene  would  no  doubt 
do  everything  for  him.  Men  have  died, 
and  worms  have  eaten  them,  etc.  Still, 
she  could  not  but  be  sorry.  He  had 
looked  very  wretched,  poor  fellow,  which 
was  complimentary;  but  she  had  felt 
something  of  the  self-contempt  of  a  man 
who  has  got  a  cheap  victory  over  an  an* 
tagonist  much  less  powerful  than  himself. 
A  practical  swordsman  (or  woman)  of  so- 
ciety should  not  measure  arms  with  a 
merely  natural  person,  knowing  nothing 
of  the  noble  art  of  self-defence.  It  was 
perhaps  a  little  —  mean,  she  said  to  her- 
self. Had  it  been  one  of  her  own  species,  | 
the  duel  would  have  been  as  amusing 
throughout,  and  no  harm  done.  This 
vexed  her  a  little,  and  made  her  uneasy. 
She  remembered,  though  she  did  not  care 
much  at)out  books  or  the  opinions  of  the 
class  of  nobodies  who  write  them,  in  gen- 
eral, of  some  very  sharp  things  that  had 
been  said  upon  this  subject.  Lady  Clara 
Vere  de  Vere  had  not  escaped  handling ; 
and  she  thought  that  after  it  Lady  Clara 
must  have  felt  small,  as  Constance  War- 
ing did  now. 

But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  what  could 
be  more  absurd  than  for  a  man  to  sup- 
pose, because  a  girl  was  glad  enough  to 
amuse  herself  with  him  for  a  week  or  two, 
in  absolute  default  of  all  other  society, 
that  she  was  ready  to  marry  him,  and  go 
to  India  with  him  !  To  India  I  What  an 
idea  !  And  it  had  been  quite  as  much  for 
his  amusement  as  for  hers.  Neither  of 
them  had  any  one  else;  it  was  in  self- 
defence  —  it  was  the  only  resource  against 
absolute  dulness.  It  had  made  the  time 
pass  for  him  as  well  as  for  her.  He  ought 
to  have  known  all  along  that  she  meant 
nothing  more.  Indeed,  Constance  won- 
dered how  he  could  be  so  silly  as  to  want 
to  have  a  wife  and  double  his  expenses, 
and  bind  himself  for  life.  A  man,  she 
reflected,  must  be  so  much  better  off  when 
he  has  only  himself  to  think  of.  Fancy 
him  taking  her  bills  on  his  shoulders  as 
well  as  his  own  1    She  wondered,  with  a 


contemptuous  laugh,  how  he  would  like 
that,  or  if  he  had  the  least  idea  what  these 
bills  would  be.  On  the  whole,  it  was  evi- 
dent, in  every  point  of  view,  that  he  was 
much  better  out  of  it.  Perhaps  even,  by 
this  time  he  would  have  been  tearing  his 
hair,  had  she  taken  him  at  his  word. 
But  no.  Constance  could  not  persuade 
herself  that  this  was  likely.  Yet  he  would 
have  torn  his  hair,  she  was  certain,  before 
the  end  of  the  first  year.  Thus  she 
worked  herself  round  to  something  like 
self-forgiveness;  but  all  the  same  there 
rankled  at  her  heart  a  sense  of  meanness, 
the  consciousness  of  having  gone  out  in 
battle  array  and  vanquished  with  beat  of 
drum  and  sound  of  trumpet  an  unprepared 
and  undefended  adversary,  an  antagonist 
with  whom  the  struggle  was  not  fair.  Her 
sense  of  honor  was  touched,  and  all  her 
arguments  could  not  content  her  with  her- 
self. 

*'  I  suppose  you  have  been  out  with  the 
Gaunts  again  ?"  Waring  said,  as  they  sat 
at  table,  in  a  dissatisfied  tone. 

'*Yes;  bat  you  need  never  put  that 
question  to  me  again,  in  that  uncomfort- 
able way,  for  George  Gaunt  is  going  off 
to-morrow,  papa." 

*•  Oh,  he  is  going  off  to-morrow  ?  Then 
I  suppose  you  have  been  honest,  and 
given  him  bis  cong^  at  last  ?  '* 

**  I,  honest  ?  1  did  not  know  I  had 
ever  been  accused  of  picking  and  stealing. 
If  he  had  asked  me  for  his  cong^,  he 
should  have  had  it  long  ago.  He  has 
been  sent  for,  it  seems." 

^  Then  has  the  cong^  not  yet  been  asked 
for  ?  We  shall  have  him  back  again,  then, 
I  suppose?"  said  her  father,  in  a  tone  of 
resignation  and  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoul- 
ders. 

**No  —  for  his  people  will  be  away. 
They  are  going  to  Switzerland,  and  the 
Durants  are  going  to  Homburg.  Where 
do  you  mean  to  go,  when  it  is  too  hot  to 
stay  here  ?  " 

He  looked  at  her  half  angrily  for  a  mo- 
ment. "  It  is  never  too  hot  to  stay  here," 
he  said ;  then  after  a  pause :  **  We  can 
move  higher  up  among  the  hills." 

"  Where  one  will  never  see  a  soul  — 
worse  even  than  here !  " 

"  Oh,  you  will  see  plenty  of  country- 
folk," he  said  —  "a  fine  race  of  people, 
mountaineers,  yet  husbandmen,  which  is 
a  rare  combination." 

Constance  looked  up  at  him  with  a  little 
moue  of  mingled  despair  and  disdain. 

"With  perhaps  some  romantic  young 
Italian  count  for  you  to  practise  upon/* 
he  said. 
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Though  the  hamor  oo  bis  part  was  grim 
aod  derisive  rather  than  sympathetic,  her 
couDteoance  cleared  a  little.  "  You  know, 
papa,**  she  said  with  a  faintly  complaiaiog 
note,  **  that  my  Italian  is  very  limited,  aod 
your  counts  and  countesses  speak  no  lan« 
guage  but  their  own." 

''Oh,  who  can  tell?  There  may  be 
some  poor  soldier  on  furlough,  who  has 
French  enough  to  —  By  the  way,"  he 
added  sharply,  *'  you  must  remember  that 
tbey  don't  understand  flirtation  with  girls. 
If  you  were  a  married  woman  or  a  young 
widow " 

"  You  might  pass  me  off  as  a  young 
widow,  papa.  It  would  be  amusing  —  or 
at  least  it  might  be  amusing.  That  is  not 
a  quality  of  the  life  here  in  general.  What 
an  odd  thing  it  is  that  in  England  we  al- 
ways believe  life  to  be  so  much  more  amus- 
ing abroad  than  at  home." 

'*Itis  amusing  —  at  Monte  Carlo,  per- 
haps." 

Constance  made  another  maue  at  the 
name  of  Monte  Carlo,  from  the  sight  of 
which  she  had  not  derived  much  pleasure. 
"  I  suppose,"  she  said  impartially,  "  what 
really  amuses  one  is  the  kind  of  diversion 
one  has  been  accustomed  to,  and  to  know 
everybody;  chiefly  to  know  everybody," 
she  added  after  a  pause. 

*'With  these  views,  to  know  nobody 
must  be  bad  luck  indeed  !  " 

^Mt  is,"  she  said  with  great  candor; 
**that  is  why  I  have>been  so  much  with 
the  Gauots.  One  can't  live  absolutely 
alone,  you  know,  papa." 

**I  can  —  with  considerable  success," 
he  replied. 

"Ah,  you  I  There  are  various  things  to 
account  for  it  with  you,"  she  said. 

He  waited  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  know 
what  these  various  things  were;  then 
smiled  to  himself  a  little  angrily,  at  his 
daughter's  calm  way  of  taking  his  disabili- 
ties for  granted.  It  was  not  till  some 
time  after,  when  the  dinner  had  advanced 
a  stage,  that  be  spoke  again.  Then  he 
said  without  any  introduction :  "  I  often 
wonder,  Constance,  when  you  find  this 
life  so  doll  as  you  do " 

**  Yes,  very  dull,"  she  Mid  frankly, 
*' especially  now,  when  all  the  people  are 
going  away." 

"  1  wonder  often,"  he  repeated,  "  my 
dear,  why,  you  stay  ?  for  there  is  nothing 
to  recompense  you  for  such  a  sacrifice. 
If  it  is  for  my  sake,  it  is  a  pity,  for  I  could 
really  get  on  vtry  well  alone.  We  don't 
see  very  much  of  each  other ;  and  till  now, 
if  you  will  pardon  me  for  saying  so,  your 
miod  has  been  taken  up  with  a  pursuit 
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which  —  you  could  have  carried  on  much 
better  at  home." 

"You  mean  what  you  are  pleased  to 
call  flirtation,  papa?  No,  I  could  not 
have  carried  on  that  sort  of  thing  at  home. 
The  conditions  are  altogether  different. 
It  is  difficult  to  account  for  my  staying, 
when,  clearly,  you  don't  consider  me  of 
any  use,  and  don't  want  me." 

*'  I  have  never  said  that.  Of  course,  I 
am  very  glad  to  have  you.  It  is  in  the 
bond,  and  therefore  my  right.  I  was  re- 
garding the  question  solely  from  your 
point  of  view." 

Constance  did  not  answer  immediately. 
She  paused  to  think.  When  she  had 
turned  the  subject  over  in  her  mind,  she 
replied :  **  I  need  not  tell  you  how  com- 
plicated one's  motives  get.  It  takes  a 
long  time  to  make  sure  which  is  really  the 
fundamental  one,  and  how  it  works." 

"  You  are  a  philosopher,  my  dear." 

'*  Not  more  than  one  must  be  with  so- 
ciety pressing  upon  one  as  it  does,  papa. 
Nothing  is  straightforward  nowadays. 
You  have  to  dig  quite  deep  down  before 
you  come  at  the  real  meaning  of  anything 
you  do;  aod  very  often,  when  you  get 
hold  of  it,  you  don't  quite  like  to  acknowl- 
edge it,  even  to  yourself." 

"That  is  rather  an  alarming  preface, 
and  very  just  too.  If  you  don't  like  to 
acknowledge  it  to  yourself,  you  will  like 
still  less  to  acknowledge  it  to  me  ?  " 

"  I  don't  quite  see  that ;  perhaps  I  am 
harder  upon  mvself  than  you  would  be. 
No;  but  I  prefer  to  think  of  it  a  little 
more  before  I  tell  you.  I  have  a  kind  of 
feeling  now  that  it  is  because  — but  you 
will  think  that  a  shabby  sort  of  pride  —  it 
is  because  I  am  too  proud  to  own  myself 
beaten,  which  I  should  do,  if  I  were  to  go 
back." 

"  It  is  a  ytry  natural  sort  of  pride,"  he 
said. 

"  But  it  is  not  all  that.  I  roust  go  a 
little  deeper  still.  Not  to-night.  I  have 
done  as  much  thinking  as  I  am  quite  able 
for  to-night." 

And  thus  the  question  was  left  for  an- 
other day. 


From  The  Scottish  Review. 
FOUNDING  OF  THE  CONGO  FREE  STATE.* 

After  maintaining  an  almost  religious, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  an  obstinate, 

•  Th*  Congo  and  thg  Founding  of  its  Fret  State  : 
A  Story  of  Work  and  Exploration,  By  Hbnry  M. 
Stanlsy.    In  two  volumes.    London,  18S5. 
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silence  for  nearly  six  years,  Mr.  Stanley 
has  at  length  spoken  and  told  the  history 
of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  undertak- 
ings ever  attempted  by  man.  Though  the 
work  on  which  he  has  been  engaged  has 
been  carried  on  in  the  heart  of  Africa, 
among  the  uncivilized  and  wild  tribes 
dwelling  along  the  banks  and  tributaries 
of  a  great  and  almost  unknown  river,  it 
has  steadily  attracted  the  attention  of 
Europe;  every  scrap  of  information  re- 
specting  his  movements  has  been  eagerly 
read ;  and  the  issue  of  his  romantic  and 
perilous  enterprise  has  been  waited  for  by 
almost  the  whole  of  the  civilized  world 
with  an  anxiety  which  has  survived  the 
distractions  of  six  eventful  years  and 
dominated  every  other  interest  or  care. 
By  the  publication  of  the  two  volumes, 
whose  title  we  have  given  above,  the  un- 
generous suspicions  and  unfounded  ru- 
mors, from  time  to  time  set  in  circulation, 
of  his  high-handed  treatment  of  the  tribes 
among  whom  he  was  sent  as  the  apostle  of 
civilization,  have  been  effectually  dis- 
pelled. His  narrative,  and  it  is  a  remark- 
ably frank  one,  if  it  proves  anything, 
proves  that  he  has  achieved  an  extraordi- 
nary success,  and  that  he  has  achieved  it 
in  a  way  and  by  means  not  only  perfectly 
unimpeachable,  but  reflecting  the  greatest 
credit  on  his  tact  and  humanity,  and  de- 
serving of  the  very  highest  praise. 

The  stirring  episodes  which  lent  an 
almost  sensational  interest  to  the  pages  of 
*' Through  the  Dark  Continent'*  are  in 
the  present  volumes  entirely  wanting. 
Their  interest  is  of  a  profounder  and  more 
permanent  character.  When  he  de- 
scended the  Congo  in  the  year  1877,  Mr. 
Stanley  had  to  fight  his  way  through  hos- 
tile and  opposing  tribes;  the  narrative  he 
has  now  written  is  the  narrative  of  a  noble 
enterprise,  voluntarily  undertaken  and 
nobly  achieved,  in  the  interests  of  freedom 
and  commerce,  civilization    and   human 

{>rogress.  We  have  heard  him  called  the 
ast  of  the  Conquistadores ;  but  between 
him  and  the  Conquistadores  of  the  six- 
teenth century  there  is  all  the  difference 
there  is  between  light  and  darkness,  hu- 
manity and  barbarity,  the  spirit  of  a  no- 
ble and  enlightened  self-sacrifice  and  the 
fierce  passions  engendered  by  an  uncon- 
trollable lust  for  gold.  His  conquest  has 
been  won  neither  by  the  force  of  arms  nor 
for  the  purposes  of  tyranny  or  oppres- 
sion, but  by  persuasion  and  banter,  by 
rhetorical  artifice,  and  by  appealing  to 
such  motives  as  the  untutored  mind  of  the 
savage  is  capable  of  appreciating,  and  with 
a  view  to  the  elevation  of  a  vast  number 


of  rude  and  barbarous  tribes  in  the  scale 
of  civilized  existence.  During  the  whole 
course  of  the  six  years  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  his  enterprise,  he  has  had  re- 
course to  arms  but  once,  and  then  reluc* 
tantly  and  solely  in  self-defence  and  ia 
defence  of  those  whom  he  bad  undertaken 
to  protect. 

As  all  the  world  is  aware,  the  plan  of 
founding  the  Congo  Free  State  owes  its 
conception  to  the  generous  mind  of  the 
king  of  the  Belgians,  to  whom  the  vol- 
umes before  us  are  appropriately  dedi- 
cated, but,  as  we  learn  from  these,  the 
details  and  the  working  out  of  the  plaa 
are  due  solely  to  Mr.  Stanley.  Whatever 
praise  is  due  in  connection  with  the  en- 
terprise deserves  to  be  equally  divided. 
In  Mr.  Stanley  the  king  of  the  Belgians 
has  found  an  able  lieutenant,  capable  of 
entering  into  the  spirit  of  his  plans  and 
of  carrying  out  his  ideas ;  and  in  the  kin^ 
of  the  Belgians  Mr.  Stanley  has  enjoyed 
a  munificent  patron,  ready  to  assist  him 
on  all  occasions,  and  taking  an  unflagging 
interest  in  his  mission.  The  names  of 
both  will  descend  to  posterity  in  honora- 
ble connection  with  what  may  be  called 
their  joint  undertaking,  though  it  may  be 
that  the  name  of  the  actual  worker  will 
overshadow  that  of  the  original  founder. 

In  the  volumes  before  us,  Mr.  Stanley 
adheres  closely  to  his  text  from  begio- 
ning  to  end.  Here  and  there  one  meets 
with  an  admirable  description  of  scenery, 
but  hunting  scenes  and  descriptions  of  the 
useless  slaughter  of  wild  animals,  which 
have  become  the  commonplaces  of  books 
of  African  travel  and  exploration,  and  of 
which  more  than  sufficient  has  been 
served  out  to  the  public,  are  conspicuous 
by  their  almost  entire  absence.  Nor  has 
Mr.  Stanley  much  to  tell  here  respecting; 
the  manners,  customs,  and  superstitions 
of  the  tribes  he  came  in  contact  with, 
though  he  has  doubtless  seen  and  heard 
much  that  is  of  interest  to  the  student  of 
anthropology  and  folklore.  His  narra- 
tive is  one  of  heavy  and  difficult  work, 
requiring  infinite  skill  and  inexhaustible 
patience,  and  carried  on  with  indomitable 
energy  and  ffcrseve ranee.  To  make  his 
history  complete,  Mr.  Stanley,  of  course, 
gives  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Congo,  and  recapitulates  the  political  his- 
tory of  Congoiand.  We  hear,  also,  of  his 
interview  with  the  king  of  the  Belgians, 
of  the  Comitd  d'Etudes  du  Haut  Congo, 
the  African  International  Association,  and 
the  International  Association  of  the  Con- 
go, into  which  the  first  of  these  societies 
was  finally  merged.    But,  excepting  the 
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pages  necessarily  devoted  to  these  and  to 
the  coofereace  which  assembled  at  Berlio 
in  the  November  of  last  year,  these  two 
bulky  and  admirably  illustrated  volumes 
are  wholly  occupied  with  the  narrative  of 
a  work  which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  is 
absolutely  without  a  parallel. 

Early  in  November,  1878,  Mr.  Stanley 
received  an  invitation  to  be  at  the  Royal 
Palace,  in  Brussels,  at  a  certain  date  and 
hour.  On  arriving  there  at  the  appointed 
time,  he  discovered  that  various  persons  of 
more  or  less  note  in  the  commercial  and 
monetary  world,  from  England,  Germany, 
France,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  had  also 
been  summoned.  After  waiting  a  little 
tbey  were  ushered  into  the  council-room, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  "  it  transpired  that 
the  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  consider 
the  best  way  of  promoting  the  very  mod- 
est enterprise  of  studying  what  might  be 
made  of  the  Congo  River  and  its  basin." 
Information  was  sought  and  obtained  in 
connection  with  the  project  from  Mr. 
Stanley ;  it  was  resolved  to  form  a  fund 
for  the  purpose  of  equipping  an  expedi- 
tion to  be  sent  to  the  Congo  with  a  vieiv 
10  the  acquisition  of  further  information  ; 
a  portion  of  the  capital,  amounting  to 
;^ 20,000,  was  subscribed  on  the  spot  for 
immediate  use,  and  the  subscribers  as- 
sumed the  name  and  title  of  "Comii^ 
d'Etudes  du  Haut  Congo."  It  was  re- 
solved that  the  expedition  should  be  organ- 
ized and  equipped  at  once.  Mr.  Stanley 
was  honored  with  the  charge  of  it,  and 
received  among  other  instructions,  the 
following,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect 
to  the  object  the  committee  had  in  view  ; 

I  was  to  erect  stations  according  to  the 
means  furnished  along  the  overland  route  — 
after  due  consideration  of  their  eligibility  and 
future  utility  —  for  the  convenience  of  the 
transport,  and  the  European  staff  in  charge, 
to  establish  steam-communication  wherever 
available  and  safe.  The  stations  were  to  be 
commodious,  and  sufficient  for  all  demands 
that  were  likely  to  be  made  on  them.  By  lease 
or  purchase,  ground  enough  was  to  be  secured 
adjoining  the  stations  so  as  to  enable  them  in 
time  to  become  self-supporting,  if  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  natives  should  favor  such  a  project. 
If  it  were  expedient  also,  land  on  each  siae  of 
the  route  adopted  for  the  traffic  was  to  be  pur- 
chased or  leased,  to  prevent  persons  ill-dis- 
posed towards  us  from  frustrating  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Committee  through  sheer  love  of 
mischief  or  jealousy.  Such  acquired  land, 
however,  might  be  sub-let  to  any  European,  at 
a  nominal  rent,  who  would  agree  to  abstain 
from  intrigue,  from  inciting  the  natives  to 
hostility,  and  from  disturbing  the  peace  of  the 
ooontzy.    (L  27.) 
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No  time  was  lost  in  carrying  out  these 
instructions.  The  meeting  above  referred 
to  was  held  on  the  25th  of  November, 
1878 ;  a  second  meeting  of  the  committee 
was  held  on  the  9th  of  the  following  month ; 
on  the  2nd  of  January,  1879,  ^^'  ^^^  plans 
and  estimates  for  expenses  for  the  first 
six  months  of  the  expedition  were  laid  by 
Mr.  Stanley  before  a  general  council ;  and 
on  the  23rd  of  the  same  month  he  was 
hurrying  through  France  and  Italy  to  meet 
the  steamer  Albion,  of  Leith,  which  had 
been  chartered  for  the  use  of  the  expedi- 
tion, in  order  to  proceed  in  her  to  Zanzibar 
for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  as  many  of  his 
old  comrades  as  were  willing  to  join  him 
again  on  the  scene  of  their  recent  perilous 
adventures. 

At  Zanzibar,  besides  the  equipment  of 
his  own  expedition,  Mr.  Stanley  was  oc- 
cupied with  the  direction  of  several  others, 
but  towards  the  latter  part  of  May,  1879, 
after  enlisting  sixty-eight  Zanzibaris,  three- 
fourths  of  whom  had  accompanied  him 
across  Africa,  he  set  sail  in  the  Albion, 
and  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  14th  of  August  sighted  the  land  lying 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo.  An  hour  after 
receiving  the  pilot  on  board,  the  Albion 
was  lying  at  anchor  abreast  the  upper  end 
of  the  Dutch  factories  at  Banana  Point. 
Here  Mr.  Stanley  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  officers  of  the  expedition  —  an 
American,  two  Englishmen,  five  Belgians, 
two  Danes,  and  one  Frenchman.  In  the 
harbor  was  a  small  flotilla  of  steamers  in- 
tended for  the  expedition,  while  on  shore 
was  a  cargo  of  miscellaneous  goods  which 
had  been  brought  out  and  discharged  by 
the  steamer  Barga. 

At  Banana  Haven  the  final  arrange- 
ments had  to  be  made  for  the  ascent  of 
the  river;  but  before  they  were  completed 
much  had  to  be  done  and  borne.  A  close 
examination  of  the  flotilla  showed  that  the 
little  vessels  were  far  from  being  in  a  sat- 
isfactory condition.  One  of  them  proved 
itself  to  be  capable  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary freaks.  **  At  one  moment,"  observes 
Mr.  Stanley,  **she  had  over  ten  atmo* 
spheres  of  steam,  and  rushed  madly  on, 
while  we,  expectantly  watching  the  first 
signs  of  an  explosion,  were  ready  to  jump 
overboard ;  but  suddenly  the  guage  in- 
dicated descent,  and  the  paddle-wheels 
could  scarcely  revolve,  while  the  rudder 
never  had  the  slightest  control  of  her 
movements."  Another  steamer  required  a 
fender  all  round,  and  a  third  was  almost 
unmanageable,  her  rudder  was  too  narrow 
and  her  gunwale  too  low.  The  steam- 
ers, however,  seem  to  have  been  the  least 
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difficulty.  The  officers  were,  with  two 
honorable  exceptions,  dissatisfied.  Their 
contracts  and  rank  were  complained  of. 
Most  of  them  clamored  for  all  kinds  of 
expenses;  one  demanded  more  pay;  an- 
other  objected  to  his  messmates.  By 
judicious  trjeatment,  however,  the  suscep- 
tibilities of  each  were  gradually  soothed, 
harmony  was  restored,  and  on  the  21st  of 
August,  seven  days  after  Mr.  Stanley's 
arrival  at  Banana,  the  vessels  of  the  expe- 
dition, consisting  of  the  Albion  and  eight 
other  craft  of  various  sizes  (the  largest 
being  the  steel  twin  screw  steamer  La 
Belgique,  sixty-five  feet  long  and  eleven 
feet  beam ;  and  the  smallest  the  Jeune 
Africaine,  a  screw  launch,  twenty-five  feet 
long  and  five  feet  ten  inches  beam) 
steamed  out  of  Banana  Haven  and  began 
the  ascent  of  the  noble  river,  whose  ex- 
istence was  first  made  known  to  Europe 
through  the  enterprise  of  the  hardy  Por- 
tuguese navigator,  Diego  Cam,  in  the 
year  1484,  and  whose  former  appellation 
of  the  *'  Zaire  **  has  been  consecrated  by 
the  verse  of  Camoens :  — 

Alii  o  mui  grande  reino  estk  de  CongOp 
Por  n6s  j4  convertido  d  fe  de  Cbristo, 
Por  onde  o  Zaire  passa  claro  e  longo, 
Rio  pelos  antiguos  nunca  visto. 

Boma,  once  the  horrible  emporium  of 
the  slave-trade,  was  reached  after  a  sail 
of  eight  days;  a  depot  was  formed  at 
Mussuko,  four  hours  higher  up  the  stream 
on  the  south  bank ;  and  the  Albion,  after 
making  one  or  two  trips  between  Mus- 
suko  and  Banana  Point,  in  order  to  bring 
up  the  goods  which  had  been  left  be- 
hind, was  released  from  river  duty,  taken 
down  to  Banana  Point,  coaled,  and  sent 
home,  on  the  17th  of  September,  direct  to 
Europe. 

The  expedition  was  now  thrown  en- 
tirely upon  its  own  resources.  So  far, 
all  had  gone  well  with  it.  In  thirty-four 
days  it  had  advanced  to  its  first  base  of 
operations,  at  a  distance  of  about  ninety 
miles  from  the  sea,  with  all  its  maUriel, 
and  with  every  promise  of  success  —  a 
promise  which,  as  we  shall  see,  was  not 
belied,  though  often  threatened.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  departure  of  the  Albion, 
preparations  were  made  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  a  permanent  lodgment  on  some 
point  higher  up  the  river.  The  point  fixed 
upon  after  a  careful  survey  was  Vivi,  six 
hours'  sail  in  a  nine-knot  steamer  above 
Boma,  and  a  few  hundred  yards  higher  up 
than  the  Calavanga  Islet,  mentioned  by 
Tuckey,  the  commander  of  the  unfortu- 
nate expedition  despatched  by  the  Brit- 


ish government  in  iSid  Vivi  is  now  the 
greatest  en trep6t  of  the  association;  the 
original  site  has  been  abandoned,  and  the 
station  has  been  rebuilt  in  a  more  ad- 
vantageous position.  But  before  Mr. 
Stanley  could  commence  operations  ia 
September,  1879,  much  difficult  work  had 
to  be  got  through.  A  palaver  had  to  be 
held,  and  terms  required  to  be  arranged 
with  the  neighboring  chiefs,  of  whom  there 
were  five.  At  the  palaver  which  was  sum- 
moned, the  five  chiefs  formed  a  some- 
what motley  group.  Vivi  Mavungu  of 
Banza  Vivi,  the  senior  lord  of  Vivi,  "stood 
out,  short  of  stature  and  club-footed,  with 
an  affected  scowl  of  defiant  truculency^ 
which  he  had  intended  for  one  of  blaod 
amiability,  dressed  in  a  blue  lackey's  coat « 
a  knit  Phrygian  cap  of  vari-colored  cottoa» 
^nd  a  lower  cloth  of  gaudy  pattern."  An- 
other was  clad  "  in  an  English  red  military 
tunic,  a  brown  felt  hat,  an  ample  cloth  of 
check  pattern  round  the  lower  portion  of 
his  body,  anklets  of  brass,  and  a  necklace 
of  elephant  hair  wove  through  a  few  fetish 
relics  for  good  luck."  A  third  was  be* 
f rocked  in  a  dark  blue  soldier's  coat ;  and 
a  fourth  could  boast  of  a  black  cloth 
frock-coat  and  a  black  silk  hat,  while  bit 
nether  uarts  were  encircled  by  an  ample 
robe  ot  crimson  savelist.  The  introduc- 
tions being  over,  the  object  of  the  expe- 
dition was  explained  through  the  medium 
of  a  lingster  or  interpreter;  proposals 
were  made  on  the  part  of  the  association ; 
and  the  chiefs,  after  begging  a  bottle  of 
gin  apiece,  returned  to  their  houses  to 
consider  what  the  mundeli^  or  trader,  as 
Mr.  Stanley  was  now  called,  bad  said 
to  them. 

On  the  following  day  they  returned, 
and  as  the  conference  which  followed  was 
in  its  general  features  similar  to  many 
others  that  were  held,  we  may  as  well  use 
Mr.  Stanley's  description  of  it :  — 

Punctually  at  the  time  appointed  the  Vivi 
chiefs,  and  their  armed  retinues,  appeared 
tricked  out  in  Congo  fashion's  garb,  second- 
hand military  and  lackey  coat^  and  gay  cotton 
cloths.  All  the  men  were  sober  and  cleanly. 
The  mats  were  unrolled,  and  the  decorous 
demeanor  suited  to  the  important  palaver  was 
assumed,  when  suddenly,  at  a  signal  from  the 
lingster,  the  salute  was  given,  none  rising  until 
the  senior  in  rank  had  risen,  bowed,  and  re* 
sumed  his  seat. 

The  conference  began  by  the  lingster,  Mas* 
sala,  describing  how  the  chiefs  had  gone  home, 
and  consulted  together  for  a  long  time ;  they 
had  agreed  that  if  the  Mundele  would  stay 
with  them,  that  of  all  the  land  unoccupied  by 
villages,  or  fiekls  and  gardens,  I  should  make 
my  choice,  and  build  as  many  bouses,  and  make 
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as  many  roads,  and  do  any  kind  of  work  I 
liked ;  that  I  should  be  considered  as  the 
"Mundel^*'of  Vivi,  and  no  other  white  man 
should  put  foot  on  Vivi  soil,  which  stretched 
from  the  LufCi  up  to  the  Banza  Kulu  district, 
and  inland  down  to  the  Loa  River,  without 
permission  from  me ;  no  native  chief  of  inland 
or  riverside  should  molest  any  man  in  my  em- 
ploy within  the  district  of  Vivi ;  help  should 
be  given  for  work,  and  the  people  of  Vivi, 
soch  as  liked,  should  engage  themselves  as 
workmen  ;  anybody,  white  or  black,  native  or 
foreign,  passing  to  and  fro  through  the  land, 
should  do  so  freely,  night  and  day,  without  let 
or  hindrance ;  if  any  disagreement  should  arise 
between  any  of  my  people,  white  or  black,  and 
the  people  of  Vivi,  they,  the  chiefs,  would 
promise  not  to  try  and  revenge  themselves,  but 
bring  their  complaint  before  the  Mundel^  of 
Vivi,  that  he  might  decide  upon  the  right  and 
the  wrong  of  it ;  and  if  any  of  their  people  were 
caught  in  the  act  of  doing  wron^,  then  the 
white  man  shall  promise  that  his  chief  shall  be 
called  to  hear  the  case  against  him,  and  if  the 
crime  is  proved,  the  chief  shall  pay  the  fine 
according  to  custom. 

"All  this,"  continued  Massala,  "shall  be  set 
down  in  writing,  and  you  shall  read  it,  and  the 
English  lingster  shall  tell  it  straight  to  us. 
But  first  we  must  settle  what  the  chiefs  shall 
receive  in  return  for  these  concessions."    (I. 

This  was  not  so  easily  settled.     If  they 
koow  little  of  the  arts  of  civilizatioa,  the 
Coogoese  know  how  to  drive  a  bargain. 
*Ma  the  roaoagement  of  a  bargain,*'  Mr. 
Stanley  reo^rks,."  I  should  back  the  Coo- 
goese Dative  against  Jew  or  Christian, 
Parsee  or  Banyao,  in  all  the  round  world. 
Unthioking  mea  may  perhaps  sa^  clever- 
ness at  barter,  and  shrewdness  id  trade, 
contort  not    with    their  unsophisticated 
cooditioD  and    degraded    customs.     Un- 
sophisticated is  the  very  last  term  I  should 
ever  apply  to  an  African  child  or  mao  in 
connection  with  the  knowledge  of  how  to 
trade.  ...  I  have  seen  a  child  of  eight 
do  more  tricks  of  trade  in  an  hour  than 
the  cleverest   European   trader  on    the 
Congo  could  do  tn  a  month.    There  is  a 
little  boy  at  Bolobo,  aged  six,  oamed  Lin- 
genji,  who  would  make  more  profit  out  of 
a  pound's  worth  of  cloth  than  an  English 
boy  of  fifteen  would  make  out  of  ;£io 
worth."    Four  hours  were  spent  before 
the  bargain  was  concluded,  and  Mr.  Stan- 
ley found  himself  obliged  to  pay  £^2  down 
in  cloth  and  a  rental  of  £2  per  month. 
The  papers  confirming  the  agreement  were 
then  drawn  up  in  due  form,  and  signed  by 
the  various  parties  concerned  in  the  mat- 
ter. 

The   mundeM   of  Vivi    had  certainly 
BO  particular  reason  to  be  highly  elated 
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with  his  barga^in.  He  had  obtained  a  site 
for  his  station,  but  he  had  had  to  pay 
heavily  for  it.  All  the  productive  parts 
of  Vivi  were  already  occupied  and  culti- 
vated, with  the  exception  of  about  five 
hundred  acres,  and  the  portion  he  had 
secured  was  a  wilderness  of  hill  slopes 
and  mountain  terraces,  plentifully  strewn 
with  rocks,  and,  from  an  agricultural  point 
of  view,  mostly  barren,  mean,  and  worth- 
less. On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which 
the  contract  was  signed,  be  wrote  in  his 
diary:  **  I  am  not  altogether  pleased  with 
my  purchase.  It  has  been  most  expen* 
sive,  in  the  first  place,  and  the  ^ent  is 
high.  However,  necessity  has  compelled 
me  to  it.  It  is  the  highest  point  of  naviga- 
tion of  the  Congo  opposite  which  a  land* 
ing  could  be  e£Eected.  The  landing-place 
is  scarcely  three  hundred  yards  long,  but 
if  the  shores  were  improved  by  levelling, 
available  room  for  ships  could  be  found 
for  fifteen  hundred  yards."  On  the  higher 
plateau  there  was  space  enough  for  a  city 
of  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  the 
place  promised  to  be  healthy.  For  the 
station,  the  lower  and  less  plateau  was 
chosen,  and  after  four  months'  incessant 
labor  the  rocks  were  cleared  away,  a  road 
was  made  from  the  landing-place  to  the 
summit  of  the  lower  tableland,  the  station 
was  built,  a  large  quantity  of  goods  was 
brought  up  from  Mussuko  and  safely 
housed,  and  all  things  were  ready  for  the 
advance  of  the  expedition. 

Hitherto  all  the  journeyiogs  had  been 
made  by  water ;  the  ample  bosom  of  the 
Congo  bad  formed  a  convenient,  if  at 
times  a  somewhat  intricate,  highway;  but 
a  few  miles  beyond  Vivi  the  Livingstone 
Cataracts  begin,  and,  as  navigation 
through  these  is  impossible,  progress  was 
possible  only  by  means  of  a  road.  The 
road  which  then  existed  was  a  mere  track 
through  a  wild  and  rugged  country,  and 
absolutely  impassable  for  wagons.  Isan- 
gila,  fifty-two  miles  above  Vivi,  had  already 
been  fixed  upon  as  the  nearest  eligible 
spot  for  the  next  station,  and  Mr.  Stanley 
resolved,  a  railway  being  impossible,  to 
join  the  two  by  means  of  a  road,  and  to 
transport  along  it  two  steamers,  several 
boats  belonging  to  the  expedition,  and  the 
requisite  stores.  But  before  this  vast  un- 
dertaking could  be  so  much  as  begun, 
much  preliminary  work  had  to  be  done. 
The  country  between  Vivi  and  Isangila 
required  to  be  surveyed,  and  the  best 
route  found  and  marked  out ;  palavers  had 
to  be  held,  terms  had  to  be  arranged  with 
some  thirty  or  more  chiefs,  and  the  claims 
of  every  proprietor  whose  field  or  garden 
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was  encroached  apon  by  the  road  had  to 
be  settled.  Nor  was  this  all ;  provisions 
and  the  requisite  tools  had  to  be  brought 
up  from  the  landino^.place  at  Vivi,  and  the 
former  conveyed  some  distance  in  advance. 
But  at  last  all  was  in  readiness,  and  at 
midday  on  the  i8th  of  March,  1880,  the 
work  of  making  the  road  was  begun.  The 
dense  long  grass  was  pulled  up,  trees 
were  hewn  down,  the  ground  was  cleared, 
levelled,  and  graded,  bridges  were  built, 
and  as  the  road  advanced,  the  wagons, 
laden  with  stores  and  boats,  and  sections 
of  the  steamers,  were  constantly  moved 
forwar^.  All  along  the  route  consider- 
able assistance  was  obtained  from  the 
natives,  many  hiring  themselves  out  at  so 
much  per  diem  to  labor  on  the  road,  and 
others  bringing  supplies  of  food;  but, 
considering  the  smallness  of  his  really 
e£Eective  force,  the  task  which  Mr.  Stanley 
undertook  and  achieved  was  enormous. 
On  the  2d  of  January,  1881,  within  ten 
months  from  the  actual  beginning  of  the 
work,  the  road,  within  a  few  feet  of  fifty- 
two  miles  in  length,  was  completed,  the 
boats  were  in  camp  on  the  shore  at  Isan- 
gila  waiting  to  be  repaired,  scraped,  and 
painted,  and  the  Royal,  a  small  screw- 
steamer  presented  to  the  expedition  by 
the  king  of  the  Belgians,  was  steaming  on 
the  river. 

Eighty-eight  miles  above  the  cataract  of 
Isangila  is  the  cataract  of  Ntombo  Mataka, 
and  opposite  to  the  latter  the  district  of 
Manyanga.  Here  it  was  resolved  to  erect 
the  next  station,  and  by  the  first  day  of 
May,  1881,  the  whole  camp  was  on  the 
spot. 

Thus  we  had  completed  [Mr.  Stanley  re- 
marks, with  a  touch  of  very  legitimate  pride] 
within  seventy  days,  a  total  journey  of  2,464 
English  statute  miles,  by  ascending  and  de- 
scending the  various  reaches  from  camp  to 
camp  in  fourteen  round  voyages,  the  entire 
distance  of  eighty-eight  miles  of  navigable 
water  that  extends  between  the  cataract  of 
Isangila  and  the  cataract  of  Ntombo  Mataka, 
abreast  of  the  district  of  Manyanga.  We  were 
now  140  miles  above  Vivi,  to  accomplish  which 
distance  we  had  been  employed  436  days  in 
road-making  and  in  conveyine  fifty  tons  of 
goods,  with  a  force  of  sixty-eight  Zanzibaris 
and  an  equal  number  of  West  Coast  and  in- 
land natives.  During  this  period  we  had  trav- 
elled 4,816  English  miles,  which,  divided  by 
the  number  of  days  occupied  in  this  heavy 
transport  work,  gives  a  quotient  of  over  eleven 
miles  per  day  I    (I.  269-7a) 

Stanley  Pool,  which  at  this  period  was 
the  destination  of  the  expedition,  was  still 
ninety-five  miles  distant.  Roads  had 
again  to  be  bailt,  and  steamers  and  goods 


conveyed  overland.  Worst  of  all,  the 
chief  of  the  expedition  was  laid  down  with 
fever,  and  his  death  momentarily  expected. 
Fortunately,  that  which  was  least  expected 
happened.  Mr.  Stanley,  though  severely 
shaken,  was  soon  able  to  resume  the  di- 
rection of  affairs.  By  the  3d  of  Decern- 
ber,  1881,  Stanley  Pool  was  reached,  and 
the  steamer  £n  Avant  was  quietly  floating 
in  the  snug  baylet  of  Kintamo,  with  no 
rapid  or  impediment  between  ber  and 
Stanley  Falls,  and  with  an  open  naviga- 
tion  of  about  five  thousand  miles  before 
her.  Leopoldhiil,  immediately  overlook* 
ing  the  pool,  was  chosen  as  the  site  of  the 
new  station,  which  received  the  name  of 
Leopoldville  in  honor  of  the  august 
founder  of  the  association,  and  is  probably 
destined,  on  account  of  its  admirable 
position,  to  become  a  magnificent  city  and 
the  chief  emporium  of  central  African 
trade.  It  has  already  given  promise  of 
what  it  may  become.  Within  a  few  months 
from  the  arrival  of  the  expedition,  cara- 
vans were  beginning  to  march  in  and  out 
of  the  station  at  regular  periods,  and  ad- 
ditional storerooms  required  to  be  built. 
The  scenery  around  it  is  magnificent,  the 
people  friendly,  and  the  climate  salubrious. 
Other  stations  were  subsequently  built 
further  up  the  river,  the  most  distant  being 
planted  on  Wan^  Rusari,  an  island  lying 
at  the  foot  of  the  Stanley  Falls,  ten  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  miles  above  Leopold- 
ville. 

The  roost  serious  difficulties  Mr.  Stanley 
had  to  contend  with,  in  carrying  out  this 
vast  and  novel  undertaking,  were  due  to 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  Congo  and 
the  physical  features  of  the  country  adja- 
cent to  it.  With  the  natives  he  had  com- 
paratively little  trouble,  and  far  less  thaa 
might  have  been  expected.  Generally 
speaking,  they  were  favorable  to  the  work 
on  which  he  was  engaged,  and  either  leot 
their  assistance  or  looked  on  with  interest. 
All  along  the  river  he  was  remembered  as 
the  white  man,  who  six  years  before  bad 
descended  it  in  his  boats.  Here  and 
there  he  was  greeted  with  loud  cries  of 
"Stanley"  or  "Tandelay,"  and  his  new 
name,  "  Bula  Matari,"  the  rock-breaker, 
given  to  him  by  the  natives  of  Vivi  be- 
cause of  his  feats  in  road-making,  bad 
preceded  him  in  almost  every  place  be 
visited.  At  Manyanga  his  reception  was 
of  a  somewhat  doubtful  character,  but  on 
the  Aruwimi,  where  anything  but  a  friendly 
welcome  might  have  been  looked  for,  his 
old  enemies,  the  Basokos,  after  a  little 
hesitation,  laid  aside  their  arms  and  re- 
quested him  to  camp  on  their  territory  as 
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a  frieod.  Only  at  Boloko  was  he  com- 
pelled to  have  recourse  to  arms  and  to  send 
for  the  Krupp  ^un  with  which  the  expedi- 
tioo  had  been  furnished  ;  but,  fortunately, 
before  the  officer  who  had  been  despatched 
for  it  could  return,  peace  had  been  con- 
cluded, and,  instead  of  being  turned 
against  the  natives,  the  gun  had  to  be 
fired  into  the  Congo  to  ^ive  them  some 
idea  of  its  power,  and  to  disabuse  them  of 
the  notion  that  it  was  merely  **  a  fine  piece 
of  wood  with  a  deep  hole  in  its  belly." 

On  his  way  from  Leopoldville  to  Stan- 
ley Falls,  Mr.  Stanley  saw  village  after 
village  in  ruins  and  desolation,  and  shortly 
afterwards  overtook  one  of  those  curses 
of  Africa,  an  Arab  slave-hunting  party, 
returning  with  its  spoils.  One  could  al- 
most wish  that  he  had  tried  the  virtues  of 
his  Krupp  gun  on  these  marauders  for  the 
purpose  of  liberating  their  human  booty 
and  avenging  the  merciless  atrocities  thev 
had  perpetrated.  For  some  time  he  hesi- 
tated. Few  men  could  have  done  oth- 
erwise. **  I  felt  conscious  for  a  short 
period,"  he  tells  us,  **  of  an  internal  strug- 
gle against  an  impulse  which  was  almost 
overwhelming,  to  avenge  these  devasta- 
tions and  massacres  of  a  sleeping  people." 
But  on  the  other  hand,  he  remarks,  **  I 
had  not  the  slightest  shadow  of  authority 
to  vindicate  the  dictates  of  justice.  1 
represented  00  constitutional  government, 
nor  had  1  the  shadow  of  authority  to  as- 
sume the  rS/e  of  censor,  judge,  and  exe- 
cutioner." The  subject  opens  up  a  nice 
question  which  it  is  not  our  business  here 
to  discuss.  We  are  clearly  of  opinion, 
however,  that  considering  the  vast  inter- 
ests he  had  in  charge,  and  the  whole 
circumstances  of  the  case,  Mr.  Stanley 
acted  with  prudence  and  discretion.  The 
establishment  of  the  association's  stations 
throughout  Congoland  will  do  more,  we 
imagine,  to  suppress  the  slave-trade  than 
any  number  of  Krupp  guns  that  are  likely 
to  be  beard  there  for  many  years  to  come. 

Several  of  the  native  chiefs  were  some- 
what difficult  to  deal  with.  One  or  two 
of  them  were  disposed  to  cause  trouble, 
and  a  good  deal  of  tact  and  address  was 
required  to  manage  them.  It  is  doubtful, 
indeed,  whether  any  other  man  than  Mr. 
Stanley  would  have  succeeded.  Here, 
however,  is  a  sample  of  what  may  be  made 
of  them.  In  1882,  when  Lutete,  chief  of 
Baoza  Lungu,  first  saw  one  of  the  agents 
of  the  association,  he  said  to  the  colored 
escort,  '*  Give  me  that  white  man  and  you 
may  go  in  peace.**  When  asked  what  he 
wished  a  white  man  for,  he  brutally  re- 
plied, **To  cut  his  throat."    He  was  then 


swaggering  under  a  load  of  palm  wine, 
and  had  so  often  levied  blackmail  on  other 
wayfarers,  and  badgered  them,  and  the 
white  man  seemed  so  innocent  and  guile- 
less, that  to  slit  his  throat  seemed  no  great 
crime  to  him.  But  in  1884,  Mr.  Stanley 
writes :  '*  To-day  Lutete  presents  an  exam- 
ple of  what  may  be  made  of  these  men. 
We  have  a  station  —  a  neat  and  happv 
station  —  governed  by  a  British  man-of- 
war's  man,  —  a  boatswain's  mate,  —  who 
leads  as  jolly  a  life  as  ever  he  lived  aboard 
any  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria's  ves- 
sels. With  only  twelve  men,  he  lives  in 
peace,  just  one  mile  away  from  the  *  fero- 
cious *  chief ;  and  this  same  throat-cutter  of 
two  years  ago,  now  furnishes  carriers  and 
table  servants,  besides  sending  his  chil- 
dren to  the  Baptist  school.  In  fact,  he  is 
a  most  exemplary  individual  in  every  re- 
spect" (ii.  208).  The  chiefs  of  Ntamo 
were  astute  enough  to  levy  a  kind  of  black- 
mail on  Mr.  Stanley  to  the  value  of  ;^2ia 
All  he  could  obtain  in  return  was,  at  first, 
the  promise  of  a  concession,  a  few  insig- 
nificant presents,  and  the  chief's  stafiE  as  a 
pledge  that  the  agreement  would  be  kept. 
Ngalyema,  who  posed  as  their  leader,  but 
turned  out,  though  wealthy,  and  capable 
of  putting  a  considerable  number  of  men 
into  the  field,  to  be  no  chief  at  all,  man- 
aged under  one  pretext  or  another  to  en- 
rich himself  at  Mr.  Stanley's  expense  to 
the  extent  of  ;£9oo,  while  all  that  he  had 
given  in  return  was  valued  at  £66.  But  for 
his  story  and  portrait,  and  for  the  portraits 
of  several  other  chiefs,  almost  equally 
interesting,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
Mr.  Stanley's  narrative.  They  suggest 
the  reflection  that  barbarous  as  the  Con- 
goese  chiefs  are,  shrewdness,  artifice,  and 
diplomacy,  are  as  highly  cultivated  among 
them  as  they  are  among  the  chiefs  o! 
more  civilized  peoples.  In  the  arts  of 
negotiation  they  are  by  no  means  children, 
and  are  quite  capable  of  holding  their  own 
with  the  white  man. 

Mr.  Stanley  estimates  the  extent  of  the 
Congo  Basin  at  not  less  than  1,508,000 
square  miles.  Of  these  the  French  own 
62,400;  the  Portuguese  30,700;  349,700 
are  yet  unclaimed;  and  1,065,200  belong 
to,  or  at  least  have  been  assigned  by  the 
common  consent  of  Europe  to,  the  Free 
State  he  has  founded.  The  chief  physical 
features  of  this  enormous  area  are  its  vast 
forests,  extensive  and  fertile  plains,  and 
magnificent  river  and  lake  system.  Its 
lakes  cover  an  area  of  31,694  square 
miles.  Among  them  are  lakes  Leopold 
II.,  Bangweola,  Tanganika,  Nfbtu  Nzig^ 
and    Mweru.    The   principal   river,  the 
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Congo,  though  surpassed  in  length  by 
several  others,  is  io  the  volume  of  its  dis- 
cbarge second  only  to  the  Amazon.  It 
is  measured  as  follows  :  — 

From  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  a  navigable 
length  of  no  miles,  as  far  as  Vivi,  thence  up* 
ward  to  Isangila,  the  lower  series  of  the  Liv- 
ingstone Falls,  50  miles ;  from  Isangila  to 
Manyanga  we  have  a  tolerably  navigable  stretch 
of  88  miles ;  between  Manyanga  and  Leopold- 
ville  is  the  upper  series  of  Livingstone  Falls, 
along  a  length  of  85  miles ;  from  Leopold vi He 
upward  to  Stanley  Falls  we  have  a  navigable 
length  of  1,068  miles ;  from  the  lowest  fall  of 
this  last  series  to  Nyangwe  there  is  a  course 
of  385  miles ;  from  Nyangwe  to  Mweru  the 
river  course  extends  448  miles ;  the  length  of 
Lake  Mweru  is  67  miles;  thence  to  Lake 
Bangweolo  is  220  miles ;  Lake  Bangweolo,  or 
Bemba,  is  167  miles  long;  and  thence  to  its 
sources  in  the  Chibale  Hills,  the  Chambezi 
has  a  length  of  360  miles ;  the  full  total  of 
these  several  courses  being  3,034  miles.  (II. 
339-340). 

Unlike  most  other  great  rivers,  the 
Congo  has  no  delta.  It  discharges  itself 
by  a  single  unbroken  estuary  seven  miles 
and  a  half  broad,  in  many  places  over 
two  hundred  fathoms  deep,  and  with  a 
current  of  from  five  to  seven  knots  an 
hour.  The  volume  of  water  brought 
down  has  been  variously  estimated;  the 
lowest  estimate  being  two  million,  and  the 
highest  four  million  three  hundred  and 
eighty-two  thousand  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond ;  but  the  data  on  which  the  latter  has 
been  based  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
reliable.  After  nearly  a  day^s  experi- 
ments, however,  above  Stanley  Pool, 
nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
the  sea,  Mr.  Stanley  found  that,  in  the 
early  part  of  March,  when  the  river  was 
lowest,  a  volume  of  one  million  four  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  cubic  feet  of 
water  flowed  per  second;  and  by  taking 
the  altitude  of  high  level,  as  shown  on 
the  face  of  a  clifiE,  he  calculated  that  at 
least  two  million  five  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  water  must  flow 
every  second  at  the  height  of  the  rainy 
season.  Before  this  water  can  reach  the 
sea  it  is  swollen  by  the  contributions  of 
a  multitude  of  rivers.  The  Mississippi, 
when  at  the  height  of  its  March  flood,  has 
an  outflow  of  one  million  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  cubic  feet  per  second ;  so 
that  its  volume  must  be  very  greatly  ex- 
ceeded by  that  of  the  Congo.  At  Ba- 
nana the  tide  rises  six  feet;  at  Ponta 
da  Lenha  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one 
inches;  and  at  Boma  from  two  to  three 
inches.  Twice  in  the  year  the  volume  of 
the  river  is  nearly  doubled.    The  first  or 


lesser  rise  begins  at  Boma  in  the  latter 
half  of  March,  and  attains  its  greatest 
height  between  the  i8th  and  31st  of  May. 
The  second  or  greater  rise  begins  during 
the  first  days  of  September,  and  continues 
to  between  the  15th  and  25th  of  Decem- 
ber. Between  the  15th  of  January  and  the 
loth  of  March  there  is  a  steady  fall,  after 
which  the  river  remains  unchanged  ua- 
til  the  lesser  rise  begins  again. 

The  scenery  along  the  banks  of  the 
Congo  is  affirmed  by  all  who  have  seen  it 
to  be  magnificent.  Mr.  Stanley  has  seea 
none  to  equal  it.  In  his  opinion  neither 
the  Indus  nor  the  Ganges,  the  Nile  nor 
the  Niger,  nor  any  of  the  rivers  of  North 
or  South  America  has  any  glories  of 
mountain  or  foliage  or  sunlight,  which  are 
not  greatly  excelled  by  those  of  bis  fa- 
vorite river,  and  many  of  the  finest  pas- 
sages in  his  volumes  are  devoted  to  de- 
scriptions of  the  beauty  and  magnificence 
seen  along  its  banks.  But  instead  of  cit- 
ing any  of  these,  we  will  transcribe  the 
following  description  of  the  peculiar  effect 
of  the  sunlight  in  Africa,  an  effect  which 
is  doubtless  due  to  the  condition  of  the 
atmosphere. 

When  speaking  of  African  sunshine,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  there  are  different  quali- 
ties of  sunshine.  For  instance,  there  is  the 
hard,  white,  naked,  undisguised  sunshine  of 
North-eastern  America;  there  is  the  warm, 
drowsy,  hazy  sunshine  of  the  English  summer  ; 
there  is  the  bright,  cheery,  purified  sunshine 
of  the  Mediterranean.  African  sunshine,  how- 
ever, always  appears  to  me,  with  all  its  great 
heat,  to  be  a  kind  of  superior  moonlight,  judg- 
ing from  its  effects  on  scenery.  Once  or  twice 
in  this  book  I  write  of  "solemn-looking  hills." 
I  can  only  attribute  this  apparent  solemnity 
to  the  peculiar  sunshine.  It  deepens  the  shad- 
ows, and  darkens  the  dark-green  foliage  of  the 
forest,  while  it  imparts  a  wan  appearance  or  a 
cold  reflection  of  light  to  naked  slopes  and 
woodless  hilltops.  Its  effect  is  a  chill  austerity 
—  an  indescribable  solemnity,  a  repelling  un- 
sociability. Your  sympathies  are  not  warmed 
by  it ;  silence  has  set  its  seal  upon  it ;  before 
it  you  become  speechless.  Gaze  your  utmost 
on  the  scene,  admire  it  as  you  may,  worship  it 
if  you  will,  but  your  love  is  not  needed.  Speak 
not  of  grace  or  of  loveliness  in  connection  with 
it.  Serene  it  may  be,  but  it  is  a  passionless 
serenity.  It  is  to  be  contemplated,  but  not  to 
be  spoken  to,  for  your  regard  is  fixed  upon 
a  voiceless  sphynx-like  immobility,  belonging 
more  to  an  unsubstantial  dreamland  than  to  a 
real  earth.    (I.  94-5). 

The  population  of  the  Free  State  of  the 
Congo,  Mr.  Stanley  suggests,  is  about 
forty-five  millions.  This  estimate,  how- 
ever, can  only  be  regarded  as  a  rough  one, 
and  is  probably  too  high*    According  to 
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the  latest  trastwortby  calculations,  the 
population  of  the  whole  of  Africa  is  rep- 
resented by  two  hundred  millions.  Some 
place  it  at  one  hundred  and  seventy  mil- 
fioos.  The  data  on  which  these  calcula- 
tions are  based  are  of  course  imperfect, 
and  Mr.  Stanley's  seem  to  have  been 
based  chiefly  upon  the  density  of  popula- 
tion he  found  on  the  banks  of  the  upper 
Congo.  But  in  other  parts,  and  especially 
away  from  the  rivers,  there  must  be  large 
tracts  of  country  where  the  population  is 
OBUch  less  dense  than  it  Is  along  the  banks 
of  the  Congo,  and  any  generalization  for 
the  whole  of  the  country,  based  upon  the 
latter,  must  manifestly  give  too  high  a 
fi^re. 

Of  the  climate  of  the  country,  Mr.  Stan- 
ley is  entitled  to  speak  with  authority,  and 
justly,  as  no  European  has  had  a  larger 
or  so  large  an  experience  of  it.  The  two 
ch.ipters  he  has  devoted  to  it  contain  a 
large  amount  of  extremely  valuable  infor- 
mation, and  will  be  read  with  interest. 
With  care  as  to  food,  clothing,  and  ex- 
posure, Europeans,  it  would  seem,  may 
live  as  long,  and  enjoy  as  good  health,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Congo,  as  they  may  in 
most  other  places.  But  care  is  absolutely 
requisite;  without  it  the  climate  proves  as 
hurtful  as  the  climate  of  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  is  generally  said  to  be. 

As  a  field  for  commerce,  Mr.  Stanley 
speaks  of  the  country  in  the  most  glowing 
terms,  and  believes  that  it  excels  all  other 
knowfl  lands  for  the  number  and  rare 
variety  of  precious  gifts  with  which  nature 
has  endowed  it.  Comparing  it  with  the 
richest  portion  of  North  America,  />.,  with 
the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  previous  to 
its  development  by  modern  Americans, 
be  remarks :  — 

The  Congo  basin  is  much  more  promising 
at  the  same  stage  of  undevelopment.  The 
forests  on  the  banks  of  the  Congo  are  filled 
with  precious  redwood,  lignum  vitae,  mahog- 
any, and  fragrant  gum-trees.  At  their  base 
may  t>e  found  inexhaustible  quantities  of  fossil 
gum,  urith  which  the  carriages  and  furniture  of 
civilized  countries  are  varnished;  their  boles 
exude  myrrh  and  frankincense ;  their  foliage 
is  draped  with  orchilla-weed,  useful  for  dye. 
The  redwood  when  cut  down,  chipped  and 
rasped,  produces  a  deep  crimson  powder, 
giving  a  valuable  coloring;  the  creepers  which 
bang  in  festoons  from  tree  to  tree  are  gener- 
ally those  from  which  india-rubber  is  produced 
(the  best  of  which  is  worth  2s.  per  lb.) ;  the 
nuts  of  the  oil  palm  give  forth  a  butter,  a 
staple  article  of  commerce ;  while  the  fibres  of 
others  will  make  the  best  cordage.  Among 
the  wild  shrubs  is  frequently  found  the  coffee- 
plant.    In  its  plains,  jungle,  and  swamp,  luxu- 


riate the  elephants,  whose  tusk  furnish  ivory 
worth  from  &r.  to  lis,  per  lb. ;  its  waters  teem 
with  numberless  herds  of  hippopotamus,  whose 
tusks  are  also  valuable ;  furs  of  the  lion,  leop- 
ard, monkey,  otter :  hides  of  antelope,  buffalo, 
goat,  cattle,  etc.,  may  also  be  obtained.  But 
what  is  of  far  more  value,  it  possesses  over 
40,000,000  of  moderately  industrious  and  work- 
able people,  which  the  Red  Indians  never 
were.  And  if  we  speak  of  perspective  advan- 
tages and  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  late 
gift  of  Nature,  they  are  not  much  inferior  in 
number  or  value  to  those  of  the  well-developed 
Mississippi  Valley.  The  copper  of  Lake  Su- 
perior is  rivalled  by  that  of  the  Kwilu-Niadi 
Valley,  and  of  BemM.  Rice,  cotton,  tobacco, 
maize,  coffee,  sugar,  and  wheat,  would  thrive 
equally  well  in  the  broad  plains  of  the  Congo. 
This  is  only  known  after  the  least  superficial 
examination  of  a  limited  line  which  is  not  much 
over  50  miles  wide.  I  have  heard  of  gold  and 
silver,  but  this  statement  requires  corrobora- 
tion, and  I  am  not  disposed  to  touch  upon 
what  I  do  not  personally  know. 

For  climate  the  Mississippi  valley  is  sui>e- 
rior,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  Congo  basin, 
at  present  inaccessible  to  the  immigrant,  is 
blessed  with  a  temperature  under  which  Euro- 
peans may  thrive  and  multiply.  There  is  no 
portion  of  it  where  the  European  trader  may 
not  fix  his  residence  for  years,  and  develop 
commerce  to  his  own  profit  with  as  little  risk 
as  is- incurred  in  India.    (II.  374-376 ) 

Ivory,  Mr.  Stanley  ranks  but  fifth  among 
the  natural  products  of  the  Congo  basin, 
and  assigns  a  much  higher  value  to  the 
produce  of  the  soil.  The  figures  which 
are  freely  scattered  over  the  paj^es  in 
which  he  deals  with  the  commercial  value 
of  the  country,  may  not  be  altogether  re- 
liable, yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
new  and  vast  field  for  commercial  enter- 
prise has  been  opened  up  by  his  labors. 

The  question  may  naturally  be  asked, 
Will  what  he  has  done  remain  and  bear 
fruit?  The  only  answer  that  seems  pos- 
sible with  the  evidence  before  us,  is  that 
it  undoubtedly  will,  providing  the  stations 
of  the  association  are  properly  officered 
and  judiciously  managed.  This  seems  to 
be  all  that  is  needed.  The  white  man 
with  his  merchandise  is  eagerly  welcomed 
by  the  natives,  who  are  thoroughly  alive 
to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  his 
settlement  among  them.  One  of  their 
chiefs  remarked  to  Mr.  Stanley,  **  We  are 
all  traders ; "  and,  with  a  ready  market 
for  their  produce,  there  is  every  probabil- 
ity that  they  will  soon  become  not  merely 
large  buyers  of  the  manufactured  goods 
of  Europe  and  America,  but  peaceable, 
industrious,  and  thriving  citizens.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
proper  ofiicering  of  its  establishments  has 
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been  one  of  the  association's  principal 
difficulties.  It  is  a  difficulty,  however, 
that  should  easily  be  overcome,  and  doubt- 
less it  soon  will  be.  When  it  is,  and  the 
railway,  whose  construction  Mr.  Stanley 
is  now  advocating,  is  laid  down  past  the 
unnavigable  parts  of  the  river,  that  mag- 
nificent future  for  the  Congo,  so  confi- 
dently predicted  in  the  volumes  before  us, 
wi>l  not,  it  may  safely  be  said,  be  far  dis- 
tant ;  and  so  long  as  the  government  of 
the  State  remains  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Stanley,  its  progress  and  prosperity  may 
be  regarded  as  assured. 


From  The  Leisure  Hour. 
THE  KRAKATOA   ERUPTION. 

BY   THE    REV.  PHILIP    NEALE,  LATE    BRITISH 
CHAPLAIN   AT  BATAVIA. 

V. 

Mile  after  mile,  amid  the  most  melan- 
choly surroundings  of  death  and  destruc- 
tion, had  to  be  traversed  before  we  reached 
our  first  halting-place  at  Merak.  And  very 
weary  miles  they  were.  It  is  most  un- 
usual in  any  part  of  Java  for  a  European 
to  be  seen  walking  beneath  the  rays  of  the 
fierce  tropical  sun^  but  on  this  occasion 
there  was  no  help  for  it.  We  must  either 
walk  or  remain  behind.  Driving  was,  of 
course,  quite  out  of  the  question  ;  riding 
was  equally  impracticable,  on  account  of 
the  fallen  dibris ;  and  even  walking  was  a 
most  difficult  and  fatiguing  task. 

Java  —  within  six  degrees  of  the  equa 
tor — is  no  place  for  pedestrian  exercise 
after  the  sun  has  risen,  and,  though  thinly 
clad,  we  had  soon  had  enough  of  it.  How- 
ever, we  still  scrambled  on  as  best  we 
could.  At  one  time  we  were  clambering 
over  the  trunks  of  several  fallen  palm- 
trees,  torn  up  by  the  roots  and  jammed 
together  in  one  inextricable  mass  bv  the 
rushing  torrent.  At  another,  we  found 
our  progress  barred  by  the  huge  blocks  of 
coral  rock,  which  had  to  be  scaled  in  spite 
of  their  rough  surface  and  meagre  foothold. 
Then,  again,  we  reached  some  heavy, 
swampy  ground  many  inches  in  depth, 
caused  by  the  dense  fall  of  grey  ash  hav- 
ing been  turned  into  mud  by  the  wave. 
Throughout  our  route  lay  the  overthrown 
cottages  and  their  scattered  contents. 
Here  a  broken  doorway,  there  a  smashed 
bedstead ;  clothing,  crockery,  and  furni- 
ture lying  on  all  sides  in  hopeless  confu- 
sion. Most  of  the  least  injured  domestic 
articles  had  been  already  carried  away  by 
the  natives,  and  this  only  served  to  make 


the  scene  of  destruction  seem  more  com- 
plete. 

Such  was  the  spectacle  which  met  our 
eyes  the  whole  of  the  distance  towards 
Merak.     Now  and  again  a  few  feet  of  the 
old  roadway  could  be  traced,  but  for  the 
most  part  it  had  completely  disappeared, 
and  the  natives  walking  to  and  fro  in  their 
work  of  recovering  the  dead  must  have 
formed  an  entirely  new  track.     At  inter- 
vals we  passed  a  few  solitary  Malays  work- 
ing amidst  the  ruio,  but  considering  the 
large  district  we  traversed  there  were  com- 
paratively   very  few    about.     Without    a 
single  exception,  the  whole  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  palm-trees   had  been    thrown  dowo. 
Not  one  was  left  standing  on   the  low 
ground  near  the  coast,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  higher  country  was  reached,  several 
miles  inland,  that   we    found   any  trees 
which  had  escaped.    The  palm-trees  have 
no  depth  of  root,  and  consequently  they 
ofiEered  but  little  resistance  to  the  rushing 
waters.     Stronger  trees,  however,  on  the 
rising  ground,  such  as  the  Java  waringin^ 
were  not  so  easily  destroyed,  and  many  of 
these  had  their  trunks  snapped  o£E  about 
twenty  feet  from  the  ground.     The  value 
of  the  timber  and  fruit  destroyed  was  ioi- 
mense. 

At  length  the  first  stage  of  our  weary 
walk  was  coming  to  an  end.  We  were 
now  in  sight  of  all  that  was  left  of  the 
flourishing  town  and  district  of  Merak. 
A  few  weeks  before  it  had  been  the  centre 
of  teeming  life  and  activity,  and  now  not 
a  single  habitation  remained.  A  solitary 
tent  —  pitched  on  an  adjacent  hill,  with 
the  Dutch  tricolored  flag  floating  above 
—  was  the  only  sign  of  life,  and  this  was 
the  temporary  home  of  one  of  the  few 
surviving  Soenda  Straits  pilots.  This 
man  had  fortunately  been  engaged  in 
piloting  a  vessel  to  Batavia  at  the  time  of 
the  eruption,  and  had  thus  escaped  the 
effects  of  the  volcanic  wave  on  shore.  It 
was  in  the  Merak  district  that  the  greatest 
loss  of  life  had  occurred.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  had  here  perished,  and  as 
many  as  three  thousand  bodies  had  actu- 
ally been  recovered  in  the  neighborhood, 
in  spite  of  the  receding  waters  which 
carried  all  before  them.  To  account  for 
this  immense  loss  of  life  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  island  of  Java  is  one 
of  the  most  densely  populated  countries 
in  the  world.  In  calculating  the  average 
number  of  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile, 
there  is  only  one  country,  I  believe,  which 
exceeds  it.  The  following  figures,  pub- 
lished officially  by  the  Dutch  government, 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  immense  popu- 
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lation  aod  of  its  mixed  character.  Leav- 
ing out  the  Europeans  and  Chinese,  there 
is  io  Java,  at  the  present  time,  a  native 
population  of  over  twenty  millions.  Next 
come  the  Chinese  with  two  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand,  the  Dutch  with  thirty- 
scTen  thousand,  the  Arabs  with  ten  thou- 
saod,  and  last,  as  well  as  least,  the  English 
community  of  not  more  than  one  hundred 
aod  twenty  persons,  all  told. 

There  was  an  additional  reason,  too, 
why  the  Merak  district  had  such  a  lar^e 
resident  population.  In  its  neighborhood 
were  some  very  extensive  stone  quarries, 
employing  a  large  number  of  hands,  and 
these  all  perished  in  the  midst  of  their 
work  on  that  fatal  Monday.  They  were 
engaged  in  preparing  stone  for  the  Batavia 
Haveo-werken  Company,  who  are  con 
structing  new  docks  at  Tandjong  Priok, 
close  to  the  capital,  and  were  swept  away 
without  any  warning.  As  we  approached 
the  quarries  a  terrible  scene  of  destruc- 
tion again  awaited  us.  The  strong  rail- 
way line,  used  for  conveying  the  stone  to 
the  neighboring  jetty,  was  torn  up  for 
many  hundreds  of  yards,  twisted  and  bent 
just  like  wire.  The  fish-plates  connecting 
the  lengths  of  rail  had  held  securely,  and 
when  the  metals  had  been  torn  from  the 
sleepers  by  tbe  rushing  water,  the  latter 
had  been  curved  and  bent  in  serpentine 
fashion,  and  carried  a  great  distance  from 
their  original  position.  One  of  these 
lengths  of  torn-up  rail  must  have  measured 
a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Tbe  railway  trucks 
had  fared  very  badly,  having  been  dashed 
in  all  directions,  end  greatly  damaged. 
Two  of  the  locomotives  employed  on  the 
quarry  line,  in  spite  of  their  great  weight, 
did  not  escape  so  well  as  one  would  have 
imagined.  One  of  them,  a  six-wheeled 
tank  engine,  was  washed  off  the  rails  and 
thrown  completely  over  on  its  side.  The 
other,  of  similar  size  and  construction, 
was  more  damaged,  and  had  actually  been 
carried  right  out  to  sea.  There  it  lay,  a 
battered  wreck,  some  fifty  yards  from  the 
beach,  with  the  waves  surrounding  and 
breaking  over  it.  This  will  give  some 
idea  again  of  the  force  of  the  torrent,  but 
it  is  certainly  not  more  remarkable  than 
the  huge  blocks  of  coral  rock  which  we 
found  washed  so  far  inland. 

Passing  on  we  came  at  length  to  the 
little  hill  close  to  tbe  ocean,  on  which,  as 
before  mentioned,  the  Dutch  pilot  had 
erected  his  temporary  canvas  home.  As- 
cending it,  we  had  a  good  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  As  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  there  was  the  same  sad  scene  of 
desolation  and  ruin.    There  too  rolled  the 


peaceful  ocean,  with  its  placid  waves 
glittering  in  the  dazzling  sunshine.  It 
was  very  hard  to  realize,  as  the  waters 
broke  so  gently  upon  the  shore  beneath, 
that  such  a  dreadful  element  of  destruc- 
tion could  have  risen  so  recently  from 
their  quiet  depths.  It  was  on  this  hill 
overlooking  the  sea  at  Merak  that  we  were 
able  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  height 
of  the  volcanic  wave  when  it  first  broke 
upon  the  Java  coast,  and  this  is  how  we 
came  to  our  conclusion  that  the  wave 
must  have  been  at  least  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  high.  The  ground  on  which 
we  were  standing  was  more  than  one  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  on  the 
highest  part  of  it  had  been  erected  a  large 
brick  house,  occupied  by  the  resident 
engineer  connected  with  the  quarries.  It 
was  very  strongly  built,  as  European 
houses  in  the  tropics  always  are,  with  good 
solid  foundations,  and  yet,  although  more 
than  a  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  this 
massive  dwelling  had  been  completely 
razed  to  the  ground  by  the  passing  wave. 
The  walls  had  been  washed  away  as  neatly 
as  if  they  had  been  sliced  off  with  a  knife, 
and  nothing  remained  standing  but  the 
brick  and  marble  floors,  which  rested  on 
the  strong  foundation.  There  were  marks 
on  each  side  of  the  hill  showing  how  the 
resistless  torrent  of  water  had  escaped 
down  the  slope,  bearing  the  ruined  house 
and  its  contents  far  away. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  a  vigorous 
search  was  being  made  by  the  natives  for 
a  large  safe  containing  books  and  money 
connected  with  the  quarry  works,  which, 
having  been  carried  away  with  the  house, 
had  up  to  that  time  remained  undiscov- 
ered. The  search  for  it  was  a  hopeless 
task,  and  possibly  it  had  been  carried  out 
to  sea  by  the  receding  waters. 

From  the  complete  destruction  of  this 
bouse  on  the  top  of  the  little  hill  at  Merak, 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  when  the  de 
stroying  wave  first  broke  upon  the  western 
shores  of  Java  it  must  have  been  more 
than  a  hundred  feet  in  height.  Nothing 
short  of  this  would  account  for  the  im- 
mense destruction  everywhere  visible  in 
the  neighborhood.  As  it  proceeded  on- 
ward bearing  away  trees  and  houses  en 
masse  io  its  resistless  fury,  hurling  huge 
blocks  of  coral  (torn  from  its  ocean  bed) 
right  and  left,  it  naturally  decreased  in 
height  the  farther  it  went,  until  at  length 
its  force  was  spent,  and  meeting  the  rising 
ground  the  tide  began  to  turn,  and  the 
volcanic  wave  receded  once  more  to  the 
ocean  depths  from  which  it  had  started. 

A  brief  rest  at  Merak,  and  then  we  had 
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to  think  of  making  a  start  for  Anjer.  We 
had  hoped  to  have  sailed  down,  the  dis- 
tance being  only  ten  miles,  but  the  wind 
was  unfortunately  against  us,  and  we  had 
to  retrace  our  steps  to  the  place  where  our 
ka-hars  were  waiting.  Before  leaving 
Merak  we  had  a  splendid  view  of  the 
Soenda  Strait.  Turning  our  backs  upon 
the  land  in  the  vain  hope  of  shutting  out 
the  scene  of  horrors  we  had  so  lately  been 
witnessing,  we  looked  out  to  sea  and 
found  a  beautiful  scene  before  us.  Oppo- 
site to  us  lay  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  with  a 
hot,  misty  haze  rising  from  its  sunny 
coast.  Towering  far  above  the  dense 
green  mass  of  vegetation  were  the  wooded 
heights  of  Mount  Radjah  Bassa,  four 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  Half-way 
across  the  strait  lay  a  small  island,  clad  in 
tropical  verdure,  rejoicing  in  the  appro- 
priate name  of  **  Athwart  the  way.*'  Kra- 
katoa  had  found  this  island  verv  much  in 
its  way  during  its  outburst,  and  in  a  de- 
stroying mood  had  actually  split  up  its 
little  neighbor  into  four  or  five  still  more 
diminutive  pieces.  Not  content  with  this, 
it  bad  carried  its  work  of  destruction  still 
farther,  Poeloe  Temposa  and  several  other 
smaller  islands  having  totally  vanished 
from  the  Soenda  Strait. 

Part  of  our  walk  back  was  saved  by  ob 
taining  a  boat  and  some  natives  to  row  us 
a  mile  or  two  along  the  coast.  This  was 
all  very  well  as  long  aji  we  kept  out  to  sea, 
but  when  we  wished  to  land  we  found  it 
very  risky  work  to  approach  again  the 
shore.  The  coast  was  lined  with  coral 
rock  —  thrown  up  by  the  waves  —  and 
many  a  sharp-pointed  block  lay  just  below 
the  surface.  We  bad  several  narrow  es- 
capes of  striking  upon  the  latter,  and, 
owing  to  the  great  depth  of  the  water,  an 
accident  to  the  boat  would  have  been  very 
serious.  The  native  boatmen,  however, 
landed  us  in  safety  at  last,  and  after  a  long 
walk  we  were  glad  to  find  ourselves  back 
again  at  the  spot  where  our  conveyances 
awaited  us. 

With  hands  and  face  scorched  and  sun- 
burnt, we  again  proceeded  on  our  way, 
beneath  the  fierce  rays  of  the  midday  sun. 
We  were  very  tired  and  thirsty,  and  there 
was  no  water  to  be  had.  My  companion, 
one  of  the  Anjer  survivors,  who  still  rode 
with  me,  soon  found  a  means  of  quench- 
ing our  thirst.  Stopping  the  ka-har,  for  a 
few  cents  be  induced  some  of  the  coolies 
who  were  passing  to  climb  a  palm-tree  at 
the  roadside  and  throw  down  the  fruit. 
Only  the  green  cocoanuts  were  chosen, 
and  when  an  opening  bad  been  cut  in  the 
thick  outside  rind,  they  were  presented  to 
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us  that  we  might  drink  the  contents.  This 
proved  to  be  a  pleasant  beverage  of  clear 
water,  and  although  there  was  a  strong 
flavor  of  cocoanut  about  it,  it  made  a  cool, 
refreshing  draught.  Whilst  this  novel 
plan  of  obtaining  a  drink  was  being  car* 
ried  out,  one  of  the  Javanese  laborers  who 
had  been  at  Merak  on  the  day  of  its  de- 
struction gave  me  an  interesting  account 
of  what  had  happened  to  him  and  bis 
companions. 

*'  I  was  working,"  he  said,  '*a  long  way 
from  the  sea — four  or  five  paalen  from 
the  coast.  A  lot  of  other  natives  were 
with  me  in  the  paddee  field.  We  were 
cultivating  rice.  We  had  gone  to  work  as 
usual,  in  spite  of  the  volcano.  We  did 
not  think  it  would  hurt  us.  And  all  of  a 
sudden  there  came  a  great  noise.  We 
looked  round  at  once  and  saw  a  great 
black  thing,  a  long  way  off,  coming  to- 
wards us.  It  was  very  high  and  strong, 
and  we  soon  saw  that  it  was  water.  Trees 
and  houses  were  washed  away  as  it  came 
along.  'The  people  near  began  to  cry  out 
and  run  for  their  lives.  Not  far  off  was 
some  steep,  sloping  ground.  We  all  ran 
towards  it  and  tried  to  climb  up  out  of  the 
way  of  the  water.  It  was  too  quick  for 
most  of  them,  and  many  were  drowned 
almost  at  my  side.  I  managed  to  get  a 
long  way  up,  and  then  the  water  came 
very  near  to  me.  When  I  thought  I  was 
safe  I  looked  back  and  saw  the  wave  wash 
the  people  down  one  after  the  other  as 
they  tried  to  scramble  out  of  its  way. 
There  was  a  general  rush  to  climb  up  in 
one  particular  place.  This  caused  a  great 
block,  and  many  of  them  got  wedged  to- 
gether, and  could  not  move.  Then  they 
struggled  and  fought,  screaming  and  cry- 
ing out  all  the  time.  Those  below  tried 
to  make  those  above  them  move  on  again 
by  biting  their  heels.  A  great  struggle 
took  place  for  a  few  moments,  but  all  was 
soon  over.  One  after  another  they  were 
washed  down  and  carried  far  away  by  the 
rushing  waters.  You  can  see  the  marks 
on  the  side  of  the  hill  where  this  fight  for 
life  took  place  *'  (we  had  seen  it  on  our 
way  towards  Merak,  the  identical  spot  hav- 
ing been  pointed  out  to  us  as  we  passed). 
"Some  of  those  who  were  washed  off 
dragged  others  down  with  them.  They 
would  not  let  go  their  hold,  nor  could 
those  above  them  release  themselves  from 
this  death-grip.  Many  were  high  enough 
up  to  have  altogether  escaped  if  they  bad 
not  thus  been  dragged  down  by  their  un- 
fortunate companions.*' 

Soon  after  noon  we  were  back  again  at 
Tjilegon,  and  at  once,  with  fresh  ponies, 
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be^an  our  joorDey  to  the  ruined  and  de- 
serted town  of  Anjer.  When  within  five 
miles  of  the  latter  place  we  came  to  the 
post-station  of  Tji-gadieng.  The  buildings 
forming  it  had  been  clean  swept  away,  the 
foundations  of  the  brickwork  alone  re- 
maining. The  road  soon  after  this  became 
broken  up,  and  we  had  some  very  rough 
travelling.  Many  of  the  bridges  had  been 
carried  away,  but  roost  of  them  were  re- 
paired with  a  temporary  bamboo  covering, 
and,  with  many  misgivings,  we  gently 
made  our  way  across  these  frail  and  sway- 
ing structures.  At  length  our  damaged 
road  got  worse  and  worse,  and  our  driver 
declined  to  proceed.  A  little  coaxing  and 
threatening  combined  induced  him  to 
make  another  start ;  but  at  last  we  were 
quite  satisfied  that  the  road  was  impassa- 
able,  and  two  miles  from  Anjer  we  again 
had  reluctantly  to  commence  our  pedes- 
trian exercise  beneath  a  burning  tropical 
sua. 

The  same  scene  of  ruin  and  death,  such 
as  we  had  just  left  behind  us  at  Merak, 
again  presented  itself.  Fallen  trees  and 
fallen  houses  were  all  that  remained  of 
what  was  once  a  well-built  and  thriving 
Dutch  town.  I  had  seen  photographs  of 
what  Anjer  had  been  in  its  original  state 
six  weeks  before,  but  only  one  feature  in 
it  was  at  all  recognizable,  and  that  was  a 
strongly  built  fort,  which  now  lay  in  a 
ruined  state.  It  bad  been  too  strong  to 
be  carried  away  bodily  by  the  wave,  but 
bad  nevertheless  suffered  severely.  Only 
in  a  few  places  could  the  chief  streets  of 
the  town  be  traced.  The  river  had  been 
strangely  diverted  in  its  course,  and  now 
took  an  entirely  different  channel,  neces- 
sitating numbers  of  temporary  bamboo 
bridges  to  be  thrown  over  it.  My  com- 
panion, who  had  lived  in  the  place  all  his 
life,  was  now  so  much  out  of  his  reckoning 
that  he  positively  could  not  point  out  the 
street  where  his  home  had  been.  When 
I  pressed  htm  to  give  me  some  idea  of 
where  he  had  lived,  he  told  me  that  he 
thought  the  river  must  now  be  flowing 
over  the  site,  as  he  could  not  understand 
bis  whereabouts  at  all.  One  solitary  tree, 
a  huge  wtiringiMf  was  the  only  surviving 
one  out  of  the  dense  forest  which  had 
originally  surrounded  the  town.  Great 
masses  of  coral  rock  lay  about  in  every 
direction,  just  as  we  had  seen  them,  earlier 
in  the  day,  near  Merak.  Being  closer  to 
the  sea,  they  were  if  anything  larger  than 
the  ones  1  have  previously  described. 
There  was  not  a  trace  to  be  seen  of  the 
Anjer  lighthouse,  so  complete  had  been 
its  destruction. 
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Proceeding  onward  to  the  outskirts  of 
the  ruined  town,  we  came  to  the  European 
cemetery  —  a  pretty  spot,  on  slightly  ele- 
vated ground,  overlooking  the  sea.  The 
destruction  here  had  been  very  great. 
Not  a  single  gravestone  or  monument  re- 
mained to  mark  the  last  resting-place  of 
those  who  had  lived  and  died  in  Anjer's 
happier  days.  And  in  some  cases,  even, 
the  more  recent  graves  had  been  washed 
/>pen,  and  the  bodies  interred  had  appar- 
ently been  carried  out  to  sea  by  the  reced- 
ing waters. 

Very  few  of  the  thousands  who  perished 
in  this  neighborhood  were  recovered.  One 
of  the  few  natives  whom  we  found  in  the 
ruined  town  told  us  that  not  more  than 
three  hundred  had  been  buried  in  the 
whole  town  and  district.  It  is  the  more 
easy  to  believe,  therefore,  the  accounts  of 
the  captains,  who  reported  on  arrival  at 
Bataviatbat  their  vessels  in  the  Straits  of 
Soenda  had  passed  through  hundreds  of 
dead  and  floating  bodies. 

As  we  turned  our  faces  homeward  from 
this  awful  scene  of  devastation  and  death, 
we  caught  a  glimpse  in  the  distance  of  the 
famous  Krakatoa.  There  it  lay,  quite  out 
at  sea,  nearly  thirty  miles  distant,  a  soli- 
tary island,  with  its  cone-shaped  mountain 
rising  up  to  a  height  of  twenty-six  hundred 
feet,  not  only  uninhabited  itself,  but  the 
terrible  destroyer  of  fully  fifty  thousand 
souls.  After  careful  inquiry,  I  do  not 
think  the  loss  of  life  coula  have  been  less 
than  this,  and  possibly  it  may  have  been 
even  more.  The  extent  of  coast  destroyed 
or  damaged  between  Karang-Antu  on  the 
north  and  Tji  ringin  00  the  west  must  have 
been  fully  twenty-five  miles. 

Such  were  the  fatal  consequences  of  the 
Krakatoa  outburst  of  August  27th,  1883. 
Frequent  as  earthquakes  and  eruptions 
are  in  Java,  it  is  seldom  that  so  much 
damage  and  loss  of  life  occur  as  00  the 
present  occasion,  and  although  the  island, 
from  its  peculiar  formation,  can  never  be 
quite  free  from  such  startling  visitations, 
it  is  fervently  to  be  hoped  that  no  such 
terrible  consequences  will  ever  again  have 
to  be  chronicled  as  those  connected  with 
the  Krakatoa  eruption. 


From  The  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
LIFE  IN  THE  BASTILLE. 

We  have  all  heard  that  the  Bastille  was 
intended  originally  as  a  fortress  to  be 
used  also  as  a  prison  for  State  criminals. 
Built  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth 
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century,  it  served  chiefly  as  a  fortress 
until  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  when,  un- 
der the  arrogant  despotism  of  Richelieu 
(1 624- 1 642).  its  cells  were  found  conven- 
ient for  hiding  such  prisoners  as  the  car- 
dinal minister  judged  to  be  objectionable. 
A  few  years  after  his  death  it  was  said  of 
him,  "  Richelieu  did  not  govern,  he  thun- 
dered.** Under  his  rule  the  Bastille  was 
always  full ;  he  relied  upon  the  scaffold 
and  upon  the  dungeon  in  affording  him 
assistance  in  the  work  he  had  in  hand. 
And  during  the  long  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
the  prison  authorities  were  always  fully 
employed.  For  a  century  and  a  half  the 
French  people  used  to  look  upon  the  Bas- 
tille as  the  emblem  of  despotism  and  of 
tyranny ;  and,  as  all  the  world  knows,  the 
hateful  prison  was  pulled  down  by  the 
mob  of  Paris  in  1 789,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  great  French  Revolution. 

Until  its  downfall  the  archives  of  the 
Bastille  were  hidden  inside  the  old  fort- 
ress, unknown  to  any  one  save  to  the 
governor.  When  the  building  was 
stormed  all  these  papers  were  thrown  out 
into  the  courtyard.  Most  of  them  were 
taken  temporarily  to  the  Abbaye  St.  Ger- 
main des  Pr^s,  afterwards  to  the  Arsenal. 
There  they  remained  until  they  were  put 
into  its  library,  when  M.  Frangois  Ravais- 
son,  one  of  the  secretary-treasurers,  and 
later  one  of  the  conservators,  himself 
ransacked  the  archives  to  see  what  he 
could  find  in  them. 

Under  the  ancient  monarchy  in  France 
secrecy  was  the  one  all-important  matter 
whenever  prisoners  of  State  were  con- 
cerned. To  them  the  Bastile  was  as  silent 
as  the  grave  so  long  as  they  were  inside 
its  walls.  The  orders  for  imprisonment 
were  given  by  Uttres  de  cachet^  and  these 
were  scrutinized  with  the  greatest  care. 
The  lettre  de  cachet  was,  in  fact,  a  letter 
signed  with  the  king's  seal,  and  contain- 
ing an  order  from  him ;  but  the  orders 
that  have  come  most  frequently  to  our 
notice  were  orders  for  imprisonment. 
Those  that  related  to  the  Bastille  had  to 
be  signed  first  by  the  king,  afterwards  by 
a  minister ;  at  the  bottom  of  the  order  the 
governor  signed  a  receipt.  And  in  nearly 
every  case  before  the  arrival  of  the  pris- 
oner, the  governor  had  already  received 
instructions  to  enter  in  the  register  his 
name,  the  cause  for  his  arrest,  and  by 
whose  order  the  arrest  had  been  made. 
Unless  these  preliminary  rules  had  been 
observed,  entrance  into  the  castle  was 
forbidden.  To  effect  the  arrest  either 
force  or  cunning  was  the  means  usually 
employed,  for  it  was  above  all  things  nec< 
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essary  to  avoid  publicity.  An  officer 
touched  the  shoulder  of  the  man  whom  he 
was  about  to  make  prisoner  with  a  white 
wand,  and  ordered  him  in  the  king's  name 
to  follow.  Resistance  was  not  often 
shown,  for  all  knew  that  it  would  be  in- 
efifectual.  A  carriage  was  kept  in  readi- 
ness, or  when  that  was  not  possible  the 
first  vehicle  that  could  be  found  was 
seized  —  again  in  the  king's  name  — and 
into  that  the  prisoner  was  made  to  enter, 
two  or  three  officers  sitting  beside  him. 
Before  opening  the  gates  of  the  Bastille 
the  first  sentinel  cried,  **  Qui  vive  ?  "  The 
chief  escort  answered,  "Ordre  du  roi.** 
A  subaltern  of  the  guard  inside  the  castle 
demanded  to  see  the  lettre  de  cachet. 
Then  he  allowed  the  gates  to  be  opened, 
and  a  bell  was  tolled  to  warn  the  officers 
inside.  The  king's  lieutenant  and  the  cap- 
tain in  command  of  the  gates  received  the 
prisoner  in  due  form  as  he  alighted  from 
his  carriage.  De  Renneville,  who  was 
a  political  prisoner  in  the  Bastille  during 
the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  who  has  left  us  a  long  though 
not  always  a  trustworthy  account  of  his 
imprisonment  and  of  his  sufferings,  says: 
**  At  last  we  reached  the  dreaded  spot. 
On  entering,  as  soon  as  the  sentinels  saw 
us  they  put  their  caps  before  their  faces. 
1  have  since  learned  that  they  observe 
this  strange  custom  because  it  is  forbid* 
den  them  to  look  at  the  faces  of  the  pris- 
oners." In  De  Renneville's  as  well  as  in 
other  accounts  that  we  have  of  the  treat- 
ment shown  to  prisoners  in  the  Bastille 
we  cannot  take  every  assertion  made  as 
an  established  fact.  The  food,  for  in- 
stance, as  to  which  we  shall  speak  later 
on,  would  vary  according  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  governor;  and  M.  Ravais- 
son  says  that  De  Renneville's  complaints 
against  Bernaville  —  the  governor  in  his 
time  —  are  quite  valueless.  M.  Ravais- 
son  has  no  doubt  compiled  his  lengthy 
tomes  from  the  original  documents;  nev- 
ertheless in  his  introduction  he  writes,  it 
would  seem,  as  wishing  to  put  matters  in 
the  most  favorable  light  for  the  prison  au- 
thorities. 

The  prisoners  were  divided  into  two 
classes,  those  who  had  been  arrested  for 
reprimand  and  those  who  were  thought  to 
be  guilty  of  graver  faults.  Prisoners  of 
the  first  class  were  kept  under  key  merely 
as  a  precautionary  measure,  but  the  oth- 
ers might,  if  it  so  pleased  the  king,  re- 
main in  prison  indefinitely  without  any 
legal  judgment  being  passed  upon  them  ; 
or  they  might  be  brought  before  the  bar 
of  the  Parliament,  or  before  the  Extraor- 
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dioary  CommissioQ  held  at  the  Arsenal, 
where  they  were  examined.  When  their 
gailt  was  proved  they  were  no  longer  im- 
prisooed  in  the  kinj(*s  name,  but  in  the 
name  of  the  Commission,  and  then  the 
system  of  procedure  followed  its  usual 
course.  Torture  would  be  employed  to 
extract  from  the  sufiEerin^  wretch  a  con* 
fession  of  his  crimes.  It  is  not  now  our  in- 
tention to  detail  horrors,  so  we  will  omit 
these  acts  of  cruelty.  So  long  as  the 
prisoner  was  confined  in  the  king's  name 
his  condition  was  not  especially  to  be 
pitied,  but  the  rigors  of  the  law  com- 
menced when  his  case  was  tried  by  the 
Commission  which  sat  in  the  Arsenal. 
The  treatment  inside  the  prison  was  mild- 
er  than  is  generally  supposed,  but  that 
cannot  excuse  the  system  which  allowed 
to  the  king  the  right  to  commit  any  one 
of  his  subjects  to  banishment  —  often  for 
along  period  of  years  —  without  his  be- 
ing tried  and  found  worthy  of  imprison- 
ment. 

Id  the  early  years  of  his  reign  Louis 
XIV.  used  the  lettres  de  cachet  with  some 
moderation.  He  did  not  sign  them  until 
he  knew  what  he  was  doing,  and  very 
many  of  the  arrests  made  were  justified 
00  public  grounds. '  But  as  years  went 
00  abuses  grew  louder,  and  Louis  pun- 
ished men  often  unjustly.  At  first  he  was 
rijrhtly  severe  upon  duelling,  theft,  extor- 
tion, and  poisoners.  A  long  chapter 
might  be  written  upon  this  latter  head 
alone.  As  he  grew  older  he  became  more 
seltlih,  less  just-minded,  and  more  big- 
oted in  religious  matters.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  reign  the  Bastille  was  filled 
with  Protestants,  with  Jansenists,  and 
with  authors.  As  regards  the  authors 
many  of  them  left  the  Bastille  in  a  better 
bodily  condition  than  when  they  went  into 
it. 

it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
only  the  nobility  were  sent  to  the  Bas- 
tille. High  and  low  found  themselves 
within  its  walls,  the  difference  being  that 
prisoners  of  distinction  were  put  in  one 
of  the  rooms  in  the  castle  and  commoner 
prisoners  into  the  towers.  In  the  towers 
there  were  thirty-seven  cells,  in  the  castle 
itself  forty-two.  There  were  eight  tow- 
ers, and  under  each  there  was  a  dungeon, 
or  cachot^  where  recalcitrant  prisoners 
were  sent,  but  they  were  never  kept  there 
for  a  long  time.  Here  the  most  turbu- 
lent prisoners  were  confined,  generally 
half-crazed  malefactors,  and,  by  way  of 
threat,  a  chain  was  riveted  into  the  cen- 
tre of  the  floor.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  dungeons  were  damp  and  un- 


wholesome. Almost  as  bad  as  the  dun- 
geons were  the  calottes^  or  the  prisons 
at  the  top  of  the  towers,  for  in  winter 
they  were  terribly  cold  and  in  summer  the 
prisoners  were  made  sick  by  the  heat. 
They  were  so  low  that  a  man  could  not 
stand  upright  except  in  the  centre.  In 
these  places  were  put  hardened  prisoners, 
but  who  were  not  bad  enough  to  deserve 
the  dungeons.  Neither  in  the  calotte  nor 
in  the  cachot  was  any  sort  of  fireplace  at 
all  possible.  All  the  other  rooms,  M. 
Ravaisson  says,  were  like  one  another. 
They  were  octagon  in  shape,  from  ten  to 
thirteen  feet  across  and  as  many  feet  high. 
In  most  of  them  was  a  large  chimney, 
which  was  very  carefully  barred,  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  a  prisoner;  in  others 
there  was  a  stove.  To  every  room  there 
were  double  doors  with  enormous  locks, 
that  required  enormous  keys.  De  Renne- 
ville  often  speaks  of  the  hideous  noise 
made  by  the  scraping  of  the  keys  in  the 
locks  of  his  doors. 

The  prisoner  was  bound  to  provide  him- 
self with  all  the  furniture  that  was  allowed 
to  him.  A  special  upholsterer  enjoyed 
this  monopoly,  and  we  are  told  that  he 
used  to  make  much  money.  He  probably 
sold  poor  articles  at  treble  their  value. 
The  system  could  not  have  been  a  good 
one,  for  it  led  to  communication  with  per- 
sons outside.  Early  in  the  eighteenth 
century  a  few  rooms  were  furnished  — 
that  is,  a  bed,  two  chairs,  and  a  table  were 
provided.  Absolute  solitude  was  never 
very  rigorously  enforced  unless  special 
instructions  to  this  effect  had  been  given 
by  the  minister.  The  prisoners  were 
often  visited  by  one  of  the  officers,  and 
the  turnkeys  used  partially  to  clear  out 
the  rooms.  The  only  article  of  expense 
that  the  king  paid  for  was  the  food  ;  and, 
lest  we  be  suspected  of  speaking  untruly, 
we  will  translate  literally  M.  Ravaisson*s 
words,  and  also  those  of  the  prisoner  De 
Renneville. 

M.  Ravaisson  first.  **  There  were  al- 
ways several  dishes  —  soup,  an  entree, 
another  course  (either  of  meat  or  of  vege- 
tables), dessert,  etc.  To  each  dinner  two 
bottles  of  wine,  Burgundy  or  Champagne ; 
a  third  bottle  was  given  to  be  drunk  at 
leisure  during  the  day.  The  most  robust 
appetite  was  not  strong  enough  to  con- 
sume so  much ;  and  De  Renneville  often 
ridicules  the  turnkeys,  who  were  slow  in 
taking  away  the  plates,  so  that  they  might 
have  time  to  finish  the  savory  dishes. 
But  they  were  not  allowed  to  touch  the 
wine.  The  prisoners,  therefore,  had  al- 
ways a  bio  in  the  corner  of  their  cells. 
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Oo  holidays  the  governor  would  send 
them  an  extra  bottle.  De  Renneville  says 
that  once  six  bottles  of  champagne  were 
brought  to  him."  This  last  sentence  we 
confess  that  we  cannot  accept  quite  liter- 
ally without  some  explanation.  M.  Ra- 
vaisson,  who  has  spent  many  years  in 
examining  the  archives  of  the  Bastille, 
says  that  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  was 
considered  a  sign  of  good  manners  to  get 
drunk. 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  prisoner  De 
Renneville  says.  "  At  the  stroke  of  one 
o'clock  I  was  awakened  by  the  noise  of 
the  scraping  of  the  keys  in  the  locks, 
which  seemed  to  penetrate  into  my  bones. 
The  second  door  opened,  and  Corb^  — 
the  governor's  nephew  —  entered,  with  a 
smile  on  his  face  as  he  spoke  to  me.  He 
was  followed  by  my  stinking  turnkey  with 
an  armful  of  dishes.  The  man  laid  one 
of  my  napkins  on  the  table,  and  placed 
my  dinner  upon  it.  This  consisted  of  a 
plate  of  green  pea  soup  garnished  with 
lettuces,  which  had  been  well  boiled  and 
looked  very  nice,  and  with  a  quarter  of  a 
fowl  on  the  top.  In  another  plate  there 
was  a  slice  of  succulent  beef,  with  gravy 
and  a  sprinkling  of  parsley;  on  another 
plate  a  Quarter  of  a  forcemeat  pie,  well 
garnished  with  sweetbread,  cocks'  combs, 
asparagus,  mushrooms,  truffles,  etc. ;  and 
on  another  plate  some  hashed  mutton :  all 
very  well  served ;  and  for  dessert  a  bis- 
cuit and  two  apples.'* 

Later  on  in  his  imprisonment  De  Renne- 
ville says:  "Ru  — the  turnkey  —  came 
alone,  bringing  me  my  dinner,  about  two 
o'clock.  My  ordinary  fare  had  been  re- 
duced considerably.  I  had  nevertheless 
a  good  plate  of  soup  with  crusts  of  bread 
in  it,  a  bit  of  tolerable  boiled  beef,  a 
sheep's  tongue  hashed,  and  two  bits  of 
pastry  for  my  dessert.  1  was  served  much 
in  the  same  way  all  the  time  1  was  in  this 
unhappy  place.  Sometimes  a  wing  or  a 
leg  of  a  fowl  was  put  into  my  soup;  or 
sometimes  little  bits  of  pastrv  were  put  on 
the  edge  of  my  soup  plate,  but  from  the 
crumbs  that  remained  I  knew  that  Ru 
used  now  and  then  to  eat  them  himself. 
In  the  evening  I  had  either  some  veal  or 
some  roast  mutton,  with  a  little  hash,  or 
sometimes  a  young  pigeon,  and  now  and 
again  — not  often— half  of  a  fowl,  and 
occasionally  a  salad.  I  used  to  give  three- 
quarters  of  all  this  to  the  turnkeys.  It 
was  their  perquisite.  They  had  also  whole 
pieces  of  bread.  These  were  taken  back 
into  the  kitchen  and  used  again  for  our 
soup." 

Whatever  hardships  men  in  the  Bastille 


had  to  undergo,  it  would  seem  that  at  any 
rate  they  had  plenty  to  eat.  There,  as  in 
other  prisons,  a  deprivation  of  a  portion 
of  their  meals  was  a  mode  of  punishment 
employed  often  enough.  Even  then  the 
prisoner  had  given  to  him  soup,  meat, 
bread,  and  a  pint  of  wine.  It  was  only  in 
extreme  cases  that  he  was  put  upon  bread 
and  water,  and  never  without  express  or- 
der from  the  court. 

Plenty  to  eat  was  the  rule,  but  during 
the  years  1709-1710  the  allowance  was 
less  liberal.  De  Renneville  and  other 
prisoners  complained  to  the  minister 
against  the  governor.  Provisions  had 
then  become  very  dear,  for  that  winter 
was  exceptionally  severe.  Distress  was 
common  all  through  France.  The  law 
was  that  the  food  supplied  to  the  prison* 
ers  should  be  regulated  according  to  the 
tariff  allowed  by  the  king.  This  allow- 
ance was  made  to  depend  upon  the  rank 
of  the  prisoner :  princes  were  allowed  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  francs  a  day;  nobles, 
thirty  and  twenty ;  the  bourgeoisie,  ten 
and"  five ;  those  of  a  low  condition,  three 
francs  or  two  francs  fifty  centimes.  De 
Renneville's  allowance  was  at  the  rate  of 
ten  francs  a  day.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  food  supplied  cost  less  than  these 
sums.  The  surplus  moneys  were  divided 
among  the  governor  and  his  staff  of  offi- 
cers. The  salary  of  the  governor  was  not 
high  —  the  office  was  held  for  life  —  but 
the  perquisites  were  considerable.  Bes- 
maus,  appointed  by  Mazarin  in  1658,  paid 
for  the  place  forty  thousand  francs.  Even 
when  the  Bastille  was  empty  a  certain 
"number  of  pensions  were  allowed,  and 
when  the  prison  was  full  the  profits  were 
naturally  very  large. 

The  prisoners  might  buy  certain  author- 
ized books;  but  each  volume  was  taken 
to  pieces,  rebound,  and  carefully  examined 
to  intercept  any  hidden  letter  or  other  cor- 
respondence. The  officers  would  some- 
times lend  their  books.  By  degrees  a 
prison  library  was  formed,  and  it  was 
large  enough  to  have  a  special  catalogue 
made.  Chess  too  was  allowed,  and  games 
at  draughts.  Cards  were  tolerated.  With 
an  order  from  the  minister  paper  might 
be  given,  but  it  was  doled  out  sheet  by 
sheet,  and  the  same  number  of  sheets  as 
were  given  to  the  prisoner  had  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  officer ;  so  also  when  a  pen 
was  supplied.  There  were  other  pleas- 
ures, called  Us  liberies  de  la  BastUU^  but 
they  were  given  sparingly  and  only  as  a 
mark  of  great  condescension.  A  certain 
number  of  prisoners  might  walk  about 
in  the  courtyard  until  nightfall,  and  they 
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might  see  their  friends  durins:  the  day. 
Ther^  were  also  games  allowed  to  those 
whom  the  authorities  thought  deserving. 

Oo  the  whole,  then,  life  in  the  Bastille 
for  ordinary  state  prisoners  was  not  intol- 
erable. Hun^rer  is  the  most  imperious  of 
ail  man's  wants,  and  that  was  abundantly 
satisfied. 

Henry  M.  Trollope. 


From  All  The  Year  Round. 
MILK.  FAIR. 

The  last  days  of  a  fair,  and  of  a  fair 
which  has  lasted  without  interruption  for 
a  couple  of  centuries,  more  or  less ;  a 
harmless,  quiet  kind  of  fair,  as  mild  as 
the  milk  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  and 
in  which  the  only  orgies  were  in  the  way 
of  an  excessive  consumption  of  ginger- 
beer,  and  the  only  temptation  in  a  display 
of  cakes  and  bull's-eyes.  Surely  here  is 
a  melancholy  occasion,  which  may  be 
improved  by  a  short  retrospect  ot  (he 
history  of  the  menaced  institution.  We 
say  **  menaced  *'  advisedly,  for,  up  to  the 
time  of  writing,  the  threatened  evictions 
have  not  been  completed.  The  shades  of 
eveoiog  were  falling  over  St.  James's 
Park,  a  gentle  drizzle  pattered  among  the 
trees,  the  Mall  and  wide  parade-ground  of 
the  Horse  Guards  were  almost  deserted, 
and  still  in  the  familiar  corner  by  Spring 
Gardens  two  stalls,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
little  row,  remained  erect,  and  a  couple  of 
cows  stood  dejectedly  tethered  to  the 
railings,  as  a  reminder  that  Milk  Fair  was 
oot  yet  entirely  a  thing  of  the  past.  On 
the  foott)oard  of  one  of  the  stalls  sat  two 
old  ladies  in  black,  who  seemed  to  be 
mourning  over  the  ruins  of  their  neigh- 
bors' tenements,  which  were  piled  on  the 
roadway,  a  confused  heap  of  boards  and 
rafters  —  while  a  young  girl  was  keeping 
ao  eye  on  the  cow,  and  polishing  the 
glasses  and  the  great  white  bowl,  sugges- 
tive of  curds-and-whey,  as  if  in  some  faint 
expectation  that  these  might  be  wanted 
another  day. 

And,  indeed,  if  the  claims  of  long  pre- 
scription have  any  weight,  such  as  they 
bave  in  the  case  of  more  dignified  per- 
sons and  more  pretentious  institutions, 
these  poor  stall-keepers  may  hope  for  a 
little  grace.  From  father  to  son,  from 
mother  to  daughter,  these  stalls  have  been 
handed  down,  and  if  the  tenure  of  them 
has  always  been  on  sufferance,  yet  the 
sufferance  of  the  ranger  of  the  Royal 
Parks  would  have    been  considered  by 


most  people  as  a  good  title,  and  one  that 
was  not  likely  to  be  lightly  set  aside.  The 
old  lady  who  is  sitting  there  so  disconso- 
lately, is  seventy  years  old,  and  has  stood 
there  serving  at  her  stall  for  fifty  years  or 
more,  and  the  worthy  proprietor  of  the 
cows  represents  a  family  who  have  been 
even  longer  on  the  ground.  And  now 
thev  are  told  to  take  themselves  off,  and 
find  a  place  if  they  can  in  the  wilderness 
of  London.  A  hopeful  prospect,  cer- 
tainly, looking  to  the  crushing  and  crowd- 
ing for  any  place  where  a  living  may  be 
made,  however  poor.  Truly  this  would 
not  have  been  done  to  the  poor  depen- 
dents at  their  gates  by  any  of  the  four 
Georges,  whatever  their  failings  may  have 
been,  nor  yet  by  the  Stuart  race  before 
them.  Let  us  hope  that  it  may  not  remain 
as  a  record  of  the  enlightened  reign  of 
Victoria. 

But,  apart  from  the  ruin  involved  for 
unoffending  people,  it  seems  a  pity  to 
lose  a  link,  however  slight,  with  a  pictur- 
esque and  varied  past.  For  in  the  cows 
and  milk-cans,  and  bowls  of  junket,  we 
have  a  faint  echo  of  the  more  joyous  out- 
door life  of  other  centuries.  Perhaps  the 
summers  were  longer  and  more  genial 
then,  and  the  east  winds  did  not  blow  with 
such  cruel  persistence;  perhaps  people 
were  more  robust,  and  less  liable  to  chills 
and  bronchial  affections ;  but  anyhow, 
they  lived  a  good  deal  more  in  the  open 
air,  and  if  the  degrees  of  social  rank  were 
more  strongly  marked,  people  of  all 
classes  mixed  together  a  good  deal  more. 
With  a  few  shillings  in  your  pocket,  in  the 
days  of  the  Merry  Monarch,  you  might 
dine  hob-a-nob  in  Spring  Gardens  with 
countesses  and  duchesses.  There  is  the 
fair  Shrewsbury,  the  countess  commem- 
orated by  Pope,  in  connection  with  Clive- 
den's proud  alcove,  dining  with  Captain 
Howard  in  a  little  booth  under  the  trees  ; 
the  invincible  Jermyn  is  ogling  the  flighty 
countess,  and  making  fun  of  her  cavalier. 
There  will  be  a  meeting  to-morrow  in  the 
fields  close  by,  and  rapiers  will  gleam  and 
deadly  wounds  be  given. 

If  you  walk  through  Spring  Gardens 
to-day  you  will  find  everywhere  a  process 
of  petrifaction  going  on.  There  were 
pleasant  homes  there  once  —  clever  sur- 
geons and  thriving  professional  men  in- 
habited those  houses  which  still  have 
about  them  a  little  of  the  greenery  of  old 
Spring  Gardens.  But  now  everything  is 
Admiralty,  and  it  is  the  expansion  of  the 
Admiralty  —  in  its  official  Tite  Barnacle 
capacity,  for  it  does  not  seem  to  expand 
so   much  in  the  way  of  fighting-ships  ~ 
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which  threatens  the  poor  stall-keepers  of 
Milk  Fair  with  extiDCtion. 

Little  thought  Mr.  Pepys,  who  man- 
aged the  a£Eairs  of  the  Admiralty  in  a  back 
garden  in  Seething  Lane,  that  his  succes- 
sors would  come  to  take  up  so  much  room 
in  the  world.  And  Mr.  Pepys,  no  doubt, 
had  pften  refreshed  himself  with  a  can  of 
milk  on  his  way  to  the  court  in  White- 
hall, while  noisy  milk-folk  were  callino^, 
"  A  can  of  milk,  ladies !  A  can  of  red  cow's 
milk,  sir  I " 

If  this  poor  expiring  Milk  Fair  could 
write  its  memoirs,  what  a  strange,  quaint 
chronicle  it  would  make,  even  if  restricted 
to  the  immediate  ground  about  the  stalls 
—  the  historic  Mall,  now  stretched  lonely 
and  deserted  before  us  in  the  drizzling  rain, 
with  here  and  there  a  belated  civil  servant 
hurrying  homewards  under  his  umbrella. 

First  of  all  might  be  remembered  a 
gloomy  procession  in  the  early  morning, 
the  trees  dripping  moisture,  the  way  lined 
with  stern  Puritan  soldiers;  the  king,  all 
in  black,  except  for  his  white  lace  collar, 
his  face  pale  but  resigned ;  a  handful  of 
his  gentleman  hurrying  bareheaded  be- 
fore him,  and  the  stern  guards  closing  up 
behind — a  sad  procession  to  Whitehall 
and  the  scaffold. 

And  then  the  grim  Protector  may  have 
had  a  word  or  two  to  say  to  the  jolly  milk- 
girls,  all  Royalists  at  heart,  no  doubt,  es- 
pecially as  the  lady  protectress  herself 
"  very  providentially,"  according  to  a 
writer  of  the  time,  **  kept  cows  in  St. 
James's  Park." 

13ut  altogether  to  the  mind  of  Milk  Fair 
would  be  the  Restoration,  with  crowds  of 
gallants  and  gay  sparks  always  thronging 
about  Whitehall,  and  gay  dames  who  were 
not  too  proud  to  drink  of  the  foaming  milk- 
can.  There  might  be  seen  King  Charles 
playing  with  his  dogs  and  feeding  the 
ducks,  or  strolling  along  the  Mall  with  a 
knot  of  gay  courtiers,  while  Mrs.  Nelly 
looked  on  from  a  terrace  above,  and  ex- 
changed gay  badinage  with  the  party. 
And  Mrs.  Nelly,  who  had  been  a  flower- 
girl  once,  and  always  kept  a  kindly  heart 
for  poor  girls,  was,  no  doubt,  a  good  cus- 
tomer at  Milk  Fair. 

The  other  t>eauties,  too  —  Milk  Fair 
knew  them  all.  The  stately  Castlemaine, 
the  fascinating  Louise,  and  La  belle  Stu- 
art, with  "  her  sweet  eye,  little  Roman 
nose,  and  excellent  taille.'*  A  taille,  by 
the  way,  that  is  still  preserved  for  poster- 
ity on  the  copper  coinage,  where  the  armed 
Britannia,  who  sits  and  rules  the  waves 
with  her  long  trident,  is  no  other  than  the 
presentment  of  the  fair  Stuart. 


Here,  too,  we  might  learn  all  about  the 
game  of  pall  mall,  when  the  king  took  the 
mall  and  struck  the  ball,  as  in  the  "  Arabian 
Nights  "  —  a  game  for  which,  as  its  name 
implies,  the  Mall  was  originally  laid  out, 
kept  firm  and  even,  and  covered  with  pow- 
dered cockle-shells,  so  that  the  ball  might 
travel  fast.  And  within  sight  of  Milk 
Fair  was  the  only  scuffle  that  was  made 
for  James  the  Second's  crown,  when  the 
Prince  of  Orange's  men  marched  to  re- 
lieve the  king's  guard  at  St.  James's  Pal- 
ace, and  Lord  Craven  drew  his  sword  upon 
the  relief. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Stuarts,  royalty 
ceased  to  be  a  familiar  figure  about  Milk 
Fair.  Instead,  we  have  the  soberer  forms 
of  the  wits,  divines,  and  statesmen  of  the 
days  of  good  Queen  Anne.  Swift  appears 
in  the  intoxication  of  power,  reading  Stel- 
la's letters  as  he  walks  along.  And  then, 
writes  Warburton  the  divine,  apropos  of 
pastoral  poetry,  **  I  would  recommend  to 
our  good  friend  Mason,  a  voyage,  now  and 
then,  with  me  round  the  park.  What  can 
afford  nobler  hints  for  pastoral  than  the 
cows  and  the  milk-women  at  your  entrance 
from  Spring  Gardens?" 

Familiar,  too,  in  Mflk  Fair  would  be  the 
thickset  figure  of  Corporal  John,  as  bis 
soldiers  called  him  —  the  hero  of  Blen- 
heim^ and  Duchess  Sarah,  the  terma- 
gant; and,  later  on,  it  had  a  fine  view  of 
his  funeral,  as  they  pulled  down  the  gar- 
den wall  of  Marlborough  House  to  make 
a  way  for  the  coffin.  Often  had  the  guns 
fired  for  his  victories,  threatening  to  turn 
the  milk  in  the  pails,  and  now  they 
boomed  over  his  coffin  on  its  way  to 
Westminster  Abbey. 

All  this  time  the  fashionable  world 
thronged  to  the  Mall,  and  in  the  long  sum- 
mer evenings  the  place  would  be  alive 
with  gay  dames,  patched  and  painted, 
hooped  and  farthingaled,  with  rich  laced 
aprons  and  flounced  petticoats ;  the  men 
with  square-tailed  velvet  coats,  and  huge 
periwigs,  and  diamond-buckled  shoes,  and 
pearl-colored  silk  stockings. 

Let  your  talk,  like  your  dress,  be  fantastic  and 

odd, 
And  you'll  shine  in  the  Mall,  'tis  the  taste  k  la 

mode. 

A  fine  time  for  Milk  Fair  this,  with 
syllabubs,  and  junkets,  and  rich  clotted 
cream  in  china  bowls,  all  in  demand  till 
midnight  struck,  for  not  till  then  did  the 
gay  crowd  disperse. 

How  different  now  is  midnight  in  the 
Mall,  with  its  homeless  casuals  shivering 
on  its  benches,  and  wretched  women  lurk- 
ing among  the  trees  t 
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To  the  fantastic  costume  of  the  first 
qaarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  suc- 
ceeded a  kind  of  pastoral  simplicity,  which 
was  not  out  of  keeping  with  Milk  Fair, 
and  once  more  royal  princesses  some- 
times appeared  in  the  Mall.  But  the  fair 
has  never  since  noticed  quite  such  fast 
young  women  as  then  sometimes  made 
their  appearance  on  the  scene.  Lady 
Betty  meets  her  friends  somewhere  by 
the  fair.  "  There's  five  of  us,"  she  cries ; 
'*Iet  us  all  set  out  arms  akimbo  and  spread 
the  Mall."  *'  Sneer  all  the  men  !  "  sug- 
gests one.  "  Jostle  all  the  women  I  "  cries 
another. 

And  now  Horace  Walpole  appears  on 
the  scene,  and  Lady  Caroline  Petersham 
musters  her  company  in  the  Mall  for  a 
frolic  at  Vauxhall.  The  beautiful  Gun- 
nings bring  a  crowd  about  them  by  their 
beauty  as  they  walk  in  the  Mall;  and  the 
hearts  of  the  milk-girls  are  almost  in  their 
mouths  as  a  dark-looking  stranger  saun- 
ters up  and  down,  for  it  is  an  open  seeret 
that  this  is  Charles  Stuart,  the  young 
Pretender,  who  has  come  to  take  a'  quiet 
glance  at  the  kingdom  that  might  have 
been  his. 

Then  there  is  a  quiet,  stout,  elderly 
citizen  who  often  looks  round  the  fair, 
ogling  the  girls,  too,  in  a  shy  wav,  and  all 
in  the  interest  of  his  profession,  for  this  is 
the  noted  author  of  *'  Pamela"  and  **  Cla- 
rissa," who  has  walked  over  from  Chelsea, 
aod  has  an  approving  glance  for  virtuous 
milkmaids.  Still  more  familiar  is  Field- 
ing, with  inked  ruffles  and  claret  stains 
OD  his  tarnished  lace  coat,  taking  the  air 
aod  perhaps  a  glass  of  milk  to  get  the 
taste  of  Bow  Street  out  of  his  mouth. 
And  here  swims  along  Lady  Bellaston, 
aod  the  swaggering  captains  and  the  gay 
young  bloods  of  the  day  exchange  greet- 
ings with  their  annalist. 

Often,  too,  the  Mall  would  be  crowded 
with  the*sporting  world  to  witness  some 
exciting  foot-race,  such  as  that  of  Garth 
the  physician  against  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton at  two  hundred  yards,  which  the 
author  of  "  The  Dispensary  "  won  easily 
enough.  And  hopping-matches,  too,  were 
once  in  high  favor,  all  which  brought  peo- 
ple to  the  Mall  and  customers  to  the  fair. 

Matches  of  another  kind  were  often 
made  upon  the  Mall,  too,  such  as  that  of 
handsome  Tracey  and  the  butterwoman's 
daughter  of  Craven  Street,  when  the  par- 
son ot  Craven  Chapel  was  knocked  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  to  unite  the  ardent 
lovers;  or  that  of  handsome  Frank  De- 
laval,  with  the  rich  widow  of  sixty,  who 
was  introduced  to  him  just  by  Milk  Fair. 
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"  Bless  you,  don't  talk  of  honeymoon  ! " 
said  Frank  to  one  who  was  rallying  him 
on  his  nuptials ;  **  it's  harvest-moon  with 


me." 

But  what  more  affected  the  milk  people, 
was  the  appointment  of  Lord  Orford  as 
ranger,  who,  though  he  got  three  thousand 
a  year  out  of  the  post,  was  very  stingy 
with  the  milk-women,  and  made  them  pay 
three  shillings  a  week  instead  of  half-a- 
crown  as  heretofore  for  the  grazing  of 
their  cows  on  the  grass-plots  between  the 
avenues. 

And  about  this  time  —  the  last  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  is  —  we 
have  the  following  account  of  Milk  Fair 
by  a  French  visitor:  **  Agreeably  to  this 
rural  simplicity,  most  of  the  cows  are 
driven  about  noon  and  evening  to  the  gate 
which  leads  from  the  park  to  the  quarter 
of  Whitehall.  Tied  to  posts  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  grass-plots,  they  swill  pas- 
sengers with  their  milk,  which  is  served, 
with  all  the  cleanliness  peculiar  to  the 
English,  in  little  mugs  at  the  rate  of  a 
penny  a  mug." 

Other  French  people  were  soon  to 
throng  about  the  milk-cans  in  the  Mall  — 
the  heralds  of  the  emigration  from  the 
Revolution ;  Madame  de  Genlis,  and  the 
beautiful  Pamela,  the  pretty,  fragile  Prin* 
cesse  de  Lamballe,  soon  to  perish  under 
the  guillotine.  But  although  the  French 
emigration  brought  a  temporary  brilliance 
to  the  scene,  with  the  close  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  vanished  all  the  reputation 
of  the  Mall  as  a  place  of  fashionable  re- 
sort. 

From  that  epoch  Milk  Fair  has  had  to 
rely  chiefly  on  the  support  of  the  general 
public  —  the  holiday-makers;  the  country 
cousins  who  come  up  to  see  the  sights ; 
the  nursemaids  with  their  little  charges ; 
those,  too,  who  have  been  working  at  the 
early  markets,  and  who,  in  fine  weather, 
sleep  out  the  day  in  the  park  and  evade 
the  cost  of  a  lodging.  Still,  all  ih^/iies 
and  rejoicings  that  have  brought  people 
to  the  park  have  brought  some  amount  of 
grist  to  the  Milk  Fair.  Among  them  was 
the  fi;reat  display,  in  1814,  at  the  overthrow 
of  Napoleon,  which  was  also  the  centenary 
of  the  House  of  Brunswick  —  when  the 
whole  park  was  lighted  up  with  colored 
lamps,  and  Buckingham  Palace  was  in  a 
blaze  of  fireworks.  The  day  following  all 
London  crowded  into  the  park,  where 
there  was  music  all  day  long,  and  dancing 
on  the  grass  till  far  into  the  night. 

Then  there  was  the  queen's  coronation, 
with  its  grand  display,  remembered  by 
some  of  the  present  stall-keepers,  when 
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night  was  turned  into  day;  and  more  still 
can  recall  the  Crimean  fireworks  in  1856, 
which  was,  perhaps,  the  last  time  we  have 
let  ourselves  go,  as  a  nation,  in  the  way 
of  rejoicing. 

It  seems  a  pity,  surely,  with  all  this 
long  record  that  the  days  of  Milk  Fair 
should  be  shortened  by  official  interfer- 
ference.  It  has  given  a  bare  living,  of 
late  years,  to  a  number  of  honest  people 
—  and  it  would  be  a  graceful  act  on  the 
part  of  the  ranger,  who  has  a  well-earned 
reputation  for  a  kindly  philanthropy,  to  let 
the  old  people  sit  out  their  Milk  Fair  to 
the  end. 


From  The  SpecUtor. 
A  PROSPEROUS  PEASANT. 

'*  In  the  country  of  the  blind,  the  one- 
eyed  man  is  king ; "  and  in  a  country  cul- 
tivated by  small  occupying  owners,  a  yeo- 
man with  twenty  or  thirty  acres  may  be 
the  richest  man  in  a  whole  district,  and 
one  with  eight  or  ten  be  considered  well- 
to-do.  It  is  thus  in  many  parts  of  France 
and  Switzerland,  and  in  the  grand  duchy 
of  Baden,  where  a  government  commis- 
sion has  lately  been  inquiring  into  the 
general  state  of  agriculture  and  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  agriculturists.  No 
inquisition  so  thorough  and  complete  was 
probably  ever  before  attempted ;  and  the 
Report  of  the  Commission,  in  four  large 
volumes,  gives  us  a  picture  of  peasant 
life  in  south  Germany  from  which  noth- 
ing, down  to  the  minutest  detail,  seems  to 
be  omitted.  Instead  of  merely  catling 
witnesses,  after  the  manner  of  an  English 
commission,  and  putting  down  their  state- 
ments, that  of  Baden  selected  thirty-seven 
communes  as  samples  of  the  bulk,  and 
through  the  medium  of  sub-commissions, 
composed  of  men  familiar  with  the  re- 
spective localities,  submitted  each  of  them 
to  a  searching  examination,  as  well  touch- 
ing methods  of  husbandry,  value  of  prcd- 
uce,  and  division  of  land,  as  the  social 
condition  and  ways  of  life  of  their  inhab- 
itants. In  most  of  the  communes,  more- 
over, a  representative  peasant,  also  a 
sample  of  the  bulk,  was  taken,  and  every- 
thing about  him,  as  told  by  himself  and 
confirmed  by  the  inquiries  of  the  local 
commission,  set  down.  Ellmendingen,  one 
of  the  districts  in  question,  is  an  average 
commune  of  the  grand  duchv.  Its  in- 
habitants number  one  thousand  and  two, 
forming  two  hundred  and  eighteen  house- 
holds, among  whom  the  land  is  divided 


(though  far  from  equally),  at  the  rate  of 
six  and  a  half  acres  apiece.  The  richest 
yeoman  of  the  locality  owns  twenty-five 
acres,  and  there  are  forty  families  whose 
holdings  are  under  two  and  a  half  acres 
each.  Hence  an  Ellmendingen  peasant 
with  eight  or  ten  acres  is  looked  upon  as  a 
very  fortunate  man,  and  his  position  in 
popular  estimation  is  pretty  much  that  of 
an  English  squire  with  two  or  three  thou- 
sand a  year.  The  name  of  this  lucky 
fellow  is  indicated  in  the  report  by  the 
letters  **  N.  N.,"  which  —  it  being  more 
convenient  to  think  of  a  man  with  a 
patronymic  than  under  the  guise  of  ini- 
tials—  we  will  take  the  liberty  to  trans- 
mute into  Nathan  Niederwald.  All  the 
same,  '*N.  N."  is  no  imaginary  being,  but 
a  live  peasant,  at  this  moment  toiling  in 
his  fields,  or  working  in  his  vineyards  in 
Ellmendingen,  a  commune  of  the  district 
of  Pforzheim. 

Niederwald  is  forty  years  old,  married, 
and  the  father  of  three  children,  —  a  son 
of  thirteen,  another  of  seven,  and  a  year- 
old  baby.  His  estate  consists  of  a  frac- 
tion more  than  nine  acres  —  3.86  hectares 
(3.64  hectares  =  nine  acres)  —  of  vine- 
land,  meadow,  aod  pasture,  divided  into 
forty-eight  parcels,  and  scattered  all  over 
the  commune.  Even  his  vines  of  0.64 
hectare  (one  and  a  half  acre)  are  in  eleven 
different  places.  This  extreme  subdivi- 
sion of  the  soil  is  due  to  the  operation  of 
the  law  compelling  a  father  to  leave  his 
property  among  his  children  share  and 
share  alike,  and  to  the  custom  of  giving 
children,  on  their  marriage,  snippets  of 
land,  husbandry  being  the  sole  occupation 
of  the  people  of  Ellmendingen.  The 
value  of  Niederwald's  land  is  reckoned  at 
;£ 566,  that  of  his  house  and  farm  build- 
ings at  jC2os\  and,  as  he  is  of  a  thrifty 
disposition  and  a  good  manager,  bis  estate 
is  free  from  encumbrance,  "and  he  owes 
no  man  anything.''  His  live  stock  con- 
sists of  a  yoke  of  oxen,  two  cows,  one 
heifer,  a  sow,  a  young  pig  for  fattening, 
one  cock,  and  seven  hens.  It  may  inter- 
est some  of  our  readers  to  know  that  the 
oxen  are  valued  at  £40^  the  cows  at  j^iz 
5x.  apiece,  the  sow  at  £$  51.,  and  the 
young  pig  at  12s.  Niederwald's  invest- 
ment in  this  sort  of  movable  property  is 
put  at  jQyS'  ^^  ^^ced  not  give  all  the 
details  of  his  stock  in  trade,  which  are 
more  minutely  described  in  the  report 
than  they  would  be  in  an  auctioneer's 
catalogue;  but,  as  touching  his  strictly 
domestic  economy,  we  may  mention  that 
the  shirts  and  shifts  of  the  family  ar^  sup- 
posed to  be  worth  £6  ys,^  the  wardrobe  ol 
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the  father  £j^  the  mother's  the  same,  and 
that  the  total  value  of  clothing,  furniture, 
aDd  kitchen  utensils,  is  estimated  at  ;f  26 
9r.  As  a  curious  detail,  it  is  interesting 
to  DOte  that  more  than  half  this  amount 
(j£i3  17X.)  consists  of  bed  and  body  linen. 
Most  of  this  was  doubtless  provided  by 
Frau  Niederwald ;  for  a  German  maiden 
is  DO  sooner  born  than  the  mother  begins 
to  prepare  her  daughter's  wedding  trous* 
seau,  which,  in  the  yeoman  class,  consists 
chiefly  of  linen;  and  as  German  house- 
holds wash  the  family  linen  only  two 
or  three  times  a  year,'  a  large  stock  is 
indispensable. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the 
enumeration  of  Niederwald's  possessions. 
Od  August  1st  last  year,  his  crops  repre- 
sented a  value  of  ;£i05,  while  of  agricul- 
tural implements  he  had  as  nearly  as 
possible  ;f  26  worth,  and  £^z  2s.  in  ready 
cash.  So  altogether  Niederwald  is  a  man 
of  a  thousand  pounds ;  as  he  is  free  from 
debt,  we  might  almost  say  a  man  in  ten 
thousand.  But,  hard  though  he  works,  he 
anoot  quite  do  all  the  work  himself,  and 
for  thirty-one  days  in  the  year  he  requires 
the  help  of  a  laborer,  to  whom  he  gives 
IS,  Sd.  a  day  and  his  keep.  This  may 
appear  rather  a  high  rate  of  remuneration 
for  south  Germany;  but  the  laborer  is 
very  likely  a  good  man  among  the  vines, 
and  a  vine-dresser  is  a  skilled  workman. 
There  is  also  a  woman  servant,  who  con- 
siders herself  well  paid  with  £4.  151.  a 
year,  and  works  on  the  land  whenever 
required.  The  cost  of  the  Niederwalds' 
iiviog  in  food  and  drink,  which  is  given  in 
great  detail,  comes  to  50}  pfeonige  —  as 
nearly  as  possible  6^d.  —  each  a  day. 
This  may  not  seem  much,  but  it  is  very 
iSQch  more  than  an  average  English  la- 
borer can  afford  to  spend  on  his  tooth ; 
and  the  Niederwalds,  in  fact,  live  well,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  menu  :  For 
first  breakfast,  taken  between  five  and  six 
A.M.,  the  father,  the  maidservant,  and  the 
laborer  have  barley  soup,  or  porridge,  and 
potatoes ;  the  mother  and  children,  soup, 
coffee,  and  white  bread.  Second  break- 
fast at  nine :  for  the  father,  half  a  pint  of 
wine  and  half  a  pound  of  bread ;  for  the 
others,  bread  and  butter  and  cider.  Din- 
ner: three  times  a  week,  1^  lb.  of  fiesh- 
meat  with  vegetables;  on  other  days, 
farinaceous  dishes  only.  At  four  o'clock 
PM.,  **a  putting  on,*' repetition  of  the  sec- 
ond breakfast.  For  supper,  cream  soup, 
followed  by  potatoes  and  skim-milk.  When 
potatoes  lack,  they  are  replaced  with  bread 
and  salad.  The  greater  part  of  the  flesh- 
meat  (200  lbs.)  consumed  by  the  family  is 
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home-fed  pork  and  bacon,  the  purchases 
from  the  butcher  amounting  to  only  170 
lbs.  a  year.  Food  alone,  exclusive  of  the 
cost  of  cooking  it,  stands  Herr  Nieder- 
wald in  £2^  per  annum,  and  he  debits 
himself  with  ;^io  for  wine  (500  litres),  the 
produce  of  his  own  grapes.  This  is  at  the 
rate  of  about  5^.  the  litre  (if  pint),  from 
which  we  may  infer  that  the  Elimendingen 
cru  is  of  very  fair  quality,  for  5^.  whole- 
sale means  at  least  10^.  retail.  Nieder- 
wald's gross  receipts  from  every  source 
make  a  total  of  £ys  I2J.,  while  his  total 
outgoings  amount  to  £s7  5<r-,  leaving  a 
balance  to  the  good  oi  £iS  ys.,  exclusive 
of  the  produce  consumed  by  the  family, 
and  the  £s7  5s.  includes  the  outlay  for 
seed-corn,  seed-potatoes,  and  the  rest.  He 
does  not  seem  to  spend  anything  in  ma- 
nure ;  but  as  nearly  all  the  produce,  except 
wine  and  a  little  grain,  is  consumed  on 
the  premises,  and  he  buys  about  two  hun- 
dred quintals  of  straw,  and  sometimes  a 
little  hay,  the  land  probably  gets  back 
Quite  as  much  as  it  yields,  and  is  in  no 
danger  of  impoverishment. 

The  report  sets  forth  our  prosperous 
peasant's  balance-sheet  in  the  fullest  de- 
tail; but  we  need  state  only  the  more 
salient  results,  and  they  are  very  sugges- 
tive. Including  the  value  of  utensils,  live 
stock,  and  land,  Niederwald  has  a  capital 
of  ;£ 978  engaged  in  his  business  of  hus- 
bandry;  and  as  a  return  for  this,  and  the 
labor  of  himself  and  wife,  he  gets  food, 
shelter,  and  clothing  (£y  los,  for  the  whole 
family),  and  ;f  20  a  year.  Reckoning  that 
he  and  his  wife  are  worth  between  them 
;£2o  a  year,  in  addition  to  their  keep,  and 
setting  aside  j^2o  as  a  provision  for  con- 
tingencies, depreciation  of  buildings,  in- 
terest on  capital,  and  so  forth  —  which  is 
surely  quite  little  enough  —  we  have  a 
profit  on  the  year's  working  of  ^5.  The 
balance  over  and  above  this  (^15)  repre- 
sents technically  not  profits  but  savings. 
Putting  the  matter  in  another  shape, 
Niederwald's  land  yields  him  a  rent  equal 
to  0.73  per  cent,  per  annum !  And  the 
value  put  upon  it  is  not  overstated,  for 
despite  the  agricultural  crisis,  real  prop- 
erty is  in  demand  at  Elimendingen,  and 
owing  to  the  eagerness  of  peasants  to 
**  round  off  "  their  properties  and  portion 
their  children,  fetches  prices  equal  to  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  years'  purchase.  It  is, 
therefore,  quite  evident  that,  so  far  as  mere 
income  is  concerned,  Niederwald  would 
do  far  better  to  sell  his  land,  put  the  pro- 
ceeds out  at  interest,  and  hire  himself  out 
as  a  vine-dresser  or  day-laborer.  He  could 
easily  get  five  per  cent,  (the  current  rate 
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of  interest  in  the  neighborhood)  for  his 
money  on  good  security.  This  would 
make  him  ^^48  15^.  Supposing  that  he 
left  his  wife  at  home  and  earned  only  12s. 
a  week,  his  income  would  amount  to  ;f  78, 
equal  to  the  present  ^ross  receipts  from 
bis  property.  Why  does  he  not  adopt  this 
course?  For  the  same  reason  probably 
that  an  English  squire  with  two  or  three 
thousand  a  year  would  rather  not  sell  his 
ancestral  acres  and  invest  the  proceeds  in 
a  big  grocery  concern,  though  it  should 
make  him  three  times  the  income,  —  be- 
cause he  would  descend  in  the  social  scale, 
and  because  he  prefers  living  in  bis  own 
house  and  being  his  own  master  to  living 
in  the  house  of  another  and  occupying  the 
position  of  hired  servant.  A  yeoman  who 
tills  his  nine  acres,  though  his  life  may  be 
sordid  and  his  surroundings  ignoble,  is 
quite  as  capable  of  being  influenced  by 
sentimental  considerations  as  a  great  En- 
glish landowner  who  regards  the  resettling 
of  the  family  estate  and  its  transmission 
to  his  descendants  as  a  sacred  duty.  This 
is  a  consideration  which  some  recent  writ- 
ers on  small  holdings  have  omitted  to 
take  into  account.  At  the  same  time,  a 
system  which  compels  a  man  to  leave  his 
property,  however  small,  equally  among 
bis  children  is  no  more  to  be  commended 
than  the  opposite  system  peculiar  to  En- 
gland, whereby  landowners  are  enabled 
and  encouraged  to  create  tenants  for  life, 
and  so  to  lie  up  their  land  as  to  render  its 
division,  if  not  impossible,  yet  extremely 
difficult. 


From  St  Stephen's  Review. 
AN    EPISODE    IN    THE    LIFE    OF    THE 
DUCHESSE  D'ANGOULEME. 

Were  it  necessary  yet  again  to  illus- 
trate the  trite  maxim  that  truth  is  stranger 
than  Action,  the  following  narrative  would 
serve  the  purpose  well.  The  facts  related 
are  drawn  from  the  rich  stores  which  slum- 
ber in  the  archives  of  the  French  police. 
Pauline  de  Tourzel  de  Laroche-Aymoo  was 
the  chosen  child  comrade  and  friend  of 
the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  who  married 
the  Due  d'Angouldme.  As  children  the^ 
played  together  in  the  sumptuous  corri- 
dors of  Versailles,  looked  out  of  those 
lovely  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  which, 
twice  in  one  hundred  years,  were  to  wit- 
ness a  signal  display  of  human  wickedness 
in  excelsis.  Through  the  early  part  of  the 
terrible  year  1792  they  were  constantly 
side  by  side,  suffering  together,  sorrowing 


in  unison.  After  the  awful  loth  of  August, 
when  the  royal  family  turned  their  backs 
for  the  last  time  on  their  old  home  — 
when  its  halls  ran  with  the  life  blood  of 
eight  hundred  faithful  guards;  when  the 
noblest  born  in  France  laid  down  their 
lives,  slaughtered  in  heaps  whilst  defend- 
ing the  royal  casket  from  which  the  jewels 
had  been  rent  —  the  two  girls  parted  for 
a  while.  Years  rolled  on — years  of  tran- 
quillity ;  but  nothing  could  enace  the  lines 
of  early  grief  from  the  features  of  the 
friends,  the  abiding  expression  of  startled 
horror  that  lurked  about  their  eyes.  Pau- 
line became  Madame  Guyon,  wife  of  a 
privy  counsellor,  and  well-to-do ;  constant 
companion  of  the  duchess  in  prosperity 
as  in  banishment.  One  morning  a  sister 
of  charity  called  on  Madame  Guyon  upon 
a  mysterious  errand.  In  the  Rue  de  la 
Vannerie,  in  one  of  the  lowest  quarters  of 
Paris,  she  explained,  there  lurked  a  riddle 
—  a  pair  of  human  riddles  —  alike  yet  dif- 
ferent ;  whose  despair  and  heart  anguish, 
sprung  from  the  same  secret  source,  took 
opposite  forms  for  their  display.  A  man 
and  a  woman,  prematurely  decrepit,  were 
dying  of  starvation ;  and  not  sorry  to  be 
dying,  for  naught  that  another  world 
might  have  in  store  could  give  a  sharper 
pang  than  what  they  suffered  now.  She, 
the  honest  sister,  had  striven  to  pierce  the 
veil  in  which  the  past  was  shrouded,  bat 
in  vain.  It  was  clear  that  they  loved  the 
royal  family.  **  Fond  of  the  royal  family," 
murmured  Madame  Guyon ;  "  old  ser- 
vants, perhaps,  who  lost  their  reason  on 
that  fearful  night.  Many  there  were  who 
went  mad  from  excess  of  terror  on  the 
night  of  the  loth  of  August."  Madame 
Guyon  conducted  the  sister  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  princess,  who  marvelled  at 
what  she  had  heard.  The  gentlemen  and 
ladies  of  the  court  were  furious  at  her 
visit.  What  an  importunate  creature  was 
this  sister  I  The  Rue  de  la  Vannerie,  in 
the  Quartier  St.  Antoine,  where,  as  all 
the  world  knew,  the  scum  of  Paris  was 
gathered,  festering  !  A  hideous  spot  in- 
deed was  the  Rue  de  la  Vannerie,  and  the 
duchess  sighed  as  she  entered  the  sea  of 
misery,  and  marked  its  squalor.  The 
sister  of  charity,  who  knew  the  quariitr 
only  too  well,  pattered  on  in  front,  aod 
stopped  presently  at  the  mouth  of  so  foul 
and  grim  an  alley  that  even  Madame 
Guyon  hesitated  to  advance.  Perhaps 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  coart 
were  right.  The  friends  of  childhood  had 
penetrated  into  a  den  of  ruffians.  They 
entered  a  house,  and  after  a  pause  at  a 
door,  during  which  they  could  distinctly 
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hear  some  one  moviDg  stealthily  witbio, 
and  a  distant  sound  of  moaning,  the  door 
creaked  slowly  00  its  hinges,  and  through 
a  chick  a  pair  of  wolfish  eyes,  shaded  by 
matted  hair,  peered  warily  at  the  new  com- 
ers.   The  result  of  the  scrutiny  seemed 
unsatisfactory  to  the  janitor,  for  the  door 
was  about  hurriedly  to  be  closed,  when  the 
sister  inserted  a  foot  and  came  to  parley. 
"  Radagonde ! "  she  whispered, "  you  know 
me.    Let  us  in.     Grandpire  and  grand- 
mire  ^x^t  anxiously  expecting  these  ladies." 
The  door  opened  reluctantly  again,  dis- 
closing an  unkempt,  ragged,  and  neglected 
girl  of  fifteen  years,  whose  budding  beauty 
had    been    spoiled    by    care    and    want. 
*^Grandpire   and  grandmire^    she    re- 
torted in   grievous   uncertainty,  **  expect 
ooly  one  visitor  —  Death  —  and  can  see  no 
other  company."    With  the  curiosity  of  a 
savage  she  fingered  the  cloth  dress  of  the 
dachess  as  she  passed  in,  then  looked  at 
her  own  garb  and  shuddered.    The  duch- 
ess paused  on  the  threshold  with  a  cry. 
Was  she  dreaming,  or  in  fairyland  ?    The 
second  room  was  more  squalid  than  the 
first,  containing,  indeed,  scarce  a  vestige 
of  furniture.     But  on  the  wall  hung  two 
fine  crayons,  representing  Louis  XVi.  and 
Marie    Antoinette  —  pictures   which   she 
recognized  as  having  hung  in  the  corridor 
of  the  Tuileries  —  and  in  front  of  them 
were  burning  two  candles  on  a  species  of 
rude  altar.     The  sister  of  charity  had  van- 
ished.   The  ladies  glanced  at  one  another 
in  growing  fear.   What  next  ?  The  frames 
(so  well  remembered !)  were  shrouded  by 
crape    curtains,   while   a   scroll  beneath 
bore  a  rough  legend,  "  Objets  de  ddsespoir 
eterneL^    The  uncouth  girl  knelt  simply 
down  before  the  pictures,  and  her  lips 
moved.    'Twas  evidently  a  familiar  action. 
She  had  been  taught,  then,  to  pray  for  the 
martyrs.    The  eyes  of  the  duchess  swam 
with  tears  as  she  and  her  companion  sank 
also  on  their  knees.     How  well  they  re- 
called the  exact  spot  where  the  portraits 
used  to   hang  —  last  seen   on  the   lotb 
of  August,  which  brought  chaos.     Per- 
ceiving how  moved  were  the  two  dreary- 
looking  strangers,  the  girl  eyed  them  with 
interest.     •*  Just  like  grandp^re,"  she  mut- 
tered.    '^Grandp^re    kneels    here    night 
and  morning,  and  sighs  and  sobs  as  if  his 
heart  were  breaking.     Poor  grandp^re; 
the  work  is  nearly  done."    "  And  grand- 
m^re?'*   interrogated    Madame    Guyon. 
" Hark !"  replied  the  girl,  "you  hear  the 
groans  and   cries  of    the  haunted    one. 
Thus  has  she  writhed  for  years,  so  long 
as  I  remember."    The  duchess  and  her 
friend  glanced  at  each  other  with  awe. 


The  sounds  that  issued  from  another 
chamber  were  as  the  moans  of  a  soul  in 
travail.  The  door  opened  and  closed 
hastily,  and  the  sister  issued  thence  as 
pale  as  if  she  had  beheld  a  phantom. 
"What  have  I  done?"  she  exclaimed, 
wringing  her  hands,  her  attitude  perturbed 
and  trembling ;  **  madame,  forgive  me,  I 
knew  not  of  this.  Go!  Fly!"  "Is  there 
danger?"  asked  Madame  Guyon.  "For 
the  body,  no.  But  for  her  lacerated  mind. 
Take  her  hence  at  once,  and  ask  no  ques- 
tions." And  then  up  rose  from  her  knees 
the  granddaughter  of  Marie  Ther^se,  with 
the  calm  courage  of  Marie  Antoinette. 
Clasping  her  heaving  bosom  with  both 
hands,  she  gazed  with  reverence  at  the 
portraits  that  smiled  down  on  her,  and  said, 
"  My  sister !  If  there  are  tears  to  dry  even 
at  the  expense  of  a  new  stab  for  my  sad 
heart,  my  place  is  here.  Who,  if  not  I,  am 
the  child  of  sorrow  ?  Nay,  mad  or  not,  I 
will  see  the  woman.  You,  Guyon,  stop 
here  and  wait."  "  Leave  you  to  go  alone? 
Never  I "  cried  her  friend.  "  Ce  que  Dieu 
garde  est  bien  gardd,"  murmured  the 
duchess.  "  But  if  you  wish  it,  come." 
The  sister  sank  on  a  crazy  seat  and  rocked 
herself,  sorely  troubled,  listening  and 
starting  at  intervals,  and  muttering, "  What 
have  I  done?"  while  the  ladies  proceeded 
into  the  adjoining  chamber,  where  they 
had  need  of  all  their  fortitude.  A  low, 
darkened  room,  from  whose  fissured  walls 
the  jaundiced  plaster  had  fallen  in  great 
patches.  On  a  wooden  settle  a  bundle  of 
sordid  clothes  from  which  two  gnarled 
and  withered  hands  emerged,  clasping  a 
crucifix.  The  fretful  moaning  which  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  ladies  ceased 
on  their  entering,  as  a  pair  of  bloodshot 
eyes  scanned  them  attentively.  The  hag 
shivered  and  stretched  forth  her  aspen 
claws  as  though  to  exorcise  some  vision 
of  menace;  then,  cowering,  turned  away. 
Presently  the  old  woman  stirred.  "  I 
know  I'm  yours,"  she  pleaded  piteously. 
"Oh,  end  it;  end  it!  There  is  blood  on 
the  walls;  on  my  hands  and  clothes. 
There  is  no  hope  I  no  hope  of  mercy,  for 
God  is  deaf.  Have  I  not  cried  to  him?" 
The  duchess  took  the  fevered  hand  in 
her  cool  one  soothingly.  "  Do  not  blas- 
pheme," she  whispered.  "God  is  love, 
and  love  is  immortal,  untiring.  Few  have 
suffered  as  1  have  suffered,  and  yet  —  see, 
I  am  calm,  resigned.  I  am  the  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme  —  a  name  equivalent  for 
sorrow."  The  hag  twitched  away  her 
hand  and  quivered  from  head  to  foot,  like 
one  ague-stricken,  while  foam  gathered 
round  her  lips.    "You — you^^  she  mut- 
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tered,  "  come  to  gloat  —  to  gloat  —  by  the 
deathbed  of  the  murderess  1  Where  do 
you  think  you  stand  ?  "  she  continued,  in 
rising  frenzy.  **By  a, faithful  servant  of 
your  house?  Not  sol  This  voice  has 
made  the  vacillating  firm  ;  these  lips  have 
exhorted  the  executioner.  You  who  are 
so  resigned  — can  you  forgive  the  regi- 
cide? I  am  Rose  Lacombe,"  said  the 
hag,  with  laboring  breath.  *'  I  was  dresser 
to  Madame  de  Genlis,  and,  later,  mistress 
of  Marat.  Thdroigne  de  Mdricourt  was 
my  bosom  friend  —  she  who  was  whipped 
through  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries.  I 
was  blood-mad ;  possessed  by  devils  who 
hankered  for  my  soul.  'Twas  I  who  com- 
manded the  van  on  the  journey  to  Ver* 
saiiles  —  who  urged  the  frantic  army  of 
poissardes  to  tear  your  parents  thence. 
My  brother  was  slain  upon  that  day  by  a 
Swiss  guard,  and  I  vowed  vengeance.  I 
spat  in  the  queen's  face  as  she  stood  so 
haughtily  and  so  still,  clasping  the  dauphin 
to  her  breast  while  we  raged  around  like 
furies.  'Twas  I  who,  on  the  loth  of 
August,  bade  the  mob  pour  their  fire 
through  the  windows  to  finish  the  un- 
armed within."  Madame  Guyon  groaned, 
for  was  she  not  one  of  them,  a  maid  of 
fourteen  then  ?  "  My  husband  would 
have  saved  the  Capets  if  he  could,  but  I 
threatened  him  with  Mother  Guillotine, 
and,  unlike  the  cidevants^  he  was  afraid 
to  die.  Through  my  influence  he  was  in 
high  favor,  had  a  seat  on  the  revolutionary 
tribunal.  His  influence  and  mine  swayed 
many  who  were  wavering.  He  was  very 
submissive,  was  my  husband;  I  was  beau- 
tiful and  young,  and  full  of  energy,  and 
could  make  myself  obeyed.  High  in  the 
centre  of  the  gallery  of  the  tribunal  I 
stood,  conspicuous  to  others  and  to  him, 
and  frowned  and  shook  my  head,  and 
formed  threats  with  my  lips.  He  was 
cowed,  and  gave  way  —  and  voted  1 ''  "  No 
more,  no  more  1 ''  whispered  the  duchess, 
growing  paler  still.  **TheQ  came  the 
turn  of  the  other — the  Austrian.  We 
sat  in  a  circle  round  the  scaffold,  knit- 
ting ;  and  laughed  and  bandied  jests,  and 
chaunted  the  'Carmagnole'  in  chorus. 
The  tumbril  rumbled  over  the  uneven 
stones  and  tilted.  *  Be  careful,'  I  shouted, 
*of  your  burden;  we  must  not  cheat  the 
butcher.'  On  the  top  of  the  steps  she 
would  have  spoken,  and  then  we  sang 
and  danced  —  "  **  Silence,  wretched 
woman  1 "  cried  the  duchess,  who  was 
livid  now.  **  Your  sin  and  retribution  have 
been  terrible.  God  be  thanked,  I  can  for- 
give i  But  I  will  not  stay  under  this  ac- 
cursed rooL    Pauline,  Pauline!"    Gasp- 


ing, her  highness  reeled  and  fell  into  the 
arms  of  her  companion.  The  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme  had  fainted.  With  the  help 
of  the  terror-smitten  sister  of  charity, 
she  was  borne  into  the  outer  room,  and 
when  after  a  while  she  recovered  con- 
sciousness, became  aware  of  a  frail  figure 
prone  on  its  face  upon  the  floor,  with  arms 
stretched  out  «n  croix  in  front  of  the 
lighted  altar.  It  did  not  move  as  she 
passed  by,  though  a  tremor  passed  over  it 
at  contact  with  her  dress.  As  she  tottered 
down  the  stair,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her 
life  comrade,  she  heard  the  voice  of  Rada- 
gonde,  who  wailed  with  the  anguished  cry 
of  the  helpless,  **  Grandp^re,  grandp^re  I 
Alas !  grandp^re  is  dead,  and  I  am  alone 
in  the  wide  world ! "  When,  a  few  hours 
later,  abundant  help  was  sent  to  the  squalid 
home,  the  wolfish  maiden  sat  dumb  be- 
tween two  corpses.  By  order  of  the 
Duchesse  d'Angouldme,  she  was  gently 
conducted  to  a  less  melancholy  scene.  A 
house  was  found  for  the  homeless.  She 
was  carefully  educated  under  the  eyes  of 
Madame  de  Campan,  bedchamber  woman 
to  the  late  queen,  by  desire  of  the  queen's 
daughter,  who  further  promised  a  dot  in 
the  event  of  a  fitting  marriage.  But  no 
man  ever  claimed  the  wedding  portion, 
for  Radagonde  took  the  veil  and  died  in  a 
Carmelite  convent. 

Lewis  Wingpield. 


From  The  SpecUtor. 
THE  RESCUE  OF  GREELY.» 

We  venture  to  assert  that  few,  if  any, 
books  of  travel  and  adventure  published 
within  the  last  year  will  more  thoroughly 
repay  the  trouble  of  careful  perusal  than 
the  volume  before  us.  Here  is  no  dry 
record  of  weeks  or  months  spent  in  miser- 
able monotony,  in  the  heroic  endurance  of 
darkness  and  cold,  and  possibly  semi- 
starvation,  on  the  terrible  icefields.  These 
pages  are  alive  with  busy  stir  and  adven- 
ture, crowned  with  success,  and  full  of 
human  interest.  The  writers  tell  their 
story  as  one  might  spin  a  yarn  over  a 
winter's  fire,  but  with  a  marvellous  self- 
effacement.  Only  those  who  can  read  be- 
tween the  lines  will  even  guess  how  much 
of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Relief  Ex- 
pedition must  have  been  due  to  the  ability 
of  one  of  the  narrators,  who  rarely  alludes 
to  himself  at  all.    Thoroughly  to  enjoy 
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this  book,  and  be  really  the  wiser  for  its 
cootents,  the  reader  should  never  for  a 
roomcDt  shut  up  the  big  map  at  the  end 
(which,  by  the  way,  ought  rtallv  to  be  on 
thicker  paper)  and  he  would  do  well  to 
place  on  one  side  any  previous  informa- 
tioo  he  may  have  on  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats,  and  bringing  to  it  full  freshness 
of  atientioni  he  will  be  amply  rewarded. 

A  great  deal  of  the  vagueness  —  we 
might  almost  say  ignorance  —  which  still 
characterizes  the  minds  of  the  uninitiated 
as  to  the  real  difficulties  encountered  by 
Arctic  explorers  long  before  they  reach 
Smith  Sound,  might  be  removed  by  the 
study  of  the  first  tea  pages  of  the  book 
before  us.  And  the  lay  reader  who  mas- 
ters them  will  be  in  a  position  to  follow 
with  far  greater  interest  and  sympathy  the 
remaioder  of  the  narrative.  All  the  world 
does  not,  perhaps,  know  of  the  project  of 
Lieutenant  Weyprecht  for  establishing 
*'a  series  of  co-operating  stations  in  the 
higher  latitudes  to  make  simultaneous  ob* 
servations  for  a  considerable  time."  It 
was  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  such 
a  project  that  it  should  be  international, 
aod  a  conference  met  at  Hamburg  on 
October  ist,  1879.  ^'^^  delegates  from 
Austria-Hungary,  Denmark,  France,  Ger- 
maoy,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  and 
Russia;  but  with  the  carrying  out  of  that 
scheme  we  should  at  this  moment  have 
nothing  to  do,  but  that  simultaneously 
with  it  another  plan,  having  many  features 
in  common  with  it,  had  been  urged  on  the 
attention  of  all  interested  in  Arctic  explo- 
ration  by  Lieutenant  Howgate,  under  the 
name  of  **  A  Scheme  for  Polar  Coloniza- 
tion." '*  The  plan  consisted  in  establish- 
ing a  colony  as  far  north  as  possible, 
where  it  should  remain  three  years,"  car- 
rying on  meteorological  observations,  and 
seizing  any  favorable  opportunities  for 
reaching  the  pole. 

la  May,  1880,  Congress  passed  an  act 
authorizing  the  president  to  establish  a 
station  at  Lady  Franklin  Bay,  which,  if 
our  readers  will  glance  at  the  map,  they 
will  see  lies  sufficiently  far  north  to  neces- 
sitate risking  all  the  most  terrible  perils 
of  Arctic  voyaging  to  reach.  Now,  to 
quote  in  substance  from  the  narrative  be- 
fore us,  we  must  remember  Weyprecht's 
object  was  scientific  observation.  How- 
gate's,  colonization,  with  a  view  to  reach- 
ing the  pole  when  a  favorable  moment 
should  present  Itself.  For  the  latter  pur- 
pose, it  would  seem,  Lady  Franklin  Bay 
was  admirably  situated  ;  but  it  lacked  one 
very  important  feature  contemplated  in 
Weyprecht's  plan,  —  namely,  accessibility. 
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Yet,  when  in  September,  1880,  Dr.  Wild, 
the  president  of  the  International  Polar 
Commission,  announced  that  only  two 
more  stations  were  needed  to  complete 
the  circle,  and  that  one  of  these  should  be 
some  point  in  the  North  American  archi- 
pelago, it  was  natural  enough  the  two 
schemes  should  be  blended;  and  so  it 
came  about  that  in  March,  1881,  the 
American  government  consented  to  the 
appropriation  of  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  work  of  scientific  observation 
and  exploration  in  which  Greely  was  sub- 
sequently engaged. 

On  July  7th,  1881,  Greely  sailed  from 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  on  board  the 
ill-fated  Proteus,  for  Lady  Franklin  Bay. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  bay,  at  Discov- 
ery Harbor,  the  station  was  to  be  fixed. 
Through  perils  of  waters  the  brave  ship 
made  its  way,  and  did  seven  hundred 
miles,  from  Upernivik  to  the  bay,  in  seven 
days.  For  Greely  the  end  was  in  sight ; 
but  at  the  last  moment,  within  eight  miles 
of  his  destination,  he  was  stopped  by  the 
solid  ice-pack.  **  Through  the  massive 
wall  not  an  opening  was  to  be  seen."  It 
is  with  breathless  interest  the  reader  who 
has  accompanied  the  gallant  officer  to  this 
point,  reads  on  till,  all  obstacles  sur- 
mounted, or  rather  by  change  of  wind 
cleared  away,  the  journey  on  August  loth 
was  ended.  But  their  difficulties  were 
only  begun.  The  little  party  of  twenty- 
five  men  were  to  stay  two  years  at  Lady 
Franklin  Bay,  but  a  vessel  was  to  be  de- 
spatched to  them  both  in  1882  and  1883; 
and  before  the  Proteus  started  on  its 
homeward  way,  Greely  sent  the  most  clear 
instructions  as  to  the  action  of  the  relief 
expeditions,  concluding  with  the  words : 
**  No  deviation  *from  these  instructions 
should  be  permitted.  Latitude  of  action 
should  not  be  given  to  a  relief  party  who, 
on  a  known  coast,  are  searching  for  men 
who  know  their  plans  and  orders."  So 
far,  all  went  well.  The  Proteus  was  back 
in  St.  John's  by  the  12th  of  September. 

For  a  complete  narrative  of  all  that  fol- 
lowed, from  the  moment  when,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  agreement  made  with 
Greely,  the  first  Relief  Expedition  was 
despatched,  to  the  sinking  of  the  Proteus 
near  Cape  Sabine  in  July,  1883,  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  Commander  Schley's 
graphic  account.  We  can  only  briefly  in- 
dicate that  the  Neptune,  the  first  vessel 
despatched,  after  weeks  of  vain  battle 
with  the  ice,  and  after  doing  good  service 
by  depositing  stores  at  the  places  indi- 
cated in  Greely's  instructions  as  far  up  as 
Cape  Sabine,    returned    to    St.   John's; 
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while,  by  a  most  mysterious  amount  of 
mismanagement,  for  wliich  it  is  difficult  to 
say  who  was  responsible,  the  whole  ex- 
penditure upon  the  Relief  Expedition  of 
1883  seems  to  have  been  thrown  away. 

The  crew  of  the  Proteus  were  all  saved, 
but  appear  to  have  behaved,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  shamefully.  Fortunately 
for  all,  there  was  one  man  equal  to  the 
occasion  who  never  lost  his  head,  —  and, 
we  imagine,  there  are  few  men  in  whom 
the  spirit  of  adventure  is  not  wholly  dead, 
who  would  not  follow  with  interest  the 
narrative  of  Lieutenant  ColwelPs  conduct, 
from  the  moment  of  his  depositing  his 
**  wreck  camp  cache,"  four  miles  west  of 
Cape  Sabine,  till  when,  with  his  whale- 
boat  and  his  handful  of  men  he  set  out 
alone  to  brave  the  perils  of  Melville  Bay, 
and  so  be  the  means  of  ultimately  savings 
the  whole  party.  In  September,  1883,  it 
was  Lieutenant  Garlington*s  painful  duty 
to  report  the  failure  of  the  expedition. 
All  the  incidents  in  that  failure  sank  into 
insignificance  beside  the  inquiry,  What 
could  now  be  done  for  Greely?  It  was 
too  late  in  the  season  to  accomplish  any- 
thing. Lieutenant  Garlington,  applied  to, 
pointed  out  the  almost  utter  hopelessness 
of  any  attempt  before  the  spring ;  yet  with 
the  barest  chance  of  success  he  was  will- 
ing, and  anxious  personally,  to  make  the 
attempt,  and  with  a  singular  absence  of 
personal  or  professional  jealousy  which 
does  him  much  credit,  suggested  that 
Lieutenant  Colwell  should  command  the 
ship.  **  The  chief  signal  officer  sent  six 
telegrams  from  Washington  suggesting  a 
new  expedition,  and  earnestly  advocating 
immediate  action,  and  our  old  friend, 
Chief-Engineer  Melville,  proposed  to  ac- 
complish part  of  the  journey  in  the  Yan- 
tic,  and  the  rest  by  sledge."  Happily, 
prudence  prevailed ;  the  result  otherwise 
could  only  have  been  disastrous. 

Meanwhile,  the  suspense  was  terrible ; 
it  was  clear  what  Greely  intended  to  do ; 
failing  any  preventing  causes,  he  would 
leave  Fort  Conger,  where  he  was  estab- 
lished, 1883,  and  get  as  soon  as  possible 
to  Littleton  Island,  hoping,  of  course,  to 
meet  a  relief  party  on  his  way  down.  The 
Lady  Franklin  Bay  Expedition  was,  we 
learn,  an  army  organization,  and  conse- 
quently "  it  belonged  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  take  the  initial  steps  looking  to 
its  relief."  The  necessary  amount  of  dis- 
cussion was  got  through  as  quickly  as 
possible.  The  navy,  asked  to  co-operate, 
promptly  responded,  and  numerous  plans 
of  operation  were  at  once  examined.  It 
was  finally  settled  that  the  Relief  Expedi- 


tion should  consist  of  two  vessels,  each 
supplied  for  a  cruise  of  two  years.  It  was 
also  decided,  after  much  consideration, 
that  the  expedition  should  be  exclusively 
naval.  And  we  think  any  impartial  judge 
would  agree  on  this  point  with  Com- 
mander Schley,  when  he  says :  — 

There  can  be  no  doabt  of  the  correctness  of 
the  theory  upon  which  this  decision  was  based. 
The  work  of  the  Relief  Expedition  of  18S4  — 
and  for  that  matter,  of  all  the  relief  expedi- 
tions —  was  as  purely  nautical  as  any  work  that 
was  ever  entrusted  to  a  seaman.  More  than 
this,  the  whole  issue  of  the  work,  the  ulti- 
mate Question  of  success  or  failure,  depended 
primarily  upon  seamanship.  Nor  was  there 
any  possible  contingency  which  would  require, 
in  the persffftfu/ oi  the  expedition  qualities  or 
experience  other  than  those  which  seamen  will 
be  found  to  possess  at  least  equally  with  sol- 
diers. 

In  the  midst  of  a  tedious  amount  of 
official  red-tapeism  sufficiently  irritating 
to  cause  one  senator  to  express  the  hope 
that  if  Greely  and  his  followers  were  left 
to  perish,  they  might  die  in  a  "  Parliamen- 
tary manner,"  preparations  still  went  on, 
and  were  enlivened  by  a  bit  of  interna- 
tional courtesy  pleasant  to  record.  This 
was  no  other  than  the  gift  of  the  Alert 
from  her  Majesty's  government  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  to  aid 
in  the  relief  of  Lieutenant  Greely  —  a  gift 
received  with  all  the  grace  with  which  it 
was  given.  It  was  finally  agreed  to  send 
the  Thetis,  the  Bear,  and  the  Alert.  No 
expense  was  spared;  officers  and  crews 
were  picked  men,  and  the  whole  expedi- 
tion was  placed  under  the  command  of 
Commander  Winfield  S.  Schley,  U.S.N., 
from  whose  narrative  we  quote,  and  to 
whom  —  though,  as  we  said  before,  he 
scarcely  ever  even  alludes  to  himself  —  we 
know  the  rescued  party  owed  so  much. 

After  the  starting  of  the  expedition  we 
have  a  narrative  of  thrilling  interest,  of 
generous  rivalry,  hairbreadth  escapes,  and 
perfect  discipline.  Up  to  their  arrival  in 
Littleton  Island  no  tidings  of  Greely  had 
been  found,  and  here  the  anxiety  became 
desperate.  At  Littleton  Island  there  was 
still  no  trace  of  him,  and  it  was  decided  to 
run  over  to  Cape  Sabine.  The  rest  of  that 
memorable  adventure  the  world  knows, 
but  hardly  in  such  words  as  those  in 
which  Commander  Schley  has  told  bis 
tale :  — 

As  the  cutter  left  the  ship,  Colwell  picked 
up  a  can  of  hard-tack  and  two  i*lb.  tins  of 
pemmican,  as  he  thought  his  party  might  be 
out  all  night,  and  a  little  something  to  eat 
would  not  go  amiss ;  but  within  half  an  hour 
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after  the  first  parties  had  left  the  ship,  cheers 
were  heard  above  the  roaring  of  the  wind. 

What  boots  it  all  now  ?  But  yet  through 
inaDy  a  stormy  day  they  had  done  their 
duty,  and  when  well-nigh  hopeless,  suc- 
cess had  come  at  last,  —  too  late,  alas !  to 
save  some  brave  lives,  but  in  time  for 
Greely  and  the  rest.  It  was  a  terrible 
sight;  they  had  not  cornea  moment  too 
sooD.  Among  the  noble  band  of  rescuers 
was  one  who  bad  risked  more  than  any, 
aod  now  down  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
trying  to  roll  away  the  stones  that  held 
down  the  flapping  tent-cloth,  he  was  cry- 
ing like  a  child,  and  scarcely  a  brave  heart 
there  but  shared  his  emotion.  Greely, 
more  dead  than  alive,  was  there  under  the 
tent,  nearly  dead,  but  alive  enough  to 
answer,  in  faint,  broken  voice:  **Yes  — 
seven  of  us  left  —  here  we  are  —  dying  — 
like  men.  Did  what  I  came  to  do  —  beat 
the  best  record.'* 

For  the  homeward  journey  and  the  ova- 
tion which  awaited  them  at  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire  —  for  all  the  details,  in 
fact,  from  this  point  —  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  story  itself.  We  can  only 
hope  we  may  have  many  another  narrative 
from  the  same  pen. 


From  The  Japan  Mail. 
JAPANESE  LADIES   AND  THEIR   HAIR. 

A  SOCIETY  has  been  formed  in  Tokyo 
with  the  object  of  bringing  about  a  reform 
iQ  the  method  of  dressing  ladies'  hair. 
Its  principal  founders  appear  to  be  Mr. 
Watanabe,  whose  name  is  well  known  in 
coQoection  with  the  Sanitary  Association 
{Eiseiiat),  and  Mr.  Ishikawa,  editor  of  the 
Tokyo  Economist  (KeizaiZasshi),  The 
^^ggcstion  that  a  change  in  the  style  of 
hair-dressing  is  desirable  was  made  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Sanitary  Association  00 
June  28,  and  was  received  with  immediate 
approval.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
learn  the  arguments  employed  on  that  oc- 
casion, but  it  is  easy  to  conceive  them. 
Within  a  very  short  interval  of  this  coun- 
try's opening  to  foreign  intercourse,  the 
masculine  sense  of  the  nation  became 
alive  to  the  absurdity  of  a  man  submitting 
bis  head  daily  to  the  barber's  hands,  and 
having  his  hair  tied  in  a  knot  which  was 
neither  useful  nor  ornamental.  Even  so 
long  ago  as  1870,  when  students  of  Japan- 
ese were  still  studying  the  dialogues  of 
Ganroku  and  Seisuke,  aod  half  of  the  for- 
eigners residing  here  imagined  that  their 
footsteps  were  clogged,  and  tvtry  action  of 


their  lives  closely  observed  by  official 
spies  —  even  in  those  early  days  \htyaro 
HO  atama  had  become  a  sign  of  conser- 
vative bigotry,  just  as  the  zangiri  no 
aiama  was  regarded  as  an  indication  of 
progressive  liberality.  Doubtless  this 
change  of  fashion  was  accelerated  by  eco- 
nomical considerations.  In  general  the 
adoption  of  foreign  customs  costs  money, 
but  here  was  a  way  of  taking  one's  place 
at  once  in  the  ranks  of  reform,  not  only 
without  any  outlay,  but  even  with  a  con- 
siderable saving.  No  wonder  that  the 
zangiri  no  atama  grew  in  favor.  The 
Japanese  are  accused  of  a  lack  of  earnest- 
ness by  some  foreign  critics,  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  debonair  element  of 
their  character  is  sufficiently  marked  to 
suggest  this  inference.  But  they  showed 
themselves  very  much  in  earnest  about 
the  question  of  abolishing  the  queue.  In 
the  familiar  parlance  of  the  people,  an 
otoko  no  mage  is  said  to  be  as  rare  now  as 
a  cat's  tail.  As  for  the  economical  possi- 
bilities of  the  change,  they  were  pushed 
to  their  limit.  Men  were  not  content  with 
merely  cutting  their  hair,  but  they  cut  it 
in  such  a  way  as  to  dispense  with  the 
necessity  of  buying  brushes  and  combs. 
Lord  Wolseley's  "  clutching  test "  might 
have  been  applied  to  the  heads  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  male  population  within  a  few 
years  after  the  opening  of  the  country. 
Dress  reform  was  less  easy.  We  have 
not  yet  entirely  emerged  from  the  transi- 
tion stage.  Many  spirit-willing  but  purse- 
weak  progressionists,  struggling  below 
the  level  of  trousers,  are  still  limited  to 
the  luxury  of  drawers.  We  are  aware 
that  some  Westerns  regard  all  this  change 
with  regret,  finding  the  Japanese  dress 
much  more  picturesque  and  comfortable 
than  the  foreign.  But  the  Japanese  dress 
is  simply  a  dressing-grown.  It  is  perfect 
only  as  a  means  of  impeding  motion.  We 
allude,  of  course,  to  the  dress  worn  by  the 
middle  and  upper  classes.  For  the  artisan 
or  the  laborer,  with  his  short  blouse  and 
close-fitting  trousers,  Western  fashions 
could  suggest  no  improvement,  except  an 
abbreviation  of  sleeve.  But  the  long- 
skirted,  wide-sleeved  kimono  of  the  gen- 
tleman or  the  tradesman  was  nothing 
more  than  an  evidence  of  idleness,  to  be 
included  in  the  same  category  with  the 
Chinaman's  talons  aod  the  Chinawoman's 
crippled  feet.  Whether  the  Japanese 
looked  better  or  worse  in  it  than  he  looks 
in  a  coat  of  Western  cut,  his  adoption  of 
the  latter  is  a  national  gain.  More  gen- 
erous diet,  more  convenient  and  protective 
clothes,  dwellings  of  a  more  solid  and 
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sanitary  character,  and  an  infusion  of  for- 
eign blood  —  these,  in  our  opinion,  are  the 
four  things  needed  to  raise  the  Japanese 
race  from  its  present  physical  inferiority  to 
the  level  of  peoples  who  have  lived  under 
harder  conditions  and  borrowed  strenj;th 
from  grafts  of  alien  stock.  There  appears, 
however,  to  be  great  difficulty  in  winning 
the  allegiance  of  the  fair  sex  to  any 
scheme  of  dress  reform.  After  fiveand- 
twenty  years  of  foreign  intercourse,  we 
find  a  society  formed,  now  for  the  first 
time,  with  the  object  of  introducing  West- 
ern modes  of  hair-dressing  for  Japanese 
women.  That  it  is  a  society  of  males 
need  not  surprise  any  one  who  remembers 
how  complete  is  the  subjection  of  the 
weaker  sex  in  Japan.  The  women  of  this 
country  may  be  trusted  not  to  inaugurate 
any  change  affecting  their  appearance  un- 
less they  are  well  assured  beforehand  of 
its  acceptability  to  their  lords  and  masters. 
Were  it  otherwise,  they  would  not  long 
have  remained  faithful  to  fashions  which 
belong  to  the  days  of  queues  and  half- 
shaved  polls.  For  even  after  every  allow- 
ance is  made  for  the  effect  of  custom  in 
moulding  taste,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the 
looking-glass  of  a  Japanese  lady  can  mis- 
lead her  in  this  matter.  If  the  canons  of 
any  recognized  art  prescribed  dumb-bells 
or  teapot-handles  as  models  for  the  coifi 
feur's  imitation,  there  might  t>e  something 
to  say  for  a  fashion  which  builds  and 
plasters  hair  into  such  similitudes.  Yet, 
after  all,  it  is  presumptuous  to  found  any 
arguments  upon  arbitrary  principles  of 
grace  or  taste.  The  simple  plaits  of  a 
Western  lady*s  hair  may  outrage  the  no- 
tions of  the  Japanese  quite  as  much  as 
their  curious  superstructures  startle  us. 
Moreover,  Europe  too  has  puffs  and  chig- 
nons, which,  in  point  of  absurdity,  vield 
nothing  to  the  tabu  and  kamoji  of  the 
Japanese.    Our  glass  houses,  therefore, 


render  stone-throwMng  dangerous.  In 
other  directions,  however,  the  grounds  of 
objection  are  firmer.  There  cannot  be 
conceived  a  more  uncomfortable  or  injuri- 
ous way  of  dressing  the  hair  than  that  of 
the  Japanese.  It  subjects  the  hair  to  a 
perpetual  strain,  and  condemns  the  head 
to  use  a  pillow  which  is  little  better  than 
an  instrument  of  torture.  A  fine  lady  has 
her  hair  dressed  ten  times  a  month  and 
pays  ten  sen  for  each  operation.  People 
to  whom  economy  is  an  object  content 
themselves  with  six  manipulations,  and 
pay  from  three  to  six  sen  per  manipula- 
tion. Throughout  the  empire  there  are 
about  nine  million  women  of  over  seven- 
teen and  under  fifty  years  of  age.  I  f  we 
suppose  that,  on  the  average,  these  women 
devote  twenty  sen  per  month  to  hair-dress- 
ing purposes,  the  whole  expense  thus  in- 
curred is  fully  twenty-one  million  yen 
annually.  Such  figures  as  these  are,  how- 
ever, more  curious  than  useful.  They 
may  influence  enthusiasts  who  found  so- 
cieties, but  they  will  not  induce  any  bud- 
ding beauty  to  curtail  the  visits  of  her 
hair-dresser.  The  promoters  of  the  new 
reform  will  do  well  to  dwell  rather  on  the 
charms  of  simplicity,  and  on  the  incom- 
parably greater  comfort  enjoyed  by  the 
European  lady,  who  unbinds  her  hair 
every  night,  'than  by  the  Japanese  who 
poises  the  base  of  her  tightly  festooned 
skull  upon  a  little  block  of  wood  and  paper. 
For  our  own  part,  we  are  ungallant  enough 
to  hope  that  the  proposed  reform  will  not 
stop  at  the  head.  We  should  like  to  see 
Japanese  ladies  wear  clothes  that  will  per- 
mit them  to  sit  on  chairs,  instead  of  coil- 
ing themselves  upon  mats,  and  foot-gear 
that  will  allow  them  to  walk  instead  of 
shuffling.  But  these  are  delicate  subjects. 
Messrs.  Watanabe  and  Ishikawa  have  a 
wide  field  before  them,  and  we  wish  them 
speedy  success. 


From  a  friend  (W.  A.  P.)  travelling  in  Cali- 
fornia I  receive  the  following,  copied  off  a 
board  put  up  in  the  bushes  bordering  a  caiion 
some  miles  from  the  town  of  Los  Angeles,  to 
warn  the  heedless  pleasure  parties  who  neglect 
to  extinguish  the  fires  they  have  kindled  to 
boil  their  kettles  or  let  their  pipe  ashes  ignite 
the  dried  leaves.  The  word  *'Fire"  is  first 
painted  in  immense  black  letters,  and  then 
comes  the  following  distich :  — 

May  the  Curse  of  God  fall  on  that  Clown 

Who  burns  these  Bushes  and  Green  Trees  down. 

The  sentence  at  first  sight  seems  profane,  and 


yet  it  is  a  homage  to  faith  that  in  an  outlying 
place,  where  the  offender  is  safe  from  other 
chastisement,  this  ethereal  fear  should  be  ex- 
pected to  restrain  him. 

I  will  give  an  English  example,  the  person- 
ality of  which  must  amuse  all  who  use  the  tea- 
room attached  to  the  Ladies*  Gallery  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  the  midst  of  all  the 
whispered  gossip  there,  the  pointed  warning 
"Get  understanding"  (delicately  veiled,  cer- 
tainly, in  scrolled  Gothic  characters  not  very 
easy  to  decipher)  stands  out  sarcastically  from 
the  mantel  of  the  fireplace. 

Notfet  and  Queries. 
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SINGING  AND   LOVING,   ETC. 


SINGING  AND  LOVING. 

I. 
I  DREAMT  a  Strange,  strange  dream  of  bliss, 

I  thought  that  some  one  came 
And  held  my  soul  in  one  long  kiss 

And  softly  spoke  my  name. 

II. 
The  voice  still  haunts  my  waking  ear, 

I  feel  the  lonp  embrace, 
But  daylight  veils  the  thing  most  dear, 

I  cannot  see  the  face  I 

in. 

Whence  did  she  come  ?  who  might  she  be  ? 

Ah  I  still  my  fancy  deems 
'Twas  my  "  twin  soul "  who  came  to  me 

Across  the  land  of  dreams. 

IV. 

After  long  davs  of  storm  and  rain 

Of  grey  and  gloomy  weather 
The  blessed  sun  shines  out  again, 

The  glad  birds  sing  together. 

V. 

So  fairly,  perfectly  are  blent 

The  lights  of  earth  and  skies, 
The  angels  must  have  surely  lent 

A  day  from  Paradise ! 

VI. 

I  find  no  words  that  I  may  tell 

How  dear  she  is  to  me  ; 
My  lips  are  laid  beneath  a  spell 

And  vowed  to  secrecy. 

VIL 

But  what  is  lost  though  I  be  dumb, 

Since  nightingale  and  dove 
And  ail  the  winds  that  go  and  come 

Sing  her  a  wealth  of  love  ? 

VIIL 
I  envy  not  the  joys  that  meet 

To  make  a  gifted  life  completer ; 
To  be  my  lady  must  be  sweet. 

But  to  be  hers  is  surely  sweeter  I 

IX. 

Where  my  love  is  plucking  flowers 

With  the  sun  above  her. 
All  the  birds  in  all  the  bowers 

Sing  as  though  they  love  her. 


And  I  watch  her,  oh  I  my  heart, 

Down  the  sunny  meadow. 
Watch  her  standing  far  apart 

Forever  in  the  shadow. 

XI. 

The  hedges  all  are  white  with  may, 

The  very  air  is  glad. 
The  birds  are  making  holiday, 

And  yet  my  thoughts  are  sad. 

XII. 

Down  where  the  alders  sweep  the  stream 
The  light-winged  swallows  dart ; 

I  lie  upon  the  grass  and  dream 
With  trouble  at  my  heart 


XIII. 

Oh !  life  is  young  and  love  is  fair 
And  bright  the  coming  years ; 

Then  why  this  weight  of  strange  despair, 
And  these  unbidden  tears  ? 

XIV. 

As  yesterday  with  listless  feet 
My  steps  were  homeward  bent, 

A  little  lad  ran  down  the  street 
And  whistled  as  he  wenL 

XV. 

My  heart  was  stung  with  sudden  pain 

Hearing  the  simple  thing, — 
It  was  a  little  quaint  refrain 

My  dead  love  used  to  sing. 

XVI. 

In  my  dreams  I  held  her 

When  the  night  was  dying. 
Dreamt  I  held  her,  lying 

On  her  breast. 

XVII. 
In  my  dreams  I  kissed  her, 

Kissed  her  as  though  never 
From  her  lips  could  sever 

Mine  that  pressed. 

XVIIL 

In  my  dreams  I  held  her. 

In  my  dreams  I  kissed  her ; 
But  the  waking  missed  her  — 

Dreams  were  best  I 
English  Illoatrated  Magaxine.  D.  F.  B. 


A  TRANSLATION  FROM  VICTOR  HUGO. 

[to  the  editor  op  the  "  spectator.  *T 

Sir,  —  The  translator  of  Victor  Hugo's  beau- 
tiful verse,  in  your  issue  of  last  week,  scarcely 
respects  bis  original  text  sufficiently.  I  ven- 
ture to  ofiEer  something  which  is  at  least 
closer:  — 

HUMAN  LIFE. 

Let  us  be  like  the  bird,  one  instant  lighted 

Upon  a  twig  that  swings ; 
He  feels  it  yield,  but  sings  on,  unaflrighted, 

Knowing  he  has  his  wings. 
I  am,  sir,  etc.,  Edwin  Arnold. 


VICTOR  HUGO'S  VERSE. 

SoYONS  com  me  I'oiseau  pos^  pour  un  instant 

Sur  des  rameaux  trop  fr^Ies  ; 
Qui  sent  trembler  la  branche,  mais  qui  chante 
pourtant, 
Sachant  qu'il  a  des  ailes. 

Victor  Hugo. 

Be  like  the  bird,  which  on  frail  branches  bal- 
anced 
A  moment  sits  and  sings ; 
He  feels  them  tremble,  but  he  sings  unshaken, 
Knowing  that  he  has  wings. 

Spectator. 
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From  The  Westminster  Review. 
THE  PARSEES* 

In  the  716th  year  of  our  era,  a  storm- 
bufiFeted  fleet  of  small  coasting  vessels 
crossed  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  and  took 
refuge  at  Saojanon  the  Mofussil  seaboard. 
They  carried  a  devoted  remnant  of  the  d6- 
sceodaots  of  those  Persians  who  seventy- 
five  years  before  had,  together  with  their 
Sassanian  dynasty,  been  crushed  forever 
by  Caliph  Omar's  Arabs  at  the  battle  of 
Nihavand.  Their  weak  and  wretched 
king,  Yazdgard  III.,  struggled  on,  a  fugi- 
tive, for  ten  years  longer.  "  Pursue  him," 
was  Omar's  fiat,  ere  he  himself  was 
stabbed  in  the  mosque  by  a  Ghebr  slave, 
'*  pursue  him  wherever  he  may  go,  until 
you  have  driven  him  from  the  face  of  the 
earth."  Tradition  relates  that  the  conver- 
sion of  the  conquered  Persians  to  Islam 
was  forthwith  carried  oa>  s^t  a  rate  of  a 
hundred  thousand  a  day,  and  in  less  than 
two  centuries  the  vast  majority  of  the 
population  had  become  Mahommedans. 
Hosts  of  recalcitrants  were  put  to  death, 
and  others  fled  to  the  mountains  of  Ko- 
rassan.  Many,  however,  remained  in  Kir- 
man —  the  Roman  Carmania  —  and  in  the 
adjoining  Farsistan,  country  of  the  Farsi 
or  Parsi  —  Persis  —  probably  the  cradle  of 
these  former  conquerors  of  Asia.  These 
are  at  the  present  day  chiefly  grouped,  in 
a  condition  approaching  misery,  in  Yezd, 
aod  its  outlying  villages,  thirty-eight  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in 

*  I.  Hitt^ry  of  th*  Parsis^  including  iktir  Man' 
nerSf  CustonUf  Religion,  and  Frestnt  Position  By 
Do^BHAi  Fkamji  Kakaka,  CS.I  ,  Presidency  Magi»- 
tnte  and  Chairman  of  Her  Majesty's  Bench  of  Jus- 
tices, Bombay.  Two  volumes.  London:  Macmillan 
&Co.    1884. 

a.  Tkt  Sacrtd  Books  of  tko  East.  Edited  by  F. 
Max  Mollbk.  Vols.  IV.  and  XXII I.:  l*he  Zend- 
Avesta.  Vol.  V. :  The  Bundahix,  Bahman  Vart,  and 
Shlvast-ll-Sh&yast  Vol.  XVIII.:  The  DAz/istAn-t- 
Dinlk,  and  Epistles  of  MlnQikihar.  Oxford:  The 
Clartndoo  Press.     i88o«iS84. 

3.  NottvelU  Giographi*  Universello.  La  Terrs  st 
Ut  Hommss.  Par  Elisbb  Rbclus.  Tome  IX. : 
L'Asie  Ant^rieure.  (Chap.  iv. ;  La  Perse.)  Paris : 
Hachette.    18^4. 

4*  Hiitoirs  ds  la  Religion  dss  Banians^  etc.  A  vec 
vn  trailt  ds  la  Religion  dss  anciens  Psrsans  ou  Par- 
fii,  extraii  d^vn  amirs  limre  kcrit  en  Persan  intituli 
Znndavastaw,  etc.  Traduit  de  I'.^nglois  de  Hbnry 
I^RO.  A  Paris,  chez  Robert  de  Niaville.  au  bout  du 
I'ont  S.  Michel,  au  coin  de  la  ruS  de  la  Huchette  4 
I'EiiCtt  de  France  et  de  Nauarre.  m.dclxviz.  Auec 
Privilege  da  Roy. 


the  desert  of  the  Khorud  range,  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  from  Ispa- 
han. But  another  considerable  body  fled 
to  the  coast  and  gained  a  refuge  in  the 
island  of  Ormuz,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  where  the  scene  of  Moore's 
once  familiar  "  Fire- Worshippers  *'  is  laid. 
Here  they  were  still  within  reach  of  the 
Moslems*  sword,  and  did  not  long  remain, 
but  took  ship  for  the  neighboring  shores 
of  India,  with  which  Persia  had  for  many 
ages  maintained  an  intercourse.  Round 
the  name  of  their  country,  Iran,  in  the 
history  of  western  Asia,  centre  endless 
traditions  of  toil  and  intellectual  culture* 
It  recalls  the  long  duration  of  powerful 
kingdoms  which  resisted  the. assaults  of 
barbarous  tribes  for  a  succession  of  ages. 
Conscious  and  proud  of  their  antiquity  as 
an  organized  and  politic  race,  the  Per- 
sians always  regarded  the  surrounding 
populations  with  contempt,  as  less  culti- 
vated or  younger  than  themselves  in  the 
scale  of  civilization.  The  shah-in-shah, 
the  king  of  kings,  the  Greek's  fiaoikti'g 
^aaiXtuv^  was  famous  at  the  court  of  China. 
For  the  origin  of  their  idioms  the  peoples 
of  Aryan  speech  are  taken  back  towards 
the  lofty  plains  where  the  tongue  miscalled 
Zend*  was  first  spoken,  and  from  all  time 
the  language  of  Persia  was  for  the  neigh- 
boring populations  the  leading  civilized 
dialect.  Even  in  our  own  days  the  Af- 
ghans and  Balutchees  affect  to  speak  Per- 
sian, in  order  to  take  a  higher  place  in  the 
esteem  of  those  who  hear  them. 

The  plateau  of  Iran,  where  it  is  com- 
pressed  between  the  Persian  Gulf  on  one 
side  and  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  other,  is 
reduced  by  mountainous  tracts  to  a  prac- 
ticable width  of  little  more  than  three 
hundred  miles ;  and  through  this  pass  the 
peoples  of  numerous  eastern  races  have 
ever  had  to  work  their  westward  progress. 
From  earliest  historic  times  we  find  Tura- 
nian populations  wrestling  with  Aryans 
on  these  plains.  The  traditions  of  these 
immortal  struggles  supplied  that  most  stir- 

*  The  word  Msnd  simply  means  commentary  or  ex- 
planation, and  must  have  been  first  given  to  the  lan- 
guage in  which  was  composed  the  Avesta  (from  old 
Persian  AbastA,  law)  in  pure  ignorance.  **Avestan*' 
would  be  a  good  substitute.  The  references  to  the 
Zend  Avesta  throughout  this  article  are  to  the  text  of 
Westergiard  and  Darmesteter. 
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ring  portion  of  Firdusi's  great  epic,  the 
"Book  of  Kings,"  the  "Shah-Namab," 
where  he  narrates  the  mythic  feats  and  the 
mighty  encounters  in  which  Zal  and  bis 
great  son  Rustam,  and  the  whole  family  of 
heroes  born  of  their  loins,  at  length  over- 
threw their  bitter  enemies,  in  ancient 
historic  days  the  Medes  and  the  Persians, 
in  more  modern  times  the  Turks  and  the 
Farsis,  amid  various  other  ethnic  elements 
in  process  of  fusion  in  the  country,  have 
represented  these  tw^o  great  races  of  cen- 
tral Asia.  And  here  we  have  a  handful 
of  the  one  fleeing  from  the  fanaticism  of 
the  other. 

The  fugitives  first  touched  at  Dia,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Cambay  Gulf  —  the 
same  that  was  taken  for  the  Portuguese 
eight  centuries  later  by  Nugna  d'Acunba, 
in  1535  —  and  here  they  are  said  to  have 
rested  for  nineteen  years.  They  next  re- 
moved to  Saojan,  as  above,  attracted  by 
the  wise  and  liberal  rule  of  one  Jadi  Rana, 
and  there  they  fixed  themselves,  built  a 
fire-temple,  and  lived  in  peace  for  six  hun- 
dred years.  During  this  long  interval 
they  spread,  with  their  adventurous  spirit, 
to  many  parts  of  India,  notably  to  the 
towns  along  the  adjoining  coasts.  Al  Is- 
takhiri,  a  Mahommedan  traveller  of  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century,  mentions 
these  Ghebrs  —  as  the  Moslems  gener- 
ally call  them — as  occupying  parts  of 
Hind  and  Sind ;  a  traveller  of  the  twelfth 
century  speaks  of  them  as  "rich,  warlike, 
wandering,  and  clever.*'  When  Timar 
invaded  India,  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  he  was  resisted  at 
Tughlikhpur  by  Parsees,  and  the  fugitives 
from  his  vengeance  served  to  swell  the 
colonies  of  Gujarat.  Sir  H.  Elliot,  in  bis 
**  History  of  India,'*  supports  Professor 
Dowson's  view,  that  the  Magbs  of  Tugh- 
likhpur as  well  as  the  Ghebrs  of  Rohil- 
kand  and  the  Magyas  of  Malwa  are  relics 
of  these  old  upper-Indian  Parsees,  not- 
withstanding that  they  exhibit  no  trace 
whatever  of  their  ancient  faith  and  cus- 
toms. Mr.  Dosabhai  gives  some  other 
tales  of  the  '*  lost  tribes  "  category  (i.  93) 
which  need  not  detain  as.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  century,  with  their 
usual  loyalty  to  the  rulers  under  whom 
they  may  dwell,  they  assisted  the  rana  of 
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Sanjan  against  the  Mahommedan  forces 
of  Alp  or  Ulugh  Khan,  but  their  heredi- 
tary foes  again  prevailed,  and  the  Sanjan 
Parsees  fled  to  the  mountains,  whence, 
after  an  interval  of  ten  years  —  but  all 
this  is  mere  tradition,  set  down  as  late  as 
1600  by  a  Parsee  priest  —  they  ventured 
to  Bansda,  and  fourteen  years  later,  in 
1331*  to  Nowsari,  where  their  co-religioo- 
ists  had  been  long  established,  and  there 
Akbar  made  grants  of  land  to  their  daS' 
tur  or  high  priest  in  1595;  and  it  was 
under  Akbar's  peaceful  rule  that  their 
long  pent-up  energies  first  found  an  op- 
portunity of  development. 

It  was  at  neighboring  Surat  that  this 
industrious  and  persevering  race  laid  the 
foundations  of  their  extraordinary  mod- 
ern prosperity.  The  earliest  mention  of 
them  in  this  city  of  the  great  mogul  is 
found  in  1478,  and  as  soon  as  European 
trading  companies  were  set  up  there  they 
came  to  the  front  as  brokers.  Being  free 
from  all  share  in  the  caste  prejudices  of 
the  Hindoos,  among  whom  they  lived  on 
good  terms,  and  having  a  keen  eye  to 
business,  they  at  once  and  naturally  be- 
came the  middlemen  between  the  native 
merchants  and  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  En- 
glish, and  French  factories,  as  is  suffi- 
ciently plain  from  Henry  Lord's  book, 
written  at  the  time,  after  eighteen  years' 
residence  at  Surat  with  the  president  of 
the  English  company.  One  Rastara  Ma- 
nak,  who  was  well  regarded  by  Aurang- 
Zeb,  rose  to  high  consideration  as  chief 
broker  of  the  English  factory  there,  which 
was  indebted  to  him  at  his  decease  in  1721 
to  the  extent  of  fi^^  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  thousand  rupees.  In  1800,  when 
the  East  India  Company  took  Surat  from 
the  nawab,  a  Parsee,  Dhanjisha  Behere- 
mandkhan,  was  appointed  native  agent  of 
four  small  neighboring  States,  and  lost  his 
life  in  1810,  combating  a  false  Mahdi  of 
those  days  and  parts,  one  Abdul  Rehman, 
who  was  threatening  Surat  from  Bodban 
near  by.  Upon  the  decadence  of  Surat 
as  a  commercial  centre,  the  Parsees  mostly 
removed  thence  to  the  island  of  Bombay, 
where  indeed  some  of  them  had  settled 
prior  to  the  cession  of  that  now  important 
place  to  England  in  1668,  as  the  dowry  of 
Katharine  of  Braganza«    There  we  found 
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Dorabji  Nanabhai,  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  transactin«^  miscellaneous  busi- 
ness between  the  Portuguese  and  the  na- 
tives. He  continued  so  to  act  for  us,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Rastamji  Do- 
rabji. In  1692  the  plague  broke  out,  most 
of  the  garrison  and  of  the  European  in- 
habitants succumbed ;  and  the  Sidis  of 
Janjira,  who  were  then  a  powerful  and  in- 
dependent people,  taking  advantage  of  the 
juncture,  organized  bands  of  pirates  along 
the  Malabar  coast  and  invaded  Bombay, 
taking  possession  of  the  island  and  of 
Dungry  Fort,  now  Fort  George ;  the  hand- 
ful of  English  spared  by  the  plague  being 
exhausted  and  helpless.  But  Rastamji, 
who  doubtless  had  in  his  veins  some  of 
the  blood  of  the  Persian  warrior  caste  of 
old,  raised  the  fishermen,  who  then  formed 
the  chief  portion  of  the  local  population, 
encountered  the  invaders  and  defeated 
them.  He  then  sent  messengers  to  the 
head  of  the  English  factory  at  Surat,  who 
soon  arrived  and  took  charge  of  the  gov- 
ernment. For  this  service  Rastamji  re- 
ceived the  title  oi patel  or  headman,  and 
was  placed  over  the  caste  of  fishermen, 
with  the  power  of  adjusting  disputes 
among  them  as  a  sort  oiju^e  de  paix^  an 
authority  which  his  descendants  are  stated 
in  some  degree  to  enjoy  to  this  day,  to- 
gether with  the  title  or  surname  of  Patel. 
Mr.  Dosabhai  says  that  from  that  time  up 
to  within  forty  years  ago,  **  the  whole  of 
the  European  trade  of  the  port  of  Bom- 
bay passed  through  the  hands  of  the  Par- 
sees  as  middlemen  in  one  shape  or  an* 
other."  Besides  that,  a  few  generations 
after  they  settled  in  the  island  they  com- 
menced trading  to  Bengal,  Burmah,  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  Java,  the  Mauritius, 
and  China,  in  some  of  whose  ports  Parsee 
firms  were  established.  Indeed  the  bulk 
of  the  Bombay  business  with  China,  in- 
cluding the  valuable  opium  trade,  was,  un- 
til about  the  same  period  of  forty  years 
ago,  entirely  in  their  hands,  and  they 
owned  many  of  the  ships  on  that  line. 
Much  of  the  immense  wealth  of  the  lead- 
ing Bombay  Parsees  was  derived  from 
this  Chinese  trade,  and  the  modern  ini- 
tiative in  this  direction  was  taken  by  the 
Readymoney  family  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century.    It  was  thus  that  the 


Bombay  Parsees  came  to  be  so  far  in  ad- 
vance of  any  other  portion  of  their  race 
in  wealth,  intelligence,  and  civilization. 
The  fact  is,  and  it  is  very  much  to  the 
credit  of  their  cool  clear-headedness,  that 
as  soon  as  they  had  observed  the  English 
for  some  little  time  in  India,  they  had  the 
shrewdness  to  pick  them  out  as  the  best 
colonists,  and,  in  the  language  of  Capel 
Court,  to  "follow"  them.  The  result  is 
that  more  than  half  of  the  Parsees  of  In- 
dia (85,937)  are  now  congregated  in  Bom- 
bay itself,  where  in  1881  they  numbered 
48,597  out  of  a  total  population  of  723,196. 

In  their  relations  to  Europeans,  the 
Indian  Parsees  seem  to  afford  an  histori- 
cal parallel  to  the  conduct  of  the  Ha'ikans 
or  Armenians  towards  the  Crusaders. 
"Separated  from  the  other  communions 
of  Asia  by  insurmountable  antipathies," 
says  M.  de  Mas  Latrie,  '*  the  Armenians 
recognized  the  superiority  of  the  Latin 
race.  They  respected  the  valor  and  piety 
of  these  same  men  whom  the  Greeks 
treated  as  unbelievers  and  barbarians,  and 
their  rare  aptitude  for  trade  led  them  nat- 
urally to  settle  in  the  seaports."*  The 
persecutions  of  the  Armenians  too  have 
been  very  great  at  the  hands  of  the  Mos- 
lem, and  they  are  still,  seven  centuries 
after  the  Crusaders,  the  intelligent  and 
laborious  aids  of  the  Europeans  in  the 
East.  Any  one  who  has  seen  the  two 
races  —  the  Parsees  and  the  Armenians 
—  and  grasped  their  •*  types,"  can  scarcely 
fail  to  hazard  an  ethnological  parallel  also. 

In  Surat  there  are  6,227  Parsees,  in 
Broach  2,088,  and  25,179  are  divided 
among  various  towns  of  Gujarat  and  other 
places  in  the  Bombay  presidency,  which 
thus  includes  a  total  of  82,091  Parsees ; 
the  rest  of  India  having  only  3,306.  Mr. 
Dosabhai  computes  the  whole  number  of 
persons  now  on  the  globe  professing  the 
ancient  Zoroastrian  faith  and  customs  to 
be:  India  over  85,000,  Persia  about 
8,ooo,t  China  and  elsewhere  3,000 — total 
96,000;  and  he  gives  some  interesting 
population  statistics  of  the  Bombay  Par- 
sees.  Between  1872  and  1881  they  in- 
creased ten  in  the  hundred,  notwithstand- 

*  Histoire  de  Chypre,  i.  106. 

t  The  census  of  1879,  according  to  M.  Elis^e  Redut, 
gave8,i8S. 
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in^  constant  emigration.  Their  death-rate 
(19*26)  is  the  lowest  of  any  race  or  caste 
in  Bombay;  the  Europeans  coming  next 
with  20*18,  and  then  the  Brahmans  with 
20'4,  and  so  on  up  to  the  Jains,  whose 
death-rate  was  as  high  as  54*47  in  1881-82. 
The  largest  percentage  of  children  under 
one  year  of  age  (4*09)  is  among  the  Par* 
sees,  the  Eurasians  coming  next  with 
377;  then  the  Hindoo  low  castes,  3*54; 
next  the  Jews,  3*44;  and  the  lowest  pro- 
portion of  all  is  that  of  the  Buddhists, 
which  is  but  0*59. 

Led  at  first  by  an  enlightened  minority, 
the  Parsees  have  seized  with  avidity  on 
the  advantages  of  education  which  the 
humanity  of  English  Liberalism  has  strug- 
gled so  hard,  against  Conservative  opposi- 
tion of  all  kinds,  to  afford  to  the  natives 
of  India.  Although  the  Hindoos  of  Bom- 
bay are  over  ten  times  as  numerous  as 
the  Parsees,  the  Parsee  pupils  at  the 
Elphinstone  Institution  have  never  been 
less  than  those  of  the  Hindoos,  and  have 
often  exceeded  them.  Since  the  Bombay 
University  was  established  in  1857,  up- 
wards of  one  thousand  Parsees  have  ma- 
triculated, and  they  have  frequently  passed 
for  the  covenanted  Civil  Service,  the  first 
place  at  the  final  examination  of  the  1882 
students  last  year  having  been  taken  by 
Mr.  Mancherji  Pestanji  Kharegat.  *'Over 
fifteen  years  of  age,  the  smallest  propor- 
tion of  illiterate,  either  male  or  female," 
say  the  census  returns  of  1881,  "  is  found 
in  the  Parsee  population."  The  boys  of 
the  rising  generation  are  all  receiving  an 
English  education,  be  they  rich  or  poor, 
and  it  will  be  an  eternal  honor  to  the  Par- 
sees  that  they  were  the  first  natives  of 
India  to  move,  and  they  moved  spontane- 
ously, in  the  education  of  women.  Before 
1849,  when  the  first  girl  schools  were 
opened,  instruction  was  confined  to  the 
daughters  of  the  better  classes,  who  just 
learned  to  read  and  write  a  little  of  their 
vernacular  Gujaratee.  But  "  the  young 
men  who  had  been  educated  in  government 
schools  and  colleges  felt  the  inferiority  of 
their  better  halves.  They  perceived  that 
if  the  seeds  of  education  were  to  be  gen- 
erally spread  they  should  first  germinate 
with  the  gentler  sex"  (Hist.  Parsis,  i. 
305).  A  students'  literary  and  scientific 
society  was  started,  discussions  on  the 
subject  appeared  in  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines, and  lectures  were  delivered.  A 
Girls'  School  Association  was  formed  in 
1857;  and  the  instruction  given  in  Guja- 
ratee now  consists  of  reading,  writing, 
ciphering,  needlework,  *'  useful  knowledge 
adapted  to  Parsee  females,"  Zoroastrian 
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morality,  grammar,  geography, and  Indian 
and  Persian  history.  The  English  lan- 
guage, too,  is  now  beginning  to  find  a 
place.  But  the  most  astonishing  fact  of  all 
is  that  there  are  now  four  Parsee  young 
ladies  who  have  bravely  faced  all  difficul- 
ties, including  the  caste  and  social  embar- 
rassments of  the  East,  and  are  studying 
medicine  in  the  Grant  College,  side  by 
side  with  six  European  girls  and  the  ordi- 
nary male  medical  students. 

It  is  of  importance  to  note  the  profes- 
sions followed  by  this  interesting  popula- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  leading 
fact  that  out  of  9,584  Bombay  beggars  only 
six  are  Parsees.  Industrial  callings  en- 
gross 3,697,  commercial  pursuits  occupy 
3,319,  and  1,999  belong  to  the  profes- 
sional classes ;  only  sixty-seven  follow  the 
plough,  and  the  remainder  come  under 
the  heads  "domestic"  (2,495),  "indefi- 
nite," and  "miscellaneous;"  855  are  ec- 
clesiastics of  various  grades,  141  are 
schoolmasters  and  34  schoolmistresses ; 
while  of  the  84  civil  engineers  of  Bombay 
as  many  as  33  are  Parsees.  There  are 
also  Parsee  judges,  magistrates,  physi- 
cians, surgeons,  civil  servants,  barristers, 
attorneys,  and  pleaders.  In  connection 
with  the  subject  of  education,  it  is  im- 
portant to  observe  that  the  first  founder 
of  Gujaratee  type  was  a  Parsee,  and  the 
first  newspaper  in  that  tongue  —  the  Bom- 
bay Samachar —  was  also  started  by  one 
of  the  community,  father  of  the  present 
proprietors  of  the  Daftur  Ashkara  press, 
the  Rast  Goftar  newspaper,  and  other 
periodicals.  The  first  Gujaratee  maga- 
zine, too,  was  started  by  a  Parsee,  and 
the  first  native  compositor  in  English, 
and  the  first  native  reporter  upon  the 
staff  of  an  English  newspaper  were  Par- 
sees;  while  the  reporter  subsequently  be- 
came sul>editor  and  manager.  Among 
the  159  dubashes  or  ship's  coropradores 
are  146  Parsees,  and  it  is  especially  note- 
worthy what  an  extraordinary  turn  they 
have  always  developed  for  shipbuilding, 
taking  as  naturally  to  that  and  all  other 
ancillaries  of  ocean  trading  as  webbed 
feet  do  to  water,  having  completely  laid 
aside,  if  it  ever  existed,  the  prejudice 
against  defiling  the  sea  which  Pliny  im* 
puted  to  them.*  I  n  1735  we  find  one  Dan- 
jibhai  a  master-builder  at  Surat.  Soon 
afterwards  his  foreman  shipwright,  Lavji 

•  **  Navigare  noluerunt,  quooiam  inspuere  in  maria, 
aliisQuc  mortaiium  nece^sttatibus  violarc,  fas  non  pu- 
taiU  ^Pliny,  1.  i.).  When  a  Hindoo  is  compclied  to 
take  a  voyage  it  is  not  uncommon  for  his  nearest  rela- 
tives to  throw  milk  into  tbesea  as  an  offering.  ^Monier 
Williams :  Religious  Thought  and  Life  in  India,  p.  3491) 
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Nasarvanji,  was  brought  to  Bombay  by 
the  East  India  CompaDv,  to  establish 
a  building-yard  there.  He  brought  his 
sons  Maoakji  and  Bamaoji  up  to  the 
craft,  and  he  and  they  became  in  the 
coarse  of  years  well  known  all  over 
India.  His  erandsons  Framji  and  Jam- 
shedji  also  Allowed  the  trade,  and  the 
post  of  master-builder  to  the  government 
at  Bombay,  an  important  one  while 
"  wooden  walls  *'  and  the  teak  of  the  west- 
ern slopes  of  the  Ghauts  held  their  own, 
became  hereditary  in  their  family.  Dur- 
ing the  century  and  a  half  that  has  since 
elapsed  this  family  has  built  "three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  new  vessels,  includ- 
ing naany  roen-of  war,  besides  repairing 
innumerable  ships;'*-  and  the  post  of 
roaster  builder,  still  held  by  Jamshedji 
Dbanjibhai,  will  not  be  abolished  until  his 
retirement.  As  government  contractors, 
too,  whether  to  the  army,  or  for  railways 
or  public  works,  they  have  been  enterpris- 
ing and  successful.  They  followed  our 
forces  to  Cabul,  and  they  are  now  to  be 
found  as  shopkeepers  in  almost  every  city 
of  India,  "ready  to  take  advantage,''  says 
Mr.  Dosabhai,  "of  every  opportunity." 
Thus  they  do  not  confine  their  attentions 
to  Europeans  alone.  Rather  more  than 
ten  thousand  of  the  total  Parsee  popula- 
tion of  India  inhabit  the  native  States,  the 
bulk  of  these  being  settled  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  gaikwar  of  Baroda.  Now- 
sari  or  Navsari,  already  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  earliest  of  their  colonies,  and  still 
the  headquarters  of  the  priesthood,  lies 
outside  direct  British  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Dosabhai's  volumes  are  filled  with 
biographical  records  of  the  numerous 
well  known  Parsees  whose  public  spirit 
and  lavish  charity  have  been  displayed  in 
so  extraordinary  a  manner  in  our  days.  In 
this  they  rival  and  outstrip  the  Hindoos ; 
indeed  the  vastness  of  the  good  works 
done  by  this  small  community  is  almost 
fabulous,  and  for  the  most  part  wholly  un- 
sectarian  and,  to  apply  Corote's  term  to  a 
race  that  knows  not  Comte,  purely  altru- 
istic. It  may  be  read  of  at  length  in  Mr. 
Dosabhai's  history,  but  we  can  do  no 
more  here  than  draw  general  attention  to 
the  subject,  for  were  we  to  begin  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  acts  of  rare  benevolence, 
and  all  the  munificent  gifts  made  all  over 
the  world  for  public  objects  from  their 
bard-earned  fortunes,  by  men  whose  names 
have  long  been  familiar  in  India  and  in 
England,  space  would  utterly  fail  to  com- 
plete it. 

We  have  seen  how  infinitesimal  a  pro- 


portion of  the  Bombay  population  is  oc- 
cupied in  agriculture.  It  would  almost 
seem  as  if  but  few  or  none  of  the  ancient 
Persian  caste  of  husbandmen  were  among 
the  fugitives  of  the  eighth  century.  In- 
deed it  would  be  but  natural  that  the 
soldiers,  the  priests,  and  the  wealthier 
classes  should  have  been  most  closely  pur- 
sued, while  the  tillers  of  the  soil  would,  as 
in  their  other  conquests,  have  been  re- 
tained in  their  own  interest  by  the  Moslem 
Arabs,  who  have  never  developed  much 
agricultural  propensity  themselves.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  Persian  Parsees  of 
the  present  day  are  alnK>st  wholly  an  agri- 
cultural population,  while  their  Indian 
fellows  are  essentially  townsmen.  Of  the 
eight  thousand  Zoroastrians  or  Zardoshti 
of  Persia,  sixty-five  hundred  are  now  con- 
fined to.Yezd  —  at  the  same  time  the  "  city 
of  light "  and  the  Manchester  of  Persia 
—  and  its  twenty-four  surrounding  vil- 
lages, where  they  possess  thirty-four  fire- 
temples,  great  and  small.  Among  them 
are  a  few  traders  and  artisans,  but  by  far 
the  greater  number  earn  their  scanty 
bread  as  gardeners  and  cotton-growers ; 
and  the  paltry  sum  of  their  gains  may  be 
imagined  when  the  weaver  of  a  wondrous 
Persian  shawl  has  to  be  content  with 
seven  half-pence  a  day.*  At  Kirman  there 
are,  according  to  the  1879  census,  fifteen 
hundred  of  them  (Mr.  Dosabhai  says  four 
hundred  and  fifty)  remaining  out  of  the 
twelve  thousand  families  mentioned  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  at  Shiraz  a 
few  are  shopkeepers ;  and  there  are  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  more  settled  as 
merchants  at  Teheran.  In  the  gardens 
adjoining  the  harem  of  the  shah  none  but 
Zoroastrians  are  employed  as  gardeners, 
because  of  their  good  moral  character, 
says  Mr.  Dosabhai ;  and  he  might  have 
added  that  at  the  English  ambassador's 
summer  village  of  Gulhek,  which  is  a  para- 
dise of  trees  and  flowers,  all  the  gardeners 
are  Parsees.  In  the  tenth  century,  when 
I  bo  Hokal  travelled,  every  village  in  Per- 
sia still  had  its  fire-temple,  its*  priests, 
and  its  sacred  writings.  The  numerous 
mounds  of  the  country,  due  to  erosion  by 
water  in  geological  time,  are  in  the  eyes 
of  the  present  natives  remains  of  the 
towns  of  the  fire-worshippers,  and  are 
still  called  Ghebrabad,  dwellings  of  the 
Ghebrs.  But  four  revolutions  in  Persia 
within  the  last  two  hundred  years  have 
conduced  to  their  destruction.  Even  as 
late  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
these  Irani  Parsees  are  said  to  have  num- 

*  Gasteiger :  Von  Kirman  nach  Baludschiatan. 
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bered  one  huodred  thousaod.  They  suf- 
fered heavily  from  the  Persian  troops 
during  the  invasion  of  the  Ghilji  Afghans, 
whose  standard  they  joined ;  about  a  cen- 
tury since,  when  A^a  Mohammed  Khan 
Kujur  conquered  Kirm&n,  many  of  them 
were  put  to  the  sword.  But  during  all 
their  vicissitudes  and  through  all  their 
forced  conversions,  a  faithful  remnant  of 
Parsees  has  clung  devotedly  to  the  form 
of  faith  bequeathed  to  them  by  their  far 
ancestors  —  a  fact  which  becomes  of  much 
significance  when  contrasted  with  the 
more  or  less  easy  conversion  to  Islam, 
eleven  hundred  years  ago,  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  Persian  nation. 

One  of  the  numerous  oppressions  under 
which  the  Irani  Parsees  labor  is  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  whole  property  of  a  family 
in  favor  of  any  individual  member  of  it 
who  may  become  a  renegade.  This  is 
doubtless  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the 
constant,  continuous  abasement  of  this 
community,  and  oddly  enough  it  was  a 
favorite  expedient  employed  not  so  very 
long  ago,  under  the  title  of  '*  bills  of  dis- 
covery,'' by  the  English  Protestant  Chris- 
tians against  their  brethren  the  mere  Irish 
Roman  Christians.  But  for  all  their  down- 
trodden condition,  the  Ghebrs  of  Yezd 
are,  says  M.  Elis^e  Rectus,  noted  for  the 
scrupulosity  with  which  they  keep  their 
word,  exhibiting  in  this  important  respect 
a  quality  which  is  generally  to  be  sought 
for  in  vain  among  oppressed  and  fallen 
nationalities ;  and  this  is  the  more  re- 
markable as  Mr.  Dosabhai  says  that  **  mod- 
ern writers  have  noticed  prominently  the 
want  of  this  essential  trait  of  truthfulness 
in  the  present  Mahomroedans  of  Persia.*' 

Such  is  the  condition  of  this  stubborn 
progeny  of  the  ancient  Persians  who  in- 
herited the  glories  of  the  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  empires,  spreading  their  do- 
minion from  the  isles  of  Greece  to  the 
table-land  of  Tibet,  and  from  the  Caspian 
to  the  confines  of  India.  A  few  anthropo- 
logical particulars  will  not  be  out  of  place, 
and  woukl  serve,  were  there  nothing  else 
to  do  so,  to  link  this  remnant  with  its  glo* 
rious  past.  Five  skulls  of  Yezd  Parsees, 
brought  to  Europe  by  Khanikoff,  have 
been  studied  by  Baer.  They  are  very 
long-headed,  the  brain  capacity  being  con- 
siderable, with  an  index  of  070.  The  head 
is  flattened  on  the  top,  and  lower  than 
the  Semitic  skull,  although  higher  than 
the  Turanian ;  the  sculptures  of  Darab- 
gerd,  which  are  sixteen  hundred  years 
old,  exhibit  the  same  peculiarity.  The 
general  height  of  the  Persians  fails  short 
of  five  feet  (59'05  inches),  so  that  Mr. 


Dosabhai  is  scarcely  borne  out  in  saying 
(i.  120)  that  the  stature  of  the  Parsees  of 
India  has  been  lowered  by  intermarriage 
and  early  unions.  The  hands  and  feet 
are  small  and  flexible,  the  bones  are  slen- 
der, and  the  joints  small.  The  Persian 
infantry  astonish  their  modern  foreign  in- 
structors by  the  lengthy  marches  they  can 
make  without  apparent  fatigue,*  and  this 
may  be  one  of  the  secrets  of  their  ancient 
conouests. 

We  see  with  regret  that  Mr.  Dosabhai 
takes  a  somewhat  gloomy  view  of  the 
present  commercial  outlook  of  the  Bom- 
bay Parsees.  Shortly  after  the  China 
war  ceased  in  1842,  up  to  which  time  they 
had  almost  monopolized  the  China  trade 
with  India,  they  began  to  encounter  rivalry, 
at  first  from  the  Khojas  and  other  Ma- 
hommedan  merchants  of  Bombay,  and 
subsequently  from  the  Jews  of  that  place 
and  of  Calcutta,  who  took  advantage  of  the 
opening  of  the  ports,  and,  **  being  keener 
and  more  highly  educated  men  of  busi- 
ness, succeeded  in  gradually  displacing  the 
Parsees  in  the  China  trade.'*  Cotton  too, 
at  the  end  of  the  American  civil  war, 
and  a  share  mania  brought  ruin  later  on 
to  many  Parsee  houses.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  native  merchants  and  dealers,  the 
Baniyahs  and  Bhatiyahs,  who  are  chiefly 
Hindoos  of  Katch  and  Kathiawar,  have 
so  far  advanced  under  English  tuition  in 
education  and  general  knowledge  that  they 
can  now  deal  directly  with  Europeans, 
and  so  the  Parsee  middleman  is  no  longer 
the  indispensable  factor  in  trade  that  he 
used  to  be  in  days  gone  by.  But  a  race 
that  has  proved  itself  so  hardy  and  suc- 
cessful during  the  last  two  hundred  years, 
and  which,  when  English  rule  gave  it  a 
chance,  after  ages  of  what  may  be  justly 
termed  suspended  animation,  evidenced  a 
latent  vitality  so  phenomenal  as  to  be 
comparable  to  that  of  the  Egyptian  **  mam- 
my wheat,"  will  scarcely  allow  itself  loDg 
to  be  outstripped;  and  it  may  be  safely 
predicted  that,  aided  by  their  upright 
ways  and  their  fervor  for  education,  they 
will  surely  find  other  outlets  for  their  en- 
ergy and  perseverance. 

The  first  thing  to  note  as  to  the  mode 
of  life  of  the  Indian  Parsees  is  that  this 
body  has  not  been  surrounded  for  so  many 
centuries  by  a  vast  and  dense  Hindoo  and 
Moslem  population  without  being  consid- 
erably influenced  thereby.  Tradition  says 
that  at  their  advent  in  Sanjan  in  the  eighth 
century  they  at  once,  from  politic   mo- 

*  NooT.  G^og.  UniT.  ix.  194. 
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tives,  conformed  to  the   Hindoo  usages 
and    dress  —  even   the    peculiar    Parsee 
hat,  so  well  known  in  the  city  of  London, 
has  been  copied  from  the  Baniyahs.   They 
also  adopted  the  Gujaratee  tongue,  to  the 
gradual   extinction  of    the   Persian,  and 
even  misrepresented  their  religious  tenets 
to  the  rana,  coloring  them  so  as  to  curry 
favor  with  the  native  population.*    At  the 
present  day  the  Parsees  of    Persia,  to 
please  the  Moslems,  give  out  that  their 
Zerdusht  or  Zoroaster  is  the  same  person- 
age that  the  Jews,  Christians,  and  Musul- 
mans  call  Abraham;!  and  it  is  evident 
from    Henry  Lord's  book  that  the  same 
and  other  similar  deceptions  were  prac- 
tised upon  him  at  Surat  more  than  two 
hundred  years  since.    Then  the  European 
influence  during  the  last  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  has  been  powerful ;  so  much 
so  that  Mr.  Dosabhai  now  pronounces  the 
mode  of  life  of  the  superior  class  of  Par- 
see   in   India  to  be  half  European  and 
half    Hindoo — Eurasian    in    fact.      But 
their   hold  upon  the  essentials  of  their 
past  is  wonderfully  tenacious.    Their  era 
still    commemorates,    nay,   prolongs  the 
reign  of  their  last  monarch,  the  wretched 
Yazdgard,  for  they  reckon  their  years  from 
bis  accession  in  A.D.  632,  the  reign  of  each 
monarch   having  commenced  a  new  era. 
The  hold  of  the  Parsees  upon  the  past  is 
the  more  extraordinary  as  until  1837  and 
1865,  when  they  obtained  their  Chattels 
Real,  Succession,  and  Marriage  and  Di- 
vorce Acts,  they  had  been   living  as  a 
community    for    more    than  a  thousand 
years  without  a  written  law  or  record  of 
ancient  usages  to  govern  their  social  re- 
lations.    If  they  ever  possessed  a  code 
of  their  own  —  which  is  not  in  any  way 
proved  —  it  must  have  been  lost  on  their 
expatriation  with  all  their  religious  books. 
Respect  for  ancient  traditions  and  beliefs 
alone  kept  them  together,  and  this  in  itself 
is  a  sufficiently  remarkable  fact  about  the 
race. 

Patriarchal  usage  is  still  perpetuated 
in  the  way  in  which  a  Parsee  family  keeps 
together.  Though  a  father  may  have  six 
or  seven  sons,  they  all,  when  they  are  mar- 
ried, live  with  their  wives  and  children 
in  the  paternal  home;  exceptional  sepa- 
rations being  generally  due  to  *'  domestic 
quarrels  among  the  wives  of  brothers  or 
with  the  mother-in-law."  The  astrologer 
with  his  star-and-folk-lore  occupies  some 
important  niches  in  the  life  of  a  Parsee. 
At  birth  a  member  of  the  family  is  told 

*  HUl  Panu,  i.  31. 
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off  to  take  the  exact  time  to  a  second  of 
the  child's  appearance  by  a  carefully  reg- 
ulated watch  or  clock.  On  the  sixth 
night  of  its  little  life,  paper,  pen  and  ink, 
with  some  red  powder  and  a  cocoanut  as 
an  offering,  are  placed  by  the  bedside,  so 
that  "  the  goddess  who  presides  over  the 
child  '*  may  record  its  destiny.  A  few 
days  afterwards  a  joshi  or  astrologer  — 
a  Brahman,  Hindoo,  or  Parsee,  it  is  not  of 
much  consequence  which  —  is  called  in  to 
cast  the  babe's  nativity  from  the  carefully 
recorded  time  of  its  birth.  This  he  does 
with  chalk  on  a  board  —  what  a  downfall 
from  the  mystic  majesty  that  still  shrouds 
the  magi  of  old  !  —  ancf  then  and  there  he 
gives  out  the  names  which  the  child  may 
bear,  according  to  their  affinity  with  the 
stars  which  were  in  the  ascendant  at  its 
birth.  The  parents  then  choose  one  from 
among  these  names,  and  it  is  given  with- 
out further  ceremony.  The  Parsees  hav- 
ing as  a  rule  no  surnames,  the  son  adds 
to  his  own  single  name,  given  as  above, 
the  name  which  was  similarly  given  to  his 
father.  Thus,  if  he  be  named  Ardeshir, 
and  his  father  was  named  Framji,*  he 
would  always  be  known  as  Ardeshir 
Framji.  If  his  child,  again,  be  named 
Pestanji,  he  would  in  the  same  way  be 
distinguished  as  Pestanji  Ardeshir;  and 
in  the  following  generation  the  name 
might  be  Jehangir  Pestanji.  Thus  a  grand- 
father's name  is  not  preserved  or  entailed 
beyond  his  son,  and  vanishes  from  the 
name  of  his  grandson.  As  the  number 
of  names  which  may  be  taken  is  limited 
for  men  to  about  forty-nine  of  Persian 
and  twenty  of  Hindoo  origin,  there  are 
always  many  persons  bearing  identical 
names;  and  to  lessen  confusion  it  be- 
came a  custom  to  take  as  an  atak^  or 
distinguishing  suffix,  the  name  of  a  man's 
calling.  For  instance,  Manakji,  the  son 
of  Kavasji,  a  carpenter  {sutar)y  will  call 
himself  Manakji  Kavasji  Sutar;  but  if 
his  son  Jamshedji  becomes  an  attorney, 
he  will  be  called  Jamshedji  Manakji  Vakil. 
Mr.  Dosabhai  gives  a  list  of  all  the  pos- 
sible Parsee  names ;  we  wish  he  had 
added  their  signification  and  the  stars  to 
which  they  bear  affinity. 

To  return  to  the  infant  Parsee..  The 
astrologer  draws  out  its  horoscope,  and 
gets  from  four  to  ten  shillings  for   his 

*  Mr.  Dosabhai  does  not  tell  as  anything  about  the 
ending,  -ji.  Professor  Monier  Williams  says  that  this 
honorific  syllable  is  often  added  to  the  nftme  by  the 
Hindoos,  as  in  Rimajt  (Rftrnjl),  Sivajt,  Davajl  It  is 
probably  thought  to  oe  auspicious,  as  derived  from 
either  the  root  jiv,  to  live,  or  ji,  to  conquer.  So  that 
this  is  ajaother  instance  of  conformity  to  Hindoo  usages 
by  the 
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trouble.  The  next  event  in  the  child's 
life,  whether  boy  or  girl,  is  the  investiture, 
any  time  after  the  age  of  six  years  and 
three  months,*  with  the  sadarah  and  kosti^ 
the  holy  shirt  and  girdle.  The  ceremony 
lasts  about  an  hour,  and  is  calculated  to 
impress  the  mind  of  the  child,  who  drinks 
.thrice  of  **the  sacred  nirangdin  or  gO" 
me3^\  chews  a  pomegranate  leaf,  and  goes 
through  XhefiaMf  or  prayer  of  repentance, 
with  two  priests.  He  also  makes  the  pro- 
fession of  faith  — 

Praise  be  to  the  Mazdayasnian  religion  cre- 
ated by  the  holiness,  the  purity,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  Ormazd.  The  good,  righteous,  right 
religion  which  the  Lord  has  sent  to  his  crea- 
tures is  that  which  Zoroaster  has  brought 
The  religion  is  the  religion  of  Zoroaster ;  the 
religion  of  Ormazd  given  to  Zoroaster. 

Then  the  priest  delivers  the  hosbam^  a 
homily  in  praise  of  honesty,  truth,  and 
purity;  and  the  ceremony  winds  up  by 
throwing  over  the  neophyte's  head  a  mix- 
ture of  rice,  almonds,  and  fragments  of 
cocoanut.}  This  sadarah  is  a  light,  short 
muslin  garment,  worn  next  the  body ;  and 
the  kosti  is  a  thin  woollen  cord  of  seventy- 
two  threads,  passed  thrice  round  the  waist 
and  tied  with  four  knots.  The  wearer  in 
tying  the  first  knot  says:  '*  There  is  only 
one  God,  and  no  other  is  to  be  compared 
with  him ; "  at  the  second  knot  he  repeats, 
*'The  religion  given  by  Zoroaster  is 
true ;  '*  at  the  third,  **  Zoroaster  is  the 
prophet  who  derived  his  mission  from 
Or.mazd ; "  and  at  the  last  knot  he  says, 
^  Perform  good  actions  and  abstain  from 
evil  ones.*'  It  is  impossible  to  read  this 
without  thinking  first  of  the  Moslem  pro- 
fession of  faith :  **  There  is  no  God  but 
God.  Mohammed  is  the  apostle  of  God ; " 
and  then  of  Xht  yajnopavita  and  mekhalA 
the  sacred  cord  and  girdle  of  the  Brah- 
roans;  and  the  scapular,  consisting  of 
cords  passing  over  the  shoulders,  which 
is  so  generally  worn  by  devout  Roman 
Christians  —  especially  women  and  chil- 

*  This  should  really  be  Mated  at  seven  years,  for  the 
nine  months  ol  gestation  are  reckoned  in  the  child's 
life,  as  Mr.  Dosabhai  does  not  explain. 

t  Ox's  urine.  It  is  constantly  used  in  the  Parsee 
ritual  for  the  purification  of  the  unclean,  and  strangely 
enough  the  practice  has  recently  been  detected  in  lower 
Brittany  (M^lusine,  493).  It  comes  from  all  that  old 
class  of  myths  which  conceived  the  storro-doods  that 
cleanse  the  sky  of  the  dark  fiends,  the  clouds,  as  being 
the  gomez  of  a  gigantic  bull  in  the  heavens.  The  ox 
alone  docs  not  supply  the  gomez,  see  Vendidld  viii. 
13.  For  the  Hindoo,  the  best  of  all  holy  water  is  the 
gomes  of  the  cow,  so  that  the  conception  is  not  con- 
nned  to  the  Iranians.  (Monier  Williams:  Religious 
Thought  and  Life  in  India,  p.  31S.) 

X  Of  all  fruits  the  most  sacred  in  the  eye  of  the 
Hindoo  is  the  cocoanut.     It  is  called  the  fruit  of  the 

foddess  of  prosperity,  Sri-phala.    (Mooier  Williams: 
Leligious  Thought  and  Life  to  India,  pw  SJ9>) 


dren  —  in  honor  of  the  mother  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  Zoroastrian,  as  soon  as  he 
has  risen  from  sleep,  roust  put  on  his 
kosti,  wash  his  hands,  and  put  wood  on 
the  fire.  His  girdle  binds  him  both  to 
Ormazd  and  to  his  co-believers,  and  he 
thus  becomes  a  participator  in  the  merit 
of  all  the  good  performed  all  over  the 
Zoroastrian  world  —  which  is  just  the 
Christian  communion  of  saints. 

The  astrologer  has  no  place  in  the 
investiture  ceremony,  which  may  be  con- 
trasted with  the  Christian  rite  or  sacra- 
ment of  confirmation,  but  he  takes  the 
lead  in  marriages.  The  horoscopes  of 
both  boy  and  girl  — for  early  marriages 
are  the  rule  —  are  handed  over  to  him,  and 
if  their  stars  are  not  in  harmony  he  vetoes 
the  match.  \i  however  he  pronounces  in 
favor  of  it,  betrothal  is  forthwith  efifected 
by  the  mere  exchange  between  the  parents 
of  new  dresses  for  the  boy  and  girl,  Which 
renders  the  marriage  contract  pucka  or 
complete.  The  astrologer  names  the 
happy  day,  and  as  certain  days  of  the  year 
are  especially  propitious,  a  great  number 
of  marriages  often  take  place  together, 
somewhat  like  the  English  rush  into  wed- 
lock after  Lent,  and  we  must  not  forget 
the  ancient  prejudice  against  marriages 
in  May.  Marriages  among  near  relations 
are  much  practised.  A  very  ancient  Per- 
sian custom  this,  to  be  found  also  among 
the  Japanese  and  the  Peruvians,  and  con- 
nected with  the  cosmogony  of  sun-worship. 
All  over  Mahommedan  Persia  at  the  pres- 
ent day  the  first  marriages  are  if  possible 
made  between  cousins-german,  and  it  is 
a  noteworthy  fact  that,  notwithstanding 
the  extraordinary  facility  of  divorce,*  such 
marriages  are  rarely  broken.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  next-of-kin  marriages  are 
orthodox  and  Zoroastrian.  The  lost  six* 
teeotb  nosk  or  volume  of  the  A  vesta 
treated  of  the  subject,  and  one  of  the 
virtuous  actions  rewarded  in  heaven  is 
marriage  among  relations  {khvaityodath\ 
while  one  of  the  sins  puhishable  with  hell 
is  the  violation  of  a  next-of-kin  marriage 
by  the  wife.  Almost  all  Ghebr  marriages 
in  Persia  are  made  between  near  rela- 
tives; still  it  has  not  been  remarked  that 
they  become  inferior  in  purity  of  blood  or 
beauty  of  feature,  and  M.  Elis^e  Reclus 
adds  with  truth  that  on  the  whole  the 
Persians  are,  of  all  the  nations  on  the 
globe,  those  that  approach  nearest  to  the 
perfect  type  of  beauty  as  a  European  eye 

*  Few  Persian  women  reach  the  age  of  twentv^our 
without  having  had  two  or  three  husbands ;  and  even 
temporary  unions  for  twent^y-five  davs  or  leas  are  blessed 
by  tne  mollaha.    (De  Gobineau:  Trois  Aiw  en  Aste.) 
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judges  it.*  The  excellent  colored  por- 
traits in  Mr.  Dosabhai's  volumes  serve 
well  to  accentuate  the  remark.  TheZoro- 
astrian  law  is  said  to  forbid  marriage  be- 
fore the  age  of  fifteen,  and  the  practice 
amon^  the  Irani  Parsees  at  the  present 
day  is  not  to  marry  a  j/irl  before  that  age, 
or  a  young  man  before  twenty;  but  the 
Hindoos  are  strictly  eojoioed  by  their 
Sbastras  to  have  their  daughters  married 
before  they  reach  the  age  of  nine,  and 
until  very  recently  the  Parsees  of  India 
conformed  generally  to  this  custom,  which, 
sioce  girl  schools  have  been  established, 
cuts  short  their  education  at  an  untimely 
age;  but  there  has  been  for  some  time  a 
strong  movement  against  it  among  the  in- 
fluential minority  of  the  Parsee  public  It 
should  be  remarked  that  there  was  a  con- 
siderable tendency  to  bigamy  —  as  a  step 
perhaps  towards  polygamy — before  the 
passing  of  the  Parsee  Marriage  Act 
of  1865. 

The  next  important  ceremony  in  a  man^s 
life,  unless  be  becomes  a  priest,  is  the 
preparation  for  death,  and  this  to  outsid- 
ers wears  an  appearance  almost  of  barbar- 
ity. *'  When  the  case  is  seen  to  be  hope- 
less/' instead  of  letting  the  unfortunate 
moribund  die  in  peace,  he  is  taken  and 
washed  all  over  with  gomez,  and  dressed 
in  clean  clothes,  while  the  priests  repeat 
prayers  and  Avesta  texts.  Here  still, 
possibly,  we  get  further  back  towards  the 
origin  of  Christian  "extreme  unction;" 
at  all  events  we  have  a  clear  parallel  to  it. 
When  life  is  extinct  the  feet  are  tied  to- 
gether—  an  old  relic  of  the  practice  of 
attaching  the  body  to  the  place  of  expos- 
ure—the hands  are  joined,  and  the  body 
is  laid  on  the  ground  floor.  A  priest  re- 
raaios  by  it,  saying  prayers  and  burning 
sandal- wood,  until  the  bearers  f  come  for 
its  transfer  to  the  dakhma  or  "  ¥>wer  of 
silence,"  which  is  effected  with  all  possible 
speed.  As  soon  as  the  bearers  arrive  the 
seven  parts  of  the  Ahurian  hymn  are 
chanted,  to  combat  the  power  of  death, 
the  brood  of  the  fiend,  the  drughsh^  which 
has  come  forth  from  hell  to  seize  the  man 
who  has  just  died,  and  which  from  his 
corpse  threatens  the  living  near  it  as  from 
a  stronghold.  The  Greek  going  out  of  a 
house  where  a  dead  man  lay  sprinkled  him- 
self with  water  from  the  ipoaviov  at  the  door, 
to  drive  away  death ;  and  the  Vedic  Ar- 


•  Nnuv.  G^og.  Univ.  ix.  193. 

t  The<e  corp»«>bearers  {nasesa/arx)  arc  of  course 
horribly  unclean  in  the  eyes  of  the  Parsees,  and  remain 
apan  in  a  tutsaiAana,  where  the  biers  too  are  kept. 
ITiey  correspund  very  much  to  the  now  extinct  Jai> 
aoese  lowest  class  of  eta. 


yan,  while  burning  a  corpse,  cried  aloud  : 
**  Away,  O  death !  hurt  not  our  sons,  our 
men  1  *'  *  During  the  chanting  of  the 
Ahurian  hymn  a  dog  is  made  to  gaze 
thrice  upon  the  face  of  the  dead.  This  is 
called  performing  the  saxdid^  and  Mr. 
Dosabhai  says  the  exact  object  and  mean- 
ing of  this  truly  extraordinary  proceeding 
has  not  been  properly  ascertained ;  but  if 
we  achnit  the  theory  that  religious  ritual 
is  developed  from  mythology,  the  sag-did 
can  certainly  be  illustrated  if  not  explained. 
In  the  Rig-Veda  the  two  watch-idogs  of 
Yaroa  —  the  son  of  Vivasvat,  the  first  man, 
and  therefore  the  first,  the  king,  of  the 
dead  —  guard  the  ways  to  the  realm  of 
death, t  and  the  Avestan  Yima,  the  son  of 
Vivanghat,  may  almost  be  called  Yama's 
twin  brother.  Parsee  tradition  too  makes 
dogs  watch  at  the  bridge  which  leads  from 
this  to  the  next  world,^  and  with  their 
barking  drive  away  the  fiend  from  the 
souls  of  the  holy  ones,  lest  he  should  drag 
them  to  hell.  The  conclusion  is  all  but 
resistless  that  in  the  Parsee  sag-did  we 
have  the  outcome  of  a  perfect  faith  in  this 
myth,  and  a  forestalling  in  this  world,  a 
making  sure,  of  the  good  offices  of  the 
mystical  dog  in  the  next. 

No  sooner  is  the  Ahurian  hymn  over 
than  the  body  is  taken  off  by  the  bearers 
00  an  iron  bier  to  the  dakhma,  where  it  is 
exposed  —  "the  eyes  towards  the  sun,'* 
and  **  clothed  only  with  the  light  of 
heaven  ''  §  —  to  the  vultures,  who  are  said 
to  denude  the  bones  of  flesh  at  farthest  in 
about  an  hour;  a  practice  which  in  reality 
need  not  shock  the  feelings  of  Westerns 
more  than  the  surface  burial,  and  its  con- 
sequences the  dogs  and  jackals,  of  Ma- 
hommedan  cemeteries.  At  the  same  time, 
there  are  numerous  texts  of  the  Vendidad 
(vi.  45;  vii.  3;  viii.  lo,  etc.)  which  admit 
of  no  doubt  than  in  ancient  times,  before 
closed  dakhmas  were  adopted,  the  dog 
shared  the  office  of  the  vulture,  and  Mr. 
Dosabhai  quotes  from  Odericus,  the  Ital- 

•  Rig- Veda  x.  i8,  i. 

t  Rig-Veda  x.  14,  10  sea.  It  is  almost  needless  to 
remind  the  reader  here  ot  the  three-headed  Kerberos 
who  watches  at  the  doors  of  hell.  The  Egyptian  jackal- 
beaded  Anubis  was  the  guardian  of  Hades. 

X  Vendidad  xiii.  9 ;  xix.  30.  This  bridee-rayth  is  also 
familiar  as  the  Strath  bridge  of  Mussulman  sunersti- 
tion,  and  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  popular  belief  that 

§  hosts  cannot  pass  running  water.  In  Thorn's  **  Aneo- 
otes"  is  mentioned  a  Yorkshire  song  about  "  the  brig 
o*  dread,  na  brader  than  a  thread."  "Milusine"  (p. 
70)  gives  a  French  sut>ersution,  from  the  Nievre,  of  a 
little  board  which  was  put  by  Saint-Jean  d*Arcbange 
between  earth  and  paradise  — 

Pas  pu  longue,  pas  pu  large 
Qu'un  ch'veu  de  la  Sainte  Viarge. 

We  have  no  space  here  for  the  evidence  that  connects 
these  superstitions  with  those  about  the  Milky  Way. 
§  Vendidad  V.  13,  14;  vi.  51. 
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ian  monk  who  travelled  io  India  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  a  passage  which  says 
that  at  that  recent  date  the  Parsees  of 
Thana  then  carried  their  dead  with  great 
pomp  to  the  fields,  and  cast  them  to  the 
beasts  and  birds  to  be  devoured  (i.  40).* 
The  denuded  skeletons  in  the  dakhma 
soon  become  perfectly  desiccated  by  the 
influences  of  a  tropical  climate,  and  are 
then  thrown  into  the  deep  central  pit  of 
the  tower,  where  they  crumble  and  are 
washed  away  by  the  copious  rains;  rich 
and  poor  thus  mingling  after  death  on 
equal  terms. 

The  spot  ID  the  house  where  the  body 
was  laid  is  washed  with  gomez,aDd  as  the 
soul  does  not  leave  earth  for  three  days,  a 

Criest  remains  in  the  room,  praying  and 
urning  sandal-wood  constantly  during 
that  time ;  and  there  too  the  female  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  seated  on  a  carpet,  re- 
ceive the  visits  and  consolations  of  their 
friends  during  the  same  three  days.  On 
the  fourth  day,  when  the  soul  is  in  heaven, 
garments  are  offered  which  it  will  wear  in 
its  celestial  life. 

Among  the  many  interesting  things  in 
Mr.  Dosabhai's  book  are  the  plans  and 
explanations  of  a  dakhma,  which  is  the 
first  building  erected  by  Parsees  where 
they  make  a  settlement.  It  is  of  course 
open  at  the  top,  and  consists  of  a  circular 
wall  of  hard  stone  covered  with  white 
lime-plaster.  This  wall  is  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  high  outside,  and  eight  feet  in- 
side. Mr.  Dosabhai  afJEronts  a  gruesome 
subject  when  he  claims  for  this  mode  of 
disposing  of  the  dead  the  advantage  that 
a  Parsee  can  never  be  buried  alive.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  case  of  the  escape  from 
a  dakhma  of  a  resuscitated  person  has 
ever  occurred,  which  appears  somewhat 
strange  when  we  consider  the  haste  with 
which  bodies  are  conveyed  there.  Mr. 
Dosabhai  scoffs  at  the  absurd  tales  cur- 
rent among  the  Parsees  themselves  about 
the  corpse-bearers  knocking  them  on  the 
head  if  they  revive.  The  dakhmas  are 
naturally  the  haunts  of  myriads  of  fiends. 
A  dakhma  ought  to  be  rebuilt  every  fifty 
years,  and  it  is  technically  considered,  by 
a  very  transparent  fiction  —  the  use  of 
iron  pegs  and  an  encircling  thread  in  the 
four  days'  consecration  ceremony  —  not  to 

*  It  is  especially  worthy  of  attention  that  the  puz- 
zling Kafirs  of  the  Hindoo  Kooah,  who  have  been 
driven  to  the  mountains  because  they  will  not  become 
ShiTte  Mahoramedans,  expose  their  dead  on  the  hills 
(Sir  A.  Burner's  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  Kabul, 
1843).  These  Kafirs  speak  an  Aryan  dialect  nearly 
related  to  Sanskrit,  and  their  religion  is  of  the  Vedic 
family ;  but,  like  the  Parsees,  they  will  not  blow  the 
fire  with  the  mouth,  and  they  maintain  a  perpetual  fire 
with  pioQS  care.    (Nouv.  G^g.  Univ.  ix,  76.) 


pollute  the  earth.  Now  the  whole  object 
of  exposure  in  the  "tower  of  silence  '*  is 
maintained  to  be  the  avoidance  of  the  pol- 
lution of  the  earth  by  interment.  At  the 
creation  *'  came  Ahriman,  who  is  all  death, 
and  he  counter-created  by  his  witchcraft 
a  sin  for  which  there  is  no  atonement  — 
the  burying  of  the  dead  '*  (Vend.  i.  13). 
Throughout  the  Zoroastrian  writings  that 
remain  this  is  continually  dwelt  on.  But 
cremation  is  an  even  greater  crime,  and  if 
worshippers  of  Ormazd  come  upon  a  fire 
on  which  a  corpse  is  burning,*  **  they  shall 
kill  the  man  that  burns  the  corpse  ;  surely 
shall  they  kill  him*'  (Vend.  viii.  74).  In 
Strabo's  time  it  was  a  capital  offence.f 
The  ostensible  reason  now  given  for  this 
prohibition  and  for  this  severity  is  the  ex- 
ceeding holiness  and  purity  of  fire,  which 
must  not  be  polluted.  But  the  Vendidad 
(xviii.  70)  prescribes  as  an  atonement  for 
sin  the  offering  up  of  the  entrails  of  cattle 
to  the  sacred  Bahram  fire,^  and  fire  is 
daily  and  freely  used  for  cooking  other 
fiesh,  and  the  earth  is  not  polluted  by  the 
bodies  of  any  other  animals  but  man  and 
the  dog.  Mr.  Dosabhai  and  previous 
modern  writers  lay  great  stress  upon  the 
wonderful  sanitary  views  put  into  the 
shape  of  law  by  Zoroaster  in  these  pro- 
hibitions, but  it  is  assuming  a  little  too 
much  to  carry  back  our  nineteenth-century 
almost  brand-new  notions  on  sanitation 
into  the  far  dim  past  of  semi-barbarous 
empires.f  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  whole  Zoroastrian  system  was  aimed 
at  idolatry  and  sacrifices  to  idols  and  false 
gods,  that  it  had  to  fight  very  much  the 
same  battle  which  the  Christians  fought 
against  the  pagans  ol  the  declining  Roman 
Empire;  but  over  and  above  that,  Zoroas- 
trianism  doubtless  had  to  struggle  with 
human  sacrifices  and  their  corollary  can- 


*  The  words  are  *'  a  corpse-bumine  fire  whereon  a 
corpse  is  being  cooked  or  roasted."  Having  directed 
that  the  offender  is  to  be  forthwith  killed,  the  text  adds : 
"They  shall  take  off  the  cauldron,  they  shall  take  off 
the  tripod.*'  Very  significant  passages  for  the  argu- 
ment developed  above. 

t  Strabo  xv.  14 ;  Herodotus  iii.  16. 

t  **  Ascending  six  steps  they  showed  me,  in  a  room 
adjoining  to  the  temple,  their'fire,  which  they  fed  with 
wood,  and  sometimes  bom  on  it  the  fat  of  the  sheep*s 
tail."  (Dr.  G.  F.  Gemelli:  A  Voyage  Round  the 
World,  1698  ) 

$  It  is  admitted  by  the  Parsees  themselves  that  the 
cast-iron  observances  that  surround  women  in  childbed 
are  eminently  unhealthy  both  for  the  mother  and  the 
child.  (Hist  Parsis,  i.  t$j  )  See  too  Vendidad  viii. 
13,  as  to  the  gomea.  It  is  impossible  to  appty  the  term 
''sanitary"  to  such  usages.  The  99,999  diseases  cre- 
ated by  Ahriman  were,  like  all  his  other  works  in  ih« 
citegory  of  uncleanness,  but  the  best  means  for  curing 
them  were  prayer,  spells,  and  washing  in  goraea. 
(Vend.  vii.  44  ;  xxii.  6  sef.,  and  the  Ard'behesht  Ya^ht.) 
And  uncleanness  from  contact  with  a  dead  human  body 
waa  the  worst  and  most  terrible  of  all. 
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Dibalism,  and  did  so  by  braodin^  both 
with  infamy,  aod  fencing  the  dead  human 
body  round  with  such  awful  horrors  and 
observances  as  should,  once  they  had 
gained  roothold  in  the  mind,  forever  ter- 
minate the  detestable  custom.  We  have 
JQst  seen  the  terrible  penalties  denounced 
against  cannibalism  and  against  the  mis- 
use of  tire  —  always  and  everywhere  the 
acconopaniment  01  altar  sacrifices  to  all 
gods. 

The  Aztecs  pushed  human  sacrifices  to 
a  frantic  extreme,  and  as  late  as  the  Span- 
ish conquest  they  were  still  ritualistic 
cannibals ;  that  is  to  say  that  on  certain 
occasions  they  ate  the  flesh  of  the  human 
Tictims.  Down  to  the  time  of  the  Incas, 
and  even  in  their  time,  human  sacrifices 
were  practised  in  Peru,  and  cannibalism 
accompanied  them  at  earlier  periods.  As 
to  its  existence  in  ancient  Persia  itself, 
we  have  Astyages  serving  up  to  Harpagus 
the  dead  body  of  his  son,  and  the  African 
expedition  of  Cambyses  eating  up  every 
tenth  man ;  *  '*  Alimentum  habuerint  fame 
saevius,'*  says  Seneca.  The  Arab  Moslem 
merchant  Suleiman,  who  wrote  his  travels 
in  A.D.  851,  says  that  the  Chinese  then  ate 
dead  bodies  'Mike  the  idolatrous  magi," 
and  though  this  must,  so  far  as  the  Zo- 
roastrians  of  the  ninth  century  are  con- 
cerned, have  been  a  calumny,  it  was  only 
so  in  point  of  time,  and  was  founded  on 
ancient  facts  for  which  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence in  the  Avestan  prohibitions  already 
quoted.  The  flesh  of  all  who  were  killed 
in  battle  was  then  eaten  in  China,  says 
Saleiman ;  and  Marco  Polo  reports  the 
same  custom  among  a  tribe  of  Tartars.f 
The  Greek  mythology  has  preserved  leg- 
ends and  myths  that  are  obviously  con- 
nected with  an  epoch  at  which  human 
sacrifices  began  to  become  horrible  to 
slowly  softening  man.  The  Semites  of 
western  Asia,  the  Sivaite  Hindoos,  the 
Celts,  and  some  of  the  populations  of 
Greece  and  Italy,  continued  to  sacrifice 
human  beings  even  long  after  they  are 
supposed  to  have  renounced  cannibalism. 
At  the  solar  festival  of  which  the  origi- 
nally Eastern  Christian  Epiphany  has 
taken  the  place,  the  pagan  Danes  sacrificed 
as  many  human  victims  as  horses,  dogs, 
and  cocks,  to  the  powers  of  darkness 
which  had  hold  of  the  sun ;  and  it  is  be- 
yond question  that  the  flesh  of  the  whole 
sacrifice  was  eaten  by  the  priests  and  the 
people. t    Snorro  Sturleson,  in  his  life  of 

*  Herodotus  i.  119;  Hi.  2(. 

t  Reinaud:  Relation  des  Voyages  i.  a3,  5a ;  ii.  33. 
%  Bishop  Ditmar  (i/im/  Keysler:  De  Interdicto  Car 
nil  Eqaiaz  Esu.    Paris,  1868,  p.  17. 


Alcuin  Athelstan,  says  the  corpses  of  the 
sacrificed  men  and  dogs  were  suspended 
in  the  sacred  groves ;  a  great  fire  was  lit 
in  the  centre  of  the  temple;  over  it  was 
hung  a  cauldron  —  we  almost  seem  to  be 
reading  the  Vendidad(see  p.  2040/1/^),  and 
the  flesh  was  roasted  or  otherwise  pre- 
pared. Such  feasts  are  called  blotfagnat 
in  the  Troja  Saga.  Sturleson  gives  simi- 
lar evidence  in  his  life  of  Olaus.*  Govind- 
Sing,  the  famous  tenth  Guru  of  the  Sikhs, 
who  died  in  1708,  is  affirmed  to  have  al- 
lowed one  of  his  disciples  to  be  beheaded 
at  the  altar  of  the  bloodthirsty  goddess 
Durga.  The  story  is  noteworthy,  says 
Professor  Monier  Williams,!  as  pointing 
to  the  probable  prevalence  of  human  sac- 
rifice at  that  time  in  upper  India. 

To  combat  human  sacrifices  and  canni- 
balism, then  — and  in  discussing  this  un- 
pleasant subject  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  where  cannibalism  still  reigns,  human 
flesh  is  regarded  as  the  most  delicious  of 
all  meats — Zoroastrianism  worked  with 
and  upon  the  universal  human  horror  of 
human  death,  and  also  upon  that  innate 
desire  for  purity  which  we  find  interwoven 
with  all  the  religions  of  the  earth,  whether 
civilized  or  savage,  from  the  Japanese 
Shint6  rites  of  purification  round  the  globe 
to  the  English  Salvationist's  "conviction 
of  sin."  The  chief  means  by  which  un- 
cleanness  enters  man  was  ruled  to  be 
death,  which  is  the  triumph  of  the  evil 
principle.  As  soon  as  the  soul  has  parted 
from  the  body,  the  drughsh  Nasu,  or 
female  corpse-demon,  rushes  into  the  body 
from  the  regions  of  the  north  —  that  is, 
from  the  regions  of  darkness,  where  the 
sun  is  swallowed  up  in  winter  —  from  hell, 
in  the  shape  of  a  raging  fly  with  knees 
and  tail  sticking  out,  all  stained  with 
stains,  and  like  unto  the  foulest  creations 
of  Ahriman  (Vend.  vii.  2).  Whoever 
thenceforth  touched  the  corpse  became 
unclean,  and  made-  unclean  whomsoever 
else  he  touched.  The  fiend  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  expelled  bv  the  sag-did,  the  dog- 
gaze,  which  sends  the  drughsh  back  to 
hell.  Still,  inconsistently  enough,  the 
corpse  pollutes  the  living  even  after  this 
expulsion  of  the  death-demon,  and  cleans- 
ing is  to  be  obtained  only  by  ceremonial 
washing  in  gomez  and  in  water,  combined 
with  prayers  and  the  sag-did.  Another 
point  which  tells  in  favor  of  the  human 
sacrifice  and  cannibal  origin  of  the  Parsee 
funeral  observances  is  that  the  prohibition 
of  the  burning  of  the  dead  was  in  force 

*  Bishop  Ditmar  apud  Keysler ;  De  Interdicto  Car^ 
nis  Equinae  Esu^  pp.  18,  401. 
t  Religious  Life  and  Thought  in  India,  p.  266. 
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long  before  iotermeot  had.  ceased.  Cam- 
byses,  it  is  true,  had  roused  the  iodigoa- 
tioD  of  the  Persiaos  by  burning  the  body 
of  Aroasis  in  Egypt ;  but  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus  the  Persians  —  presumably  the 
laymen  —  still  coated  their  dead  with  wax 
and  buried  them,  although  their  priests 
the  magi  had  already  adopted  the  ex- 
posure to  birds  and  beasts  which  after- 
wards became  general,  for  we  find  that  in 
the  time  of  the  Sassanians  the  prime 
minister  Seoses  paid  with  his  life  for 
infringing  the  law  against  interment :  the 
priesthood  had  gained  the  upper  hand. 
The  object  was  to  isolate  the  corpse  as 
much  as  possible,  to  withdraw  it  far  from 
the  sight  and  thought  of  man ;  therefore 
it  was  to  be,  immediately  after  death,  car- 
ried to  the  summit  of  a  mountain  —  the 
dakhmas  have  always  been  built  upon 
heights  —  at  a  distance  from  water,  in 
order  that  it  might  not  pollute  it;  from 
trees,  from  fire,  and  from  the  world  of  the 
living.* 

The  country  of  Zoroaster  has  exercised 
an  influence  of  the  first  order  on  the  reli- 
gious development  of  western  Asia  and 
of  Europe.  It  is  in  the  sscred  writings 
of  the  ancient  Persians  that  the  struggle 
of  the  two  world-famous  principles  of 
good  and  evil  are  most  forcibly  expound- 
ed, and  it  is  thence  that  later  religions 
have  borrowed  their  diluted  beliefs  upon 
this  eternal  subject,  with  its  attendant 
hosts  of  angels  and  of  demons.  When 
what  we  still  call  Christianity  was  in  its 
cradle,  Persian  influence  showed  itself 
in  the  evolution  of  numerous  sects  and 
heresies ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention 
the  Gnostics  and  the  Manichxans.  Chris- 
tian doctrines  still  preserve  and  exhibit 
its  ineffaceable  traces.  It  lent  much  to 
the  rabbis  and  much  to  Mahommed ;  to 
the  Gospels,  the  Talmud,  and  the  Koran. 
Even  in  their  forced  conversion  to  Islam, 
in  the  seventh  century  and  onwards,  these 
Iranians  conferred  upon  that  victorious 
faith  a  new  form,  the  Shii'te ;  thus  violating 
the  unity  of  Mahommedanism  which  is 
almost  exclusively  Sunnite  everywhere 
else.  And  a  strange  fact  it  is  that  the 
Persian  cult,  which  thus  exercised  so  po- 
tent an  influence  outside  itself,  has  now 
scarcely  an  adherent  left  within  its  own 
land,  and  claims  allegiance  but  from  one 
notable  community  —  the  Parsees  of  Brit- 

*  The  coDtractioQ  of  impurity  by  contact  with  acorpM 
it  also  prominent  in  Brahroanism,  but  it  never  was  car* 
lied  so  far  anywhere  as  in  Zoroastrianism.  (Monier 
Williams:  Reiigioua  Thought  and  Life  in  India,  pp. 
a8S,3o6.) 


ish  India.  Its  most  flourishing  period 
was  the  thousand  years  from  the  reign  of 
Gushtasp  to  the  conquest  of  Persia  by 
Alexander.  In  the  two  veritable  cata- 
clysms that  overtook  their  empire  —  the 
conquest  of  **  Iskander  the  Rumi "  io  330 
B.C.,  and  that  of  Caliph  Omar  in  the 
seventh  century  of  our  era  —  the  greater 
part  of  their  sacred  books  and  records 
were  irremediably  destroyed,  and  the 
Church  disappeared  with  the  State. 

We  could  not  expect  [says  Mr.  Dosabhai] 
after  the  revolutions,  persecutions,  and  oppres- 
sions to  which  the  small  body  who  may  claim 
to  be  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Persians 
have  been  subjected,  that  they  should  to-day 
possess  any  ot  their  religious  books,  or  be 
well-informed  respecting  the  tenets  of  their 
religion.    (Hist.  Farsis,  i.  59.) 

References  were  at  various  times  made 
by  the  Parsees  of  India  to  their  co-reli- 
gionists in  Persia  for  guidance  or  infor- 
mation, but  **  instead  of  being  in  a  posi- 
tion to  impart  knowledge,  the  Zoroastriaos 
of  the  fatherland  needed  advice  and  in- 
struction from  those  in  India."  We  need 
not  wonder,  therefore,  to  be  informed  that 
the  hereditary  begging  fraternity  of  their 
priesthood  is  profoundly  ignorant  of  the 
first  principles  of  their  religion  (Hist. 
Parsis  i.  233;  ii.  237);  and  instances  are 
not  wanting  of  their  corruptness  (i.  i69» 
221).  Mr.  Dosabhai  is  thus  forced  to 
lean  for  his  Zoroastrian  theology  aod 
philosophy  chiefly  upon  Western  scholars, 
quoting  largely  from  Haug,  Anquetil  du 
Perron,  or  Max  Miiller. 

It  is  not  proposed  here  to  write  of  the 
sacred  books  in  detail,  or  to  discuss  the 
date  of  Zoroaster ;  subjects  which  demand 
unlimited  space.  We  shall  rather  en- 
deavor to  explain  what  the  chief  tenets 
of  Zoroastrianism  —  its  dualism  and  its 
fire-reverence  —  have  now  become ;  to 
contrast  the  stages  of  its  development  in 
its  earlier  and  its  flourishing  periods,  and 
to  draw  parallels  where  we  can  from  the 
other  beliefs  of  mankind. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  must  agree 
with  Mr.  Dosabhai  and  Dr.  Haug,  that  the 
Parsees  are  now  quite  as  monotheistical 
as  the  modern  Christians.  Whatever  may 
be  stated  in  the  remnant  of  their  sacred 
writings  as  to  past  beliefs,  their  one  su- 
preme deity  now  is  Ahura  Mazda,  short* 
ened  into  Ormazd,  the  '*  all  •  knowing 
Lord ; "  and  their  views  of  Angra  Maioyu, 
corrupted  into  Ahriman,  the  **  evil  spirit," 
seem  to  differ  in  no  respect  from  what  is 
supposed  to  be  the  orthodox  view  of  the 
Christian  devil.  Two  centuries  back, 
Mandelslo  wrote  of  Parseeism  as  a  mono- 
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theistic  faith,  bat  it  is  equally  clear  that 
Magism  —  so  to  call  it  for  convenience' 
sake  —  originally  took  up  and  emphasized 
the  two  general  ideas  which  were  at  the 
bottom  of  all  Indolranian  religion  —  first 
that  there  is  a  law  in  nature,  and  secondly 
that  there  is  a  war  in  nature.  Thus  the 
world  as  we  see  it  is  twofold,  being  the 
work  of  two  hostile  beings :  Ormazd,  re- 
garded as  Speota  Mainyu,  the  *'  good 
spirit "  or  principle,  and  Ahriraan,  or  An- 
gra  Mainyu,  the  evil  principle.  All  that  is 
good  in  the  world  comes  from  the  one; 
all  that  is  bad  from  the  other.  The  ac- 
count of  creation  and  the  history  of  the 
world  are  merely  the  record  of  the  conflict 
of  these  two  principles ;  how  Abriman 
invaded  and  marred  the  world  of  Ormazd, 
and  how  he  will  be  expelled  from  it  at 
last.  Man  Is  active  in  the  conflict,  his 
duty  in  it  being  laid  before  him  in  the 
law  revealed  by  Ormazd  to  Zarathustra, 
whom  we  call  Zoroaster.  When  the  ap- 
pointed time  is  come,  a  son  of  Zoroaster, 
a  Messiah,  a  Saviour,  will  appear;  Ahri- 
man  and  hell  will  be  destroyed  —  Ahri- 
man  is  therefore  not  co-eternal  with 
Ormazd,  which  clearly  makes  for  mono- 
theism —  there  will  be  a  general  resurrec- 
tion, and  everlasting  happiness  will  reign  : 
Ormazd*s  kingdom  will  have  come.  All 
these  legends  are  only  too  familiar  to  us 
in  other  forms  —  what  we  are  not  sufB- 
cieotly  familiar  with,  unfortunately,  are 
the  facts  of  their  origin  and  their  evolu- 
tion. 

The  power  acknowledged  by  the  pro- 
genitors of  both  Indians  and  Iranians  as 
establishing  the  law  in  nature  was  the 
beaven-god,  and  he  was  the  greatest  of 
gods  or  powers,  since  there  was  nothing 
above  nor  outside  the  heavens.  He  made 
everything,  since  everything  is  produced 
or  takes  place  in  the  heavens,  in  him  ;  he 
was  all-knowing,  since  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  of  the  heavens  see  and  therefore 
know  all.  It  Is  the  Tien  or  heaven  of  the 
Chinese  classics,  which  contains  the  all- 
seeing  eye  of  freemasonry.  This  god  was 
named  either,  after  his  nature,  Varana, 
the  '* all-embracing  sky,*'  the  Varuna  of 
the  Vedic  age,  whence  the  0{>pavoc  of 
the  Greeks;  or,  after  his  spiritual  attri- 
butes, Asura,  the  "  Lord,"  Asura  Visvade- 
▼as,  the  **  all-knowing  Lord,"  Asura 
Mazdha,  the  '*  Lord  of  Knowledge."  This 
Indo-Iranian  Asura  is  called  in  the  Ira- 
nian Avesta,  Ahura-Mazda,  the  **  all-know- 
ing Lord ; "  while  the  more  material  term 
Varana,  losing  in  importance  like  a  cadent 
organ  in  comparative  anatomy,  becomes 
Varena,  the  atmosphere.    In  the  time  of 


Herodotus,  the  Persians,  while  invoking 
Auramazda  as  the  creator  of  earth  and 
heaven,  still  called  the  whole  sphere  of 
the  heavens  the  supreme  God,  the  father 
of  all  Gods  ;  whom  Herodotus  here  calls 
by  the  name  of  his  Greek  counterpart 
Z^C-fO'.  131). 

On  the  other  hand,  Ahriman,  as  the  an- 
tagonist of  Ormazd,  is  modelled  after  him, 
and  is  partly  as  it  were  a  negative  projec- 
tion of  the  supreme  good  god.  Ormazd 
is  all  light,  truth,  goodness,  and  knowl- 
edge ;  Ahriman  is  all  darkness,  falsehood, 
wickedness,  and  ignorance;  just  as  in 
Egypt,  Osiris  was  light,  and  Typhon  the 
darkness ;  and  as  in  the  Apocalypse  the 
world  is  represented  as  the  scene  of  the 
conflict  between  the  kingdom  of  light 
made  by  Christ  and  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness ruled  by  Satan.  St.  Augustine  puz- 
zles his  intellect  in  an  amusing  manner 
over  the  Manichaean  view  of  this  war  of 
God  with  the  gens  tenebrarum  (Confes- 
sions, vii.  2\  which  conflict  Caedmon  the 
Saxon  used  for  sacred  literary  purposes  in 
the  **  Harrowing  of  Hell "  and  other  poems, 
a  thousand  years  before  Milton  wrote 
*'  Paradise  Lost."  *  Whatever  the  good 
spirit  makes,  the  evil  spirit  mars.  At  the 
creation,!  Ahriman  opposed  every  pro- 
duction of  Ormazd  with  a  plague  of  his 
own  ;  mixed  poison  with  plants,  smoke 
with  fire,  sin  with  roan,  and  death  with 
life.  He  is  the  author  of  all  evil.  There- 
fore it  is  a  religious  duty,  and  one  of  the 
thirteen  good  actions  rewarded  in  the 
Parsee  heaven,  to  pursue  and  kill  the 
noxious  animals  created  by  Ahriman,  such 
as  cats,  tortoises,  frogs,  snakes,  lizards, 
toads,  rats,  mice,  and  corn-carrying  ants.^ 

*  All  the  mvths  prove  that  this  war  in  heaven  be- 
tween light  ana  darkness  is  of  solar  orisin  ;  a  fact  which 
will  ere  long  be  among  those  which  "every  schoolboy 
knows."  it  embraced  even  the  contest  between  sun- 
shine and  the  storm-clouds,  a  truth  which  Turner 
grasped  in  his  fine  8torn>-landscape  **  Apollo  slaying 
the  Pvthon."  Besides  Phcebus  and  the  Python,  we 
have  Indra  and  Vritra  in  Hindooism ;  Bodhisatwa  and 
the  black  demon  Mara  in  Buddhism ;  (Edipus  and  the 
Syhynx,  Achilles  and  Paris;  Sigurd  and  the  dragon 
Fainir  in  Scandinavian  fable ;  and  of  course  the  cele- 
brated expedition  of  Michael  and  his  angels  going  torth 
against  the  dragon*  the  old  serpent,  he  that  is  called 
Devil  and  Satan,  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  literature  of 
the  world  would  have  been  without  Cvoethe's  **  Faust,*' 
had  it  not  been  for  the  influence  of  Parsee  dualism, 
first  on  Jewish  and  then  on  Christian  thought. 

t  According  to  Zoroastrians,  creation  was  continued 
for  36s  days  in  six  unequal  intervals.  Here  it  mav  be 
remarked,  we  have  the  sun  effecting  bis  actual  work  in 
six  seasons.  At  the  end  of  each  of  these  intervals  was 
a  period  of  rest. 

X  The  serpent  was  evil  in  Egypt,  and  the  crocodile 
and  hippopotamus  were  sacred  to  the  evil  Typhon. 
To  this  day  killing  a  devil's  coach-horse  (Ocy/^us  aietu) 
in  the  south  of  Ireland  with  the  thumb-nail,  without 
being  stung  by  the  filthy  black  insect — which  can't 
sting  —  frees  from  "the  seven  deadly  tins.*'    In  iiao 
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These  two  causes  are  now  looked  upon 
by  the  Parsees  as  working  under  one  al- 
mighty being;  in  fact  as  inherent  in  his 
own  nature:  an  ostrich-like  endeavor  to 
escape  from  dualism  which  only  alters  the 
situation  without  making  it  any  the  more 
comprehensible.  It  is  like  St.  Augus- 
tine's paradox  about  the  wicked:  **The 
whole  of  which  they  form  a  part  is  perfect, 
although  they  themselves  are  deformed/' 
**£cce  pulchrasunt  cum  eis  omnia«  et  ipsi 
turpes  sunt."    (Confessions,)  v.  2.)* 

There  is  literally  no  end  to  the  illustra- 
tions of  the  dualistic  conception  of  the 
universe  which  may  be  gathered  from  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  worship  of 
the  iinge  and  yoni  in  India  is  merely  a 
proof  of  the  strong  roothold  which  the 
ancient  dualistic  philosophy  has  on  the 
Hindoo  mind:  — 

The  theory  rests  on  the  doctrine  of  two  dis- 
tinct eternally  existing  essences:  Spirit,  re- 
garded as  a  male  principle,  and  Matter  or  the 
germ  of  the  external  world,  regarded  as  female. 
Without  the  union  of  the  two  no  creation  takes 
place.  At  first  the  sky  —  Dyaus,  Zcvf — bend- 
ing over  all  was  personified  as  a  heavenly 
Father  —  Dyauspitar,  Jupiter — and  the  earth 
as  the  Mother  of  all  creatures.t 

In  the  totally  independent  primitive 
faith  of  Japan  the  same  conception  is 
found  in  Hiko  and  Hime,  the  sun-male 
and  sun  female ;  hi  meaning  sun  or  fire. 
But  there  is  a  departure  in  this  from 
Chinese  mythology,  in  which  the  sun- 
deity  is  a  god  —  just  as  our  own  word  sun 
is  still  masculine.^  Chinese  cosmogony 
starts  with  a  homogeneous  globe  like  an 
egg,  emblematic  perhaps  of  our  primeval 
chaos.  This  one  eternal  principle  became 
dual,  and  divided  itself  \vkioyin  ^ndyang^ 
or  a  vis  imrtia  and  a  vis  tnobiU;  the  one 
dark,  inferior,  passive,  weak,  feminine; 
while  to  the  other,  the  vis  mobile^  are  at- 
tributed light,  activity,  strength,  and  mas- 
culinity. It  is  in  fact,  like  the  Hindoo 
philosophy,  a  projection  outwards  into  the 
universe  of  the  sexhood  of  roan  and  of 
the  animate  creation.  These  male  and 
female  principles  are  also  called  by  the 
Chinese  positive  and  negative  essences. 
Thus  the  sua  of  day  is  positive,  and  the 

the  Bishop  o£  Laon  launched  an  excommunication 
against  the  caterpillars  and  field-mice  which  were  ravag- 
iuK  the  crops;  and  as  late  as  1516  the  ecclesiastical 
court  ol  Troves  admonished  the  caterpillars  to'disap- 
pear  in  six  days  and  in  default  declared  them  anathema. 

*  St.  Augustine  is  here  cited,  as  having  been  a  Mani- 
chxan  from  the  nineteenth  to  the  twenty-eighth  year  of 
his  age. 

t  Monier  Williams:  Religious  Life  and  Thought  in 
India,  i.  323,  334. 

X  The  sun  is  spoken  of  as  **8he'*  in  the  Eddas. 
(Mallett's  Northern  Aatiquitiea,  1847,  p.  407.) 


moon  of  night  negative.  So,  too,  the 
male  principle  is  called  right  and  the 
female  left.  The  Manichaeans  —  and  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  their  founder 
had  lived  long  among  the  Persian  magi 
—  went  so  far  in  the  same  direction  as  to 
say  that  Eve  was  created  by  the  demons, 
and  they  held  that  there  were  two  souls  in 
man,  one  tending  to  good  and  the  other  to 
evil.  This  appears  in  the  Zoroastrian 
speculative  philosophy  as  the  two  intel- 
lects of  man:*  born  wisdom,  innate  in 
man,  which  is  heavenly  and  divine;  and 
acquired  wisdom,  which  is  liable  to  err. 
This  born  wisdom  is  nothing  but  the  in- 
nate, natural,  original  conscience  of  the 
Chinese  philosopher  Mencius,  the  true 
arbiter  of  the  "  righteousness  "  to  which 
we  are  ever  struggling  to  adhere.  Minor 
instances  of  the  ever-present  undercurrent 
of  this  dualism  are  incessant  in  Judaism 
and  Christianity:  such  are  the  conjuring 
contests  between  Moses  and  Aaron  and 
the  Egyptian  magicians  (Exodus  iv.  seq^ 
the  rivalry  of  the  apostles  and  Simon 
Magus,  and  the  antagonism  set  up  by 
Christians  and  pagans  between  ApoUonius 
of  Tyana  and  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  illustrate  the 
dual  creed  of  Zoroastrianisro  in  the  past, 
and  to  show  that,  as  regards  the  present, 
it  does  not  much  diverge  from  what  is 
called  monotheism  in  Christianity.  The 
other  leading  characteristic  of  the  Parsee 
religion  is  its  reverence  for  fire. 

But  this  reverence  for  fire  does  not 
stand  alone.  The  holiness  of  water  and 
earth  as  well  is  pushed  to  an  extreme 
scrupulosity.  During  the  Indo-Iraoiaa 
period,  before  Magism  and  Hindooism 
diverged  on  separate  lines  of  religious  de- 
velopment, these  elements  were  already 
considered  sacred,  and  in  the  Vedas  they 
are  worshipped  as  godlike  beings.  In 
the  Shah-Namah,  Firdusi,  the  faithful  pre- 
server of  ancient  Aryan  traditions,  assigns 
the  origin  of  fire-worship  to  Haoshyan- 
gha,  successor  of  Gayomardh  or  Gaya 
Maretan,  the  first  roan  and  first  king  of 
the  world,  according  to  the  Zoroastriaa 
myths.  Hymns  addressed  to  Agnl,  fire, 
take  precedence  of  all  others  in  nine  of 
the  ten  divisions  of  the  Rig-Veda.  Yet 
this  did  not  prevent  the  Indian  from  burn- 
ing his  dead,  whom  the  fire  benignly 
wafted  to  the  heavenly  abodes  **  on  his  un- 

^  *  Nineteenth-centurr  science  has  reached  a  not  di»> 
similar  conclusion.  See  Dr.  A.  L.  Wigan's  **The 
Duality  of  the  Mind;"  and  "Our  Two  Brains,**  by 
Mr.  R.  A.  Proctor,  in  Knawltd£*t  vol.  vL,  p.  iSo. 
The  common  idiom  of  all  languages*  *'  I  said  to  myself,  * 
*'Je  me  soisdiL"  and  so  on,  &uly  tells  ua  the  aame 
thing  unobserveo. 
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decaying,  flyings   pinions,   wherewith    he 
slew  the  demons."     Fire,  as  in  sacrifices, 
was  the  entity,  the  God,  that  not  alone 
comes  from  heaven  to  earth  but  goes  from 
earth  to  heaven  ;  the  communicator,  the 
mediator  between  God  and  man ;  the  deity 
roost  friendly  to  man.     But  among  the 
Iranians   the  original   reverence   for  fire 
took  another  path.    The  element  remains 
more  unapproachable  by  man,  and  is  the 
purest  part  here  below  of  the  pure  creation 
of  the  good  spirit ;  the  earthly  form  of  the 
eternal,  infinite,  godly  light;  the  weapon 
and  the  son  of  Ormazd,  of  God.*    The 
perfume  of  fire  is  pleasant  to  the  maker 
Ormazd,t  a  fundamental  assumption  in 
the  burnt-offerings  of  all  religions.     An- 
other of  its  functions  is  to  repel  the  fiends 
with  its  bright  blazing.  Wherever  Parsees 
are  settled  an  everlasting  fire,  the  Dahram 
fire,  is  kept  up  with  a  more  than  vestal 
care,  and  ever  fed  with  dry,  well-burning 
wood  and  perfumes;  kings  have  even  fed 
it  with  pearls ;  no  uncleanness,  no  death, 
roust  enter  it.    On   whichever  side  the 
wind  blows  its  flames  they  go  forth  and 
kill  myriads  of  unseen  demons,  for  it  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  dreaded  op- 
ponents of  Ahrimao.     Bahram,  the  genius 
of  victory,  was  originally  Veretbragna,  and 
has    bis   parallel  and    namesake  in   the 
Vedic   Indra  Vritrahan,  Indra  the  fiend- 
smiter.     In  the  Mazdean  cosmology,  too, 
the  world  is  to  end  by  fire ;  a  crude  idea, 
diametrically  opposed  to  astronomy  and 
geology,' and  still  but  too  familiar  to  pious 
Christian  childhood.  The  element  is  called 
**the  most   rejoicing  fire,  the  beneficent 
and  assembly-making  "  (round  the  hearth 
and  at  the  aUar)4     Marriages   in   India 
take  place  before  a  fire  whereon  incense 
ii  burnt,  and  in  Persia  the  Parsee  bride 
and  bridegroom  walk  thrice  round  a  blaz- 
ing fire.     When  fire  was  taken  for  cook- 
ing, or  for  the  oven  of  the  potter,  by  a 
transparent  fiction  it  was  not  defiled  if  re- 
stored after  use  and  unextinguished  to  its 
right  place,  the  altar  of  perpetual  fire. 
Quenching  it  is  adeadly  sin,  even  blowing 
it  with  the  breath  is  a  crime:  it  must  be 
fanned  ;  and  for  that  reason  no  orthodox 
Parsee  can  smoke  either  tobacco  or  opium. 
Water  cannot,  because  of  the  incompati- 
bility of  the  two  sacred  elements,  be  em« 
ployed   for   putting  out  a  conflagration, 
though  it  may  be  smothered  out  with  earth 
and  stones.     A  Parsee  cannot  be  a  smith, 
for  he  would  have  to  plunge  hot  iron  into 
water,   nor  can   he  belong  to  any  craft 

*  Vendidid  xviii.  193,  and  a  hundred  other  texts, 
t  Vishtasp  Yuht  51. 
t  Fravardio  Yasht  85. 
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which  pollutes  or  puts  out  fire.  It  is  a 
disrespect  to  the  fire  to  allow  its  lustre  to 
be  dimmed  by  exposure  to  the  sun's  ray.s. 
Here  we  have  the  origin  of  the  widely 
spread  popular  notion  that  the  sun  shining 
on  a  fire  puts  it  out.  A  Parsee  of  the 
present  day,  when  praying,  is  directed  to 
stand  before  the  fire,  or  turn  his  face  to 
the  sun.  His  fire-temples  are  open  day 
and  night  for  private  prayer,  and  on 
special  festivals,  such  as  New- Year's  Day, 
the  seventeenth  day  of  the  second  month, 
and  the  ninth  of  the  ninth,  they  are 
crowded  with  worshippers  bearing  offer- 
ings of  sandal-wood. 

Fire  is  held  by  a  Parsee  to  be  the  truest  em- 
blem of  the  refulgence  and  glory  of  God.  He 
looks  upon  fire  as  the  most  perfect  symbol  of 
the  deity  on  account  of  its  purity,  brightness, 
activity,  subtlety,  fecundity,  and  incorrupti- 
bility. Besides,  it  is  the  most  useful  and  ex- 
cellent of  God*8  creatures.  The  numbeness 
blessings  which  in  all  its  different  forms,  it 
bestows  upon  the  earth,  justify  man  in  paving 
his  respect  to  this  noblest  creation.  (Hist. 
Parsis  ii.  211.) 

The  sacred  fire  in  the  temples  is  now 
held  not  to  be  the  ordinary  hearth-fire,  for 
it  has  been  nine  times  purified.  When  a 
temple  is  established  fire  is  brought  from 
several  different  places,  and  kept  in  as 
many  separate  braziers.  Efforts  are  made 
to  obtain  fire  from  lightning  —  "ignem 
coelitus  delapsum"*  —  and  one  of  the 
temples  in  Bombay  was  thus  kindled.  A 
tree  near  Calcutta  having  been  fired  by 
lightning,  a  brand  was  taken  from  it,  and 
the  fire  thus  obtained  was  carried  across 
India,  being  fed  with  sandal-wood  along 
the  road,  by  the  piety  of  the  Parsees. 
Apam  Napadh,  the  tall  lord,  the  fire  of 
lightning,  the  Vedic  Apam  Napat,  is  in- 
voked in  the  Avesta.t  In  Persia  the  first 
fire  in  a  temple  is  ignited  by  means  of  a 
burning-lens4  The  purification  of  the 
new  temple  hre  is  thus  managed:  Above 
one  of  the  many  braziers  a  perforated  fire- 
shovel  containing  chips  and  dust  of  san- 
dal-wood §  is  held  until  the  contents  are 
aflame ;  from  this  again  another  fire   is 

*  Ammianus  Marcellinus  xxyii.  6.  Henry  Lord  re- 
ported that  in  the  seventeenth  centurv  there  were  seven 
sources  for  these  fires ;  from  flint  and  steel,  from  wood- 
friction,  from  lightning,  from  will-o'-ibe-wisps  (1),  from 
the  hearth,  from  Hindoo  cremation  fires  (but  this  may 
well  be  doubted),  and  from  the  burning-glass  (chap, 
viii.)  ^ 

t  Sirozah  i.  7. 

t  H.  Petermann :  Retsen  in  Orient 

$  '*  Many  snakes  like  to  establish  themselves  in  the 
roots  of  trees,  especially  in  those  of  the  sandal-wood 
tree.  The  connection  of  serpent-worship  with  tree- 
worship  may  have  originally  arisen  from  this  fact " 
(Monier  Williams:  Religious  Thought  and  Life  in  Io> 
dia,  i.  331.) 
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procured  in  the  same  way,  and  the  proc- 
ess is  repeated  nine  times,  when  the  fire 
is  pronounced  pure.  The  same  operation 
is  now  gone  through  with  each  of  the 
other  braziers,  and  at  length  all  the  "puri- 
fied" fires  are  concentrated  in  one  sole 
brazier  on  a  lofty  pedestal,  which  is  placed 
in  the  sagri  or  sacred  sanctuary  of  the 
temple. 

Though  the  educated  Parsee  discrimi- 
nates between  God  and  the  fire,  there  is 
perhaps  but  little  doubt  that  the  vulgar 
and  illiterate  of  the  present  day  worship 
the  sacred  flame,  as  well  as  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars.  Indeed,  Mr.  Dosabhai  quotes 
without  comment  a  passage  from  Forbes^s 
"Oriental  Memoirs '*  which  asserts  this. 
And  as  for  the  past,  the  Avesta  bristles 
with  passages  to  prove  actual  fervent  wor- 
ship of  the  fire  and  its  spirit.  The  whole 
of  the  Aiash  Niyayish,*  for  example,  is  an 
impassioned  prayer  and  hallelujah  to  the 
beneficent  element.  It  is  to  be  recited 
when  in  presence  of  fire,  and  the  following 
is  a  summary  of  it :  — 

Hail  unto  thee,  O  Fire,  son  of  Ormazd : 
Thou  beneficent  and  most  great.  .  .  .  The 
glory  of  the  Aryas  .  .  .  the  beneficent,  the 
warrior,  the  god  who  is  a  full  source  of  glory 
and  of  healing.  Thou  art  worthy  of  sacrifice 
and  invocation.  Mayest  thou  have  the  right 
wood,  incense,  and  food.  Mayest  thou  ever 
burn,  blaze,  and  increase  in  this  house,  even 
till  the  good,  powerful  restoration  of  the  world. 
Give  me,  O  Fire,  son  of  Ormazd,  fulness  of 
living  welfare,  maintenance,  and  life ;  knowl- 
edge, sagacity,  quickness  of  tongue,  holiness 
of  soul,  good  memory  and  the  understanding 
that  ever  grows,  and  is  not  acquired  through 
learning.  Give  me,  however  unworthy,  a  seat 
in  the  bright,  all-happy,  blissful  abode  of  the 
holy  ones. 

We  gladden  thy  mighty  Fire,  O  Ormazd,  thy 
fleet  and  powerful  Fire,  who  shows  his  assist- 
ance [in  the  ordeal]  to  those  who  have  ever 
comforted  him,  but  delights  in  vengeance  on 
those  who  have  harmed  him  t 

After  this  we  can  scarcely  blame  the 
uninitiated  for  their  misapprehension  of 
Zoroastrians  —  the  Moslem  especially, 
who  habitually,  as  in  the  "Arabian 
Nights  "  (Lane  i.  197),  accuses  the  Ma- 
gians  of  "worshipping  fire  in  the  place  of 
the  Almighty  King."  And  we  have  no 
knowledge  of  any  religion  that  has  failed 
to  pay  its  share  of  reverence  to  sun  and 
to  fire;  the  one  the  earthly  manifestation, 
the  son,  of  the  other.  From  the  farthest 
East  to  the  remotest  West,  among  all 


*  Sacred  Books  of  the  East^  zxiii.  357. 
t  "  Vengeance  is  mine,"  saith  the  Lord.    (R 
sii.  19.) 
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branches  of  the  human  family,  these  two 
cults  —  which  are  in  essence  but  one  — 
have  been  fundamental  in  all  religions. 
Ormazd  said  in  revelation  to  Zoroaster, 
"My  light  is  concealed  under  all  that 
shines."  Let  the  Roman  Christian  bishop 
of  Bombay  speak  of  the  "convenient  and 
delightful  creature,"  fire  :  — 

Shining  flames  and  burning  fires  are  used  as 
emblems  of  God's  majesty  and  presence  in  the 
most  important  circumstances  of  the  Jewish 
religion  —  in  the- vocation  of  Moses,  the  deliv- 
erance from  Egyptian  bondage,  the  guidance 
through  the  desert,  the  proclamation  of  the 
Commandments,  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the 
first  sacrifice.  And  the  same  emblems  are 
used  also  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  Christian 
Church.  ...  In  the-sanctuaries  of  the  Parsee 
temple  and  of  the  [Roman]  Christian  church 
we  see  a  perpetual  flame  indicating  the  pres- 
ence of  God.  I  am  unable  to  express  the 
deep  and  vehement  feelings  which  move  my 
heart  when  I  kneel  in  my  chapel  and  think  of 
the  Parsee  temple  a  few  yards  o0,  in  which  a 
fire  is  ever  burning  like  the  flame  in  our  sanc- 
tuary lamp.    (Meurin's  Zoroaster  and  Christ) 

We  proceed  to  give  in  the  briefest  man- 
ner a  few  of  the  facts  which  may  be 
gleaned  outside  Parseeism  as  to  fire-wor- 
ship. About  the  beginning  of  our  era  the 
Kaoarkis,  the  Scythian  rulers  of  the  Pun- 
jab, would  seem,  if  the  fire-altar  00  their 
coins  can  be  trusted,  to  have  adopted  the 
Zoroastrian  faith.  Japanese  Shint6isna 
asserts  that  blood  and  fire  are  essentially 
identical,  being  both  connected  with  heat ; 
and  according  to  the  Rig-Veda  the  Su- 
preme Being  developed  the  whole  order 
of  existing  entities  through  the  operation 
of  heat.  One  verse  says,  **  All  gods  are 
comprehended  in  fire  "  (v.  3.  I) ;  and  an- 
other, **  He  surrounds  them  all,  as  the  rim 
of  a  wheel  does  the  spokes."  Fire  was 
thus  to  a  Hindoo  the  visible  embodiment* 
not  only  of  heat,  but  of  all  the  other  forces 
of  nature.  He  saw  it  not  alone  on  earth 
but  in  the  sky  as  lightning,  and  in  the 
heavens  as  the  sun.  The  sun  was  inac- 
cessible, and  not  always  visible,  while  fire 
could  always  be  maintained  or,  if  extin- 
guished, could  be  relighted.  He  had  a 
room  or  sanctuary  for  sacrifices  on  the 
ground  floor  of  his  house.  There  the  fire 
—  quite  apart  from  the  domestic  hearth  — - 
was  kept  in  three  differently  shaped  re- 
ceptacles, the  fire  in  each  having  a  differ- 
ent name.  It  was  a  triune  symbol  of  God 
present  in  the  house  ;  a  "brilliant  guest  *' 
that  sojourned  in  the  midst  of  the  family 
(Rig-Veda  x.  91,  2);  a  divine  mediator 
that  bore  the  savor  of  the  daily  offerings 
to  heaven  ;  a  living  link  between  man  and 
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the  denizens  of  the  air  and  sky.  The 
Hindoo  newly  married  pair  in  ancient 
times  brought  to  their  new  house  a  por- 
tion of  the  sacred  fire  before  which  they 
were  united;  and  this  once  kindled  was 
ever  afterwards  kept  up  for  domestic  or 
sacrificial  uses,  and  eventually  for  their 
own  cremation.  But  the  ancient  fire-wor- 
ship has  almost  disappeared  from  India, 
except  among  Brahmans  oi  the  old  school 
at  Benares  and  some  others  of  their 
strongholds^  Still,  when  a  young  Brah- 
man is  tonsured  he  is  to  this  day  placed 
so  that  he  has  the  sacred  fire  to  the  east, 
whence  comes  the  sun  of  which  it  is  a 
tyi>e  ;  one  of  the  six  daily  duties  of  the 
Svami  Narayana  sect,  too,  is  making  offer- 
ings to  fire.*  The  waving  of  lighted  lamps 
before  a  Hindoo  preacher  is  paralleled 
by  the  swinging  of  the  thurible  before 
Roman  Christian  priests;  and  in  the  use 
of  the  thurible  the  fire  is  the  essential 
part,  the  incense  being  merely  the  perfume 
from  time  immemorial  burnt  on  the  sacred 
fire.  KhanikofE,  in  his  *'  M^moires  sur 
TEthnographie  de  la  Perse,"  testifies  that 
at  the  present  day  in  Khorassan,  when  the 
Mahommcdan  villagers  go  out  to  meet  a 
stranger,  they  carry  a  brazier  of  burning 
charcoah  Fire  was  carried  on  silver  altars 
before  the  army  of  Darius. 

Among  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians 
the  month  of  Abu  (July-August),  thefierc- 
est  of  summer,  was  sacred  to  the  descent 
of  the  god  fire  —  the  Phoenician  Chousor, 
the  Greek  Hephaistos,  Vulcan.  The  Par- 
see  priests  are  the  successors  of  the 
Athravans  or  "fire-men  '*  of  their  Avesta 
—  the  nvpai$oi  or  magi  of  Strabo  (xv.  733), 
the  Atharvans  of  the  Vedas ;  and  Kiihn, 
io  his  **  Herabkunft  des  Feuers,"  has  es 
tablished  a  link  between  the  Hindoo  Pra- 
nnantha  and  the  Greek  Prometheus.  In 
Gehenna,  the  valley  of  the  sons  of  Hin- 
00m,  was  the  temple  called  Tophet,  where 
the  Jews  passed  their  children  through 
the  fire,  or  even  burned  them  in  honor 
of  Moloch  the  god  of  the  Ammonites. 
Among  the  Teutonic  nations  fires  were 
lighted  at  midsummer  on  the  tops  of  hills, 
io  honor  of  the  wending  sun.  In  Rhodes, 
at  the  same  solstice  —  now  John  the  Bap- 
tist's eve  —  all  who  pass  a  bonfire  have  to 
jump  through  it.  **  1  indeed  baptize  you 
with  water,  but  he  shall  baptize  you  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire,"  said  the 
Baptist  (Matt.  iii.  11;  Luke  iii.  16);  and 
the  Abyssinians,  taking  this  literally,  ap- 
ply a  hot  iron  to  the  forehead.    The  Roman 


•  Moaicr  WtlUams :  Religiout  Life  aod  Thought  in 
India. 


baptism  ot  fire  was  by  jumping  thrice 
through  the  fiames  of  a  sacred  fire,  and 
th4s  is  still  practised  in  India.  In  some 
parts  of  Scotland  children  at  baptism 
are  swung  over  a  fire  three  times ;  and 
the  pagan  Danes  p>issed  their  winecups 
throug^h  the  sacrificial  fire.  What  is  now 
the  Christmas  log  once  kept  up  the  fire  all 
night  during  the  sun's  longest  absence,  in 
the  winter  solstice  or  sun-stay. 

In  every  Mexican  house  the  first  liba- 
tion and  the  first  morsel  of  food  were  con- 
secrated to  the  fire-god,  and  the  contami- 
inated  household  fire  was  extingruished 
once  a  year,  and  renewed  in  its  purity  by 
wood  friction  before  the  statue  of  the  same 
fire-god.  The  god  of  fire,  Hi-Musubi, 
fire-producer,  is  worshipped  in  Japanese 
Shint6,  and  once  a  year  on  his  day  fire  is 
obtained  by  the  friction  of  wood,  and  the 
fire  to  cook  offerings  in  the  temple  of  the 
sun-goddess  is  also  thus  lit.  The  god  of 
fire  hates  impurity,  and  food  cooked  with 
unclean  fire  defiled  one  of  the  earliest 
goddesses  of  Japan.  The  ashes  of  the 
Bahram  fire  are  used  by  the  Parsees  for 
ritualistic  purifications.  The  Brahman 
rubs  his  body  with  ashes  from  his  sacred 
domestic  fire,  and  the  ashes  with  which 
the  foreheads  of  pious  Roman  Christians 
are  marked  by  the  priests  on  Ash  Wednes- 
day are  indubitably  a  survival  of  ancient 
fire-worship.  The  ordeal  by  fire,  which  is 
found  from  India  to  the  Congo,  had  its 
origin  in  the  divine  nature  of  the  element 
which  would  discriminate  and  abstain 
from  injuring  the  innocent. 

The  discovery  of  fire  upon  the  earth 
must,  like  the  origin  of  the  wheel,  ever 
remain  enveloped  in  the  darkness  of  the 
primeval  past.  One  well-known  theory  is 
that  stones,  having  been  with  sticks,  the 
first  weapons  of  savage  man,  stone  had  to 
be  worked,  and  that  it  was  in  working 
hard  stones  or  flints  that  fire  was  first  obh 
tained.  But  this  does  not  explain  the 
origin  of  wood-friction.  And  then  volca- 
noes and  other  subterranean  fires  —  which 
were  much  more  numerous  and  active  in 
prehistoric  times  —  and  ignition  by  light- 
ning, or  by  the  sun's  rays  in  hot  latitudes, 
brought  about  by  the  adventitious  action 
of  lens-like  masses  of  the  atmosphere 
formed  by  air  currents,  and  spontaneous 
combustion,  —  all  these  would  have  famil- 
iarized primitive  man  with  fire,  and  thus 
from  time  to  time  certain  tribes  could 
have  precariously  obtained  it.  There  is 
one  speculation  which  is  sufficiently  inter- 
esting, namely,  that  the  intelligent  dis- 
coverers of  the  mode  of  producing  fire 
from  stones  need  not  have  been  men  at 
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all,  even  in  the  g^eological  and  palseonto- 
}ogical  sense  of  the  word  man,  but  may 
have  been  his  precursors  in  the  scale  of 
evolution  — the  man*apes. 

Fire  and  its  flame  have  always  been 
mysterious  to  man.  To  tell  ourselves  that 
fire  is  luminous  combustion  (which  comes 
from  the  root  us,  to  burn),  and  to  go  on  to 
explain  that  combustion  is  the  combina- 
tion of  a  mass  of  matter  with  oxygen,  and 
that  that  combination  is  accompanied  by 
a  disengagement  of  heat  which  often 
becomes  luminous,  and  that  we  then  call 
it  fire,  is  little  else  than  travelling  in  a 
circle.  And  to  add  that  flame  is  a  gas  in 
a  state  of  combustion  is  not  much  more 
than  mere  paraphrase.  A  modern  man  of 
science  has  even  fallen  back  upon  the 
bald  old  statement  that  flame  is  matter 
passing  from  one  phase  to  another.  We 
got  a  little  further  towards  a  final  cause 
when  we  discovered  that  heat  is  a  mode 
of  motion  and  can  be  converted  directly 
into  electricity;  and  the  modern  chemist's 
present  way  of  stating  it  is  that  in  com- 
bustion we  have  a  loss  of  chemical  energy, 
balanced  by  an  equivalent  production  of 
heat.  But  all  this  is  rank  blasphemy  and 
atheism  to  the  fire-worshipper,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  leaves  us  face  to  face  with  the 
unknowable,  which  is  the  last  word  of  all 
theologies  as  well  as  of  all  sciences ;  the 
only  difference  being  that  theologies  at 
this  point  invariably  assume  a  lot  of  won- 
derful and  gratuitous  things  which  science 
asks  to  be  proved.  You  may  tell  a  Zoro- 
astrian  that  the  luminous  heat  which  radi- 
ates from  the  sun  transforms  itself  in  the 
sandal-wood  tree,  as  it  grows,  into  chemi- 
cal energy,  and  reappears  as  luminous 
heat  when  he  casts  that  sandal-wood  on 
his  sacred  Bahram  fire.  He  can  re^ly  :  I 
knew  it.  Ages  ago  our  hymns  told  us 
that  *'  behind  Mithra's  chariot  drives 
Atar;  behind  the  Sun  drives  the  Genius 
of  Fire,  all  in  a  blaze,  and  the  kingly 
glory."*  If  you  become  more  general, 
and  tell  the  Brahman  that  the  last  word  of 
science  is  that  the  endless  phenomena  of 
nature  all  come  by  more  or  less  round- 
about ways  to  a  diffusion  of  energy  in  the 
condition  of  heat,  he  can  say  again:  I 
knew  it.    Ages  ago  our  hymns  told  us  — 

From  glowing  heat  sprang  all  existing  things, 
Yea,  all  the  Order  of  this  Universe  t 

When  we  try  to  dissect  fire-reverence 
we  find  that,  in  addition  to  the  mysterious 
side  of    the    question,  certain    practical 


•  Mihir  Yuht  137. 
t  Rig-Veda  x*  190. 


facts  must  have  united  to  surround  the 
phenomenon  with  importance  and  add  to 
its  preciousness.  First  came  the  ever- 
present  difficulty  of  generating  it,  and 
then  the  labor  of  keeping  it  when  obtained. 
We,  with  our  modern  chemical  facilities 
for  obtaining  fire,  think  little  of  these 
things,  and  can  scarcely  realize  them. 
Familiarity  breeds  contempt;  and  it  is 
possible  to  contemplate  that  trifling  itena 
of  the  oilman's  stores,  the  lucifer  match* 
as  eventually  destroying  "fire-worship" 
even  in  its  last  stronghold.  The  Parsee 
may  one  day  come  to  the  level  of  Words- 
worth in  this  respect,  his  pious  aspirations 
dwindling  to  a  mere  material  desire 

To  sit  without  emotion,  hope,  or  aim. 
In  the  loved  presence  of  his  cottage  fire. 
And  listen  to  the  flapping  of  the  flame. 
Or  kettle  whispering  its  faint  undersong. 


From  ChambeiV  JoaraaL 
A  HOUSE  DIVIDED  AGAINST  ITSELF. 

BY  MRS.   OLIPHANT. 
CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

Next  morning,  Constance,  seated  as 
usual  in  the  loggia,  which  was  now,  as  the 
weather  grew  hot,  veiled  with  an  awning* 
heard,  her  ears  being  very  quick  and  on 
the  alert  for  every  sound,  a  tinkle  of  the 
bell,  a  sound  of  admittance,  the  step  of 
Domenico  leading  some  visitor  to  the 
place  in  which  she  sat.  Was  it  A/,  cooi* 
ing  yet  again,  to  implore  her  pardon,  an 
extension  of  privileges,  a  hope  for  the 
future  ?  She  made  out  instantaneously, 
however,  that  the  footstep  which  followed 
Domenico  was  not  that  of  young  Gauot. 
It  was  softer,  less  decided,  an  indefinite 
female  step.  She  sat  up  in  her  chair  and 
listened,  letting  her  book  fall,  and  next 
moment  saw  Mrs.  Gaunt,  old-fashioned, 
unassured,  with  a  troubled  look  upon  her 
face,  in  her  shawl  and  big  hat,  come  out 
almost  timidly  upon  the  loggia.  Con- 
stance sprang  to  her  feet  — then  in  a  mo- 
ment collapsed  and  shrank  away  into 
herself.  Before  the  young  lover,  she  was 
a  queen,  and  to  her  father  she  preserved 
her  dignity  very  well ;  but  when  Ais 
mother  appeared,  the  girl  had  no  longer 
any  power  to  hold  up  her  head.  Mrs. 
Gaunt  was  old,  very  badly  dressed,  not 
very  clever  or  wise.  But  Constance  felt 
those  mild,  somewhat  dull  eyes  penetrat* 
ing  to  the  depths  of  her  own  guilty  heart. 

**  How  do  you  do.  Miss  Waring.?  "  said 
Mrs.  Gaunt  stiffly.    (She  had  called  her 
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my  dear"  yesterday,  and  had  been  so 
anxious  to  please  her,  doing  everythiag 
she  could  to  ingratiate  herself.)  **  I  hope 
I  do  not  disturb  you  so  early ;  but  my  son, 
Captain  Gaunt,  is  going  away  -^—  ** 

**  O  yes  —  I  heard.  I  am  very  sorry," 
the  guilty  Constance  murmured,  hanging 
her  head. 

**  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  cause 
to  be, sorry;  we  were  going  anyhow  in  a 
few  days.  And  in  London,  my  son  will 
find  many  friends." 

**  I  mean,"  said  Constance,  drawing  a 
loog  breath,  beginning  to  recover  a  little 
courage,  feeling,  even  in  her  discomfiture, 
a  faint  amusement  still  —  "I  mean,  for 
his  friends  here,  who  will  miss  him  so 
iduch." 

Mrs.  Gaunt  darted  a  glance  at  her,  half 
wrathful,  half  wavering.  It  had  seemed 
so  unnatural  to  her  that  any  girl  could 
play  with  or  resist  her  son.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  he  had  misunderstood  Constance. 
She  said  proudly:  '*  His  friends  always 
miss  George;  he  is  so  friendly.  Nobody 
ever  asks  anything  from  him,  to  take  any 
trouble  or  make  any  sacrifice,  in  vain.*' 

**  1  am  sure  he  is  very  good,"  said  Con- 
stance, tremulous,  yet  waking  to  the  sense 
of  humor  underneath. 

** That  is  why  I  am  here  today,"  said 
Mrs.  Gaunt.  "My  son  —  remembers  — 
though  perhaps  you  will  allow  he  has  not 
much  call  to  do  so,  Miss  Waring  —  that 
you  said  something  about  a  parcel  for 
Frances.  Dear  Frances ;  he  will  see  her 
—  that  will  always  be  something." 

**Then  he  is  not  coming  to  say  good- 
bye.'" she  said,  opening  her  eyes  with  a 
semblance  of  innocent  and  regretful  sur- 
prise. 

**Oh,  Miss  Waring!  oh,  Constance!" 
cried  the  poor  mother.  "  But  perhaps  my 
boy  has  made  a  mistake.  He  is  very 
wretched.  1  am  sure  he  never  closed  his 
eyes  all  last  night.  If  you  saw  him  this 
morning,  it  would  go  to  your  heart.  All, 
my  dear,  he  thinks  you  will  have  nothing 
to  say  to  him,  and  his  heart  is  broken.  If 
you  will  only  let  roe  tell  him  that  he  has 
made  a  mistake  1 " 

**  Is  it  about  me,  Mrs.  Gaunt?" 

**  Oh,  Constance  I  who  should  it  be 
about  but  you?  He  has  never  looked  at 
any  one  else  since  he  saw  you  first.  All 
that  has  been  in  his  mind  has  been  how 
to  see  you,  how  to  talk  to  you,  to  make 
himself  agreeable  if  he  could  —  to  try  and 
get  your  favor.  I  will  not  conceal  any- 
thing from  you.  I  never  was  satisfied 
from  the  first.  I  thought  you  were  too 
grand,  too  much  used  to  fine  people  and 


their  ways,  ever  to  look  at  one  of  us. 
But  then,  when  I  saw  my  George,  the 
fiower  of  my  flock,  with  nothing  in  his 
mind  but  how  to  please  you,  his  eyes  fol- 
lowing you  wherever  you  went,  as  if  there 
was  not  another  in  the  world  " 

"There  was  not  another  in  Bordi- 
ghera,  at  least,"  said  Constance,  under 
her  breath. 

••  There  was  not  ?  What  did  you  say 
—  what  did  you  say?  Oh,  there  was  no- 
body that  he  ever  wasted  a  thought  on  but 
you.  I  had  my  doubts  all  the  time.  I 
used  to  say :  *  George  dear,  don't  go  too 
far;  don't  throw  everything  at  her  feet, 
till  you  know.'  But  I  might  as  well  have 
talked  to  the  sea.  If  he  had  been  the  king 
of  all  the  world,  he  would  have  poured 
everything  into  your  lap.  Oh,  my  dear,  a 
man's  true  love  is  a  great  thing ;  it  is  more 
than  crowns  or  queen's  jewels.  You  might 
have  all  the  world  contains,  and  beside 
that  it  would  be  as  nothing  —  and  that  is 
what  he  has  given  you.  Surely,  you  did 
not  understand  him  when  he  spoke,  or  he 
did  not  understand  you.  Perhaps  you 
were  taken  by  surprise  —  fluttered,  as  girls 
will  be,  and  said  the  wrong  words.  Or 
you  were  shy.  Or  you  did  not  know  your 
own  mind.  Oh,  Constance,  say  it  was  a 
mistake,  and  give  me  a  word  of  comfort 
to  take  to  my  boy !  " 

The  tears  were  running  down  the  poor 
mother's  cheeks  as  she  pleaded  thus  for 
her  son.  When  she  had  left  home  that 
morning,  after  sqrprising,  divining  the 
secret,  which  he  had  done  his  best  to  hide 
from  her  overnight,  there  had  been  a 
double  purpose  in  Mrs..Gaunt*s  mind. 
She  had  intended  to  pour  out  such  vials  of 
wrath  upon  the  girl  who  had  scorned  her 
son,  such  floods  of  righteous  indignation, 
that  never,  never  should  she  raise  her 
head  again ;  and  she  had  intended  to 
watch  her  opportunity,  to  plead  on  her 
knees,  if  need  were,  if  there  was  any  hope 
of  getting  him  what  he  wanted.  It  did 
not  disturb  her  that  these  two  intentions 
were  totally  opposed  to  each  other.  And 
she  had  easily  been  beguiled  into  thinking 
that  there  was  good  hope  still. 

While  she  spoke,  Constance  on  her  side 
had  been  going  through  a  series  of  obser- 
vations, running  comments  upon  this  ad- 
dress, which  did  not  move  her  very  much. 
"  If  he  had  been  king  of  all  the  world  — 
ah,  that  would  have  made  a  difference," 
she  said  to  herself;  and  it  was  all  she 
could  do  to  refrain  from  bursting  forth  in 
derisive  laughter  at  the  suggestion  that 
she  herself  bad  perhaps  been  shy,  or  had 
not  known  her  own  mind.     To  think  that 
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any  woman  could  be  such  a  simpleton, 
so  easily  deceived !  The  question  was, 
whether  to  be  i;entle  with  the  delusion,  and 
spare  Mrs.  Gaunt*s  feelings;  or  whether 
to  strike  her  down  at  once  with  indig- 
nation and  sharp  scorn.  There  passed 
through  the  mind  of  Constance  a  rapid 
calculation,  that  in  so  small  a  community 
it  was  better  not  to  make  an  enemy,  and 
also  perhaps  some  softening  reflections 
from  the  remorse  which  really  had  touched 
her  last  night.  89  that  when  Mrs.  Gaunt 
ended  by  that  fervent  prayer,  her  knees 
trembling  with  the  half  intention  of  falling 
upon  them,  her  voice  faltering,  her  tears 
flowing,  Constance  allowed  herself  to  be 
touched  with  responsive  emotion.  She 
put  out  both  her  hands  and  cried :  **  Oh, 
don't  speak  like  that  to  roe ;  oh,  don't 
look  at  me  so!  Dear,  dear  Mrs.  Gaunt, 
teach  me  what  to  do  to  make  up  for  it  1 
for  I  never  thought  it  would  come  to  this. 
I  never  imagined  that  he,  who  deserves 
so  much  better,  would  trouble  .himself 
about  me.  Oh,  what  a  wretched  creature 
I  am  tu  bring  trouble  everywhere  I  for  I 
am  not  free.  Don't  you  know  1  am  — 
engaged  to  some  one  else  ?  Oh,  I  thought 
everybody  knew  of  it.     I  am  not  free." 

**Not  free!"  said  Mrs.  Gaunt  with  a 
cry  of  dismay. 

**  Oh,  didn't  you  know  of  it  ?  "  said  Con- 
stance. **  1  thought  everybody  knew.  It 
has  been  settled  for  a  long  time  —  since  I 
was  quite  a  child." 

**  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Gaunt  solemnly, 
**if  your  heart  is  not  in  it,  you  ought  not 
to  go  on  with  it.  I  did  hear  something 
of  —  a  gentleman,  whom  your  mamma 
wished  you  to  marry ;  who  was  very  rich, 
and  all  that." 

Constance  nodded  her  head  slowly,  in  a 
somewhat  melancholy  assent. 

**  But  I  was  told  that  you  did  not  wish 
it  yourself  —  that  you  had  broken  it  o£E  — 

that  you  had.come  here  to  avoid Oh, 

my  dear  girl,  don't  take  up  a  false  sense 
of  duty,  or  —  or  honor  —  or  self-sacriflce ! 
Constance,  you  may  have  a  right  to  sacri- 
fice yourself,  but  not  another  —  not  an- 
other, dear.  And  all  his  happiness  is 
wrapped  up  in  you.  And  if  it  is  a  thing 
your  heart  does  not  go  with  !  "  cried  the 
poor  lady,  losing  herself  in  the  complica- 
tion of  phrases.  Constance  only  shook 
her  head. 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Gaunt  I  I  must  think  of 
honor  and  duty.  What  would  become  of 
us  all  if  we  put  an  engagement  aside,  be- 
cause—  because  And  it  would  be 
cruel  to  the  other;  he  is  not  strong.  1 
could  not,  oh,  1  could  not  break  ofl[  —  oh 


no,  not  for  worlds  —  it  would  kill  him.  But 
will  you  try  and  persuade  Captain  Gauot 
not  to  think  hardly  of  me  ?  1  thought  I 
might  enjov  his  friendship  without  any 
harm.  Iff  have  done  wrong,  oh,  forgive 
roe  I  "  Constance  cried. 

Mrs.  Gaunt  dried  her  eyes.  She  was  a 
simple  minded  woman,  who  knew  what 
she  wanted,  and  whose  instinct  taught  her 
to  refuse  a  stone  when  it  was  offered  to 
her  instead  of  bread.  She  said :  **  He 
will  forgive  you,  Miss  Waring;  he  will 
not  think  hardly  of  you,  you  may  be  sure. 
They  are  too  infatuated  to  do  that,  when 

a  girl  like  you  takes  the  trouble  to 

But  I  think  you  might  have  thought  twice 
before  you  did  it,  knowing  what  you  tell 
me  now.  A  young  man  fresh  from  India, 
where  he  has  been  working  hard  for  years 
—  coming  home  to  get  up  his  strength,  to 
enjoy  himself  a  little,  to  make  up  for  all 
his  long  time  away  — •^—  And  because  you 
are  a  little  lonely,  and  want  to  enjoy  his  — 
friendship,  as  you  say,  you  go  and  spoil 
his  holiday  for  him,  make  it  all  wretched, 
and  make  even  his  poor  mother  wish  that 
he  had  never  come  home  at  all.  And  yoa 
think  it  will  all  be  made  up  if  you  say  you 
are  sorry  at  the  end  !  To  him,  perhaps, 
poor  foolish  boy ;  but  oh,  not  to  me." 

Constance  made  no  reply  to  this.  She 
had  done  her  best,  and  for  a  moment  she 
thought  she  had  succeeded  ;  but  she  bad 
always  been  aware,  by  instinct,  that  the 
mother  was  less  easy  to  beguile  than  the 
son;  and  she  was  silent,  attempting  do 
further  self-defence. 

"  Young  men  are  a  mystery  to  me,"  said 
Mrs.  Gaunt,  standing  with  agitated  firm- 
ness in  the  middle  of  the  loggia,  taking  00 
notice  of  the  chair  which  had  been  offered 
her.  She  did  not  even  look  at  Constance, 
but  directed  her  remarks  to  the  swaying 
palms  in  the  foreground  and  the  hills  be- 
hind —  *•  they  are  a  mystery  I  There  may 
be  one  under  their  very  eyes  that  is  as 
good  as  gold  and  as  true  as  steel,  and 
they  will  never  so  much  as  look  at  her. 
And  there  will  be  another  that  thinks  of 
nothing  but  amusing  herself,  and  that  is 
the  one  they  will  adore.  Ob,  it  is  not  for 
the  first  time  now  that  I  have  found  it  out  I 
I  had  my  misgivings  from  the  very  first ; 
but  he  was  like  all  the  rest  —  he  would 
not  bear  a  word  from  his  mother;  aod 
now  I  am  sure  I  wish  his  furlough  was  at 
an  end  ;  I  wish  he  bad  never  come  hooie. 
His  father  and  I  would  rather  have  waited 
on  and  pined  for  him,  or  even  made  up 
our  minds  to  die  without  seeing  hioi, 
rather  than  he  should  have  come  here  to 
break  bis  heart." 
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She  paused  a  moment  and  then  re- 
sumed again,  turning  from  the  palms  and 
distant  peaks  to  concentrate  a  look  of  fire 
upon  Constance,  who  sat  sunk  in  her 
wicker  chair,  turning  her  head  away. 

"  And  if  a  man  were  to  go  astray  after 
being  used  like  that,  whose  fault  would  it 
be  ?  If  he  were  to  go  wrong  —  if  he  were 
to  lose  heart,  to  say,  What's  the  good? 
whose  fault  would  it  be  ?  Oh,  don't  tell 
me  that  you  didn't  know  what  you  were 
doing,  that  vou  didn't  mean  to  break  his 
heart !  Did  you  think  he  had  no  heart  at 
all  ?  But  then,  why  should  you  have  taken 
the  trouble?  It  wouldn't  have  amused 
you,  it  would  have  been  no  fun,  had  he 
oad  no  heart." 

"You  seem,"  said  Constance,  without 
turninj;  her  head,  launching  a  stray  arrow 
io  self-defence,  "  to  know  all  about  it,  Mrs. 
Gaunt." 

**  Perhaps  I  do  know  all  about  it ;  I  am 
a  woman  myself.  1  wasn't  always  old  and 
faded.  I  know  there  are  some  things  a 
girl  may  do  in  innocence,  and  some  —  that 
DO  one  but  a  wicked  woman  of  the  world 
— ^—  Oh,  you  are  young  to  be  called  such 
a  name.  I  oughtn't,  at  your  age,  how- 
ever I  may  suffer  by  you,  to  call  you  such 
a  name." 

**  You  may  call  me  what  name  you  like. 
Fortunately,  I  have  not  to  look  to  you  as 
my  judge.  Look  here,"  cried  Constance, 
springing  to  her  feet.  **  You  say  you  are 
a  woman  yourself.  I  am  not  like  Frances, 
a  girl  that  knew  nothing.  If  your  son  is 
at  my  feet,  I  have  had  better  men  at  my 
feet,  richer  men,  far  better  matches  than 
Captain  Gaunt.  Would  any  one  in  their 
senses  expect  me  to  marry  a  poor  soldier, 
to  go  out  to  India,  to  follow  the  regiment? 
You  forget  I'm  Lady  Markham's  daughter 
as  well  as  Mr.  Waring's.  Put  yourself  in 
her  place  for  a  moment,  and  think  what 
you  would  say  if  your  daughter  told  you 
that  was  what  she  was  going  to  do.  To 
marry  a  poor  man,  not  even  at  home,  an 
officer  in  India!  What  would  you  say? 
You  would  lock  me  up  in  my  room,  and 
keep  me  on  bread  and  water.  You  would 
say  the  girl  is  mad.  At  least,  that  is  what 
my  mother,  if  she  could,  would  do." 

Mrs.  Gaunt  caught  upon  the  point  which 
was  most  salient  and  attackable.  **An 
lodiao  officer  I  "  she  cried.  **  That  shows 
bow  little  you  know.  There  were  men  in 
the  Company's  service  that The  Com- 
pany's service  was  How  dare  you 
speak  so  to  me  ?  General  Gaunt  was  in 
the  Company's  service,"  she  cried  with 
an  outburst  of  injured  feeling  and  excited 
pride. 


To  this  Constance  made  reply  with  a 
mocking  laugh,  which  nearly  drove  her 
adversary  frantic,  and  resumed  her  seat, 
having  said  what  she  had  to  say. 

Poor  Mrs.  Gaunt  sat  down,  too,  in 
sheer  disability  to  support  herself.  Her 
limbs  trembled  under  her.  She  wanted 
to  cry,  but  would  not,  had  she  died  in  that 
act  of  self-restraint.  And  as  she  could 
not  have  said  another  word  without  cry- 
ing, force  was  upon  her  to  keep  silence, 
though  her  heart  burned.  After  an  inter- 
val, she  said  tremulously  :  "  If  this  is  one 
of  our  punishments  for  Eve's  fault,  it's 
far,  far  harder  to  bear  than  the  other ;  and 
every  woman  has  to  bear  it  more  or  less. 
To  see  a  man  that  ought  to  make  one 
woman's  happiness,  turned  into  a  jest  by 
another  woman,  and  made  a  laughing- 
stock of,  and  all  his  innocent  pleasure 
turned  into  bitterness.  Why  did  you  do 
it?  Were  there  not  plenty  of  men  in  the 
world,  that  you  should  take  my  boy  for 
your  plaything?  Wasn't  there  room  for 
you  in  London,  that  you  should  come 
here  ?  Oh,  what  possessed  you  to  come 
here,  where  no  one  wanted  you,  and  spoil 
all  ?  " 

Constance  turned  round  and  stared  at 
her  accuser  with  troubled  eyes.  It  was  a 
question  to  which  it  was  difficult  to  give 
any  answer;  and  she  could  not  deny  that 
it  was  a  very  pertinent  question.  No  one 
had  wanted  her.  There  had  been  room 
for  her  in  London,  and  a  recognized  place, 
and  everything  a  girl  could  desire.  Oh, 
how  she  desired  now  those  things  which 
belonged  to  her,  which  she  had  left  so 
lightly,  which  there  was  nothing  here  to 
replace!  Why  had  she  left  them?  If  a 
wish  could  have  taken  her  back,  out  of 
this  foreign,  alien,  unloved  scene,  away 
from  Mrs.  Gaunt,  scolding  her  in  the  big 
hat  and  shawl,  which  would  be  only  fit  for 
a  charade  at  home,  to  Lady  Markham's 
soft  and  lovely  presence  —  to  Claude,  even 
poof  Claude,  with  his  beautiful  eyes  and 
his  fear  of  draughts  —  how  swiftly  would 
she  have  travelled  through  the  air !  But  a 
wish  would  not  do  it ;  and  she  could  only 
stare  at  her  assailant  blankly,  and  in  her 
heart  echo  the  question.  Why,  oh,  why  ? 

Notwithstanding  this  stormy  interview, 
Constance  had  so  far  recovered  by  the 
afternoon,  and  was  so  utterly  destitute  of 
anything  else  by  way  of  amusement,  that 
she  walked  down  to  the  railway  statioa  at 
the  hour  when  the  train  started  for  Mar- 
seilles and  England,  with  a  perfectly  com- 
posed and  sm^ing  countenance,  and  the 
little  parcel  for  Frances  under  her  arm. 
Mrs.  Gauot  was  like  a  woman  turned  to 
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stone  when  she  suddenly  saw  this  appari- 
tion, standing  upon  the  platform,  talking 
to  her  old  general,  amusing  and  occupying 
him  so  that  he  almost  forgot  that  he  was 
here  on  no  joyful,  but  a  melancholy  occa- 
sion. And  to  see  George  hurry  forward, 
his  dark  face  lit  up  with  a  sudden  glow, 
his  hat  in  his  hand,  as  if  he  were  about  to 
address  the  queen!  These  are  things 
which  are  very  hard  upon  women,  to  whom 
it  is  generally  given  to  preserve  their 
senses  even  when  the  most  seductive 
siren  smiles. 

"  You  would  not  come  to  say  good-bye 
to  me,  so  I  had  to  take  it  into  my  own 
hands,"  Constance  said  in  her  clear  young 
voice,  which  was  to  be  heard  quite  dis- 
tinctly through  all  the  jabber  ot  the  Ri- 
viera functionaries.  "And  here  is  the 
little  parcel  for  Frances,  if  you  will  be  so 
very  good.  Do  go  and  see  them,  Captain 
Gaunt." 

"  Of  course  he  will  go  and  see  them," 
said  the  general  —  **  too  glad.  He  has 
not  so  many  people  to  see  in  town,  that 
he  should  forget  our  old  friend  Waring's 
near  connections,  and  Frances,  whom  we 
were  all  so  fond  of.  And  you  may  be  sure 
he  will  be  honored  by  any  commissions 
you  will  give  him." 

**  Oh,  I  have  no  commissions.  Mark- 
ham  does  my  commissions,  when  I  have 
any.  He  is  the  best  of  brothers  in  that 
respect.  Give  my  love  to  mamma,  Cap- 
tain Gaunt.  She  will  like  to  see  some  one 
who  has  seen  me.  Tell  her  I  get  on  — 
pretty  well.  Tell  them  all  to  come  out 
here." 

"  He  must  not  do  that.  Miss  Waring; 
for  it  will  soon  be  too  hot,  and  we  are  all 
going  away." 

"  Oh,  I  was  not  in  earnest,"  said  Con- 
stance; **  it  was  only  a  little  jest.  1  must 
look  too  sincere  for  anything,  for  people 
are  always  taking  my  little  jokes  as  if  1 
meant  them,  every  word."  She  raised 
her  eyes  to  Captain  Gaunt  as  she  sj^oke, 
and  with  one  steady  look  made  an  end  in 
a  moment  of  all  the  hasty  hopes  that  had 
sprung  up  again  in  less  time  than  Jonah's 
gourd.  She  put  the  parcel  in  his  charge, 
and  shook  hands  with  him,  taking  no  no- 
tice of  his  sudden  change  of  countenance. 
And  not  only  this,  but  waited  a  little  way 
off  till  the  poor  young  fellow  had  got  into 
the  train  and  had  been  taken  farewell  of 
by  his  parents.  Then  she  waved  her  hand 
and  a  little  film  of  a  pocket-handkerchief, 
and  waited  till  the  old  pair  came  out,  Mrs. 
Gaunt  with  very  red  eyes,  and  even  the 
general  blowing  his  nose  unnecessarily. 

*Mt  seems  only  the  other  day  that  we 


came  down  to  meet  him  —  after  not  see- 
ing him  for  so  many  years." 

"  O  my  poor  boy  I  But  I  should  not 
mind  if  I  thought  he  had  got  any  good  oat 
of  bis  holiday,"  said  Mrs.  Gaunt,  launch- 
ing a  burning  look  among  her  tears  at  the 
siren. 

"Oh,  I  think  he  has  enjoyed  himself, 
Mrs.  Gaunt.  I  am  sure  you  need  not 
have  any  burden  on  your  mind  on  that  ac- 
count," the  young  deceiver  said  smoothly. 

Yes,  he  had  enjoyed  himself ;  and  now 
had  to  pay  the  price  of  it  io  disappoint- 
ment and  ineffectual  misery.  This  was 
all  it  had  brought  him,  this  brief  intoxi- 
cating dream,  this  fool's  paradise.  Con- 
stance walked  with  them  as  far  as  their 
waylay  together, and  **  talked  very  nicely,'* 
as  he  said  afterwards,  to  the  general ;  but 
Mrs.  Gaunt,  if  she  could  have  done  it  with 
a  wish,  would  have  willingly  pitched  this 
siren,  where  other  sirens  belong  to  -~  into 
the  sea. 
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OPRNING  ADDRESS  BY  FRANCIS  GALTON,  F.R.S., 
ETC,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE,  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  SECTION. 

The  object  of  the  anthropologist  is 
plain.  He  seeks  to  learn  what  mankind 
really  are  in  body  and  mind,  how  they 
came  to  be  what  they  are,  and  whither 
their  races  are  tending;  but  the  methods 
by  which  this  definite  inquiry  has  to  be 
pursued  are  extremely  diverse.  Those  of 
the  geologist,  the  antiquarian,  the  jurist, 
the  historian,  the  philologist,  the  traveller, 
the  artist,  and  the  statistician,  are  all  em- 
ployed,  and  the  science  of  man  pro- 
gresses through  the  help  of  specialists. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  think  it 
best  to  follow  an  example  occasionally  set 
by  presidents  of  sections,  by  giving  a 
lecture  rather  than  an  address,  selecting 
for  my  subject  one  that  has  long  been  my 
favorite  pursuit,  on  which  I  have  been 
working  with  fresh  data  during  many  re- 
cent months,  and  about  which  I  have 
something  new  to  say. 

My  data  were  the  family  records  en- 
trusted to  me  by  persons  living  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  I  am  now  glad  to 
think  that  the  publication  of  some  first- 
fruits  of  their  analysis  will  show  to  many 
careful  and  intelligent  correspondents  that 
their  painstaking  has  not  been  thrown 
away.  I  shall  refer  to  only  a  part  of  the 
work  already  completed,  which  indue  time 
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will  be  published,  and  must  be  satisfied 
if,  wheo  I  have  finished  this  address, 
some  few  ideas  that  lie  at  the  root  of 
heredity  shall  have  been  clearly  appre- 
heoded,  and  their  wide  bearings  more  or 
less  distinctly  perceived.  I  am  the  more 
desirous  of  speaking  on  heredity,  because, 
judging  from  private  conversations  and 
inquiries  that  are  often  put  to  me,  the 
popular  views  of  what  may  be  expected 
from  inheritance  seem  neither  clear  nor 

JQSt. 

The  subject  of  my  remarks  will  be 
types  and  their  inheritance.  I  shall  dis- 
cuss the  conditions  of  the  stability  and 
instability  of  types,  and  hope  in  doing  so 
to  place  beyond  doubt  the  existence  of  a 
simple  and  far-reaching  law  that  governs 
hereditary  transmission,  and  to  which  I 
once  before  ventured  to  draw  attention,  on 
far  more  slender  evidence  than  I  now 
possess. 

It  is  some  years  since  I  made  an  exten- 
sive series  of  experiments  on  the  prod- 
uce of  seeds  of  di£Eerent  size  but  of  the 
same  species.  They  yielded  results  that 
seemed  very  noteworthy,  and  I  used  them 
as  a  basis  of  a  lecture  before  the  Royal 
Institution  on  February  9,  1877.  It  ap- 
peared from  these  experiments  that  the 
ofbpriog  did  not  tend  to  resemble  their 
parent  seeds  in  size,  but  to  be  always 
more  mediocre  than  they  —  to  be  smaller 
tbao  the  parents,  if  the  parents  were 
large;  to  be  larger  than  the  parents,  if  the 
parents  were  very  small.  The  point  of 
convergence  was  considerably  below  the 
average  size  of  the  seeds  contained  in  the 
Ivge  bagful  I  bought  at  a  nursery  garden, 
out  of  which  I  selected  those  that  were 
sovo. 

The  experiments  showed  further  that 
the  mean  filial  regression  towards  medi- 
ocrity was  directly  proportional  to  the 
parental  deviation  from  it.  This  curious 
rcsQlt  was  based  on  so  manv  plantings, 
ooodacted  for  me  by  friends  living  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  from  Nairn 
in  the  north  to  Cornwall  in  the  south,  dur- 
ing ooe,  two,  or  even  three  generations  of 
the  plants,  that  I  could  entertain  no  doubt 
of  the  truth  of  my  conclusions.  The  ex- 
>ct  ratio  of  retrogression  remained  a  little 
doubtful,  owing  to  variable  influences ; 
Uierefore  I  did  not  attempt  to  define  it. 
After  the  lecture  had  been  published,  it 
^occurred  to  me  that  the  grounds  of  my 
Bisgivings  might  be  urged  as  objections 
^  the  general  conclusions.  I  did  not 
^iok  them  of  moment,  but  as  the  inquiry 
^  been  surrounded  with  many  small 
difficulties  and  matters  of  detail,  it  would 


be  scarcely  possible  to  give  a  brief  and 
yet  a  full  and  adequate  answer  to  such  ob- 
jections. Also,  I  was  then  blind  to  what 
I  now  perceive  to  be  the  simple  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomenon,  so  I  thought  it 
better  to  say  no  more  upon  the  subject 
until  I  should  obtain  independent  evi- 
dence. It  was  anthropological  evidence 
that  I  desired,  caring  only  for  the  seeds 
as  means  of  throwing  light  on  heredity  in 
man.  I  tried  in  vain  for  a  long  and  weary 
time  to  obtain  it  in  sufficient  abundance, 
and  my  failure  was  a  cogent  motive,  to- 
gether with  others,  in  inducing  me  to 
make  an  offer  of  prizes  for  family  records, 
which  was  largely  responded  to,  and  fur- 
nished me  last  year  with  what  I  wanted. 
I  especially  guarded  myself  against  mak- 
ing any  allusion  to  this  particular  inquiry 
in  my  prospectus,  lest  a  bias  should  be 
given  to  the  returns.  I  now  can  securely 
contemplate  the  possibility  of  the  records 
of  height  having  been  frequently  drawn  up 
in  a  careless  fashion,  because  no  amount 
of  unbiassed  inaccuracy  can  account  for 
the  results,  contrasted  in  their  values  but 
concurrent  in  their  significance,  that  are 
derived  from  comparisons  between  differ- 
ent groups  of  the  returns. 

An  analysis  of  the  records  fully  confirms 
and  goes  far  beyond  the  conclusions  I 
obtained  from  the  seeds.  It  gives  the 
numerical  value  of  the  regression  towards 
mediocrity  as  from  i  to  }  with  unexpected 
coherence  and  precision,  and  it  supplies 
me  with  the  class  of  facts  I  wanted  to  in- 
vestigate —  the  degrees  of  family  likeness 
in  different  degrees  of  kinship,  and  the 
steps  through  which  special  family  pe- 
culiarities become  merged  into  the  typical 
characteristics  of  the  race  at  large. 

The  subject  of  the  inquiry  on  which  I 
am  about  to  speak  was  hereditary  stat- 
ure. My  data  consisted  of  the  heights 
of  930  adult  children  and  of  their  respec- 
tive parentage,  205  in  number.  In  every 
case  I  transmuted  the  female  statures  to 
their  corresponding  male  equivalents  and 
used  them  in  their  transmuted  form,  so 
that  no  objection  grounded  on  the  sexual 
difference  of  stature  need  be  raised  when 
I  speak  of  averages.  The  factor  1  used 
was  ro8,  which  is  equivalent  to  adding  a 
little  less  than  one-twelfth  to  each  female 
height.  It  differs  a  very  little  from  the 
factors  employed  by  other  anthropologists, 
who,  moreover,  differ  a  trifie  between 
themselves  ;  anyhow  it  suits  my  data  bet- 
ter than  ro7  or  1*09.  The  final  result  is 
not  of  a  kind  to  be  affected  by  these  mi- 
nute details,  for  it  happened  that,  owing 
to  a  mistaken  direction,  the  computer  to 
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whom  I  first  entrusted  the  figures  used  a 
somewhat  different  factor,  yet  the  result 
came  out  closely  the  same. 

I  shall  explain  with  fulness  why  I 
chose  stature  for  the  subject  of  inquiry, 
because  the  peculiarities  and  points  to  be 
attended  to  in  the  investigation  will  mani- 
fest themselves  best  by  doing  so.  Many 
of  its  advantages  are  obvious  enough, 
such  as  the  ease  and  frequency  with  which 
its  measurement  is  made,  its  practical 
constancy  during  thirty-five  years  of  mid- 
dle life,  its  small  dependence  on  differ- 
ences of  bringing  up,  and  its  inconsider- 
able influence  on  the  rate  of  mortality. 
Other  advantages  which  are  not  equally 
obvious  are  no  less  great.  One  of  these 
lies  in  the  fact  that  stature  is  not  a  sim- 
ple element,  but  a  sum  of  the  accumulated 
lengths  or  thickness  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred bodily  parts,  each  so  distinct  from 
the  rest  as  to  have  earned  a  name  by 
which  it  can  be  specified.  The  list  of 
them  includes  about  fifty  separate  bones, 
situated  in  the  skull,  the  spine,  the  pelvis, 
the  two  legs,  and  the  two  ankles  and  feet. 
The  bones  in  both  the  lower  limbs  are 
counted,  because  it  is  the  average  length 
of  these  two  limbs  that  contributes  to  the 
general  stature.  The  cartilages  inter- 
posed between  the  bones,  two  at  each 
loint,  are  rather  more  numerous  than  the 
bones  themselves.  The  fleshy  parts  of 
the  scalp  of  the  head  and  of  the  soles  of 
the  feet  conclude  the  list.  Account  should 
also  be  taken  of  the  shape  and  set  of 
many  of  the  bones  which  conduce  to  a 
more  or  less  arched  instep,  straight  back, 
or  high  head.  I  noticed  in  the  skeleton 
of  O'Brien,  the  Irish  giant,  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  which  is,  I  believe,  the 
tallest  skeleton  in  any  museum,  that  his 
extraordinary  stature  of  about  7  feet  7 
inches  would  have  been  a  trifle  increased 
if  the  faces  of  his  dorsal  vertebrae  had 
been  more  parallel  and  bis  back  conse- 
quently straighter. 

The  beautiful  regularity  in  the  statures 
of  a  population,  whenever  thev  are  statis- 
tically marshalled  in  the  oraer  of  their 
heights,  is  due  to  the  number  of  varia- 
ble elements  of  which  the  stature  is  the 
sum.  The  best  illustrations  1  have  seen 
of  this  regularity  were  the  curves  of  male 
and  female  statures  that  I  obtained  from 
the  careful  measurements  made  at  my 
Anthropometric  Laboratory  in  the  Inter- 
national Health  Exhibition  last  year. 
They  were  almost  perfect. 

The  multiplicity  of  elements,  some  de- 
rived from  one  progenitor,  some  from  an- 
other, must  be  the  cause  of  a  fact  that 


has  proved  very  convenient  in  the  course 
of  my  inquirv.  It  is  that  the  stature  of 
the  children  aepends  closely  on  the  aver- 
age stature  of  the  two  parents,  and  may 
be  considered  in  practice  as  having  noth- 
ing to  do  with  their  individual  heights. 
The  fact  was  proved  as  follows :  After 
transmuting  the  female  measurements  10 
the  way  already  explained,  I  sorted  the 
children  of  parents  who  severally  differed 
If  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  or  more  inches  into  sep- 
arate groups.  Each  group  was  then 
divided  into  similar  classes,  showing  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  the  children 
differed  i,  2,  3,  etc.,  inches  from  the  cona- 
mon  average  of  the  children  in  their  re- 
spective families.  I  confined  my  inauiry 
to  large  families  of  six  children  and  up- 
wards, that  the  common  average  of  each 
might  be  a  trustworthy  point  of  reference. 
The  entries  in  each  of  the  different  groups 
were  then  seen  to  run  in  the  same  way,  ex- 
cept that  in  the  last  of  them  the  children 
showed  a  faint  tendency  to  fall  into  two 
sets,  one  taking  after  the  tall  parent,  the 
other  after  the  short  one.  Therefore, 
when  dealing  with  the  transmission  of 
stature  from  parents  to  children,  the  aver- 
age height  of  the  two  parents,  or,  as 
I  prefer  to  call  it,  the  **  mid-parental '* 
height,  is  all  we  need  care  to  know  about 
them. 

It  roust  be  noted  that  I  use  the  word 
parent  without  specifying  the  sex.  The 
methods  of  statistics  permit  us  to  em- 
ploy this  abstract  term,  because  the  cases 
of  a  tall  father  being  married  to  a  short 
mother  are  balanced  by  those  of  a  short' 
father  being  married  to  a  tall  mother.  T I 
use  the  word  *'  parent  "  to  save  a  compli- 
cation due  to  a  fact  brought  out  by  these 
inquiries,  that  the  height  of  the  childreo  of 
both  sexes,  but  especially  that  of  the 
daughters,  takes  after  the  height  of  the 
father  more  than  it  does  after  that  of  the 
mother.  My  present  data  are  insufficient 
to  determine  the  ratio  satisfactorily. 

Another  great  merit  of  stature  as  a 
subject  for  inquiries  into  heredity  is  that 
marriage  selection  takes  little  or  no  ac-. 
count  of  shortness  or  tallness.  There 
are  undoubtedly  sexual  preferences  for 
moderate  contrast  in  height,  but  the  mar- 
riage choice  appears  to  be  guided  by  so 
many  and  more  important  considerations 
that  questions  of  stature  exert  no  per- 
ceptible influence  upon  it.  This  is  by  no 
means  my  only  inquiry  into  this  subject* 
but,  as  regards  the  present  data,  my  test 
lay  in  dividing  the  205  male  parents  and 
the  205  female  parents  each  into  three 
groups  —  tall,  medium,  and  short  (medium 
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beiog  ukeo  as  67  inches  and  upwards  to 
70  inches)  —  and  in  countinjs;  the  number 
of  marriages  in  each  possible  combination 
between  them.  The  result  was  that  men 
and  women  of  contrasted  heights,  short 
and  tall  or  tall  and  short,  married  just 
about  as  frequently  as  men  and  women 
of  similar  heights,  both  tall  or  both  short; 
there  were  32  cases  of  the  one  to  27  of  the 
other.  In  applying  the  law  of  probabili- 
ties to  investigations  into  heredity  of 
stature,  we  may  regard  the  married  folk 
as  couples  picked  out  of  the  general  pop- 
ulation at  haphazard. 

The  advantage  of  stature  as  a  subject 
Id  which  the  simple  laws  of  heredity  may 
be  studied  will  now  be  understood.  It 
is  a  nearly  constant  value  that  is  fre- 
Quently  measured  and  recorded,  and  its 
discussion  is  little  entangled  with  con- 
siderations of  nurture,  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest,  or  of  marriage  selection.  We 
have  only  to  consider  the  mid-parentage 
and  not  to  trouble  ourselves  about  the 
parents  separately.  The  statistical  varia- 
tions of  stature  are  extremely  regular,  so 
much  so  that  their  general  conformity  with 
the  results  of  calculations  based  on  the 
abstract  law  of  frequency  of  error  is  an 
accepted  fact  by  anthropologists.  I  have 
made  much  use  of  the  properties  of  that 
law  in  cross-testing  my  various  conclu> 
sions,  and  always  with  success. 

The  only  drawback  to  the  use  of  stat- 
ure is  its  small  variability.  One  half  of 
the  population  with  whom  I  dealt  varied 
less  than  17  inch  from  the  average  of  all 
of  them,  and  one-half  of  the  ofiEspring  of 
similar  mid-parentages  varied  less  than 
1*5  inch  from  the  average  of  their  own 
heights.  On  the  other  band,  the  preci- 
sion of  my  data  is  so  small,  partly  due 
to  the  uncertainty  in  many  cases  whether 
the  height  was  measured  with  the  shoes 
on  or  o£F,  that  I  find  by  means  of  an  in- 
dependent inquiry  that  each  observation, 
taking  one  with  another,  is  liable  to  an 
error  that  as  often  as  not  exceeds  )  of  an 
inch. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  my 
inquiry  is  primarily  into  the  inheritance 
of  different  degrees  of  tallness  and  short- 
ness. That  is  to  say,  of  measurements 
made  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the 
level  of  mediocrity,  upwards  or  down- 
wards as  the  case  may  be,  and  not  from 
the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  ground.  In 
the  population  with  which  I  deal,  the  level 
of  mediocrity  is  68^  inches  (without  shoes). 
The  same  law,  applying  with  sufficient 
closeness  both  to  tallness  and  shortness, 
we  may  include  both  under  the  single  head 


of  deviations,  and  I  shall  call  any  partic- 
ular deviation  a  **  deviate."  Dy  the  use  of 
this  word  and  that  of  *' mid-parentage,'* 
we  can  define  the  law  of  regression  very 
briefly.  It  is  that  the  height  deviate  of 
the  ocEspring  is,  on  the  avera^re,  two-thirds 
of  the  height  deviate  of  its  mid-parentage. 

If  this  remarkable  law  had  been  based 
only  on  experiments  on  the  diameters  of 
the  seeds,  it  might  well  be  distrusted  until 
confirmed  by  other  inquiries.  If  it  were 
corroborated  merely  by  the  observations 
on  human  stature,  of  which  I  am  about  to 
speak,  some  hesitation  might  be  expected 
before  its  truth  could  be  recognized  in 
opposition  to  the  current  belief  that  the 
child  tends  to  resemble  its  parents.  But 
more  can  be  urged  than  this.  It  is  easily 
to  be  shown  that  we  ought  to  expect  filial 
regression,  and  that  it  should  amount  to 
some  constant  fractional  part  of  the  value 
of  the  mid-parental  deviation.  It  is  be- 
cause this  explanation  confirms  the  pre- 
vious observations  made  both  on  seeds 
and  on  men,  that  I  feel  justified  on  the 
present  occasion  in  drawing  attention  to 
this  elementary  law. 

The  explanation  of  it  is  as  follows. 
The  child  inherits  partly  from  his  parents, 
partly  from  his  ancestry.  Speaking  gen- 
erally, the  further  his  genealogy  goes 
back,  the  more  numerous  and  varied  will 
his  ancestry  become,  until  they  cease  to 
difiEer  from  any  equally  numerous  sample 
taken  at  haphazard  from  the  race  at  large. 
Their  mean  stature  will  then  be  the  same 
as  that  of  the  race;  in  other  words,  it  will 
be  mediocre.  Or,  to  put  the  same  fact 
into  another  form,  the  most  probable  value 
of  the  mid-ancestral  deviates  in  any  re- 
mote generation  is  zero. 

For  the  moment  let  us  confine  our  at- 
tention to  the  remote  ancestry  and  to  the 
mid-parentages,  and  ignore  the  intermedi- 
ate generations.  The  combination  of  the 
zero  of  the  ancestry  with  the  deviate  of 
the  mid-parentage,  is  that  of  nothing  with 
something,  and  the  result  resembles  that 
of  pouring  a  uniform  proportion  of  pure 
water  into  a  vessel  of  wine.  It  dilutes 
the  wine  to  a  constant  fraction  of  its  origi- 
nal alcoholic  strength,  whatever  that 
strength  may  have  been. 

The  intermediate  generations  will  each 
in  their  degree  do  the  same.  The  mid- 
deviate  of  any  one  of  them  will  have  a 
value  intermediate  between  that  of  the 
mid-parentage  and  the  zero  value  of  the 
ancestry.  Its  combination  with  the  mid- 
parental  deviate  will  be  as  if,  not  pure 
water,  but  a  mixture  of  wine  and  water  in 
some  defioite  proportion  had  been  poured 
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into  the  wine.  The  process  throughout  is 
one  of  proportionate  dilutions,  and  there- 
fore the  joint  effect  of  all  of  them  is  to 
weaken  the  original  wine  in  a  constant 
ratio. 

We  have  no  word  to  express  the  form 
of  that  ideal  and  composite  progenitor, 
whom  theo£Espring  of  similar  mid-parent- 
ages most  nearly  resemble,  and  from 
whose  stature  their  own  respective  heights 
diverge  evenly,  above  and  below.  He, 
she,  or  it,  may  be  styled  the  "generant" 
of  the  group.  I  shall  shortly  explain  what 
my  notion  of  a  generant  is,  but  for  the 
moment  it  is  sufiScient  to  show  that  the 
parents  are  not  identical  with  the  generant 
of  their  own  offspring. 

The  average  regression  of  the  offspring 
to  a  constant  fraction  of  their  respective 
mid-parental  deviations,  which  was  first 
observed  in  the  diameters  of  seeds,  and 
then  confirmed  by  observations  on  human 
stature,  is  now  shown  to  be  a  perfectly 
reasonable  law  which  might  have  been 
deductively  foreseen.  It  is  of  so  simple 
a  character  that  I  have  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  one  movable  pulley  and  two 
fixed  ones  by  which  the  probable  average 
height  of  the  children  of  known  parents 
can  be  mechanically  reckoned.  This  law 
tells  heavily  against  the  full  hereditary 
transmission  of  any  rare  and  valuable 
gift,  as  only  a  few  of  many  children  would 
resemble  their  mid -parentage.  The  more 
exceptional  the  gift,  the  more  exceptional 
will  be  the  good  fortune  of  a  parent  who 
has  a  son  who  equals,  and  still  more  if  he 
has  a  son  who  overpasses  him.  The  law 
is  even-handed ;  it  levies  the  same  heavy 
succession  tax  on  the  transmission  of  bad- 
ness as  well  as  of  goodness.  If  it  dis- 
courages the  extravagant  expectations  of 
gifted  parents  that  their  children  will  in- 
herit all  their  powers,  it  no  less  discoun- 
tenances extravagant  fears  that  they  will 
inherit  all  their  weaknesses  and  diseases. 

The  converse  of  this  law  is  very  far 
from  being  its  numerical  opposite.  Be- 
cause the  most  probable  deviate  of  the 
son  is  only  two-thirds  that  of  his  mid-par- 
entage, it  does  not  in  the  least  follow  that 
the  most  probable  deviate  of  the  mid- 
parentage  is  },  or  i^  that  of  the  son.  The 
number  of  individuals  in  a  population  who 
differ  little  from  mediocrity  is  so  prepon- 
derant, that  it  is  more  frequently  the  case 
that  an  exceptional  man  is  the  somewhat 
exceptional  son  of  rather  mediocre  par- 
ents, than  the  average  son  of  very  excep- 
tional parents.  It  appears  from  the  very 
same  table  of  observations  by  which  the 
value  of  the  filial  regression  was  deter- 


mined,  when  it  is  read  in  a  different  way, 
namely,  in  vertical  columns  instead  of  io 
horizontal  lines,  that  the  most  probable 
mid-parentage  of  a  man  is  one  that  de- 
viates only  one-third  as  much  as  the  man 
does.  There  is  a  great  difference  betweea 
this  value  of  ^  and  the  numerical  converse 
mentioned  above  of  f ;  it  is  four  and  a 
half  times  smaller,  since  4^,  or  |,  being 
multiplied  into  \,  is  equal  to  f. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment 
that  these  figures  invalidate  the  general 
doctrine  that  the  children  of  a  gifted  pair 
are  much  more  likely  to  be  gifted  than  the 
children  of  a  mediocre  pair.  What  it 
asserts  is  that  the  ablest  child  of  one 
gifted  pair  is  not  likely  to  be  as  gifted  as 
the  ablest  of  all  the  children  of  very  many 
mediocre  pairs.  However,  as,  notwith- 
standing this  explanation,  some  suspicion 
may  remain  of  a  paradox  lurking  in  these 
strongly  contrasted  results,  I  will  explain 
the  form  in  which  the  table  of  data  was 
drawn  up,  and  give  an  anecdote  connected 
with  it.  Its  outline  was  constructed  by 
ruling  a  sheet  into  squares,  and  writing  a 
series  of  heights  in  inches,  such  as  60  and 
under  61,  61  and  under  62,  etc.,  along  its 
top,  and  another  similar  series  down  its 
side.  The  former  referred  to  the  height 
of  offspring,  the  latter  to  that  of  mid- 
parentages.  Each  square  in  the  table  was 
formed  by  the  intersection  of  a  vertical 
column  with  a  horizontal  one,  and  in  each 
square  was  inserted  the  number  of  chil- 
dren out  of  the  930  who  were  of  the  height 
indicated  by  the  heading  of  the  vertical 
column,  and  who  at  the  same  time  vt,CTe 
born  of  mid-parentages  of  the  height  indi- 
cated at  the  side  of  the  horizontal  column. 
I  take  an  entry  out  of  the  table  as  an 
example.  In  the  square  where  the  verti- 
cal column  headed*  69-  is  intersected  by 
the  horizontal  column  by  whose  side  67— 
is  marked,  the  entry  38  is  found;  this 
means  that  out  of  the  930  children  38 
were  born  of  mid-parentages  of  69  and 
under  70  inches,  who  also  were  67  and 
under  68  inches  in  height.  I  found  it 
hard  at  first  to  catch  the  full  significance 
of  the  entries  in  the  table,  which  bad 
curious  relations  that  were  very  interest- 
ing to  investigate.  Lines  drawn  through 
entries  of  the  same  value  formed  a  series 
of  concentric  and  similar  ellipses.  Their 
common  centre  lay  at  the  intersection  of 
the  vertical  and  horizontal  lines,  that  cor- 
responded to  68j^  inches.  Their  axes 
were  similarly  incfined.    The  points  where 

*  A  matter  of  detail  is  here  ignored  which  has  ooth- 
iog  to  do  with  the  main  (mnciple,  and  would  only  aerro 
1  to  perplex  il  I  described  it. 
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each  ellipse  io  succession  was  touched  by 
a  horizontal  tangent,  lay  in  a  straight  line 
ioclioed  to  the  vertical  in  the  ratio  of  f ; 
those  where  they  were  touched  by  a  verti- 
cal tangent,  lay  in  a  straight  line  inclined 
to  the  horizontal  in  the  ratio  of  ^.  These 
ratios  confirm  the  values  of  average  re- 
gression already  obtained  by  a  different 
method,  of }  from  mid-parent  to  offspring, 
aod  of  ^  from  offspring  to  mid-parent. 
These  and  other  relations  were  evidently 
a  subjeqt  for  mathematical  analysis  and 
verification.  They  were  all  clearly  de- 
pendent on  three  elementary  data,  sup- 
posing the  law  of  frequency  of  error  to  be 
applicable  throughout;  these  data  being 
(i)  the  measure  of  racial  variability,  (2) 
that  of  CO  family  variability  (counting  the 
offspring  of  like  mid  parentages  as  mem- 
bers of  the  same  co  family),  and  (3)  the 
average  ratio  of  regression.  I  noted  these 
values,  and  phrased  the  problem  in  ab- 
stract terms  such  as  a  competent  mathe- 
matician could  deal  with,  disentangled 
from  all  reference  to  heredity,  and  in  that 
shape  submitted  it  to  Mr.  J.  Hamilton 
Dickson  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. I  asked  him  kindly  to  investi- 
gate for  me  the  surface  of  frequency  of 
error  that  would  result  from  these  three 
data,  and  the  various  particulars  of  its 
sections,  one  of  which  would  form  the 
ellipses  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  never 
felt  such  a  glow  of  loyalty  and  respect 
towards  the  sovereignty  and  magnificent 
sway  of  mathematical  analysis  as  when 
his  answer  reached  roe,  confirming,  by 
purely  mathematical  reasoning,  my  various 
and  laborious  statistical  conclusions  with 
far  more  minuteness  than  I  had  dared  to 
hope,  for  the  original  data  ran  somewhat 
roughly,  and  I  bad  to  smooth  them  with 
tender  caution.  His  calculation  corrected 
my  observed  value  of  mid-parental  regres- 
sion from  -  to  — 7,  the  relation  between 

3       170 
the  major  aod  minor  axis  of  the  ellipses 

was  changed  3  per  cent.,  their  inclination 
was  changed  less  than  2^.  It  is  obvious 
then,  that  the  law  of  error  holds  through- 
oat  the  investigation  with  sufficient  pre* 
cision  to  be  of  real  service,  and  that  the 
various  results  of  my  statistics  are  not 
casual  determinations,  but  strictly  inter- 
dependent. 

In  the  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution 
to  which  I  have  referred,  I  pointed  out 
the  remarkable  way  in  which  one  genera- 
tion was  succeeded  by  another  that  proved 
to  be  its  statistical  counterpart.  1  there 
had  to  discuss  the  various  agencies  of  the 


survival  of  the  fittest,  of  relative  fertility 
and  so  forth ;  but  the  selection  of  human 
stature  as  the  subject  of  investigation  now 
enables  me  to  get  rid  of  all  these  compli- 
cations, and  to  discuss  this  very  curious 
question  under  its  simplest  form.  How 
is  it,  I  ask,  that  in  each  successive  gener- 
ation there  proves  to  be  the  same  number 
of  men  per  thousand  who  range  between 
any  limits  of  stature  we  please  to  specify, 
although  the  tall  men  are  rarely  descended 
from  equally  tall  parents,  or  the  short  men 
from  equally  short  ?  How  is  the  balance 
from  other  sources  so  nicely  made  up? 
The  answer  is  that  the  process  comprises 
two  opposite  sets  of  actions,  one  concen- 
trative  and  the  other  dispersive,  and  of 
such  a  character  that  they  necessarily 
neutralize  one  another,  and  fail  into  a 
state  of  stable  equilibrium.  By  the  first 
set,  a  system  of  scattered  elements  is  re- 
placed by  another  system  which  is  less 
scattered ;  by  the  second  set,  each  of 
these  new  elements  becomes  a  centre 
whence  a  third  system  of  elements  are 
dispersed.  The  details  are  as  follows: 
In  the  first  of  these  two  stages,  the  units 
of  the  population  group  themselves,  as  it 
were  by  chance,  into  married  couples, 
whence  the  mid-parentages  are  derived, 
and  then  by  a  regression  of  the  values  of 
the  mid-parentages  the  true  generants  are 
derived.  In  the  second  stage  each  gen- 
erant  is  a  centra  whence  the  offspring 
diverge.  The  stability  of  the  balance  be- 
tween the  opposed  tendencies  is  due  to 
the  regression  being  proportionate  to  the 
deviation ;  it  acts  like  a  spring  against  a 
weight. 

A  simple  equation  connects  the  three 
data  of  race  variability,  of  a  ratio  of  regres- 
sion, and  of  co-family  variability,  whence, 
if  any  two  are  given,  the  third  may  be 
found.  My  observations  give  separate 
measures  of  all  three,  and  their  values  fit 
well  into  the  equation,  which  is  of  the 
simplest  form  — 

where  v=f,/=  17./=  I'S* 

It  will  therefore  be  understood  that  a 
complete  table  of  mid-parental  and  filial 
heights  may  be  calculated  from  two  simple 
numbers. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  what  has  been 
said,  that  a  mid-parental  deviate  of  one 
unit  implies  a  roid-grandparental  deviate 
of  ^,  a  mid-ancestral  unit  in  the  next  gen- 
eration of  ^,  and  so  on.  I  reckon  from 
these  and  other  data,  by  methods  that  I 
cannot  stop  to  explain,  that  the  heritage 
derived  on  an  average  from  the  mid-pa- 
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rental  deviate,  independently  of  what  it 
may  imply,  or  of  what  noay  be  known  con- 
cerning the  previous  ancestry,  is  only  ^. 
Consequently,  that  similarly  derived  from 
a  sina[le  parent  is  only  ^,  and  that  from  a 
single  grandparent  is  only  ^, 

The  most  elementary  data  upon  which 
a  complete  table  of  mid  parental  and  filial 
heights  admits  of  being  constructed  are 
(i)  the  ratio  between  the  mid-parental  and 
the  rest  of  the  ancestral  influences,  and 
(2)  the  measure  of  the  co-family  variability. 

I  cannot  now  pursue  the  numerous 
branches  that  spring  from  the  data  I  have 
given,  as  from  a  root.  I  will  not  speak  of 
the  continued  domination  of  one  type  over 
others,  nor  of  the  persistency  of  unimpor- 
tant characteristics,  nor  of  the  inheritance 
of  disease,  which  is  complicated  in  many 
cases  by  the  requisite  concurrence  of  two 
separate  heritages,  the  one  of  a  suscep- 
tible constitution,  the  other  of  the  germs 
of  the  disease.  Still  less  can  I  enter  upon 
the  subject  of  fraternal  characteristics, 
which  1  have  also  worked  out.  It  will 
suffice  for  the  present  to  have  shown  some 
of  the  more  important  conditions  asso* 
ciated  with  the  idea  of  race,  and  how  the 
vague  word  "type"  may  be  defined  by 
peculiarities  in  hereditary  transmission, 
at  all  events  when  that  word  is  applied  to 
any  single  quality,  such  as  stature.  To 
include  thosenumerous  qualities  that  are 
not  strictly  measurable,  .we  must  omit 
reference  to  number  and  proportion,  and 
frame  the  definition  thus :  **  The  type  is 
an  ideal  form  towards  which  the  children 
of  those  who  deviate  from  it  tend  to  re- 
gress," 

The  stability  of  a  type  would,  I  pre- 
sume, be  measured  by  the  strength  of  its 
tendency  to  regress ;  thus  a  mean  regres- 
sion from  I  in  the  mid-parents  to  }  in  the 
offspring  would  indicate  only  half  as  much 
stability  as  if  it  had  been  to  ^, 

The  mean  regression  in  stature  of  a  pop- 
ulation is  easily  ascertained,  but  I  do  not 
see  much  use  in  knowing  it.  It  has  al- 
ready been  stated  that  half  the  population 
vary  less  than  1*7  inch  from  mediocrity, 
this  being  what  is  technically  known  as 
the  "probable"  deviation.  The  mean 
deviation  is,  by  a  well-known  theory,  1*18 
times  that  of  the  probable  deviation,  there- 
fore in  this  case  it  is  1-9  inch.  The  mean 
loss  through  regression  is  ^  of  that 
amount,  or  a  little  more  than  0*6  inch. 
That  is  to  say,  taking  one  child  with  an- 
other, the  mean  amount  by  which  they  fall 
short  of  their  mid-parental  peculiarity  of 
stature  is  rather  more  than  six-tenths  of 
an  inch 


With  respect  to  these  and  the  other 
numerical  estimates,  I  wish  emphatically 
to  say  that  I  offer  them  only  as  being  ser- 
viceably  approximate,  though  they  are 
mutually  consistent,  and  with  the  desire 
that  they  may  be  reinvestigated  by  the 
help  of  more  abundant  and  much  more 
accurate  measurements  than  those  I  have 
had  at  command.  There  are  many  simple 
and  interesting  relations  to  which  I  am 
still  unable  to  assign  numerical  values  for 
lack  of  adequate  material,  such  asi  that  to 
which  I  referred  some  time  back  of  the 
superior  influence  of  the  father  over  the 
mother  on  the  stature  of  their  sons  and 
daughters. 

The  limits  of  deviation  beyond  which 
there  is  no  regression,  but  a  new  condi- 
tion of  equilibrium  is  entered  into,  and  a 
new  type  comes  into  existence,  have  still 
to  be  explored.  Let  us  consider  how 
much  we  can  infer  from  undisputed  facts 
of  heredity  rj^garding  the  conditions  amid 
which  any  form  of  stable  equilibrium, 
such  as  is  implied  by  the  word  "  type," 
must  be  established,  or  might  be  disestab- 
lished and  superseded  by  another.  In 
doing  so  I  will  follow  cautiously  along  the 
same  path  by  which  Darwin  started  to 
construct  his  provisional  theory  of  pan- 
genesis ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  least  neces* 
sary  to  go  so  far  as  that  theory,  or  to 
entangle  ourselves  in  any  questioned  hy- 
pothesis. 

There  can  be  00  doubt  that  heredity 
proceeds  to  a  considerable  extent,  per- 
haps principally,  in  a  piecemeal  or  piebald 
fashion,  causing  the  person  of  the  child 
to  be  to  that  extent  a  mosiac  of  indepen- 
dent ancestral  heritages,  one  part  coming 
with  more  or  less  variation  from  this  pro- 
genitor and  another  from  that.  To  ex- 
press this  aspect  of  inheritance,  where 
particle  proceeds  from  particle,  we  may 
conveniently  describe  it  as  "particulate.^ 

So  far  as  the  transmission  of  any  feature 
may  be  regarded  as  an  example  of  particu- 
late inheritance,  so  far  (it  seems  little  more 
than  a  truism  to  assert)  the  element  from 
which  that  feature  was  developed  roust 
have  been  particulate  also.  Therefore, 
wherever  a  feature  in  a  child  was  not  per- 
sonally possessed  by  either  parent,  but 
transmitted  through  one  of  them  from  a 
more  distant  progenitor,  the  element 
whence  that  feature  was  developed  must 
have  existed  in  a  particulate,  though  imper- 
sonal and  latent,  form  in  the  body  of  the 
parent.  The  total  heritage  of  that  parent 
will  have  included  a  greater  variety  of  ma- 
terial than  was  utilized  in  the  formation  of 
his  own  personal  structure.  Only  a  portion 
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of  it  became  developed ;  the  survival  of  at 
least  a  small  part  of  the  remainder  is 
proved,  and  that  of  a  larger  part  may  he  in- 
ferred by  his  transmitting  it  to  the  person 
of  his  child.  Therefore  the  organized 
structure  of  each  individual  should  be 
viewed  as  the  fulfilment  of  only  one  out  of 
ao  indefinite  number  of  mutually  exclusive 
possibilities.  It  is  the  development;Of  a 
single  sample  drawn  out  of  a  group  of  ele- 
ments. The  conditions  under  which  each 
element  in  the  sample  became  selected  are, 
of  course,  unknown,  but  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  they  would  fall  under  one  or  other 
of  the  following  agencies  :  first,  self-selec- 
tion, where  each  element  selects  its  roost 
saitable  neighbor,  as  in  the  theory  of  pan- 
genesis ;  secondly,  general  co-ordination, 
or  the  influence  exerted  on  each  element 
by  many  or  all  of  the  remaining  ones, 
whether  in  its  immediate  neighborhood  or 
not;  finally,  a  group  of  diverse  agencies, 
alike  only  in  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
uniformly  helpful  or  harmful,  that  they 
influence  with  no  constant  purpose  —  in 
philosophical  language,  that  they  are  not 
teleological ;  in  popular  language,  that 
they  are  accidents  or  chances.  Their  in- 
clusion renders  it  impossible  to  predict 
the  peculiarities  of  individual  children, 
though  it  does  not  prevent  the  prediction 
of  average  results.  We  now  see  some- 
thing of  the  general  character  of  the  con- 
ditions amid  which  the  stable  equilibrium 
that  characterizes  each  race  must  subsist. 
Political  analogies  of  stability  and 
change  of  type  abound,  and  are  useful  to 
fix  the  ideas,  as  1  pointed  out  some  years 
ago.  Let  us  take  that  which  is  afforded 
by  the  government  of  a  colony  which  has 
become  independent.  The  individual  col- 
onists rank  as  particulate  representatives 
of  families  or  other  groups  in  the  parent 
country.  The  organized  colonial  govern- 
ment ranks  as  the  personality  of  the  col- 
ony, being  its  mouthpiece  and  executive. 
The  government  is  evolved  amid  political 
strife,  one  element  prevailing  here  and 
another  there.  The  prominent  victors 
band  themselves  into  the  nucleus  of  a 
party,  additions  to  their  number  and  revi- 
sions of  it  ensue,  until  a  body  of  men  are 
associated  capable  of  conducting  a  com- 
pletely organized  administration.  The 
kinship  between  the  form  of  government 
of  the  colony  and  that  of  the  parent  state 
is  far  from  direct,  and  resembles  in  a  gen- 
eral way  that  which  1  conceive  to  subsist 
between  the  child  and  his  mid-pareotage. 
We  should  expect  to  find  many  points  of 
resemblance  between  the  two,  and  many 
instances  of  great  dissimilarity,  for  our 


political  analogy  teaches  us  only  too  well 
on  what  slight  accidents  the  character  of 
the  government  may  depend  when  parties 
are  nearly  balanced. 

The  appearance  of  a  new  and  useful 
family  peculiarity  is  a  boon  to  breeders, 
who  by  selection  in  mating  gradually  re- 
duce the  preponderance  of  those  ances- 
tral elements  that  endanger  reversion. 
The  appearance  of  a  new  type  is  due  to 
causes  that  lie  beyond  our  reach,  so  we 
ought  to  welcome  every  useful  one  as  a 
happy  chance,  and  do  our  best  to  domi- 
cile and  perpetuate  it.  When  heredity 
shall  have  become  much  better  and  more 
generally  understood  than  now,  I  can  be- 
lieve that  we  shall  look  upon  a  neglect  to 
conserve  any  valuable  form  of  family  type 
as  a  wrongful  waste  of  opportunity.  The 
appearance  of  each  new  natural  peculiarity 
is  a  faltering  step  in  the  upward  journey 
of  evolution,  over  which,  in  outward  ap- 
pearance, the  whole  living  world  is  blindly 
blundering  and  stumbling,  but  whose  gen- 
eral direction  man  has  the  intelligence 
dimly  to  discern,  and  whose  progress  be 
has  power  to  facilitate. 


From  Longman's  Mai^axme. 
AIMEE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "CHRISTINA  NORTH,"  "A 
GOLDEN  BAR,"  ETC,  ETC. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Somewhere  in  the  middle  of  Nor- 
mandy, off  the  highroad,  and  at  a  distance 
from  any  centre  of  business  or  pleasure, 
there  is  a  small  manufacturing  town  with 
two  or  three  high  chimneys  and  a  few 
hundreds  of  work-people.  The  country 
round  it  is  flat  and  uninteresting,  the 
straight  roads  are  bordered  here  and  there 
by  poplars ;  a  slow,  sluggish  stream  flows 
between  its  low  green  banks  without  a 
single  wind  or  curve;  the  one  long  street 
with  its  uneven  pavement  is  narrow  and 
dirty;  the  limes  which  surround  the  tiny 
place  look  stunted  and  unhealthv;  the 
churchyard  is  overgrown  and  neglected; 
the  church  itself  has  no  pretensions  to 
beauty  or  even  to  antiquity.  Few  people 
visit  Pont  Avize ;  there  is  nothing  to  at- 
tract them.  Few  people  live  there  who 
can  afiEord  to  live  elsewhere. 

Yet  Pont-Avize,  too,  has  its  society,  its 
cliques ;  its  ambitions,  its  aristocracy.  M. 
Jules  Dubois,  avocat,  has  his  name  on  a 
bright  brass  plate  on  the  door  of  a  red 
brick  house  at  the  corner  of  the  principal 
street;  the  doctor  and  the  cur^  live  side 
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by  side  in  two  whitewashed  houses  behind 
the  church,  and  the  private  houses  of  the 
owners  of  the  two  large  factories  stand  in 
their  own  gardens  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town. 

M.  Blanchard  is  the  principal  inhab- 
itant of  Pont-Avize.  M.  Laval,  who  lives 
nearly  opposite,  is  of  less  consequence 
in  the  eyes  of  his  neighbors.  His  factory 
is  smaller;  his  house  has  no  carriage 
drive  up  to  it.  M.  Blanchard  has  conser- 
vatories, a  fountain  in  the  middle  of  his 
lawn,  and  some  bright  flower-beds  round 
its  edge.  M.  Laval  has  only  two  Etruscan 
vases  on  the  steps  which  lead  to  his  door, 
filled  with  nasturtiums.  His  flowerbeds 
are  weedy,  his  walks  are  overgrown ;  his 
modern  white  house,  with  its  green  shut- 
ters all  closed,  is  overshadowed  by  trees, 
and  has  a  melancholy,  dull  look  as  of  a 
young  person  who  has  grown  prematurely 
old. 

Yet  there  is  a  little  piece  of  youth  and 
sunshine  inside  the  bouse,  though  it  would 
seem  to  be  almost  out  of  place  there. 

When  Madame  Laval  died  (bidding  fare* 
well  without  regret  to  a  world  in  which 
the  poor  woman  had  found  but  little  pleas- 
ure) she  left  an  infant  daughter  of  a  few 
weeks  old  behind  her.  That  was  nearly 
nineteen  years  ago,  but  M.  Laval  is  still  a 
widower,  and  the  little  Aimde  has  known 
no  other  care  than  that  bestowed  upon  her 
in  a  dutiful  rather  than  a  loving  spirit  by 
Mademoiselle  Stephanie,  M.  Laval's  un- 
married sister.  Like  a  plant  which  springs 
up  wherever  it  can  find  the  least  depth  of 
earth  in  the  crevice  of  the  hard  rock,  and 
blossoms  alike  in  rain  and  sunshine,  so 
the  child  has  turned  darkness  to  light,  and 
for  her,  as  vet,  life  has  no  sadness  even  in 
its  dull  uniformity. 

Aim^e  was  eighteen  on  her  last  birthday, 
another  is  near  at  hand,  and  she  is  begin- 
ning to  be  conscious  of  unsatisfied  needs 
and  unfulfilled  desires.  She  has  a  world 
of  her  own  inside  the  narrow  world  of 
Pont-Avize. 

It  is  evening,  and  she  has  pushed  back 
the  Venetian  shutters,  and  is  standing  by 
the  window  looking  down  the  street.  The 
church  clock  has  just  struck  five  and  her 
father  will  soon  be  coming  home.  M. 
Blanchard  has  left  his  office,  and  after 
standing  on  the  step  a  moment  talking  to 
his  clerk,  he  comes  down  the  road  to  his 
own  great  iron  gates.  Before  turning  into 
them  he  looks  up  at  the  window  and  takes 
off  his  hat  with  a  gallant  wave.  M. 
Blanchard  is  the  greatest  man  in  Pont- 
Avize  ;  he  is  nearly  forty,  but  he  is  still  a 
bachelor.    He  has  a  white  waistcoat  and 


yellow  gloves,  and  a  rose  in  his  button 
bole;  but  though  Aimde  returns  his  bow 
politely,  she  does  not  look  after  him.     On 
the  contrary  she  turns  away  again  rather 
quickly. 

**  What  do  you  see  ?  Is  anything  pass- 
ing ? "  asks  Mademoiselle  Stephanie 
rather  crossly. 

"  I  am  watching  for  papa,*'  says  the  girl 
gently.  *' There  is  nothing  else  to  look 
for.''  There  is  no  complaint,  but  just  a 
touch  of  resignation  in  her  voice. 

M.  Laval  is  at  this  moment  coming 
down  the  road  opening  his  white  umbrella, 
for  the  sun  has  not  lost  its  power.  He 
has  just  taken  ofiE  his  bat  with  an  absent 
air  to  the  doctor  as  he  drives  past,  when 
all  at  once  his  attention  appears  to  be  ar- 
rested. He  stops  short,  stares  along  the 
dusty  road,  and  adjusts  his  double  eye- 
glass. 

Airo^e,  who  was  about  to  withdraw 
from  the  window,  leans  her  pretty  head 
forward  with  a  little  gasp  of  astonishment. 

For  down  the  straight  road  leading  only 
to  the  town  which  no  tourist  ever  visits, 
a  stranger  is  coming;  a  tall  young  man 
with  blue  eyes  and  a  sunburnt  face. 

"  You  see  something ;  what  is  it  ?  '*  her 
aunt  repeats. 

**  He  is  speaking  to  papa.  He  has 
stopped.  What  can  he  want  here  ?  It  is 
— yes,  it  is  an  Englishman." 

"An  Englishman !  Impossible.  They 
never  visit  our  quiet  town,''  says  Made- 
moiselle Stephanie,  coming  to  look  over 
the  girl's  shoulder. 

"It  is  true  no  one  visits  Pont-Avize," 
says  Aim^e  with  a  faint  smile.  **  Never- 
theless he  is  speaking  to  papa.  He  is 
coming  to  the  garden  door."  Her  heart 
is  beating  fast  with  timidity  and  pleasure. 

*'  And  you  have  been  staring  at  him  out 
of  the  window.  Seat  yourself  and  resume 
your  work." 

Aimde  obeys  in  silence.  But  the  voices 
are  coming  nearer  and  there  are  steps  on 
the  uncarpeted  stairs. 

**  Permit  me  to  present  you  to  my  sister, 
my  daughter,"  says  M.  Laval,  preceding 
his  unexpected  guest  into  the  room  and 
indicating  first  one  and  then  the  other. 

"This  gentleman  is  the  young  Mr. 
Horace  Dallas,"  be  says,  addressing  him- 
self to  his  sister.  "  You  will  remember 
the  grandmamma  of  my  poor  Henriette 
was  of  the  same  name.  I  have  oftea* 
have  I  not,  spoken  of  our  English  rela- 
tions? Mr.  Dallas  is  travelling  in  Nor- 
mandy for  the  first  time.  Join  your  en- 
treaties to  mine  that  we  may  persuade 
him  to  pass  a  few  days  here." 
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Mademoiselle  Stdphanie  dislikes  stran- 
gers and  hates  Englishmen,  but  she  stiffly 
expresses  a  hope  that  Mr.  Dallas  will  not 
find  PoDt-Avize  too  secluded  to  be  agree- 
able. He  notices  her  grim  smile,  he  sees 
M.  Laval's  little  shrewd  eyes  fixed  upon 
him;  he  glances  round  the  bare  yet  gaudy 
little  drawing-room,  and  he  hesitates.  He 
tarns  to  where  Aimde  sits  bending  her 
little  dark  head  and  flushed  cheeks  over 
her  work,  and  he  hesitates  no  longer. 

It  is  quite  unconsciously  that  she  looks 
up  at  Mr.  Dallas  in  that  moment  of  inde- 
cisioo,  but  that  look  has  turned  the  scale 
and  he  accepts  M.  Laval's  hospitality. 

"But  I  will  not  promise  to  talk  English 
with  you/*  says  M.  Laval,  laughing.  "If 
you  cannot  talk  French  to  me  you  must 
ask  my  daughter  to  converse  with  you. 
She  has  studied  English  at  school  and  it 
is  for  her  an  agreeable  exercise ;  is  it  not, 
Aim^e  ?  " 

**  Yes,  papa,"  she  answers,  blushing. 

But  he  has  no  opportunity  to  talk  En- 
glish with  Aim^e  that  evening.  Made- 
moiselle Stephanie  is  not  to  be  won  over 
easily,  and  she  receives  the  young  man's 
advances  coldly.  When  she  leaves  her 
room  the  next  morning  she  sees  with  sat- 
isfaction that  his  boots  are  still  outside 
bis  door,  and  before  she  goes  to  attend  to 
her  household  affairs  she  orders  Aim^e 
into  the  garden. 

Bat  circumstances  are  too  strong  for 
Mademoiselle  Stephanie.  When  Horace 
comes  down  half  an  hour  later,  he  finds 
the  house  empty,  and  he  sees  Aimde  sit- 
ting on  the  steps  which  lead  from  a  glass 
door  into  the  garden.  Another  minute 
and  he  is  standing  by  her  side. 

**  You  are  to  talk  my  own  language  to 
me,  you  know,''  he  says  smiling,  as  she 
answers  his  greeting  in  French.  **You 
had  an  English  great-grandmother,  and 
you  ought  not  to  forget  it." 

**  1  make  so  many  mistakes,"  she  says, 
in  her  pretty,  hesitating  way.  *'  But  it  will 
be  an  advantage  to  me,  if  you  will  pardon 
my  mistakes." 

"  Have  you  no  English  friends  ?  " 

"  I  have  only  two  young  friends,  and 
they  have  never  learned  English.  No 
strangers  come  to  Pont-Avize,  and  my 
aunt  does  not  care  for  society." 

"  And  you  never  go  away  ? "  says  the 
young  man  with  a  sort  of  horrified  aston- 
ishment. Was  it  possible  that  so  sweet 
and  young  a  life  should  be  bounded  by 
that  sluggish  stream,  those  flat  meadows, 
the  silence  or  trivialities  of  the  dull  little 
town,  that  it  should  know  no  more  of 
beauty  than  that  he  saw  before  him  in  the 
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untended  lawn,  the  few  half-paVched  flow- 
ers, and  the  dilapidated  arbor  at  the  end 
of  the  garden  ! 

"I  have  been  twice  to  Rouen,"  cries 
Aim^e,  brightening.  **  What  gay  streets 
and  beautiful  shop  windows !  1  have  also 
been  once  to  the  theatre.  And  every  year 
I  shall  return  for  a  week  or  two  to  the 
convent  where  I  was  at  school.  My  aunt 
is  one  of  the  nuns.  It  is  very  peaceful 
and  happy  there." 

••  But  you  must  not  go  there  too  often,** 
replies  Horace  quickly.  "You  must  not 
be  shut  up  between  high  walls  forever. 
What  would  your  father  say  if  you  were 
never  to  come  back  again  ?  " 

"  Ah,  papa  !  "  she  says  innocently ;  •*  I 
am  a  great  charge  to  poor  papa." 

"  Not  a  very  heavy  one,  I  think,"  says 
Horace  laughing,  and  looking  at  the  little 
light  figure  in  the  close-fitting  dress  of 
dark  linen  which  economy  and  propriety 
alike  suggest  to  Mademoiselle  Stephanie 
as  most  suitable  to  Aim^e*s  years. 

"But  I  am  often  in  his  way,  you  know. 
He  often  says  if  I  had  been  a  son  it  would 
have  been  so  much  better.  I  should  have 
understood  his  affairs.  No  doubt  it  would 
have  been  better  if  I  had  been  a  son." 

'*  It  would  not  have  been  at  all  bet- 
ter," cries  Horace  decidedly.  "On  the 
contrary,  it  would  have  been  an  infinite 
pity." 

His  blue  eyes  are  looking  straight  at 
her;  she  does  not  understand  what  he 
means,  yet  she  is  startled.  A  door  has 
slammed  in  the  distance;  what  if  Made- 
moiselle Stephanie  should  find  her  here? 

"  I  must  go,"  she  says  quickly.  "  Break- 
fast will  be  ready,  and  papa  will  be  wait- 
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ing. 

*'  Nonsense,"  cries  Horace,  gently  con- 
straining her  to  sit  down  again.  "They 
will  come  and  tell  us  when  breakfast  is 
ready.  Why  should  not  you  stay  here 
with  me  a  little  longer?" 

She  does  not  resist  him,  but  she  mur- 
murs something  in  which  ma  tante  is  the 
only  word  distinctly  audible. 

"Oh!  never  mind  ma  /tf«/tf,"  he  cries 
gaily,  and  then  he  says  with  mock  serious- 
ness, "  I  shall  be  hurt  if  you  treat  me  with 
so  little  confidence.  I  thought  you  were 
to  befriend  me  and  be  kind  to  me.  Prom- 
ise me  now  to  be  my  friend  in  this  foreign 
land." 

"Yes,  I  promise,"  says  poor  little 
Aimde  in  an  agony,  for  she  hears  her 
aunt's  voice  coming  nearer.  "Aim^e, 
Aim^e,"  she  cries,  calling  to  her  from  the 
back  passages,  and  in  another  moment  she 
may  be  upon  them. 
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But  it  is  not  Mademoiselle  Stephanie 
who  interrupts  them  after  all.  It  is  M. 
Laval  himself.  He  looks  neat  and  alert, 
as  is  his  custom  when  things  are  ^oing 
well.  He  glances  at  Aim^e*s  flushed, 
averted  face  without  displeasure ;  he 
shakes  hands  in  a  friendly  manner  with 
bis  guest. 

Then  they  go  together  into  the  bare, 
shady  dining-room,  where  old  Marie  is 
waiting  to  hand  round  the  beefsteak  and 
fried  potatoes,  and  Mademoiselle  Ste- 
phanie is  too  much  occupied  in  seeing 
that  all  is  as  it  should  be,  to  give  much 
heed  to  her  niece. 

CHAPTER  n. 

Dinner  at  M.  Laval's  is  apt  to  be  a 
somewhat  dull  affair,  but  this  evening  the 
master  of  the  house  is  unusually  agree- 
able. He  even  tries  to  draw  Aimde  into 
the  talk,  and  to  her  unfeigned  astonish- 
ment it  is  her  father  himself  who  proposes 
that  they  should  adjourn  to  the  garden, 
though  he  knows  his  sister  is  afraid  of 
the  night  air,  and  after  a  while  he  says 
something  of  the  imperative  demands  of 
business,  and  he  too  withdraws  into  his 
study. 

Horace  has  lighted  a  cigar ;  his  fair 
bead  is  uncovered,  his  eyes  are  fixed  a 
little  absently  upon  Aim^e's,  as  she  sits 
near  him  in  a  garden  chair;  he  looks 
round  at  the  neglected  walks  and  weedy 
borders,  and  says  presently, — 

"  It  is  really  a  shame  you  should  know 
so  little  about  flowers.  There  is  a  lan- 
guage of  flowers  which  I  thought  all 
young  ladies  studied.  You  can  fancy 
what  flower  your  friends  most  resemble. 
Let  me  see,  to  what  shall  we  liken  you  ? 
But  I  cannot  tell  unless  you  let  me  see 
your  face." 

Slowly,  shyly,  she  turns  towards  him. 
The  warm  glow  from  the  sunset  rests  on 
the  childish  rounded  cheeks  and  the  small 
dark  head,  and  softly  touches  the  outline 
of  the  white  figure  in  the  big  wicker  chair. 

**You  are  not  like  a  garden  flower  at 
all,*'  he  says  with  half  a  laugh.  Is  it  only 
the  sunset  which  crimsons  his  sunburnt 
face  ?    **  You  are  like  a  little  wild  rose.'* 

Aimde  droops  her  head.  It  seems  to 
ner  that  he  has  spoken  disparagingly,  and 
yet  his  eyes  contradict  his  words. 

**Aod  I  rather  think  you  are  only  a 
rosebud,  Mademoiselle  Aimde." 

**  I  am  older  than  you  imagine,"  she 
says  quickly.  **That  is  why  papa  is 
vexed.  I  cannot  go  back  to  school,  and 
it  would  not  suit  him  to  have  me  always 
here.      My    aunt,  too,  t^ishes    to  leave 


Pont-Avize,  and  so  they  wish  —  they  would 
like,"  says  the  girl,  suadenly  embarrassed, 
•*  to  have  me  provided  for." 

*'  You  must  not  go  back  to  the  convent, 
whatever  you  do,"  cries  Horace,  throwing 
away  his  cigar.  "  What  should  I  do  if  I 
returned  to  find  you  shut  up  behind  high 
walls  ?  " 

**  You  need  not  fear.  I  have  no  voca- 
tion," she  answers,  smiling. 

"  What  will  you  do,  then  ?  " 

**  Indeed  I  do  not  know." 

"But  I  know,"  says  the  young  man 
quickly.    "  You  will  be  married." 

'*  I  think  not.  I  do  not  think  any  one 
will  marry  me." 

*'  And  why  not  ?  if  I  may  ask  the  ques- 
tion." He  feels  unreasonably  offended, 
as  if  some  one  else  had  made  the  remark. 

**  I  have  so  little  fortune,"  she  says, 
rather  shamefaced.  **  Papa  is  not  a  rich 
man,  and  though  I  am  an  only  child  — ^  " 

**  What  do  little  wild  roses  want  with 
fortunes?  Tell  me  —  you  need  not  be 
afraid  to  tell  me  —  would  you  like  to  be 
married  ?  " 

*'  Yes,"  hesitating ;  "but  it  is  not  likely. 
My  aunt  had  a  better  ifoi  than  I  shall  ever 
have,  and  no  one  wished  to  marry  her." 

Horace,  thinking  of  Mademoiselle  St^ 
phanie's  thin  lips  and  sharp  features, 
could  laugh  outright  but  that  he  is  piqued 
by  the  girl's  frankness.  She  was  shy 
enough  of  him  a  while  ago ;  has  her  deli- 
cate  instinct  told  her  that  if  he  can  speak 
lightly  on  such  a  subject  she  need  be  shy 
of  him  no  longer? 

"  In  England  we  do  not  think  so  much 
of  money,"  he  says  coldly;  and  then  a 
disagreeable  recollection  comes  across 
him  of  his  father's  feelings  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  of  the  fortune  of  the  old  family, 
which  he,  the  eldest  son,  is  one  day  to 
retrieve  by  an  alliance  with  a  newer  name 
but  better  filled  coffers.  "To-morrow 
is  Sunday,  is  it  not? "he  says,  abruptly 
changing  the  subject.  "What do  you  do 
on  Sundays  ?  Oh,  I  remember ;  you  walk 
with  your  friends,  Madame  Langrd  and 
her  daughters,  after  vespers.  I  shall  walk 
with  you  also." 

"  Indeed  that  is  not  permitted,"  cries 
Aim^e  eagerly.  **You  could  not  come 
with  us.  But  papa  will  no  doubt  take  you 
for  a  walk,"  she  adds,  seeing  he  looks 
discomfited. 

"  Not  if  my  company  is  so  little  de- 
sired," he  says,  rather  crossly. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  people  are 
streaming  out  of  the  churches  wide  west 
door  on  the  late  afternoon  of  the  next  day 
Mr.  Horace  Dallas  is  not  far  off. 
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The  liffht-green  foliage  of  the  chestnats 
is  stirred  by  the  faintest  breath  of  air,  io 
order  that  the  sunlight  may  play  hide-and- 
seek  with  the  shadows  on  the  ground,  the 
palCf  clear  sky  of  Normandy  is  over  all, 
and  even  at  Pont-Avize  there  are  good- 
will, suDshine,  and  laughter. 

**  You  see  I  have  come,  though  you  were 
so  unkind/'  Horace  says  as  he  steps  to 
Aim^e's  side;  but  she  shrinks  a  little 
away  from  him,  for  her  friends  Mathilde 
aod  Louise  have  studiously  averted  their 
eyes,  as  if  afraid  of  witnessing  some 
thing  improper;  and  as  they  turn  a  corner 
they  meet  M.  Laval  and  M.  Blanchard 
walking  together.  M.  Laval  looks  a  little 
excited.  M.  Blanchard's  costume  is  irre- 
proachable. He  has  a  thick  gold  chain 
with  heavy  lockets,  which  show  to  advan- 
tage on  his  white  waistcoat,  and  a  bigger 
rose  than  usual  in  his  buttonhole.  Hor- 
ace walks  sulkily,  for  Aimde  has  M. 
Blanchard  on  one  side  of  her  and  her 
father  on  the  other.  M.  Blanchard  is 
smiling;  for  him  the  walk  has  been  well 
arranged.  Mademoiselle  Stephanie  after 
a  while  drops  behind  with  her  brother. 
It  would  seem  that  they  have  more  than 
usual  to  say  to  each  other. 

**Aim^e,  make  haste;  take  off  your 
hat,"  she  says  as  they  stop  at  their  own 
door.  **Your  papa  wishes  to  see  you  in 
the  study." 

M.  Laval  is  seated  at  his  writing-table 
when  Aim^e  comes  to  him  in  obedience 
to  this  command. 

"That  is  right,  come  in,  my  daughter," 
he  says  in  a  lone  which  is  meant  to  be 
encouraging.  "You  wonder  why  I  de- 
sired to  see  you.  It  is  nothing  disagree- 
able, I  assure  you.  Come,  I  give  you 
leave  to  guess  what  it  is  that  I  mean." 

"I  —  I  do  not  understand  you,  papa," 
says  Aim^e  falteringly. 

"  Aim^e,  my  daughter,  a  piece  of  singu- 
lar good  fortune  has  befallen  you.  Should 
all  go  OQ  as  prosperously  as  it  has  begun, 
an  unexpected,  indeed  I  may  say  an  un- 
deserved and  happy  lot  awaits  you.  M. 
Blanchard,  good,  excellent  M.  Blanchard, 
whose  business  becomes  more  prosperous 
every  day,  is  content  to  sue  for  the  hand 
of  my  youog  daughter  —  of  you  yourself, 
Aim^e." 

He  pauses  and  strikes  his  hand  on  the 
table  to  emphasize  his  words. 

As  for  Aimde,  she  is  struck  dumb.  All 
the  color  fades  from  her  cheeks,  which 
were  so  sweetly  flushed  but  now. 

"Of   me?"  she  murmurs.    "It  is  im- 
possible." 
"  It  is  iodeed  aa  honor,  my  child ; "  but 


M.  Laval  is  not  so  unmindful  as  he  ap- 
pears to  be  of  those  paling  cheeks.  "  I 
do  not  wonder  that  you  are  overcome  with 
astonishment  that  you,  my  simple  little 
girl,  should  have  attracted  so  sensible  and 
honorable  a  man.'' 

"  M.  Blanchard  is  very  good,"  says  the 
girl,  in  a  low  voice,  "  but  —  but —  I  have 
no  thought  of  marrying." 

"Of  what,  then,  do  you  think?"  cries 
M.  Laval,  exasperated.  "Of  the  convent 
and  your  Aunt  Nathalie  perhaps  !  No, 
no,  my  daughter,"  he  adds,  in  a  milder 
tone,  "you  need  not  be  alarmed.  M* 
Blanchard  will  give  you  time  to  transfer 
to  him  the  affections  which  have  hitherto 
been  centred,  as  is  proper,  upon  your  aunt, 
your  piano,  your  young  companions  ;  and 
I  shall  wait  patiently  for  the  happy  day 
when  I  shall  see  my  only  daughter  the 
wife  of  that  estimable  man.  Go  now ;  put 
on  your  prettiest  dress;  M.  Blanchard 
may  perhaps  come  in  this  evening." 

"  Well,  well ! "  he  says  to  himself  as 
she  leaves  the  room.  "  How  did  I  know 
when  I  asked  the  young  man  to  stay  that 
Blanchard  was  about  to  come  forward  ? 
The  other  would  be  the  best  parti,  after 
all.  Only  Blanchard  is  sure,  and  the 
other  may  have  a  fiancie  of  his  own  in 
England  for  anything  that  I  know." 

M.  Blanchard  comes  after  dinner  when 
they  are  once  more  seated  io  the  stiff 
little  drawing-room.  He  bows  to  the  com- 
pany generally,  and  then  with  an  air  of 
perfect  assurance  he  seats  himself  by 
Aimde's  side. 

He  hopes  that  she  is  not  fatigued  by 
her  walk.  She  replies  in  the  negative; 
and  then  he  makes  another  effort.  He 
will  be  much  honored  if  she  will  sometimes 
walk  with  her  aunt  in  his  grounds. 

"  You  are  very  obliging,  monsieur,"  she 
says  shyly. 

"  Not  at  all.  It  is  a  solitary  garden  ;  a 
lonely  house,"  says  M.  Blanchard,  who 
would  be  sentimental  if  he  might. 

So  they  carry  on  the  conversation  after 
the  same  fashion  a  little  longer,  and  then 
M.  Laval,  seeing  how  matters  stand,  wisely 
interrupts  the  iite-d-tite.  Perhaps  he 
thinks  that  as  far  as  her  prospects  are 
concerned  it  is  as  dangerous  to  oblige  her 
to  sustain  a  conversation  with  her  lover 
as  it  is  to  allow  her  to  speak  English  with 
Horace. 

Horace  has,  however,  only  the  opportu- 
nity to  say  a  few  words  to  her  apart  this 
evening. 

"  Not  one  kind  word  or  look  all  day. 
Mademoiselle  Aimde;  what  have  I  done?" 

"  Oh,  nothing,  nothing !  "  cries  the  poor 
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child.  She  can  hardly  keep  back  her 
tears.  The  day  she  thought  would  be  so 
bright  has  ended  so  miserably. 

"  Never  mind,"  cries  Horace  gaily ;  her 
manifest  discomposure  has  restored  his 
good  humor. 

**  To-morrow  morning  let  us  meet  in  the 
garden.     Is  it  not  a  promise.'  " 

She  dares  not  say  yes,  she  cannot  say 
no,  and  that  night  it  is  little  use  to  try  to 
sleep.  When  sleep  at  length  comes  it  is 
so  profound  that  she  awakes  with  a  start 
to  find  the  sun  shining  with  such  power 
as  to  make  her  fear  that  some  of  the  pre- 
cious hours  before  breakfast  are  already 
past ;  and  yet  though  the  thought  gives 
her  a  pang  she  is  in  no  haste  to  leave  her 
room.  She  fears  she  knows  not  what.  If 
she  again  finds  herself  alone  with  Horace, 
can  she  any  longer  be  happy  and  uncon- 
strained, when  every  day  she  is  drawing 
nearer  the  time  when  she  will  be  M. 
Blanchard*s  affianced  wife? 

**Aim^e,'*  says  her  aunt,  meeting  her 
at  the  door,  **you  are  late.  Never  mind, 
you  were  fatigued  last  night.  But  see, 
this  linen  requires  putting  in  order  ;  apply 
yourself  to  the  task  till  breakfast.  I  am 
required  elsewhere." 

Mademoiselle  Stephanie  has  opened  the 
door  of  the  room  where  the  linen-closet 
stands.  The  shelves  are  empty,  the  linen 
lies  in  piles  upon  the  floor. 

Aim^e  makes  no  objection ;  she  sets 
herself  somewhat  wearily  to  her  task. 

'*Ah,  well!  the  Englishman  will  not 
find  her  there,"  says  Mademoiselle  Ste- 
phanie as  she  goes  down  the  passage. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Mr.  Horace  Dallas  is  undoubtedly 
displeased  when,  having  taken  the  trouble 
to  be  out  of  his  room  at  an  unwonted 
early  hour,  he  can  see  no  signs  of  Airo^e. 

The  rest  of  the  house  is  astir.  He  can 
hear  Mademoiselle  Stephanie  scolding  the 
maids  in  the  kitchen.  He  sees  M.  Laval 
going  across  the  road  to  his  office,  but  he 
looks  into  the  drawing-room,  the  dining- 
room,  and  even  into  the  little  study ;  he 
paces  disconsolately  round  the  garden, 
and  he  finds  no  traces  of  Aimde*s  pres- 
ence. 

*'  Little  deceiver,"  he  says  to  himself, 
feeling  very  much  annoyed  with  her  for 
having  induced  him  to  disturb  himself  so 
early.  **  Of  course  I  might  have  known 
these  French  girls  are  as  changeable  as 
the  wind."  And  then  for  a  moment  he 
thinks  of  another  girl,  a  fair-haired  girl  in 
England,  to  whom  he  need  give  no  secret 
appointments,  by  whose  side  he  is  wel- 


come to  sit  with  the  full  approval  of  all 
her  friends  —  a  girl  too  who  is  pretty  and 
good  tempered  and  placidly  fond  of  him* 
whose  recognized  lover  he  may  become  at 
any  moment,  no  man  forbidding  him. 

Why  is  it  that  forbidden  fruit  is  always 
sweetest  ? 

'*  Marie,"  he  calls,  leaning  his  elbows 
on  the  sill  of  the  dining-room  window,  and 
addressing  the  old  servant,  who  is  en* 
gaged  within  the  room  rubbing  the  furni- 
ture, "  Marie,  tell  me,  has  Mademoiselle 
Aim^egone  out  for  a  walk  this  fine  morn- 
ing?" 

Marie  is  old  and  crabbed.  Mademoi- 
selle Stephanie  has  been  scolding  her,  and 
she  is  in  a  worse  temper  than  usual.  At 
first  she  pretends  to  be  deaf,  and  does 
not  hear  him ;  when  he  leans  his  hand- 
some head  still  further  in  at  the  window 
and  repeats  his  question,  she  answers 
crossly,  — 

*'  Mademoiselle  Aim^  is  occupied, 
monsieur;  she  will  not  descend  until  the 
breakfast  is  served." 

**But  she  has  left  her  room,"  cries  Hor- 
ace, brightening.  'Mf  she  is  so  busy,  do 
not  you  think,  Marie,  that  I  might  be  able 
to  help  her?" 

**  Bah  I  in  arranging  the  linen  in  the 
storeroom  I  That  is  very  likely,  mon- 
sieur," cries  old  Marie,  taken  off  her 
guard. 

Horace  is  not  a  young  man  of  very 
rigid  principles,  and  he  has  not  a  great 
opinion  of  other  people's,  moreover  he  is 
bent  upon  having  his  own  way. 

He  takes  a  five-franc  piece  from  his 
pocket  and  rolls  it  gently  along  the  pol- 
ished floor  till  it  rests  just  underneath  the 
hem  of  Marie's  petticoat. 

*'  You  should  not  have  such  big  holes  io 
your  pockets,  Marie,'  he  says;  'Mook, 
you  will  lose  all  your  money.  And  now,** 
he  adds,  making  one  long  stride  which 
brings  him  over  the  sill  of  the  window 
into  the  room  —  "  now  show  me  where  is 
this  storeroom." 

Marie  reflects  for  a  minute  whilst  she 
pockets  the  money  and  wipes  her  hands 
on  her  apron.  Mademoiselle  Stephanie 
deserves  to  be  annoyed.  It  is  not  her 
fault  if  the  young  gentleman  will  persist. 
Finally,  no  one  else  is  likely  to  give  her  a 
five-franc  piece.  So  she  takes  him  into 
the  hall,  and  pointing  up  the  stairs,  leaves 
him  in  no  doubt  as  to  which  is  the  store- 
room. 

Aim^e  is  seated  on  the  floor,  some 
linen  in  her  lap,  and  her  head  leaning 
back  against  a  great  pile  of  sheets.  She 
is  already  tired,  but  she  starts  into  a  less 
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listless  attitade  as  the  door  opens  and 
Horace  enters.  When  she  sees  him  a 
sudden  sweet  rosy  color  flushes  her  face 
like  a  dawn  in  a  summer  sky. 

"  Why  have  you  hidden  yourself  from 
roe  so  persistently  —  why?"  he  asiced,and 
through  his  words  are  reproachful,  he  can- 
Dot  keep  the  gladness  out  of  his  voice. 
It  is  but  a  paltry  triumph  he  has  gained, 
but  Aim^e*s  troubled  and  yet  brightening 
face  all  unconsciously  gives  him  his  re- 
ward. 

'*  I  did  not  hide  myself,"  she  says  sim- 
ply; "on  the  contrary,  monsieur,  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  you,  for  there  is  some- 
thing I  wish  to  say." 

*'  1  am  quite  ready  to  listen,"  replies 
Horace,  seating  himself  on  the  high  stool. 
But  the  permission  to  speak  seems  to 
have  deprived  her  of  the  power.  For  a 
moment  she  remains  quite  silent,  and  then 
without  raising  her  eyes  she  speaks  with 
quiet  resolution. 

**  I  have  been  wishing  to  tell  you  that 
you  must  not  seek  me  in  this  way  when 
I  am  by  myself.  My  aunt  has  reproved 
me.  You  make  it  hard  for  me  to  please 
ber.  I  would  do  all  I  can  to  make  your 
visit  agreeable  to  you.  but  you  would  not 
wish  me  to  do  wrong  ?  " 

'*  There  is  no  wrong  in  it ;  this  is  absurd. 
Why  are  you  so  changed  since  yesterday  ? 
Did  not  your  father  himself  tell  you  to 
practise  your  English  with  me?  No,  it 
must  be  that  you  want  to  be  rid  of  me." 
**  Have  1  so  many  friends,  then  ?  "  said 
Aim^e  sadly.  "So  many  people  to  talk 
with,  so  many  pleasures,  that  I  should 
wish  to  drive  you  away  ?  " 

"It  IS  a  little  pleasure  to  you  then?" 
says  Horace  gently,  for  his  ill-temper  has 
vanished  at  the  sound  of  her  voice. 
**  What  is  it  to  me  ! " 

Aim^e  makes  no  answer,  and  indeed  he 
does  not  wait  for  one. 

•*  See,  Aim^e,"  he  says  persuasively,  •*  I 
have  only  very  few  days  longer  to  remain, 
but  if  you  hide  yourself  from  me  and 
seem  afraid  to  speak  to  me,  I  shall  go 
away  at  once.  Would  you  like  me  to  go 
away  ? " 

"  I  do  not  know  why  you  speak  as  if  I 
bad  anything  to  do  with  it,"  says  the  girl 
a  little  proudly.  She  is  pale  now  and  her 
eyes  have  lost  their  soft  wistful  look  and 
are  burning  with  the  brightness  of  unshed 
tears.  "  I  do  not  understand  these  ques- 
tions." 

"  You  do  not  speak  the  truth,"  he  says 
angrily.  "Why  are  you  not  frank  with 
me  ?     Does  your  aunt  give  you  permission 


to  walk  with  M.  Blanchard,  to  sit  the 
whole  evening  without  speaking  to  any 
one  but  him?     What  does  it  mean  ?  " 

"  You  have  no  right  to  ask  all  these 
questions,"  she  answers,  "  no  right  what- 
ever; and  yet  if  you  wish  to  know,  it 
means  that  M.  Blanchard  desires  to  marry 
me." 

"  But  it  does  not  mean  that  you  wish  to 
marry  him,"  cries  Horace;  **it  cannot 
mean  that.  It  is  a  sacrilege  even  to  think 
of  it.  How  has  he  ever  dared  —  how  can 
even  your  father  or  your  aunt  have  allowed 
him  for  one  single  moment " 

He  stops  suddenly  and  fixes  his  eyes 
upon  her.  How  gentle  and  sweet  and 
pretty  she  is,  with  her  pale  cheeks  and  her 
dark  tender  eyes  which  are  still  bright 
with  the  determined  effort  she  is  making 
to  keep  back  the  signs  of  her  weakness ! 

*'  You  should  not  speak  in  that  manner 
of  those  whom  I  am  bound  to  obey.  Are 
you  whom  I  have  known  three  days  to  be 
the  best  judge  of  what  is  right  for  me  ? 
M.  Blanchard  has  been  my  father's  good 
friend  for  this  long  time.  It  is  true  I  was 
too  young  to  know  his  disposition,  to  ap- 
preciate his  good  qualities.  But  is  he  not 
giving  a  proof  of  his  goodness  in  wishing 
to  marry  me?" 

"You  are  right;  such  self-sacrifice  is 
almost  inconceivable  !  "  says  Horace 
gravely. 

"  You  need  not  despise  it,"  she  says 
quickly,  stung  by  his  tone.  **  It  is  not 
every  man  who  would  wish  for  a  fiancie 
with  no  dot^  nothing  that  any  one  will 
envy  him.  You  may  hear  what  they  will 
say  in  Pont-Avize.  They  will  not  think  of 
it  as  you  do.  I  shall  not  bring  him  any- 
thing that  he  cares  for,  and  he  will  give 
me  a  share  in  all  that  he  has." 

**Yes,  in  his  refined  pleasures  and  his 
gilded  drawing-room,  in  his  absurd  foun- 
tain and  his  Chinese  pagoda,  in  the  Vene- 
tian mirror  of  which  he  talks  so  much, 
and  his  fat  poodle.  Your  fate  will  be  in- 
deed a  happy  one,"  cries  Horace  scorn- 
fully. 

She  turns  away  and  makes  no  answer, 
for  her  strength  has  deserted  her,  and 
miserable  scalding  tears  fall  fast  upon  the 
white  linen.  But  Horace  is  not  appeased 
though  he  knows  that  she  is  crying. 

"  So  this  is  to  be  the  end,"  he  says 
again  bitterly.  "  Why  did  I  not  know  it 
before  ?  " 

"  Because  I  did  not  know  it  myself," 
she  says,  hastily  brushing  away  her  tears 
and  turning  once  more  towards  him.  "  It 
was  only  yesterday  that  they  told  me.     It 
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will  be  a  long  time  before  he  will  ask  me 
himself.  Papa  has  said  that  he  will  wait. 
He  will  give  me  time." 

"And  what  will  time  do  for  you?" 
asks  Horace  coolly,  seating  himself  on  the 
stool  and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  her. 

"  It  will  teach  me  to  know  him  better. 
It  will  help  me  to  do  right,"  says  Aim^e, 
trembling,  for  now  that  she  has  once  given 
way  it  is  not  so  easy  to  regain  even  the 
bare  semblance  of  composure.  She  does 
not  add,  •*  //  will  help  me  to  forget  you^ 
She  does  not  as  yet  dare  to  think  of  that. 

**  H  it  teaches  you  to  accept  that  man 
—  why,  I  cannot  even  speak  of  it;"  and 
the  angry  crimson  flushes  all  his  face.  "  H 
it  teaches  you  to  do  that  —  why,  even  they 
should  repent    it.    To    have    spoilt  the 

sweetest  life Poor  little  child,  that 

anyone  should  so  dare  to  take  advantage 
of  your  innocence  ; "  and  he  takes  between 
his  own  the  small  cold  haods  with  which 
she  would  fain  cover  her  face. 

••  Why  —  why  do  you  try  to  make  it 
harder  for  me?  "  she  cries,  while  the  tears 
drop  unheeded  upon  his  coat  sleeve  and 
her  own  hands. 

"Why?  Must  I  tell  you  why?"  She 
stops  crying  at  that  question  and  looks  at 
him  like  a  frightened  child,  for  she  cannot 
withdraw  her  hands  from  his,  oor  hide  her 
face  from  his  eyes. 

"  Do  you  know  now  ?  "  he  asks  again 
slowly,  whilst  at  the  rush  of  color  which 
his  look  has  brought  into  her  face  a  great 
gladness  takes  possession  of  his  heart 
and  holds  high  revel  there.  "  Do  you  not 
understand  that  it  is  because  I  would 
make  it  impossible?  Will  not  you  love 
roe,  do  you  not  already  love  me  a  little  ? 
Tell  me  —  answer  me." 

But  she  makes  no  answer.  -She  only 
droops  her  head  lower  and  pulls  her  hands 
away  from  him. 

He  lets  them  go  and  steps  back.  "  Then 
you  cannot,"  he  says  quietly.  "If  it  was 
not  so  you  could  not  send  me  away  with- 
out one  word.  At  least  you  would  speak 
to  roe.  You  need  not  be  afraid;  I  am 
not  going  to  force  an  answer  now;"  and 
he  makes  a  movement  as  if  to  leave  her. 
It  is  fortunate  that  her  confusion  is  too 
great  for  her  to  observe  that  his  voice  is 
not  so  desponding  as  his  words. 

"  Wait,"  she  says,  stretching  out  one 
imploring  hand ;  "  I  did  not  mean  to  be 
unkind." 

"Then  look  up.  Only  look  up,  and  I 
will  not  ask  you  to  speak  even  one  word." 

She  has  been  trained  under  a  strict 
rule,  and  with  her  obedience  is  almost  an 


instinct.  She  does  not  dream  of  resisting 
the  tone  of  authority,  gentle  as  it  is. 

Her  heart  is  beating  in  frightened 
throbs  ;  she  does  not  even  know  what  she 
would  say ;  her  long  lashes  are  still  wet 
with  tears ;  her  cheeks  are  burning ;  yet 
difficult  though  it  is,  she  does  not  hesitate 
to  lift  her  shy  eyes  to  his.  And  she  has 
no  need  to  speak,  for  they  have  told  him 
all  that  he  would  know. 

"My  sweet  little  love!"  be  cries  joy- 
ously, and  takes  her  in  his  arms ;  and  she 
does  not  struggle  or  try  to  speak,  but 
hides  her  face  upon  his  shoulder. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

Three  days  have  parsed  since  that 
stolen  interview  in  the  storeroom  —  three 
days  since  love  came  and  claimed  his  prey. 
He  has  reigned  with  undivided  sovereignty 
for  three  joyful  rosy  dawns  —  three  happy 
wakeful  nights,  in  Aim^e's  glad  young 
heart.  Horace  is  still  at  Pont-Avize ; 
they  are  not  as  yet  betrothed,  for  M.  Laval 
is  cautious.  He  has  two  strings  to  his 
bow,  and  he  will  not,  as  yet,  discard  either. 

If  young  Dallas  can  obtain  the  consent 
of  his  friends  and  the  approval  of  his  fam- 
ily, he  will  be  a  better  partly  for  Horace 
will  be  an  English  baronet  some  day,  and 
that  is  the  next  thing  to  a  lord.  But  he 
fears  lest  the  young  man  should  not  be 
able  to  carry  out  his  intentions ;  even  in 
England  parents  have  some  authority-, 
and  Sir  George  Dallas  may  withhold  bis 
consent.  As  to  the  young  people  marry- 
ing without  it,  such  a  thing  is  not  to  be 
thought  of  for  a  moment. 

So  M.  Laval  has  given  his  consent  con- 
ditionally, and  in  the  mean  time  no  word 
is  to  be  breathed  of  what  has  passed. 
Mademoiselle  Stephanie  has  alone  beeo 
consulted,  and  if  Marie  is  in  the  secret, 
she  is  prudent  enough  to  keep  her  owo 
counsel. 

Horace  has  written  to  his  father,  and 
M.  Laval  is  clever  enough  to  see  that  he 
is  uneasy  about  the  result. 

"  Well,  well  I  "  he  says  to  himself,  "*  I 
should  have  lilted  to  have  seen  the  girl 
tniladiy  but  if  it  is  not  to  be,  there  is  al- 
ways that  excellent  Blanchard ;  as  to 
Aim^e,  she  is  a  child  —  she  will  do  as  she 
is  told.  Every  girl  must  have  a  love 
affair  before  she  is  safely  married ;  but  in 
the  mean  time  they  must  not  see  too  much 
of  one  another." 

Horace  for  his  part  is  very  far  from  be- 
ing at  his  ease.  He  breathes  not  a  word 
of  bis  doubts  or  fears  to  Aim^e,  but  he 
thinks  of  the  old  home  and  the  tribe  ol 
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voaoger  brothers  and  sisters.  He  remem- 
bers his  father's  aDxieties  and  care  for  the 
fature,  above  all  he  remembers  a  fair- 
haired  English  girl  whose  fortune  would 
have  made  his  path  in  life  so  easy,  a  girl 
of  whom  his  mother  had  said,  **She  is 
so  good  and  true,  Horace ;  if  you  win  her 
vou  will  be  a  happy  man ; "  and  in  his 
heart  he  knows  that  only  a  week  ago  he 
was  ready  to  believe  that  she  was  right. 
Yet  at  least  be  was  not  pledged,  and 
though  he  has  sealed  his  love  to  Aim^e 
bat  by  one  kiss,  it  is  a  pledge  which  shall 
never  be  broken. 

When  the  letter  comes  at  last  he  opens 
it  with  nervous  haste,  and  as  he  turns  the 
first  page  his  brows  contract  and  an  angry 
light  comes  into  his  eyes.  He  for  once 
seeks  M.  Laval  of  his  own  accord,  but  it 
would  not  seem  that  the  hour  which  he 
spends  with  him  in  his  study  has  tended 
to  soothe  bis  perturbed  feelings.  As  he 
leaves  him  he  thrusts  the  letter  into  his 
pocket,  crushing  it  in  his  hand,  and  goes 
out  gloomily  into  the  street. 

''Go,  then,  if  you  will;  obtain  your  par- 
ents' permission  and  then  come  to  ask 
mine,'*  M.  Laval  has  said.  **It  is  well 
our  good  Blanchard  knows  not  of  this 
little  episode,"  he  thinks  to  himself  as  the 
young  man  leaves  him.  **  Bah,  it  is  the 
overture  before  the  opera,  the  grace  be- 
fore the  meat." 

'*He  is  insufiEerable,'*  Horace  says  to 
himself.  **Aim^e  shall  never  see  him 
again  when  once  we  are  married.  It  is 
useless  to  stay  here  longer ;  he  is  right. 
I  will  cross  to-night,  and  when  I  come 
back  it  will  be  to  take  her  away." 

It  is  hardly  evening  ;  as  yet  the  factory 
people  have  not  turned  out  from  their 
work,  the  streets  are  empty  and  silent,  the 
light  is  dull  and  grey,  there  is  an  oppres- 
sion in  the  air  as  of  a  coming  storm.  For 
once,  as  Horace  acknowledges  in  the  midst 
of  his  irritation,  fortune  favors  him.  As 
he  looks  down  the  street  he  sees  Aim^e 
coming  towards  him.  She  is  on  her  way 
home  from  vespers,  for  it  is 'a  feast-day. 
She  is  accompanied  only  by  Marie,  who 
walks  muttering  and  grumbling  close  at 
her  .heels. 

They  have  come  to  the  stone  bridge 
which  leads  over  the  river.  They  stop 
for  an  instant  to  allow  a  laden  wagon,  with 
its  team  of  horses  jingling  their  bells,  to 
pass  them  by,  and  in  a  moment  Horace  is 
on  the  narrow  footway  beside  them. 

^  Marie,"  he  says,  with  an  authoritative 
tap  on  the  old  woman's  shoulder,  **  Ma- 
rie, my  good  woman,  you  are  fatigued.  I 
see  you  pant  for  breath.    Here  on  this 


stone  seat  vou  may  rest  yourself.  I  am 
going  to  take  Mile.  Aim^e  down  to  the 
water's  side.  And  remember  silence  and 
discretion  are  a  woman's  greatest  vir- 
tues ;  even  in  this  world  they  shall  be  re- 
warded." 

**  Ah,  monsieur,  it  is  a  crime,  a  treach- 
ery that  you  would  have  me  commit," 
cries  the  old  servant,  but  be  pays  no  heed 
to  her,  and  so  she  resigns  herself,  and 
seated  upon  the  bench  which  he  has 
pointed  out  she  folds  her  brown,  wrinkled 
hands  over  her  brown  stuff  petticoat. 

Then  it  is  that  Horace,  turning  his 
flushed,  handsome,  smiling  face  upon  her, 
tells  Aim^e  that  she  is  to  come  with  him. 
And  she  does  not  resist  his  will,  for  is  it 
not  her  joy  to  obey  his  behests  ? 

Down  by  the  banks  of  the  slow  stream 
there  are  some  thick  alder  bushes,  and 
above  them  rows  of  tall  Lombardy  pop-^ 
lars.  It  is  a  pleasant  spot  at  hot  noon- 
tides, when  the  cattle  stand  in  the  shade 
with  their  feet  in  the  running  water,  when 
the  high  grasses  are  mixed  with  gaudy 
flowers  and  the  hot  air  stirs  in  them  and 
comes  back  again  laden  with  their  fra- 
grance; it  is  a  pleasant  spot  even  on  this 
overclouded  afternoon,  when  on  the  west- 
ern horizon  in  a  haze  of  yellow  light  the 
sun  is  sinking  softly  and  sweetly  to  his 
rest.  There  is  a  kind  of  tender  solemnity 
about  the  subdued  light  and  the  unusual 
stillness. 

Perhaps  Aimde  is  afiEected  by  it,  forshe 
does  not  look  up  at  Horace  or  try  to 
speak  as  she  walks  along  with  bim  by  the 
side  of  the  sluggish  stream. 

**  The  letter  has  come,  Aim^e,"  he  says, 
**and  I  see  now  that  it  was  a  mistake  to 
write.  I  cannot  make  them  understand. 
Your  father,  too,  lays  upon  me  hard  con- 
ditions. I  think  I  must  leave  you  just  for 
a  little,  that  I  may  come  back,  when  no 
one  can  forbid  it,  and  claim  you  as  my 
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own. 

He  speaks  quickly,  with  a  remembrance 
of  his  interview  with  M.  Laval  and  his 
father's  letter  making  his  tone  more  full 
of  annoyance  than  she  has  ever  heard  it 
before. 

She  does  not  speak  for  an  instant,  but 
it  seems  to  him  the  little  hand  he  holds 
is  cold  and  nerveless  in  his  clasp  and  he 
presses  quick  kisses  upon  it  and  draws 
her  nearer  to  him. 

**  Your  father  will  not  risk  anything,  my 
darling.  He  cannot  see  that  if  we  were 
once  married  all  would  be  right  in  the 
end." 

**  He  wishes  your  father  also  to  give 
consent?    But  is  not  that  right?"  asks 
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Aim^e  timidly;  ''I  have  never  yet  heard 
that  any  one  was  married  without  the  con- 
sent of  their  parents." 

"People  are  never  married  with  it  in 
England/'  says  Horace  succinctly.  How 
can  he  tell  her  that  any  one  in  this  wide 
world  dares  to  hold  her  lower  than  him- 
self? 

**  But  you  must  not  let  me  be  the  cause 
of  your  parents  being  angry  with  you. 
You  must  not  grieve  them  for  my  sake, 
Horace,*'  speaking  the  last  word  almost 
under  her  breath. 

**  They  have  no  right  to  be  angry  or 
grieved  either,"  he  answers  quickly. 
**  Grieved  that  I  should  have  gathered  the 
sweetest,  fairest  little  flower  that  ever 
blossomed  I  It  is  only  that  English  peo- 
ple are  so  narrow-minded  that  they  can 
only  appreciate  themselves.*' 

**  It  is,  then,  because  1  am  French  that 
they  will  not  approve  of  me.'' 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  he  says  reluc- 
tantly. 

"  And  then  your  papa  is  noble,  and  our 
family  is  not ;  and  also  it  is  true  I  shall 
have  so  small  a  fortune.  He  would  have 
wished  you  to  marry  some  rich  lady  per- 
haps." 

•*  Perhaps,"  echoes  Horace  evasively. 

His  short  answers  fall  like  so  many 
stabs  upon  her  heart,  ii  this  is  true, 
and  he  cannot  deny  it,  what  is  to  be 
the  end? 

"  What  are  we  to  do,  then  ?  "  she  cries, 
whilst  her  tears  fall  fast. 

^  We  must  be  true  to  one  another," 
says  her  lover  eagerly.  *Mt  is  only  a 
question  of  waiting  until  I  come  back 
from  England.     When  I  am  face  to  face 

with  them It  is  nothing  but  these 

preconceived  notions ;  this  absurd  insu- 
lar pride." 

He  breaks  ofiE.  It  is  not  so  easy  to 
make  all  this  plain  to  her.  She  looks  at 
him  wistfully  enough,  poor  child,  but  she 
does  not  speak,  for  she  does  not  know 
what  to  say. 

'•  It  will  not  be  very  long."  he  continues, 
speaking  rather  low  and  quickly,  and  look- 
ing away  from  her.  "Only  eight  hours 
from  Havre  to  Southampton,  and  then  1 
am  close  to  my  home.  It  will  be  nearly 
as  quick  as  writing,  and  so  much  better. 
I  suppose  they  will  want  me  to  stay  a  few 
days,  and  it  would  not  do  to  put  them  out, 
would  it?  If  you  can  spare  roe,  perhaps 
I  had  better  stay  a  week." 

"  You  must  not  think  me  so  unreason- 
able," she  says  gently.  "1  can  wait.  It 
will  only  be  seven  days  after  all." 

Only  seven  days,"  he  echoes  mechani- 
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cally,  but  somehow  he  wishes  she  would 
not  be  so  literal. 

"It  will  soon  pass,"  he  continues,  after 
a  pause,  more  cheerfully.  "  Do  you  know 
it  is  only  ten  days  since  we  first  met?  " 

"  I  know,"  she  answered  softly.  Was 
not  each  day  as  distinct  as  yesterday, 
marked  with  gilded  letters  in  love's  calen- 
dar? 

"  And  you  have  already  learnt  to  love 
me,"  he  cries  again  gladly,  for  sitting  here 
with  her  hand  in  his,  even  though  they 
are  so  soon  to  part,  he  cannot  choose  but 
be  glad.  "  Oh,  my  little  pore  love,  how 
unworthy  of  you  I  am  I  Why  did  this 
dull  old  town,  of  all  places  in  the  world, 
hold  within  it  such  a  treasure  for  me?" 

She  shakes  her  head  and  half  laughs  at 
that.  What  is  she  but  a  little  wild  flower 
he  has  stooped  to  gather  ? 

"  Horace,"  she  says,  after  a  little  while, 
standing  up  and  speaking  gently  yet  de- 
cidedly, "  we  must  go.     1 1  is  late  already." 

So  the  moment  of  parting  has  arrived, 
yet  no  words  come  to  his  lips,  for  a  sud- 
den sharp  pain  contracts  his  breast.  He 
hesitates,  and  as  if  searching  for  help, 
looks  blankly  round  him. 

The  long  shadows  lie  across  the  flat 
pastures,  a  white  mist  is  rising  along  the 
river's  bank,  and  slowly  the  dusky  hand- 
maid of  the  coming  night  is  wrapping  the 
distant  outlines  in  its  soft  mantle  of  oly 
scurity.  In  the  stillness  you  can  hear  the 
faint  swish  and  ripple  of  the  water  amongst 
the  rushes  and  the  whirr  of  a  bat's  wing 
in  the  air. 

When  he  turns  to  the  girl  once  more 
all  the  glad  light  has  died  out  of  his  eager 
eyes,  and  his  face  is  white. 

"  You  will  not  forget  me,"  he  says,  in  a 
passionate  whisper.  "  Never  doubt  me ; 
never  cease  to  believe  that  I  love  you. 
Never,  my  sweet  one,  never." 

"  Why  do  you  ask  ?  "  she  says,  with  an 
innocent  wonder  in  her  eyes  lifted  to  neet 
his  searching  gaze.  "  How  could  I  for- 
get?" 

His  only  answer  is  to  take  her  in  his 
arms  and  press  his  farewell  kisses  upoa 
her  lips.  God  knows  he  means  to  be  true 
to  her,  and  yet  in  some  sort  he  recoils 
before  that  perfect  trust  which  makes  no 
protestations,  exacts  no  pledges,  and  is 
above  all  promises. 

He  would  rather  that  she  had  wept,  but 
her  excitement  is  too  highly  wrought  to 
allow  of  tears. 

In  the  darkness  of  the  night,  in  the  un- 
welcome dawn  which  tells  her  that  he  is 
gone,  in  the  days  when  he  is  absent,  she 
will  have  time  enough  for  tears. 
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From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
A  DIALOGUE  ON  NOVELS. 

''After  all,"  said  Mrs.  Blake,  the  emi- 
oeot  novelist,  *'  with  the  exception  of  very 
few  touches,  there  is  nothing  human  in 
'VVuthering  Heights;'  those  people  with 
their  suilenoess  and  coldness  and  frenzy 
are  none  of  them  real  men  and  women, 
such  as  Charlotte  Bronte  would  have 
given  us  had  she  written  the  book  instead 
of  her  sister.  You  can't  deny  that.  Mon- 
sieur Marcel." 

They  had  clambered  through  the  steep, 
bleak  Yorkshire  village,  which  trickles, 
a  watercourse  of  rough  black  masonry, 
down  the  green  hillside;  past  the  inn 
where  Braowell  Bronte  drank  and  raved ; 
through  the  churchyard,  a  grim,  grassless 
garden  of  blackened  tombstones;  under 
the  windows  of  the  Brontes'  parsonage ; 
and  still  higher,  up  the  slippery  slope  of 
coarse,  sere  grass,  on  to  the  undulating 
flatness  of  Haworth  Moor. 

Andr^  Marcel,  the  subtle  young  French 
critic  and  novelist,  who  bad  come  to 
Yorkshire  in  order  to  study  the  Brontes, 
listened  to  Mrs.  Blake  with  disappointed 
pensiveness.  Knowing  more  of  English 
things  than  most  Frenchmen,  and  with  a 
natural  preference  for  the  exotic  of  all 
kinds,  it  was  part  of  his  mission  to  make 
known  to  the  world  that  England  really 
was  what,  in  the  days  of  Goethe,  Italy 
had  falsely  been  supposed  to  be  —  a  sort  of 
exceptional  and  esoteric  country,  whence 
aesthetic  and  critical  natures  might  get 
weird  and  exquisite  moral  impressions  as 
they  got  orchids  and  porcelain  and  lacquer 
from  Japan.  Such  being  the  case,  this 
clever  woman  with  her  clever  novels,  both 
so  narrow  and  so  normal,  so  full  at  once 
of  scepticism  and  of  respect  for  precedent, 
gave  htm  as  much  of  a  sense  of  annoy- 
ance and  hostility  almost  as  his  placid, 
pessimistic,  purely  artistic  and  speculative 
nature  could  experience. 

They  walked  00  for  some  minutes  in 
silence.  Marcel  and  Mrs.  Blake  behind, 
Baldwin  and  his  cousin  Dorothy  in  front, 
trampling  the  rough  carpet  of  lilac  and 
black  heather  matted  with  long  withered 
grass  and  speckled  with  the  bright  scarlet 
of  sere  bilberry  leaves;  the  valleys  grad- 
ually closing  up  all  around;  the  green 
pasture  slopes,  ribbed  with  black  stone 
fences,  gradually  meeting  one  another, 
uniting,  disappearing,  absorbed  in  the  un- 
dulating sea  of  moorland,  spreading  soli- 
tary, face  to  face  with  the  low,  purplish- 
grey  sky.  As  Mrs.  Blake  spoke,  Dorothy 
turned  round  eagerly. 

**Tbey  are  not  real  men  and  women, 


the  people  in  *  Wuthering  Heights,'  **  she 
said  ;  **  but  they  are  real  all  the  same. 
Don't  you  feel  that  they  are  real,  Mon- 
sieur Marcel,  when  you  look  about  you 
now  ?  Don't  you  feel  that  they  are  these 
moors,  and  the  sunshine,  the  clouds,  the 
winds,  the  storms  upon  them  ?  " 

*'  All  the  moors  and  all  the  storms  upon 
them  put  together  haven't  the  importance 
for  a  human  being  that  has  one  well- 
understood  real  character  of  Charlotte 
Bronte's  or  George  Eliot's,"  answered 
Mrs.  Blake  coldly. 

"  I  quite  understand  your  point  of  view," 
said  Marcel ;  "  but,  for  all  my  admira- 
tion for  Charlotte  Brontg  and  George 
Eliot,  I  can't  agree  that  either  of  them, 
or  any  writer  of  their  school  can  give 
us  anything  of  the  value  of  *  Wuthering 
Heights.'  After  all,  what  do  we  gain  by 
their  immense  powers  of  psychological 
analysis  and  reconstruction?  Merely  a 
partial  insight  into  a  certain  number  of 
characters  —  characters  which,  whatever 
the  genius  of  the  novelist,  can  be  only 
approximations  to  reality,  because  they 
are  the  result  of  the  study  of  something 
of  which  we  can  never  completely  under- 
stand the  nature  —  because  it  is  outside 
ourselves." 

Mrs.  Blake,  who  could  understand  of 
Marcel's  theories  only  the  fact  they  were 
extremely  distasteful  to  herself,  began  to 
laugh. 

**  If  we  are  never  to  understand  any- 
thing except  ourselves,  I  think  we  had 
better  leave  ofiE  novel-writing  at  once, 
Monsieur  Marcel,"  she  said. 

"  I  don't  think  that  would  suit  Marcel 
at  all,  "put  in  Baldwin,  "and  he  does  not 
by  any  means  condemn  the  ordinary  novel 
for  being  what  he  considers  a  mere  ap- 
proximation to  reality.  All  he  says  is, 
that  he  prefers  books  where  there  is  no 
attempt  at  completely  solving  what  he 
considers  the  inscrutable  —  namely,  the 
character  of  every  one  not  oneself.  He 
perceives,  more  than  most  people,  per* 
haps  even  too  much,  the  complexity  of 
human  nature;  and  what  to  you  or  me  is 
a  complete  moral  portrait  is  to  him  a  mere 
partial  representation.  I  personally  think 
that  it  is  all  the  better  for  us  if  we  are  un- 
able to  see  every  little  moral  nerve  and 
muscle  in  our  neighbors  :  there  are  in  all 
of  us  remains  of  machinery  which  belongs 
to  something  baser,  and  is  little  or  not  at 
all  put  in  movement.  If  we  could  see  all 
the  incipient  thoughts  and  incipient  feel- 
ings of  even  the  best  people,  we  should 
probably  form  a  much  less  really  just  es- 
timate of  them  than  we  do  at  present. 
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It  is  not  morally  correct,  any  more  than 
it  is  artistically  correct,  to  see  the  micro- 
scopic and  the  hidden." 

**  1  don't  know  about  that,"  said  Mar- 
cel. "  But  I  know  that,  by  the  fatality  of 
heredity  on  one  hand,  a  human  being:  con- 
tains within  himself  a  number  of  different 
tendencies,  ail  moulded,  it  is  true,  into 
one  character,  but  existing  none  the  less 
each  in  its  special  nature,  ready  to  re- 
spond to  its  special  stimulus  from  with- 
out ;  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  fatality  of 
environment  every  human  being  is  modi- 
fied in  many  different  ways:  he  is  rammed 
into  a  place  until  he  fits  it,  and  absorbs 
fragments  of  all  the  other  personalities 
with  whom  he  is  crushed  together.  So 
that  there  must  be,  in  all  of  us,  even  in 
the  most  homogeneous,  tendencies  which, 
from  not  having  met  their  appropriate 
stimulus,  may  be  lying  unsuspected  at  the 
very  bottom  of  our  nature,  far  below  the 
level  of  consciousness ;  but  which,  on  the 
approach  of  the  specific  stimulus,  or 
merely  on  the  occasion  of  any  violent 
shaking  of  the  whole  nature,  will  sud- 
denly come  to  the  surface.  Now  it  seems 
to  me  that  such  complications  of  main  and 
minor  characteristics,  such  complications 
inherited  or  induced,  of  half-perceived  or 
dormant  qualities,  can  be  disentangled, 
made  intelligible,  when  the  writer  is  speak- 
ing of  himself,  may  be  shown  even  un- 
consciously to  himself;  but  they  cannot 
be  got  at  in  a  third  person.  Therefore 
I  ^ive  infinitely  less  value  to  one  of  your 
writers  with  universal  intuition  and  sym- 
pathy, writing  of  approximate  realities 
neither  himself  nor  yourself,  than  to  one 
who  like  Emily  Bronte  simply  shows  us 
men,  women,  nature,  passion,  life,  all  seen 
through  the  medium  of  her  own  person- 
ality. It  is  this  sense  of  coming  really 
ancl  absolutely  in  contact  with  a  real  soul 
which  gives  such  a  poignancy  to  a  certain 
very  small  class  of  books  —  books,  to 
my  mind,  the  most  precious  we  have  — 
such  as  the 'Memoirs' of  St.  Augustine, 
the  'Vita  Nuova/  the  'Confessions'  of 
Jean-Jacques  Rousseau;  and  *  Wuthering 
Heights,' although  an  infinitely  non-imagi- 
native book,  seems  to  me  worthy  to  be 
ranked  with  these." 

Dorothy  Orme  had  been  walking  si- 
lently in  front,  her  hat  slung  on  her  arm, 
her  light  curly  hair  flying  in  the  wind,  fill- 
ing her  arms  with  pale  lilac  heather;  and 
seeming  to  the  Frenchman  a  kind  of  out- 
come of  the  moor,  an  illustration  of 
*' Wuthering  Heights;"  something  akin 
to  Emily  Bronte's  heroine,  nay,  rather  to 
Emily  BrontS  herself,  as  she  existed  for 


his  imagination.  She  turned  round  as 
he  spoke,  and  said,  with  a  curious  mix- 
ture of  surprise,  pain,  and  reproach,  — 

'*  I  am  glad  you  put  '  Wuthering 
Heights '  with  the  *  Vita  Nuova ; '  but  bow 
can  you  mention  in  the  same  breath  those 
disgusting,  degraded  'Confessions'  of 
Rousseau  ?  I  once  tried  to  read  tbem, 
and  they  made  me  feel  sick." 

Marcel  looked  at  her  with  grave  admira- 
tion. *'  Mademoiselle,"  he  said,  "  the 
'Confessions'  are  not  a  book  for  you;  a 
diseased  soul  like  Jean-Jacques  ought 
never  to  be  obtruded  upon  your  notice; 
you  ought  to  read  only  things  like 
'Wuthering  Heights'  and  the  'Vita  Nuo- 
va,' just  as  you  ought  to  walk  on  these 
moors,  but  not  among  the  squalor  and 
confusion  of  a  big  town ;  you  nt  into  the 
one  and  not  into  the  other.  But  I  pot 
the  '  Confessions '  by  the  side  of  these 
other  books  because  they  belong  in  their 
deeply  troubling  way,  as  the  *  Vita  Nuo- 
va '  is  in  its  perfect  serenity,  to  that  very 
small  class  of  scarcely  self-conscious  rev- 
elations of  personality  which  may  teach 
us  what  the  novel  should  aim  at." 

Dorothy  did  not  answer.  This  young 
man,  with  his  keen  appreciation,  his  deli- 
cate enthusiasm  alike  for  purity  and  im- 
purity, puzzled  her  and  made  her  unhappy. 
She  felt  sure  he  was  good  himself,  yet  bis 
notions  were  so  very  strange. 

"At  that  rate,"  put  in  Mrs.  Blake, 
"there  is  an  end  of  the  novel  as  a  work  of 
art,  if  we  are  to  make  it  into  a  study  of 
the  mere  psychology  of  a  single  individual. 
As  it  is,  the  perpetual  preoccupation  of 
psychology  has  pretty  well  got  rid  of  ail 
real  interest  of  plot  and  incident,  and  is 
rapidly  getting  rid  of  all  humor;  a  comic 
character  like  those  of  Dickens,  and  even 
those  of  Thackeray,  will  soon  be  out  of 
the  question.  Did  you  read  an  extraordi- 
narily suggestive  article  by  Mr.  Hille- 
brand,  which  appeared  in  the  Conttmpo* 
rary  last  year,  contrasting  the  modern 
novel  with  the  old  one?  It  was  very  one- 
sided, of  course ;  but  in  many  things  won- 
derfully correct.  1  felt  that  he  must  coo- 
demn  my  novels  along  with  the  others, 
but  I  was  pleased ;  it  was  as  if  Fielding's 
ghost  had  told  us  his  opinion  of  modem 
novelists." 

Dorothy  Orme  was  not  addicted  to  lit- 
erary discussion ;  but  the  recollection  of 
this  article  seemed  suddenly  to  transform 
her. 

"  I  read  it,"  she  cried  eagerly ;  "  I  bated 
it.  He  was  verv  angry  with  George  Eliot 
because  she  had  made  the  story  of  Doro- 
thea and  CasauboQ  tragic,  instead  of  mak* 
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\ng  it  farcical,  as  I  suppose  Fielding  or 
some  such  creature  would  have  done ;  he 
woald  have  liked  some  disgusting,  ridicu- 
lous comedy  of  an  old  pedant,  a  sort  of 
Don  Bartolo,  and  a  girl  whom  he  bored 
and  who  made  fun  of  him.  Did  he  never 
ask  himself  whether  the  reality  of  a  situ- 
ation such  as  that  of  Dorothea  and  Casau- 
boa  would  be  more  comic  or  tragic, 
whether  we  should  be  seeing  things  more 
as  they  really  are,  whether  we  should  be 
entering  more  into  the  feelings  of  the 
people  themselves,  whether  we  should  be 
placing  ourselves  more  in  the  position  to 
help,  to  diminish  unhappiness,  by  laugh- 
ing at  Dorothea  and  Casaubon,  or  by  cry- 
ing at  their  story?  I  am  sure  we  are  far 
too  apt  [o  laugh  at  things  already.  I  dare 
say  that  the  sense  of  the  ridiculous  is  a 
verv  useful  thing ;  I  dare  say  it  helps  to 
make  the  world  more  supportable ;  but 
Dot  when  the  sense  of  the  ridiculous 
makes  us  see  things  as  they  are  not,  or  as 
tbey  are  merely  superficially;  when  it 
makes  us  feel  pleased  and  passive  where 
we  ought  to  be  pained  and  active.  People 
have  a  way  of  talking  about  the  tendency 
which  the  wish  for  nobility  and  beauty 
has  to  make  as  see  things  in  the  wrong 
light;  but  there  is  much  more  danger, 
surely,  of  that  sort  of  falsification  from 
our  desire  for  the  comic.  There's  Don 
Quixote  —  we  have  laughed  at  him  quite 
long  enough.  I  wish  some  one  would 
write  a  book  now  about  the  reverse  of 
Don  Quixote,  about  a  good  and  kind  and 
helpful  man  who  is  made  unjust,  unkind, 
and  useless  by  his  habit  of  seeking  for 
the  ridiculous,  by  his  habit  of  seeing  wind- 
mills where  there  are  real  giants,  and 
coarse  peasants  where  there  are  really 
princesses.  The  history  of  that  man,  ab- 
surd though  it  may  seem  as  a  whole, 
would  yet  be,  in  its  part,  the  history  of 
some  little  bit  of  the  life  of  all  of  us ;  a 
bit  which  might  be  amusing  enough  to 
novelists  of  the  old  school,  but  is  sad 
enough  I  think,  in  all  conscience,  when 
we  look  back  upon  it  in  ourselves.*' 

Marcel  looked  up.  To  him  the  weird- 
est and  most  exotic  flowers  of  this  moral 
smd  intellectual  Japan  called  England, 
were  ifs  young  women,  wonderful  it 
seemed  to  him  in  delicacy,  in  brilliancy  of 
color,  in  bigam  outline,  in  imaginatively 
stimulating  and  yet  reviving  perfume ;  and 
ever  since  he  had  met  her  a  few  days  ago, 
this  cousin  of  his  old  friend  Baldwin,  this 
Dorothy  Orme,  painter,  sculptor,  philan- 
thropist, and  mystic,  with  the  sea-blue 
eyes,  and  the  light  hair  that  seemed  always 
caught  up  by  the  breeze,  this  creature  at 


once  so  mature  and  so  immature,  so  full  of 
enthusiasm,  so  unconscious  of  passion,  so 
boldly  conversant  with  evil  in  the  abstract, 
so  pathetically  ignorant  of  evil  in  the  con- 
crete, had  appeared  to  him  as  almost  the 
strangest  of  all  these  strange  English 
girls  who  fascinated  him  as  a  poet  and  a 
critic. 

Baldwin  had  affectionately  taken  his 
cousin's  arm  and  passed  it  through  his 
own. 

"You  are  quite  right,  Dorothy,"  he 
said;  "you  have  put  into  words  what  I 
myself  felt  while  reading  that  paper ;  but 
then,  you  know,  unfortunately,  as  one 
grows  older  —  and  I  am  a  good  bit  older 
than  you  — one  is  apt  to  let  oneself  drift 
into  looking  at  people  only  from  the  comic 
side;  it  is  so  much  easier,  and  saves  one 
such  a  deal  of  useless  pain  and  rage. 
But  you  are  quite  right  all  the  same.  A 
substitution  of  psychological  sympathetic 
interest  for  the  comic  interest  of  former 
days  has  certainly  taken  place  in  the 
novel ;  and  is  taking  place  more  and  more 
every  day.  But  I  don't  think,  with  Mrs. 
Blake  and  Hillebrand,  that  this  is  at  all  a 
matter  for  lamentation.  Few  things  strike 
me  more  in  old  fiction,  especially  if  we  go 
back  a  century,  than  the  curious  callous- 
ness which  many  of  its  incidents  reveal ; 
a  callousness  not  merely  to  many  impres- 
sions of  disgust  and  shame,  which  to  the 
modern  mind  would  counterbalance  the 
pleasure  of  mere  droll  contrast,  as  is  so 
constantly  the  case  in  Rabelais  (where  we 
can't  laugh  because  we  have  to  hold  our 
nose),  but  also  to  impressions  of  actual 
pain  at  the  pain,  moral  or  physical,  endured 
by  the  person  at  whom  we  are  laughing ;  of 
indignation  at  the  baseness  or  cruelty  of 
those  through  whose  agency  that  comic 
person  is  made  comic.  After  all,  a  great 
deal  of  what  people  are  pleased  to  call  the 
healthy  sense  of  fun  of  former  days  is 
merely  the  sense  of  fun  of  the  boy  who 
pours  a  glass  of  water  down  his  com- 
panion's back,  of  the  young  brutes  who 
worry  an  honest  woman  in  the  street,  of 
the  ragamuffins  who  tie  a  saucepan  to  a 
cat's  tail  and  hunt  it  along.  Sometimes 
it  is  even  more  deliberately  wanton  and 
cruel;  it  is  the  spiritual  equivalent  of 
the  cock-fighting  and  bull-baiting,  of  the 
amusement  at  what  Michelet  reckons 
among  the  three  great  jokes  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  "la  grimace  du  pendu."  It 
is  possible  that  we  may  at  some  future 
period  be  in  danger  of  becoming  too 
serious,  too  sympathizing,  of  losing  our 
animal  spirits ;  but  I  don't  see  any  such 
danger  in  the  present.    And  I  do  see  that 
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it  18  a  gain,  DOt  only  in  our  souls,  but  in 
the  actual  influence  on  the  amount  of  good 
and  bad  in  the  world,  that  certain  things 
which  amused  our  ancestors,  the  grimace 
of  the  dupe,  of  the  betrayed  husband,  of 
the  kicked  servant,  should  no  longer 
amuse,  but  merely  make  us  sorry  or  in- 
dignant. Let  us  laugh  by  all  means,  but 
not  when  others  are  crying/' 

**  I  perfectly  agree  with  you,**  said  Mar- 
cel. "What  people  call  the  comic  is  a 
lower  form  of  art;  legitimate,  but  only  in 
so  far  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  the 
higher.  Complete  beauty  in  sculpture,  in 
painting,  and  in  music  has  never  been 
compatible  with  the  laughable,  and  I 
think  it  will  prove  to  be  the  same  in  fiction. 
To  begin  with,  all  great  art  carries  with  it 
a  poignancy  which  is  incompatible  with  the 
desire  to  langh." 

**  The  French  have  strangely  changed," 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Blake.  "It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  you  belong  to  the  country 
which  produced  Rabelais,  and  Moli^re, 
and  Voltaire,  Monsieur  Marcel." 

Marcel  sighed.  "  I  know  it  is,"  he  said ; 
**  it  is  sad,  perhaps,  as  it  is  always  sad  to 
see  that  one  is  no  longer  a  child,  but  a 
man.  Our  childhood,  at  least  as  artists, 
is  over;  we  have  lost  our  laughter,  our 
pleasure  in  romping.  But  we  can  under- 
stand and  feel ;  we  are  men." 

Mrs.  Blake  looked  shrewdly  at  the 
young  man.  "It  seems  to  me  that  they 
were  men  also,  those  of  the  past,"  she 
answered.  "  They  laughed ;  but  they  also 
suffered,  and  hoped,  and  hated ;  and  the 
laugh  seemed  to  fit  in  with  the  rest.  Your 
modern  French  literature  seems  to  me  no 
longer  French  :  it  all  somehow  comes  out 
of  Rousseau.  Balzac,  Flaubert,  Zola, 
Baudelaire,  all  that  comes  out  of  those 
'  Confessions  *  which  you  choose  to  place 
by  the  side  of  the  'Vita  Nuova.'  And  as 
Rousseau,  who  certainly  was  not  a  true 
Frenchman,  has  never  seemed  to  be  a 
genuine  man  either,  but  a  sickly,  morbid 
piece  of  half  developed  precocity,  so  I 
cannot  admit  that  the  present  phase  of 
French  literature  represents  manhood  as 
opposed  to  the  French  literature  of  the 
past.  Had  there  remained  in  France 
more  of  the  old  power  of  laughter,  we 
should  not  have  had  your  Zolas  and  Bau- 
delaires,  or  rather  the  genius  of  your  Zolas 
and  Baudelaires  would  have  been  healthy 
and  useful.  Don*t  wish  to  lose  that  laugh 
of  yours,  Monsieur  Marcel;  our  moral 
health  here,  in  England,  where  evil  is 
brutish,  depends  upon  seriousness ;  yours, 
in  France,  where  evil  immediately  be- 
comes intellectual,  depends  upon  laughter. 
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I  am  an  old  woman,  so  you  must  not  be 
offended  with  me." 

"  There  is  a  deal  of  truth  in  what  you 
say,"  said  Baldwin.  "  The  time  will  come, 
I  am  sure,  when  Frenchmen  will  look 
back  upon  the  literature  of  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  not  as  a  product  of  maturity, 
but  rather  as  a  symptom  of  a  particular 
sort  of  humorless  morbidness  which  is 
one  of  the  unbeautiful  phases  of  growth." 

Marcel  shook  his  head.  "  You  are  mere* 
ly  failing  foul  of  a  new  form  of  art  because 
it  does  not  answer  to  the  critical  stand- 
ards which  you  have  deduced  from  an  old 
one.  The  art  which  deals  with  human 
emotions  real  and  really  appreciated  is  a 
growth  of  our  century,  and  mainly  a  growth 
of  my  country;  and  you  are  criticising  it 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  quite  different 
art,  which  made  use  of  only  an  approzi« 
mation  to  psychological  reality,  for  the 
sake  of  a  tragic  or  comic  effect ;  it  is  as  if 
vou  criticised  a  landscape  by  Corot,  where 
beauty  is  extracted  out  of  the  quality  of 
the  light,  of  the  soil,  and  the  dampness  or 
dryness  of  the  air,  without  a  thought  of 
the  human  figure,  because  it  is  not  like 
the  little  bits  of  conventional  landscape 
which  Titian  used  to  complete  the  scheme 
of  his  groups  of  saints  or  nymphs.  Shake- 
speare and  Cervantes  are  legitimate ;  but 
we  moderns  are  legitimate  also:  they 
sought  for  artistic  effects  new  in  their 
day;  we  seek  for  artistic  effects  new  in 
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ours. 

Baldwin  was  twisting  a  long  brown  rush 
between  his  fingers  meditatively,  looking 
straight  before  him  upon  the  endless,  grey 
and  purple,  thundercloud-colored  undula- 
tions of  heather. 

"  I  think,"  he  said,  "  that  you  imagine 
you  are  seeking  new  artistic  effects ;  but 
I  think,  also,  that  you  are  mistaken,  sim- 
ply because  I  feel  daily  more  persuaded 
that  artistic  aims  are  only  partially  com- 
patible with  psychological  aims,  and  that 
the  more  the  novel  becomes  psychologi- 
cal the  less  also  will  it  become  artistic. 
The  aim  of  art,  of  painting,  sculpture,  mu- 
sic, and  architecture,  is,  if  we  put  aside 
the  mere  display  of  technical  skill,  which, 
as  a  rule,  appears  only  to  the  technically 
initiated  —  the  aim  of  art  is  the  production 
of  something  which  shall  give  us  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  pleasure  associated  with 
the  word  beautifui^  pleasure  given  to  our 
aesthetic  faculties,  which  have  a  mode  of 
action  and  necessities  as  special  and  as 
impossible  to  translate  into  the  mode  of 
action  and  necessities  of  our  logical  aod 
animal  faculties  as  it  is  impossible  to  trans- 
late the  impressions  of  sight  into  the  im- 
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pressioQs  of  bearing.  All  art  addresses 
itself,  however  uncoosciously  and  however 
much  hampered  by  extraneous  necessities, 
to  a  desire  belonging  to  these  aesthetic 
faculties,  to  a  desire  for  the  beautiful. 
Now,  to  postulate  such  a  predominant  de- 
sire for  the  beautiful  in  a  literary  work 
dealing  exclusively  with  human  emotion 
and  action  seems  to  me  utterly  absurd. 
First,  because  mere  beauty,  the  thing 
which  gives  us  the  specific  aesthetic  im- 
pression, exists,  I  believe,  in  its  absolute 
reality  only  in  the  dom.^n  of  the  senses 
and  of  the  sensuous  impressions  recalled 
and  reconstructed  by  the  intellect ;  and 
because  I  believe  that  it  is  merely  by 
analogy,  and  because  we  perceive  that 
such  a  pleasure  is  neither  unreasoning 
and  animal  nor  intellectual  and  utilitarian, 
that  we  apply  to  pleasing  moral  impres- 
sions the  adjective  beautiful.  The  beau- 
tiful, therefore,  according  to  my  view,  can 
exist  in  literature  only  inasmuch  as  litera- 
ture reproduces  and  reconstructs  certain 
sensuous  impressions  which  we  name 
beautiful,  or  as  it  deals  with  such  moral  ef- 
fects  as  give  us  an  unmixed,  direct  unutili- 
tarian  pleasure  analogous  to  that  produced 
by  these  sensuous  impressions  of  beauty. 
Now,  human  character,  emotion,  and  ac- 
tion not  merely  present  us  with  a  host  of 
impressions  which,  applying  an  aesthetical 
word  to  moral  phenomena,  are  more  or 
less  ugly;  but,  by  the  very  fatality  of 
things,  nearly  always  require  for  the  pro- 
duction of  what  we  call  moral  beauty  a 
certain  proportion  of  moral  ugliness  to 
make  it  visible.  It  is  not  so  in  art.  A 
dark  background,  necessary  to  throw  a 
figure  into  full  light,  is  as  much  part  of 
the  beautiful  whole  as  the  figure  in  the 
light;  whereas  moral  beauty — namely, 
virtue  —  can  scarcely  be  conceived  as  ex- 
isting, except  in  a  passive  and  almost 
invisible  condition,  unless  it  be  brought 
out  by  struggle  with  vice ;  so  that  we  canH 
get  rid  of  ugliness  in  this  department.  On 
the  other  hand,  while  the  desire  for  beauty 
can  never  be  paramount  in  a  work  dealing 
with  human  character  and  emotion,  at 
least  in  anything  like  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  paramount  in  a  work  dealing  with 
lines,  colors,  or  sounds ;  there  are  con- 
oected  with  this  work,  dealing  with  human 
character  and  emotion,  desires  special  to 
itself,  independent  of,  and  usually  hostile 
to,  the  desire  of  beauty  —  such  desires  as 
those  for  psychological  truth  and  for  dra- 
matic excitement.  You  may  say  that  these 
are  themselves,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
desires  without  any  proximate  practical 
object,  artistic;  and  that,  io  this  sense, 


every  work  that  caters  for  them  is  subject 
to  artistic  necessities.  So  far  you  may 
call  them  artistic,  if  you  like ;  but  then 
we  must  call  artistic  also  every  other  non- 
practical  desire  of  our  nature;  the  desire 
which  is  gratified  by  a  piece  of  scientific 
information,  divested  of  all  practical  value, 
will  also  be  artistic,  and  the  man  who 
presents  an  abstract  logical  argument  in 
the  best  order,  so  that  the  unimportant  be 
always  subordinate  to  the  important,  will 
have  to  be  called  an  artist.  The  satisfac- 
tion we  have  in  following  the  workings  of 
a  character,  when  these  workings  do  not 
awaken  sympathy  or  aversion,  is  as  purely 
scientific  as  the  satisfaction  in  following  a 
mathematical  demonstration  or  a  physio- 
logical experiment ;  and  when  these  work- 
ings of  character  do  awaken  sympathy  or 
aversion,  this  sympathy  or  aversion  is  a 
moral  emotion,  to  which  we  can  apply  the 
aesthetical  terms  '  beautiful '  and  *  ugly  ' 
only  by  a  metaphor,  only  in  the  same  way 
that  we  apply  adjectives  of  temperature  to 
character,  or  adjectives, belonging  to  music 
to  qualities  of  painting.  The  beautiful,  as 
such,  has  a  far  smaller  share  in  the  poem, 
novel,  or  the  drama  than  in  painting, 
sculpture,  or  music;  and,  what  is  more, 
the  ugly  has  an  immeasurably  larger  one, 
both  in  the  actual  sense  of  physical  ugli- 
ness and  in  the  metaphorical  sense  of 
moral  deformity.  I  wonder  how  much  of 
the  desire  which  makes  a  painter  seek  for 
a  peculiar  scheme  of  color,  or  a  peculiar 
arrangement  of  hands,  enters  into  the  pro- 
duction of  such  characters  as  Regan  and 
Goneril  and  Cousine  Bette  and  Emma 
Bovary;  into  the  production  of  the  Pen- 
sion Vauquer  dining-room  and  the  Dis- 
senting chapel  in  Browning's  *  Christmas 
Eve  and  Easter  Day'?  To  compare  a 
man  who  works  with  such  materials,  who, 
every  now  and  then  at  least,  carefully 
elaborates  descriptions  of  hideous  places 
and  odious  people,  with  an  artist  like 
Corot,  seeking  for  absolute  loveliness  in 
those  less  showy  effects  which  previous 
painters  have  neglected,  is  simply  an  ab- 
surdity. The  arts  which  deal  with  man 
and  his  passions,  and  especially  the  novel, 
which  does  so  far  more  exclusively  and 
completely  than  poetry  or  the  drama,  are, 
compared  with  painting,  or  sculpture,  or 
architecture,  or  music,  only  half-arts. 
They  can  scarcely  attain  unmixed,  abso- 
lute beauty;  and  they  are  perpetually 
obliged  to  deal  with  unmixed,  absolute 
ugliness." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence. 

"  I  can't  make  out  our  friend  Baldwin," 
said  Mrs.   Blake;  *' he  is  too  strangely 
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compounded  of  a  scientific  thinker,  a  mor- 
alist, and  an  ssthetic;  and  each  of  the 
three  component  parts  is  always  starting 
up  when  you  expect  one  of  the  others. 
Yesterday  he  was  descantinc^  on  the  sub* 
lime  superiority  of  literature  over  art; 
DOW  he  suddenly  tells  us  that,  compared 
with  art,  literature  is  an  ugly  hybrid." 

Dorothy  Orme  had  been  listening  at- 
tentively, and  her  face  wore  an  expres- 
sion of  vague  pain  and  perplexity. 

**  I  can't  understand,"  she  said.  "  What 
you  say  seems  dreadfully  true ;  it  is  what 
I  have  often  vaguely  felt,  and  what  has 
made  me  wretched.  Human  nature  does 
not  seem  to  give  one  that  complete,  per- 
fect satisfaction  which  we  get  from  phys* 
ical  beauty ;  it  is  always  mixed  up,  or  in 
conflict  with,  something  that  gives  pain. 
And  yet  one  feels,  one  knows,  that  it  is 
something  much  higher  and  nobler  than 
mere  combinations  of  lines,  or  sounds,  or 
colors.  Oh,  why  should  art  that  deals 
with  these  things  be  the  only  real,  the 
only  thoroughly  perfect  art  ?  Why  should 
art  that  deals  with  human  beings  be  a 
mistake?  Don't  you  feel  that  there  is 
something  very  wrong  and  very  humiliat- 
ing in  such  an  admission?  —  in  the  ad- 
mission that  an  artist  is  less  well  employed 
in  showing  us  real  men  and  women  than  in 
showing  us  a  certain  amount  of  heather 
and  cloud  and  rock  like  that?  " 

And  Dorothy  pointed  to  the  moor  which 
spread,  with  immediatelv  beneath  them  a 
sudden  dip,  a  deep  pool  of  rough,  spray- 
like, blackish-purple  heather  round  half- 
buried  fragments  of  black  rock,  for  what 
might  be  yards  or  miles  or  scores  of  miles  ; 
not  a  house,  not  a  tree,  not  a  track,  noth- 
ing but  the  tufts  of  black  and  lilac  heather 
and  wide-bent  rushes  being  there  by  which 
to  measure  the  chain  of  moors ;  a  sort  of 
second  sky,  folds  and  folds  and  rolls  and 
rolls  of  grey  and  purple  and  black-splashed 
cloud,  swelling  out  and  going  in,  beneath 
the  folds  and  folds  and  rolls  and  rolls  of 
the  real  sky,  black-splashed,  purple  and 
grey,  into  which  the  moorland  melted, 
with  scarcely  a  line  of  division,  on  the  low 
horizon. 

*M  make  no  sach  admission,  my  dear 
Dorothy,"  answered  Baldwin.  "Nay,  1 
think  that  the  artist  who  shows  us  real 
men  and  women  in  their  emotion  and  ac- 
tion is  a  far  more  important  person  than 
the  artist  who  shows  us  trees  and  skies, 
and  clouds  and  rocks;  although  the  one 
may  always  give  us  beauty,  and  the  other 
may  often  give  us  ugliness.  1  was  saying 
just  now  that  the  art  dealing  with  human 
character  and  emotion  is  only  half  an  art, 
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that  it  cannot  fulfil  the  complete  esthetic 
purpose  of  the  other  arts,  and  cannot  be 
judged  entirely  by  their  standard ;  but 
while  fiction  —  let  us  say  at  once,  the  novel 
—  fails  short  of  absolute  achievement  on 
one  side,  it  is  able  to  achieve  much  more, 
something  quite  unknown  to  the  rest  of 
the  arts,i  on  the  other ;  and  while  it  ei'ades 
some  of  the  laws  of  the  merely  ssthetical, 
it  becomes  liable  to  another  set  of  ne- 
cessities, the  necessities  of  ethics.  The 
novel  has  less  value  in  art,  but  more  im- 
portance in  life.  Let  me  explain  my  idea. 
We  have  seen  that  there  enters  into  the 
novel  a  proportion  of  interests  which  are 
not  artistic,  interests  which  are  emotional 
and  scientific;  desire  for  the  excitement 
of  sympathy  and  aversion,  and  desire  for 
the  comprehension  of  psychological  prob- 
lems. Now  one  of  the  main  differences 
between  these  emotional  and  scientific  in- 
terests and  the  merely  aesthetic  ones  is,  1 
think,  that  the  experience  accumulated, 
the  sensitiveness  increased,  by  aesthetic 
stimulation  serves  merely  (except  we  go 
hunting  for  most  remote  consequences)  to 
fit  us  for  the  reception  of  more  aesthetic 
experiences,  for  the  putting  out  of  more 
aesthetic  sensitiveness,  familiarity  with 
beauty  training  us  only  for  further  famil- 
iarity with  beauty;  whereas,  on  the  con- 
trary, our  emotional  and  scientific  experi- 
ences obtained  from  art,  however  distant 
all  practical  object  may  have  been  while 
obtaining  them,  mingle  with  other  emo- 
tional and  scientific  experiences  obtained, 
with  no  desire  of  pleasure,  in  the  course 
of  events;  and  thus  become  part  of  our 
viaticum  for  life.  Emotional  and  scien- 
tific art,  or  rather  emotional  and  scientific 
play  (for  I  don*t  see  why  the  word  art 
should  always  be  used  when  we  do  a  thing 
merely  to  gratify  our  higher  faculties  with- 
out practical  purposes),  trains  us  to  feel 
and  comprehend  —  that  is  to  say,  to  live. 
It  trains  us  well  or  ill ;  and  the  thing  done 
as  mere  play  becoming  thus  connected 
with  practical  matters,  it  is  evident  that  it 
must  submit  to  the  exigencies  of  practi- 
cal matters.  From  this  passive  acquies- 
cence in  the  interests  of  our  lives  to  an 
active  influence  therein  is  but  one  step; 
for  the  mere  play  desires  receive  a  strange 
additional  strength  from  the  half-conscious 
sense  that  the  play  has  practical  results  ; 
it  is  the  difference,  in  point  of  excitement, 
between  gambling  with  markers  and  gam- 
bling with  money.  There  is  a  kind  o£  lit- 
erature, both  in  verse  and  in  prose,  in 
which  the  human  figure  is  but  a  mere  a^ 
cessorv  —  a  doll  on  which  to  arrange 
beautiful  brocades  and  ornanoents.    But 
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wherever  the  hnman  figure  becomes  the 
central  interest,  there  literature  begins  to 
diverore  from  art ;  other  interests,  foreign 
to  those  of  art,  conflicting  with  the  desire 
for  beauty,  arise;  and  these  interests, 
psychological  and  sympathetic,  in  man- 
kind, create  new  powers  and  necessities. 
Hence,  I  say,  that  although  the  novel,  for 
instance,  is  not  as  artistically  valuable  as 
painting,  or  sculpture,  or  music,  it  is  prac- 
tically more  important  and  more  noble." 

**lt  is  extraordinary,**  mused  Marcel, 
*'how  sesthetical  questions  invariably  end 
in  ethical  ones  when  treated  by  English 
people ;  and  yet  in  practice  you  have  given 
the  world  as  great  an  artistic  literature  as 
any  other  nation,  perhaps  even  greater.** 

"I  think,"  answered  Mrs.  Blake,  who 
was  always  sceptical  even  when  she  as- 
sented, and  who  represented  that  portion 
of  reasoning  mankind  which  carries  a 
belief  in  spontaneous  action  to  the  length 
of  disbelief  in  all  action  at  all  —  "I  think 
that,  like  most  speculative  thinkers,  our 
friend  Baldwin  always  exaggerates  the 
practical  result  of  everything.'* 

They  had  turned,  after  a  last  look  at  the 
grey  and  purple  and  blackish  undulations 
of  the  moors,  and  were  slowly  walking 
back  over  the  matted  sere  grass  and  the 
stiff  short  heather  in  the  direction  of 
Haworth ;  the  apparently  continuous  table- 
land beginning  to  divide  once  more,  the 
tops  of  the  green  pasture-slopes  to  reap- 
pear, the  valleys  separating  hill  from  hill 
to  become  apparent ;  and  a  greyness,  dif- 
ferent from  the  greyness  of  the  sky,  to 
tell,  on  one  side,  of  the  neighborhood 
down  below,  of  grimy,  smoky  manufac- 
turing towns  and  villages,  from  which,  in 
one's  fancy,  these  wild,  uncultivated,  un- 
inhabited hilltop  solitudes  seemed  sepa- 
rated by  hundreds  of  miles. 

"  1  don't  think  I  exaggerate  the  practical 
effects  in  this  case,"  answered  Baldwin. 
"When  we  think  of  the  difference  in  what 
I  must  call  secular,  as  distinguished  from 
religious,  inner  life,  between  ourselves  and 
our  ancestors  of  two  or  three  centuries, 
nay,  of  only  one  century,  ago,  the  ques- 
tion must  come  to  us,  Whence  this  dif- 
ference? Social  difiEerences,  due  to  polit- 
ical and  economical  ones,  will  explain  a 
great  deal ;  but  they  will  not  explain  all. 
Much  is  a  question  of  mere  development. 
Nothing  external  has  altered,  only  time 
has  passed.  Now  what  has  developed  in 
us  such  a  number  and  variety  of  moral 
notes  which  did  not  exist  in  the  gamut  of 
our  fathers?  What  has  enabled  us  to 
follow  consonances  and  dissonances  for 
which  their  moral  ear  was  still  too  coarse  ? 


Development?  Doubtless;  just  as  de- 
velopment has  enabled  us  to  execute,  nay, 
to  hear  music  which  would  have  escaped 
the  comprehension  of  the  men  of  former 
days.  But  what  is  development  ?  A  mere 
word,  a  mere  shibboleth,  unless  we  attach 
to  it  the  conception  of  a  succession  of  acts 
which  have  constituted  or  produce  the 
change.  Now,  what,  in  a  case  such  as 
this,  is  that  succession  of  acts?  We  have 
little  by  little  become  conscious  of  new 
harmonies  and  dissonances,  have  felt  new 
feelings.  But  whence  came  those  new 
harmonies  and  dissonances,  those  new 
feelings  ?  Out  of  their  predecessors  ;  the 
power  of  to-day's  perception  arising  out 
of  the  fact  of  yesterday's.  But  what  are 
such  perceptions;  and  would  mere  real 
life  suffice  to  give  them  ?  I  doubt  it.  In 
real  life  there  would  be  mere  dumb,  inar- 
ticulate, unconscious  feeling,  at  least  for 
the  immense  majority  of  humanity,  if  cer- 
tain specially  gifted  individuals  did  not 
pick  out,  isolate,  those  feelings  of  real 
life,  show  them  to  us  in  an  ideal  condition 
where  they  have  a  merely  intellectual 
value,  where  we  could  assimilate  them  into 
our  conscious  ideas.  This  is  done  by  the 
moralist,  by  the  preacher,  by  the  poet,  by 
the  dramatist ;  people  who  have  taught 
mankind  to  see  the  broad  channels  along 
which  its  feelings  move,  who  have  dug 
those  channels.  But  in  all  those  things, 
those  finer  details  of  feeling  which  sepa- 
rate us  from  the  people  of  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  nay,  from  the  people  of  the 
time  of  Fielding,  who  have  been  those  that 
have  discovered,  made  familiar,  placed 
within  the  reach  of  the  immense  major- 
ity, subtleties  of  feeling  barely  known  to 
the  minority  some  hundred  years  before? 
The  novelists,  I  think.  They  have,  by 
playing  upon  our  emotions,  immensely  in- 
creased the  sensitiveness,  the  richness,  of 
this  living  keyboard ;  even  as  a  singing- 
master,  by  playing  on  his  pupil's  throat, 
increases  the  number  of  the  musical  inter- 
vals which  he  can  intone. 

**  I  ask  you,"  went  on  Baldwin,  after  a 
minute,  "do  you  think  that  our  great- 
grandfathers and  great  •  grandmothers 
would  have  been  able  to  understand  such 
situations  as  those  of  Dorothea  and  Ca- 
saubon,  of  the  husband  and  wife  in  How- 
ells*  *  Modern  Instance,*  as  that  of  the 
young  widow  in  a  novel  which  I  think  we 
must  all  have  read  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
Lucas  Malet's  'Mrs.  Lorimer'?  Such 
situations  may  have  existed,  but  their  very 
heroes  and  heroines  must  have  been  un- 
conscious of  them.  I  ask  you  again,  Mrs. 
Blake  —  for  you  know  the  book  —  could 
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you  conceive  a  modern  ^irl  of  eighteen, 
pure  and  charmincr  and  lovinj^,  as  Field* 
in^  represents  his  Sophia  Western,  learn- 
ing the  connection  between  her  lover  and 
a  creature  like  Molly  Seagrim,  without 
becoming  quite  morally  ill  at  the  discov- 
ery? But  in  the  eighteenth  century  a 
nice  girl  had  not  the  feelings,  the  ideal  of 
repugnances,  of  a  nice  girl  of  our  day. 
In  the  face  of  such  things  it  is  absurd  to 
pretend,  as  some  people  do,  that  the  feel- 
ings of  mankind  and  womankind  are  al- 
ways the  same.  Well,  to  return  to  my 
argument.  Believing,  as  I  do,  in  the 
power  of  directing  human  feeling  into  cer- 
tain channels  rather  than  into  certain 
others;  believing,  especially,  in  the  power 
of  reiteration  of  emotion  in  constituting 
our  emotional  selves,  in  digging  by  a 
constant  drop,  drop,  such  moral  channels 
as  have  already  been  traced ;  I  must  nec- 
essarily also  believe  that  the  modern  hu- 
man being  has  been  largely  fashionedi  in 
all  his  more  delicate  peculiarities,  by  those 
who  have  written  about  him;  and  most  of 
all,  therefore,  by  the  novelist.  I  believe 
that  were  the  majority  of  us,  educated  and 
sensitive  men  and  women,  able  to  analyze 
what  we  consider  our  almost  inborn,  nay, 
automatic,  views  of  life,  character,  and 
feeling ;  that  could  we  scientifically  assign 
its  origin  to  each  and  trace  its  modifica- 
tions *,  I  believe  that,  were  this  possible, 
we  should  find  that  a  good  third  of  what 
we  take  to  be  instinctive  knowledge,  or 
knowledge  vaguely  acquired  from  per- 
sonal experience,  is  really  obtained  from 
the  novels  which  we  or  our  friends  have 
read." 

n. 

**  I  AM  sorry  that  Miss  Dorothy  should 
have  been  reading  *  Une  Vie,'  "  said  Mar- 
cel as  he  sat  next  morning  after  break- 
fast in  the  country  house  near  the  big 
black  Yorkshire  city;  "che  book  is  per- 
haps the  finest  novel  that  any  of  our 
younger  Frenchmen  have  produced,  and 
I  wish  I,  instead  of  Maupassant,  were  its 
author.  But  I  shrink  from  the  thought 
of  the  impression  which  it  must  have 
made  upon  this  young  girl,  so  frank  and 
fearless,  but  at  the  same  time  so  pure  and 
sensitive.  I  am  very  sorry  it  should  have 
fallen  into  her  hands." 

**  I  have  no  doubt  that  my  cousin  felt 
very  sick  after  reading  it,"  said  Baldwin 
coldly;  **but  I  think  that  if  there  is  any 
one  who  might  read  such  a  book  without 
worse  result  than  mere  temporary  disgust, 
it  is  exactly  Dorothy.  What  I  feel  sorry 
about  is,  not  that  an  English  girl  should 


read  the  book,  but  that  a  Frenchman,  or 
rather  the  majority  of  the  French  people, 
could  write  it.'* 

Marcel  looked  surprised.  "The  book 
is  a  painful  one,''  he  said ;  **  there  is  some- 
thing very  horrible,  more  than  merely 
tragic,  in  the  discovery,  by  a  pure  and 
ideal-minded  woman,  brought  up  in  happy 
ignorance,  of  the  brutish  realities  of  life. 
But  I  cannot  understand  how  you,  Bald- 
win, who  are  above  the  Pharisaism  of 
your  nation,  and  who  lay  so  much  —  so 
far  too  great  (I  think) —  weight  upon  the 
ethical  importance  of  the  novel,  can  say 
that  *  Une  Vie  '  is  a  book  ^hat  should  not 
have  been  written.  We  have,  I  admit,  a 
class  of  novel  which  panders  to  the  worst 
instincts  of  the  public;  and  we  have  also, 
and  I  think  legitimately,  a  class  of  novel 
which,  leaving  all  practical  and  moral 
questions  aside,  treats  life  as  merely  so 
much  artistic  material.  But  'Une  Vie' 
belongs  to  neither  of  these  classes.  There 
is,  in  this  novel,  a  distinct  moral  purpose ; 
the  author  feels  a  duty  — ^  " 

"I  deny  it,"  cried  Mrs.  Blake  hotly; 
**  the  sense  of  duty  in  handling  indecent 
things  can  never  lead  to  their  being  han- 
dled like  this ;  the  surgeon  washes  his 
hands;  and  this  Guyde  Maupassant, nay, 
rather  this  French  nation,  goes  through 
no  similar  ablution.  The  man  thinks  he 
is  obeying  his  conscience  ;  in  reality  he  is 
merely  obeying  his  appetite  for  nastioess 
and  his  desire  to  outdo  some  other  man 
who  has  raised  the  curtain  where  people 
have  hitherto  drawn  it." 

"  Pardon  me,"  answered  Marcel,  '*  you 
seem  to  me  guilty  of  inconsistency;  Bald- 
win to  his  theories  of  the  ethical  impor- 
tance of  novels;  you,  Mrs.  Blake,  to  the 
notions  which  all  English  people  have 
about  the  enlightenment  of  unmarried 
women  on  subjects  from  which  we  French 
most  rigorouslv  exclude  them.  Looking  at 
the  question  from  your  own  standpoint, 
you  ought  to  see  that  such  a  sickening 
and  degrading  revelation  as  that  to  which 
Maupassant's  heroine  is  subjected,  is  due 
to  that  very  ignorance  of  all  the  realities 
of  married  life  in  which  our  girls  are 
brought  up,  and  which  you  consider  so 
immoral.  This  being  the  case,  what  right 
have  you  to  object  to  a  book  which  re- 
moves that  sort  of  ignorance  that  turns  a 
woman  into  a  victim,  and  often  into  a  mor- 
ally degraded  victim  ?  " 

**  My  dear  Monsieur  Marcel,"  said  Mrs. 
Blake,  "  I  quite  see  your  argument.  I  do 
consider  the  system  of  education  of  your 
French  girls  as  abominably  immoral,  since 
they   are  brought    up  in    an    ignorance 
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which  would  never  be  tolerated  in  enter- 
iogf  upon  the  most  trifling  contract,  and 
which  is  downright  sinful  in  entering  upon 
the  most  terribly  binding  contract  of  all. 
But  I  say  that  a  woman  should  get  rid  of 
such  ignorance  gradually,  insensibly ;  in 
such  a  manner  that  she  should  possess 
the  knowledge  without,  if  I  may  say  so, 
its  ever  possessing  her,  coming  upon  her 
io  a  rush,  filling  her  imagination  and  emo- 
tion, dragging   her  down   by  its  weight; 
she  ought  certainly  not  to  learn  it  from  a 
book  like  this,  where  the  sudden,  com- 
plete, loathsome  revelation  would  be  more 
degrading  than  the  actual  degradation  in 
the  reality,  because  addressed  merely  to 
the  mind.     Hence  such  a  book  is  more 
than  useless,  it  is  absolutely  harmful;  a 
blow,  a  draught  of   filthy  poison,  to  the 
ignorant  woman  who  requires  enlighten- 
ment; and  as  to  the  woman  who  is  not  ig- 
norant, who  understands  such  things  from 
experience  or  from  the  vicarious  expe- 
rience  gleaned    throughout    years   from 
others  and  from  books,  she  cannot  profit 
by  being  presented,  in  a  concentrated,  im- 
aginative,   emotional    form,    these    facts 
which  she  has  already  learned  without 
any  such  disgusting  concentration  of  ef- 
fect.   Believe  me,  respectable,  Pharisaic 
mankind  knows  what  it  is  about  when  it 
taboos  such  subjects  from  novels ;  it  may 
not  intellectually  understand,  but  it  in- 
stinctively guesses,  the  enervating  effect 
of   doubling  by  the  imagination   things 
which  exist  but  too  plentifully  in  reality.'' 

**  I  perfectly  agree  with  Mrs.  Blake," 
said  Baldwin.  **  We  English  are  inclined 
to  listen  to  no  such  pleas  as  might  be 
presented  for  *  Une  Vie,'  and  to  kick  the 
man  who  writes  a  book  like  this  down- 
stairs without  more  ado ;  but  I  regret  that, 
while  the  instinct  which  should  impel 
such  summary  treatment  would  be  per 
fectly  correct,  it  should  with  most  of  my 
country-people  be  a  mere  vague,  confused 
instinct,  so  that  they  would  be  quite  un- 
able to  answer  (except  by  another  kick) 
the  arguments  which  moral  men  who  write 
immoral  books  might  urge  in  defence." 

**But  why  should  you  wish  to  kick  a 
man  because  he  does  not  conceal  the 
truth  ?  "  argued  Marcel.  "  Why  should 
that  be  a  sin  in  an  artist  which  is  a  virtue 
in  a  roan  of  science?  Why  should  you 
fall  foul  of  a  book  on  account  of  the  base- 
ness of  the  world  which  it  truthfully  re- 
flects? Is  not  life  largely  compounded 
of  fiithiness  and  injustice  ?  is  it  not  hope- 
lessly confused  and  aimless?  Does  life 
present  us  with  a  lesson,  a  moral   ten* 
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dency,  a  moral  mood  ?    And  if  life  does 
not,  why  should  fiction  ?  *' 

"  Because,"  answered  Baldwin,  "  fiction 
is  fiction.  Because  fiction  can  manipulate, 
things  as  they  are  not  manipulated  by 
reality;  because  fiction  addresses  facul- 
ties which  expect,  require,  a  final  sum- 
ming up,  a  moral,  a  lesson,  a  something 
which  will  be  treasured  up,  however  un- 
consciously, as  a  generalization.  Life  does 
not  appeal  to  us  in  the  same  way,  at  the 
same  moment,  in  the  same  moods,  as  does 
literature;  less  so  even  than  science  ap- 
peals to  us  in  the  same  way  as  art  (and 
yet  we  should  be  shocked  to  hear  from  a 
poet  what  would  not  shock  us  from  a  doc- 
tor). We  are  conscious  of  life  in  the  very 
act  of  living  —  that  is  to  say,  conscious  of 
it  in  the  somewhat  confused  way  in  which 
we  are  conscious  of  things  going  on  out- 
side us  while  other  things  are  going  on 
inside  us;  conscious  by  fits  and  starts, 
with  mind  and  feelings  not  tense,  but 
slack ;  with  attention  constantly  diverted 
elsewhere;  conscious,  as  it  were,  on  a  full 
stomach.  The  things  which  are  washed 
on  to  our  consciousness,  floating  on  the 
stream,  by  the  one  wave,  are  washed  off 
again  by  another  wave.  It  is  quite  other- 
wise with  literature.  We  receive  its  im- 
pressions on  what,  in  the  intellectual 
order,  corresponds  to  an  empty  stomach. 
We  are  thinking  and  feeling  about  noth- 
ing else;  we  are  tense,  prepared  for  re- 
ceiving and  retaining  impressions  ;  the 
faculties  concerned  therein,  and  which  are 
continually  going  off  to  sleep  in  reality, 
are  broad  awake,  on  the  alert.  We  are,  . 
however  unconsciously,  prepared  to  learn 
a  lesson,  to  be  put  into  a  mood,  and  that 
lesson  learned  will  become,  remember,  a 
portion  of  the  principles  by  which  we  steer 
our  life,  that  induced  mood  will  become  a 
mood  more  easily  induced  among  those  in 
which  we  shall  really  have  to  act.  Hence 
we  have  no  right  to  present  to  the  intel- 
lect, which  by  its  nature  expects  essences, 
types,  lessons,  generalizations  —  excep- 
tional things  which  it  graves  into  itself—^ 
we  have  no  right  to  present  to  the  intel- 
lect a  casual  bit  of  unarranged,  unstudied 
reality,  which  is  not  any  of  tbese  things  ; 
which  is  only  reality,  and  which  ought  to 
have  reality's  destructibilitv  and  fleeting- 
ness ;  a  thing  which  the  intellect,  the  imag- 
ination, the  imaginative  emotions,  accept, 
as  they  must  accept  all  things  belonging 
to  their  domain,  as  the  essential,  the  se- 
lected, the  thipg  to  be  preserved  and 
revived.  Hence,  also,  the  immorality,  to 
me,  of  presenting  a  piece  of  mere  beastly 
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reality  as  so  much  fiction,  without  demon- 
Btrating  the  proposition  which  it  goes  to 
prove  or  suggesting  the  reprobation  which 
it  ought  to  provoke.  Still  greater,  there- 
fore, is  the  immorality  of  giving  this  spe- 
cial value,  this  durability,  this  property  of 
haunting  the  imagination,  of  determining 
the  judgment,  this  essentiaUy  intellectual 
(whether  imaginative  or  emotional)  weight 
to  things  which,  in  reality,  take  place  be- 
low the  sphere  of  the  intellect  and  the  intel- 
lectual emotions,  as,  for  instance,  a  man 
like  Rabelais  gives  an  intellectual  value, 
which  means  obscenity,  to  acts  which  in 
the  reality  do  not  tarnish  the  mind,  sim- 
ply because  they  don't  come  in  contact 
with  it.  In  fact,  my  views  may  be 
summed  up  in  one  sentence,  which  is 
this:  Commit  to  the  intellect,  which  is 
that  which  registers,  re-arranges,  and  de- 
velops, only  such  things  as  we  may  profit 
by  having  registered,  re-arranged,  and  de- 
veloped." 

Dorothy  had  entered  the  room,  and 
presently  she  and  Marcel  were  strolling 
out  on  the  lawn,  leaving  Mrs.  Blake  and 
Baldwin  to  continue  their  discussion. 

*'  What  is  the  use  of  talking  about  such 
things  with  a  Frenchman  ?  "  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Blake.  "  I  could  scarcely  refrain 
from  laughing  when  I  saw  you  gravely 
arguing  about  morality  and  immorality  in 
novels  with  that  young  man,  who  would 
give  one  of  his  nngers  to  have  written 
*  Une  Vie;'  and  who,  after  talking  pessi- 
mistic idealism  with  Dorothy,  and  going 
on  by  the  hour  about  the  exotic  frankness, 
and  purity,  and  mixture  of  knowledge  and 
'innocence  of  English  girls,  probably  shuts 
himself  up  in  his  room  to  write  a  novel  the 
effect  of  which  upon  just  such  a  girl  he 
positively  shrinks  from  thinking  of,  as  the 
morbid,  puling  creature  said  about '  Une 
Vie.'  Do  you  remember  the  preface  to 
the  '  Nouveile  H^loise  '  ?  Rousseau  de- 
claring that  if  any  modest  girl  read  the 
book  be  had  just  written,  she  would  be 
lost  ?  That  is  how  all  the  French  are ; 
they  can  neither  understand  that  their 
books  are  sickening,  nor  that  a  decently 
constituted  human  being  can  recover  after 
five  minutes  from  the  feeling  of  sickness 
which  they  inspire.  It  is  impossible  to 
argue  with  them  on  the  subject." 

**  It  is  very  difficult  to  argue  with  them 
on  the  subject,"  answered  Baldwin,  "  but 
not  so  much  for  the  reasons  you  allege. 
The  difficulty  which  1  experience  in  at- 
tacking the  French  novel  to  a  Frenchman 
is,  that  I  cannot  honestly  attack  it  in  the 
name  of  the  English  novel ;  the  paralyzing 
difficulty  of  being  between  two  hostile  par- 


ties  which  are  both  in  the  wrong.  The 
French  novel,  by  its  particular  system  of 
selection  and  treatment  of  subject,  by 
choosing  the  nasty  sides  of  things  and  in- 
vesting them  with  an  artificial  intellectual 
and  emotional  value,  falsifies  our  views 
of  life  and  enervates  our  character;  the 
English  novel,  on  the  other  hand,  falsifies 
our  views  of  life  and  enervates  our  char- 
acter in  a  different  way,  by  deliberately 
refusing  to  admit  that  things  can  have 
certain  nasty  sides,  and  by  making  us 
draw  conclusions  and  pass  judgments 
upon  the  supposition  that  no  such  nasty 
factors  really  enter  into  the  arrangement 
of  things.  A  girl,  for  instance,  who  has 
read  only  English  novels  has  not  merely 
gut  a  most  ridiculously  partial  idea  of  life, 
an  idea  which  can  be  only  of  the  most 
partial  practical  utility,  but  she  has,  more- 
over, from  the  fact  of  the  disproportion 
between  the  immense  amount  of  talk  on 
some  subjects  and  the  absolute  silence  on 
others,  acquired  an  actually  false  idea  of 
life,  which  may  become  actually  practically 
mischievous.  I  have  taken  the  example 
of  a  girl,  because  men  get  to  know  but  too 
easily  the  ugly  sides  of  things  and  of 
themselves ;  and  it  has  always  struck  me 
that  there  is  something  absolutely  piteous, 
and  which  should  make  an  honest  man 
feel  quite  guilty,  in  the  fact  of.  girls  being 
fed  exclusively  upon  a  kind  of  literature 
which  conduces  to  their  taking  the  roost 
important  steps,  nay,  what  is  almost 
worse,  which  conduces  to  their  forming 
the  most  important  ideals  and  judgments 
and  rules  of  conduct,  in  ignorance  of  the 
realities  of  life,  or  rather  in  a  deluded  con- 
dition about  them." 

Mrs.  Blake  looked  at  Baldwin  with  aa 
air  of  whimsical  compassion.  **  My  dear 
friend,"  she  said,  '*  I  am  an  old  woman 
and  an  old  novelist  When  I  was  young 
I  thought  as  you  do,  for,  permit  me  to  say, 
all  that  array  of  scientific  argument  seems 
to  tend  to  prolonging  people's  youth  most 
marvellously  in  some  respects.  You  say 
that  it  is  unjust  that  women  should  be 
permitted  to  form  ideals  and  rules  of  con- 
duct, that  they  should  be  allowed  to  make 
decisions,  while  laboring  under  partial  and 
erroneous  views  of  life.  Is  that  not  ex- 
actly what  Marcel  answered  when  you 
called  *  Une  Vie  '  a  filthy  book  ?  What 
does  that  book  do,  if  it  does  not  enlighten 
the  ignorance  of  which  you  complain  ?  *' 

Baldwin  shook  his  head.  '*  You  misun- 
derstand me.  I  said  to  you  just  now  that 
the  English  novel  is  pernicious  because  it 
permits  people,  or  rather  let  us  say  women 
(for  the  ethics  of  novels  are,  after  all. 
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framed  entirely  for  the  benefit  or  detri- 
ment of  women),  to  live  on  in  the  midst  of 
a  partial,  and  therefore  falsified,  notion  of 
h'fe.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  my 
strictures  on  *  Une  Vie,'  or  upon  any 
other  French  novel  whatsoever.  I  ob- 
jected, in  answer  to  Marcel,  that  a  book 
like  Maupassant's  gave  a  false  impression 
of  life,  because  it  presented  as  a  literary 
work  —  that  is  to  say,  as  something  which 
we  instinctively  accept  as  a  generalization, 
as  a  lesson  — what  is  in  truth  a  mere  ac- 
cidental, exceptional  heaping  up  of  revolt- 
ing facts,  as  little  like  a  generalization  of 
life  as  a  humpbacked  dwarf  is  like  a  figure 
in  a  book  of  'artistic  anatomy ;  and  1  ob- 
jected to  it  still  more  because,  like  nine 
out  of  ten  French  novels,  it  dragged  the 
imagination  over  physical  details  with 
which  the  imagination  has  no  legitimate 
connection,  which  can  only  enervate,  soil, 
and  corrupt  it;  because,  as  I  said,  it  gave 
an  intellectual  value  to  facts  with  which 
the  intellect  cannot  deal  with  the  very 
smallest  profit  in  the  world.  I  said  just 
DOW  that,  to  attacking  the  French  novel,  I 
felt  the  disadvantage  of  not  being  able  to 
do  so  in  the  name  of  the  English  novel; 
at  present  the  case  is  exactly  reversed ;  I 
feel  the  difficulty  of  attacking  the  restric- 
tions of  the  English  novel,  because  the 
excesses  of  the  French  novel  are  staring 
me  in  the  face.  I  assure  you  that  one 
pays  a  price  for  the  satisfaction  of  remain- 
ing independent  between  two  rival  sys- 
tems of  novel-writing,  as  one  does  for 
remaining  independent  between  two  rival 
political  or  religious  parties ;  the  price  of 
being  continually  isolated  and  continually 
in  antagonism ;  dragged,  or  rather  pushed 
away,  from  side  to  side,  sickened,  insulted 
in  one's  own  mind,  told  by  oneself  that 
one  is  narrow-minded  and  immoral  by 
turns.  I  know  that,  if  I  wrote  a  novel,  it 
would  be  laughed  at  as  stuff  for  school- 
girls by  my  French  and  Italian  friends, 
and  howled  down  as  unfit  for  family  read- 
ing by  own  country-people." 

"Very  likely,"  answered  Mrs.  Blake, 
**and  it  would  serve  you  right  for  not  hav- 
ing the  courage  to  decide  l>oldly  between 
the  timidity  of  the  English  and  the  shame- 
Icssness  of  the  French." 

"  I  do  decide.  I  decide  boldly  that  both 
are  in  the  wrong.  I  cannot  admit  that  a 
man  should  give  his  adherence  to  either 
party  if  he  think  each  represents  an  ex- 
cess. At  that  rate,  it  would  be  impossible 
ever  to  form  a  third  party  in  whom  justice 
should  reside,  and  things  would  always  go 
on  swinging  from  one  absurdity  or  one 
evil  to  the  other.    I  see  that  you  consider 


me  already  as  a  partisan  of  the  French 
novel.  Permit  me  to  say  that  I  would 
rather  that  the  English  novel  were  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  Sunday  reading 
for  girls  of  twelve  than  that  such  a  novel 
as  Maupassant's  *  Une  Vie 'or  Gautier's 
*  Mademoiselle  de  Maupio '  should  be 
written  in  this  country.  I  tell  you  frankly 
that  I  can  scarcely  think  of  a  dozen  mod- 
ern French  novels  in  which  I  should  not 
like  to  cut  out  whole  passages,  sometimes 
whole  chapters,  from  Balzac  to  Daudet. 
Let  me  explain  myself,  and  recapitulate 
what  I  consider  the  sins  of  the  modern 
French  novel.  One  of  these,  fortunately 
rare,  but  gaining  ground  every  day,  can 
be  dismissed  at  once ;  I  mean  the  allusion 
to  particular  kinds  of  evil  which  are  so 
exceptional  and  abnormal  that  any  practi- 
cal advantage  derivable  from  knowledge 
of  them  must  inevitably  be  utterly  out- 
weighed by  the  disadvantage  of  introduc- 
ing into  the  mind  vague  and  diseased 
suspicions.  The  other  principal  sins  of 
modern  French  novelists  are,  to  my  mind, 
first:  the  presentation  of  remarkable  evil 
without  any  comment  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  or  without  any  presentation  of  re- 
markable good  to  counterbalance,  by  its 
moral  and  xsthetical  stimulus,  the  ener- 
vating effect  of  familiarity  with  evil.  The 
sight  of  evil  is  not  merely  necessary,  if 
evil  is  to  diminish ;  it  is  wholesome,  if  it 
awakens  indignation  ;  it  is  good  for  us  to 
maintain  our  power  of  taking  exception, 
of  protesting,  of  hating;  it  is  good  for  us, 
in  moral  matters,  to  have  the  instinct  of 
battle.  But  this  becomes  impossible  if 
evil  is  represented  as  the  sole  occupant  o£ 
this  earth ;  in  that  case  we  no  longer  have 
any  one  to  fight  for,  and  we  run  the  risk 
of  forgetting  how  to  fight  for  ourselves. 
So  much  for  the  demoralizing  efiEect  of  the 
pessimistic  misrepresentation,  or,  at  all 
events  the  representation  of  an  unfairly 
selected  specimen  of  life.  It  distinctly 
diminishes  our  energies  for  good.  The 
other,  and  I  decidedly  think  even  worse, 
great  sin  of  French  novelists  is  their  habit 
of  describing  the  physical  sides  of  love, 
or  of  what  people  call  love,  whether  it 
be  socially  legitimate  or  socially  illegiti- 
mate. Such  descriptions  are  absolutely 
unnecessary  for  the  psychological  com- 
pleteness of  their  work,  since,  as  I  said  to 
Marcel,  they  drag  the  mind  and  the  intel- 
lectual emotions  into  regions  below  their 
cognizance,  and  cram  them  with  impres- 
sions which  they  can  never  digest,  which 
remain  as  a  mere  foul  nuisance  ;  besides, 
by  stimulating  instincts  which  require  not 
stimulation,  but  repression^  they  entirely 
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betray  the  mission  of  all  iotellectual  work, 
which  is  to  develop  the  higher  sides  of 
our  nature  at  the  expense  of  the  lower. 
There  is  not  a  single  description  of  this 
kind  which  might  not  most  advantageously 
be  struck  out,  and  I  could  have  gone  on 
my  knees  to  Flaubert  to  supplicate  him  to 
suppress  whole  passages  and  pages  of 
'Madame  Bovary/  which  I  consider  a 
most  moral  and  useful  novel.  I  don't 
think  you  yourself  would  be  more  rigorous 
in  dealing  with  the  French  novel." 

Mrs.  Blake  looked  puzzled.  "  I  confess 
I  can't  well  conceive  *  Madame  Bovary ' 
with  those  parts  left  out,"  she  said,  *'nor 
do  I  clearly  understand,  since  you  are  so 
uncompromising  with  the  French  novel, 
why  in  the  world  you  cannot  rest  satisfied 
with  the  English  one.  You  seem  to  me  to 
be  merely  removing  its  limits  in  order  to 
fence  the  French  novel  round  with  them. 
What  do  you  want  ?  '* 

**  I  want  absolute  liberty  of  selection 
and  treatment  of  subjects  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  abnormal  suggestion,  of  all  prurient 
description,  and  of  all  pessimistic  misrep- 
resentation. I  want  the  English  novelist 
to  have  the  right  of  treating  the  social  and 
moral  sides  of  all  relations  In  life,  as  dis< 
tinguisbed  from  treating  their  physical 
sides.  I  want  him  to  deal  with  all  the 
situations  in  which  a  normal  human  soul, 
as  distinguished  from  a  human  body,  can 
find  itself.  1  want,  in  short,  that  the  man 
or  woman  who  purports  to  show  us  life  in 
a  manner  far  more  minute  and  far  more 
realistic  than  the  poet,  should  receive  the 
same  degree  of  liberty  of  action  as  the 
poet." 

"As  Swinburne  in  the  first  series  of 
•  Poems  and  Ballads  '  ?  " asked  Mrs.  Blake, 
with  a  sneer. 

Baldwin  looked  quite  angry.  "If  peo- 
ple are  irrational,  is  that  my  fault?"  he  ex- 
claimed. "You  Imow  perfectly  well  that 
if  1  condemn  Maupassant,  and  Daudet, 
and  Zola,  I  contlemn  Swinburne,  in  the 
poems  you  allude  to,  a  hundred  times 
worse,  because  he  has  no  possible  moral 
intention  to  plead,  because  his  abomina- 
tions are  purely  artistic.  The  liberty 
which  1  ask  for  the  English  novelist  is  the 
liberty  which  is  given  to  a  poet  like  Brown- 
ing, or  Browning's  wife  —  the  liberty  in 
the  choice  of  subject  which  we  would 
none  of  us  deny  to  Shakespeare.  Does 
the  English  public  disapprove  of  *  The 
Rioi;  and  the  Book,'  of '  Aurora  Leigh,' of 
the  plot  of  *  Othello '  or  of  *  Measure  for 
Measure'?  Well,  ask  yourself  what  the 
Eoi^iish  public  would  say  of  a  novelist  who 
should   treat  *  Othello'  or  *  Measure  for 


Measure,'  who  should  venture  upon  writ* 
ing  '  Aurora  Leigh  '  or  '  The  Ring  and  the 
Book,'  in  prose.  Let  us  look  a  moment 
at  this  last.  You  will  not,  I  suppose,  deny 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and 
noble  works  of  our  day;  to  my  mind,  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  the  '  Mis^rables/ 
by  far  the  most  magnificent  and  the  most 
noble.  Now  the  plot  of  *  The  Ring  and 
the  Book '  is  one  which  no  English  nov- 
elist would  dare  to  handle;  Mudie  would 
simply  refuse  to  circulate  a  novel  the  im- 
mense bulk  of  which  consisted  in  the  ques- 
tion, discussed  and  rediscussed  by  half-a- 
dozen  persons :  Has  there  t>een  adultery 
between  Pompilia  and  Caponsacchi  ?  Has 
Guido  Franceschini  tried  to  push  his  wife 
into  dishonor,  or  has  he  been  dishonored 
by  his  wife?  Ask  yourself  what  would 
have  been  the  fate  of  this  book  had  it  been 
written  by  an  unknown  man  in  prose. 
Everv  newspaper  critic  would  have 
shrieked  that  the  situation  was  intolera- 
ble, and  that  the  mind  of  the  reader  had 
been  dragged  through  an  amount  of  evil 
suggestion  which  no  height  of  sanctity  in 
Pompilia  or  Caponsacchi  could  possibly 
compensate.  I  foresee  your  answer :  you 
are  going  to  rejoin  that  poetry  addresses  a 
select,  a  higher,  more  moral,  more  mature 
public  than  does  the  novel ;  that  the  poet, 
therefore,  may  say  a  great  deal  where  the 
novelist  must  hold  his  tongue.  Is  it  not 
so  ?  Well,  to  this  I  can  only  answer  (for- 
give me,  for  vou  are  a  novelist  yourself) 
that  I  would  rather  never  put  pen  to 
paper  than  be  a  novelist  upon  such  terms. 
What,  is  a  man  or  woman  who  feeU  and 
understands  and  represents,  as  strongly 
and  keenly  and  clearly  as  any  poet,  to  be 
thrust  into  an  inferior  category  merely  be- 
cause he  or  she  happens  to  write  in  prose 
instead  of  writing  in  verse  ?  Is  the  novel, 
the  one  great  literary  form  produced  by 
our  age,  as  the  drama  and  the  epic  were 
produced  by  other  ages,  to  appeal  to  a 
public  of  which  we  are  to  take  for  granted 
that  it  is  so  infinitely  less  mature,  so  infi- 
nitely less  intelligent,  and  less  clean-mind- 
ed than  the  public  of  the  poet  ?  A  public 
of  half-grown  boys  or  girls,  too  silly  to 
understand  the  bearings  of  things;  a  pub- 
lic of  depraved  men  and  women,  in  whom 
every  suggestion  of  evil  will  awake,  not 
invigorating  indignation,  but  a  mere  dis- 
gusting and  dangerous  response?  Tell 
me  :  is  the  novelist  to  confess  that  he  ad- 
dresses a  public  too  foolish  and  too  base 
to  be  addressed  plainly  ?  " 

Mrs.  Blake  did  not  answer  for  a  min- 
ute. In  her  youth,  while  she  had  still 
believed  in  the  nobility  of  mankind,  she 
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had  written  a  novel  which  bad  been  vio- 
leDtly  attacked  as  immoral ;  and  ever 
siace,  in  proportion  as  her  opinion  of  men 
aod  women  had  become  worse  and  worse, 
she  had  carefully  avoided  what  she  called 
"  sailing  too  near  the  wind ;  *'  a  woman, 
the  morality,  as  people  called  it,  of  whose 
books  was  due  to  deep  moral  scepticism, 
iD  the  same  way  that  the  decorum,  the 
safety,  of  certain  great  cities  is  due  to 
the  State's  acquiescence  in  the  existence 
of  shameful  classes. 

"  That's  all  very  fine,*',  she  answered, 
"  io  theory ;  but  look  at  the  practical  result 
of  letting  novelists  treat  certain  subjects 
in  a  pure-minded  way;  you  have  it  in 
France.  In  order  to  prevent  people  get- 
ting to  the  thin  ice,  we  must  forbid  their 
going  on  to  the  pond ;  we  must  fence  it 
round  and  write  up  *  No  trespassing  al- 
lowed.* Believe  me,  were  the  English 
novelist  permitted  to  write  a  *  Ring  and 
the  Book  '  or  an  *  Aurora  Leigh  '  in  prose, 
he  would  have  written  *Une  Vie*  or 
'Nana  'before  the  year  was  out." 

Baldwin  shook  his  head.  '*You  are 
entirely  mistaken,"  he  said ;  *'  these  novels 
are,  could  not  be,  the  result  of  greater  lib- 
erty being  given  to  the  English  novel,  for 
they  are  not  the  result  of  the  liberty  given 
to  the  French  novelist.  They  are  the  re- 
sult simply  of  the  demoralization  of 
France,  and  of  all  nations  influenced  by 
France,  in  certain  matters;  a  demoraliza- 
tion due  partly,  perhaps,  to  a  habit  en- 
grained in  the  race ;  partly,  most  certainly, 
to  tjie  abominable  system  of  foreign 
female  education  and  of  foreign  marriage; 
due,  in  short,  to  the  fact  of  French  civili- 
zation (and  under  the  head  of  French  I 
include  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Russian) 
being  to  a  much  greater  extent  a  mascu- 
line civilization,  made  by  men  for  men,  and 
therefore  without  the  element  of  chastity 
which  women  have  elaborated  throughout 
the  centuries,  and  which  only  women  can 
diffuse.  The  French  may  not  be  more 
licentious  than  the  English ;  but  they  are 
less  ashamed  of  licentiousness,  or  rather, 
not  ashamed  of  it  at  all ;  and  when  I  say 
the  French  I  mean  the  Latin  peoples  and 
the  Russians  and  Poles  as  well.  If  you 
had  lived  abroad  as  much  as  1  have,  you 
would  know  that  the  incidents  which  re- 
volt us  most  in  French  novels  are  the  in- 
cidents which  are  taken  as  matter  of 
course  in  French-speaking  countries,  that 
the  allusions  and  discussions  which  seem 
to  us  most  intolerable  are  made  freely 
wherever,  out  of  the  presence  of  unmar- 
ried women,  French  or  Italian  4s  spoken. 
No    thoroughbred    English    person  —  at 


least,  no  thoroughbred  Englishwoman  — 
can  have  a  conception  of  the  perfect  sim- 
plicity, the  innocence  of  heart  I  might 
almost  say,  with  which  French  and  Italian 
and  Russian  women,  absolutely  virtuous 
in  their  conduct  and  even  theoretically 
opposed  to  vice,  bandy  about  sugges- 
tions, suspicions,  accusations,  which  would 
make  an  Englishman's  hair  stand  on  end. 
There  is,  in  what  I  may  call  the  French 
world,  a  positive  habit  of  putting  nasty 
constructions  upon  things,  which  is  as 
striking  in  its  way  as  our  English  habit  of 
always  pretending  that  such  a  thing  as 
vice  cannot  exist  among  our  respectable 
neighbors,  a  perfect  Philistinism  —  or  even 
Pharisaism  —  of  evil,  as  conventional  as 
our  Philistinism  of  good.  The  immoral- 
ity of  the  French  novel  is  simply  the  im- 
morality of  French  society." 

'*  And  you  think,"  asked  Mrs.  Blake 
sceptically,  "that  English  society  is  not 
sufficiently  immoral  to  produce,  if  allowed 
to  do  so,  a  French  novel?  My  poor 
Baldwin!" 

"I  think  so,  most  certainly.  And  I 
think  that  if  English  society  were  suffi- 
ciently immoral  to  produce  a  French  novel, 
the  sooner  it  did  so  the  better ;  for  in  that 
case  our  English  novel  would  be  almost 
the  worst  sign  of  our  weakness  and  de- 
pravity —  a  white  leprosy  of  hypocrisy  and 
cowardice.  If  England  were  sufficiently 
immoral  to  produce  a  French  novel,  and 
restrained  from  so  doing  merely  by  con- 
ventional reasons,  why  the  whole  of  our 
nation  would  simply  be  no  better  than  a 
convent-bred  young  French  girl  of  whom 
I  heard  lately,  who  was  not  permitted  to 
go  to  a  ball  for  fear  of  meeting  young  men, 
and  who  slipped  out  every  night  her 
mother  was  at  a  party,  and  took  a  soli- 
tary walk  on  the  boulevards." 

"  Speaking  of  girls,  there  is  your  cousin 
walking  along  the  road  with  Marcel,"  in- 
terrupted Mrs.  Blake.  "  I  think,  consid- 
ering the  sort  of  young  ladies  to  whom, 
according  to  his  novels,  he  is  accustomed, 
it  would  be  as  well  that  we  should  accom- 
pany these  representatives  of  a  moral  and 
an  immoral  civilization  on  their  walk." 

Baldwin  laughed.  "You  are  more 
French  than  Marcel  himself!"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

Baldwin  and  Mrs.  Blake  had  soon  over- 
taken the  two  young  people  on  the  road 
which,  leading  to  a  patch  of  moor  that  had 
got  enclosed  among  the  pasture  land, 
wound  along  the  round  hills,  covered  with 
grass  and  corn  and  park  land,  above  the 
big  manufacturing  city,  which  lay,  wrapped 
in  grey  fog,  with  its  hundreds  of  chimneys 
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smoking  away,  invisible  in  the  valley. 
The  morning  was  fine ;  one  appeared  to 
be  walking  in  the  sunshine,  feeling  it  on 
one's  back  and  accompanied  by  one*s 
shadow;  but  this  sunlit  patch  extended 
only  a  few  paces  around  one,  and  moved 
on  as  one  moved,  leaving  all  the  rest  of 
the  earth  veiled  in  a  dense  and  not  at  all 
luminous  mist  of  blackish  grey  —  of  the 
grey  in  which  there  is  no  blue  at  all,  but 
which  seems  like  a  mere  dilution  of  black ; 
the  grey  of  coal-smoke,  heavy  all  round, 
but  perceptibly  thickening  and  gaining 
blackness  in  one  spot,  where  the  hidden 
chimneys  of  the  black  city  slowly  poured 
their  blackish-grey  smoke-wreaths  into  the 
blackish-grey  sky. 

"Oh,  how  can  you  write  about  such 
women,**  Dorothy  was  saying  to  Marcel, 
"and  write  about  them  so  quietly  —  look 
at  them  and  paint  them  as  if  they  were 
merely  a  curious  effect  of  light,  merely  a 
strange  sky  like  this  one?" 

"What  else  are  they?"  answered  Mar- 
cel. "  I  mean,  what  else  can  they  be  to 
an  artist  or  a  psychologist  ?  We  cannot 
destroy  such  women  because  there  are 
other  women,  like  you,  Miss  Dorothy,  who 
are  all  that  they  are  not,  any  more  than  we 
can  forbid  this  smoke,  this  fog,  to  exist 
because  there  are  mornings  full  of  light, 
and  breeze,  and  freshness.  We  cannot 
prevent  their  existing,  and  cannot  hide 
from  ourselves  that  as  this  fog,  this  smoke, 
has  beauties  strange  and  eerie,  which 
make  it  valuable  to  a  painter ;  so  also  such 
women,  weak,  perverse,  heartless,  destruc- 
tive, have  a  value,  a  strange  unhealthy 
charm  for  the  imagination." 

There  was  a  brief  silence ;  then  Bald- 
win and  Mrs.  Blake  heard  Dorothy*s 
voice,  earnest  and  agitated,  answering  the 
languid  voice  of  Marcel,  as  they  walked  on 
enveloped  in  the  mist. 

"  No,  no,'*  she  said ;  "  you  think  that, 
because  you  have  never  felt  what  those 
women  are,  because  it  has  never  come 
home  to  you." 

Marcel  sighed,  "I  fear  it  has  come 
home  to  me  but  too  much,  Miss  Dorothy,'* 
he  answered. 

"  That  is  not  what  I  mean.  You  may 
have  known  women  like  that  —  I  dare  say 
you  have  —  and  still  not  have  known  all 
that  their  wickedness  means.  If  you  had 
you  could  not  talk  like  that  about  skies 
and  light  and  mist.  I  have  known  such  a 
woman,  known  the  full  meaning  of  such  a 
woman.  I  can't  very  well  explain ;  my 
ideas  are  rather  confused,  you  know ;  but 
I  understand  that  I  understood  that  worn* 
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an*s  real  meaning.  I  had  a  friend  once; 
she  was  beautiful,  and  young,  and  noble, 
and  she  was  dying;  and  her  husband,  in- 
stead of  caring  for  her,  cared  for  a  woman 
such  as  you  describe  in  your  novel ;  the 
two  betrayed  and  outraged  her,  and  made 
her  last  years  bitterness  and  ignominy. 
She  is  dead  now,  I  am  thankful.  Last 
year  I  went  to  the  play  in  Paris.  They 
were  giving  one  of  those  horrible,  vulgar 
vaudevilles,  full  of  half-dressed  people, 
and  horrid,  hideous  songs  and  jokes ;  it 
was  all  about  a  burlesque  actress,  a  sort 
of  apotheosis  of  her.  There  were  lots  of 
people  in  the  theatre;  and  some  one 
pointed  out  to  me,  in  one  of  the  boxes, 
the  woman  who  had  made  my  friend  so 
unhappy.  She  was  what  people  call  a 
lady,  quite  young,  beautifully  dressed, 
with  a  beautiful,  delicate  face,  and  she 
was  laughing  and  blushing  a  great  deal 
behind  her  fan,  and  looking  very  happy. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  ever  seen 
her,  and  I  never  expected  to  see  her  there. 
I  could  not  take  my  eyes  o£f  her.  I  can*t 
tell  you  how  I  felt ;  as  if  a  precipice  had 
suddenly  opened  before  me.  I  shall  never 
forget  it.  She  seemed  somehow  to  be 
the  concentration  of  what  was  going  on  on 
the  stage;  the  play  seemed  to  be  about 
her,  the  songs  about  her.  She  seemed  to 
be  framed,  as  it  were,  beautiful  and  deli- 
cate though  she  was,  in  all  that  indecency 
and  vulgarity,  those  hideous  gestures, 
that  frightful  music,  those  disgusting 
jokes.  And  the  play  seemed  to  become 
terrible,  tragic,  as  if  some  one  were  being 
killed  somewhere.  I  don't  know  how  to 
explain  it.  But  ever  since  that  evening  I 
have  understood  what  a  bad  woman  is." 

Dorothy's  voice  died  away,  hot  and 
hoarse. 

"Did  you  hear?"  Baldwin  whispered 
to  Mrs.  Blake.  "  Well ;  what  my  cousin 
has  just  been  saying  is  a  thing  which  an 
English  novelist  would  not  be  allowed  to 
say  ;  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  show  us 
the  bad  woman  in  her  box;  and  he  would 
not  be  allowed,  therefore,  to  show  us  what 
was  passing  in  that  girl's  heart,  all  the  re- 
bellion of  outraged  love  and  respect,  all 
that  great  and  holy  indignation.  And  yet, 
to  have  seen  the  contents  of  Dorothy's 
heart  at  that  moment,  braces  our  soul, 
does  us  more  moral  good  than  the  sight 
of  all  the  bad  women  in  Christendom  could 
do  us  harm ;  for  it  means  that  we  have 
stood  for  a  moment  in  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  of  the  true  God,  whose  name  is 
Love  and  Indignation." 

Vernon  Lee. 
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From  Good  Word*. 

FROM    "SOME    REMINISCENCES    OF    MY 

LIFE." 

BY  MARY  HOWITT. 

In  the  early  months  of  1822^  my  has- 
baod  and  I  paid  a  Ioqo;  visit  to  his  parents 
at  Heanor;  it  was  an  obscure  and  rural 
nook  linked  to  the  outer  world  by  the  car- 
rier's cart,  retaining  many  traces  of  feudal 
rudeness  and  filled  with  a  motley  assem- 
blage of  eccentric,  undisciplined,  but  often 
very  humorous  individuals,  whose  odd 
sayings  and  doings  interested  and  amused 
my  husband  throughout  his  life.  Indeed 
the  scenes  and  characters  of  his  secluded 
youth  produced  upon  him  the  same  per- 
manent fascination  as  those  of  mine  had 
done  in  my  case,  and  which  imparts  a 
biographical  rather  than  inventive  quality 
to  our  works  of  fiction. 

On  his  father's  side  he  was  descended 
from  a  long  line  of  landowners,  who,  with- 
out exerting  any  labor  or  care,  had,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  field  sports,  the  bottle,  and 
jolly  companions,  squandered  piecemeal  a 
considerable  patrimony  in  the  counties  of 
Derby  and  Nottingham ;  on  his  mother's, 
from  an  equally  long  line  of  yeomen  own* 
ing  for  generations  the  same  land  at  the 
Fall,  Heanor,  and  who,  converted  to 
Quakerism  in  the  days  that  George  Fox 
preached  in  Desbyshire,  had  continued  to 
course,  sport,  attend  solitary  meeting- 
houses situated  wide  apart  in  distant 
fields,  to  care  little  for  the  arts  or  ameni- 
ties of  life,  still  less  for  **  man-made  min- 
isters," until  the  last  of  the  race,  having 
somehow  slipped  out  of  the  society,  was 
buried  in  the  vault  of  the  parish  church. 

Thomas  Howitt,  deprived  of  wealth  and 
position  by  the  sloth  and  dissipation  of 
his  jovial  ancestors,  introduced  into  the 
family  a  new  spirit  of  temperance,  thrift, 
aod  economy,  consoling  himself  with  the 
thought  that  the  man  who  can  impart  to 
his  children  habits  of  truth,  industry,  and 
frugality,  provides  for  them  better  than  by 
giving  them  a  stock  of  money.  In  1783, 
three  years  before  his  marriage,  he  had 
been  received  into  the  Society  of  Friends ; 
but,  whilst  agreeing  to  its  principles  of 
industry  and  integrity  in  business,  had 
still  earlier  imbibed  the  educational  the- 
ories of  the  French  philosopher  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,  who,  twenty  years 
earlier,  procuring  by  the  instrumentality 
of  David  Hume  a  tranquil  asylum  at  Wot- 
ton  Lodge,  Staffordshire,  had  left  behind 
him,  vaguely  floating  through  the  midland 
counties,  hints  of  human  equality  and  the 
Dobility  and  necessity  of  manual  labor. 


He  insisted,  therefore,  upon  apprenticing 
his  sons  to  various  handicraft  trades, 
which  none  of  them  followed ;  only  con- 
senting, on  William's  strong  expostula- 
tions, to  his  becoming  a  chemist,  and  his 
youngest  son  Godfrey  studying  as  a  phy- 
sician. 

We  had  begun  our  married  life  with  the 
determination  to  devote  ourselves  to  lit- 
erature, but  the  good  parents  at  Heanor 
were  desirous  that  William  should  be- 
come a  prosperous  tradesman,  not  a  strug- 
gling poet,  or  rather  that  he  should  exer- 
cise sufficient  discretion  to  keep  verse- 
making  in  its  proper  place  as  a  holiday 
hobby.  It  was  arranged  that  he  should 
carry  on  business  in  Nottingham,  but,  be- 
fore commencing  active  operations,  he 
had  still  some  weeks  of  leisure  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  we  resolved,  in  spite  of  parental 
remonstrance  at  the  needless  waste  of 
time  and  money,  to  visit  Scotland,  whose 
scenery,  history,  traditions,  and  literature 
had  become  part  of  ourselves.  We  en- 
deavored to  vindicate  the  proceeding  in 
their  eyes  by  reminding  my  parents-in- 
law  that  as  Godfrey  had  just  successfully 
completed  his  medical  studies  at  Edin- 
burgh, it  was  only  playing  him  a  well- 
merited  compliment  to  join  him  in  that 
city  and  accompany  him  home.  The  rea- 
soning, although  specious,  was  allowed  to 
pass.  Supplied,  therefore,  with  absolute 
necessaries  in  a  light  valise,  and  attired  in 
clothes  that  defied  all  changes  of  weather* 
we  started  from  Heanor  one  April  morn- 
ing at  five  o'clock,  seated  on  saddle  and 
pillion,  which  proved  a  roost  easy  and 
sociable  mode  of  transit,  and  rode  through 
ill-kept  lanes  overhung  with  thick  trees 
and  across  open  commons  to  Derby. 
The  next  day  it  snowed  as  we  travelled 
on  the  top  of  a  coach  from  Derby  to  Liv- 
erpool over  the  familiar  StafK>rdshire 
moorlands.  On  April  the  nth  we  set 
sail  from  Liverpool,  and  had  our  first  ex- 
perience of  a  steam-packet  and  the  sea. 

After  landing  at  Dumbarton,  we  fol- 
lowed our  fanc^  over  moorland  and  moun- 
tain, walking  five  hundred  miles  besides 
riding  and  sailing  a  considerable  distance. 
Amongst  our  various  adventures,  we  en- 
joyed a  magnificent  view  from  the  sum- 
mit of  Ben  Lomond,  but  were  speedily 
enveloped  in  a  dense  cloud  followed  by  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow,  which,  as  we  descend- 
ed, changed  to  pouring  rain.  The  dark- 
ness was  at  first  so  intense  that  we  were 
compelled  to  hold  each  other's  hand,  and 
at  times  stopped  by  precipices,  by  tor- 
rents and  morasses.  We  finally  reached 
at  the  foot  a  Highland  hut,  containing  a 
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family  of  thirteen  persons,  who,  sur- 
rounded by  clamorous  dogs,  had  for  some 
time  been  watching  our  descent  and  won- 
dering at  our  temerity. 

After  a  most  delightful  ramble,  con- 
cluded in  Godfrey's  company,  a  busy  and 
in  some  respects  agreeable  life  began  for 
us  in  Nottingham.  In  1823  we  made  our 
first  joint  appearance  in  print  in  a  volume 
of  verse  entitled  "  The  Forest  Minstrel ;  " 
William  contributed  to  the  **  Time's  Tele- 
scope," and  in  1827  we  published  a  second 
joint  volume,  '*The  Desolation  of  Eyam 
and  other  Poems." 

The  period  bad  come  when  the  an- 
nuals, those  ^*  butterflies  of  literature,"  as 
L.  £.  L.  called  them  to  me,  gratified  and 
amused  the  public  for  a  series  of  years  by 
their  highly  finished  pictures,  their  agree- 
able prose,  their  sentimental  or  sprightly 
poetry.  Applications  were  made  to  us  for 
contributions  by  editors,  which,  commenc- 
ing merely  as  literary  transactions,  often 
led  to  lasting  valued  friendships.  Such 
was  the  case  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Hall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alaric  Watts,  of  our 
connection  with  whom  a  graphic  and  judi- 
cious narration  has  recently  been  given 
in  the  **  Life  of  Alaric  Watts  '*  by  his  only 
son  and  my  son-in-law;  also  with  Wil- 
liam Chorley. 

My  sister  Anna,  now  the  wife  of  Daniel 
Harrison,  dwelt  at  Liverpool,  and  when 
visiting  her  I  was  able  to  enjoy  the  re- 
ciprocity of  tastes  and  sentiments  exist- 
ing betweea  the  gifted  Quakeress,  Jane 
Chorley,  her  highly  endowed  children, 
William,  John,  Henry,  and  Mary  Ann, 
forming  the  literary  staff  of  the  **  Winter 
Wreath,"  the  unhappily  circumstanced 
yet  brave-hearted  Felicia  Hemans  (who, 
residing  at  Wavertree,  for  the  education 
of  her  little  sons,  was  the  object  of  the 
Chorleys'  tender  solicitude),  my  husband 
and  myself.  At  other  times  an  active  cor- 
respondence was  carried  on. 

Towards  the  end  of  March,  183 1,  Wil- 
liam and  I  were  surprised  one  morning 
by  a  call  from  the  poet  Wordsworth,  look- 
ing unhappy  and  dismayed.  He  explained 
that  he,  with  wife,  daughter,  and  a  grand- 
child, journeying  home  from  London,  bad 
arrived  in  Nottingham  the  preceding 
night;  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  however,  was 
taken  so  ill  that  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  go  on.  They  knew  no  one  in  the 
town  except  us  by  name;  would  we  at 
least  befriend  them  so  far  as  to  direct 
him  to  a  medical  man  ?  But  long  before 
we  had  learnt  the  particulars  of  this  sad 
story*  which  he  seemed  almost  too  per- 
turbed to  tell,  we  bad  assured  bim  of 


every  help  on  our  part.  The  invalid  was 
conveyed  to  our  house,  and  as  Dr»  God- 
frey Howitt,  who  was  an  intelligent  youog 
physician,  on  being  called  in  merely  pre- 
scribed rest  and  good  attendance,  Words- 
worth, perceiving  that  his  wife  could  have 
both  with  us,  left  her  and  Dora  under  our 
roof  and  proceeded  on  bis  way  with  little 
Rotha. 

Our  guests  remained  with  us  a  fort- 
night. Mrs.  Wordsworth  was  agreeable 
and  unpretending,  whilst  Dora,  sweet, 
lively,  intelligent,  and  enthusiastically  at- 
tached to  the  Church,  proved  an  especial 
acquisition  to  my  young  and  pleasing 
sister  Emma,  also  staying  with  us,  and 
whose  devotional  temperament  was  se- 
cretly yearning  for  a  form  of  worship  io 
which  every  faculty  might  be  permitted  to 
assist  the  heart  when  prostrate  before  its 
Maker;  more  especially  since  she  had 
made  the  discovery  that  the  doctrines  of 
the  Establishment  were  essentially  right, 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  needlessly 
neglected  by  Dissenters. 

William's  brother  Emanuel,  living  at 
Farnsfield,  lent  us  his  phaeton,  so  that 
Mrs.  Wordsworth,  when  sufficiently  re- 
covered, could  take  a  daily  airing;  and  I 
think  he  himself  must  often  have  driven 
them  about  the  pleasant  neighborhood 
with  its  Sherwood  traditions,  since  they 
retained  for  him  a  warm  regard,  and  that 
not  alone  they  declared  because  be  was 
"an  anti-revolutionist." 

It  was,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  tioie 
of  a  general  election  and  the  approach  of 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.  Politics 
were  the  all-absorbing  theme,  as  the  na- 
tion watched  with  intense  interest  tbeprc^ 
ceedings  of  king,  lords  and  commons. 
Mr.  Wordsworth  could  think,  write,  and 
talk  on  no  other  subject  than  the  coming 
**  Revolution,  the  Deform,"  as  be  termed 
it.  His  wife  and  daughter  on  their  return 
found  bim  complaining  that  "be  was  as 
well  in  body  as  sorrow  and  heaviness  for 
the  condition  of  his  country  would  allow 
him  to  be."  A  visit  to  Keswick  did  not 
revive  bim,  for  Southey's  buoyant,  cheer- 
ful spirit  had  likewise  sunk  under  the 
mischief  he  felt  must  arise  from  the  iro* 
mineot  revolution.  These  two  great  poets 
and  Christian  philosophers  dreading  de- 
mocracy, also  believed  that  if  England 
had  no  established  religion  she  soon 
would  have  none  at  all.  My  husband, 
brought  up  in  another  school  of  thought, 
felt  it  needful  to  arraign  the  proceedings 
of  a  law-upheld  Church.  1  sided  with 
him;  it  was  natural  therefore  that  Words- 
worth should  regard  us  as  well-intentioned 
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but  very  "tumultuous  younj^  people.'* 
This  diderence  of  opiuioo  did  not,  how- 
ever, interfere  with  our  friendship. 

In  1833  my  husband  published  his  **  His- 
tory of  Priestcraft."  Until  then  he  had 
lived  in  great  privacy  in  Nottingham, 
where  the  Radical  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion now  claimed  him  as  their  champion. 
This  led  to  his  being  deputed  in  Janu- 
ary, 1834,  with  the  Rev.  J.  Gilbert  —  the 
husband  of  Ann  Taylor,  joint  authoress 
with  her  sister  Jane  of  **  Original  Poems 
for  Infant  Minds,*'  —  and  a  third  advanced 
Liberal,  to  present  to  government  a  pe- 
tition from  Nottingham  for  the  separation 
of  Church  and  State.  They  had  in  con- 
sequence an  audience  of  Earl  Grey,  who 
explained  that  such  sweeping  desires  as 
the  destruction  of  the  Establishment 
would  embarrass  ministers,  alarm  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  startle  the 
country.  He  wished  they  had  confined 
themselves  to  the  removal  of  those  disa- 
bilities connected  with  marriage  and  bur- 
ial registration.  There  existed  both  in 
himself  aod  his  colleagues  every  dispo- 
sition to  relieve  them.  His  lordship  fur- 
ther added  if  personal  disabilities  were 
removed  be  could  not  conceive  what  actual 
grievance  would  press  upon  Dissenters. 
Did  they  want  entirely  to  do  away  with 
all  establishment  of  religion?  William 
Howitt  replied:  '* Precisely  so."  Lord 
Grey  thereupon  declared  he  should  give 
bis  strenuous  opposition  to  every  attempt 
to  remove  the  Establishment.  He  be- 
longed to  the  Church  and  should  stand 
b^  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  He  con- 
sidered it  the  sacred  duty  of  every  gov- 
ernment to  maintain  an  establishment  of 
religion. 

My  husband  held  the  opinion  that  if  a 
State  religion  be  deemed  advisable  for 
each  nation,  it  should  for  the  Irish,  owing 
to  the  belief  of  the  majority,  be  Catholic  ; 
and  he  felt  a  deep  concern  at  the  coercion 
sometimes  practised  on  them  to  enforce 
an  alien  creed.  In  this  he  had  a  warm 
sympathizer  in  my  mother,  who,  from  an 
early  experience  in  Wales,  had  learnt  a 
wise  method  of  treating  the  Irish.  She 
bad  heard,  when  a  child,  a  gentleman  say 
to  her  father  at  Cyfarthfa, "  Mr.  Wood,  the 
Welsh  are  a  sensitive  people.  They  still 
consider  themselves  a  conquered  nation. 
You  may  lead  them  by  a  fine  thread,  but 
I  defy  any  man  to  draw  or  drag  them  with 
a  cart-rope."  Her  father  had  acted  upon 
the  hint,  and  no  people  were,  in  conse- 
quence, more  esteemed  by  all  classes 
than  he  and  his  wife.  At  one  time  Ut- 
toxeter  vestry  made  it  a  rule  that  Irish 


laborers  passing  through  the  town  should 
not  be  relieved  at  the  vagrant  office.  Mr. 
Bladon,  a  highly  respected  draper,  went, 
therefore,  in  haste  to  my  father  to  fix  on 
some  mode  of  relief,  and  they  jointly  un- 
dertook to  provide  a  small  fund,  could  any 
one  be  found  to  act  as  relieving  officer. 
Mother  immediately  o£Eered  her  services, 
and  aided  by  her  husband,  assisted  in  the 
course  of  time  four  hundred  Irish.  Fam- 
ine was  then  prevalent  in  their  country, 
and  she  took  care  to  inquire  of  each  appli- 
cant how  much  he  or  his  friends  had  re- 
ceived of  the  money  sent  from  England. 
She  always  obtained  the  same  answer; 
the  funds  were  entrusted  to  the  Protestant 
clergy,. who  refused  to  dispense  them  to 
those  who  did  not  attend  their  ministry ; 
mother,  warning  the  laborers  to  speak  tlie 
truth,  as  she  should  commit  the  state- 
ments to  paper  and  make  inquiry,  care- 
fully noted  the  name  and  address  of  each 
clergyman  mentioned.  Joseph  Burtt,  a 
Friend  connected  with  Ireland,  after  as- 
suring her  that  she  had  been  terribly 
imposed  upon,  took  the  written  statements 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  their  contra- 
diction or  confirmation.  He  brought  them 
back  the  next  time  he  visited  Uttoxeter, 
with  a  remark  affixed  to  each  ;  such  as  — 
*♦  This  is  true,"  •'  This  is  correct,"  "  Sad, 
but  true."  Nor  did  she  ever  forget  how 
the  Irish  laborers,  calling  after  my  father's 
death,  which  occurred  somewhat  unex- 
pectedly at  the  close  of  1823,  on  hearing 
the  tidings,  knelt  down,  and,  with  tears, 
prayed  for  his  soul. 

A  speech,  which  my  husband  made  in 
the  Town  Hall  on  the  Irish  question,  in 
which  he  referred  to  O'Connell,  so  moved 
his  audience  that  the  determination  was 
spontaneously  expressed  aod  carried,  of 
inviting  the  **  Liberator  "down  to  a  public 
dinner.  He  came,  being  met  in  the  sub- 
urbs by  a  committee  of  gentlemen  in  car- 
riages, and  conveyed  through  the  town 
amid  the  acclamations  of  immense  crowds. 

This  visit  brought  us  into  personal  con- 
tact with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Connell,  and 
led  the  former  openly  to  express  his  con- 
currence with  my  husband's  political  sen- 
timents; for  whereas  O'Connell  firmly 
believed  it  was  the  duty  of  every  man  to 
be  a  Catholic,  he  abhorred  all  attempt 
either  by  direct  penalty  or  civil  exclusion 
to  bring  the  law  in  aid  of  his  creed,  consid- 
ering it  a  crime  to  compel  any  roan  to  con- 
tribute to  the  expense  of  a  worship  which 
he  condemns.  And  had  my  husband  been 
a  co-religionist,  would,  in  1836,  on  the 
commencement  of  the  Dublin  Review^ 
have  advocated  his  appointment  as  editor ; 
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siDce  that  quarterly,  emphatically  aDd  po- 
lemically Catholic,  maintaioed  the  princi- 
ples of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  perfect 
exemption  from  penal  laws,  tests,  and 
legal  restrictions  —  the  separation  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  from  the  kingdom  of 
Cxsar. 

My  husband  now,  against  his  will,  an 
alderman,  and,  anxious  to  complete  his 
**  Rural  Life  in  England,'*  was  daily  de- 
barred from  literature  by  the  duties  im- 
posed on  him  in  the  Town  Council 
absorbing  his  time  and  energies.  Party 
strife  ran  high  in  those  days;  we  both 
acknowledged  it  an  evil  thing,  ruining 
men*s  minds,  social  life,  and  the  fine  arts ; 
it  ought  not  to  matter,  we  felt,  whether  a 
man  were  Whig  or  Tory,  if  his  heart  were 
in  the  right  place.  We,  therefore,  deemed 
it  prudent  for  my  husband  to  withdraw 
from  the  arena  of  public  debate  to  a  more 
secluded  place  of  residence,  where,  uncon- 
cerned in  municipal  affairs  and  national 
measures,  he  could,  in  the  study  of  na- 
ture and  the  pursuit  of  general  literature, 
laudably  satisfy  his  intellect  and  afiEec- 
tions. 

After  winding  up  our  affairs  in  Not- 
tingham we  made,  in  the  three  summer 
months  of  1836,  a  tour  in  the  north  of 
England  and  Scotland.  We  visited,  at 
Blackburn,  my  beloved  sister  Emma  and 
her  husband  Harrison  Alderson,  cousin  to 
Daniel  Harrison ;  at  Rydal  Mount,  our 
kind,  faithful  friends  the  Wordsworths ; 
went  to  Ormathwaite  Hall,  where  I  was 
immediately  recognized  by  my  voice  as  a 
Brownrigg;  into  Northumberland,  where 
we  enjoyed  the  society  of  the  daughters 
of  Thomas  Bewick.  We  were,  in  a  man- 
ner, feted  in  hospitable  Edinburgh  by 
our  cordial,  intelligent  cicerone  Robert 
Chambers;  by  genial,  outspoken  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  the  "  Christopher  North  " 
of  Blackwood;  and  Mr.  Tait,  of  Taifs 
Magazine^  who,  as  a  proper  Edinburgh  en- 
tertainment, treated  us  to  a  tripe  supper, 
which  I  found  excellent;  also  by  the  good 
old  Quaker  William  Miller,  the  father  of 
the  nature-loving  artist  and  engraver  of 
the  same  name.  We  journeyed  to  Staffa 
and  lona,  sailed  up  the  Caledonian  Canal, 
and  were  deeply  affected  by  witnessing 
the  open-air  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ment to  a  vast  Gaelic  congregation  at 
Kilmorack.  We  had  never  witnessed  so 
striking  a  religious  ceremony. 

We  returned  to  Nottingham  for  our 
three  children  — Anna  Mary,  then  twelve, 
a  pure,  tender,  loving  being,  endowed 
with  extraordinary  gifts  of  mind  and  im- 
agination, who  never  caused  us  an  anxious 


or  unhappy  moment;  Alfred,  a  quiet, 
quick,  acutely  discriminating  boy  of  six ; 
and  Claude,  in  his  third  year,  all  glee  and 
sunshine,  a  stranger  to  sorrow  and  tears. 
Then,  with  two  faithful  servants,  we  has- 
tened to  London,  for  our  habitation  was 
still  unselected,  and  we  had  a  pleasant 
vision  of  being  settled  in  a  new  home  be- 
fore winter. 

The  wish  was  fully  realized ;  our  kind 
and  efficient  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watts, 
who  had  at  that  very  time  removed  from 
London  to  Ember  Lodge,  Thames  Ditton, 
had,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles,  seen  a 
house  which  they  rightly  conjectured 
would  suit  us.  West  End  Cottage,  for 
such  it  was  called,  was  an  old-fashioned, 
roomy  dwelling,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the 
ridge  on  which  extends  the  pleasant,  mile- 
long  village  of  Esher.  It  had  a  young, 
well-stocked  orchard,  a  most  productive 
garden,  convenient  paddock,  and  a  fine 
meadow  by  the  river  Mole,  with  the  right 
of  fishing  and  boating  to  the  extent  of 
seven  miles.  The  furniture,  to  be  dis- 
posed of  with  the  lease,  could,  we  found, 
be  easily  supplemented  by  occasional  sales 
at  Hampton  Court. 

We  were  thus  speedily  settled  in  a 
charming  home,  provided  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  friends,  almost  without  self- 
exertion;  and  I  had  the  delight  of  shar- 
ing the  children's  joy  over  cow,  pig,  poul- 
try, pony  and  chaise,  and  my  hust)and*s 
satisfaction  in  his  study  lined  with  books, 
and  in  the  attractive  features  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

"  The  tower  of  Asher,  my  Lord  of  Win- 
chester," as  Shakespeare  says,  whither 
Wolsey  fied  in  his  trouble,  was  a  short 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  us  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mole  to  the  left;  at  the  same  distance 
to  the  right  Clare mont,  often  graced  by 
the  presence  of  the  young  princess  Vic- 
toria and  her  mother  the  Duchess  of 
Kent,  and  suggestive  to  us  of  noble  and 
royal  scenes  from  the  time  that  England 
mourned  the  death  of  the  princess  Char- 
lotte and  the  poet  sang,  — 

But  Esher*8  groves  are  still  at  noon. 
Sweet  Claremont*s  bowers  are  silent  now. 

The  famous  old  palace  of  Hampton 
Court,  with  its  stately  gardens  and  Ra- 
phael's cartoons,  was  but  a  walk.  Rich* 
mond,  Oatlands,  Windsor,  Runnyroeade, 
Chertsey,  the  retreat  of  Cowley,  St.  Anne's 
Hill,  where  the  widow  of  Charles  James 
Fox  was  still  living,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  ninety,  and  Epsom,  were  drives.  Near 
at  hand  we  had  a  grand  old  Roman  camp 
called  Caesar's,  in  a  hilly  region  of  wood 
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and  fern,  that  coromanded  a  magnificeot 
view.  Although  the  district  cootained 
many  fine  seats,  lying  here  aod  there  in 
the  midst  of  woods,  the  main  portion  con- 
sisted of  gorse-covered  commons,  heathery 
pioe  woods  in  sandy  moorlands ;  then,  on 
the  clay,  extensive  oak  woods  and  pas- 
lures,  where,  in  the  spring,  primroses  pro* 
fusely  blossomed  under  thickets  of  holly 
aod  wild  rose. 

Lady  Byron,  favoring  my  husband's  re- 
ligious aod  political  views  and  his  e£Eorts 
in  popular  education,  sought  and  culti- 
vated our  personal  acquaintance.  She 
also  introduced  us  to  her  son-in-law  and 
daughter.  Earl  and  Countess  Lovelace, 
who,  like  herself,  were  extremely  inter- 
ested in  the  formation  of  industrial 
schools;  and  my  husband  procured  for 
Lady  Byron  an  admirable  master  in 
Ephraim  Brown,  of  Nottingham,  who, 
after  studying  the  system  in  her  working 
school  at  Ealing,  in  1840,  successfully 
formed  and  managed  for  her  a  similar  in- 
stitution at  Kirby,  in  Leicestershire. 

I  well  remember,  when  staying  at  Ock- 
ham,  a  long  drive  through  a  southern, 
most  remote  portion  of  Surrey,  which 
seemed  to  belong  to  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  ;  how  here  and  there  a  solitary 
peasant  in  white  slop  stared  at  the  ladies 
dashing  by  in  carriage  and  four,  and  how 
iMrs.  Hippersley  Tuckfield,  another  guest 
of  Lord  Lovelace's,  explained  to  his  sis- 
ter, the  Hon.  Miss  Kings,  and  myself,  as 
we  bowled  along,  the  system  of  education 
which  she  was  carrying  out  on  her  estates 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Bristol,  that  of 
imparting  by  means  of  voluntary  or  paid 
teachers  the  most  needful  instruction  to 
poor  children  in  cottage  schools,  which,  if 
generally  adopted,  she  maintained,  would 
enable  the  entire  juvenile  lower  class  in  a 
very  few  weeks  to  be  put  to  school,  almost 
without  efiEort  or  sensible  cost. 

If  my  husband  and  I  were  interested  in 
plans  for  training  poor  children,  we  were 
naturally  still  more  so  in  those  for  our 
own,  and,  attracted  by  the  alleged  advan- 
tages attending  tuition  in  Germany,  trav- 
elled ID  1840  to  Heidelberg  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  three  elder  children.  Two 
more  had  been  born  at  Esher,  Herbert 
Charlton,  and  Margaret,  who  in  Heidel- 
berg, when  both  were  able  to  run  and  talk, 
went  about  hand  in  hand,  played  together, 
and  formed  a  small  world  to  themselves. 
As  a  considerable  portion  of  my  time  was 
now  given  to  literature,  I  had  engaged  an 
excelieot  young  woman  Friend,  Elizabeth 
F.y  to  superintend  the  care  of  these  little 
ones.     Sbe  lived  with  us  for  about  five- 


and-twenty  years,  beloved  and  honored  as 
a  true  servant  of  God,  and  although  now 
parted  from  me  by  distance,  still  remains 
dear  as  a  relative. 

At  the  time  of  our  removal  to  Heidel- 
berg we  retained  an  attachment  to  the 
leading  principles  of  Friends,  but  had 
long  abandoned  any  singularity  of  dress 
or  language,  deeming  them  the  products 
of  a  time  of  fanaticism  and  strong  excite- 
ment, and  consequently  mere  forms  and 
empty  traditions. 

We  made  a  prosperous  and  merry  jour- 
ney from  London  to  Bonn,  in  the  delight- 
ful companionship  of  Clara  Novello,  now 
Countess  Gigliucci,  then  sailed  up  the 
Rhine,  which  we  found  worthy  of  its  fame, 
to  Mannheim,  and  thence  by  carriage  to 
Heidelberg.  Directed  in  that  city  to  a 
widow  lady  who  could  speak  English,  we 
were  able  immediately  on  arriving  to  rent 
the  first  floor  in  her  abode.  We  had 
scarcely  done  so,  when  Lord  Lyndhurst's 
brother-in-law  came  to  engage  it  for  him. 
It  was  in  fact  a  favorite  dwelling.  There 
Jean  Paul  Richter  had  been  wont  to  enjoy 
an  evening  revel ;  and  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander of  Russia,  when  proceeding  on  his 
march  to  France  in  the  rear  of  Buona- 
parte, taking  up  his  quarters  in  it  to  his 
great  satisfaction,  left  above  its  door  a 
brass  plate  with  an  inscription  calling  on 
every  Russian  hereafter  to  respect  and 
spare  the  house.  It  faced  the  Neckar, 
having  at  its  back  overhanging  woods  and 
terraced  walks,  with  a  secluded  footpath 
ascending  to  the  famous  Castle  of  Heidel- 
berg, once  the  home  of  the  unfortunate 
Elizabeth  Stuart;  and  which,  destroyed 
by  lightning,  fire,  war,  and  finally  by  its 
own  princes,  still  proudly  stands  on  its 
vantage  ground  overlooking  its  subject 
town,  and  the  vast  plain  of  the  Palatinate 
stretching  away  beyond  the  Neckar  val- 
ley, with  the  distant  Vosges  Mountains 
shutting  out  France. 

Mrs.  Jameson  had  furnished  us  with  an 
introduction  to  Rath  and  Frau  Rathin 
Schlosser,  a  noble-hearted  and  highly  ac- 
complished couple,  who  gathered  around 
them  the  noted  and  cultivated  of  all  na- 
tions at  their  beautiful  country  house, 
Stift  Neuburg,  once  a  convent,  situated 
two  miles  from  the  city  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Neckar,  and  filled  with  choice 
works  of  art ;  also  to  Wolfgang  von  Goe- 
the, the  grandson  of  the  great  poet,  who, 
most  painfully  shy  and  averse  to  society, 
we  nevertheless  met,  a  fortnight  after  our 
arrival,  at  a  ball  given  at  Stift  Neuburg  in 
honor  of  his  cousin  Rath  Schlosser's  birth- 
day. 
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Wolfgang  von  Goethe,  plain  in  person, 
yet  bearing  a  remarkable  likeness  to  the 
portraits  of  his  grandfather,  proved  on 
nearer  acquaintance  a  very  intellectual  and 
interesting  young  man  of  a  most  poetical 
and  sensitive  temperament;  but, although 
be  was  kind  enough  to  say  that  he  felt 
with  us  unusuallv  happy  and  at  his  ease, 
we  saw  but  little  of  him.  He  shunned 
the  company  of  his  fellow-students  in  the 
university,  preferring  to  lead  the  life  of  a 
modern  hermit,  and,  shutting  himself  in 
bis  room,  perused  religious  works  of  Rath 
Schlosser's  selection. 

Fascinated  by  the  novelty  of  the  situa- 
tion, we  were  far  less  fastidious,  and  will- 
ingly mixed  with  some  of  that  large, 
moving  population  of  the  dear  old  univer- 
sity town;  the  students,  who  with  abun- 
dant masses  of  flaxen  or  black  hair  under 
very  small  caps,  and  given  to  smoking, 
beer-drinking,  and  fencing,  which  they 
dignified  by  the  name  of  duelling,  were, 
on  the  whole,  gentlemanly,  agreeable,  and 


unassuming. 


The  colony  of  our  country-people  was 
small  in  those  days;  it  contained,  how- 
ever, for  some  months  after  our  arrival, 
Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James  and  his  wife  —  he  was 
an  amusing  companion,  brimful  of  anec- 
dotes; and  as  a  resident.  Captain  Medwin 
of  the  "  Conversations  with  B^ron,*'  and 
the  friend  of  Shelley,  who,  finding  my 
husband  unprovided  with  an  English  news- 
paper, politely  sent  bim  regularly  the 
Court  yournaL 

For  the  sake  of  our  children  we  sought 
German  acquaintance,  we  read  German, 
we  followed  German  custons;  the  life 
seemed  to  us  simpler,  the  habits  easier 
and  less  expensive  than  in  England ;  there 
was  not  the  same  feverish  thirst  after 
wealth  as  with  us,  there  was  more  calm 
appreciation  of  nature,  of  music,  of  social 
enjoyment.  In  all  the  first  delight  of 
glorious  weather  and  unexplored  scenes, 
we  let  our  new  acquaintance  introduce  us 
to  quiet  valleys  with  their  fast-flowing 
streams,  rich  grass,  gorgeous  flowers,  and 
incessant  chirp  of  the  grasshopper;  to 
deep  woods  full  of  bilberries,  whence  we 
obtained  wide  views  over  forest  and 
plain  ;  let  them  conduct  us  to  many  sweet 
spots  —  Neckarsteinach,  the  Wolfsbrun- 
nen,  the  Stittmill,  and  to  other  quaint  old 
mills  and  half-timbered  homesteads  with 
ancient  walls  and  orchards,  where  peas- 
ant girls  with  clear  eyes  and  picturesque 
dresses  were  washing  and  drying  the 
linen  on  the  delicious  green  hillsides. 
After  days  of  happiness  unclouded  as  the 
sky  above  us,  we  returned  home,  when  the 


sunset  cast  an  amber  and  lilac  glow  over 
hills  and  woods,  to  tea,  music,  and  merri- 
ment. 

But  we  did  not  confine  ourselves  to  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  Heidelberg. 
The  next  summer  my  husband  and  I, 
taking  our  elder  daughter  with  us,  lei- 
surely made  a  long  journey  through  Ger- 
many, visiting  all  its  capitals  and  some 
of  its  most  distinguished  men.  After  two 
years  in  the  same  house  in  Heidelberg,  we 
removed  to  the  other  end  of  the  town, 
renting  the  highest  floor  in  a  new  resi- 
dence erected  by  a  ladies'  tailor  who  had 
made  money  in  Russia.  It  was  situated 
in  the  Anlage^  or  public  walk  leading  to 
the  station  -^  for  the  railway  had  been 
brought  to  Heidelberg.  It  is  now  en- 
larged and  converted  into  the  Victoria 
Hotel.  I  wonder  whether  the  summer- 
house,  roofed  with  silvered  iron  and 
painted  inside  with  gold  stars  on  a  blue 
ground,  still  remains  in  the  vineyard. 

Leaving  the  three  elder  children,  under 
proper  supervision,  to  continue  their  stud- 
ies at  Heidelberg,  my  husband  and  I  re- 
turned with  the  remainder  of  our  family 
to  England  in  1843,  making  a  pleasant 
halt  at  St.  Goar,  on  the  Rhine,  to  visit  our 
valued  friend,  the  poet  Freiligratb,  and 
his  accomplished  wife,  Ida,  daughter  of 
Professor  Melos,  of  Weimar,  and  Goethe's 
god-daughter. 

Greatly  as  I  had  enjoyed  our  German 
sojourn,  I  now  yielded  to  an  enthusiasm 
for  our  native  land,  which  I  had  been  glad 
to  lull  while  we  found  it  convenient  and 
desirable  to  live  out  of  England.  I  felt  a 
new  era  commencing,  and  was  full  of  en- 
ergy and  hope. 


From  The  Spectator. 
CROSSING  THE  ATLANTIC 

[from  a  correspondent.] 

September  4th. 

**  A  MUG  WUMP ! "  I  should  like  to  ask 
you,  sir  —  not  as  editor,  not  even  as  £q- 
glish  gentleman,  but  simply  as  vertebrate 
animal  — what  you  would  do  if  a  stranger 
were  all  of  a  sudden  to  call  your  intimate 
friends  "  mug-wumps,"  not  obscurely  hint- 
ing that  you  yourself  labored  under  what* 
ever  imputation  that  term  may  convey.  I 
don't  know  what  the  effect  might  have 
been  In  my  own  case,  but  that  the  story  of 
O'Connell,  as  a  boy,  shutting  up  the  volu- 
ble old  Dublin  applewoman  by  calling  her 
a  "parallelopiped,"  rushed  into  my  head, 
and  set  me  ofiE  laughing.    I  haven't  been 
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able  to  learn  more  of  the  etymolos^y  of 
the  word  than  that  it  is  said  over  here  to 
have  been  first  used  in  a  sermon  (?)by  Mr. 
Ward  Beecher,  and   now  denotes  '*  bolt> 
ers"  or  '*  scratch ers,"  as  they  were  called 
last  autumn,  or  in  other  words,  the  Inde- 
pendents, who  broke  away  from  the  party 
machine  of    Republicanism  and   carried 
Cleveland.     More    power  to  the   "  mug- 
wump's" elbow,  say  I  ;  and  I  only  wish 
we  may  catch  the  "mug-wumps,"  "mug- 
wumpism,'*  or  whatever  the  name  for  the 
disease  may  be,  in  England  before  long. 
One  of  the  groups  on  the  deck  of  the  liner, 
amongst  whom  I  first  heard  the  phrase, 
was  a  good    specimen  of    the    machine 
politician,  a  democrat  of  the  Tammany 
Hall  type.     "  You  bet  "  I  stuck  to  him  till 
I  got  at  his  candid  account  of  the  cam- 
paign of  last  autumn,  most  interesting  to 
me,  but  I  fear  not  so  to  the  general  En- 
glish reader,  so  I  will  only  give  you  his 
concluding  sentence:    "Well;"    with    a 
long  suck  at  the  big  cigar  he  was  half- 
eatiog,   half-smoking,  "  I    tell  you  it  was 
about  the  thinnest  ice  you  ever  saw  before 
we  were   over,  —  but,  I  got  to  land!^^ 
From  what  I  heard  on  board  and  since,  I 
believe  the  president  is  doing  splendidly; 
witness  his  peremptory  order  for  the  great 
ranche-meo  to  clear  out  of  the  reserves 
which  they  had  leased  from  the  Indians, 
and  fenced  to  the  extent  of  some  millions 
of  acres ;  the  righteousness  of  which  pres- 
idential   action    is    proved    (were    proof 
needed)  by  the  threatened  resistance  of 
General  B.  Butler,  one  of  the  largest  les- 
sees.    1  can  see  too  clearly  looming  up  a 
determined  opposition  to  the  president's 
civil  service  reform  from  politicians  of 
both  parties,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  he 
is  "establishing  a  class"  in  these  U.S., 
—  a  policy   which   the  fathers  abhorred 
and  guarded  against,  and  which  their  only 
legitimate  heirs,  the  machine  politicians, 
will  fight  to  the  death.     You  may  gauge 
the  worth  of  this  opposition  by  contrast- 
ing their   two    principal  arguments :   (i) 
nine-tenths   of  the   work  of  the  depart- 
ments (post-office,  customs,  etc.)  can  be 
learned  just  as  well  in  three  months  as  in 
ten  years  ;   and  (2)   the  other   tenth,  re- 
quiring skilled  and  experienced  officers, 
has  never  been  interfered  with  by  either 
side.      But    if    argument  two  is   sound, 
cad'tt  quasiio^  as  there  is  ^jr  hypothesi  al- 
ready a  permanent  class  of  civil  servants, 
i  conclude  that  were  I    an   American  I 
would  accept  "mug-wump"  as  a  title  of 
honor,  instead  of  resenting  it,  and  help  to 
get  up  a  "  mug-wump  "  club  in  every  great 
city. 


We  had  a  splendid  crossing,  deck  crowd- 
ed all  the  way,  and  the  company  glori- 
ously cosmopolitan  and  communicative 
during  the  short  intervals  between  the 
orthodox  four  full  meals  a  day.  There  is 
surely  no  place  in  the  world  where  that 
universal  instinct,  the  desire  to  get  behind 
the  scenes  of  one's  neighbors'  lives,  is  so 
easily  and  abundantly  gratified.  Here  is 
one  of  my  rather  odd  discoveries.  On 
reaching  the  deck,  after  my  bath  on  the 
first  morning,  for  the  tramp  before  break- 
fast, I  was  joined  by  a  fine  specimen  of 
an  old  Yorkshireman.  It  seems  we  had 
met  years  ago,  at  some  political  or  social 
gathering,  and,  as  he  looked  in  superb 
health  and  fit  to  fight  for  his  life,  I  con- 
gratulated. Yes,  he  said  ;  it  was  all  owing 
to  his  having  discovered  how  to  pass  his 
holiday.  He  used  to  go  to  some  northern 
seaside  place,  one  as  bad  as  the  other,  for 
"whenever  the  wind  blew  on  shore  you 
might  as  well  be  living  in  a  sewer."  So 
he  saved  enough  one  year  to  buy  a  return 
ticket  on  a  Cunard  liner,  calculating  that 
whatever  way  the  wind  blew  he  must  be 
getting  sea-air  all  the  time.  He  has  done 
it  every  year  since,  having  found  that  be- 
sides sea-air  he  gets  better  food  and  com- 
pany than  he  could  ever  command  at 
home.  My  next  "find"  was  a  pleasant, 
soldierly-looking  man  who  called  to  me 
from  the  upper  deck  to  come  up  and  see 
a  swordfish  chasing  a  whale.  Alas  I  I 
arrived  too  late.  The  uncivil  brutes  had 
both  disappeared  by  the  time  I  got  up; 
but  I  was  much  consoled  by  the  talk 
which  ensued  with  my  new  acquaintance. 
He  was  lieutenant  of  marines  in  the  ad- 
miral's flagship  off  Palermo  in  King  Bom- 
ba's  last  days,  and  was  sent  ashore  to 
arrest  and  bring  on  board  all  sailors  found 
with  the  Garibaldini.  He  seems  to  have 
found  it  necessary  to  be  present  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Metazzo  (I  think  that  was 
the  name)  and  at  the  storming  of  the  town 
afterwards,  in  which  the  Garibaldini  suf- 
fered severely.  The  dead  were  all  laid 
out  before  the  gate  after  the  town  was 
taken,  and  he  counted  no  less  than  seventy 
blue-jackets  amongst  them  1  They  used 
to  drop  over  the  sides  of  the  ships  and 
swim  ashore,  or  smuggle  themselves  into 
the  bum-boats  which  came  off  to  the  fleet 
with  provisions.  No  wonder  that  we 
have  been  popular  in  Italy  ever  since. 

Then,  attracted  by  a  crowd  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  deck,  roped  off  to  divide  steer- 
age from  saloon  passengers,  I  became  one 
of  a  motley  group  assisting  at  a  sort  of 
moral  "  free-and-easy,"  got  up  for  the  three 
hundred  steerage  folk  by  two  ecclesiastics, 
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whom  I  took  at  first  for  Romish  priests 
from  their  costume.  I  found  I  was  mis- 
taken, and  that  they  were  the  principal 
and  a  brother  of  the  Fraternity  of  the 
Iron  Cross,  an  order  of  the  American 
Episcopal  Church,  which,  it  seems,  has 
taken  root  in  several  of  the  large  cities. 
The  brethren  are  vowed  to  "  poverty,  pu- 
rity, and  temperance '*  (or  obedience,  I  am 
not  sure  whicli);  and  these  two  were 
crossing  in  the  steerage  to  comfort  and 
help  the  poor  folk  there  —  no  pleasant 
task,  even  in  so  airy  a  ship  and  such  fine 
weather.  One  can  imagine  what  power 
this  kind  of  fellowship  must  give  the  Iron 
Cross  brethren  with  their  rather  sad 
fellow-passengers,  to  whom  they  could  say 
—  one  of  them,  indeed,  did  say  it  —  **  VVc 
are  just  as  poor  as  the  poorest  of  you,  for 
we  own  no  property  of  any  kind,  and  never 
can  own  any  till  our  deaths."  This 
brother  (a  strapping  young  fellow  of 
twenty-five,  who  I  found  had  been  an  ath- 
lete at  Oxford)  waxed  eloquent  to  them  on 
his  experiences  in  Philadelphia,  especially 
on  the  workingmen  brethren  there.  One 
of  these,  a  big,  rough  chap,  with  a  badly 
broken  nose,  he  had  rather  looked  askance 
at  first  till  he  found  that  the  broken  nose 
had  been  earned  io  a  rough-and  tumble 
fight  with  a  fellow  who  was  ill-using  a 
woman.  Now  they  were  the  closest 
friends,  and  he  looked  on  the  broken  nose 
as  more  honorable  than  the  Victoria  Cross, 
and  hoped  none  of  the  men  there  would 
fail  to  go  in  for  that  decoration  if  they 
ever  got  the  same  chance. 

In  melancholy  contrast  to  the  Iron 
Cross  Brethren  were  two  other  diligent 
workers  in  quite  another  kind  of  business. 
They  haunted  the  smoking  room  from 
breakfast  till "  lights  out,"  officious  to  help 
to  arrange  the  daily  sweepstakes  on  the 
ship's  run ;  gloating  over,  and  piling  ca- 
ressingly as  they  rattled  down  on  the 
table,  the  dollars  and  half-crowns  ;  always 
on  the  watch  and  ready  to  take  a  hand  at 
cards,  just  to  accommodate  gents  with 
whom  time  hung  heavily.  Bagmen,  they 
were  said  to  be ;  but  I  doubt  if  they  travel 
for  any  industry  except  plucking  pigedns 
on  their  own  account  —  unmistakable  Jews 
of  a  low  type,  who  never  looked  any  man 
in  the  face  :  — 

In  their  eyes  that  stealthy  gleam, 
Was  not  learned  of  sky  or  stream, 
But  it  has  the  hard,  cold  glint 
Of  new  dollars  from  the  mint. 

Their  industry  was  pursued  cautiously,  as 
the  fine  old  captain  is  known  to  hold 
strong  views  about  gambling,  and  there 


was  less  on  this  ship  than  any  other  I 
have  crossed  on.  No  baccarat  table  going 
all  day,  with  excited  youngsters  punting 
their  silver  (gold,  too,  now  and  then)  over 
the  shoulders  of  the  players, —  only  a 
quiet  hand  at  euchre  or  poker  at  a  corner 
table  in  the  afternoon  and  after  dinner; 
but  even  with  such  straitened  opportuni- 
ties, youngsters  may  be  plucked  to  a  fairly 
satisfactory  figure.  From  £ lo  to  £^2o  was 
often  at  stake  on  one  deal  at  poker,  and,  I 
was  told,  not  seldom  much  higher  suras. 
I  saw  myself  one  mere  boy  inveigled  into 
blind-hookey  for  a  minute  or  two  while 
the  poker  party  was  gathering.  He  won 
the  first  cut ;  and  two  minutes  later  I 
saw  '*  Iscariot  Ingots,  Esq.,  that  highly 
respectable  man,"  looking  abstractedly 
across  the  room,  and  dreamily  gathering 
up  a  large  handful  of  silver  which  the  boy 
rattled  down  as  he  flung  ofiE  to  take  his 
seat  at  the  poker-table ;  and  so  on,  and  so 
on. 

It  occurs  to  one  to  ask,  not  without 
some  indignation,  why  this  sort  of  thing  is 
allowed  on  these  Atlantic  steamers.  My 
own  observation  confirms  the  general  be- 
lief  that  professionals  cross  on  nearly 
every  boat ;  and,  on  every  boat,  there  are 
youngsters  fresh  from  school  or  college, 
out  of  leading-strings  for  the  first  time, 
and  with  considerable  sums  in  their  pock- 
ets. It  is  a  bad  scandal,  and  might  be 
stopped  with  the  greatest  ease.  Prohibit 
all  cards,  except  whist  for  small  points  ia 
the  smoking-room ;  and  let  it  be  the 
purser's,  or  some  other  officer's  duty,  to 
see  the  rule  enforced.  As  things  stand,  I 
do  not  know  of  a  more  dangerous  place 
for  youngsters  —  American  or  English  — 
than  an  Atlantic  steamer. 

One  never  gets  past  Sandy  Hook,  I 
think,  without  some  new  sensation.  This 
time,  for  me,  it  was  the  harbor  buoys,  each 
of  which  carried  a  brilliant  electric  lamp. 
They  are  lighted  from  the  shore  1 

Vacuus  Viator. 


From  The  Spectator. 
FACE-MEMORY. 

In  all  trials  which,  like  the  extraordinary 
bigamy  case  now  being  tried  at  the  Cen- 
tral Criminal  Court,  turn  upon  the  evi- 
dence for  and  against  identity,  we  notice 
an  unusual  conflict  of  opinion  upon  one 
essential  point.  Is  identification  a  diffi- 
cult task  or  not  ?  Counsel,  of  course, 
plead  for  the  side  which  it  is  their  duty  to 
defend ;  but  they  do  it  in  very  different 
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ways,  one  man  obviously  speaking  from 
bis  brief,  and  with  a  conviction  in  liisown 
mind  that  error  about  identity  is  not  easy, 
while  another  strongly  believes  that  a  mis- 
take as  to  identity  not  only  frequently  oc- 
curs, but  is  quite  natural.  He  knows  he 
could  fall  into  one,  while  his  junior  or 
rival  knows  that  he  could  not.  Jurymen 
dispute  with  each  other  about  identity 
more  than  they  do  about  any  kind  of  evi- 
dence ;  while  the  public,  usually  quite  im- 
partial, take  sides  with  a  sort  of  temper, 
and  a  predetermination  to  believe  one  side 
or  the  other.  One-third  of  all  the  men 
you  meet  regard  a  defence  based  upon  the 
allegation  **  It  wasn't  me/'  ^% primA  facie 
absurd  and  dishonest;  while  the  remain- 
iDg  third  receive  it  easily,  and  whatever 
the  result  of  the  trial,  are  haunted,  unless 
indirect  evidence  is  procurable,  with  a 
lasting  doubt.  The  two-thirds  do  not  be- 
lieve that  a  woman  could  mistake  her  hus- 
band, however  short  either  the  courtship 
or  married  life  may  have  been  ;  while  the 
one-third  are  only  impressed  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  missing  tooth.  We 
see  reason  to  suspect  that  there  is  a  cause 
for  this  division  of  opinion  which  has 
never  been  fully  examined,  which  is  akin 
to  color-blindness,  and  which  positively 
differentiates  the  value  of  human  testi- 
mony as  to  identity.  Before  we  state  it, 
however,  we  must  say  to  begin  with  that 
a  large  proportion  of  mankind  —  as  any 
great  portrait-painter  will  testify — never 
see  faces  accurately  at  all.  Some  are 
short-sighted,  and  see  no  definite  edges  to 
anything,  and  consequently,  though  un- 
consciously, rely  for  identincation  on  evi- 
dence which  is  not  that  of  sight,  and  is 
frequently  all  wrong.  They  see  the  type, 
but  not  the  true  face  ;  and  as  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  mankind  possess  type- 
faces, distinguished  from  others  of  a  like 
kind  by  differences  as  minute  as  those  of 
leaves,  the  short-sighted  are  constantly 
liable  to  error.  So  are  the  inattentive. 
They  fail,  sometimes  after  many  inter- 
views, to  catch  the  expression  of  the  face  ; 
cannot  state,  except  in  the  vaguest  way, 
the  color  of  eyes  or  hair;  and  will  misde- 
scribe  features,  perhaps  prominent  feat- 
ures, as  if  they  were  paid  to  do  it.  They 
have  never  attended  to  the  face  at  all,  but 
have  been  content  with  a  general  impres- 
sion; have  never  observed  with  any  true 
observation  ;  and  are  as  little  to  be  trusted 
in  their  accounts  as  women  believe  most 
men  to  be  when  describing  women's 
dress.  They  will  even  confuse  dark  per- 
sons with  light,  and  declare  that  a  long 
face  struck  them  as  a  short  one,  or  hesi- 


tate, as  a  witness  did  in  the  bigamy  case, 
about  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  mous- 
tache. Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  a  large 
section  of  mankind  cannot  observe,  for  of 
all  who  land  for  the  first  time  in  India  or 
China,  at  least  half  declare  that  all  Indi- 
ans or  Chinese  are  precisely  alike.  Yet, 
though  Chinamen  have  certain  broad 
points  of  resemblance  in  color,  shape  of 
brows,  and  absence  of  hair,  they  are  in 
details  as  different  as  Europeans ;  while 
Indians,  owing  to  their  wide  differences 
in  color,  the  use  or  disuse  of  hair  on  lip 
or  chin,  and  the  existence  among  them  of 
features  due  to  varieties  of  original  race, 
are  more  different  than  white  men.  Inat- 
tention is,  however,  the  main  cause  of 
error,  and  is  sometimes  carriec^  to  extraor- 
dinary lengths.  We  have  known  brothers 
unable  to  state  the  color  of  each  other's 
eyes,  and  fellow-collegians  who  could  not 
remember  whether  acquaintances  wore  the 
moustache  or  not. 

There  may  be  another  explanation  of 
the  last  fact,  however,  for  there  is  another 
cause  of  mistake  as  to  identity,  the  oper- 
ation of  which,  though  seldom  noticed, 
must  occasionally  be  powerful ;  and  it  is 
to  this  that  we  desire  just  now  to  direct 
attention.  Is  there  not  evidence  sufficient 
to  make  it  highly  probable  that  the  mem- 
ory for  faces  is  what  we  call  in  other  de- 
partments of  life  a  special  memory  ?  All 
men  are  aware  that  great  differences  exist 
among  men  as  to  the  power  of  remember- 
ing faces,  and  admit  habitually  that  Smith 
will  recognize  them  at  any  distance  of 
time,  while  Brown  is  always  for  a  moment 
or  two  bewildered  or  uncertain  ;  but  all 
men  arc  not  aware  how  very  far  the  differ- 
ence goes.  There  are  men,  and  women 
too,  who  do  not  remember  faces  at  all,  and 
who,  if  compelled  to  entertain  strangers 
in  the  evening,  would  not  know  them  next 
day,  forgetting  their  faces  as  seen  under  a 
different  light  so  utterly  that  evidence  of 
identity  hardly  convinces  them.  They 
simply  cannot  recollect  a  face,  though 
they  would  recollect  other  things  they  had 
seen  quite  perfectly.  The  look  of  the 
absent  has  for  them  perished,  and  they 
cannot  call  it  up  before  them,  even  in  a 
general  way;  and  this  sometimes  after 
much  association.  We  would  ask  those 
who  doubt  this  to  inquire  of  themselves 
about  a  much  more  striking  development 
of  the  same  peculiarity.  Do  they  or  do 
they  not  recollect  their  own  faces  ?  Would 
they  know  themselves  if  they  met  them- 
selves, say,  in  the  great  glass  of  a  tailor's 
shop?  They  all,  when  shaving  or  dress- 
ing, see  themselves  every  day ;  they  all 
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care  about  their  own  faces,  and  they  all, 
therefore,  ou^ht,  when  they  meet  them- 
selves, to  know  themselves ;  but  all  of 
them  do  not.  St.  James  thout^ht  none  of 
them  did  ;  but  he  generalized  from  his 
personal  experience,  and  fell,  as  general- 
izers  do,  into  error.  A  laro^e  proportion 
of  mankind,  probably  half,  do  not  forget 
their  own  faces,  but  know  them  perfectly 
well,  detect  any  casual  changes  in  them, 
and  are  aware  of  likeness  to  themselves 
whenever  it  exists.  They  would  be  as- 
tounded if  they  met  their  "  doubles  ;  "  and 
would  realize  at  once,  without  further  evi- 
dence, that  people  who  might  be  mistaken 
for  them  were  walking  about,  and  might 
by  accident  be  the  involuntary  causes  of 
annoying  blunders.  The  remainder,  how- 
ever, forget  themselves  utterlv,  instantly, 
and  after  the  longest  possible  exai|||fea- 
tion.  Surely  this  wide  distinction,  Which 
certainly  exists,  and  which  any  one  can 
test  for  himself  in  his  own  household, 
points  to  a  special  face-memory,  the  ab- 
sence  or  presence  of  which  in  a  witness 
will  account  for  many  otherwise  unintelli- 
gible conflicts  of  evidence.  Why  should 
the  man  or  woman  who  does  not  know  his 
own  face  when  he  or  she  sees  it  be  ex- 
pected to  be  certain  as  to  the  face  of  an 
acquaintance  ?  There  is  absolutely  no 
reason  in  the  nature  of  things  for  the  one 
forgetfulness  more  than  for  the  other; 
and  we  may  rely  upon  it  that  with  some 
men  both  occur,  and  that,  moreover,  dif- 
ferentiating marks  are  often  forgotten, 
and  those  marks  only,  so  that  a  man  Is 
honestly  ready  to  swear  to  an  identity 
which  does  not  exist.  There  is  likeness, 
and  for  his  imperfect  face-memory  that  is 
sufficient. 

We  have  mentioned  the  forgetfulness 
some  people  display  of  their  own  faces  as 


FACE-MEMORY. 


evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  separate 
face-memory ;  but  there  are  other  testimo- 
nies besides.  Many  men  are  aware  that 
this  memory  resides  in  them  in  a  special 
degree,  though  their  memories  for  events, 
or  stories,  or  statements  in  books  is  by 
no  means  equally  perfect  or  ready  at  com- 
mand, and  the  faculty  sometimes  belongs 
to  the  positively  stupid.  Such  men  have 
a  memory  akin  to  that  of  dogs,  who,  what- 
ever the  source  of  their  faculty,  cannot  be 
puzzled  about  identity  by  any  external 
changes  or  any  lapse  of  time.  Moreover, 
this  memory  has  been  known  to  depart, 
from  sickness  or  old  age,  long  before  the 
power  of  remembering  facts  has  disap- 
peared, and  is  specially  described  by  doc- 
tors and  nurses  as  a  loss  of  the  power  of 
recognition,  as  if  recognition  and  memory 
were  not  absolutely  identical.  They  cer- 
tainly are  not,  as  any  one  will  perceive 
who  revisits  a  scene  well  known  to  him  in 
youth  and  observe  where  his  perplexities 
begin,  and  how  he  has  forgotten,  yet  re- 
membered, the  same  things.  He  remem- 
bers, but  does  not  recognize,  half  the 
things  he  is  looking  at,  and  knows  that 
while  memory  tells  him  they  are  the  same, 
the  memory  which  we  call  recognition 
does  not  awake.  And  finally,  there  is  the 
most  singular  testimony  of  all.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  insane  persons,  who  have  not  to 
appearance  lost  their  memories,  occasion- 
ally recognize  the  wrong  persons,  — insist, 
that  is,  on  an  identity  which  does  not 
exist.  If  a  part  of  the  memory  can  in 
insanity  be  pfrverted  to  that  extent,  why 
should  it  not  in  sanity  be*  perverted  to  a 
less  extent  ?  At  all  eveiiVs,  Hiat  which  is 
perverted  standr  ij^sOme  «4#ange  way 
apart  from  the  gen^l  memory ;  and  that 
is  our  point  to-day.  ^^ 


Woodcocks  in  London.  —  London  is  al- 
most the  last  place  in  the  world  where  we 
should  expect  to  find  strange  and  rare  birds ; 
and  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  London  is  still 
the  haunt  of  a  large  number  of  the  British 
ornithological  fauna.  To  take  a  single  in- 
stance :  the  woodcock  is  almost  everywhere  a 
rare  bird.  It  is  shy  in  its  habits ;  it  flies  high, 
and  it  is  extremely  wary  and  suspicious ;  and 
yet  it  seems  that  for  years  past  the  woodcock 
has  not  been  uncommon  in  London  The  cor- 
respondent of  a  weekly  journal  which  interests 
itself  warmly  in  all  questions  of  natural  history 
has  collected  authenticated  instances  of  the 
appearance  of  the  woodcock  in  London  within 
the  last  few  years.  The  bird,  it  seems,  has 
been  seen  at  Clapham,  at  Holloway,  in  St. 
James*s  Park,  in  the  Regent's  Park,  in  St. 


John's  Wood,  on  the  banks  of  the  Serpentine, 
m  Eaton  Place,  in  Portland  Place,  in  Kensingg^ 
ton  Park  Gardens,  and  in  Kensington  Gar^ 
dens.  It  has  been  found  in  the  Strand,  where 
it  was  killed  by  flying  against  a  telegraph-wire ; 
in  the  Junction  Road,  Holloway,  where  it  was 
shot ;  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and 
in  Upper  Clapton,  where  in  each  case  it 
dashed  itself  to  death  against  a  window;  in 
the  St.  John's  Wood  Road  and  upon  Ludgate 
Hill,  where  it  was  taken  up  in  an  exhausted 
condition.  Now,  for  every  woodcock  that  is 
either  seen  or  captured,  there  clearly  roust  be 
dozens  that  escape  notice  altogother';  for  Lon- 
doners, even  when  loitering  in  the  parks,  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  looking  out  for  strange 
bi  rds.  St.  Jamtt'  •  Gaxette. 
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A  CRONES  TAt.E,   A.D.    1545,   ETC. 


A  CRONE'S  TALE,  A.D.   1545- 

She  came  from  a  land  across  the  sea, 
With  the  sad-faced  priest  with  the  hair  of 
gold, 

She  told  not  her  name  nor  her  mother's  kin. 
Bat  ever  they  talked  of  the  days  of  old ; 

Of  heathen  men's  ways,  of  popes  and  of  kines, 
Of  the  sunlight  yellow  and  cornflowers  red. 

Of  men  forgotten,  of  by-past  things. 
Of  the  sorrow  of  living,  the  rest  of  the  dead. 

A  palmer  brought  him  a  letter  one  day. 
In  the  words  they  write  far  over  the  sea. 

He  kiss'd  her  lips  so  lily  pale, 
And  sped  him  away  to  that  far  countrd. 

Then  ever  she  watched  at  the  door  by  day. 
And  oft  she  stray'd  in  the  cold  moonlight ; 

Wan,  wan  she  grew  when  the  autumn  came, 
And  she  died  on  All  Souls*  night 

We  sent  to  the  chantry  for  Ralph  the  priest  — 
The  broad-chested  man  with  the  rosy  brow. 

She  smiled  when  he  came — a  faint,  cold  smile, 
'*  A  priest  I    I  shall  never  need  one  now." 

So  strangely  she  spake,  and  when  he  said. 
The  words  that  some  time  we  all  must  hear. 

She  folded  her  thin  hands  over  her  breast  — 
"  What  need  we  for  torches,  the  daylight's 
near." 

"  The  saved  pass  not  thus,"  said  the  chantry 
priest. 
As  he  went  his  way,  the  prayers  half  said ; 
But  we  could  not  deem  that  her  soul  was  lost. 
So  we  lighted  the  ghost-candles  round  her 

bed. 
Academy.  EDWARD  PSACOCK. 


A  SUMMER  EVENING. 

O  THROSTLE,  lilting  on  the  bough, 

I'm  sure  you  know  our  story. 
How,  last  ni^ht  lingering  here  below, 
Love  met  us  in  the  afterglow, 

And  filled  the  hour  with  glory  I 

O  west  wind,  how 'the  aspens  stirred 
When  you  came  back  from  roaming  I 

I'm  certain  that  you  saw  and  heard 

How  the  soft  magic  of  a  word 
Transfigured  all  the  gloaming. 

O  river,  gliding  at  our  feet. 

You  know  your  wavelets  tarried 
Until  Love's  message  was  complete, 
And  then  the  tidings,  new  and  sweet. 
Far  out  to  sea  were  carried. 

We  shared  with  you  our  full  delight, 

Love  is  a  lavish  giver ; 
But,  hush  I    He  comes  again  to-night. 
Now  heed  his  words  and  ways  aright, 

O  breeze,  and  bird,  and  river  I 
L>eisare  Hour.  M.  R. 


BY-AND-BY. 

Farewell,  bright  dawns  and  perfume-ladea 
airs. 
Faint  with  the  breath  of  roses  newly  blown. 
Warm,  slumbrous  noons  when  sleep  our  haunt- 
ing cares. 
Long  summer  days  and  nights,  too  swiftly 
fiown. 
With  sighs  and  sad  regrets  we  saw  you 

go; 
Why  did  you  leave  us,  who  had  loved  you 
so? 

'Neath  sapphire  skies,  by  starry  hedgerows 
sweet. 
Laced  with  pearled  threads  of  gossamer,  we 
went; 
Wild  summer  blooms  beneath  our  wandering 
feet, 
And  summer  in  our  hearts,  on  love  intent 
*'Iwill  return,"  you  said,  ''when  roses 

blow," 
That  time  you  said  good-bye,  a  year  ago. 

But  I  alone  have  seen  them  bloom  and  die. 
While  you  have  passed  beyond  the  shadows 
here 
Into  the  light.    I'll  follow  by-and-by. 
Meantime  I  wait,  and  hold  the  roses  dear, 
And  summer  sacred  for  the  love  I  bear, 
Until  we  meet  again,  some  day,  some* 
where. 

Spectator. 


AT  RICHMOND. 


The  sun-god's  parting  shafts  of  gold 

Quivered  and  fell  on  field  and  wood; 
And  silent,  as  ia  hours  of  old. 

Upon  the  river-bank  we  stood ; 
Did  not  that  waning  glory  cast 

A  charm  upon  the  flowing  tide, 
And  give  us  back  the  summers  past  — 

The  bloom  that  fled,  the  lights  that  died? 

Silent,  and  filled  with  strange  delight. 

We  watched  the  sunset  brightness  fade ; 
And  felt  the  first  cool  breath  of  night 

Creep  up  through  mist  and  mellow  shade ; 
It  whispered  of  a  time  of  rest, 

Of  pain  outlived,  and  labor  done, 
When  all  the  things  we  count  the  best 

And  live  for,  shall  be  fairly  won. 

And  even  in  life's  rugged  ways 

These  happy  thoughts  of  peace  retoro, 
For  we  have  learnt  to  fix  our  gaze 

Beyond  the  bounds  which  men  discern ; 
We  know  not  where  God's  river  flows. 

Nor  when  its  waves  shall  wash  our  feet, 
And  yet,  each  foretaste  of  repose 

He  gives  us  is  divinely  sweet. 

Good  Words.  SarAH  DoUDNKT. 


THE   UNIFORMITY   OF   NATURE. 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
THE  UNIFORMITY  OF   NATURE. 

The  chief  interest  felt  by  readers  of 
the  remtaisceoce  of  a  meeting  of  the 
Metaphysical  Society,  contained  in  a 
recent  number  of  this  review,  will  prob- 
ably be  found  in  the  striking  and  really 
remarkable  record  of  the  discussion  of  a 
difficult  subject  by  such  men  as  we  there 
fiod,  and  under  such  conditions  as  are 
there  described.  Whatever  the  subject 
of  discussion,  such  a  symposium  so  felici- 
tously saved  from  oblivion  could  not  fail 
to  secure  attention  and  much  gratitude  to 
the  able  chiel  who  took  notes  and  printed 
it.  But  in  truth  the  subject  discussed  is 
as  interesting  as  the  company  who  dis- 
cussed it;  and  to  the  writer  of  the  present 
paper  has  so  proved  itself,  not  only  on 
general  grounds,  but  also  because  the 
view  which  seems  to  him  to  be  chiefly 
worthy  of  consideration,  as  being  the 
most  true  and  the  most  luminous,  does 
not  appear  to  have  presented  itself  to  the 
mind  of  any  one  of  the  speakers,  or  at  all 
events  not  to  have  been  expressed  clearly. 

The  discussion,  as  reported,  labors  un- 
der the  great  defect  that  there  was  no 
preliminary  attempt  to  define  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase  which  formed  the  subject  of 
the  argument.  Yet  the  **  uniformity  of 
nature  *'  is  an  expression  which  does  not 
carry  upon  its  front  one  clear  meaning, 
and  one  clear  meaning  only,  and  therefore 
needs  definition  if  the  truth  of  any  propo- 
sition supposed  to  be  implied  by  it  is 
either  to  be  affirmed  or  to  be  denied.  In 
some  senses  nature  is  obviously  not  uni- 
form. Take  the  case  of  the  weather : 
what  can  have  less  of  the  character  of 
Qniformity  ?  Take  the  seasons  ;  and  ob- 
serve the  apparently  absolute  absence  of 
all  rule  as  to  the  sequence  of  fruitful  and 
anfraitful  years.  Take  almost  any  in- 
stance of  natural  phenomena  that  you 
please;  and  the  variety,  the  eccentricity, 
the  lawlessness,  will  probably  be  quite  as 
itriking  as  any  characteristic  which  can 
oe  described  by  the  word  uniformity. 
Anyhow,  in  commencing  a  discussion,  we 
ought  to  know  precisely  what  the  phrase 
(0  be  discussed  means,  or  at  least,  what 
it  is  held  to  mean  by  the  disputants  en- 
gaged io  the  argument. 


I  observe  that  one  of  the  interlocutors 
of  the  Metaphysical  Society,  Mr.  Walter 
Bagehot,  affirms  that  experience  cannot 
prove  the  uniformity  of  nature,  because  it 
is  impossible  to  say  what  the  uniformity 
of  nature  means.  If  this  be  so,  and  I  am 
not  just  now  contradicting  the  assertion, 
all  serious  discussion  must  be  at  an  end. 
It  is  very  well  to  say  that,  although  expe- 
rience can  never  prove  the  absolute  uni- 
formity of  nature,  it  ought  to  *'  train  us  to 
bring  our  expectations  into  something 
like  consistency  with  the  uniformity  of 
nature."  But  why  should  we  expect  na- 
ture to  be  uniform,  unless  we  can  give 
some  good  reason  for  believing  in  this 
uniformity?  And  why  should  we  trouble 
ourselves  with  a  principle  of  uniformity, 
the  meaning  of  which,  by  hypothesis,  we 
are  unable  to  assign  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Ruskin  could 
scarcely  hope  to  carry  many  of  the  com- 
pany with  him  when  he  avowed  his  disbe- 
lief in  uniformity  altogether,  and  affirmed 
that  if  told  that  the  sun  had  stood  still  he 
would  reply,  "A  miracle  that  the  sun 
stands  still  ?  Not  at  all  —  I  always  ex- 
pected it  would."  This  view  of  the  mat- 
ter would  seem  to  imply  that  there  is  no 
principle  in  nature  which  can  in  any  way 
be  described  as  law  or  uniformity  —  a 
conclusion  which  is  opposed  to  all  our 
knowledge. 

In  default  of  a  clear  definition  of  the 
thesis  proposed  to  the  Metaphysical  So- 
ciety, the  prevailing  thought  in  the  minds 
of  the  disputants  seems  to  me  to  have 
been,  how  far  the  belief  in  abnormal  phe- 
nomena, commonly  spoken  of  as  miracu- 
lous, is  consistent  with  such  a  belief  con- 
cerning the  laws  of  nature  as  scientific 
men  find  themselves  compelled  to  hold. 
The  discussion  had  clearly  an  underlying 
theological  character;  to  more  than  half 
the  disputants  (so  at  least  it  seems  to  me) 
the  theological  consequences  of  an  alleged 
uniformity  of  nature  were  the  uppermost 
thought,  and  the  feature  of  most  pressing 
interest  in  the  argument.  It  would  be 
well,  perhaps,  if  this  theological  bearing 
of  the  question  could  be  avoided  in  dis- 
cussion. We  should  be  more  likely  to 
arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  what  the  uni- 
formity of  nature  means,  and  to  what  ex- 
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teDt  the  principle  is  true,  if  we  could 
regard  it  entirely  as  a  natural  question, 
and  one  to  be  answered  upon  the  ordinary 
grounds  of  observation  and  induction; 
and  1  observe  that  Professor  Huxley 
seems  to  recognize  this  view,  or  rather  he 
regards  the  principle  as  one  the  truth  of 
which  is  not  proven,  but  which  is  valuable 
as  a  working  hypothesis,  and  all  the  more 
valuable  because  it  has  never  yet  failed 
him.  The  separation  of  the  principle  from 
theological  considerations  is  however  prac- 
tically impossible;  we  must  make  up  our 
minds  to  many  a  fight  upon  the  frontiers 
of  the  natural  and  the  supernatural.  Not 
a  few  persons  believe  that  the  possibility 
of  religious  faith,  at  this  epoch  of  history, 
depends  much  upon  the  conclusions  to 
which  they  come  concerning  the  laws  and 
operations  of  nature ;  and  I  will  not  ven- 
ture to  deny  that  they  who  so  believe 
have  some  reason  to  give  for  their  belief. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  the  statement 
just  now  advanced  with  regard  to  the  close 
practical  connection  between  the  principle 
of  the  uniformity  of  nature  and  theology, 
that  we  find  the  said  principle  brought  at 
once  to  the  front  in  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don's recent  Bampton  Lectures,  entitled 
**The  Relations  between  Religion  and 
Science.''  With  the  general  argument 
and  results  of  these  undoubtedly  able  lec- 
tures I  shall  not  here  be  concerned,  but  it 
will  be  much  to  my  purpose  to  make  a  few 
observations  upon  what  is  said  in  the  first 
of  the  series  concerning  the  uniformity  of 
nature. 

The  earliest  occasion  upon  which  the 
phrase  appears  is  to  be  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence:  **It  will  be  admitted 
that  the  supreme  postulate,  without  which 
scientific  knowledge  is  impossible,  is  the 
uniformity  of  nature."  * 

Now  a  postulate  is  a  proposition  which 
is  granted  as  the  basis  of  an  argument, 
because  its  truth  is  conceived  to  be  self- 
evident;  or  at  all  events,  it  is  the  simplest 
proposition  to  which  a  chain  of  reasoning 
can  be  reduced,  and  if  it  be  not  granted, 
all  further  argument  is  impossible.  Thus 
Euclid's  first  postulate  is,  that  from  one 
point  a  straight  line  can  be  drawn  to  any 
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other  point.  But  surely  it  can  scarcely 
be  said  of  the  uniformity  of  nature,  that  it 
has  anything  of  this  simple  and  self-evi- 
dencing character.  The  question,  more- 
over, is  not  whether  scientific  knowledge 
be  possible  or  impossible  without  it ;  if 
impossible,  so  much  the  worse  for  scien- 
tific knowledge.  The  question  still  recurs. 
Is  the  principle  true?  Moreover,  can  it 
be  averred  that  scientific  knowledge  is 
impossible  without  this  postulate?  If  so, 
why  is  it  that  the  principle  is  not  asserted 
in  Newton's  *'  Principia,"  or  Laplace's 
^*M^canique  Celeste,"  or  the  various  trea- 
tises on  light,  heat,  electricity,  botany, 
and  what  not  ?  Certainly  it  seems  to  roe 
extremely  doubtful  whether  the  ^'supreme 
postulate"  either  is  admitted,  or  ought  to 
to  be  admitted,  as  the  basis  of  scientific 
knowledge. 

1  suspect,  however,  that  the  bishop 
does  not  intend  the  word  postulate  to  be 
taken  in  its  strict  scientific  sense ;  for  he 
illustrates  his  position  by  reference  to  the 
discovery  of  the  planet  Neptune,  which 
resulted  from  the  assumption  that  the  law 
of  gravitation  holds  universally,  and  that 
therefore  the  unexplained  errors  of 
Uranus  were  due  to  the  action  of  ao  ex- 
terior planet.  But  this  assumption  was 
as  different  as  possible  from  a  postulate ; 
it  was  only  applying  in  a  new  way  a  law 
which  had  already  been  verified  ia  so 
many  and  such  diverse  cases,  that  there 
was  scarcely  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  any  astronomer  that  it  was,  as  its 
ordinary  name  professes  it  to  be*  uni- 
versal throughout  the  material  cosmos. 

I  am  confirmed  in  this  belief  by  finding 
the  subsequent  statement  that  "the  uni- 
formity of  nature  is  a  working  hypothesis, 
and  it  never  can  be  more ; "  *  which  agrees 
very  much  with  the  view  propounded  by 
Professor  Huxley  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Metaphysical  Society.  But  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  this  is  consistent  with  a  pre- 
vious passage  in  the  lecture,  which  runs 
thus : — 

This  then  is  the  answer  to  the  question. 
Why  do  we  believe  in  the  uniformity  of  Na- 
ture ?  We  believe  in  it  because  we  find  it  soi. 
Millions  and  millions  of  observations  concur 
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in  exhibiting  this  aniformity.  And  the  longer 
our  observation  of  Nature  goes  on,  the  greater 
do  we  find  the  extent  of  it.  Things  which 
once  seemed  irregular  are  now  known  to  be 
regular.  Things  that  seemed  inexplicable  on 
this  hypothesis  are  now  explained.  Every  day 
seems  to  add  not  merely  to  the  instances,  but 
to  the  wide-ranging  classes  of  phenomena  that 
come  under  the  rule.* 

The  truth  of  which  I  am  not  concerned 
to  dispute ;  but  the  paragraph  gives  a  very 
different  complexion  to  the  principle  of 
the  uniformity  of  nature  from  that  which 
belongs  to  it,  when  regarded  as  a  postu- 
late upon  which  all  scientific  knowledge 
depends. 

The  truth  which  I  think  is  postulated  in 
the  case  of  nature  is  that  which  is  involved 
in  the  idea  of   cause   and   efiEect.     The 
Bishop  of  London   refers  to  Hume's  fa- 
mous discussion  of  this  question,  and  bis 
conclusion  that  there  is  nothing  more  in 
cause  and  effect  than  the  notion  of  invaria- 
ble sequence.     This  conclusion  has  often 
been  controverted,  and  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don refers  to  the  arguments  of  Kant  and 
of  J.  S.  Mill;  it  seems  to  admit  of  a  very 
simple  and  irresistible  contradiction  from 
the  following  consideration.     It  is  easy  to 
give  instances  in  which  an  invariable  se- 
quence takes  place,  and  yet  the  two  events 
which  follow  each  other  are  obviously  not 
connected  as  cause  and  effect.    Take  the 
case  of  lightning  and  thunder ;  the  thun- 
der follows  the  lightning  with  invariable 
sequence,  whether  we  chance  to  hear  it 
or  not,  but  the  two  are  separate  effects 
of  the  same  cause  acting  under  different 
conditions;  and  no  rightly  instructed  per- 
son could  imagine  that  one  was  the  effect 
of  the  other.     Or  suppose  that  you  shout, 
and  produce  two  echoes  from  two  rocks 
at  different  distances ;  these  echoes  will 
satisfy  the   condition    of    invariable    se- 
quence, and  yet   will  manifestly  not   be 
related  as  cause  and  effect.     Or,  to  put 
the  case  more  generally,  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  a  cause  may  produce  more  than 
one  effect;  and  these  effects  being  invari- 
ably connected  will,  by  ignorant  people, 
be  regarded  as  cause   and  effect,  whici) 
they  will  not  be.     In  fact,  the  reference 
of   one    phenomenon    to   another  as  its 
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cause,  in  consequence  of  invariable  se- 
quence, may  have  the  same  essential  error 
involved  in  it  as  had  the  classical  exam- 
ple of  Tenterden  Steeple  and  the  Good- 
win Sands. 

What  is  necessary  in  order  that  one 
thing  shall  be  regarded  as  the  effect  of 
another,  which  may  be  called  the  cause,  is 
not  only  that  there  shall  be  an  invariable 
sequence,  but  also  that  it  shall  be  possible 
to  assert  that  the  one  could  not  take  place 
without  the  other,  or  something  equiva- 
lent. This  invisible  impalpable  chain  be- 
tween the  one  thing  and  the  other  must  be 
postulated  by  the  human  mind;  it  con- 
stitues  the  idea  of  cause ;  every  child 
knows  perfectly  well  what  it  is,  and  the 
profoundest  philosopher  does  not  go  far, 
if  at  all,  beyond  the  knowledge  of  the 
child. 

Let  me  support  what  I  have  been  say- 
ing by  a  quotation  from  Whewell's  **  Phi- 
losophy of  the  Inductive  Sciences  : ''  — 

We  see  in  the  world  around  us  a  constant 
succession  of  causes  and  effects  connected  with 
each  other.  The  laws  of  this  connection  we 
learn  in  a  great  measure  from  experience,  by 
observation  of  the  occurrences  which  present 
themselves  to  our  notice,  succeeding  one  an- 
other. But  in  doing  this,  and  in  attending  to 
this  succession  of  appearances,  of  which  we 
are  aware  by  means  of  our  senses,  we  supply 
from  our  mind  the  Idea  of  Cause.  This  idea, 
as  we  have  already  shown  with  respect  to  other 
ideas,  is  not  derived  from  experience,  but  has 
its  origin  in  the  mind  itself;  is  introduced  into 
our  experience  by  the  active,  not  by  the  pas- 
sive part  of  our  nature.* 

And  again  Dr.  Whewell  writes:  — 

That  this  Idea  of  Cause  is  not  derived  from 
experience,  we  prove  (as  in  former  cases)  by 
this  consideration  :  that  we  can  make  asser- 
tions, involving  this  idea,  which  are  rigorously 
necessary  and  universal ;  whereas  knowledge 
derived  from  experience  can  only  be  true  as 
far  as  experience  goes,  and  can  never  contain 
in  itself  any  evidence  whatever  of  its  necessity. 
We  assert  that  "every  event  must  have  a 
cause; "and  this  proposition  we  know  to  be 
true,  not  only  probably  and  generally,  and  as 
far  as  we  can  see ;  but  we  cannot  suppose  it  to 
be  false  in  any  single  instance.  We  are  as 
certain  of  it  as  of  the  truths  of  arithmetic  or 
geometry.! 
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Here  is  a  true  postulate ;  and  if  to  the 
postulate  that  every  event  must  have  a 
cause  we  add  these  postulates,  (i)  that 
causes  in  nature  are  always  of  the  same 
kind  and  always  act  in  the  same  way,  and 
(2)  that  no  new  causes  come  into  exist- 
ence, we  should  go  a  long  way  towards 
making  the  uniformity  of  nature,  if  not 
axiomatic,  at  all  events  capable  of  tolera- 
bly simple  and  satisfactory  demonstration. 

But  these  latter  postulates  will  perhaps 
scarcely  be  universally  granted.  I  under* 
stand  those  disputants,  who  in  the  Meta- 
physical Society's  discussion  laid  so  much 
stress  upon  the  duty  of  examining  into 
the  truth  of  alleged  phenomena  lying  ap- 
parently outside  the  circle  of  ordinary 
experience,  to  have  argued  that  there 
might  be  causes  of  which  ordinary  physi- 
cal science  takes  no  account,  and  that 
you  cannot  logically  deny  the  occurrence 
of  what  may  be  called  conveniently  the 
**  supernatural,"  unless  you  assert  that  the 
causes  which  are  included  in  what  we  call 
nature  exhaust  all  possible  forms  of  cau- 
sation. Such  an  assertion  would  proba- 
bly be  rash,  even  if  we  took  into  account 
only  the  results  which  may  be  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  human  will.  But  so 
far  as  the  physical  investigator,  the  scien- 
tific discoverer,  the  man  of  science  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  phrase,  is  concerned, 
he  may  consistently  say  that  all  causation 
of  a  spiritual  or  supernatural  kind  is  out- 
side his  domain.  He  may  say  "  I  neither 
affirm  nor  deny  the  possibility  of  events 
and  phenomena  which  are  not  according 
to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  I  am 
content  to  take  what  is  called  the  uniform- 
ity of  nature  as  prescribing  the  limit  of 
my  inquiries ;  "  and  he  may  be  able  to  add, 
with  Professor  Huxley,  that  he  has  never 
yet  found  it  to  fail  him.  If  it  should  fail 
him,  the  result  might  possibly  be  similar 
to  that  which  mathematicians  call  the 
failure  of  Taylor's  theorem,  and  might  rn- 
dicate,  not  that  the  theorem  was  faulty, 
but  that  in  certain  critical  cases  the  ordi- 
nary law  of  the  theorem  would  not  apply.* 

The  discussion  which  precedes  has  been 
longer  than  I  expected,  but  I  could  not 
well  shorten  it.  Hitherto  I  have  been 
chiefly  engaged  in  what  has  been  offered 
by  others  00  the  subject  of  the  uniformity 
of  nature ;  I  now  proceed  to  suggest  a 
view  which,  if  it  fails  to  give  the  reader's 
mind  as  much  satisfaction  as  it  affords  my 
own,  will  at  least,  I  trust,  be  deemed 
worthy  of  some  consideration. 

*  There  are  some  passages  in  pp.  217-219  of  the 
Bishop  of  London's  lectures  to  which  I  would  have  re- 
ierred  had  space  permitted. 


Strict  views  concerning  the  uniformity 
of  nature  appear  to  me  to  date  from  the 
period  when  Newton  first  showed  that  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  could  be 
made  the  subject  of  mathematical  calcula- 
tions, or  rather  of  dynamical,  for  I  am  not 
speaking  of  those  which  are  merely  em- 
pirical. Newton,  in  fact,  founded  what  we 
now  call  physical  astronomy.  If  we  look 
a  little  back  from  this  period,  we  find  the 
opinions  of  men  of  the  most  educated 
class  very  loose  on  the  subject  of  nature 
and  nature's  laws.  It  is  sufficient  to  refer 
to  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  belief,  that  inter* 
course  was  possible  between  human  crea- 
tures and  evil  spirits,*  and  Sir  Matthew 
Hale's  often  quoted  opinions  and  conse- 
quent  judicial  action  in  the  case  of  witch- 
craft. There  was  much  in  popular  super- 
stition, much  even  in  orthodox  religious 
belief,  and  perhaps  much  in  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  human  intellect,  to  suggest 
views  of  nature  which  would  now  present 
insuperable  obstacles  to  minds  even  of 
ordinary  powers  and  proficiency,  but  which 
presented  no  such  obstacles  in  what  may 
be  called  the  pre-scientific  era  of  the 
world's  history.  Newton,  or  rather  New- 
ton as  developed  by  Laplace  and  the 
French  school  of  mathematicians,  entirely 
changed  the  whole  aspect  of  things. 
Laplace,  with  propriety,  described  his 
great  work  by  the  title  of  "  Celestial  Me- 
chanics ;  "  the  purpose  of  the  work,  which 
it  effected  with  singular  skill,  was  the  re- 
duction of  the  whole  system  of  the 
heavens  to  the  condition  of  an  ordinary 
mechanical  problem  —  a  problem,  too, 
having  the  advantage  that  the  bodies  con- 
cerned are  all  moving  in  vacuo^  and  that 
therefore  there  are  none  of  the  difficulties 
of  friction,  resistance  of  the  air,  and  the 
like,  which  interfere  with  the  easy  solution 
of  terrestrial  dynamical  problems.  To  the 
mathematician  the  solar  system  is  a  set  of 
small  bodies,  which  for  some  purposes 
may  be  ^veo  regarded  as  particles,  revolv- 
ing in  connection  with  one  much  larger 
and  central  body,  under  the  action  of 
mutual  gravitation  according  to  a  certain 
simple  law;  while  the  earth,  regarded  by 
itself  and  with  reference  to  the  phenomena 
of  its  own  revolution,  is  a  rigid,  slightly 
oblate  spheroid,  the  motion  of  which  in 
given  circumstances  constitutes  one  of 
the  prettiest  problems  of  rigid  dynamics. 
It  is  difficult  perhaps  forany  one,  who  has 
not  gone  through  the  study  personally  and 
practically,  to  conceive  how  completely  to 
the  mind  of  a  mathematician   the  sotar 
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system  resolves  itself  mto  a  problem  of 
bodies  in  motion  in  vacuo.  But  as  soon 
as  the  mind  apprehends  the  solar  system 
thus,  it  has  found  an  instance  of  the  uni- 
formity of  nature  upon  a  very  large  scale. 
The  mathematician  who  is  capable  of 
solving  the  problem  of  the  planetary  mo- 
tiODS,  as  Laplace  and  Lagrange  solved  it, 
or  who  knows  anything  of  the  motion  of 
a  rigid  body  revolving  as  the  earth  re- 
volves, finds  himself  simply  incapable  of 
conceiving  of  anvthing  but  motion,  ac- 
cording to  fixed  law,  being  found  in  the 
solar  system ;  the  uniformity  of  nature  in 
this  department  presses  itself  upon  him 
with  a  power  which  he  cannot  resist. 

A  mathematician,  for  example,  would 
fiod  himself  entirely  precluded  from  sym- 
pathizing, in  the  most  distant  manner, 
with  the  view  expressed  by  Mr.  Ruskin  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Metaphysical  Society. 
The  standing  still  of  the  sun,  of  which  Mr. 
Ruskin  speaks  so  pleasantly,  means  the 
stopping  of  the  revolution  of  the  earth, 
for  the  motion  of  the  sun  is  only  the 
earth's  revolution ;  consequently  what  is 
called  the  standing  still  of  the  sun  involves 
tremendous  dynamical  consequences,  an 
utter  disruption  of  everything  upon  the 
earth's  surface,  a  return  of  chaos,  or  I 
know  not  what.  1  am  not  criticising  the 
expression  as  to  the  sun  standing  still, 
used  in  the  book  of  Joshua  without  any 
attempt  at  scientific  language.  What  the 
actual  fact  was  to  which  the  language 
used  refers,  and  what  was  the  actual  phe- 
nomenon, I  cannot  undertake  to  say;  but 
if  we  adopt  the  phrase  into  the  language 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  that  lan- 
guage speak  of  the  news  of  the  sun  stand- 
ing still  ^ a  thing  which  need  not  surprise 
us,  but  wnich  we  have  rather  expected 
than  otherwise,  then  1  say  that  to  the 
mathematician  the  language  involves  a 
necessary  catastrophe,  and  that  if  the  sun 
did  stand  still  even  for  a  moment  no  one 
would  be  left  to  tell  the  tale. 

It  is  true  that  all  men  are  not  mathema- 
ticians, and  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  mind 
which  has  not  studied  physical  science 
mathematically  fully  to  estimate  the  im- 
pression of  contradiction  and  impossibil- 
ity produced  upon  the  mind  which  has  so 
studied  by  an  allegation  of  any  irregular- 
ity in  the  clock  of  nature.  Be  it  observed 
that  the  belief  in  the  uniformity  of  such  a 
phenomenon  as  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
or  of  the  effect  of  the  moon  on  the 
tides,  or  of  such  observed  facts  as  pre- 
cession and  nutation,  and  many  others,  is 
to  the  mathematical  physicist  something 
different  in  kind  from  that  which  arises 
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from  mere  experience.  If  you  say  that 
the  sun  has  risen  millions  of  times  already, 
and  therefore  will  probably,  or  almost  cer- 
tainly, rise  to-morrow,  you  offer  a  good 
presumptive  argument;  but  it  is  not  the 
argument  which  chiefly  weighs  with  the 
man  who  knows  what  the  rising  of  the 
sun  means,  and  what  would  be  the  mechan- 
ical result  of  his  failing  to  do  so.  My 
belief,  however,  is,  that  the  feeling  of  cer- 
tainty as  to  natural  phenomena,  which 
such  men  as  Laplace  felt  for  the  first  time 
in  human  history,  has  percolated  (so  to 
speak)  through  the  strata  of  human  intelli* 
gence  until  it  has  become  the  common 
property  of  almost  all.  The  whole  aspect 
of  nature  has  been  changed ;  and  many  a 
roan  feels  a  persuasion  o?  the  existence  of 
something  which  may  be  described  as 
uniformity,  and  in  virtue  of  which  he  ques- 
tions or  doubts  or  denies  many  things 
which  would  have  been  accepted  as  possi- 
ble or  probable  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, without  knowing  or  being  able  to 
explain  upon  what  his  convictions  rest. 

Hence,  according  to  my  view,  the  uni- 
formity of  nature,  instead  of  being  capable 
of  being  defended  as  a  postulate,  is,  so  far 
as  it  is  true,  the  result  of  very  hard  scien- 
tific fighting.  In  the  region  of  celestial 
mechanics  it  may  be  said  to  have  gained 
absolute  sway,  because  the  motions  of  the 
heavens  resolve  themselves  into  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  mechanics,  supplemented  by 
the  law  of  universal  gravitation  ;  and  from 
this  region  there  is  a  very  intelligible  ten- 
dency to  extend  the  assertion  of  the  prin- 
ciple to  other  departments  of  scientific 
investigation.  Such  extension,  however, 
must  be  made  with  caution ;  even  in  the 
solar  system  itself,  the  moment  we  go 
beyond  mechanics,  all  uniformity  appears 
to  vanish.  With  regard  to  size,  arrange- 
ment, density,  in  fact  every  element  of 
planetary  existence,  variety,  which  defies 
all  kind  of  classification,  not  uniformity,  is 
the  undoubted  order  of  nature. 

There  is  a  striking  paragraph  on  this 
subject  from  the  pen  of  no  less  a  man 
than  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  which  it 
may  be  well  to  quote  in  this  connection. 
After  speaking  of  the  absence  of  all  known 
law  connecting  the  various  planetary  ele- 
ments, their  magnitudes,  densities,  etc., 
he  proceeds  thus  :  — 

We  find  Mars,  though  more  distant  from  the 
Sun  than  either  the  Earth  or  Venus,  inferior 
to  them  in  magnitude ;  being,  indeed,  that  one 
of  the  long  known  greater  planets  which  most 
nearly  resembles  in  size  Mercury,  the  nearest 
planet  to  the  solar  orb.  Saturn  is  less  than 
Jupiter,  and  yet  much  larger  than  Uranus. 
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The  zone  of  the  telescopic  planets,  which  are 
so  inconsiderable  in  point  of  volume,  viewed 
in  the  series  of  distances  commencing  from  the 
Sun,  comes  next  before  Jupiter,  the  greatest 
in  size  of  all  the  planetary  bodies  ;  and  yet  the 
discs  of  these  small  planets  (whose  apparent 
diameters  scarcely  admit  of  measurement)  are 
less  than  twice  the  size  of  France,  Madagascar, 
or  Borneo.  Remarkable  as  is  the  small  density 
of  all  the  colossal  planets  which  are  furthest 
from  the  Sun,  yet  neither  in  this  respect  can 
we  recognize  any  regular  succession.  Uranus 
appears  to  be  denser  than  Saturn  ;  and  we  find 
both  Venus  and  Mars  less  dense  than  the 
Earth,  which  is  situated  between  them.  The 
time  of  rotation  decreases  on  the  whole  with 
increasing  solar  distance,  but  yet  it  is  greater 
in  Mars  than  in  the  Earth,  and  in  Saturn  than 
in  Jupiter.  Among  all  the  planets,  the  elliptic 
paths  of  Juno,  Pallas,  and  Mercury  have  the 
greatest  eccentricity,  and  Venus  and  the  Earth, 
which  immediately  follow  each  other,  have  the 
least,  while  Mercury  and  Venus  (which  are 
likewise  neighbors)  present  in  this  respect  the 
same  contrast  as  do  the  four  smaller  planets,* 
whose  paths  are  so  closely  interwoven.  The 
eccentricities  of  Juno  and  Pallas  are  nearly 
equal,  but  are  each  three  times  as  great  as 
those  of  Ceres  and  Vesta.! 

I  will  DOt  prolong  the  quotatioo,  bat 
will  add  the  following  sentences,  which 
contain  the  result  which  I  wish  to  en- 
force :  — 

The  planetary  system  in  its  relation  of  abso- 
lute magnitude,  relative  position  of  the  axes, 
density,  time  of  rotation,  and  different  degrees 
of  eccentricity  of  the  orbits,  has  to  our  appre- 
hension nothing  more  of  natural  necessity  than 
the  relative  distribution  of  land  and  water  on 
the  surface  of  our  globe,  the  configuration  of 
continents,  or  the  elevation  of  mountain  chains. 
No  general  law  in  these  respects  is  discover- 
able, either  in  the  regions  of  space  or  in  the 
irregularities  of  the  crust  of  the  earth.  They 
SLTe/ac/s  of  nature  which  have  arisen  out  of  the 
conflict  of  various  forces  acting  under  unknown 
conditions.  I 

In  other  words,  from  the  point  of  view 
now  under  consideration  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  the  uniformity  of  nature. 

Nevertheless,  the  instinct  of  seeking 
uniformity  in  other  departments,  when  it 
has  been  discovered  in  one,  and  that  an 
important  department,  is  not  only  intelli- 
gible, but  is  of  the  highest  value  as  a  help 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Professor 
Huxley,  as  we  have  seen,  describes  the 
principle  as  a  working  hypothesis,  which 
has  never  failed  him ;  and,  so  regarded,  it 
can  lead  to  no  error,  and  it  may  lead  to 

*  This  was  written  when  only  four  asteroids  were 
known.  Wliile  this  article  is  passing  through  the  press 
the  discovery  is  announced  of  the  a49th  asteroid  I 

t  Cosmos,  ToL  L  (Sabine's  translation). 

I  Ibid. 
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the  discovery  of  new  truth.  If  uniformity 
be  wrongly  assumed,  the  results  obtained 
may  be  erroneous,  or  they  may  not ;  ex- 
amination and  experiment  will  show  which 
they  are;  a  working  hypothesis  may  al- 
ways be  freely  granted  to  an  investigator, 
but  it  must  not  be  confounded  with  a 
postulate  upon  which  the  whole  body  of 
science  rests. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  character  of  a 
working  hypothesis  by  a  second  reference 
to  the  discovery  of  the  planet  Neptune. 
Two  working  hypotheses  were  necessary 
in  this  case.  First,  there  was  the  great 
hypothesis  of  gravitation  according  to  the 
Newtonian  law.  But,  secondly,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  the  calcula- 
tion to  make  some  assumption  concerning 
the  supposed  planet.  It  was,  accordingly, 
assumed  that  Bode's  empirical  law  of 
planetary  distances  was  true,  and  that  if 
the  planet  existed,  its  distance  would  be 
given  by  this  law.  The  position  of  the 
planet  was  determined  by  the  remark- 
able calculations  of  Adams  and  Leverrier; 
and  what  was  the  result  ?  That  the  first 
hypothesis  was  confirmed,  if  it  needed 
confirmation,  and  that  the  second  was 
exploded,  when  the  distance  of  Neptune 
came  to  be  determined  by  actual  observa- 
tion. Thus  a  working  hypothesis  was 
proved  to  be  false ;  but  no  harm  was  done. 
Neptune  was  discovered,  though  his  dis- 
tance had  been  wrongly  assumed ;  the 
working  hypothesis  had  fortunately  been 
near  enough  to  the  truth  for  the  purpose 
in  hand,  and  having  served  that  purpose, 
it  could  be  flung  awav. 

But  in  speaking  of  a  working  hypothe- 
sis it  should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind 
that  the  very  epithet  working  indicates 
limits  within  which  the  work  lAist  take 
place.  The  hypothesis  of  the  uniformity 
of  nature,  being  founded  upon  or  sug- 
gested by  the  discovery  of  uniformity  in 
a  certain  department,  must  be  carefully 
confined  to  similar  departments,  or,  at  all 
events,  must  be  regarded  with  suspicion 
if  it  goes  beyond  them.  We  have  already 
seen  that  if  an  astronomer,  from  the  uni- 
formity of  mechanical  action  in  the  solar 
system,  should  conclude  that  there  was 
some  kind  of  uniformity  in  the  configura- 
tion and  the  relations  of  the  elements  of 
the  svstem,  he  would  find  himself  de- 
ceived. Speculations  concerning  such 
uniformity  are  nevertheless  very  tempting. 
Kelper,  as  will  be  remembered,  could  not 
resist  them,  and  got  into  some  quagmires 
in  consequence.  But  the  temptation  roust 
be  resisted ;  an  assumed  uniformity  may 
lead  to  serious  errors,  if  it  goes  fc>eyond 
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the  strictly  physical  regioD  to  which  it  be- 

And  tin's  view  of  the  matter  leads,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  to  sound  conclusioDs,  with 
regard  to  the  relation  in  which  the  truth 
of  the  uniformity  of  nature  stands  to 
truths,  or  supposed  truths,  of  a  different 
kind. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  alleged 
apparitions.  1  imagine  that  the  tendency 
in  the  minds  of  not  a  few  amongst  us  is 
to  ignore  apparitions  utterly  and  com- 
pletely. They  are  supernatural,  and  that 
is  enough ;  they  do  not  conform  them- 
selves to  the  recognized  laws  of  mechan- 
ics, optics,  acoustics,  motion.  This  is  a 
rebound  from  the  old  facility  in  accept- 
ing tales  of  demonology  and  witchcraft  in 
pre-scientific  times,  and  it  has  much  to  say 
for  itself.  Nevertheless  it  is  scarcely 
philosophical,  and  is  in  no  wise  demana- 
ed  by  the  requirements  of  science  and 
the  conditions  of  scientific  progress.  A 
man  may  be  perfectly  orthodox  in  his 
physical  creed,  and  yet  may  admit  the 
weight  of  evidence  in  favor  of  certain  al- 
leged phenomena  which  will  not  square 
themselves  with  physics.  Such  alleged 
phenomena  are  not  necessarily  in  contra- 
diction to  physical  truth,  they  lie  rather 
in  another  plane ;  they  are  like  two  lines 
or  curves  in  space,  which  do  not  meet, 
and  therefore  cannot  cut  each  other. 
There  are  matters  of  the  highest  moment 
which  manifestly  do  lie  outside  the  do- 
main of  physical  science ;  the  possibility 
of  the  continuance  of  human  existence  in 
a  spiritual  form  after  the  termination  of 
physical  life  is,  beyond  contradiction,  one 
of  the  grandest  and  most  momentous  of 
possibilities,  but  in  the  nature  of  things  it 
lies  outside  physics.  Yet  there  is  noth- 
ing absolutely  absurd,  nothing  which  con- 
tradicts any  human  instinct,  in  the  sup- 
position of  such  possibility;  consequently 
the  student  of  physical  science,  even  if  he 
cannot  find  time  or  inclination  to  look 
into  such  matters  himself,  may  well  have 
patience  with  those  who  can.  And  he 
may  easily  afford  to  be  generous ;  the 
field  of  physical  science  is  grand  enough 
for  any  ambition,  and  there  is  room 
enough  in  the  wide  world  both  for  physi- 
cal and  for  psychical  research. 

In  truth,  a  widespread  rebellion 
amongst  some  of  the  most  thoughtful  of 
mankind  roust  be  the  result  of  any  at- 
tempt to  press  the  supposed  principle  of 
uniformity  to  the  extent  of  denying  all 
facts  and  phenomena  which  do  not  submit 
themselves.  Religious  faith  is  necessa- 
rily conversant  with  such  facts  and  phe- 
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nomena;  and  though  even  here  a  famil- 
iarity with  the  conclusions  of  science 
may  be  useful  in  steadying  the  mind  and 
fortifying  it  against  superstition,  still  there 
are  supernatural  truths  bound  up  with  the 
Christian  creed,  towards  which  it  behoves 
all  to  bow  with  respect,  and  which  can- 
not be  refuted  by  any  appeal  to  the  uni- 
formity of  nature. 

For  nature  can  only  be  uniform  when 
the  same  causes  are  at  work ;  and  to  de- 
clare an  alleged  fact  to  be  incredible,  on 
the  ground  that  it  does  not  conform  to 
the  natural  order  of  things,  can  only  be 
reasonable  upon  the  hypothesis  that  no 
new  influence  has  been  introduced  in  ad- 
dition to  those  which  the  natural  order  of 
things  recognizes.  But  such  an  influence 
may  be  found  in  the  action  of  will,  or  of 
some  spiritual  energy  which  does  not  ex- 
ist in  the  ordinary  natural  order. 

For  example,  it  would  be  unwise  abso- 
lutely to  deny  on  a  priori  grounds  the 
history  of  the  stigmata  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi.  There  are  not  wanting  examples 
to  show  that  physical  results  of  a  re- 
markable kind  can  be  produced  by  ab- 
normal and  excessive  action  of  the  affec- 
tions, and  feelings,  and  imagination.  Re- 
cently recorded  cases  seem  to  invest  even 
with  a  somewhat  high  probability  the  al- 
leged experience  of  St.  Francis. 

I  am  not  of  course  committing  myself 
to  any  opinion  as  to  the  spiritual  corolla- 
ries which  may  follow  from  an  admission 
of  the  reality  of  the  stigmata ;  one  person 
may  say  that  they  have  great  religious  sig- 
nificance, another  that  they  are  a  curious 
instance  of  the  physical  effect  of  the  imag- 
ination. I  only  argue  that  they  must  not 
be  at  once  brushed  away  in  deference  to 
some  supposed  law  of  uniformity. 

Still  less  is  it  wise  to  deny  the  possi- 
bility of  events,  recorded  in  the  life  of  one 
greater  than  St.  Francis,  on  the  like 
ground.  I  am  not  going  into  the  argu- 
ment concerning  the  miracles  and  resur- 
rection of  the  Lord ;  but  I  wish  to  suggest 
that  if  the  potency  of  a  divine  will  be  ad- 
mitted, we  have  in  the  case  of  these  events 
to  take  account  of  a  power  which  does  not 
present  itself  in  the  discussion  of  natural 
phenomena.  We  may  well  as  philoso- 
phers admit,  in  consideration  of  the  spe- 
cial circumstances  of  the  case,  the  possi- 
bility of  these  supernatural  facts,  while 
prizing  the  principle  of  uniformity  as  a 
working  hypothesis,  or  as  more  than  this. 
For  in  truth  even  the  action  of  the  or- 
dinary human  will  introduces  strange 
breaches  of  uniformity  into  nature.  Con- 
ceive some  observer  endowed  with  hu- 
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man  scientific  faculties  contemplating  this 
earth  of  ours  in  the  pre-human  period. 
He  sees  the  continents  covered  with  for- 
ests, beasts  of  all  kinds  disporting  them- 
selves in  the  same,  a  great  vigor  of  vege- 
table and  animal  life  both  in  the  sea  and 
on  the  dry  land.  But  all  is  absolutely 
wild,  not  a  single  glimpse  anywhere  of 
human  purpose  and  contrivance.  Suppose 
our  observer  to  speculate  upon  the  future 
of  this  scene  of  life  and  activity  by  the 
help  of  the  working  hypothesis  of  the  uni- 
formity of  nature,  of  which  we  wiU  liber- 
ally allow  him  the  use  out  of  the  scientific 
repertory  of  our  own  times.  Would  it 
be  possible  that  this  working  hypothesis 
could  present  to  his  view,  as  a  possible 
future  of  the  globe,  anything  essentially 
difiEerent  from  what  he  could  then  see? 
The  limits  of  land  and  water  might  have 
been  observed  to  vary,  and  further  varia- 
tion might  be  anticipated  ;  volcanic  action 
would  have  been  seen  to  be  very  active, 
and  it  might  be  expected  that  volcanoes 
would  still  be  a  potent  agent ;  nay,  I  will 
even  suppose  that  an  observer  is  keen 
enough  from  his  observations  to  deduce 
the  theory  of  evolution,  and  so  to  expect 
that  the  flora  and  fauna  which  he  wit- 
nesses are  in  process  of  transformation 
into  something  higher;  but  could  he  pos- 
sibly, in  his  happiest  moment,  and  when 
his  genius  was  highest,  ever  have  con- 
ceived or  guessed  the  change  which  would 
come  upon  the  globe  when  man  appeared 
as  the  head  and  crown  of  the  creation  ?  It 
is  not  that  man  would  be  a  stronger,  or 
more  active,  or  more  crafty  beast,  than 
had  ever  appeared  before,  but  that  he 
would  be  a  new  creature  altogether;  a 
creature  w*ith  plans  and  purposes  of  his 
own,  capable  of  saying,  "  I  intend  to  do 
this  or  that,  and  I  will  do  it ;"  a  creature, 
in  fact,  with  a  will  which,  joined  to  an 
intelligence  infinitely  higher  than  any- 
thing exhibited  before,  would  enable  him 
to  treat  the  earth  as  his  own,  to  subdue 
the  powers  of  nature,  and  fashion  the 
earth's  surface  after  his  own  pleasure; 
which  also  would  make  him  a  moral  agent, 
and  so  a  creature  different  in  kind  from 
all  those  which  had  preceded  him.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  point  upon  which  I 
intend  to  dwell  now ;  what  I  wish  to  point 
out  is,  that  the  appearance  of  man  upon 
the  earth  would  break  to  fragments  any 
theory  which  an  observer  might  have 
formed  with  the  aid  of  the  working  hy- 
pothesis of  the  uniformity  of  nature.  The 
forests  disappear,  except  so  far  as  man 
finds  them  convenient;  the  land  is  tilled; 
the  rivers  are  tamed ;  houses  are  built ; 


ships  float  upon  the  sea;  everything  is 
regarded  with  reference  to  human  com- 
fort, and  the  will  of  man  has  utterly  trans- 
formed the  whole  surface  of  the  globe. 
The  uniformity  of  nature,  as  nature  had 
been  known  or  manifested  hitherto,  is  al- 
together set  aside  by  the  action  of  the  will 
of  man. 

These  examples  may  be  sufficient,  or  at 
all  events  may  help,  to  show  the  manner 
in  which  the  hypothesis  of  the  uniformity 
of  nature  must  be  regarded  in  order  that 
it  may  express  the  truth.  For  my  own 
part,  I  have  no  desire  to  speak  lightly  of 
it,  or  to  despise  it  as  a  scientific  guide. 
I  have  no  sympathy  with  that  opinion  of 
Cardinal  Newman,  quoted  by  Dr.  Ward 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Metaphysical  So- 
ciety, to  the  effect  that  England  would  be 
in  a  far  more  hopeful  condition  if  it  were 
more  superstitious  and  more  bigoted. 
When  he  adds  "more  disposed  to  quail 
beneath  the  stings  of  conscience  and  to 
do  penance  for  its  sins  than  it  is,**  I  allow 
that  the  words  may  admit  of  a  wholesome 
meaning;  but  superstition,  if  I  under- 
stand what  is  meant  by  the  word,  is  an 
immeasurably  and  unutterably  evil  thing; 
it  is  the  substitution  for  truth  of  that 
which  is  not  truth  ;  it  is  something  which, 
from  its  possible  poetical  accompani- 
ments, may  be  tolerable  to  man,  and 
nevertheless  must,  as  I  conceive,  be  infi- 
nitely intolerable  to  God.  But  there  is  no 
occasion  to  sigh  for  a  little  more  supersti- 
tion, in  order  to  counteract  the  evils  which 
may  arise  from  a  one-sided  view  of  nature ; 
nor  are  superstition  and  bigotry  the  best 
guides  to  true  penance;  the  thing  reallv 
to  be  desired  is  a  symmetrical  and  equal- 
handed  dealing  with  human  and  divine 
knowledge.  In  the  one  department,  the 
uniformitv  of  nature  may  be  accepted  as 
a  valuabfe  working  hypothesis;  in  the 
other,  we  contemplate  God,  without  any 
hypothesis  at  all,  as  the  author  and  origi- 
nal cause  of  nature,  of  whose  will  uni- 
formity and  variety  are  equally  and  co- 
ordinately  the  expression  and  the  means 
of  manifestation  to  human  intelligence. 

To  sum  up  the  views  which  I  have 
endeavored  to  express  in  this  paper.  I 
trace  the  belief  in  the  principle  described 
by  the  phrase  "  the  uniformity  of  nature," 
to  the  direct  and  indirect  influences  of  the 
successful  application  of  mathematics  to 
the  physical  theory  of  the  solar  system. 
The  principle  so  established  may  be  used 
as  a  working  hypothesis  In  physical  in- 
vestigations, so  far  as  it  predisposes  us  to 
seek  for  law  and  order  in  all  parts  of  crea- 
tion.   But  it  roust  not  be  dealt  with  as  an 
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absolutely  true  pHodple,  if  for  no  other 
reason  at  least  for  this,  that  it  has  oot 
been  found  practicable  to  deliae  its  mean- 
ing with  precision.  And  especially  we 
must  take  care  not  to  assume  it  even  as 
an  hypothesis,  except  in  cases  in  which  it 
is  quite  clear  that  nothing  but  physical 
causes  are  concerned.  Which  last  con 
sideration  should  be  regarded  as  a  warn- 
ing, that  the  introduction  of  the  principle 
into  theological  questions  may  very  pos- 
sibly lead  to  most  erroneous  conclusions. 

H.  Carlisle. 


From  Macmillan's  Masasine. 
MRS.  DYMOND. 

BY    MRS.    RITCHIE. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  BLACK  SHADOWS. 

As  disasters  thickened  and  closed  in 
Afrs.  Marney^s  letters  became  more 
scarce.  She  was  still  alone  with  Madame, 
vhose  chief  anxiety  was  for  Max,  little  as 
he  deserved  it.  "  All  those  friends  of  his 
were  drdles^  and  he  should  tell  them  so/' 
said  the  old  lady,  who  seemed  to  think 
that  this  was  the  way  to  settle  matters  at 
once.  Then  came  the  news  of  the  siege 
of  Paris.  Max  was  there  shut  up  with 
the  rest  of  them,  but  Mrs.  Marney  wrote 
in  happy  excitement,  for  that  same  post 
had  brought  a  letter  from  her  husband. 
He  was  safe  at  headquarters,  and  day  by 
day  the  readers  of  the  Daily  Velocipede 
might  trace  his  brilliant  career.  Emper- 
ors, princes,  marshals,  diplomats,  Marney 
seemed  to  be  the  centre,  and  the  leading 
%ure  of  them  all. 

It  was  not  till  January  was  nearly  over 
that  the  confirmation  of  the  surrenaer  of 
Paris  reached  Tarndale.  This  news  was 
followed  by  rumors  of  every  sort,  and 
finally  by  a  long,  rambling  letter  from 
Mrs.  Marney,  full  of  many  laments.  She 
had  seen  little  of  Marney,  who  had  been 
at  Chilons  and  Metz  most  of  the  time, 
and  who  was  returning  to  Paris  now  that 
the  siege  was  being  raised.  Did  Susy 
know  that  poor  Max  had  been  wounded  at 
Champi(;ny?  They  had  had  a  letter  by  a 
balloon  from  Mademoiselle  Fayard,  who 
had  seen  him  in  the  Wallace  ambulance. 
Madame  du  Pare  also  was  determined  to 
nurse  her  son,  and  talked  of  returning  to 
the  house  at  Neuilly,  which  they  beard 
was  safe  and  scarcely  injured. 

"  Do  not  be  surprised  if  you  see  me 
after  all,"  wrote  Mrs.  Marney.    "  I  cannot 
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stop  here  alone  with  all  I  love  so  far  dis- 
tant from  me.  Ah  !  Susy ;  I  should  have 
done  better  to  come  to  you,  as  you  wished, 
but  with  my  husband  in  danger  how  could 
I  leave  the  country?" 

Susy  was  full  of  alarm  at  the  thought 
of  her  mother's  dangerous  journey  through 
such  a  country  at  such  a  time.  She  wrote 
at  once  to  Neuilly  and  to  Avignon,  im- 
ploring Mrs.  Marney  to  wait  until  things 
were  more  settled,  promising  to  meet  her 
later  in  Paris  if  need  be.  To  her  letters 
she  received  no  answer;  and  a  week 
passed  full  of  anxiety.  Jo  was  at  Cam* 
bridge,  she  had  no  one  but  Mr.  Bolsover 
to  consult.  She  might  as  well  have  talked 
to  a  looking-glass  as  to  the  sympathizing 
little  man  who  invariably  reflected  her 
own  expression  of  face.  One  day  Susv 
thought  of  telegraphing  to  Neuilly  to  asK 
if  her  mother  had  arrived;  the  answer 
came  sooner  than  Susanna  had  dared  ex* 
pect  it,  early  next  morning  before  she  was 
up,— 

*^Madanu  du  Parc^  Ntuilly^  U  Mrs.  Dymond,  Cram' 
beck  Plact,  TarndaU, 

"Your  mother  is  here  very  ill;  pray 
come." 

Susy  did  not  wait  to  consult  Mr.  Bol- 
sover again  ;  she  wrote  a  line  to  Mrs. 
Bolsover,  sent  her  little  Phrasie  to  the 
Hall  with  the  nurse,  and  started  at  once 
by  an  early  train  to  town. 

And  thus  it  happened  that  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  awakening  out  of 
a  commonplace  dream,  Susy  foundherself 
on  board  a  steamer  nearing  the  shores  of 
France ;  with  the  stars  shining  through 
the  glass  in  the  roof  of  the  cabin.  A 
lamp  is  swinging,  some  of  the  passengers 
are  preparing  to  land,  wrapping  rugs  and 
parcels  together.  There  are  dull  sounds 
and  tramplings  overhead,  and  a  couple  of 
low  voices  are  whispering  to  each  other 
such  things  as  people  whispered  in  that 
disastrous  year  of  1871,  when  all  voices 
were  telling  of  changes  and  death,  and 
trouble,  and  people  gone  away  and  fami- 
lies ruined  and  separated.  "  We  shall  be 
in  directly,"  says  the  first  voice,  that  of 
the  stewardess,  "but  I  don't  think  you 
will  find  one  of  them  left  as  you  expect." 

"  Ah  I  those  Prussians !  "  says  the  sec- 
ond speaker  in  that  whispering  voice 
which  people  use  in  darkened  places  and 
at  night;  and  still  the  steamer  paddles  on. 
Susys  own  thoughts  are  too  anxiously 
travelling  ahead  for  her  to  take  so  keen 
an  interest  as  she  might  have  done  at  any 
other  time  in  this  new  and  unexpected 
phase  of  life.    Is  her  journey  too  late  she 
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wonders,  or  is  ber  mother  still  aKve,  still 
calling  for  her,  and  wanting  her?  Susy 
is  superstitious,  as  anxious  people  are. 
The  two  melancholy  voices  depress  her, 
and  seem  like  an  echo  of  evil  things  to 
come ;  the  look  of  her  own  hands  T^'ing 
listless  in  her  black  lap,  frightens  her. 
She  starts  up  impatiently,  and  begins  to 
hope  again  as  unreasonably  as  she  had 
feared.  Is  everything  changed,  is  nothing 
changed  ?  Can  it  be  that  she  shall  find  it 
all  as  in  old  days  when  troubles  were  not, 
nor  wars  to  call  men  from  their  quiet  toil 
to  join  the  ranks  of  devastating  armies? 
Presently  they  reached  the  French  coast, 
it  is  time  to  go  up  on  deck  with  the  rest 
of  the  passengers.  Susy  keeping  to  the 
protection  of  the  other  two  women  comes 
up  on  deck  and  sees  the  dark  line  of  the 
quai ;  lights  go  by,  ropes  are  hauled  in, 
and  once  more  Susanna  hears  the  familiar 
French  sing-song  of  the  people  exclaiming 
and  calling  to  one  another.  The  voices 
sound  melancholy,  but  that  may  be  her 
fancy,  or  because  it  is  a  cock-crow  sort  of 
hour.  Mrs.  Dymond  carrying  her  hand- 
bag walks  along  to  the  hotel  in  company 
with  her  fellow-travellers.  She  had  come 
across  by  chance  with  a  party  of  Cook's 
tourists,  availing  themselves  of  the  es- 
cort of  the  great  circumnavigator  of  our 
days  whose  placards  and  long  experience 
seemed  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  his 
adventurous  followers.  The  only  other 
ladies  of  the  party  were  Englishwomen 
like  Susanna  herself,  and  also  evidently 
travelling  with  a  purpose.  One,  the  friend 
of  the  stewardess,  an  old,  bedizened  crea- 
ture belonging  to  the  race  of  the  wander- 
ing British  spinster,  walked  ahead  still 
bemoaning  herself  as  she  went,  the  other 
a  handsome  young  woman,  of  sober  dress 
and  appearance,  stopped  short  as  she 
crossed  the  quai  by  Mrs.  Dymond's  side. 

'*Look!''  she  said,  "a German!*'  and 
with  a  thrill  they  recognize  a  brazen  spike 
and  the  gleam  of  a  helmet  as  the  sentinel 
passes  steadily  up  and  down  under  a  lamp- 
post in  front  of  a  garish-looking  restaurant 
of  which  all  the  doors  and  windows  are 
awake  and  flaring  with  gas,  and  evidently 
expecting  guests. 

Susanna  for  all  her  sad  preoccupations 
stopped  short  with  the  rest  of  them,  and 
experienced  a  curious  thrill  seeing  the 
first  ripple  of  that  brazen  tide  which  had 
overspread  the  desolate  country  of  France. 
There  the  whole  story  seemed  told  as  she 
watched  the  spike  of  the  helmet  and  the 
big  boots  steadily  pacing  the  pavement. 
She  wondered  at  the  courage  of  the  En- 
glish girl  who  went  straight  up  to  the 


sentry  and  asked  him  in  abruptest  Ger- 
man, how  soon  was  he. going  back  to 
Berlin  ?  The  helmet  stopped  and  an- 
swered good-naturedly  enough,  he  didn't 
know,  the  king  was  at  Rheims,  they  ex- 
pected to  leave  in  a  dav  or  two.  He  was 
a  big,  tawny  young  fellow  with  a  hand- 
some, heavy  face.  Mademoiselle  Celes- 
tine,  the  waitress  at  the  Hotel  et  Res- 
taurant des  Etrangers,  pouring  out  her 
cafi-aU'laits  told  the  passengers  that  he 
and  his  companions  were  trh gentils^  they 
had  done  no  harm.  They  had  good  appe- 
tites but  the  mayor  paid  for  all  they  ate; 
she  didn't  believe  the  stories  people  told. 
They  were  there  with  the  general  and  his 
staft^-^  Mademoiselle  Celestine  would 
have  gone  on  blessing  her  enemies  at 
greater  length  but  people  from  above,  from 
around,  from  below,  from  within,  from 
without,  began  calling  out  **  Gar^on^  gar» 
f<7/f /"bells  rang  violently.  Cook's  tourists 
shouted,  and  Britons  demanded  their  sup- 
pers. 

The  house  was  so  crowded,  so  noisy 
and  uncomfortable,  that  Susy  and  her  two 
casual  acquaintances,  after  listening  for 
some  minutes  to  the  landlady's  glowing 
descriptions  of  blazing  fires  and  velvet 
sofas  at  the  railway  station  close  by, 
started  boldly  into  the  night  to  find  this 
haven,  and  to  await  the  six  o'clock  train 
there. 

A  few  gas  becks  were  flickering  at  the 
station,  where  they  found  looking-glasses 
and  velvet  sofas  according  to  promise.  In 
the  first-class  waiting-room  a  group  of 
officers  in  white  uniforms  with  many  ac- 
coutrements were  dozing  away  the  time, 
with  their  boots  and  swords  extended  upon 
the  chairs  and  couches. 

Susy  looked  at  them  and  instinctively 
left  them  to  their  slumbers,  and  went  into 
the  second  waiting-room  with  her  com- 
panions and  sank  down  into  the  first-come 
seat. 

A  lady  and  a  little  girl  were  already  sit- 
ting upon  the  wooden  bench  beside'  her. 
It  was  too  dark  to  see  their  faces,  but  not 
too  dark  to  hear  the  lady's  plaintive  voice, 
**  What  a  journey  I  what  nervous  ter- 
rors I  what  delays  I  after  six  months'  en- 
forced absence  to  return  to  a  country  in 
such  a  state  —  no  lamps,  no  omnibus,  no 
trains  to  depart,  Germans  everywhere.'* 
(Two  tall,  jangling  officers  with  great 
cloaks  and  boots  come  in  from  the  next 
room,  look  round  and  walk  away.)  '*  Ah  ! " 
shrieks  the  lady  with  fresh  exclamations 
of  alarm, '*  and  I  without  a  passport!  I 
could  not  get  one  where  1  was,  at  Vitting- 
ton,  a  little  village  in  the  eastera  Cootd; 
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oor  have  I  one  for  that  child  who  only 
yesterday  was   studying  her  piano  at  a 
school,  for  why  should  she  lose  her  time 
because  her  country  is  being  ravaged?'* 
And  so  the  poor  lady  talks  on  unheeded, 
finally  nodding  ofiE  to  sleep.    The   time 
passed  slow  and  strange  and  chill,  the 
dawn  began  to  grow,  Susy  was  sitting  by 
a  window  looking  on  the  platform.    A  veil 
of  early  dew  was  upon  everything,  and  fig- 
ures began  to  move  like  dreams  across  the 
vapor.    At  last  a  train  arrived  with  snorts 
and  clamor  about  five  o'clock,  conveying 
among  other  passengers  some  wounded 
Prussians.    Then  for  the  first  time,  Susy, 
forgetting  her  own  preoccupation,  realized 
the  horrors  of  war;  and  as  she  looked 
again  she  saw  that  these  were  the  victors, 
these   wounded,  w^earied    men,  scarcely 
able  to  drag  themselves    along.    Some 
were  carried  in  their  companions'  arms, 
some  sick  and  languid  came  leaning  on 
their  guns,  some  again  were  loaded  with 
spoil  and  bags.     One  soldier  passed  the 
window  carrying  a    drawing-room  clock 
under  his  arm,  and  a  stufiEed  bag  like  an 
old  clothes-man's    upon    his    back.    The 
wounded  were  to  change  carriages,  and 
went  hobbling  from  one  train  to  another ; 
among  the  rest  came  a  poor  Prussian  sol- 
dier, pale,  wasted,  with  one  leg  amputated, 
slowly,  painfully  dragging    on   a    single 
crutch,  with  another  man  to  help  him,  and 
in  the  crowded  rush  the  crutch   slipped 
and  the  soldier  fell  to  the  ground  half 
fainting.     His  companion  tried  in  vain  to 
raise  him ;  not  one  of  the  shadowy  figures 
moved  to  his  help.    Susy,  with  a  cry  of 
pity  started  up;  but  the  glass  door  was 
locked  and  she  could  not  get  out.     It  was 
a  Frenchman,  at  last,  who  came  forward 
and  picked  the  poor  fellow  up,  helping  to 
carry  him  with  looks  of  aversion  and  deeds 
of  kindness. 

And  then,  at  last«  the  way  being  clear, 
the  weary  Prussians  having  departed,  an- 
other train  drew  up  in  the  early  morning 
light,  and  Susy  found  herself  travelling 
towards  Paris  and  her  journey's  end.  The 
light  grew,  and  with  it  came  the  thought 
of  the  coming  day,  what  would  it  bring  to 
her,  of  good  or  evil?  This  much  of  good 
it  must  bring  that  she  should  be  with  her 
mother.  And  Du  Pare,  did  she  hope  to 
see  him?  She  could  not  have  answered, 
or  acknowledged,  even  to  herself,  what 
she  hoped.  From  her  mother  she  hoped 
to  hear  something  of  his  doings,  and  to 
get  news  of  that  one  person  in  all  the 
world  who  seemed  most  to  exist  for  her. 
She  longed  to  see  him,  to  speak  to  him 
once  more,  to  get  some  certainty  of  his 
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well-being,  to  be  reassared  by  one  word, 
one  look.  She  dreaded  the  meeting,  its 
inadequate  explanation,  its  heartbreaking, 
disappointing  silence. 

The  English  girl  opposite  had  taken  off. 
her  hat  and  smoothed  her  long  plaits  of 
hair,  and  now,  with  a  Testament  in  her 
hand,  was  reading  her  early  orison.  The 
morning  grew,  the  sunrise  touched  the 
wide  country,  they  passed  orchards  in 
flower,  green  spring  shining  upon  every 
cottage  and  pleasant  garden  and  spreading 
fields.  One  little  orchard  remained  fixed 
in  Susanna's  mind,  pink  with  blossoms, 
and  in  the  midst  upreared  the  figure  of  a 
Prussian  soldier  in  full  uniform,  stretch- 
ing his  arms  while  the  children  of  the 
household  clustered  round  about  him,  and 
the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  flashed  from  his 
brass  helmet. 

As  they  travelled  on,  stopping  at  the 
various  stations,  more  passengers  got  in, 
all  with  the  same  miserable  story,  some- 
times piteous,  sometimes  half  laughable. 
An  old  lady  with  frizzed  curls  described 
her  home  as  she  had  found  it  after  eighty 
Prussians  had  inhabited  her  house,  the 
linen,  the  crockery,  the  clocks,  all  stolen 
and  spoilt,  the  nowers  down-trampled. 
**  They  even  took  my  son's  cigars,  which  I 
had  hidden  in  my  wardrobe,"  said  the 
poor  lady,  waxing  more  and  mort  wrath  ; 
**and  the  monsters  left  a  written  paper  in 
the  box,  *  Afgrci  poyr  tes  bans  cigars  !^ 
Ah  I  that  emperor," says  the  old  lady,  "to 
think  what  he  has  brought  us  to,  with  his 
flatteries,  and  his  vanity,  and  his  grand 
army." 

Another  woman,  dressed  in  black,  sad- 
der, more  quiet,  who  seemed  to  be  return- 
ing home,  utterly  worn  out,  now  spoke  for 
the  first  time. 

**One  thing  we  must  not  forget,"  she 
says,  *'we  have  had  twenty  years  of  peace, 
and  yet  only  one  man  in  France  has  had 
the  courage  to  adhere  to  the  fallen  em- 
peror." 

Susy's  heart  failed  her  as  they  neared 
their  journey's  end,  for  they  came  to  a 
desolate  country  of  broken  bridges,  of 
closed  houses,  of  windows  and  palings 
smashed,  of  furniture  piled  in  sheds  along 
the  line;  and  as  they  neared  Paris,  to  a 
wide  and  devastated  plain  across  which 
the  snow  was  beginning  to  drift.  The 
plain  spread  dim  and  dreary,  sprinkled 
with  ghosts  of  houses,  skeletons  of  walls 
that  had  once  inclosed  homes,  now  riddled 
and  charred  with  burnt  beams,  and  seams, 
and  cracks,  telling  the  same  sad  story,  re- 
iterated again  and  again,  of  glorious  coo- 
quest  and  victory. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


THREE  MILES   ALONG  THE  ROAD. 

When  Susy  stepped  out  of  the  train 
and  looked  around,  she  was  struck  by  the 
change  in  the  people  standing  all  about 
the  station.  They  had  strange,  grave, 
scared  faces;  they  were  more  like  En- 
glish people  than  French  people ;  every 
woman  was  in  mourning,  which  added  to 
the  sadness  of  the  place.  A  cold  east 
wind  was  blowing  up  the  silent  street  and 
across  the  open  place  in  front  of  the  rail- 
way. A  man  came  to  ofiEer  to  carry  her 
bag;  when  she  told  him  she  wanted  a 
carriage  to  take  her  to  Neuilly,  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders.  **'A  carriage,"  said  he; 
'*  where  am  I  to  find  a  carriage  ?  the  Prus- 
sians have  made  cutlets  of  our  horses." 

Susy  looked  round,  there  were  porters 
and  trucks  in  plenty,  but  not  a  carriage 
was  to  be  seen.  It  was  a  long,  weary 
tramp  after  a  night  spent  in  travelling; 
but  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  after  a 
minute's  hesitation,  Susy  told  the  man  to 
take  up  her  bag.  She  had  walked  farther 
in  old  days  when  she  was  coming  and 
going  and  giving  her  music  lessons. 

The  man  trudged  in  silence;  it  was  a 
good  three  miles'  walk  across  the  boule- 
vards, and  by  streets  and  shops;  some 
were  open,  some  were  not  yet  reassured 
enough  to  let  down  their  closed  shutters. 
One  of  the  very  first  sights  which  met 
Susy  along  the  road  was  a  dispirited, 
straggling  regiment  marching  into  Paris 
from  the  frontier,  torn,  shabby,  weary,  the 
mud'Stained  officers  marching  with  the 
men.  These  men  were  boys,  for  the  most 
part  half  grown,  half  clothed,  dragging  on 
with  a  dull  and  piteous  look  of  hunger 
and  fatigue,  while  the  piercing  wind  came 
whistling  up  the  street.  "They  are  dis- 
armed, that  is  why  they  look  so  cold,"  said 
the  porter,  stopping  for  a  moment  to  look 
after  them.  **  There  is  one  who  can  keep 
up  no  longer;**  as  he  spoke  one  of  the 
poor  fellows  fell  out  of  the  ranks,  too 
much  exhausted  to  go  on  any  farther;  a 
halt  was  called,  and  man^  of  them  sank 
down  on  the  pavement  just  where  they 
stopped. 

The  way  seemed  longer  and  longer; 
more  than  once  she  was  obliged  to  rest 
upon  the  benches  along  the  road.  It  was 
now  about  twelve  o'clock,  the  sun  had 
come  out  bright  though  without  warmth, 
and  it  somewhat  cheered  the  shivering 
city.  They  reached  the  Arc  at  last,  still 
swathed  in  its  wooden  shields.  Susy 
thought  of  her  last  sunset  drive,  and  of 
the  glories  in  which  the  stony  heroes  of 


the  past  had  then  brandished  their  spears. 
Here  Susy  saw  an  empty  carriage  coming 
out  of  a  side  street,  and  she  told  the  porter 
to  secure  it. 

The  man  thanked  her  for  the  money 
she  put  into  his  hand  as  she  sank  tired 
out  into  a  corner  of  the  coach.  The 
driver  leant  back  upon  his  seat,  and  see- 
ing she  was  tired  and  prepared  to  pay, 
began  to  make  difficulties. 

"Villa  du  Pare,  Avenue  de  Neuilly?" 
says  the  coachman;  "you  will  not  find 
any  houses  standing  in  the  Avenue  de 
Neuilly.  The  Prussians  have  taken  care 
of  that.  I  will  drive  you  if  you  like;  but 
you  will  have  your  course  for  nothing." 

" Pray  drive  on,"  said  Susy  wearily,  "I 
will  tell  you  when  to  stop." 

"When  I  tell  you  that  there  are  no 
houses  left  to  drive  to!"  persists  the 
coachman,  "but  I  must  be  paid  all  the 
same,  whether  the  house  is  there  or 
not." 

"  Yes,  of  course  you  shall  be  paid,"  said 
poor  Susy,  utterly  tired,  frightened,  im- 
patient, scarcely  knowing  what  to  fear  or 
to  expect. 

Madame  du  Parc*s  letter  had  been  dated 
from  the  villa,  but  Susanna's  heart  began 
to  fail  her  as  she  drove  on.  They  drove 
past  blackened  walls,  by  trees  half  de- 
stroyed and  charred,  and  breaking  out 
into  pale  fresh  green  among  the  burnt  and 
broken  branches;  and  by  gardens  all 
trampled  and  ravished. 

Susanna  was  almost  too  weary  to  think, 
too  sadly  impressed  to  be  frightened.  She 
seemed  to  herself  to  have  gone  through 
some  great  battle,  some  long  and  desperate 
siege,  and  now  again,  when  the  victory 
had  been  so  sorely  won,  the  enemy  re- 
pulsed with  such  desperate  resolution, 
now  that  she  was  so  tired,  so  worn,  came 
a  fresh  assault  more  difficult  to  with* 
stand  than  anything  that  had  gone  before. 
Should  she  see  him  again,  would  he  be 
there  at  home  once  more,  was  he  well  of 
his  wound,  was  it  —  was  it  Max  or  her 
mother  that  she  had  come  for  ?  she  sud- 
denly asked  herself  with  an  angry,  desper- 
ate effort.  Mrs.  Dymond,  absorbed  in 
her  own  thoughts,  had  driven  past  the 
house  without  seeing  it,  and  the  coach- 
man had  stopped  of  his  own  accord  in  a 
sunny,  windy  corner,  where  three  ruined 
streets  divided  from  the  broad  avenue. 

"  Well ! "  says  he,  "  I  told  you  how  it 
would  be." 

She  looked  blankly  up  and  down  the 
road ;  she  scarcely  knew  where  she  was. 
Then,  as  she  looked  again,  she  remero* 
bered  once  seeing  Du  Pare  coming  up 
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one  of  these  streets  in  his  workman's 

blouse. 
''Am  I  to  turn  up  these  roads  —  am  I 

to  go  on?"  cries   the  coachman,  again 

stamping  his  wooden  shoes  upon  the  box 

to  warm  his  feet. 
*'  I  will  get  out,  follow  me,"  says  Susy, 

inddenly   remembering  where  they  had 

come  to,  and  she  sprang  out  and  walked 
back  along  the  avenue  to  the  villa,  which 
was  not  far  distant.     It  seemed  like  a 
miracle  to  see  the  old  green  gates  actually 
itaoding,  and  the  villa  unaltered  in  the 
shaded  garden.    The  gates  were  splin- 
tered and  half  broken  down,  the  garden 
trampled  over,  but  the  house  was  little 
changed  and  stood  in  the  cold  spring  sun- 
shine, with  no  sign  of  the  terrible  wave  of 
war  which   had  passed  over  the  village. 
Even  the  weathercock  was  safe,  glittering 
and  quivering  changefully,  for  the  east 
wind  had   gone   round  to  some  warmer 
quarter.    A  sick  woman,  propped  up  by 
pillows,  was  sitting  out  in  the  garden,  a 
stout  old  lady  was  trotting  backwards  and 
forwards  from  the  house  with  wraps  and 
bottles  and  all  that  miserable  parapher- 
nalia of  sickness.    (How  well  one  knows 
the  look  of  it,  one  could  almost  believe 
that   pain  and    suffering    and    sleepless 
oij^bts  came  in  those  bottles  and  round 
cbioa   pots.      Nervou§    miseries,   brown 
studies,  blue  devils,  pink,  yellow,  white 
decoctions,  there  they  all  stand  waiting  to 
be  taken  at  bed-time  or  dinner-time,  or 
whatever  the  proper  time  may  be.) 

Poor  Mary  Marney  was  looking  wild 
and  worn,  and  strangely  changed  in  these 
kw  months. 

"The  wind  blows  chill,"  she  was  saying 
qoeniloosly.  *Mf  only  I  could  get  into 
that  patch  of  sunshine,  but  I  can't  move, 
I  can't  get  there,"  she  cried,  suddenly 
breaking  down. 

**  La  t  la  lla  lla ! "  says  Madame  du  Pare, 
txtra  noisy,  trying  to  be  cheerful.  **  What 
is  there  to  prevent  you  being  in  the  sun- 
shine. Au/**  adds  Madame,  **if  it  was 
not  for  this  rheumatic  arm  I  could  carry 
yoa  there  myself.  Denise  1  what  are  you 
aboQt?" 

Susy  stood  frozen  in  the  gateway  for  a 
moment,  too  shocked  to  move. 

Was  this  her  mother,  this  her  busy, 
bard-working  mother,  thus  changed,  thus 
terribly  altered  in  so  short  a  time  ? 

While  she  paused,  Mary,  looking  up, 
saw  her  daughter,  and  gave  a  faint  scream. 
Madame  also  looks  up. 

**A  la  bonk€ur  /  "  says  the  one  cheerful, 
ooenotiooal  person  present.  **  You  see 
abecome  at  once,  and  1  was  right,"  cries 


the  old  lady,  rushing  to  the  front  and  be- 
stowing two  hearty  kisses  on  Susy's  pale 
cheeks. 

All  Madame's  preventions  were  gone. 
Susy  was  in  her  highest  favor. 

"  You  are  a  googirl  to  come,"  she  re- 
peated, pronouncing  it  as  if  it  was  one 
single  word. 

**  Mamma,  my  dear  1  my  dear ! "  Susy 
whispered,  kneeling  down  by  her  moth- 
er's side ;  for  she  could  not  stand.  *'  I 
have  come  to  fetch  you,  I  have  come  to 
make  you  well  again,  mamma !  mamma  ! " 
She  hardly  knew  what  she  said  in  her  low, 
tender  whisper;  but  Mary  saw  her  looks 
of  love,  felt  her  warm,  panting  breath,  and 
the  quick  beat  of  the  pulses,  and  asked 
no  more. 

Madame  took  Susy  up-stairs  after  a 
while.  The  house  had  been  used  as  an 
ambulance.  There  were  beds  everywhere 
—  in  the  dining-room  and  the  drawing- 
room.  Most  of  the  appliances  of  the  am- 
bulance had  remained. 

Susy  followed  her  hostess  into  one  of 
the  rooms;  it  had  been  the  little  boys' 
nursery;  it  was  now  full  of  empty  iron 
bedsteads. 

The  old  lady  made  her  sit  down  on  one 
of  them,  as  she  told  her,  not  without  kind- 
ness, but  plainly  enough,  what  the  doctor 
had  said. 

*'  He  had  declared  Mrs.  Marney  to  be 
suffering  from  an  aneurism;  her  very  life 
depended  on  perfect  calm  and  quiet  — 
calm  !  quiet  1  I  ask  you  how  is  that  to  be 
procured  ?  And  that  vile  husband  !  Oh  1 
I  could  tell  her  how  deceived  she  is  in 
him,  but  she  will  not  hear  reason; "and 
Madame,  in  that  peculiar  voice  in  which 
people  repeat  scandal  and  bad  news,  as- 
sured Susy  that  Marney  was  not  far  off, 
he  was  comfortably  established  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  absenting  himself  on 
purpose.  Max  had  heard  things  in  his 
ambulance.  A  wounded  man  there  had 
had  dealings  with  Marney.  '*  We  will  go 
together,"  says  Madame, '*  we  will  make 
inquiry.  When  we  are  chased  from  this, 
as  my  son  declares  will  be  the  case,  your 
dear  mother  must  not  be  abandoned.  I 
must  go  back;  I  have  no  rents,  nothing 
to  depend  upon  here.  In  the  south  Max 
has  a  little  farm,  which  will  keep  us  both. 
I  sent  for  you,  my  poor  child,  when  I 
heard  the  doctor's  terrible  announce,  and 
we  will  arrange  presently  what  we  should 
do.  Here  is  your  old  room ;  the  doctor 
of  the  ambulance  has  been  living  here ; 
you  see   nothing   is  new.     It  is  all   the 


same. 


If 


There  is  something  which   appeals  to 
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most  imagiDations  Id  places  scarcely  al- 
tered, when  those  who  inhabit  them  are 
80  changed.  Susy  looked  round  as  she 
sank  wearily  down  upon  the  old  creak- 
ing wooden  bedstead.  How  often  before 
this  had  she  cried  herself  to  sleep  upon 
it  I  She  looked  at  the  whitewashed  walls, 
at  the  shadow  of  the  window-bar  travelling 
across  the  tiles ;  then  a  curious  shock  re- 
minded her  of  the  difference  of  the  now 
and  of  the  time  to  which  she  had  travelled 
back  again. 

She  came  down  to  find  her  mother  im- 
patiently waiting  for  her.  Mrs.  Marney 
had  been  carried  into  the  sitting-room, 
and  Susy's  hope  sank  afresh  as  she  looked 
at  the  changed  face  turned  to  the  door,  and 
expecting  her  so  eagerly.  One  little  crisp, 
familiar  wave  of  curly  hair  beneath  her 
cap  seemed  the  only  thing  which  remained 
of  Susy's  mother  as  she  had  been  but  a 
few  weeks  ago. 

Poor  Mrs.  Marney  was  worn  by  many 
sorrows  and  anxieties  besides  her  illness. 
Of  Marney  she  knew  scarcely  anything, 
and  that  was  the  chief  of  her  many  pains. 

'*  Oh,  Susy  I  I  would  not  trouble  you 
with  my  troubles,"  she  said,  **  but  I  have 
gone  through  more  than  I  could  bear.  Af- 
ter the  first  weeks  at  Avignon  he  scarcely 
wrote ;  he  scarcely  gave  one  sign,  and  I 
knew  not  what  to  fear.  I  have  been  mad 
to  see  him.  Madame  has  said  cruel  things 
which  I  seem  to  have  no  strength  to  hear. 
I  wrote  to  him  when  I  first  came  here. 
And  now   I  hear  nothing,  I  know  noth- 


ing. 


ff 


Susy  turned  scarlet;  but  she  soothed 
her  mother  again,  with  many  gentle  words 
and  caresses. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 
ADIEU  LES  SONGES  D'OR. 

Things  come  about  simply  and  natu- 
rally which  seem  very  terrible  and  full  of 
emotion  beforehand.  Here  was  Susanna, 
after  all  that  had  happened,  standing  with 
Madame  du  Pare  by  Max's  bedside,  and 
neither  of  the  three  seemed  moved  beyond 
their  ordinary  looks  and  ways.  Had  they 
parted  yesterday  in  a  garden  of  roses  they 
could  not  have  met  more  quietly,  though 
they  met  with  disaster  all  about,  among 
omens  and  forebodings  of  worse  evil  to 
come.  For  a  moment  the  room  seemed 
to  Susy  to  shake  beneath  her  feet,  but  it 
was  only  for  a  moment.  The  sight  of  his 
pale,  worn  face,  so  sad  and  strangely 
marked  with  lines  of  care,  and  yet  so  fa- 
miliar withal,  called  her  back  to  the  one 
thought  of  late  so  predominant  in  her 


mind :  what  she  could  do  for  him,  bow 
she  could  help  him  best.  Of  sentiment 
and  personal  feeling  she  could  not  think 
at  such  an  hour. 

Great  events  carry  people  along  into  a 
different  state  of  mood  and  being,  to  string 
them  to  some  greater  chord  than  that  of 
their  own  personality.  In  all  these 
strange  days  and  stirring  episodes  Su- 
sanna seemed  to  herself  but  one  among 
the  thousands  who  were  facing  the  crisis 
of  their  fate,  a  part  of  all  the  rest,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  she  knew  that  every  feel- 
ing she  had  ever  known  was  there  keenly 
alive,  unchanged  by  change. 

**  Ah  1  we  have  had  a  narrow  escape,** 
said  Madame.  **  They  got  the  ball  out  of 
his  chest ;  a  little  more  and  it  was  in  bis 
lungs.  But  he  is  well  now,  and  be  was 
able  to  save  his  man.    £h  !  Max  ?  " 

"Save  my  man,  mamma?"  said  Max, 
smiling  faintly.  "  There  was  not  much  of 
him  saved,  poor  fellow.  I  pulled  what 
was  left  of  him  from  under  his  horse, 
then  some  one  helped  me  up.  By  the 
way,  can  you  arrange  for  Adolphe  to  re- 
turn to  the  villa  to-morrow  ?  Caron  will 
bring  a  carriage  for  us." 

"  Why  of  course,  comment  done.  I  will 
speak  to  the  sister  at  once,"  said  Madame 
du  Pare,  jumping  up.  Then  she  paused. 
"  Susy  has  something  to  ask  you,**  she 
said.  **  Who  was  it.  Max,  who  saw  Mar- 
ney at  St.  Cloud  ?  Who  can  give  us  his 
address  ?  " 

*'  It  was  Adolphe,"  said  Max  shortly. 
*'  You  had  better  leave  Mr.  Marney  to  his 
own  affairs." 

**  I  wish  it  were  possible,"  Susy  said 
with  a  sigh  ;  **but  my  mother  cannot  rest 
day  or  night.  I  am  driven  to  look  for 
him.  It  is  only  to  help  her  that  I  am 
here." 

"You  will  find  Adolphe  in  the  next 
room,"  said  Du  Pare,  looking  disappoint- 
ed. "  My  mother  will  guide  you.  Good- 
bye ;  do  not  stay  now,"  and  be  put  out  his 
hand. 

He  spoke  advisedly.  He  was  still 
weak  from  illness.  This  meeting  was 
almost  too  much  for  his  strength,  and  he 
dreaded  one  kind  word  from  Susy,  lest« 
like  a  woman,  he  should  break  into  tears* 
These  were  not  times  for  tears  of  seosi- 
bilitv.  There  had  been  too  many  tears 
shed,  Max  used  to  think.  Statesmen 
wept  when  they  should  have  resolved; 
made  speeches  where  silence  would  have 
been  more  to  the  purpose ;  and  Du  Pare 
felt  that  for  the  present,  for  Susy's  sake 
and  for  his  own,  they  must  be  as  strao- 
I  gers  together.    His  was  a  somewhat  old 
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fashioned  creed,  but  one  which,  after  all, 
has  kept  the  world  going  in  honor  and  self- 
respect  since  the  beginning  of  all  honor, 
and  Du  Pare,  having  made  up  his  mind, 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  wasting  his  time 
by  undoing  it  again.  He  was  but  half  a 
Frenchman,  but  he  loved  his  country,  its 
welfare,  its  good  name  beyond  all  other 
things.  For  the  last  four  weeks  he  had 
lain  patiently  waiting  for  his  wound  to 
heal,  now  that  his  strength  was  returning 
be  longed  to  be  at  work  once  more.  It 
was  little  enough,  but  it  was  something. 
Ooe  more  pair  of  arms  to  help  to  keep 
order  in  the  chaos,  one  more  recruit  on 
the  side  of  justice  and  of  law. 

Max  followed  Susanna's  tall  retreating 
figure  to  the  door  with  his  sick  man's 
wistful  looks.  She  stopped  for  a  mo- 
ment, looked  back,  faintly  smiled,  and 
passed  on.  The  two  were  in  deeper  sym- 
pathy in  their  silent  estrangement  than 
in  any  romantic  protests  and  explana- 
tions. The  next  room  had  been  a  grand 
lady's  boudoir  once.  It  was  still  hung 
with  a  few  smart  pictures  and  ornamen- 
tal glasses.  A  young  soldier,  in  undress, 
with  a  wounded  shoulder,  who  was  stand- 
ing in  a  window,  greeted  them  cheerfully 
and  immediately  began  fumbling  with  his 
good  arm  at  his  red  trousers  pocket. 

"Good-morning,  Madame  du  Pare,"  he 
cried.  ^*  Your  son  told  me  he  was  ex- 
pecting you.  I  want  to  show  you  this.'* 
And  he  produced  a  purse,  in  which,  with 
some  coppers,  was  a  piece  of  his  own 
bone  wrapped  up  in  newspaper. 

The  next  man  to  him  who  was  bed- 
ridden brought  a  bit  of  his  knee-cap  from 
under  the  pillow.  He  had  a  handsome 
brown  face,  and  lay  looking  up  wearily; 
be  couldn't  sleep,  he  was  never  at  ease, 
he  said ;  his  comrade  had  been  writing 
home  for  him.  **  He  won't  tell  them  of 
bis  wound,"  cried  the  man  in  the  window. 
"He  made  me  say  that  he  had  a  slight 
sprain  in  the  leg,'  and  the  good-natured 
young  fellow  roared  with  laughter  at  the 
joke.  **  Never  mind,  we  shall  see  thee  a 
captain  yet,  Jean  ! "  he  said  gaily. 

"  A  captain  1  not  even  a  corporal,"  an- 
swers poor  Jean. 

Some  other  men  who  were  playingxrards 
and  dominoes  at  a  table  in  the  centre  of 
the  room  looked  up  and  greeted  Madame 
du  Pare,  who  seemed  to  know  them  all. 
One  poor  fellow,  who  was  looking  over  a 
comrade's  cards,  came  striding  forward 
with  both  hands  in  his  trousers  pockets. 
This  was  the  Adolphe  whom  Max  had 
saved  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life.  He  was 
a  sergeant,  a  superior  sort  of  man,  with  a 
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handsome  face.  He  had  been  a  carpenter 
when  the  war  broke  out.  He  had  been 
wounded  in  the  side.  He  had  a  wife  and 
three  little  children,  he  told  Susanna.  He 
was  going  home  to  them, "  but  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  work  for  them  again,"  he  said 
sadly,  and  Susy  could  hardly  repress  a 
cry  of  compassion  as  he  showed  her  his 
stumped  fingers  —  they  had  been  clean 
cut  off  both  hands. 

•*7//  vivras  de  tes  rentes^"*  cried  one 
of  the  card-players  cheerfully,  and  again 
the  poor  fellows  all  laugh,  not  heartlessly, 
but  with  the  real  courage  and  humility  of 
endurance,  which  is  more  touching  than 
any  bitter  complaints.  Adolphe,  who  had 
been  taken  prisoner,  had  seen  Marney  at 
Versailles  in  the  Prussians'  headquarters, 
and  it  was  Marney  who  had  helped  his 
escape,  giving  him  money  and  also  cer- 
tain commissions  to  execute  in  Paris. 
Adolphe,  being  questioned,  told  Susy  of 
a  place  where  Marney  was  always  to  be 
heard  of ;  he  had  often  carried  letters  for 
him  there  —  a  cafd  at  St.  Cloud,  it  was 
easy  enough  to  find.  While  they  were 
talking,  Madame,  who  hated  being  quiet, 
was  walking  round  the  room  with  her  bas- 
ket on  her  arm,  distributing  various  things 
which  she  thought  might  be  useful  to 
the  patients.  She  offered  a  newspaper  to 
one  of  them,  who  refused  it  gaily  with 
thanks. 

"I  never  read  them,"  said  he,  "since 
the  war  began,  they  are  nothing  but  lies. 
Holloa!  Who  wants  the  last  number  of 
the  Fausse  NouvelUt^^  he  shouts. 

A  few  beds  off  lay  a  poor  Englishman. 
He  had  enlisted  in  the  line.  He  had  been 
with  General  Failly  at  Lyons.  **  He  has 
been  vei'y  ill,  poor  fellow,"  said  Madame, 
as  Susy  joined  her.  "John  Perkins  !  here 
is  an  English  lady  come  to  see  you  ! " 

"See  me!  There  is  not  much  of  me  fit 
to  see,"  muttered  poor  John  Perkins 
wearily,  pulling  up  the  sheet  over  his  face. 

The  sister  in  charge  now  came  up.  She 
was  dressed  in  her  sisters'  dress,  with  a 
white  coifife  and  loose  grey  sleeves.  She 
had  a  fine  and  sensitive  face,  and  spoke 
like  a  person  of  some  distinction,  but  she 
seemed  distressed  and  over-tasked. 

"  Your  son  has  a  home  to  go  to ;  he  is 
ready  to  go,  the  doctor  tells  me.  So  many 
of  my  patients  would  be  the  better  for  a 
change,  but  I  have  nowhere  to  send  them. 
Everything  is  in  ruins.  Our  convalescent 
hospital  has  been  wrecked ;  the  furniture 
has  been  given  for  ambulances.  All  is 
gone,  all  is  destroyed.  We  do  all  we  can 
for  them.  Mr.  Wallace  says  they  are  to 
have  anything  they  want." 
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It  was  a  handsome  house,  polished  and 
shining,  there  were  Englishmen  to  wait, 
carved  ceilings,  tall  windows,  and  yet  it 
was  a  sad  place  to  think  of.  Susy  came 
away  haunted  by  pain.  Madame  was  not 
a  comforting  companion,  the  conscious- 
ness of  all  this  suffering  rendered  her 
morose  and  irritable.  She  was  anxious 
about  her  son,  and  she  had  the  fate  of  her 
old  friend,  Mademoiselle  Fayard,  on  her 
mind.  Mademoiselle  Fayard,  after  being 
driven  from  Neuilly,  bad  lodged  over  an 
undertaker's  shop  in  the  same  street  as 
the  hospital,  and  thither  Madame  insisted 
on  going. 

The  young  undertaker  received  them 
in  the  uniform  of  the  National  Guard.  ^ 
**  Mademoiselle  Fayard  and  her  brother 
were  gone,"  be  said,  **  but  their  address 
was  always  to  be  had  at  the  convent  of 
the  Petites  SceursJ'*  In  reply  to  inquiries 
about  himself,  he  answered  blushing,  that 
he  had  volunteered.  He  had  been  in 
three  battles,  and  had  got  his  discharge ; 
he  bad  been  wounded.  His  wife  had 
given  him  up  for  dead.  He  found  her  in 
mourning  for  him  when  he  got  back. 

It  was  but  a  few  hours  sinct  Susy  had 
left  her  home,  and  already  it  seemed  to 
her  natural  to  bear  all  these  histories,  to 
see  ruin  and  trouble  on  every  side,  and 
incongruous  things  which  no  longer  sur- 
prised her.  A  few  minutes  later  she  was 
standing  with  Madame  du  Pare  in  the  old 
courtyard  of  a  convent.  A  pile  of  knap- 
sacks was  heaped  against  the  old  grey 
wall,  some  soldiers  were  coming  in  at  the 
gateway,  and  two  nuns  were  advancing  to 
receive  them.  The  soldiers  looked  well 
pleased,  and  the  nuns,  too,  seemed  amused. 
They  were  all  on  the  best  of  terms.  The 
nuns  smile  and  fold  their  hands,  the  sol' 
diers  laugh  and  nod  and  scamper  up-stairs 
to  their  allotted  cells.  **Poor  fellows! 
they  would  have  bad  to  sleep  out  of  doors 
all  night  if  we  had  not  taken  them  in," 
said  the  nuns.  **  We  had  one  ward  of  the 
infirmary  empty,  and  the  superior  said  the 
soldiers  might  occupy  it.''  The  sister 
went  on  to  tell  Madame  du  Pare  how  they 
had  kept  their  infirmary  open  almost  all 
through  the  siege  until  one  morning 
when  a  poor  old  fellow  had  gone  out  early 
to  get  a  drink  at  the  fountain  in  the  gar- 
den, and  an  obus  fell  and  killed  him, "  just 
there  where  the  sun  is  shining,'*  said  the 
Sceur  Marie  Joseph.  *'AI1  of  the  nuns 
wanted  to  go  to  him,  but  donn^  mire  or- 
dered us  down  on  our  knees  and  went 
alone.  The  Prussians  seemed  to  have 
got  the  range  of  our  convent,  for  the  shells 
fell  at  intervals  all  that  day,  and  we  moved 


the  old  men,  not  without  difficulty  and 
danger.  We  had  hardly  got  them  out 
when  a  great  bomb  came  crashing  into 
the  infirmary.  You  can  see  for  yourself," 
says  the  sister,  opening  the  infirmary 
door. 

AH  was  restored  again,  the  holes  were 
mended  in  the  floor  with  squares  of  new 
wood,  the  orderly  beds  were  in  their 
places,  and  the  old  men  safe  back  in  their 
beds. 

**  Nothing  happens  to  us,"  said  an  old 
fellow,  with  a  long  white  beard,  sitting  up 
in  bed;  '•  here  we  lie,  tied  by  the  leg  ! " 

**  I  have  been  to  Prussia,"  says  another, 
in  an  armchair,  beside  him,  with  a  white 
nightcap  pulled  over  his  ears,  talking  on 
continuously  whether  any  body  listened 
to  him  or  not,  **  I  have  pillaged,  too,  in  my 
time,  but,  thank  God  [Dto^  marchi  he 
pronounced  it],  we  are  not  bad  men  like 
those  Prussians.  We  used  lo  take  to  eat 
because  we  were  hungry.  We  didn't  pil- 
lage for  nothing  at  all.  No,  no;  we  are 
soldiers,  not  bandits,"  says  he,  bringing 
his  hand  down  upon  his  knee.  **  If  we 
hadn't  been  betrayed  we  should  have 
smashed  those  Prussians." 

"  Yes,  we  should  have  smashed  them ! " 
cries  a  third  old  feeble  fellow  on  his  pillow 
just  beyond. 

A  lady  in  black  was  sitting  by  his  bed- 
side, a  sweet-faced  woman.  A  dame  di 
^A^7r/// they  called  her,  an  Englishwomao, 
living  in  Paris,  jvbo  gave  herself  up  to 
visiting  the  poor.  When  they  asked  the 
nuns  about  Mademoiselle  Fayard,  they 
said  she  too  was  well  known  at  the  con- 
vent, and  often  came  to  read  to  the  old 
men.  She  was  lodging  close  by  with  her 
brother,  next  door  to  the  Carmelite  con- 
vent in  the  adjoining  street.  Mrs.  Dy- 
mond  was  longing  to  get  home  to  her  own 
sick  woman  again,  and  Madame  du  Pare 
promised  that  this  should  be  their  last 
visit.  Susanna  could  not  help  thinking 
of  Dante's  jounrney  as  she  followed  Ma- 
dame's  steady  steps.  They  came  out  into 
the  street,  and  presently  found  themselves 
standing  in  the  Rue  d'Eofer  in  front  of 
an  old  grim  house,  with  grey  and  silent 
walls,  against  which  came  the  beating 
sleet-  and  the  cutting  winds.  Two  men 
were  at  work  in  the  yard  carting  away  a 
heap  of  stones  and  plaster.  A  little  gtrl 
was  standing  at  the  door,  too  much  en- 
grossed by  the  bombshells  to  understand 
what  they  said  at  first.  "  Look  !  they  are 
removing  the  ruins  from  the  chapel,  the 
bombs  fell  just  there,  raesdaroes,  piercing 
right  through  into  the  cellar  beneath. 
The  director  of  the  ladies  escaped  as  by 
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a  miracle.    We  only  came  home  yester- 
day.    Our  Iodo[e  is   in   an  indescribable 
state.*'     By  degrees  the  little  girl   was 
made  to  understand   what    it  was    they 
wanted,  and  after  consultation   with  her 
mother,   who   was  at   work  indoors,  she 
came  back  with  the  news  that  Mademoi- 
selle Fayard  was  at  home,  up-stairs  at  the 
very  top  of  the  house,  and  Susy  and  her 
old  guide  now  climbed  flight  alter  flight 
of  stone  steps,  bound  together,  as  in  old 
Freoch  bouses,  by  wrought  iron  banisters. 
At  the  very  top  of  the  house,  under  the 
skylight,   they  found  the  door  to   which 
the^  had  been  directed,  and  rang  a  bell, 
vhich  echoed   in   the   emptiness.     Pres- 
ently they  heard  steps,  and  the  door  was 
opened,  and   Mademoiselle    Fayard,   the 
shadow  of  herself,  so  thin,  changed,  worn, 
limp,  opened  the  door.     Madame's  grunts 
of  compassionate  recognition  nearly  over< 
came  the  poor  lady  as  she  fell  weeping 
into  her  old  friend's  arms.     She  flitted  be- 
fore them  exclaiming,  and  hastily  opened 
the  door  of  the  room  where  she  had  been 
sitting  with  her  brother.     It  was  a  long, 
low  room  in  the  roof  of  the  old  house, 
littered   with    books  and    packing-cases. 
They  had  prepared  to  fly  at  one  time. 
Mademoiselle  Fayard  explained,  and  had 
commenced  to  pack. 

** Brother!  brother!  here  is  Madame 
du  Pare,*'  cries  the  ghost  of  Mademoiselle 
Fayard  to  the  skeleton  of  her  brother, 
who  was  sitting  in  an  old  dressing-gown 
by  a  smouldering  stove  in  the  semi'^ark- 
ness  of  the  room.  The  old  lady  had 
already  lit  up  her  lamp,  and  as  they  came 
in  she  hospitably  turned  it  up  with  her 
trembling  hands,  while  he  disencumbered 
two  chairs  for  the  ladies.  **  Oh  I  my  poor 
freos,"says  Madame,  sitting  heavily  down. 
''What  have  we  all  suffered!**  Susy 
could  only  look  her  pity  as  she  listened 
to  the  sad  reiteration  of  cold,  hunger, 
hope  deferred,  darkness  and  anxiety. 

The  Fayards  were  both  speaking  to- 
gether; they  described  their  past  alarms, 
their  weary  waiting,  how  the  food  and  the 
fuel  failed  first,  and  then  the  light;  they 
used  to  go  to  bed  at  seven  o'clock,  and  lie 
awake  the  long  hours  listening  to  the  boom 
of  the  guns ;  how  towards  the  end  of  the 
siege  the  bombs  began  to  fall  in  their 
street  and  upon  the  houses  all  around 
them  ;  the  old  lady  and  gentleman  felt  the 
crash  of  the  first  that  fell  into  the  linen- 
closet  of  the  ladies  of  the  Carmelite  con- 
vent next  door ;  the  pompiers  had  hardly 
put  out  the  Are  when  another  bomb  broke 
i  nto  the  chapel.  The  petite  seeur  touriirey 
who  was  arranging  the  altar,  stood  alone 


and  unhurt  in  the  midst  of  the  falling 
timber  and  glass,  but  the  pulpit  was  de- 
stroyed, and  the  marble  columns  were 
injured,  the  sisters  could  not  escape  be- 
cause of  their  vow,  and  had  to  remain  in 
the  cellars.  For  a  whole  fortnight,  every 
day.  the  priest  went  down  to  say  mass, 
though  it  was  dangerous  to  cross  the 
court,  for  bomb  after  bomb  kept  falling 
there, 

**  Once  we  went  away,"  said  Mademoi- 
selle Fayard,  in  her  extinguished  voice, 
"  but  we  had  to  come  back  for  food.  Our 
ticket  was  of  no  use  in  any  other  district, 
and  we  thought  it  best  to  remain  at  home. 
Many  days  I  have  waited  for  three  hours 
in  the  pouring  rain  to  obtain  our  daily 
allowance  of  food.  We  could  hardly  cook 
it,  we  had  no  fuel  left.  Oh  !  it  was  bitter 
cold,"  said  she ;  "  we  have  endured  very 
much ;  and  if  only  it  had  been  to  some 
good  end  we  should  not  have  felt  our  suf- 
ferings." The  old  people  promised  to 
come  over  very  soon.  They  asked  affec- 
tionately after  Max.  Mademoiselle  Fay- 
ard had  been  to  see  him  in  the  ambulance 
as  soon  as  she  heard  of  his  wound.  He, 
too,  had  been  to  see  them  during  the 
siege.  He  had  brought  them  a  couple  of 
new-laid  eggs  *'  as  a  present,**  said  the  old 
lady.  **  I  know  he  paid  fifteen  francs  for 
the  two.  Oh,  Madame,  the  price  of  every- 
thing !  Cabbages  were  five  francs  apiece  ! 
Elephants,  monkeys,  cats,  all  were  at  ex- 
orbitant prices.** 

As  the  two  women  turned  homewards, 
the  streets  were  full  of  people  in  black, 
with  sad  faces ;  they  passed  soldiers  and 
more  soldiers,  all  disarmed  and  ragged  to 
look  upon,  and  Franc-tireurs  in  top-boots 
lined  with  old  newspapers.  As  they 
passed  the  Luxembourg  Gardens  thev 
could  see  the  tents  of  the  shivering  sol- 
diers sleeping  within.  Many  of  them 
were  sick,  just  out  of  ambulance,  some 
had  not  even  tents. 

Madame  du  Pare  walked  on  steadily, 
and  Susy  hurried  after.  They  were  both 
anxious  to  get  home,  but  as  they  passed  a 
bookseller's  shop  on  the  quay,  Madame 
du  Pare  went  in  for  one  minute  to  ask 
some  questions  about  M.  Caron,  who  was 
a  friend  of  the  shopkeeper.  M.  Caron 
was  down  near  Corbeil  looking  after  his 
mills;  he  was  coming  up  next  day;  no- 
body was  doing  any  business.  The  book- 
seller himself  had  only  opened  his  shop 
for  company.  He  directed  them  to  a 
coach-yard  close  by,  where  they  now  went 
in  search  of  a  carriage,  and  thought  them- 
selves lucky  to  find  one.  Their  journey 
home  was  enlivened  by  the  coachman's 
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remarks.  What  did  they  think  of  his 
horse?  It  was  one  of  three  left  out  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty.  The  man  stopped  of 
his  own  accord  before  the  column  of  vic- 
tory. A  flag  was  flowing  from  the  top, 
garlands  had  been  twined  about  its  base. 
'*  A  mirliton^  that  is  what  it  looks  like/' 
he  cried,  cracking  his  whip  gaily. 

As  he  spoke  a  little  cart  was  slowly  pass- 
ing by,  in  which  sat  two  women  dressed 
in  black. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 
ST.   CLOUD  AFTER  THE  STORM. 

Max  and  Adolphe  came  back  next  day 
in  the  carriage  M.  Caron  had  sent  for 
them.  They  were  a  pale  and  depressed- 
looking  couple.  As  their  strength  re- 
turned day  by  day,  in  common  with  many 
of  the  wounded  they  seemed  to  feel  their 
country's  cruel  wounds  more  and  more 
keenly.  Bourbaki  was  not  alone  in  his 
despair  and  passionate  regret.  Many 
men  committed  suicide,  many  lost  their 
senses,  but  others  pulled  themselves  to- 
gether and  bravely  by  degrees  began  to 
reconstruct  their  lives  once  more.  Max 
tried  to  make  a  rally  when  he  came  in  to 
see  his  old  friend,  Mrs.  Marney.  But  he 
could  not  put  away  the  lines  in  his  face, 
the  hollow  rings  round  his  eyes ;  he 
laughed,  but  it  was  but  a  melancholy  echo 
of  long-past  gaiety. 

**Why,  Maxwell,  ye  look  thin  and  half- 
starved,  and  yet  none  the  less  handsome 
for  that,"  saia  Mrs.  Marney,  smiling  faint- 
ly, and  indeed  what  she  said  was  true 
enough.  As  he  stood  there  in  his  torn 
and  shabby  uniform,  he  seemed  to  the 
three  women  more  stately  than  any  gen- 
eral in  brilliant  orders  and  triumphant 
prosperity. 

**  We  must  keep  him  with  us,  and  make 
him  strong  and  fat !"  says  Madame,  who 
was  the  least  changed  of  the  party  as  she 
stood  beside  her  son  in  her  Rembrandt- 
like  old  age. 

"  Are  ye  a  general.  Max,  or  only  a 
colonel?*'  said  Mrs.  Marney.  **  1  wish 
you  would  tell  them  to  cease  firing  their 
cannon  and  to  leave  us  in  peace  !  *' 

'*  I  am  neither  a  general  nor  a  colonel," 
said  Max  gravely,  "  and  as  for  telling  them 
to  leave  off,  I  might  as  well  speak  to  the 
winds  and  the  seas.  Our  troubles  are 
not  over ;  you  must  let  your  daughter  take 
you  to  her  home,  Madame ;  this  is  no 
place  for  women.  There  is  no  time  to 
lose.     She  should  be  away  from  here." 

And  yet  he  was  glad  that  Susy  had 
come ;  he  had  doubted  her  at  one  time, 


tried  to  do  her  cruel  injustice,  to  put  her 
away  out  of  his  thoughts  with  some  hatred 
mixed  with  his  feeling,  some  angry  re- 
sentment for  those  very  qualities  for  which 
he  had  loved  her.  Now  they  met  with  an 
abyss  between  them,  but  he  could  not  see 
her  unmoved  even  at  such  a  time  as  this, 
and  as  Max  went  on  packing,  ordering, 
arranging,  the  thought  of  her  was  in  all 
he  did  ;  she  looked  worn  and  tired,  the 
worst  had  not  yet  come.  Max  stopped  to 
consider  what  would  be  best  for  them  all. 
His  mother  must  go  into  safety  and 
chance  had  favored  him  there.  Susy  must 
be  sent  back  without  delay  taking  her 
mother  with  her. 

But  Mrs.  Marney  would  not  hear  of 
going  away,  she  almost  screamed  when 
her  daughter  gently  and  tenderly  sug- 
gested it,  and  repeated  w*hat  Max  had 
said.  The  mere  hint  of  a  move  threw  ber 
into  a  state  of  such  hysteric  grief,  that 
Susy  feared  she  might  die  then  and  there 
in  her  arms. 

"Go  without  seeing  Mick,  Susy,  are 
you  made  of  stone  ?  Don't  you  know  that 
he  is  my  husband,  my  love,  my  life?  Go 
home  yourself,  —  and  indeed  your  child 
must  be  wanting  you,  —  leave  me,  only 
leave  me,  in  peace  to  die.  Madame  muU 
go,  I  know  that  well  enough  ;  has  she  Dot 
said  so  a  dozen  times  a  day?  1  only  ask 
to  be  left ;  my  husband  might  come  back 
and  find  me  gone,  I  who  never  failed  him 
yet."  1 1  was  all  so  piteous,  so  incoherent, 
so  tragical,  that  neither  Susy  nor  her  old 
friend  knew  how  to  reason  with  it. 

Madame  du  Pare  was  preparing  to  start 
at  once,  her  "affairs"  were  weighing  oo 
her  mind.  "If  1  delay  there  are  those 
who  are  ill-disposed,  who  are  hungering  to 
lay  their  'ands  on  our  propriety.  I  must 
have  a  'ome  for  Max."  In  despair,  and 
scarcely  knowing  what  to  suggest,  Mrs. 
Dymond  determined  to  go  and  find  Mar- 
ney at  once,  if  he  could  be  found.  He 
would  be  the  best  person  to  persuade  bis 
wife. 

Madame  du  Pare  had  been  talking  to 
Maxwell's  coachman.  It  happened  by 
chance  that  the  carriage  Caron  had  en- 
gaged belonged  to  Versailles,  and  was  re- 
turning that  afternoon.  Carriages  were 
rare,  and  Susy,  finding  that  she  could  hire 
this  one,  after  a  couple  of  hours'  rest  for 
the  horses,  determined  to  set  off  on  her 
quest  without  loss  of  time.  Denise  was 
left  in  charge  of  the  sick  woman;  Ma- 
dame, availing  herself  of  the  opportunity, 
proposed  to  accompanv  Mrs.  Dymond. 

"Max  is  at  home,^'  she  said;  ">our 
mother  is  used  to  him  ;  he  will  go  up  if  he 
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is  wanted,  and  that  Adolphe  is  very  haody, 
poor  fellow."  It  was  Adolphe  who  saw 
tbem  off,  aod  who  told  the  coach  man 
where  to  drive  whea  they  reached  St. 
Cloud.  So  they  started  along  the  deso- 
late road.  Madame*s  gruDts,  groans,  and 
exclamations,  seemed  the  most  lively  and 
cheerful  sounds  by  the  way. 

"  Ob  !  Ob  !  Oh  !  Only  look  at  the 
ruined  houses  !  That  is  poor  Mademoi- 
selle Fayard's  apartment  up  there,  right 
up  there." 

Mademoiselle  Fayard's  late  apartment 
was  now  nothing  but  a  sort  of  hanging 
grotto  in  the  air,  and  consisted  of  three 
sides  of  a  blackened  room,  of  which  the 
Door  was  gone,  the  ceiling  was  gone,  al- 
though by  some  strange  freak  of  chance 
aod  war  the  gilt  looking-glass  still  hung 
upon  its  nail  in  which  Mademoiselle 
Fayard  had  been  used  to  crimp  her  curls. 
All  the  rest  of  the  tidy  little  home  had 
crumbled  and  fallen  away, 

**Ah,  Susy  —  I  must  call  you  Susy  still 
—  how  terrible  it  all  is  !  Only  just  now  I 
say  to  my  son,  *  Let  us  go  together.  Max  ; 
come  away  to  the  south  —  bring  your  tools 
aod  your  work  and  let  us  live  rational 
lives  once  more.'  But  he  will  not.  He 
say  to  roe,  *  Go,  mother;  you  go,  I  will 
follow  when  my  work  here  is  done.'  His 
work,  what  is  it,  I  ask  you  ?  He  have 
finished  M.  Caron's  book,  and  now,  when 
1  go  into  the  studio  I  see  nothing  on  the 
walls.  Why  does  he  not  come  away?  If 
only  your  dear  mamma  could  travel  with 
us  she  too  might  enjoy  the  peace,  the 
beautiful  clime  of  Avignon.  But  she 
have  you  now;  you  are  a, better  cure  than 
^Tk  o\d pairague  like  me;  you  must  take 
her  to  your  home,  and  make  her  happy 
with  you." 

Susy  looked  away,  her  eyes  were  heavy 
with  tears,  she  felt  that  no  nurse,  no  care 
could  ever  make  her  mother  happy  again. 
Madame  went  on  talking  and  exclaiming; 
when  Susy  could  listen  to  her  again,  she 
found  she  had  gone  back  to  the  war,  to  her 
terrors,  to  her  joy,  when  she  found  her 
house  spared  by  miracle.  They  floated 
their  ambulance  flag  over  the  roof,  and 
those  abominable  Prussians  did  not  dare 
fire  upon  the  villa.  **And  now  they  say 
there  is  still  danger,  and  we  must  go.  It 
is  horrible." 

So  the  voice  monotonously  droned  on, 
and  meanwhile  they  drove  their  way  by  a 
desolate  road,  a  Pompeii  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  past  deserted  houses,  open  to  the 
winds,  past  fallen  walls,  between  the 
blackened  homes,  all  alike  forsaken  and 
abandoned.    The  pleasant  country-seats, 


the  schools,  the  shops,  were  all  empty  and 
wrecked.  Here  and  there  they  passed 
soldiers  leading  horses ;  and  carts,  loaded 
with  household  goods,  slowly  laboring 
along  the  way.  Men  and  women  came 
slowly  dragging  trucks  piled  with  what 
few  possessions  they  had  saved  from  the 
storm. 

At  last  they  reached  St.  Cloud  itself, 
and  once  more  Madame  exclaimed  in  con- 
sternation. Overhead  the  sky  shone  blue 
and  the  clouds  were  floating  gaily,  but  the 
village  of  St.  Cloud  looked  like  a  pile  of 
children's  bricks  overthrown  by  a  wayward 
hand,  so  complete  was  the  change  and 
confusion.  The  stones  were  heaped  in 
the  streets,  only  the  shells  of  the  tall 
houses  were  standing  still,  with  strips  of 
paper  fluttering  from  the  ruined  walls. 
Here  and  there  were  relics  and  indications 
of  the  daily  life  of  the  inhabitants.  In 
one  place  a  birdcage  was  found  hanging 
unharmed  among  the  ruins.  At  the  cor- 
ner of  the  principal  street  (how  well  Susy 
remembered  standing  there  little  more 
than  a  vear  before  with  Max,  when  the 
imperial  carriages  rolled  by  and  all  seemed 
so  prosperous)  a  tall  pile  of  ruined  houses 
upreared  their  black  walls.  High  up  over- 
head a  kitchen  range,  with  its  saucepans, 
was  still  fixed,  and  some  toppling  chairs 
were  wedged  into  a  chimney-stack.  At 
the  foot  of  the  ruin,  three  women  in  coun- 
try cloaks  were  standing  together  looking 
up  vacantly  at  the  charred  houses.  They 
had  but  just  come  home  to  find  their 
homes  gone  and  utterly  destroyed. 

A  few  steps  farther  on  Susy  saw  a  child 
playing  battledore  and  shuttlecock  in  front 
of  the  blown-up  houses.  High  up  against 
the  sky  she  could  see  the  gutted  ch&teau, 
still  standing  on  its  terrace,  while  the  sky 
showed  pink  through  the  walls.  Some 
sight-seers  were  standing  looking  about. 
**Papa,  monte  par  ici,  si  tu  veux  voir 
quelquechose  de  beau,"  cries  a  boy,  spring- 
ing up  on  a  heap  of  bricks,  and  pointing 
to  a  fallen  street.  Although  the  whole 
place  was  thus  ravaged  and  destroyed,  by 
some  odd  chance  the  spire  of  the  church 
and  its  bells  remained  untouched. 

The  cafd  was  also  little  harmed,  and 
some  people  were  sitting  as  usual  drink- 
ing at  the  little  tables  in  front  of  the  win- 
dows. 

For  once  the  presence  of  these  indif- 
ferent philosophers  was  reassuring ;  one 
of  them,  who  had  already  imbibed  more 
drink  than  was  necessary,  to  prove  his 
philosophy  began  a  song  with  a  chorus  in 
which  two  or  three  of  his  companions 
joined. 
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**  Listen  to  them,"  said  a  workman 
goiog  by;  *' they  drink  and  sing  while 
their  country  is  in  ruins."  And  he  flung 
some  common  word  of  disgust  at  them, 
and  trudged  on  his  way. 

Madame  was  lookiog  at  the  address 
Adolphe  had  given  her. 

"This  must  be  the  very  place  —  see, 
*  CM  de  TEmpire '  is  painted  outside. 
Here,  gargon ! "  and  she  beckoned  to  the 
waiter. 

The  waiter  professed  to  know  nothing 
of  M.  Marney.  He  bad  never  heard  the 
name ;  no  Englishman  was  staying  there. 
In  vain  Madame  harangued  and  scolded. 
Madame  was  not  to  be  repulsed  by  a  little 
difficulty.  She  slipped  a  five-franc  piece 
into  the  waiter's  hand. 

*'  Try  and  find  out  Monsieur  Marney's 
address  within,"  said  she,  **  and  I  will  give 
you  a  secood  piece." 

"  His  wife  is  very  ill,"  said  Susy,  bend- 
ing forward ;  *'  he  is  sadly  wanted  at  home. 
We  have  come  to  find  him." 

"Can  it  be  the  capitaine  you  want?" 
said  the  waiter,  suddenly  relenting,  as  he 
looked  at  her  entreating  face;  "a  fine 
man,  not  tall,  but  well  dressed,  and  well 
set-up,  curly  hair,  moustache  en  crocf** 
And  as  they  assented,  "  1  did  not  know 
his  name  ;  our  patron  sends  all  his  letters 
to  Versailles.  Wait  1 "  And  the  man  ran 
back  into  the  house. 

"  Ah,  you  see,  he  knew  very  well,"  says 
Madame  du  Pare,  with  satisfaction,  and 
in  a  minute  the  waiter  returned  with  a  pa- 
per, on  which  was  written,  in  Marney's 
writing,  "  15,  Rue  des  Dominical ns,  Ver- 
sailles." 

"  Ah  1  That  is  just  what  we  wanted ; 
and  now  the  coachman  must  take  us  on 
quickly,"  said  Madame.  "  Good-morning, 
young  man." 

The  waiter  refused  the  second  five-franc 
piece  that  Susy  would  have  given  him  as 
they  drove  away. 

"  One  is  enough,"  said  he.  "  \l  the 
captain  comes  I  will  do  your  commission." 
And  spreading  his  napkin  wings  he  flew 
back  again  to  bis  work. 

CHAPTER  XXXII. 
AT  VERSAILLES. 

The  carriage  rolled  on  along  by  the 
banks  of  the  river,  by  more  ruin,  by  des- 
olation in  every  form ;  a  few  people  were 
out,  a  few  houses  and  shops  were  open* 
log  oDce  more;  the  gardens  bloomed  with 
spring,  and  lilac  and  laburnum ;  the  skies 
were  bright,  and  the  ruins  black. 

The  coachman  stopped  at  a  village  to 
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give  his  horse  a  drink.  A  great  pile  of 
crockery  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  street; 
all  about  houses,  wine-shops,  wayside  ions, 
alike  abandoned,  a  blacksmith's  forge, 
empty  and  silent,  a  great  seared  barrack 
stancfing  gaunt  and  deserted.  It  was  ooe 
continuous  line  of  desolation  all  along. 
Here  and  there  a  face  looked  out  of  some 
rifled  home,  and  disappeared  into  the 
ruins.  A  cart  went  crawling  by,  piled 
with  household  goods.  Out  of  one  big 
broken  house,  with  shutters  flapping  and 
windows  smashed,  issued  a  grand  car- 
riage, with  a  coachman  and  groom  in  full 
livery,  and  twinkling  harness,  and  horses 
looking  strangely  smart  and  out  of  place. 
A  little  further  on  was  a  china  shop  that 
seemed  to  have  escaped  by  miracle;  its 
broken  panes  were  mended  with  paper. 
Then  came  children  two  by  two.  They 
reached  Versailles  in  less  time  than  tbey 
expected.  It  was  barely  five  o'clock,  the 
sun  was  sinking  in  a  warm  and  cheering 
stream  of  light.  As  they  drove  into  the 
city,  they  heard  the  distant  sound  of  a 
military  band.  Great  changes  were  tak- 
ing place,  not  the  least  being  that  the  Ger- 
mans  were  leaving.  As  they  came  up  the 
street  they  met  a  company,  spiked  and 
girt,  tramping  out  of  the  town.  The  sol- 
diers marched  past  the  old  palace  that  bad 
sheltered  so  many  dynasties  with  stony 
impartiality,  bearing  in  turns  the  signs  of 
each  invading  generation.  The  noble 
gardens  were  flushed  with  blossom  and 
growing  summer;  the  shops  were  all 
open,  the  children  were  at  play  in  the 
streets.  On  the  walls  were  affixed  pa- 
pers in  French  and  German,  sales  of 
horses,  of  camp  furniture.  Susy  read  of 
the  approaching  departure  of  the  •'— 
Company  of  the  Hessian  Division,  with  a 
notice  requiring  any  claims  to  be  imme- 
diately sent  up,  and  a  list  of  the  articles 
to  be  disposed  of  by  public  sale.  As  they 
waited  to  let  the  soldiers  pass,  some  more 
Germans  came  out  of  a  stable  across 
the  road,  carrying  huge  bundles  of  straw 
upon  their  backs  and  talking  loudly  to 
one  another.  How  strange  the  echo  of 
their  voices  sounded,  echoed  by  the  stately 
old  walls  of  Versailles  1 

The  soldiers  were  gone ;  they  were  driv- 
ing on  again  along  the  palace  gardens, 
when  Madame  leant  forward  with  a  sud- 
den exclamation.  *' There  is  Marney!*' 
she  said.  "I  see  him;  he  turn  in  there 
at  the  palace  gate."  And  the  old  ladyt 
leaning  forward,  loudly  called  to  the  coach- 
man to  stop.  "  We  will  go  after  bim," 
she  said  to  Susy;  "there  is  no  time  to 
lose." 
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Sasy  did  oot  sav  a  word.  It  had  to  be 
gooe  through,  and  she  silently  followed 
Madame,  who  was  crossing  the  great 
court  with  heavy  rapid  steps  in  pursuit 
of  the  figure  she  had  recognized.  They 
met  with  no  opposition.  The  guardian 
of  the  galleries  stared  at  them  as  they 
hurried  by;  the  place  was  nearly  empty; 
tney  saw  a  distant  figure  rapidly  retreat- 
ing, and  Madame  hurried  on  in  pursuit 
from  one  echoing  gallery  to  another,  past 
the  huge  pictures  of  Napoleon  and  his 
victories,  past  a  great  gilt  frame  boarded 
carefully  from  view.  One  or  two  people 
were  passing  and  re-passing  along  the  gal- 
lery, but  Marney  (if  Marney  it  was)  van- 
ished suddenly,  and  was  nowhere  to  be 
found.  Madame  severely  questioned  a 
guardian  standing  by  a  doorway.  He 
bad  seen  no  one  pass  within  the  last  few 
minutes,  but  there  were  many  exits ^,  there 
was  one  door  leading  to  the  great  hall 
which  had  been  turned  into  an  ambulance, 
and  people  were  constantly  going  out  by 
it.  The  officers  were  gooe,  he  told  them ; 
a  few  of  the  men  still  remained,  and  one 
youog  lieutenant,  whose  sister  had  come 
from  Germany  to  nurse  him.  Susy  had 
hardly  patience  to  listen  during  Ma 
dame's  various  questions  and  observa- 
tions, to  which  the  custodian,  being  a  cau- 
tious man,  returned  guarded  answers. 
"That  was  a  portrait  of  the  queen  of 
Prussia,  boarded  over  by  command ;  now 
that  the  Prussians  were  going  it  was  to 
be  uoboarded,  by  order,"  "  Yes,  he  had 
been  there  all  the  time.  He  had  faith- 
fully served  the  emperor.  He  was  pre- 
pared as  faithfully  to  do  his  duty  by  any 
one  who  came."  A  Coriolanus  could  not 
have  uttered  sentiments  more  noble  and 
patriotic.  At  last,  finding  it  was  hopeless 
to  inquire  further,  they  got  into  the  car- 
riage once  more  and  drove  to  the  ad- 
dress in  the  Rue  des  Dominicains. 

'*  No.  15  I  This  must  be  No.  15,"  says 
Madame,  stopping  before  a  low  white 
bouse,  with  a  high  roof  and  a  door  open- 
ing to  the  street.  She  knocked  with  two 
loud,  decided  raps,  raising  the  heavy 
scrolled  knocker.  In  a  little  while  the 
heavy  door  was  opened  by  a  stupid -look- 
ing girl  in  a  white  cap,  who  seemed  utterly 
bewildered  by  her  questions. 

**Yes,"  she  said,  "Mr.  Marney  lived 
there.  He  was  oot  at  home ;  he  was  gone 
to  St.  Cloud." 

^  When  will  he  be  in  ?  '*  says  Madame 
in  her  loud  voice.  ^*  I  will  wait  for  him. 
I  am  Madame  Marney*s  friend." 

The  girl  looked  more  and  more  stupid. 
**  Madame  is  here,  I  will  call  her,"  she 


said,  and  she  went  into  a  ground-floor 
room. 

Almost  immediately  a  woman,  with 
strange  glittering  eyes  and  yellow  tawny 
hair,  and  some  sort  of  a  pink  dressing- 
gown,  flung  open  a  door  upon  the  pas- 
sage. "  You  are  asking  for  Madame  Mar- 
ney ?  "  she  said,  with  a  defiant  air.  **  What 
do  you  want?"  . 

*'  I  come  from  Madame  Marney,"  said 
the  old  lady,  looking  very  terrible.  **  She 
is  ill,  seriously  ill.  She  wishes  to  see 
her  husband  at  once,  and  I  must  in- 
sist " 

But  before  the  old  lady  could  finish  her 
sentence  the  woman  screamed  out  to  the 
girl,  *•  What  are  you  doing,  Marie?  Turn 
out  these  German  spies,"  and,  with  a 
look  of  furious  hatred,  sprang  forward, 
violently  thrusting  poor  old  Madame  back- 
wards out  of  the  doorway  and  banging 
the  heavy  door  in  her  face.  Susy,  who 
had  not  come  in,  had  just  time  to  catch 
Madame  du  Pare,  or  she  would  have  fallen. 
It  was  a  horrible  scene,  a  hideous,  degrad- 
ing experience. 

The  old  lady  was  a  minute  recovering 
her  breath ;  then  the  two  looked  at  one 
another  in  silence  as  they  stood  together 
outside  the  closed  house. 

'*  Oh,  what  abomination  I  "  said  Ma- 
dame, shuddering  and  putting  up  her 
hands.  '*  Oh,  my  poor,  poor  fren' !  Oh, 
Susie,  my  poor  Susie,  I  have  long  feared 
how  it  might  be;  I  have  now  the  cer- 
tainty." 

Susanna,  who  had  turned  pale,  rallied 
with  a  great  e£Fort.  She  would  not  ac- 
knowledge, even  to  herself,  much  less  to 
Madame,  what  a  miserable  revelation  had 
come  to  her  in  that  brief  moment.  **  That 
woman  had  been  drinking,"  she  said  very 
coldly ;  **  she  seemed  half  mad.  Dear 
Madame,  we  will  go  no  farther.  Mr. 
Marney  is  sure  to  receive  my  mother's 
message  from  one  person  or  another,  and 
perhaps,  to  make  sure,  you  will  kindly 
write  to  both  his  addresses  when  you  get 
back.  Let  us  go  home  now,  mamma  will 
be  waiting."  And  then,  telling  the  man  to 
drive  them  to  the  station,  they  drove  away 
in  the  rattling  carriage,  with  the  tired 
horses,  scarcely  speaking  a  single  word. 

The  wreck  of  her  sweet  mother's  gen- 
erous love  and  life's  devotion  seemed  to 
Susy  sadder  and  more  terrible  than  any 
crash  of  war,  any  destruction  and  ravage. 
What  were  broken  stones,  what  were 
overturned  walls  and  fortunes,  so  long  as 
people  could  love  and  trust  each  other? 
Once  more  that  idea  came  into  her  mind, 
which  she  would  never  let  herself  dwell 
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upon,  a  thought  of  what  two  lives  might 
be,  even  tried,  even  parted,  but  with  trust 
and  love  and  holy  confidence  to  bind  them 
together. 

They  were  too  soon  for  the  train,  and 
had  to  wait  some  few  minutes  at  the 
station ;  as  they  stood  there  in  the  sunset, 
two  deputies  were  walking  up  and  down 
the  platform  talking  gloomily. 

'*  So !  the  young  men  of  Metz  and  Stras- 
bourg are  to  wear  the  Prussian  helmet," 
said  one  of  them  as  they  passed ;  "  it  is  of 
a  piece  with  all  the  rest." 

**  I  don't  know  what  there  is  left  for  us 
now,"  said  the  other,  speaking  with  emo- 
tion. "  Where  is  our  safety  ?  Paris  is  at 
the  mercy  of  the  first  comer.  I  have  seen 
as  many  as  two  hundred  young  men  in  a 
week  passing  in  a  file  through  my  village 
to  avoid  conscription."  And  the  voices 
passed  on. 

The  train  arrived  at  last  puffing  along 
the  line,  and  Susy  and  Madame  got  into 
the  first  vacant  carriage.  There  they 
found  a  trio  — a  father,  a  mother  in  a 
smart  bonnet,  a  son,  a  pink-faced  youth 
holding  a  huge  cane  and  tassel.  All  these, 
too,  were  talking  eagerly  —  they  paid  no 
attention  whatever  to  the  entrance  of  the 
two  women. 

Father.  "  Yes,  yes,  yes !  talk  to  me  of 
chanj^e !  what  does  change  mean  ?  A 
revolution.  Quick,  add  two  or  three  mil- 
lions to  the  national  debt.  Do  you  know 
what  the  debt  was  thirty  years  ago  when 
the  minister  of  finance  proposed  to  pay  it 
off?  Now  it  is  just  four  times  the  sum! 
Give  us  another  revolution  and  we  double 
it  again.  Liberty!  Oh  yes!  Liberty,  or 
every  man  for  himself.  As  for  me  I  vote 
for  the  man  in  power  because  I  love  my 
country,  and  I  wish  for  order  above  all; 
I  voted  for  the  emperor  and  now  I  shall 
vote  for  a  republic,  and  believe  me  the 
only  way  to  preserve  a  republic  is  to  take 
it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  republicans." 

Son  {angrily),  "  But,  father,  our  armies 
were  gaining,  if  only  we  republicans  had 
been  allowed  to  have  our  way." 

Father  {sarcasiically).  "  Yes,  every- 
body gained  everywhere,  and  meanwhile 
the  Prussians  advanced." 

Mother  {shrilly  echoing  the  father), 
**  Pyat !  Flourens !  these  are  your  repub- 
licans, Auguste.  They  are  mud,  do  you 
hear,  mud,  mud,  mud." 

Enter  an  old  lady,  handed  carefully  by 
the  guard,  "  Ah !  sir !  many  thanks  !  Ma- 
dame !  I  thank  you.  I  am  a  poor  emigrie 
returning  after  six  months  absence,  alas  1 


T  had  hoped  to  be  spared  the  sight  of  a 
Prussian,  but  that  was  not  to  be." 

Mother  (proudly),  "  We,  roadame,  re- 
mained. When  one  has  a  son  fighting 
for  his  country,  one  cannot  leave  one's 
home."  (Son  looks  conscious  and  twirls 
his  cane.) 

Old  Lady.  "Alas!  you  have  more 
courage  than  I  have.  For  my  part  I  am 
grateful  from  my  heart  to  Trochu  for  his 
surrender,  for  sparing  useless  slaughter." 

Father.  **What  could  he  do  alone? 
he  was  driven  on  by  your  so-called  patriots. 
This  is  the  result  of  your  free  press." 

Son.  "  But,  papa,  give  us  progress,  you 
would  not  refuse  us  progress." 

Mother  (vehemently  echoing  the  son), 
*'  Yes,  progress  and  liberty  of  discussion." 

Father  (desperately),  "I  give  you 
progress,  but  I  do  not  give  you  leave  to 
talk  about  it.  Progress  comes  best  alone. 
When  people  begin  to  talk  nonsense,  and 
pass  votes  in  favor  of  progress,  they  show 
they  are  not  ready  for  it." 

Sad  and  preoccupied  as  Susy  was,  she 
could  not  but  listen  to  the  voices  on  every 
side ;  they  interested  her  though  they  were 
anything  but  cheering.  When  she  and 
Madame  du  Pare  reached  the  villa,  tired 
and  dispirited,  a  figure  was  standing  at 
the  gate,  and  evidently  looking  out  for 
them.  1 1  was  Jo,  onl v  a  little  more  dishev- 
elled than  usual,  and  bringing  with  him  a 
feelinj;  of  home  and  real  comfort  of  which 
poor  Susy  was  sadly  in  need  at  that  mo- 
ment. 

It  was  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world. 
He  had  started  off  then  and  there,  hearing 
that  Susanna  was  gone  to  her  mother;  be 
had  come  to  see  if  he  could  help  to  bring 
Mrs.  Marney  back;  he  had  left  his  bag  io 
the  train.  While  Susy  walked  on  with 
her  arm  in  his,  listening  to  his  explana- 
tions, Madame  du  Pare  poured  out  her 
pent-up  indignation  to  Max  who  also  came 
out  to  receive  them.  He  had  been  at 
home  all  day  finishing  a  couple  of  sketches 
ordered  by  M.  Hase  for  his  pictorial  news- 
paper ;  he  had  been  up  once  or  twice  to 
see  Mrs.  Marney,  whom  be  thought  very 
ill. 

"  You  mast  tell  her  nothing,  except  that 
you  failed  to  find  Marney,"  he  said  com- 
passionately, **  but  for  God's  sake,  mamma, 
leave  this  place  and  try  to  get  your  friends 
to  go.  The  sooner  the  better  for  us  all. 
The  Federals  are  sure  to  come  down  upoD 
Neuilly  another  day,  and  it  may  be  too 
late.  1  must  go  back  to  my  work  now, 
for  I  have  no  time  to  lose." 
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From  Teraple  Bar. 
IHE  YEAR  1785:  A  RETROSPECT. 

A  CENTURY  ago,  —  how  it  stirs  the 
fancy  to  read  the  record  of  what  happened 
a  hundred  years  back,  to  take  up  the  min- 
gled thread  of  joy  and  woe  that  agitated 
our  great-grandfathers;  rapture  to-day, 
doubts  and  fears  tp-morrow;  a  wedding 
to-day,  to-nnorrow  a  funeral!  They  had 
their  festivals  and  gala  days  as  we  have 
now;  they  too  had  their  petty,  everyday 
aDDoyaoces,  that  rufHe  our  equanimity  for 
the  time,  but  that  we  laugh  at  six  months 
later.  As  we  take  up  some  old  letter  of 
that  date,  perhaps  blurred  with  tears,  per- 
haps fragrant  of  some  old'world  scent,  we 
see  the  same  hopes  and  fears  that  animate 
us;  the  same  mysterious  handwriting  on 
the  wall;  we  live  for  the  moment  in  a 
world,  in  one  sense  so  remote,  so  difiEer- 
eot  from  ours,  in  another  so  like  ;  for  in 
all  ages  human  nature  in  its  great  central 
phenomena,  in  its  main  leading  features, 
is  ever  alike.  Bacon  and  Autolycus,  Di- 
ogenes and  Sardanapalus,  Lazarus  and 
Dives,  have  much  in  common.  The  out- 
ward life  may  be  difiEerent ;  autre  temps^ 
auires  maursj  but  the  inward  is  ever  the 
same. 

Let  me  attempt  in  the  limits  of  a  short 
paper  to  describe  some  of  the  things  the 
world  was  doing  in  1785,  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  events  of  that  year,  some 
of  its  changes  and  chances  —  in  a  word 
let  us  try  and  keep  the  centenary  of  1785. 
It  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  unfold  and  throw 
light  upon  all  this,  as  in  1985  it  will  be  to 
describe  the  life  lived  in  the  present  year 
of  grace,  for  in  the  days  of  our  great-grand- 
fathers papers  were  rare,  and  there  were 
no  society  papers  at  all  (fancy  t  ye  nine- 
teenth-century ladies,  your  great-grand- 
mothers bad  no  Worlds  no  Truths  no 
Whitehall  Review^  no  Vanity  Fair^  no 
Queen^  no  Art  Journal)\  old  Sylvanus 
Urban's  Gentleman's  Magazine  was  the 
main  repository  of  the  news  of  the  day 
for  all  social  quidnuncs  then  as  for  all 
diggers  into  antiquity  now.  What  could 
I  have  told  you  now  but  for  dear  old 
Urban  .^  Still  we  may  gather  up,  I  think, 
not  a  few  interesting  fragments  of  the 
past. 

The  year  1785  was  a  notable  one  for 
cold,  floods,  and  storms.  A  longer  con- 
tinuance of  constantly  cold  weather  had 
never  been  known  in  the  British  islands 
in  the  memory  of  man.  The  winter  may 
be  said  to  have  commenced  on  October 
7}  1784,  the  first  fall  of  snow,  and  to  have 
continued  till  April  2,  the  last  fall  of  snow. 
The  whole  of  this  period  of  one  hundred 


and  seventy-seven  days,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  about  twelve  days  towards  the  lat- 
ter end  of  January,  was  frosty  or  snowy, 
or  both.  And  we  can  judge  of  the  inten- 
sity as  well  as  long  continuance  of  the 
cold,  when  we  are  informed,  from  meteor- 
ological  observations  taken  at  the  time, 
that  from  October  18,  1784,  to  March  10, 
1785,  there  were  only  twenty-six  days  in 
which  the  thermometer  was  not  from  one 
to  eighteen  degrees  and  a  half  below  freez- 
ing-point. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  year  there 
were  terrible  inundations  in  Germany. 
The  Elbe,  the  Oder,  the  Havel,  and  the 
Warta,  all  overflowed  their  banks,  and  the 
dykes  being  broken  down,  the  whole  of 
the  neighboring  country  was  laid  under 
water. 

In  our  own  country  September  and  Oc- 
tober were  the  months  in  which  the  floods 
were  most  destructive.  On  September 
23  and  24  the  river  Clyde  inundated  Glas- 
gow and  its  neighborhood;  the  lower 
floors  were  fllled  wixh  water,  and  the  in- 
habitants suffered  incredible  loss.  Sim- 
ilar floods,  caused  by  the  rising  of  the 
Almond,  inundated  the  lower  grounds  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Edinburgh.  Some 
farmhouses  were  carried  away  by  the 
stream,  and  much  hurt  was  done  to  the 
corn  that  remained  uncut  and  unearned. 
The  river  Cart  rose  suddenly  on  the  peo- 
ple who  were  employed  at  the  harvest, 
and  it  was  with  difficultv  that  thev  saved 
their  lives.  The  river  Eliot  rose  so  sud- 
denly that  the  boy  who  carried  the  mail 
from  Dundee  to  Montrose  was  carried 
away  by  it ;  the  horse  was  saved,  but  the 
mail  was  driven  out  to  sea.  During  the 
previous  night  and  on  the  morning  of 
September  6,  the  wind  blew  quite  a  hurri- 
cane. All  along  the  English  Channel  the 
shore  was  covered  with  wrecks,  and  ships 
stranded.  On  November  19,  a  kind  of 
temporary  hurricane  blew  furiously  in 
London  from  seven  till  eleven  in  the  even- 
ing. Many  houses  were  unroofed,  and 
several  trees  blown  down  in  St.  James's 
Park. 

The  great  excitement  of  1785  was  bal- 
looning. It  was  all  the  rage.  It  agitated 
all  England,  nay,  all  Europe.  It  was  quite 
the  amuusement  of  the  people  of  fashion 
and  ton  to  take  small  trips  in  balloons. 
Various  gentlemen,  young  and  old,  amused 
themselves  so.  Crowds  were  attracted 
everywhere  wherever  they  either  rose  or 
fell.  It  was  quite  a  recent  invention,  as 
it  was  only  two  years  since  the  flrst  aerial 
voyage  had  been  taken.  The  great  aero- 
nauts of  1785  were  Blanchard  and  Lunardi. 
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Blaacbard  crossed  the  Cbaanel  success- 
fully early  Id  January  ia  a  verv  simple 
ballooD,  a  picture  of  which  is  still  extant. 
The  ballooQ  of  that  period  was  indeed  a 
verv  simple  affair  —  an  immense  globe  or 
ball  at  the  top  united  by  ropes  to  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  tub-boat,  politely 
called  a  car,  the  two  aeronauts  occupying 
each  one  end  of  the  boat,  so  as  to  balance 
it. 

In  England  considerable  humanity,  and 
anxiety  for  their  safety,  was  exhibited  to 
aeronauts  by  the  spectators,  but  it  was 
not  so  always  abroad.  On  July  13,  Blanch- 
ard,  with  two  companions,  made  an  ascent 
from  the  garden  of  the  old  court  near  the 
Hague,  and  descended,  or  rather  fell,  in  a 
field  at  Zovenhuis,  a  little  village  a  few 
miles  from  Rotterdam.  This  field  be- 
longed to  a  Dutch  boor,  who,  instead  of 
receiving  them  with  kindness,  brought 
round  them  a  set  of  fellows,  who  with 
sticks  began  to  demolish  the  boat,  and 
prick  holes  in  the  balloon  with  their  pitch- 
forks :  and  were  only  prevented  from  de- 
stroying the  whole  by  a  promise  of  money, 
the  only  argumenium  adkominem  a  boor 
seems  to  understand.  But  Blanchard  was 
equal  to  the  occasion.  He  told  this  boor 
that  he  had  no  money  about  him,  but 
would  give  a  bill  to  be  received  at  the 
Hague.  The  paper  he  gave  was  written 
in  French,  to  this  efiEect :  — 

July  za. 
I  certify  that  I  descended  at  nine  o'clock  in 
a  bye-field  belonging  to  a  man  who,  though 
not  in  the  least  hurt  by  it,  has  demanded  ten 
ducats  of  me,  after  helping  to  plunder  me,  and 
partly  to  destroy  my  car  and  my  globe. 

(Signed)  Blanchard. 

Thinking  he  had  got  a  good  bill,  the 
boor  DOW  was  very  officious,  and  gave 
them  every  assistance  to  forward  them  to 
Rotterdam,  where  they  took  some  refresh- 
ment, and  then  returned  to  Hague,  and 
were  kindly  received  by  the  prince. 

One  very  sad  catastrophe  in  connection 
with  ballooning  happened  on  June  15.  At 
about  7.15  that  morning  M.  Pilatre  de 
Rozier  and  the  SieurRomaio  ascended  in 
a  balloon,  intending  to  cross  the  English 
Channel,  emulating  the  exploit  of  Blanch- 
ard in  January.  For  about  twenty  min- 
utes they  appeared  to  take  the  best  pos- 
sible direction;  for  a  few  seconds  they 
seemed  to  vary  their  course ;  then  for  a 
moment  seemed  stationary;  when  in  less 
than  ten  seconds,  to  the  horror  of  all  the 
spectators,  the  whole  apparatus  of  the 
balloon  was  seen  in  fiames,and  the  unfor- 
tunate adventurers  came  to  the  ground 


from  the  supposed  height  of  more  than 
one  thousand  yards,  or  over  half  a  mile. 

This  year  the  poet  laureate,  William 
Whitehead,  died  on  April  14,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  War- 
ton,  B.D. 

Whitehead  was  a  native  of  Cambridge, 
and  was  born  in  1715.  Although  only  the 
SOD  of  a  baker,  he  was  educated  at  Win- 
chester and  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  of 
which  college  he  became  a  fellow.  He 
wrote  two  somewhat  heavy  tragedies 
taken  from  the  ancients,  *'The  Roman 
Father  ''  and  **  Creusa,"  and  two  light  and 
amusing  comedies,  **  The  School  for  Lov- 
ers'*  and  the  somewhat  rollicking  *'A 
Trip  to  Scotland,''  of  course  the  historical 
journey  to  Gretna  Green,  which  only  be- 
came illegal  in  1857.  This  last  reminds 
us'somewhatof  Oliver  Goldsmith's  inimit- 
able essay  on  Scotch  marriages  (Essay 
XXIII.).  Whitehead  also  wrote  several 
poems,  some  of  which  are  very  pleasing. 
We  may  instance  "Variety,**  the  ''Je  ne 
sgai  quoi,"  and  **  Song  for  Ranelagb.'* 
We  cannot  say  much  for  the  poet  laure- 
ate's odes,  but  then  what  poet  so  handi- 
capped has  produced  his  best?  Poetry 
has  too  fine  and  subtle  an  essence  to  be 
written  to  order.  He  was  appointed  lau- 
reate in  1758  on  the  death  of  Colley  Cib- 
ber. 

His  successor  was  Thomas  Wartoo, 
the  younger  brother  of  Dr.  Joseph  War- 
ton,  the  head  master  of  Winchester.  His 
most  important  work  was  his  *'  History  of 
English  Poetry,"  which  he  never  lived 
to  complete.  Several  of  his  poems  are 
very  charming.  His  **  Inscription  in  a 
Hermitage  "  has  been  very  much  admired. 
Nichols,  in  his  famous  "  History  of  Leices- 
tershire," has  actually  inserted  it  in  full 
twice  over,  in  two  separate  volumes,  such 
a  favorite  was  it  with  that  kindhearted, 
genial  old  Dryasdust.  His  **  Sonnet  to 
the  River  Lodon,"  near  Basingstoke,  ia 
his  native  county,  is  pretty  and  pathetic 
The  "  Panegyric  on  Oxford  Ale "  is  a 
charming  burlesque.  **The  Progress  of 
Discontent "  is  a  very  happy  poem,  itself 
founded  on  a  short  Latin  poem  of  the 
author's  of  earlier  date,  consisting  of  tea 
epigrammatic  lines,  an  echo  and  happy 
adaptation  of  Horace's  famous  **Qui  fit, 
Maecenas,"  sq.  There  was  much  of  the 
real  poet  in  Thomas  Warton.  He  was 
poet  laureate  for  only  five  years,  as  be 
died  in  1790,  aged  sixty-two  years. 

Of  the  books  published  in  1785,  the 
most  important  was  Boswell's  account  of 
Johnson's  "  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,**  for 
had  it  not  been  for  that  and  the  very 
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favorable  reception  it  met  with  from  the 
pablic,  as  indeed  everything  about  the 
great  Dr.  Johnson  was  read  with  avidity, 
It  is  very  probable  that  we  should  never 
have  had  the  immortal  life  from  iht  facile 
princeps  of  biographers.  This  year  Crabbe 
also  published  **The  Newspaper,"  the 
prelude  to  a  famous  silence  of  twenty-two 
years.  Cowper  also  brought  out  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  his  poems,  containing 
"The  Task,"  "Tirocinium,"  "The  His- 
tory of  John  Gilpin,"  and  other  poems. 
His  first  volume  had  fallen  somewhat  flat 
on  the  public  three  years  earlier.  But 
now  it  was  obvious  that  a  new  poet  had 
arisen  of  first-rate  rank  ;  nay,  perhaps  the 
first  poet  of  the  day.  Great  encomiums 
were  passed  upon  this  new  volume  in  the 
GentUmatCs  Magazine^  to  which  Cowper 
occasionally  sent  some  of  his  pieces  when 
just  written. 

A  hundred  years  ago  Parliament  had 
some  lessons  to  teach  posterity.  Here  is 
one  minute:  **  Thursday,  February  16. 
This  day  a  great  deal  ox  public  business 
was  gone  through  without  debate."  How 
refreshing  to  look  on  a  scene  such  as  this ! 
0  si  sic  omnia,  we  are  fain  to  cry  in  de- 
spair, looking  at  modern  Parliament  and 
the  disastrous  failure  of  the  first  Radical 
government. 

In  1785  however  William  Pitt  was  pre 
mier,  a  William  to  whom  the  honor  of 
England  was  as  dear  as  his  life.  Her 
greatness  Pitt  never  smirched  nor  tar- 
nished. Like  his  father,  the  Great  Com- 
moner, he  had  a  passionate  love  for  his 
country  ;  he  was  a  true  patriot.  The  news 
of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  broke  that 
noble  heart.  Most  certainly  under  his 
administration  no  such  humiliation  would 
have  been  suffered  by  England  as  we  have 
bad  to  endure  recently  at  the  hands  of 
Russia. 

This  was  an  important  year  for  the 
royal  family  in  France.  At  Versailles  on 
March  27  her  most  Christian  Majesty  was 
happily  delivered  of  a  prince,  who  was  in 
a  few  days  created  Duke  of  Normandy„ 
He  afterwards  became  dauphin  on  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother  in  1789,  and  is 
known  to  history  as  Louis  XVI L  though 
he  never  really  came  to  the  throne.  He 
lived  only  ten  short  years,  of  which  the 
last  two  were  years  of  unspeakable  priva- 
tions and  sorrows.  Curiously  enough  he 
was  baptized,  on  the  evening  of  his  birth, 
by  the  Cardinal  Prince  de  Rohan,  grand 
almoner  of  France,  who  some  six  months 
later  was  to  fall  into  disgrace  at  court. 
How  little  could  the  cardinal,  how  little 
can  any  of  us,  read  six  months  in  advance ! 


Into  that  famous  diamond  necklace  case, 
so  fatal  to  him,  we  do  not  propose  fully  to 
enter.  It  would  fill  a  volume.  Indeed  it 
does  fill  an  excellent  volume  published  by 
Mr.  Henry  Vizetelly,  the  third  edition  of 
which  came  out  in  1881.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  this  was  the  year  in  which  Car- 
dinal de  Rohan  was  arrested  in  connection 
with  it,  though  it  was  not  till  January, 
1786,  that  the  trial  came  on,  nor  was  sen- 
tence pronounced  till  April,  1786.  The 
trial  cleared  Marie  Antoinette  completely ; 
but  in  the  intermediate  period  between 
the  arrest  and  trial  public  opinion  had 
been  against  the  queen,  and  her  numerous 
enemies  made  much  of  the  case ;  and 
clear-sighted  observers  like  Goethe  and 
Talleyrand  saw  that  it  was,  not  only  a 
most  unfortunate  affair  for  the  royal  fam- 
ily, but  also  an  event  pregnant  with  disas- 
ter and  danger  for  the  French  throne. 
Rohan  and  Cagliostro  were  acquitted,  but 
Rohan  was  ruined  at  court,  and  practically 
sent  into  exile;  the  other  persons  accused 
were  variously  punished ;  while  Madame 
de  la  Motte,  the  author  of  the  whole  cofi- 
spiracy,  was  publicly  flogged,  branded 
with  a  V  for  Voleuse,  and  imprisoned. 
She  escaped  some  months  after,  probably 
with  the  complicity  of  her  gaolers,  to  meet 
a  few  years  later  an  untimely  end. 

This  year  the  Duke  of  Orleans  died  on 
November  6,  the  father  of  the  infamous 
Egalit^.  By  his  death  the  State  gained 
one  hundred  thousand  livres  per  annum, 
the  sum  which  his  household  cost,  which 
had  previously  been  paid  by  the  crown, 
but  which  the  king  would  no  longer  pay. 
This  would  not  have  a  tendency  to  im- 
prove matters  between  the  court  and  the 
new  Duke  of  Orleans.  Accordingly  we 
find  he  was  a  warm  opponent  of  the  court 
in  the  diamond  necklace  case.  Egalitd 
was  a  great  friend  of  our  Prince  of  Wales. 
On  the  prince's  twenty^fourth  birthday 
this  year  he,  who  was  then  Due  de  Char* 
tres,  was  among  the  guests  at  Windsor 
at  a  great  state  ball  given  by  the  king. 
Their  friendship  illustrated  the  old  Greek 
proverb,  Ko^idc  i:<jtI  KoXoidv^  "Birds  of  a 
feather  flock  together."  They  were,  as 
Byron  has  it,  **Arcades  amdo,  that  is, 
blackguards  both." 

This  too  was  the  year  in  which  the  em- 
peror Joseph  II.,  son  of  Maria  Theresa, 
and  brother  of  Marie  Antoinette,  intro- 
duced into  his  dominions  those  reforms 
which,  although  some  few  years  later  many 
of  them  had  to  be  repealed,  were  wonder- 
ful ideas  for  1785.  They  not  only  marked 
quite  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Austria, 
but  also  could  not  but  have  a  very  great 
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influence  on  men's  minds  for  all  time. 
Joseph  was  in  advance  of  his  age;  and 
had  to  pay  the  penalty  such  men  always 
have  to  pay.  As  Napoleon  said,  "he 
went  mad  before  his  time,"  meaning  be- 
fore the  French  Revolution,  in  the  dawn  of 
which  he  passed  away,  worn  out,  broken- 
hearted, and  not  yet  fifty  years  of  age. 
He  was  the  imperial  avant<ourri€r  of 
Revolution.  By  an  edict  of  his  in  this 
very  year,  "  vassalage  was  totally  abol- 
ished in  Hungary,  and  the  very  name  of 
it  ordered  to  be  no  longer  used.  Every 
man  bad  liberty  to  marry,  to  learn  any 
art,  to  work  for  himself,  to  sell,  mortgage, 
exchange,  and  alienate  his  property,  only 
sending  to  his  lord  the  accustomed  fees.'' 
He  seems  especially  to  have  disliked  the 
clergy.  In  the  same  edict  his  Majesty 
observes,  **  Artists,  manufacturers,  and 
farmers,  benefit  a  State,  while  a  multitude 
of  religious  drones  encumber  and  oppress 
it.  Let  the  gloomy  priest  be  driven  from 
his  cloister  to  benefit  society  with  his  tal- 
ents ;  and  let  the  most  unenlightened 
members  of  religious  orders,  who  were 
fettered  by  bigotry,  look  abroad  upon  the 
face  of  day."  Strange  sentiments  from 
an  emperor  born  in  the  purple,  and  the 
son  of  Maria  Theresa!  All  this  was  of 
course  too  enlightened  for  1785.  Much 
of  it  had  to  be  repealed. 

This  year  the  king  and  queen,  three 
princes,  three  princesses,  and  suite  visited 
Oxford.  They  had  paid  a  visit  to  their 
particular  friends,  Lord  and  Lady  Har- 
court,  at  Nuneham,  on  October  12,  in- 
tending to  return  to  Windsor  the  same 
evening;  but  the  weather  being  favorable 
their  Majesties  resolved  to  sleep  at  Nune- 
ham that  night,  and  see  something  of  Ox- 
ford the  next  day. 

Accordingly  on  the  13th,  about  10.15 
A.M.,  their  Majesties  and  suite  drove  to 
Oxford  and  alighted  at  Christ  Church  in 
time  for  the  service  at  the  Cathedral,  and 
then  saw  the  hall,  the  library,  and  the 
deanery,  of  that  famous  college.  From 
thence  they  proceeded  to  Corpus,  Merton, 
and  the  Raddiffe  Library. 

In  the  Theatre  (which  they  next  visited), 
the  heads  of  houses,  and  the  ilite  of  Ox- 
ford, were  already  assembled.  Here  the 
king  and  queen  held  a  sort  of  lev^e.  Dur- 
ing this  ceremony  Dr.  Hayes,  the  pro- 
fessor of  music,  played  several  overtures 
on  the  organ. 

The  Bodleian  was  next  visited,  and 
many  other  of  the  notable  sights  of  Oxford. 
The  mayor,  John  Treacher,  Esq,  was 
made  Sir  John,  and  the  royal  visit  termi- 
nated to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 


This  year  Miss  Burney  (afterwards  Ma- 
dame d'Arblay),  the  authoress  of  **£ve* 
lina,"  "  Cecilia,"  and  "Camilla,"  had  her 
first  interview  with  royalty,  and,  though 
very  frightened,  could  scarcely  forbear 
laughing  at  the  king's  repeated  IVAai, 
what,  what?  The  king  and  queen  had 
manoeuvred  to  see  her  at  a  frieod's  house 
when  she  was  staying  at  Windsor,  with 
the  real  design,  though  Miss  Burnev  did 
not  apparently  know  it  at  the  time,  of  see- 
ing whether  she  would  suit  as  one  of  the 
keepers  of  the  queen's  robes,  as  a  sort  of 
lady  in  waiting  to  the  queen.  The  queen 
seems  to  have  taken  to  her  from  the  first. 
And  although  Miss  Burney  was  not  ap- 
pointed to  this  post  till  the  following  year, 
vet  she  had  various  directions  given  to 
her  this  December  as  to  the  etiquette  for 
appearing  with  proper  propriety  before 
royalty. 

Several  notable  people  died  this  year, 
besides  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  poet 
laureate  Whitehead,  whom  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned.  Among  these  were  the. 
famous  scholar  Valckenaer,  who  had  been 
for  twenty  years  professor  of  Greek  at 
Leyden,  the  well-known  editor  of  the 
"  Idylls  "  of  Theocritus,  and  the  ••  Phoe- 
nisss"  and  "  Hippolytus  "  of  Euripides. 
This  year  also  died  Lord  George  Sack- 
ville,  of  Minden  notoriety.  Also  Thomas 
Davies,  bookseller,  a  friend  of  Dr.  John- 
son's, and  author  of  a  "  Life  of  Garrick  " 
that  ran  through  four  editions  in  five 
years. 

This  year  also  died  on  June  30,  atatt 
eighty-seven,  at  Cranham  Hall  in  Essex, 
General  Oglethorpe,  who  is  mainly  nota- 
ble for  his  connection  with  John  Wesley, 
which  was  not  altogether  a  creditable  one 
to  the  general.  His  conduct  in  Georgia 
to  John  Wesley  was  far  from  honorable. 
In  1732  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  set- 
tlement of  Georgia.  In  1734  be  returned 
to  England,  but  the  following  year  took 
out  with  him  John  and  Charles  Wesley. 
He  returned  to  England  for  good  in  1743* 
He  served  with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
against  the  rebels  of  1745,  and  after  that 
retired  into  private  life.  His  inviting  the 
Wesleys  to  Georgia  was  historically  and 
theologically  of  the  highest  importance,  as 
it  was  on  the  journey  out  that  Wesley  first 
saw  something  of  the  Moravians  (as  well 
as  in  Georgia),  that  religious  body  which 
colored  more  or  less  all  John  Wesley's 
religious  views  from  that  time  forward. 
So  that  Wesleyanism  is  practically  Mora- 
vianism  somewhat  modified.  And  so  in  a 
secondary  sense  General  Oglethorpe  is 
the  father  of  Wesleyanism. 
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This  year  too  died  the  Rev.  John  Wil- 
liam Fletcher,  vicar  of  Madely,  Wesley*s 
designated  successor,  so  eminent  for  bis 
piety  that  in  his  funeral  sernion,  which 
John  Wesley  preached,  he  declared  that  he 
had  known  many  exemplary  men  within 
the  period  of  eighty  years,  but  had  never 
found  nor  expected  to  find  this  side  of 
eternity  such  another.  This  saintly  man 
was  only  fifty-six  when  he  died ;  but  be 
had  weakened  his  constitution  by  study- 
ing too  long,  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  to- 
gether, and  by  taking  too  little  food. 

This  year  too  died  Peter  the  Wild  Boy, 
February   22,  at    Brodway    Farm,    near 
Great    Berkhamstead,    Herts.    He    was 
picked  up  in  a  wood  in  Germany  in  the 
year  1725  by  King  George  I.  when  hunt- 
ing, and  sent  over  to  England  by  him  in 
1726.    He  remained  in  Englana  till  the 
day  of  his  death.     Lord  Monboddo  was 
very  interested  in  him,  and  visited  him  in 
1782.    Witty  Dr.  Arbuthnot  has  several 
ailasioos  to  him   in  his  "  Miscellanies.*' 
Peter  was  all  his  life  half  a  savage.     He 
had  gone  to  school  somewhere  in  Hert- 
fordshire, but  had  only  learned  to  articu- 
late his  own  name  Peter,  and  the  name  of 
his  patron  King  George.     I  suspect  he 
must  have  been  a  sort  of  cross  between 
Barnaby  Rudge  and  Maypole  Hugh.     He 
is  described  as  well-made,  of  the  middle 
size,  and  passionately  fond  of  music,  very 
gentle,  but  on  the  approach  of  bad  weather 
always  rather  sullen  and  uneasy.     At  par- 
ticular seasons  of  the  year  he  showed  a 
strange  fondness  for  stealing  away  into 
the  woods,  where  he  would  feed  eagerly 
upon  leaves,  beech-mast,  acorns,  and  the 
green  bark  of  trees,   which   proves   evi- 
dently that  he  had  subsisted  in  that  man- 
ner for  a  considerable  length  of  time  be- 
fore  he   was  first  taken.    This  child  of 
nature  is  an   interesting  picture  in   that 
wonderful  age  of  formalism  —  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  A.  R.  Shilleto. 


From  Blackwood*  8  Msucaxine. 
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OUR  BREACH  WITH   THE  AMERICAN   COL- 
ONIES. 

In  June  of  this  year  exactly  a  century 
had  passed  since  King  George  III.  re- 
ceived Mr.  Adams,  the  first  ambassador 
from  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Great  Britain.  The  interest  of  that  event 
has  always  been  warm  in  these  king- 
doms ;  but  the  period  should  become  more 
instructive  than  it  has  been  in  former 
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years,  now  that  speakers  and  writers 
among  us  are  gravely  recommending  a 
farther  dismemberment  of  the  empire. 
The  losses  occasioned  to  the  mother  coun- 
try by  the  war  which  preceded  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  American  colonies,  and  then 
by  the  separation  itself,  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  very  strongly  insisted  upon  by 
historians  of  the  times,  but  they  must 
have  been  sensibly  felt.  Especially  must 
have  been  felt  the  sudden  abolition  of  co- 
lonial appointments,  and  the  drying  up  of 
the  outflow  which  the  plantations  had 
afforded  to  our  superabundant,  restless, 
and  enterprising  population.  I  fancy  that 
a  great  deal  more  would  have  been  left  for 
our  enlightenment  under  those  heads,  had 
it  not  been  that  the  French  Revolution 
followed  so  quickly  upon  our  loss,  and 
swallowed  up  the  first  calamity  in  one 
still  greater.  The  closeness  with  which 
we  were,  and  long  continued  to  be,  occu- 
pied with  French  afiEairs,  may  also  explain 
why  the  jealousies  and  animosities  of  the 
contest  with  America  died  out  on  our  side 
of  the  Atlantic  so  much  more  quickly  than 
they  did  on  the  other.  The  Americans 
had  not,  as  we  had,  a  new  and  engrossing 
struggle  to  divert  their  feelings;  and  so 
they  continued  to  nurse  the  wrath  and 
keep  it  warm  that  had  been  engendered 
in  the  days  of  Chatham  and  Lord  North. 
It  is,  I  believe,  by  no  means  a  rule  in 
history  that  the  nation  which  gets  the  bet- 
ter of  a  war  or  a  dispute  is  the  more 
placable.  And  certainly,  in  this  case,  the 
success  of  the  Americans  did  not  dispose 
them  to  **  abate  their  manly  rage  "  at  a  time 
when  later  events  had  made  our  loss  of 
America  appear  to  us  a  very  old  story. 

Britain  seems,  when  she  could  take  her 
eyes  from  Napoleon  and  look  about  her, 
to  have  felt  unwilling  that  all  old  ties 
be  severed  ;  and  to  have  desired  that  if  we 
could  be  no  longer  compatriots,  America 
and  ourselves  should  remember  that  there 
was  an  old  relationship  that  was  thicker 
than  water.  Our  writers  persisted  in  call- 
ing the  Americans  our  cousins,  but  were 
not  answered  in  a  very  genial  tone.  In- 
deed, whatever  may  have  been  the  case 
at  the  time  of  the  disruption,  the  United 
States  have  now  been  peopled  from  so 
many  of  the  airts,  that  it  is  absurd  to  speak 
of  the  whole  nation  as  related  to  us  Brit- 
ons. In  New  England  and  one  or  two  of 
the  older  plantations  we  have  kinsmen  no 
doubt ;  but  our  cousins,  in  a  strict  sense, 
must  be  traceable  in  only  a  fev/  States  of 
the  Union. 

Possibly  the  disinclination  to  fraternize 
shown  by  the  Americans  was  fostered  by 
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the  unlucky  impression  made  by  maoy  of 
the  books  of  travels  in  America  writteo 
by  British  subjects.  Mrs.  Trollope  made 
immense  mischief ;  and  Marryat  and  Dick- 
ens did  not  mend  matters.  Haliburton's 
works,  although  full  of  satire,  do  not  ap- 
pear  to  have  excited  near  so  much  wrath ; 
for  he  had  the  art  of  seeming  good-na- 
tured when  pretty  severe.  Miss  Marti- 
neau  held  out  the  olive-branch  and  did 
something  towards  softening  animosities. 
Of  course  we  were  made  aware  of  the  re- 
publican indignation  ;  it  was  lucky  for  us, 
perhaps,  that  the  skill  of  their  writers  in 
wounding  was  not  equal  to  their  will  to 
strike.  I  ought,  however,  in  writing  thus, 
to  make  most  honorable  exception  of  an 
American  writer,  who,  flourishing  while 
the  old  jealousy  was  at  its  height,  and  be- 
ing certainly  endowed  with  much  humor 
and  a  polished  wit,  was  far  superior  to  the 
rancorous  feeling  which  was  so  general. 
Washington  Irving  is  the  writer  of  whom  I 
am  thinking,  a  man  who  would  have  been 
an  honor  to  any  land.  I  used  to  study  his 
works  a  gfeat  deal  at  one  time,  and  I  can- 
not recollect  in  them  any  passage  exhibit- 
ing spite  or  ill-humor  towards  the  English, 
while  there  is  large  store  of  genial,  pol- 
ished, and  entertaining  writing.  No  Amer- 
ican, perhaps,  has  written  in  such  a  cos- 
mopolitan spirit  as  he. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  oar 
readers  of  light  literature  to  yawn  over 
the  fashionable  productions  of  the  day 
notwithstanding  their  merit,  and  to  long 
for  a  diversion.  To  any  one  so  en^ 
nuyi\  would  recommend  a  reference  to 
Irving's  "Sketch-Book"  and  his  "Tales 
of  a  Traveller."  These  are  not  such 
"screaming"  productions  as  many  of 
Dickens's  stories,  neither  have  they  the 
moral  bite  of  poor  old  Thackeray;  still 
less  are  they  of  kin  to  Ainsworth's  "Jack 
Sheppard  "  and  the  Newgate  class  of  nov- 
els. But,  without  intending  in  the  slight- 
est degree  to  detract  from  either  of  the  two 
celebrated  men  first  mentioned  above 
(over  whose  pages  I  have  enjoyed  many 
an  hour  in  paroxysms  of  what  may  be 
called  literary  riot),  I  venture  to  say  that 
the  style  of  Irving  was  more  thorough- 
bred than  that  of  either  of  them.  As  to 
Ainsworth,  he  was  many  stages  below  the 
American  in  refinement.  1  am  not  sure 
but  that  the  latter  will  be  found  to  recall 
the  humor  and  the  elegance  of  Addison 
more  forcibly  than  any  writer  of  this  cen- 
tury does  it.  1  don't  know  how  1  should 
feel  to-day  on  reperusing  his  story  of 
"The  Devil  and  Tom  Walker;"  but  I 
can  assure  any  one  who  cares  for  my  ex- 


perience that  I  used  to  read  and  re-read  it 
with  thorough  enjoyment.  He  has  also 
a  tale  called  "  Golden  Dreams  "  very  much 
to  be  commended.  "Rip  van  Winkle" 
never  faded  from  memory,  and  requires 
no  reviving,  spite  of  its  age. 

There  was  another  leading  English 
writer  contemporary  with  those  whom  I 
have  named  above,  who,  if  he  had  had  a 
little  more  humor,  would  in  many  modes 
of  his  lyre  have  much  resembled  Irving. 
I  mean  the  first  Lord  Lytton.  Of  course 
I  remember  that  his  lordship's  genius 
traversed  many  a  field  of  literature  oa 
which  Irving  never  ventured ;  yet  where 
they  were  on  common  ground  they  were 
not  unlike. 

Another  American  writer  who  was  fa- 
vorably known  in  Britain  while  the  waters 
of  Marah  were  yet  unsweetened,  was  N. 
P.  Willis.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  put 
him  on  the  same  level  as  Washington 
Irving ;  but  he  was  like  him  in  superior- 
ity to  prejudice,  and  in  the  endeavor  after 
broad  and  worthy  sympathies.  He  not 
only  came  among  us  with  an  amicable 
disposition ;  but  he  cemented  the  good  re- 
lations which  were  begun  at  his  appear- 
ance among  us  by  wooing  and  wedding  aa 
attractive  English  girl.  I  have  had  many 
acquaintances  who  remembered  the  time 
of  Willis's  courtship,  of  which  Woolwich 
was  the  scene.  That  was  when  William 
IV.  was  king,  when  "  Pickwick  "  was  cona- 
ing  out  in  numbers,  and  when  the  "  Dog's- 
meat  Brigade,"  as  it  was  derisively  called, 
was  fighting  under  De  Lacy  Evans  for 
Isabella  of  Spain.  Mention  of  Willis  and 
his  love-making  brings  back  to  me  a  Wool- 
wich story  told  me  by  a  friend  who  re- 
membered those  times  well.  There  had 
been  an  infamous  attempt  there  to  raise 
an  ill-feeling  against  somebody  connected 
with  the  garrison,  by  the  dropping  of  un- 
signed letters.  The  secret  stabbers  knew 
their  work  so  well  that  they  did  not  throw 
their  poison  in  the  way  of  people  of  in- 
fluence, who  would  probably  have  treated 
it  with  contempt,  but  cast  it  before  silly, 
gossiping  beings,  who  would  be  sure  to 
give  it  all  the  publicity  possible.  Among 
those  communicated  with,  was  a  young 
officer  of  long  tongue  and  weak  brain,  who 
picked  up  one  day  in  his  barrack-room  a 
paper  which  had  evidently  been  thrown 
through  the  open  window.  Of  course, 
although  he  did  not  believe  a  word  of  the 
slander,  he  could  not  refrain  from  telling 
all  his  acquaintance  of  the  document 
which  he  had  found,  characterizing  it  as 
scurrilous,  infamous,  and  so  on. 

"  Dear  me  1 "  said  a  lady  in  one  of  the 
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groups  amons;  whom  be  was  circulating: 
his  Dews,  "  who  can  have  been  so  wicked  ? 
I  suppose,  Mr.  P-^— ,  the  thing  was 
aoonymous." 

••  Indeed,"  replied  P— ,  "  you  may 
say  that  as  much  as  3*ou  like.  It's  about 
the  roost  anonymous  thing /ever  saw,  and 
I've  seen  a  great  deal." 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  altogether  tedious 
if  I  mention  here  that  in  the  house  of 
Willises  father-in-law  was  frequently  to  be 
seen  the  lady  who  sat  for  Mrs.  Leo 
Hunter  in  "Pickwick."  Indeed  I  have 
been  told  that  it  was  in  that  house  that 
Dickens  photographed  her.  The  authors 
of  the  **  Rejected  Addresses "  used  to 
visit  there  at  the  same  period. 

I  can  recollect  the  Beecher-Stowe  period 
and  all  the  excitement,  but  cannot  decide 
whether,  on  the  whole,  the  feeling  between 
the  Americans  and  ourselves  was  im- 
proved by  the  "Uncle  Tom"  frenzy.  It 
made  the  Southern  States  bitter  against 
us,  without  gaining  us  adherents,  except 
aroong  certain  abolitionist  bodies,  in  the 
North.  Looking  calmly  at  the  matter  now, 
it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  Mrs.  Stowe's 
book  created  such /urora  as  undoubtedly 
It  did.  We  had  settled  our  negro  ques- 
tion nearly  twenty  years  before,  and  there 
was  at  the  moment  nothing  to  make  the 
public  mind  especially  susceptible.  The 
power  of  the  book  itself  might  be  set 
down  as  the  efficient  cause  of  all  the  effer- 
vescence ;  only,  if  it  were  so,  the  power  was 
not  for  all  time  nor  for  a  very  long  time. 
One  of  those  hits  was  made  for  which 
it  is  impossible  fully  to  account  00  any 
fixed  principle,  and  which  goes  to  prove 
the  large  power  that  circumstances  some- 
ti mes  exercise  over  literary  afiEairs.  There 
ought  to  be  no  such  thing  as  luck  in  what 
is  purely  an  intellectual  matter.  Yet  who 
will  say  that  luck  has  not  much  to  do  with 
ephemeral  successes  like  this?  Since 
Samson  lost  his  wager  through  people 
ploughing  wkh  his  heifer,  there  have  con- 
stantly been  wheels  within  wheels  to  regu- 
late the  result  of  intellectual  achievement. 

Britain  and  America  being  so  necessary 
to  each  other  as  they  are,  the  probability 
is  that  their  old  feud  would  have  died  out 
soon  after  the  middle  of  the  century,  had 
DOt  their  civil  war  untowardly  come  in  the 
way,  and  the  Trent  and  Alabama  affairs 
occurred.  As  it  is,  one  may  hope  that  the 
two  countries  are  once  more  drawing  to- 
gether again,  and  that  the  full  century 
which  has  elapsed  since  Mr.  Adams  made 
bis  bow  in  London  has  seen,  not  the  worst 
only,  but  the  last  of  the  ill-will  which 
operated  so  detrimentally  for  them  both. 
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Thought  of  our  making  away  with  our 
colonies  has  led  me  to  reflect  on  the  num- 
ber of  people  of  all  ranks  whom  I  have 
known  to  emigrate  to  them.  Once  these 
outlets  are  gone,  we  shall  find  the  want  of 
them  most  inconvenient.  It  is,  however, 
a  particular  case  of  emigration  which 
takes  possession  of  me  for  the  moment. 
A  needlewoman  who  had  passed  her  fire- 
mi^re  jeunesse  bestowed  her  hand  upon  a 
young  artisan,  and  was  thought  to  have 
made  a  good  match,  for  the  husband  was 
well-to-do.  Things,  however,  did  not  go 
on  so  well  as  they  began.  This  may  have 
been  (although  I  do  not  know  that  it  was 
so)  because  the  man  followed  two  profes- 
sions —  that  is  to  say,  he  was  a  preacher 
as  well  as  a  mechanic ;  and  the  cure  of 
souls  may  have  distracted  his  energies 
from  his  manual  employment.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  couple  found  it  desirable  to 
change  their  abode,  and  they  started  for 
the  South  Pacific,  whether  to  do  mission- 
ary or  handicraft  work,  or  both,  I  cannot 
now  recollect.  I  never  heard  of  their 
coming  back  again,  and  hope  they  may 
have  found  their  new  home  better  to  live 
in  than  their  old.  The  husband  had,  how- 
ever, an  aunt  —  a  tall,  spare,  and  rather 
sour  old  maid,  by  no  means  fair  to  look 
upon,  but,  like  her  nephew,  much  given  to 
religious  exercises.  Now  this  spinster,  at 
a  missionary  meeting  or  some  other  profit- 
able assembly,  became  aware  of  some  of 
the  practices  followed  by  the  natives  of 
those  southern  islands,  and  was  so  deeply 
impressed  thereby  that  she  had  a  dream, 
which,  from  her  emotion  in  telling  it,  must 
have  been  equal  in  horror  to  that  reported 
by  "  maudlin  Clarence." 

To  relieve  her  mind  of  the  affright  left 
by  this  vision,  she  did  what  hundreds  of 
simple  country  folks  are  very  apt  to  do. 
As  the  dream  referred  to  "  foreign  parts," 
she  went  to  take  counsel  with  a  naval  cap- 
tain who  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  the 
world,  though  I  believe  he  had  been  but 
little  among  the  Pacific  islands.  More- 
over, he  was  in  this  case  an  unfortunate 
counsellor  to  hit  upon,  because  he  had 
(rather  unjustly,  as  I  fear)  a  not  very 
kindly  recollection  of  the  sempstress,  who 
had  worked  a  great  deal  at  his  house,  and 
whom  he  had  thought  a  whining,  canting 
creature.  I  knew  the  woman  well,  and 
feel  bound  to  say  that  I  thought  her  more 
cheerful  and  less  censorious  than  nine- 
teoths  of  the  "  unco  guid,"  among  whom 
I  once  had  a  large  acquaintance.  But  that 
by    the  way;  the  captain  detested  her. 
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And  now  the  dialogue  which  I  am  going 
to  transcribe  will  be  understood. 

'*  Asking  your  pardon,  Cappea  T.  I've 
come  to  you,  because  Vm  in  great  dis- 
tress." 

*'  You  look  out  of  sorts,  Rebecca. 
What's  the  matter?" 

**  I've  had  a  terrible  dream,  sir." 

*Ms  that  all?  I  know  nothing  about 
dreams.  What's  the  use  of  coming  to 
me?" 

**  I  come  to  you,  cappen,  because  you've 
a-travelled  in  foreign  parts,  and  know 
the  ways  of  the  poor  heathen  there.  I 
dreamed  —  oh,  how  shall  I  tell  it?  'Tis 
too  dreadful ! " 

**Only  a  nonsensics\}  dream,  my  good 
woman,  after  all." 

"  Nonsensical  I  you  won't  call  it  that 
when  you  know.  I  dreamed  —  oh,  mercy 
on  me !  I  dreamed  that  Temperance  was 
a  eat." 

*'  What  the  deuce  does  that  mean  ?  " 

**  Be  they  not  cannibulls  out  there  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  I  remember.  New  Zealand,  isn't 
it?  Now, don't  you  be  frightened.  They 
have  been  known  to  do  such  things  ;  but 
they'll  never  touch  her.  She's  a  damned 
deal  too  tough.  Those  villains  like  ten- 
der food." 

"  You  think  so,  cappen  ?  " 

*'  No  doubt  about  it.  A  New  Zealander 
who  would  put  his  teeth  into  such  leather, 
even  if  he  were  famishing,  would  be 
turned  out  of  his  tribe.  Thing's  impossi- 
ble." 

"  Well,  that  da  ease  my  mind.  Tem- 
perance isn't  just  a  child,  and  the  Lord's 
mercy  it  is  that  such  is  the  case.  I  thank 
you,  Cappen  T.  I  shall  be  more  com- 
posed now.'* 

The  dream  must  have  been  a  mere  illu- 
sion, for  I  heard  of  Temperance  being 
alive  and  well  some  years  after  it  was 
dreamed.     Possibly  she  flourishes  still. 

While  I  am  musing  on  the  colonies,  I 
will  mention  another  anecdote;  but  the 
scene  changes  now  to  the  West  Indies. 
The  negro  servant  of  a  certain  colonel  out 
there  had  a  propensity  which  not  many 
negroes  suffered  from  in  my  experience. 
He  was  rather  fond  of  strong  waters,  and 
would  occasionally  help  himself  from  his 
master's  bottle.  The  colonel,  having 
much  suspicion  but  no  proof  that  this  was 
the  case,  privately  marked  the  height  of 
the  brandy  in  the  bottle  with  chalk.  The 
nigger,  seeing  the  white  streak,  guessed 
why  it  was  put  there,  and,  with  much  in- 
ward chuckling,  levelled  up  with  water 
after  taking  his  next  chasse,  saying,  **  Hei ! 
massa  dam  cunning,  but  me  cunning  too." 


Massa,  however,  was  not  at  the  end  of 
his  resources  yet.  He  perceived  the 
weakness  of  the  liquor,  and  guessed  what 
had  happened.  **  Look  here.  Sambo,  yoo 
villain!"  said  he,  ** you've  been  helpinor 
yourself  to  the  brandy.  Now  mind,  I  know 
it,  so  take  care  what  you  are  about." 

"  Me,  massa !  me  tief  de  brandy !  I 
nebber  hear  such  a  ting.  I  wouldn't  do 
it,  sar,  if  it  was  to  save  for  me  life.  Sep- 
megad,  massa!  if  me  was  to  drap  down 
dead  dis  minnit,  me  nebber  touch  de  bot- 
tle. Try,  now;  measure  him,  and  see  if 
he  not  so  full  as  dis  marnin'." 

**  I  have  tried,  and  it  is  rather  fuller 
than  otherwise." 

"Berry  well,  den,  sar;  how  can  massa 
say  me  tief  it  when  it  grow  ?  " 

**  Your  challenge  about  measuring,  yoo 
rascal,  only  confirms  my  suspicion  of  what 
you  have  been  at.  You  have  drunk  some 
of  the  spirit,  and  tilled  the  place  of  it  with 
water." 

"Drink  de  'pirit  an'  put  watter!  My 
—  my  —  my  king!  Ladgad!  what  is  we 
to  hear  nex  ?  Prapsin  me  bin  tief  massa's 
beef  take  and  giv  him  billy-goat,  or  put 
sage-leaf  in  the  cannister  and  take  him 
tea.  Me  not  'prised  to  hear  nuttin'  after 
what  massa  say.  Six  year  me  lib  wid  ole 
Cap'n  Coglan  of  de  Slashers ;  him  twice 
so 'tingy  as  massa;  him  really  cubbich" 
(/./.,  close,  near,  literally  covetous);  "and 
what  him  tell  me  when  him  cut  for  him 
'tick  ?  Him  say,  *  Sambo,  you  more  han- 
nester  dan  de  day ;  me  can  trus'  you  wid 
dallars  dat  nebber  count.'" 

"  Stop  your  >abber,  and  draw  the  cork 
of  that  other  bottle.  Now  pour  some  of 
the  brandy  into  a  glass.  Very  well.  You 
see  this  little  bead.  If  I  put  it  into  the 
fresh-opened  brandy  it  floats,  because  the 
spirit  is  pure;  if  I  put  it  into  this  other 
that  you  have  been  tampering  with,  it 
sinks,  because  of  the  water.  So  I  can 
detect  you." 

"  Him  swim  in  de  'trong  brandy,  and 
him  sink  in  de  weak.  Massa  too  clebber. 
It  no  use  trying  for  impose  upon  massa. 
Me  take  only  lilly  drap  —  so ;  not  enough 
for  drown  a  sandfly,  to  give  old  granny 
Rap  when  she  hab  pean  in  de  'tummick ; 
and  massa  fine  it  out.     Hei !  " 

"  Yes,  I  tell  you  again  to  mind  what  yoo 
are  about,  or  you  will  certainly  feel  the 
cowskin." 

Now  a  friend  of  mine,  whose  father  bad 
once  owned  Sambo,  met  that  delinquent 
while  the  detection  of  this  theft  was  fresh 
in  his  mind.  Deeply  impressed  he  seemed 
and  contrite,  for  he  said,  "  Massa  fine  me 
out  wid  a  lilly  dam  bead  "  (which  Sambo 
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pronounced  as  a  dissyllable),  '*  when  me 
tiok  me  too  many  for  him.  Berry  well. 
If  massa  so  clebber  as  dat,  Garamighty  is 
more  clebberer,  and  will  fine  out  what> 
ebber  innocent  lilly  ting  me  do.  It's  no 
usetryin'for  catch  him.  Me  will  go  an' 
jine  relijjan."  That  meant,  become  a 
member  of  one  of  the  many  religious  sects 
which  were  bidding  at  that  time  for  the 
negro  connection,  of  whom  the  Baptists 
were  by  far  the  roost  successful  fishers  of 
men.  If  be  kept  his  word,  he  was  a  back- 
slider ;  for,  after  no  very  long  time,  he  got 
fum-fum  for  purloining  again. 

Sambo  was  a  Creole,  two  or  three  gen* 
erations  off,  perhaps,  from   the  ancestor 
or  ancestress  who  had  undergone  the  mid- 
passage.     I  have,  however,  come  across 
some  native  Africans,  who  were  on  the 
whole  not  half  such  rogues  as  the  darkies 
who  had  been  bred  under  the  white  man's 
rule.    They  never  got  to  speak  a  very 
intelligible  dialect  oT  English;  and  most 
of  them  remained  all  their  days  in  a  prim- 
itive state.    I  can  remember  one  day  when 
1  was  out  in  the  woods  with  a  companion, 
readv  to  shoot  a  parrot  or  a  wild  pig,  to 
cut  QowD  a  cabbage-tree  or  to  capture  a 
yellow  snake  —  when,  in  short,  we  were 
trying  by  any  means  to  kill  a  tropical  day 
—  that  we  found  ourselves  unexpectedly 
on  the  border  of  some  cleared  ground. 
In  this  opening  were  growing  two  or  three 
plantains,  two  or  three  yams,  pumpkins  of 
some  size,  and  sweet  potatoes;   but  the 
most  remarkable  object  there  was  a  shed 
about  six  feet  long  and  three  feet  broad, 
coming  up  to  a  ridge  some  two  and  a  half 
feet  high  in  the  centre  of  its  length,  and 
resting  on  the  ground  at  both  sides.     Its 
transverse  section  was  a  triangle.     The 
construction  was  simple  in  the  extreme. 
Branches  of  trees,  roughly  trimmed,  were 
set  up  in  pairs,  at  distances  between  the 
pairs  of  two  feet  or  thereabouts.     Each 
stick  had  been  run  into  the  ground  at  one 
end ;  at  the  other,  that  is  to  say  at  the 
ridge  of  the  shed,  it  was  bound  by  a  withe 
to  its  ally.     A  few  smaller  wattles  were 
interwoven  among  the  principals,  and  the 
outside  covered  with  palm-thatch.    There 
was  scarcely  time  to  remark  the  ashes  of 
a  fire,  and  an  old  iron  pot  near  the  end  of 
the  shed,  before  a  grizzled   woolly  head 
was  protruded,  the  owner  of  which  was, 
of  course,  prostrate,  or  he  could  not  have 
lain  under  the  thatch.     He  proved  to  be 
an  old  African;  and  when  he  perceived 
that  his  visitors  meant  no  harm  to  him,  he 
crept  out,  an  ancient  eremite  with  marvel- 
lously  little   raiment.      This    interesting 
person   had,  it  seemed,  been  set  free  at 
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the  general  emancipation ;  and  not  seeing 
the  advantage  of  doing  any  more  work, 
and  not  caring  for  society,  had  squatted 
on  the  outskirts  of  a  property,  and  built 
himself  the  habitation  just  described.  His 
supellex  consisted  of  the  iron  pot  afore* 
said,  and  a  hollow  bamboo  for  water,  with 
a  cover  to  it  and  a  string  to  hold  it  or 
hang  it  by.  His  carpet,  bed,  or  whatever 
it  ought  to  be  called,  was  sedge  obtained 
from  some  neighboring  pond.  He  in- 
formed us  that  he  raised  his  own  ''bread- 
kind  " —  !>.,  yams,  plantains,  etc. —  and 
that  he  sustained  himself  therewith,  cook- 
ing some  of  the  food  in  the  iron  pot.  His 
fire,  which  we  had  at  first  thought  to  be  a 
heap  of  cold  ashes,  was  really  alive,  and 
crackled  up  on  being  fanned  with  a  plan- 
tain leaf.  He  could  manage  generally  to 
keep  it  going;  but  if  it  failed,  he  had  to 
go  some  way  to  the  nearest  hut  to  beg  a 
little  fire,  which  he  would  carry  back  in  a 
calibash.  His  matchet,  or  small  cutlass, 
served  for  horticultural  purposes,  and  for 
dinner-knife ;  and  an  old  hoe  sufficed 
him  for  planting.  In  this  calm  retreat  he 
passed  his  days ;  liable  to  ejectment,  but 
not  in  much  danger  of  it. 

The  only  information  we  could  get  from 
him  was  **  Massa  buy  me  a  bea,'*  the  last 
words  meaning  at  the  bay.  Why  he  had 
taken  to  solitary  squatting  could  not  be 
ascertained ;  but  laziness  probably  had 
much  to  do  with  the  choice.  He  got  off 
his  usurped  garden  plenty  to  eat  with  ex- 
tremely little  labor.  The  mosquitoes 
(which  were  about  his  settlement  in 
clouds),  the  heat  of  the  weather,  the  sti- 
fling oppression  of  the  shelter  which  he 
had  made  for  himself,  seemed  to  cause 
him  no  inconvenience.     The  poet's  line, 

Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 

was  certainly  exemplified  here;  but  what 
an  existence  it  must  have  been !  After 
"we  left  him  alone  in  his  glory"  that  day, 
I  never  saw,  and  I  don't  think  I  ever 
heard  of,  him  again. 

About  the  time  when  I  saw  this  old  re- 
cluse, an  event  happened  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  my  dwelling,  which,  although  one 
reads  about  such  occurrences  now  and 
then,  does  not  often  come  within  one's 
actual  experience.  I  mean  a  drumhead 
court-martial  —  a  summary  method  of 
dealing  with  military  offences  which  has 
rarely  been  resorted  to  for  many  years 
past.  In  the  colony  of  which  I  write 
there  was  then  a  white  regiment,  not  one 
of  the  nicest  in  the  service,  nor,  if  all  tales 
be  true  that  have  been  told  about  it,  a  very 
harmonious  one  as  regarded  its  officers. 
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Possibly  its  character  may  in  some  degree 
be  explained  by  saying  that  it  was  com- 
manded by  a  man  who  had  risen  from  the 
ranks.  This  colonel,  now  an  elderly  man, 
although  he  undoubtedly  possessed  many 
soldierly  qualities,  knew  not  the  art  of 
making  himself  agreeable;  and  although 
he  ruled  with  a  pretty  tight  hand,  there 
was  very  little  affection  for  him  either 
among  the  officers  or  in  the  ranks.  His 
name  was  Samuel  Sowers,  but  he  was 
generally  known  as  Sour  Sam. 

Now  as  Sour  Sam's  regiment  had  been 
some  time  abroad,  and  as  (as  has  been 
hinted)  it  did  not  work  together  in  perfect 
concord,  it  was  not  altogether  astonishing 
that  a  little  insubordinate  feeling  some- 
times gathered  in  it.  But  military  law 
was  severe  in  those  days,  and  Sam  never 
hesitated  to  put  it  in  force ;  so  everybody 
knew  that  indiscipline,  where  he  was  con- 
cerned, was  a  dangerous  thing.  It  had, 
however,  unfortunately  happened  thatjone 
of  those  disturbing  spirits  who  are  known 
in  the  services  as  *' lawyers"  had  lately 
come  out  with  a  draft  and  done  a  deal  of 
mischief.  He  was  a  long-tongued,  plaus- 
ible knave,  who  managed  to  acquire  a 
certain  influence  among  the  men,  which 
influence  he  used  for  Fomenting  discon- 
tent. How  far  things  had  gone  was  never 
made  public;  but  I  am  afraid  that  some 
dangerous  plots  were  hatching.  So  far 
as  was  known,  the  colonel  was  quite  igno- 
rant of  the  state  of  things,  and  the  action 
he  took  afterwards  was  quoted  as  proof 
of  his  extreme  readiness  and  presence  of 
mind  on  emergency ;  be  no  doubt  showed 
firmness  and  decision,  but  I  doubt  whether 
he  could  have  been  kept  in  the  dark  up  to 
the  point  where  he  interfered  —  he  was 
too  shrewd  and  too  heedful  for  that. 

Suspecting  evil  or  not,  he  had  an  ugly 
case  to  deal  with  one  morning.  There 
was  a  parade  between  five  and  six  (thus 
early  on  account  of  th«  heat),  and  the  pro- 
ceedings had  not  lasted  long  when  consid- 
erable unsteadiness  was  observed  in  the 
ranks,  particularly  in  one  wing.  Having 
once  or  twice  called  upon  the  men  to  be 
steady,  and  upon  the  officers  to  check  dis- 
order, old  Sam  at  length  rode  up  to  the 
disturbed  point,  crying,  "Are  the  men 
mad  ?  what  the  devil's  the  matter?  "  when 
his  eye  lighted  upon  the  **  lawyer  "  whom 
I  have  mentioned,  flinging  himself  about, 
pushing  other  men,  and  evidently  endeav- 
oring to  produce  a  commotion.  **  Let 
that  man  fall  out,"  said  the  colonel. 
**  Private  Skinner  to  the  front."  Private 
Skinner  did  not  seem  half  inclined  to 
obey;  but  his  captain  coming  up  to  him 


and  ordering  him  out,  he  thought  proper 
to  advance,  but  in  mostunmilitary  fashion. 

"Hillo!  what  the  devil's  this?"  ex- 
claimed the  colonel.  **  Carry  your  arms, 
soldier,  and  behave  in  a  less  slovenly  way, 
or  ril  send  you  to  the  guard-room."  Skin- 
ner, however,  only  carried  himself  more 
improperly;  he  flung  down  his  firelock, 
and  said  something  about  having  been 
kept  a  cursed  sight  too  long  on  parade. 

** Oh,  that's  your  idea,  is  it? "said  the 
colonel.  Then,  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, **  Send  a  corporal  and  a  file  of  men 
from  the  5th  Company  to  make  this  man 
prisoner.  Send  a  drum  to  the  front.  Fall 
out  Captain  Loveday,  Captain  Fisher,  and 
Lieutenant  Slade,  who  will  immediately 
try  Private  Skinner  of  the  5th  Company 
for  insubordination.  Let  the  regiment 
order  arms  and  stand  at  ease." 

In  less  than  five  minutes  from  the  com- 
mission of  his  offence,  Private  Skinner 
was  arraigned  before  this  improvised  tri- 
bunal. The  other  men,  rather  astonished 
at  the  unusual  occurrence,  were  of  a  sud- 
den quiet,  and  looked  curiously  on.  There 
was  little  need  of  formality  or  evidence. 
The  members  of  the  court  were  them- 
selves witnesses  of  the  crime.  In  another 
five  minutes  they  had  pronounced  the  of- 
fender guilty,  and  sentenced  him  (such  a 
court  was  competent  to  do  so  in  those 
days)  to  receive  two  hundred  lashes. 

Captain  L,oveday  reported  this  result  to 
Colonel  Sowers,  who  was  about  to  coo- 
firm  the  sentence,  and  have  it  then  and 
there  carried  into  effect,  when,  always 
cautious  and  coo),  he  said :  "  On  consid- 
eration, I  won't  confirm  on  the  spot.  The 
man  was  insolent  to  me  personally,  and  I 
must  not  appear  vindictive.  I'll  dismiss 
the  men  to  breakfast,  but  let  the  assembly 
sound  again  at  ten  o'clock."  The  pris- 
oner was  taken  to  the  guard-room,  to 
breakfast  with  what  appetite  he  might; 
add  the  men  at  their  messes  were  excited 
enough  about  what  had  happened,  and  the 
mischance  which  had  come  to  the  leader 
of  their  indiscretions. 

Sour  Sam  took  his  repast  of  pigeons, 
avocado  pears,  bread  and  honey ;  possibly 
he  took  counsel  also  with  himself,  but  I 
rather  think  the  old  chief's  mind  was  made 
up  before  be  saw  his  meal.  At  ten  o'clock 
the  bugle  sounded,  and  the  regiment  fell 
in.  It  was  not,  however,  marched  out  o( 
the  barrack  enclosure,  but  to  a  retired 
portion  thereof,  where  a  high  wall  and 
some  palm-trees  made  a  shade.  Here  it 
was  formed  on  three  sides  of  a  square, 
facing  inwards;  while  00  the  fourth  side, 
close  to  the  wall,  stood  the  ugly  triangle. 
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to  which  were  fastened  the  transgressors 
who  underwent  corporal  punishment.  The 
regimental  doctor  stood  near,  as  did  also 
the  druiD*major,  and  three  stout  drum- 
mers. 

**  March  up  the  prisoner,"  ordered  the 
colooel.  And  thereupon  came  forward 
ao  escort  guarding  the  rebellious  Skinner, 
who  seemed  sobered  by  his  two  or  three 
hours  of  reflection;  for  he  looked  pale, 
and  cast  glances  that  were  anything  but 
affectionate  at  the  uninviting  tripod.  The 
seateoce  of  the  court  was  then  confirmed, 
aod  the  punishment  ordered  to  be  inflicted 
OD  the  spot. 

Skinner,  as  he  took  off  his  coat  and 
prepared  himself  for  his  ordeal,  quailed 
so,  and  pat  on  such  a  rueful  look,  that  the 
men,  his  pupils,  who  were  observing  him, 
were  rather  puzzled. 

"He's  never  flinching?"  whispered  a 
grenadier  to  his  left-hand  man. 

"Not  possible,*'  was  the  scarce  audible 
reply ;  »•  but,  by  — !  he  looks  queer." 

The  faith  of  the  misguided  men  was 
beginning  to  be  shaken.  The  prepara- 
tioDs,  however,  went  on.  The  doctor, 
having  felt  the  prisoner's  pulse,  made  no 
objection  to  the  punishment  taking  place, 
notwithstanding  a  most  appealing  look 
from  Skinner  to  him.  This  look,  which 
the  men  saw,  disgusted  them  infinitely; 
for  they  like  to  see  a  culprit,  when  he  has 
outraged  the  law,  go  through  his  expiation 
like  a  man.  In  another  minute  the  craven 
wretch  was  fast  in  position ;  the  executive 
drummer  was  ordered  to  do  his  duty,  and 
the  first  lash  fell  across  the  man's  shoul- 
ders. He  had  kept  himself  from  exclaim- 
ing hitherto,  but  now  he  yelled.  "  One," 
called  the  drum-major,  in  a  strong,  ringing 
tone,  and  the  cat  fell  again.  Another 
shriek,  and  the  drum-major  called  **  two" 
in  bis  impassive  monotone.  The  third  cut 
elicited  a  long  howl,  and  the  men  by  this 
time  were  visibly  disturbed.  Audibly  they 
were  murmuring,  "  Blast  him !  he's  dung- 
hill;" "I'll  never  drink  nor  play  again 
with  such  a  creature  as  that;"  while  the 
officers  were  calling,  "  Steady,  men,  steady. 
Look  to  your  front,  and  not  a  word." 

At  the  drum-major's  announcement  of 
*' six,"  the  would-be  mutineer,  in  his  mis- 
ery, after  yelling  like  a  hound,  cried  out, 
pain  and  terror  making  him  forget  respect 
aod  policy,  — 

**Sam,  Sam,  let  me  down  this  time«  and 
I'll  never  ofiend  you  again  as  long  as  I 
live ! " 

The  colonel,  not  in  the  least  discom- 
posed by  the  familiar  address,  sat  heavy 
on  his  horse,  and  was  heard  to  mutter,  — 


"No,  I'll  be  damned  if  I  do.  If  the 
doctor  doesn't  take  you  down,  you'll  get 
your  whole  sentence.'' 

And  the  miserable  castigation  went  on. 
The  drum-major  had,  however,  not  got  to 
**  twenty,"  when  the  doctor,  observing  the 
fellow's  head  to  droop,  held  up  his  band 
to  the  drummer  to  arrest  the  lash,  and 
again  felt  the  man's  pulse. 

*'  He's  not  fit  to  take  any  more,  sir," 
called  the  doctor,  raising  his  hand  to  his 
hat. 

"  Oh  ! "  said  the  colonel,  "then  take  him 
down  and  march  him  to  hospital.  He's 
hardly  the  man  to  lead  a  mutiny." 

A  suppressed  something  — it  was  like 
a  mufHed  cheer  —  came  from  the  ranks  at 
this  remark.  The  officers  again  called 
"  Steady,"  and  "  Silence ;  "  the  prisoner 
disappeared;  and  the  colonel,  before  he 
wheeled  back  into  line,  turned  to  his  men 
and  said,  — 

"Soldiers,  that's  not  the  sort  of  fellow 
to  lead  men  with  any  heart  in  them.  His 
behavior  has  been  a  better  lesson  than 
anything  I  could  say  if  I  bad  talked  for 
an  hour." 

He  had  served  in  the  ranks  himself,  be 
it  remembered,  and  knew  well  what  the 
rank  and  file  were  made  of. 

Thus  ended  the  drumhead  court-mar- 
tial; but  thus  did  not  end  the  punishment 
of  Private  Skinner,  the  self-elected  mili- 
tary tribune.  Before  his  couple  of  days* 
rest  in  hospital  were  over,  he  was  aware, 
through  the  sick  orderlies,  of  the  sad  im- 
pression which  his  poltroonery  had  cre- 
ated among  his  comrades.  It  was  not 
unusual  to  see  a  man  take  a  pretty  severe 
flogging  without  flinching  or  making  the 
slightest  moan,  and  this  when  he  had 
been  seduced  by  infirmity  or  temper  into 
breach  of  discipline;  but  it  especially  be- 
hoved a  deliberate  offender,  who  had  put 
himself  forward  to  try  conclusions  with 
the  law,  and  to  lead  the  necks  of  others 
into  the  halter,  to  show  that  he  had  got 
some  backbone  in  him.  The  fellow  was 
jeered  at,  annoyed,  shunned  as  a  comrade, 
and  in  every  permissible  way  made  to  feel 
the  weight  of  adverse  opinion.  I  heard 
that,  when  he  shortly  after  died  of  fever, 
he  considered  his  end  as  really  a  release. 
As  for  Sour  Sam,  he  became  for  a  time  a 
popular  colonel;  but  he  couldn't,  or  he 
didn't  care  to,  improve  such  occasions, 
and  subsided  again  to  his  old  position  — 
respected  but  not  loved.  He  was  always, 
however,  colonel  of  his  own  regiment  up 
to  the  time  when,  according  to  the  changes 
of  the  service,  he  ceased  to  hold  a  regi- 
mental command. 
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SOME  DISSENTING  ACQUAINTANCES. 

When,  a  little  above,  I  said,  in  writing 
of  the  sempstress  Temperance,  tKkt  I  once 
had  a  tolerably  extensive  acquaintance 
among  the  **unco  guid,"  I  was  thinking 
principally,  though  not  exclusively,  of 
Wesleyan  Methodists.  These,  though 
very  rigid  in  matters  of  conduct,  and 
though  a  little  too  sour  in  some  cases  to 
appear  very  pleasant  to  the  outside  world, 
were,  I  believe,  for  the  most  part  quite 
sincere  Christians,  endeavoring  to  live 
according  to  their  profession.  They  were, 
when  I  knew  most  about  them,  on  excel- 
lent terms  with  the  Church  of  England, 
where  they  never  objected  to  attending 
service  on  days  which  were  not  recog- 
nized as  holy-days  by  their  own  persua- 
sion, where  they  were  for  the  most  part 
(and  would  have  thought  it  a  scandal  if 
they  were  not)  christened  and  married, 
and  in  the  precincts  of  which  they  were 
invariably  buried  according  to  the  rite  of 
the  Establishment.  Their  rivalry  with 
the  State  Church  was  not  then  political ; 
it  was  more  in  the  way  of  zeal,  sincerity, 
and  bringing  a  sense  of  religion  to  the 
minds  of  the  people.  And  in  tbis  emula- 
tion they  were  very  successful,  as  was 
apparent  not  only  by  the  numbers  who 
joined  their  societies,  but  by  the  conduct 
of  all  the  more  earnest  of  the  Established 
clergy,  who  hastened  to  forsake  the  ways 
of  the  jolly,  sporting,  self-indulgent,  and 
often  not  very  mural  parsons  of  old  days, 
and  to  conform  themselves  in  dress,  hab- 
its of  life,  and  preaching,  to  the  Dissent- 
ing standard.  The  character  of  Wesley's 
work  was  by  that  time  understood,  and 
in  many  quarters  appreciated.  That  he 
had  been  in  former  days  most  unjustly 
regarded  is  apparent  from  remarks  in 
the  literature  of  those  times.  I  lately 
came  across  a  passage  in  Walpole's  *'  Last 
Journals "  which  contains  proof  of  how 
cruelly  the  man  was  misunderstood. 
"Wesley,"  says  Walpole,  "the  artful 
patriarch  of  the  Methodists,  to  court  his 
patron  Lord  Dartmouth,  published  a  calm 
address  to  the  colonies,  where  he  knew 
it  had  no  chance  of  being  seen.  He 
probably  hoped  for  a  deanery  or  a  bish- 
opric." 

Nobody  in  my  time  refused  respect  to 
Wesley  ;  but  I  think  that  his  followers,  by 
demonstrations  of  superior  sanctity,  and 
by  a  little  censoriousness  now  and  then, 
produced  two  very  undesirable  effects. 
First,  they  made  the  less  serious  world 
outside  of  their  fold  rather  spiteful  to- 
wards them,  and  very  ready  to  mark  and 


to  publish  any  slip  that  one  of  their  fra- 
ternity might  make ;  and  of  course  they 
did  stumble  sometime^.  Second,  they 
caused  the  profaner  spirits  of  the  day  to 
be  more  profane  in  speech  and  act  than 
they  otherwise  would  have  been,  out  of 
sheer  resistance  to  the  spiritual  tyranny 
(as  the  profane  ones  called  it)  which  the 
Methodists  had  in  some  degree  estab- 
lished, and  were  endeavoring  to  extend. 
Frequenters  of  ale-houses,  games,  fairs, 
cock-fights,  merry-makings,  and  so  on, 
were  often  hit  very  hard  by  the  faithful; 
and  they  retaliated  by  being  guilty  of  much 
irreverence  which,  without  the  so-cailed 
provocation  of  the  saints,  they  probably 
would  have  kept  clear  of. 

As  regards  the  exultation  with  which 
any  lapse  of  theirs  was  marked,  I  remem- 
ber one  gross  immorality  committed  un- 
der the  cloak  of  religion,  which  caused 
the  enemies  of  the  society  very  loudly 
to  blaspheme.  That  was  a  really  bad 
and  damaging  business.  But  there  were 
smaller  failings,  often  in  the  direction  of 
ebriety,  to  which  some  of  the  poor  souls 
were  tempted  (we  know  what  a  tempta- 
tion drink  is  in  certain  temperaments): 
and  didn't  the  unconverted  call  *^Fie 
upon  them  !  fie  upon  them  !  There,  there, 
so  would  we  have  it ! "  I  remember  a 
wretched  preacher  whose  wife  was  afflicted 
with  dipsomania;  and  I  need  hardly  de- 
scribe the  sort  of  life  he  led,  between  the 
holy  horror  of  saints  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  impious  satisfaction  of  sinners  on  the 
other. 

One  very  weak  vessel,  a  demonstrative 
brother,  and  a  stickler  for  mint,  anise,  and 
cumin,  more  than  once  brought  great 
scandal  on  his  people.  He  was  a  butcher: 
and  one  market  day,  when  suddenly  the 
magistrates  made  an  inspection  of  weights 
and  measures,  it  was  found  that  he  had 
no  steelyard. 

"  This  is  very  strange,"  said  a  justice; 
"you  stand  here  selling  flesh,  and  you've 
no  means  of  weighing  what  you  sell.  How 
on  earth  do  you  arrange  with  your  custom- 
ers ?  " 

"  I  borreys." 

"Rather  a  poor  dependence,  when  all 
are  selling,  for  you  to  weigh  with  other 
people's  balances." 

The  inspectors  were  not  at  all  satisfied; 
but  it  was  not  a  punishable  ofiEence  to  be 
without  a  steelyard :  and,  though  feelin;; 
themselves  to  be  baffled,  they  were  p.*>5>- 
ing  to  another  stall,  when  an  old  woman 
came  running  out  from  a  shed  hard  ly. 
calling,  — 

"Lord,    measters!    here    they   be.    1 
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guessed  what  th'  ould  cheat  was  after,  and 
I  found  'em  behind  the  door." 

Sad  to  relate,  the  steelyard  was  found  to 
be  false  in  a  considerable  degree,  and  not 
io  favor  of  the  buyer.  The  case  was  sifted 
in  a  magistrate's  court ;  the  brother  had  a 
narrow  escape  of  the  treadmill ;  the  com- 
motion in  Bethel  was  very  grievous  ;  and 
the  ungodly  triumphed  not  a  little. 

As  to  what  was  said  above  about  many 
men  acting  and  speaking  with  a  freedom 
which  they  did  not  really  feel,  as  a  sort  of 
defiance  to  the  warnings  and  denuncia- 
tions of  the  righteous,  I  shall  never  forget 
a  speech  which  once  I  heard  from  a  man 
who  knew  a  great  deal  better  than  he 
spoke.  I  was  very  little  at  the  time  — so 
little  that  there  must  have  been  some  spe- 
cial reason  why  I  was,  in  a  public  place, 
standing  one  day  near  one  or  two  men, 
without  anybody  from  home  near  me.  At 
that  time  I  don't  think  that  I  had  ever 
heard  a  breath  that  was  sceptical  or  sco£E- 
ing  with  regard  to  religion,  and  did  not 
know  that  such  thing  could  be.  I  could 
not  help  hearing  the  conversation  of  the 
men  near  me,  and  was  very  much  dis- 
turbed to  hear  one  of  them  say  (probably 
in  allusion  to  the  Dissenters)  something 
about  their  **  preaching  and  praying  hum- 
bug." I  concluded  that  the  speaker  had 
forgotten  himself,  and  ventured  to  say,  — 

**0h,  Mr.  Saunders,  you  don't  mean 
that?" 

The  answer  was,  "  Not  mean  it,  my 
dear;  why  shouldn't  I  mean  it?" 

The  discussion  had  already  got  too 
hard  for  me,  who  never  deemed  that,  upon 
such  a  matter,  there  could  be  two  opinions 
at  all ;  but  I  did  manage  to  rejoin,  — 

"  Because  people  who  can  talk  that  way 
will  never  go  to  heaven." 

"My dear," said  the  reprobate,  with  the 
utmost  mildness,  "  I  don't  want  to  go  to 
heaven;  have  got  no  fancy  for  heaven. 
1  shouldn't  like  the  place,  by  all  accounts 
that  I  can  get  of  it." 

Doubtful  whether  I  heard  aright,  I 
stared  for  a  second  at  my  antagonist ; 
then,  utterly  shocked  and  frightened,  1 
made  off  as  fast  as  my  legs  would  carry 
me.  Home  was  too  distant,  and  my  bur- 
den too  heavy,  for  me  to  wend  my  way 
straight  thither ;  so  I  rushed  at  the  door 
of  a  relative  who  lived  near ;  and  when  I 
could  recover  breath  and  utterance  after 
such  a  shock,  renewed  my  grief  by  re- 
peating what  I  had  heard.  My  relative 
calmed  me,  and  sent  me  home  under  es- 
cort, advanced  one  step  in  acquaintance 
with  the  works  of  the  devil. 

The  man  who  had  so  disturbed  me  was 


not  (as  I  came  to  know  afterwards)  a  very 
wicked  person  or  an  evil  liver.  He  went 
regularly  to  church,  and  bore  a  very  good 
character,  though  doubtless  it  was  always 
true  of  him  that  he  did  not  govern  his 
tongue  very  strictly.  After  I  was  grown 
up*  I  saw  him  upon  what  proved  to  be  his 
deathbed,  w,hen  he  spoke  calmly  of  hi6 
approaching  end,  and  made  so  many  re- 
marks about  the. conduct  of  his  funeral,  as 
made  one  hope,  from  his  anxiety  about  be- 
ginning the  journey,  that  he  had  at  length 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  some  goal  at 
which  he  might  not  object  to  arrive. 

My  friends  the  Nonconformists  once 
made  a  serious  mistake,  for  which  they 
might  have  had  to  pay ;  but  I  think  they  es- 
caped on  promise  of  not  repeating  the 
error.  They  held  a  feast  —  whether  of  a  re- 
ligious, secular,  or  mixed  character,  I  can- 
not say ;  but  it  was  a  substantial  entertain- 
ment, whereat  were  discussed  pies,  pud- 
dings, cold  dishes,  and  such  solid  food  as  is 
generally  to  be  found  at  picnics ;  and  they 
held  it  in  their  chapel.  A  few  days  after, 
they  had  notice  that  the  chapel,  having 
been  put  to  decidedly  secular  use,  had  be- 
come chargeable  with  various  rates,  taxes, 
and  licenses.  How  they  came  to  make  such 
a  blunder  puzzles  me  now  more  than  it  did 
at  the  time,  for  they  had  many  shrewd, 
cautious  members  in  their  society.  I 
ought  to  add,  too,  that  a  great  many  of 
them  were  sincere  and  conscientious 
Christians.  My  thoughts,  I  find,  have 
been  running  over  things  which  tell  against 
them,  but  that  is  accident;  I  am  quite 
aware  that  they  effected  a  great  deal  of 
good  which  but  for  them  would  never  have 
been  done  at  all.  And  it  is  with  much 
sorrow  of  heart  that  I  compare  the  simpler 
Dissenters  whom  I  knew  with  the  political 
fraternities  that  have  succeeded  them.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  there  was  not  one  of 
my  acquaintances  of  old  days  who  would 
not  have  entertained  as  great  a  horror  of 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  as  I  do.  Yet  I  have  lived 
to  see  a  leading  Dissenter  pointing  out 
this  same  Bradlaugh  to  a  constituency  as 
a  fit  and  proper  person  to  send  to  Parlia- 
ment. 

ABOUT   MAYORS. 

This  year  London  has  had  to  lament 
the  death  of  the  lord  mayor,  it  being  more 
than  an  age  since  a  former  lord  mayor 
died  in  office.  According  to  the  notices 
which  have  been  going  the  round  of  the 
papers,  lord  mayors  were  much  more  given 
to  dying  while  in  office  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  I  have  not  calculated  the  chances 
according  to  La  Place  or  De  Morgan,  but 
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I  should  judge  that,  as  the  office  is  seldom 
held  for  more  than  a  year,  the  odds  are 
against  the  decease  of  any  lord  mayor 
while  in  the  chair.  A  few  months  ago 
the  opinion  was  prevalent  that  there  would 
soon  be  no  lord  mayor  either  to  live  or  die 
—  that  the  office  was  doomed,  in  fact. 
But  the  mayoralty  has  since  shown  itself 
not  so  easy  a  thing  to  kill.  It  is  only  fair 
that  an  office  which  has  lasted  so  long  and 
become  so  venerable  should  be  spared  and 
cherished  until  clear  proof  can  be  adduced 
that  it  is  no  longer  serviceable,  and  I  am 
not  aware  that  such  proof  has  been  forth- 
coming. Though  I  know  very  little  about 
civic  business,  never  go  to  see  the  annual 
show,  and  never  attend  the  lord  mayor's 
feasts,  yet  I  own  that  I  should  regret  much 
to  know  that  the  mayoralty  had  become  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

I  suppose  that  nine-tenths  of  the  part 
of  our  population  who  could  claim  benefit 
of  clergy  make  acquaintance  with  the 
lord  mayor  of  London  through  "  Whitting- 
ton  and  his  Cat."  That  sounds  but  a  frail 
link  of  attachment ;  nevertheless,  it  has 
probably  given  the  august  wearer  of  the 
chain  a  considerable  hold  on  our  affec- 
tions. And  there  are  little  passages  in 
the  chronicles  of  the  realm  connecting  the 
mayoralty  with  the  pride,  pomp,  and  cir- 
cumstance of  the  past,  which  must  plead 
eloquently  for  it  with  all  who  have  not  a 
craze  for  pulling  down.  I  confess  to  a 
great  respect  for  Walworth,  the  magistrate 
who  smote  Wat  Tyler  with  his  mace.  I 
am  quite  satisfiecf  that  he  was  the  man 
who  really  put  down  the  insurrection  and, 
for  that  turn,  saved  the  State.  As  for 
Richard,  I  don't  believe  it  was  in  him  to 
win  over  the  people  as  he  is  reported  to 
have  done.  It  may  have  been  politic  to 
give  the  king  the  credit,  but  1  have  always 
accorded  the  whole  honor  of  that  eventful 
day  to  the  lord  mayor.  Walworth  did  not 
incline  to  the  belief  that  "force  is  no 
remedy,"  but  has  left  us  a  pretty  apt  ex- 
ample of  the  fallacy  of  that  doctrine.  If 
we  had  understood,  like  him,  the  use  of 
force,  and  been  as  bold  as  he  was  in  the 
application  of  it,  we  might  have  smashed 
the  Mahdi,  instead  of  being,  as  we  are, 
the  laughing-stock  of  all  Europe.  The 
mayors  held,  no  doubt,  perilous  places 
during  all  our  civil  wars ;  and  if  we  reflect 
on  the  offer  of  the  crown  made  by  the 
lord  mayor  and  corporation  to  Richard 
1 1 1.,  it  must  be  clear  that  —  at  least  some- 
times—  the  good-will  of  the  civic  body 
was  of  vast  importance.  It  is  to  be  sup- 
posed, too,  that  if  the  ill-advised  king 
Charles  had  marched  on  London  from  Ox- 


ford, the  lord  mayor  would  have  smarted 
for  the  part  he  took  on  the  side  of  tbe 
Parliament. 

On  looking  into  Haydn,  I  find  that  Lon- 
don first  had  a  maire  or  mayor  in  Heory 
II.'s  time,  and  that  it  first  had  a  right 
honorable  lord  mayor  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  I  also  read  that  in  1303  Sir 
Henry  Pickard,  who  had  been  lord  mayor 
iQ  I357f  sumptuously  entertained  in  one 
day  four  monarchs  —  Edward,  king  of  En- 
gland ;  John,  king  of  France ;  the  king  of 
Cyprus;  and  David,  king  of  Scotland,— 
the  Black  Prince  and  many  of  the  nobility 
being  present. 

Smce  communication  between  the  prov- 
inces and  London  has  become  so  easy, 
provincial  mayors  have  been  fond  of 
claiming  fraternity  with  the  great  city 
magnate,  and  of  coming  to  town  to  show 
themselves  on  grand  occasions.  There 
is,  however,  one  of  these  provincials  who 
will  by  no  means  admit  that  any  efful- 
gence can  be  reflected  on  him  by  his 
"forgathering"  with  the  London  authori- 
ties; this  is  the  lord  mayor  of  York, 
whose  is  the  elder  lordship  of  the  two. 
The  London  magistrate  can  well  afford  to 
yield  precedence  to  his  brother  of  York 
whenever  the  two  come  into  juxtaposition, 
because  he  is  infinitely  the  stronger  io 
point  of  wealth  and  state ;  and  as  to  ail 
other  English  mayors,  they  are  to  him  like 
stars  when  the  sun  is  awake.  Even  io 
the  provinces,  however,  the  municipal 
presidency  might  be  attended  with  some 
danger.  I  read  in  Carew  that  the  mayor 
of  Bodmin  in  Cornwall,  by  name  Boyer, 
was  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  hanged 
before  his  own  door,  for  his  conduct  io 
regard  to  some  local  disturbance.  Carew, 
in  first  announcing  the  fact,  makes  it  ap- 
pear as  startling  as  possible  by  saying 
that  Sir  Anthony  Kingston,  the  provost- 
marshal  of  the  king's  army,  after  being 
entertained  by  Bover,  took  him  out  and 
hanged  him.  But  he  afterwards  smooths 
away  the  extreme  sharpness  of  the  facts  by 
admitting  that  Kingston  did  not  condemn 
the  mayor,  but  only  came  to  carry  oat  a 
sentence  pronounced  elsewhere ;  and  that 
he  sat  at  Boyer*s  table  in  order  that  he 
might  gain  a  little  time  to  give  certain 
hints  of  impending  fate  which,  if  be  (the 
mayor)  could  have  understood  them,  mij^ht 
have  warned  him  to  make  his  escape  be* 
fore  he  was  arrested.  As  I  receive  the 
narration,  Kingston  would  have  been  glad 
if  Boyer  had  taken  himself  ofiE.  After  the 
stupid  fellow  had  failed  to  do  so,  and  was 
seized,  a  follower  of  his,  who  bad  been 
engaged  in  the  cororootioa  for  wbicb  be 
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suffered,  stood  forth  and  offered  to  die  in 
bis  place*  acknowledging  that  be  was 
equally  guilty.  Sir  Anthony  did  not  ac- 
cept the  substitute,  and  was  thought  to 
show  clemency  in  not  hanging  the  man 
after  his  leader. 

There  was  a  mayor  of  Brecon  knighted 
in  her  present  Majesty's  reign  for  a  very 
gallant  defence  of  bis  town  ball,  which 
was  attacked  by  an  immense  mob  of  many 
thousands,  headed  bv  one  Frost.  The 
only  troops  available  for  the  defence  were 
a  subaltern's  party.  They  manned  the 
building,  were  supported  most  gallantly 
aod  decidedly  by  the  mayor,  and  in  turn 
made  a  vigorous,  and,  as  it  turned  out, 
successful  defence.  The  mob,  being  so 
numerous,  took  a  good  deal  of  sbooiing: 
from  the  small  detachment  before  it  would 
retreat ;  but  fortunately  it  was  unable  to 
wear  out  the  smart  little  band,  and  finally 
it  took  itself  off,  leaving  several  patriots 
dead  and  wounded  on  the  field.  The  sol- 
diers possibly  would  not  have  held  out  as 
they  did  but  for  the  unwavering  civil  sup- 
port of  the  magistrate,  who  never  flinched 
from  his  duty;  and  the  corporation  would 
not  have  saved  their  hall  if  the  military 
had  not  stood  by  them  with  extraordinary 
valor  and  constancy.  The  brave  mayor 
was  wounded  during  the  attack,  but  did 
not  forsake  his  post.  He  was  rewarded, 
as  I  have  said,  by  getting  a  handle  put  to 
bis  name,  and  the  subaltern  who  con- 
ducted the  defence  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  captain. 

Later  on  than  that,  a  mayor  of  Preston 
behaved  very  well  in  suppressing  a  seri- 
ous riot.  I  bad  the  account  of  the  affair 
from  an  eyewitness,  who  told  me  that 
eleven  persons  were  killed  before  the  riot- 
ers would  disperse.  In  this  case  one  of 
the  insurgents  was  thought  to  have  be- 
haved with  great  bravery;  for,  after  the 
troops  got  the  order  to* "  make  ready " 
(which  generally  rather  staggers  a  tumul- 
tuous assemblage,  although  it  may  have 
been  obstinate  enough  up  to  that  point), 
he  shouted  to  the  mob  to  stand  fast  and 
fear  nothing,  ran  out  and  headed  them, 
and  led  as  many  as  would  follow  him 
almost  up  to  the  muzzles  of  the  muskets. 
At  the  first  discharge  he  fell,  shot  through 
the  spine.  The  wounded  were,  of  course, 
taken  to  hospital,  and  there  all  the  medi- 
cal men  in  the  town  did  what  they  could 
for  their  relief.  My  informant,  speaking 
to  his  doctor  the  following  day,  remarked  : 
"Well,  though  that  fellow  who  waved 
them  on  may  have  been  a  rebel,  he  was  a 
gallant  man  ;  pity  his  cause  was  so  bad." 
To  which  the  doctor  rejoined,  — 


"  I  am  not  so  sure  about  his  bravery. 
He  lost  bis  life  (for  he  must  die)  under  a 
misapprehension.  He  thought  the  old 
orders  were  still  in  force,  which  enjoined 
her  Majesty's  troops  when  acting  against 
a  mob  to  load  the  first  time  with  blank 
cartridge ;  so,  believing  that  there  was 
absolutely  no  danger  until  the  second  dis- 
charge, he  thought  he  could  afford  to  act 
the  hero." 

This  fellow  was  too  clever  by  half. 
There  had  been  an  order  about  firing  first 
with  blank  cartridge,  the  object  of  it  being, 
of  course,  to  frighten  rioters  without  in- 
juring them ;  but  when  this  order  came 
to  be  generally  known,  and  it  could  no 
longer  serve  a  merciful  purpose,  it  was 
rescinded.  No  such  order  was  in  force 
at  the  time  of  the  last  riot  which  I  have 
mentioned. 

"HOBART  PACHA  AND  THE  TORPEDO. 

In  the  last  section  I  drifted  towards 
gunpowder.  That  being  so,  I  could 
scarcely  avoid  casting  a  thought  towards 
what  Hobart  Pacha  wrote  in  a  recent  issue 
of  this  magazine  regarding  torpedoes.* 
The  submarine  mine  or  infernal  machine 
is  to  the  imagination  so  formidable  an 
agent  that  one  does  not  wonder  at  the 
thought  of  it  producing  a**  scare."  The 
scare  can  never,  by  mere  pen  and  ink,  be 
shown  to  be  uncalled  for;  nothing  but 
experience  of  the  torpedo  not  being  so 
deadly  as  it  is  painted  can  ever  relieve 
our  minds  as  to  its  effects.  It  must  be 
used  in  war  before  we  can  discover  the 
extent  to  which  it  can  revolutionize  opera- 
tions of  war ;  so  that,  for  the  present  the 
torpedo  is  an  object  of  speculation  to  the 
great  mass  of  naval  and  military  men,  as 
well  as  to  civilians;  and  a  sufficiently 
ugl3'-looking  object  it  is. 

Hobart  Pacha,  however,  has  had  (what 
so  few  have  had)  some  experience  of  the 
power  of  the  torpedo  —  not  a  conclusive 
experience  (I  don't  gather  from  his  paper 
that  he  pretends  to  that),  but  enough  to 
make  him  one  of  the  best  living  witnesses, 
if  not  the  very  best  living  witness,  of  what 
the  torpedo  can  effect,  and  how  its  benev- 
olent intentions  may  be  foiled.  So,  as 
the  case  now  stands,  we  may,  I  think,  take 
comfort ;  and  we  may  say  with  Bottom  to 
the  fair  beings  who  were  already  enough 
harassed  by  the  perils  of  the  seas:  "  La- 
dies, or  fair  ladies,  I  would  wish  you,  or,  I 
would  request  you,  or,  I  would  entreat  you, 
not  to  fear,  not  to  tremble;  my  life  for 
yours."    Waiting  farther  trial,  we  have  the 
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testimony  and  the  opinion  of  an  expert  to 
the  effect  that  alarm  on  this  subject  is  more 
a  scare  than  a  well-founded  apprehension. 
For  my  part,  I  am  quite  inclined  to  think 
with  Hobart  Pacha,  not  only  out  of  re- 
spect for  the  arguments  which  he  has 
used  while  discussing  the  subject,  but  for 
another  reason  which  I  will  venture  to 
state. 

Hitherto  the  terror  of  mines,  petards, 
powder  bags,  and  other  agencies  for  pro- 
ducing sudden  demolitions  and  eruptions 
in  war,  has  been  out  of  proportion  to  their 
general  effects  on  the  operations.  Now 
and  then,  no  doubt,  a  mine  well  designed, 
well  executed,  and  exploded  at  the  right 
moment,  may  have  appreciably  affected  a 
siege,  a  defence,  a  depot,  or  a  military 
movement;  but  I  am  informed  that  if  the 
whole  number  of  mines  that  may  have 
been  used  in  a  war  or  a  campaign  be 
weighed  against  the  share  they  may  have 
had  in  producing  the  result  of  it,  the  real 
importance  of  explosions  will  be  much 
diminished  in  the  mind  of  the  inquirer. 
Why  this  is  so  I  do  not  find  it  so  easy  to 
state.  Certainly  a  mine  might  be  so  con- 
structed and  exploded  as  to  do  in  an  in- 
stant what  it  might  take  months  to  do  by 
other  means,  or  what  perhaps  slower 
means  might  never  effect  at  all.  A  clev- 
erly managed  explosion  might  destroy 
thousands  of  men,  indispensable  bulwarks, 
stores  innumerable;  it  might  open  or 
block  a  passage;  it  might  disorganize  and 
bring  to  naught  an  excellently  planned 
movement.  But  somehow  or  other  in 
practice  what  mining  does  effect  is  infin- 
itely less  than  what  it  might  effect.  If 
the  powers  of  gunpowder  and  detonating 
substances  are  beyond  question  irresisti- 
ble, the  conditions  under  which  those 
powers  become  operative  seem  difficult  to 
conjoin  amid  the  chances,  the  changes, 
the  scares,  the  hurries,  the  mistakes  of 
actual  warfare. 

In  old  days,  I  believe,  when  gunpowder 
was  much  inferior  in  quality  to  what  it 
now  is,  and  much  more  difficult  to  accu- 
mulate in  large  quantity,  it  was  quite  a 
common  thing,  when  once  a  general  had 
succeeded  in  constructing  a  formidable 
mine,  to  consider  the  struggle  between 
him  and  his  opponent  as  settled.  He  in- 
vited the  other  side  to  send  a  commission 
of  officers  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
and  testifying  that  the  mine  had  really 
been  made  and  loaded ;  and  the  result  of 
such  a  survey  often  was  a  capitulation  or 
a  retreat,  under  the  conviction  that  to  hold 
out  while  such  a  factor  was  ready  to  blow 
them  and  theirs  to  the  skies  was  simple 
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madness.  But  this  extreme  respect  for 
mines  appears  to  have  become  modified 
after  "  villanous  saltpetre  "  had  become  a 
familiar  substance.  Engineers  now  be- 
gan to  think  that  two  could  play  at  the 
game  of  explosions.  Fortresses  were 
countermined;  that  is  to  say,  they  were 
furnished  in  advance  with  systems  of 
mines  and  galleries,  so  complete,  that  if  a 
besieger  should  attempt  to  make  his  way 
by  underground  charges  of  powder,  he 
would  speedily  find  it  was  *'  diamond  cat 
diamond ''  between  the  attack  and  defence, 
and  that  while  planning  a  little  artifice  de 
feu  for  his  enemy's  behoof,  he  might  be 
burrowing  into  a  pyrotechnic  springe  not 
less  ingenious  than  his  own. 

Thus  arose  the  art  (such  as  it  was)  of 
subterranean  warfare  -*  a  strife  sufficiently 
horrid  in  conception,  wherein  the  com- 
batants sought  each  other  like  rats  or 
moles,  and  destroyed  each  other  like  fiends 
in  devious  darkness  of  the  earth's  re- 
cesses. But  the  practice  was  far  behind 
the  theory  as  regarded  carnage  and  devas- 
tation ;  insomuch  that  in  these  days  it  is 
a  question  whether  it  be  worth  while  to 
incur  the  labor  and  expense  of  counter- 
mining a  place. 

Now  the  early  pretensions  of  the  mine, 
and  the  apprehensions  which  it  so  reason- 
ably excited,  are  so  like  to  the  boasts  of 
the  torpedo  in  the  present  day  and  the 
alarm  which  it  creates,  that,  for  myself,  I 
am  much  disposed  to  accept  the  augury 
of  Hobart  Pacha,  and  to  believe  that  the 
shock  of  the  torpedo  may  be  endured  and 
parried  as  was  the  attack  of  the  mine. 
We  are  naturally  scared  at  the  advent  of 
an  occult  enemy  of  great  power ;  but  the 
secrecy  is  not  favorable  to  certainty  of 
aim  ;  and  it  is  astonishing  to  witness  how 
efficaciously  skill  may  be  used  to  neutral- 
ize skill  even  in  the  handling  of  infernal 
machines. 

While  I  am  rousing  on  such  matters, 
let  me  remind  or  inform  my  reader  of  an- 
other great  invention  in  war,  very  formid* 
able  to  the  imagination,  and  one  which  no 
doubt  appeared  practicable,  but  which 
proved  a  mere  scare.  "  Vertical  (ire " 
was  the  talismanic  method  by  which  a 
clever  Frenchman  (Carnot,  I  think)  fan- 
cied that  he  could  rain  iron  upon  the  be- 
sieger of  a  fortress  so  as  to  make  his 
trenches  untenable,  and  indeed  to  annibi* 
late  a  very  large  force,  if  it  persisted  to 
keeping  within  the  range  of  the  missiles. 
**  Let  us  not,"  said  this  ingenious  man, 
** expend  our  ammunition  in  hammering 
I  away  at  earthworks ;  but  let  us  send  our 
i  bolts  in  a  curve  through  the  air,  and  let 
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them  overwhelm  the  enemy  in  his  trenches. 
Let  us  construct  small  mortars,  so  as  to 
make  this  method  general  and  easy,  and 
let  us  fire  even  muskets  at  an  elevation." 
The  design  was  to  aim  alt  the  pieces,  not 
directly  at  the  besieger,  but  into  the  air 
above  him,  so  that  they  might  light  on 
him  and  his  works,  as  shells  drop  after 
having  been  fired  from  a  mortar.  The 
plan  was  specious,  but  experience  proved 
it  to  be  not  worth  following. 

I  find,  on  looking  back  among  records 
of  old  projects  and  experiments,  that  the 
late  Earl  of  Dundonald  had  a  scheme  for 
destroying  an  enemy's  ship  from  a  dis- 
tance.   His  lordship  was,  as  many  of  the 
enemies  of  Great  Britain  once  had  good 
reason  to  know,  an   eminently  practical 
man.    Therefore,  any  device  which    he 
considered  to  be  well  adapted  to  its  pur- 
pose ought  to  have  received  most  careful 
attention.     I  am  not  aware,  however,  that 
Lord  Dundonald's  apparatus  and  method 
were    ever    conclusively    tested.      They 
seem  rather  to  have  faded  out  of  recollec- 
tion ;  and  I  do  not  know  whether  he  left 
behind  him  any  account  of  his  invention. 
There  was  also  a  Captain  Warner  (I  think 
that  was  his  name)  who  professed  to  have 
discovered  the  art  of  smashing  up  ships 
at  long  range,  and   who  was  allowed  to 
make  some  experiments  on  old  bulks,  the 
result  of  which  rather  tended  to  keep  ex- 
pectation alive.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he 
received  fair  treatment  from  the  officials 
to  Whom  he  submitted  his  designs;  but, 
whether  he  did  so  or  not,  he  also,  and  his 
eureka^  seem  to  have  perished  for  ever. 

The  frequent  misses,  or  quasi  misses, 
made  by  our  enemies  the  dynamitards, 
ought  to  help  in  the  proof  that  blowing  up 
is  a  dubious  method  of  attack.  I  think 
we  may  congratulate  ourselves  also  on  the 
fact  that  recently  two  experimenters  in 
the  Guy  Fawkes  line  were  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life.  For 
mine  own  part  1  should  have  been  still 
better  pleased  if  the  rascals  had  been  first 
well  whipped  and  then  hanged,  which  un- 
doubtedly they  deserved  to  be ;  but  let  us, 
the  law-abiding  part  of  the  public,  be 
thankful  for  such  mercies  as  the  law  will 
deign  to  give  us.  It  is  so  solicitous  now- 
adays in  studying  the  interests  and  tastes 
of  malefactors,  that  it  well  nigh  forgets 
bow  it  was  invented  for  the  protection  of 
society. 

Here,  worthy  reader,  I  will,  with  your 
permission,  break  off  my  reflections ;  for 
when  I  have  got  into  a  moralizing  vein  the 
chances  are  (as  I  know  by  experience) 
that  I   may  expatiate  ruthlessly,  without 


regard  to  your  patience  or  my  own  credi. 
The  didactic  humor  will  not  probably  last 
long ;  and  in  a  moon  or  two  I  may  be  able 
to  set  before  you  musings  of  a  livelier 
character  than  those  to  which  1  am  just 
now  tending.    Au  revoir  / 
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CHAPTER  XXV, 
A  HAPPY  EXPLANATION. 

Moray  had  hoped  against  hope  that 
light  might  break  through  the  darkness ; 
but  as  these  first  sad  days  went  on,  the 
clouds  only  thickened  around  him.  Sel- 
dom had  there  been  such  a  complete  com- 
mercial disaster,  —  not  even  on  that  mem> 
orable  Black  Monday  in  the  City,  when 
the  great  *'  house  at  the  corner  "  collapsed. 
For  in  this  case  most  of  the  people  con- 
cerned seemed  to  be  not  only  hit  hard, 
but  actually-  knocked  over.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  shareholders  were  smalt  folks 
—  shopkeepers  or  farmers  —  who  had  con- 
fidingly invested  their  savings  in  the  bank 
shares.  So  the  burden  of  the  loss  fell 
upon  a  mere  handful  of  men,  who  were 
certainly  believed  to  be  extremely  wealthy, 
but  who  nevertheless  could  hardly  do 
more  than  meet  their  enormous  engage- 
ments; while  between  the  two  were  a  few 
gentlemen  like  Moray,  who  were  rich, 
though  a  long  way  from  being  millionaires. 
And  these  seemed  to  be  condemned  to 
the  grinding  suspense  of  not  knowing  for 
months,  or  possibly  for  years,  whether 
they  were  doomed  to  be  simply  brought 
to  the  brink  of  destitution  or  actually 
smashed  up,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel. 
That  was  the  formula  in  which  Moray, 
who  was  a  born  sportsman,  summed  up 
his  melancholy  prospects.  And  mean- 
time the  clouds  were  thickening  as  his 
daughter's  future  became  more  hopelessly 
obscure.  He  had  gone  to  Glasgow  and 
to  Edinburgh,  where  he  had  met  Leslie, 
and  where  they  had  repeatedly  "inter- 
viewed*' the  official  liquidators.  These 
gentlemen  were  civil,  and  even  courteously 
sympathetic,  to  the  wealthy  Highland 
laird,  as  to  the  respected  young  Lothian 
landowner  who  accompanied  him.  But  in 
the  first  place,  their  stock  of  sympathy 
was  almost  overdrawn  by  the  victims  who 
were  filling  the  antechambers  with  their 
wails.  And  in  the  next  place,  as  Leslie 
shrewdly  suspected,  they  took  a  gratui- 
tously gloomy  view  of  the  situation.     It 
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was  their  business  and  daty  to  be  on  the 
safe  side,  aod  to  secure  each  available 
shilling  for  the  liquidation.  They  had 
actually  laid  a  temporary  embargo  on  the 
business  of  a  flourishing  provincial  bank, 
which  had  been  let  in  for  a  few  of  their 
shares  by  way  of  security  for  a  small  ad- 
vance. They  estimated  the  contingencies 
of  calls  at  an  absolutely  indefinite  quan- 
tity. They  shook  their  heads  over  the 
chances  of  available  assets  from  directors 
who  had  compromised  themselves  by 
doubtful  speculations,  and  who  might 
possibly  be  held  legally  liable  for  all  the 
debts  of  the  bank.  The  sagacious  man- 
ager had  made  a  bolt  of  it  before  the  war- 
rants for  his  arrest  were  abroad;  and 
although  he  had  left  the  cash-books  and 
ledgers  behind  him,  it  was  more  than  pos- 
sible that  he  might  have  tampered  with 
them  and  falsified  the  accounts.  In  short, 
they  proved  genuine  Job's  comforters; 
and  poor  Moray,  who  had  been  worried 
by  anxieties  and  want  of  sleep,  chameleon- 
like took  his  color  from  their  grim  prog- 
nostications. Leslie,  on  the  contrary, 
rising  to  the  occasion,  showed  a  practical 
sagacity  which  Jack  Venables  might  have 
envied.  He  asked  shrewd  questions ;  he 
drew  deductions  from  hesitating  and  pre- 
varicating answers;  and  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that,  so  far  as  Moray  was  con 
cerned,  things  in  the  end  might  turn  out 
to  be  far  less  than  hopeless. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  clouds  kept  thick- 
ening over  his  prospects,  the  sense  of 
oppression  weighing  on  Moray  became 
wellnigh  intolerable.  He  was  a  man 
whose  spirits  rose  to  danger,  and  who  was 
never  more  cheerful  or  more  buoyant  than 
when  playing  some  dangerous  game.  Ex- 
cept that  he  had  been  much  in  the  habit  of 
smiling  in  other  circumstances,  it  might 
have  been  said  of  him,  as  of  the  Baron  of 
Mortham,  that 

111  was  the  omen  if  he  smiled. 
For  'twas  in  peril  stern  and  wild. 

Many  a  time  he  had  carried  his  life  in 
his  hand,  feeling  that  it  was  on  the  point 
of  slipping  through  his  fingers.  He  had 
been  afloat  in  Malay  proas  in  cyclones, 
when  the  circling  hurricane  had  rent  the 
sails  into  tatters,  and  shivered  the  long 
tapering  masts  as  they  dragged  at  the 
groaning  decks.  He  had  crawled  in  the 
jungle  lair  of  the  skulking  tiger,  looking 
out  for  the  glimmer  of  the  green  eyes  of 
the  savage  in  act  to  spring.  But  hitherto 
he  had  always  faced  his  dangers  in  the 
open,  with  the  sense  that  the  denouement 
would  be  speedily  decided.    Now  he  felt 
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as  if  he  were  battened  down  beneath  the 
hatches,  in  a  craft  that  was  driving  on  to 
the  coral-reefs  of  a  lee  shore.  He  might 
drift  clear  of  the  danger  by  a  series  of  spe- 
cial providences,  and  escape  somehow  by 
the  skin  of  bis  teeth.  Or,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  might  be  dragging  inevitably  to- 
wards the  breakers,  and  he  could  not  lift 
a  flnger  to  save  himself.  His  impulse 
was  to  escape  from  the  deadlock  upon  any 
terms,  and  to  make  another  unhampered 
start  in  life,  even  although  he  should  start 
afresh  under  the  load  of  years  and  disap- 
pointments. 

There  Leslie's  calm  good  sense  was  in- 
valuable, with  the  ascendancy  he  bad  grad- 
ually established  over  the  older  and  more 
energetic  man.  After  trying  various  argu- 
ments and  failing  with  tbem,  he  fell  back 
upon  one  he  felt  sare  must  be  effective. 

**  If  you  were  lonely  and  childless,  my 
dear  uncle,  I  should  not  venture  to  protest 
against  any  decision  of  yours,  however 
much  I  might  regret  it.  But  you  have 
Grace  to  consider  as  well  as  yourself,  and 
surely  you  have  no  right  to  sacrifice  her  in- 
terests ?  That  suspense  must  be  intolera- 
ble to  your  energies,  I  can  understand ;  but 
we  cannot  choose  the  form  of  our  trials  for 
ourselves  ;  all  we  can  do  is  to  bear  them 
with  cool  and  calculating  resolution.  You 
are  one  of  the  bravest  men  I  have  ever 
met;  and  you  know  yourself  what  you 
would  say  of  a  precipitate  surrender  in 
battle,  when  the  lives  of  those  who  were 
dearest  to  you  depended  on  prolonging 
the  struggle." 

As  he  spoke  Leslie  watched  his  uncle 
anxiously,  and  he  was  less  grieved  than 
surprised  when  the  other  incontinently 
flared  up.  Fiery  by  temperament  and  irri- 
table from  his  trials,  Moray  burst  out  so 
strongly  and  so  fiercely  that  Leslie  felt  in- 
clined to  answer  him  in  kind.  He  col- 
ored all  over,  and  as  he  compressed  bis 
lips  he  nearly  bit  them  till  the  blood  came. 
Never,  perhaps,  had  his  habitual  self-re- 
straint sent  him  through  so  severe  an 
ordeal.  Not  even  when  he  had  saved  Ven- 
ables on  the  rocks  above  Loch  Rosque 
had  he  resigned  himself  to  a  self-sacrince 
so  heroic.  But  when,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments of  silence,  he  returned  the  soft  an- 
swer that  turneth  away  wrath,  he  knew 
already  that  be  had  his  reward.  Moray's 
nature  was  as  generous  as  it  was  hot,  and 
already  he  repented  his  hasty  speech.  So 
he  fully  appreciated  the  generosity  of  bis 
nephew;  and  being  the  more  eager  to 
make  reparation,  was  more  absolutely 
swayed  than  he  might  otherwise  have 
been. 
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"  You  are  quite  right,"  he  went  on ; 
"you  can  judge  of  things  more  coolly  than 
I  can.  And  now  show  roe  that  I  have 
your  forgiveness  by  telling  roe  what  you 
recommend." 

*Mt  seems  to  roe,"  said  Leslie,  speak- 
\ng  modestly  but  firmly,  "  that  the  path  of 
duty  is  plain.  Considering  the  circum- 
stances that  have  brought  you  to  unmer- 
ited ruin,  you  may  imas^ine  what  it  costs 
me  to  say  as  much.  You  must  and  will 
meet  your  engagements,  but  you  must  re- 
sign  yourself  to  wait  and  learn  what  they 
actually  are.  If  I  thought  things  desper- 
ate, 1  should  advise  differently.  But  I 
doo't.  From  what  those  liquidators  say, 
it  is  clear  there  are  sundry  chances  in 
your  favor.  The  manager  may  be  col- 
lared, or  may  be  pricked  by  his  con- 
science—  and  something  may  come  of 
that  Then  there  is  that  defaulting  and 
absconding  director,  whose  property  roust 
be  liable  to  the  uttermost  farthing.  He 
has  been  speculative,  and  has  locked  up 
money,  but  possibly  he  may  not  have  been 
altogether  foolish.  He  has  been  dabbling 
in  Colorado  gold  and  Idaho  silver  and  his 
hands  may  hold  some  trumps,  as  we  know 
was  the  case  with  Jack  Venables.  In  any 
case,  your  only  course  is  to  wait." 

"  I  suppose  you  are  right,  Ralph," 
sighed  Moray ;  *'  but  what  is  to  be  done 
in  the  mean  time  ?  All  my  property  may 
be  attached  by  the  creditors  of  the  bank, 
and  my  conscience  could  never  suffer  me 
to  live  on  other  people.  I  should  never 
digest  my  meals,  and  each  glass  of  wine 
would  seem  to  choke  me.  Then  the  sus- 
pense with  the  inactivity  would  fret  me  to 
death,  and  each  day  as  it  dragged  by  would 
be  slow  torture." 

To  that  Leslie  could  answer  nothing 
honestly.  Had  he  been  in  his  uncle's 
place,  he  would  have  suffered  in  the  same 
way. 

Moray  resumed  :  '*  Yet  if  I  did  go  to 
work  again,  it  would  be  a  disheartening 
case  of  non  vobis.  Is  it  not  *£othen* 
who  says  that  wounded  spirits  naturally 
tend  to  seek  a  sanctuary  in  the  East  ? 
Well,  I  have  more  practical  reasons  for 
going  thither,  and  back  to  the  East  I  am 
determined  to  go.  Yet  it  is  hard  to  face 
the  separation  from  Grace,  when  any  good 
fortune  that  might  be  in  reserve  for  roe 
would  not  be  for  her." 

**  But  you  talk,  sir,"  said  Ralph,  *•  as  if 
you  were  ruined  already.  Yet  we  have 
just  agreed  that  it  is  altogether  uncertain, 
since  otherwise  you  roight  promptly  liqui- 
date and  go  free." 

"  True.    But  were  you  in  my  place,  you 


would  be  loath  to  draw  another  cheque  on 
your  bankers.  It  might  touch  my  honor 
afterwards,  putting  slighter  considerations 
out  of  the  question ;  and  you  ought  to 
know  better  than  any  man,  how  a  cas  de 
conscience  has  troubled  me  already." 

*'  I  know  it ;  and  you  know  how  I  felt 
and  spoke  when  you  confided  your  anxie- 
ties to  roe.  Surely,  for  those  very  rea- 
sons, you  roay  trust  roe  now.  Well,  it 
seeras  to  roe,  on  my  soul  and  conscience, 
that  you  are  going  too  fast  and  much  too 
far.  Your  future  is  dark,  unquestiona- 
bly; but  I  fancy  it  will  be  brighter  than 
you  believe.  You  must  wait  and  see.  Of 
course,  in  prudence  as  in  honor,  you  are 
bound  to  restrict  your  expenditure ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  live 
respectably  and  like  a  gentleman  in  the 
mean  time,  preparing  your  resources  for 
possible  calls.     Remember  Grace." 

Moray  was  not  unwilling  to  be  per- 
suaded. Ralph  Leslie,  who  had  sympa- 
thized formerly  with  his  fine-spun  scruples, 
had  now  become  his  conscience  and  al- 
most his  honor.  And  after  all,  Leslie 
might  be  right  in  believing  that  things 
were  by  no  means  so  bad  as  they  ap- 
peared. 

So  the  next  pressing  business  was  to 
put  everything  on  the  most  economical 
footing;  and  the  arrangements,  painful  as 
thev  were,  at  all  events  occupied  his  mind, 
ancT  were  so  far  serviceable.  There  was 
no  difficulty  about  getting  rid  of  the  house 
in  London ;  on  the  whole,  he  preferred  to 
let  it  furnished  —  although  at  one  time  he 
almost  decided  to  sell  —  on  the  principle 
that  some  sudden  turn  in  his  affairs  might 
make  him  regret  his  precipitancy.  He 
was  doomed  to  grope  painfully  in  the 
dark.  As  a  Celt  he  was  somewhat  in- 
clined to  superstition,  and  the  darkness  is 
favorable  to  superstitious  fancies.  After 
all,  the  house  in  town  was  a  mere  matter 
for  the  house-agent.  But  the  question  of 
Glenconan  lay  near  to  his  heart,  and  the 
idea  of  having  to  part  with  it  was  drag- 
ging at  his  heartstrings.  It  was  with 
extreme  relief  then,  and  no  little  joy  and 
gratitude,  that  he  received  a  couple  of 
seasonable  offers.  Calverley  Baker  wrote 
a  rather  blunt,  business-like  letter,  though 
civilly  worded,  proposing  to  take  the  man- 
sion and  shootings  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  at  a  rent  to  be  settled  between  his 
lawyers  and  those  of  Mr.  Moray.  At  the 
close  of  his  tenancy,  as  he  added  politely, 
he  hoped  to  hand  the  property  back  to  the 
proprietor  with  as  good  a  head  of  game  as 
when  he  received  it.  By  the  very  next 
post  came  a  communication  from   Win- 
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Stanley,  almost  to  the  same  effect,  except 
that  he  spoke  of  renting  Giencocan  from 
year  to  year,  that  he  might  be  ready  to 
give  it  back  to  its  master  on  the  shortest 
notice.  But  Winstanley's  letter  was  a 
model  of  delicacy  and  kindly  feeling;  and 
though  Moray  knew  the  diplomatic  gifts 
of  his  friend,  he  could  not  help  fancying 
that  Julia  had  inspired  it.  When  he  took 
Grace  into  his  confidence  and  showed  her 
the  letter,  she  quite  agreed  with  him. 
She  laid  her  finger  unhesitatingly  on  cer- 
tain passages,  saying  they  had  certainly 
been  dictated  or  suggested  bv  Julia.  For, 
since  she  had  heard  of  the  love-passages 
between  Miss  Winstanley  and  Glenconan, 
her  feelings  towards  that  young  lady  had 
altogether  changed,  and  she  was  eager  to 
make  atonement  for  having  misunder- 
stood her. 

But  that  point  being  settled  to  their 
mutual  satisfaction,  Grace  was  greatly 
surprised  to  find  that  her  father  inclined 
to  treat  with  Mr.  Baker. 

"  With  Baker  there  can  be  no  sort  of 
obligation,'*  he  said.  *'  He  will  have  full 
value  for  his  money,  which  he  chiefly 
cares  about,  and  it  will  be  a  mere  matter 
of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence." 

**  So  it  would,  sir  —  and  for  that  reason, 
surely  you  will  give  Mr.  Winstanley  the 
preference.  He  wishes  to  be  friendly  — 
Julia  desires  it  much  more  —  and  I  am 
sure  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  you  to 
gratify  both  of  them.    And  —  and  -^—  " 

**  And  I  had  better  begin  to  practise 
humility,  ^ou  would  say,  and  learn  to  put 
my  pride  in  my  pocket.  Well,  my  dear,  I 
dare  say  you  are  right.  It  is  a  hard  lesson 
to  learn,  but  it  cannot  be  learned  too 
soon." 

So  it  was  settled,  and  settled  promptly. 
Moray  was  not  a  man  to  hang  upon  a 
decision  of  the  kind ;  though  character- 
istically he  sent  a  letter  to  his  agents, 
desiring  them  not  to  drive  too  hard  a  bar- 
gain in  the  circumstances.  "  I  am  bound," 
he  said,  **  to  do  as  well  for  my  possible 
creditors  as  I  should  have  done'  for  my- 
self, but  assuredly  I  cannot  be  bound  to 
do  any  better."  And  it  was  with  strangely 
mingled  feelings  that  he  set  his  signature 
to  the  lease  of  his  shootings.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  went  all  the  lighter  that  his  mind 
was  made  up  beyond  present  reconsidera- 
tion; on  the  other  hand,  he  had  drained  a 
bitter  cup,  and  he  felt  as  if  his  spirits 
were  crushed  by  the  dissipation  of  a  life's 
day-dreams.  He  had  realized  the  cher- 
ished hopes  of  his  youth  and  middle  age. 
He  had  come  home  while  yet  tn  the  pride 
of  strength  and  health,  to  settle  down  on 


his  hereditary  wastes,  with  superfluities 
in  place  of  encumbrances.  Above  all,  he 
bad  been  reunited  to  the  daughter  who 
was  so  dear  to  him,  and  had  looked  to  his 
wealth  and  estates  descending  to  her  chil- 
dren. Now  he  was  on  the  eve  of  another, 
perhaps  a  lifelong  separation,  and  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  Grace  might  be  left 
a  beggar.  What  was  certain  was,  that 
with  the  least  possible  delay  be  must  delib- 
erately determine  on  his  course  of  action. 
Resignation  to  the  will  of  Providence  was 
very  well  in  its  way.  He  had  listened 
with  apparent  complacency,  curbing  his 
impatience,  to  the  worthy  minister  of 
Glenconan's  homilies  on  the  subject;  but 
new  enterprises  were  the  only  tonic  that 
could  react  on  his  energetic  nature. 

He  had  never  much  liked  London,  as 
we  know,  but  never  had  he  found  it  so 
hateful  as  when  he  went  south  in  search 
of  occupation.  It  recalled  the  visit  of 
some  thirty  years  before,  when  be  had 
started  from  London  a  boyish  adventurer, 
before  his  first  expedition  to  the  East. 
He  shrank  sadly  from  the  old  associations, 
and  yet  he  haunted  the  scenes  that  re- 
called them.  There  was  the  old  Tavistock 
Hotel  in  Covent  Garden,  with  the  same 
smells  of  the  decaying  cabbages  without, 
and  the  memories  of  the  water-cresses  and 
skim-milk  on  the  breakfast  tables  of  the 
coffee-room  within.  There  were  the  pit- 
doors  of  Drury  Lane  and  of  the  Hayroar- 
ket,  where  he  used  to  laugh  at  the  humors 
of  Buckstone.  How  lightly  he  laughed  at 
anything  in  those  days  !  what  an  appetite 
he  used  to  have  for  chops  and  oysters  at 
the  jovial  suppers  in  the  Halls  of  Har- 
mony !  Yet  after  all,  on  second  thoughts, 
his  appetite  and  digestion  only  a  few 
weeks  before  had  been  almost  as  good  as 
ever.  His  troubles  were  aging  him  pre- 
maturely, yet  he  could  not  afiEord  to  be  ill. 
He  must  summon  all  the  powers  of  his 
will  to  his  aid,  and  he  would  seek  to  sum- 
mon them  accordingly.  Sometimes  they 
would  answer  to  the  call,  often  they  would 
positively  refuse;  and  nothing  wastes  and 
wears  the  constitution  more  surely  than 
the  perpetual  effort  to  subjugate  the  sen- 
timents to  the  will. 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go  back  to 
the  East,  and  in  his  constant  coQversa« 
tions  with  his  daughter  he  had  made  oo 
secret  of  his  intentions.  In  the  East  be 
was  sure  of  finding  occupation,  and,  at  all 
events,  a  competent  income  in  the  mean 
time,  it  was  too  late,  as  he  told  himself, 
to  amass  a  second  fortune ;  yet,  after  all, 
who  could  say?  Not  even  with  the  ad- 
vance of  years,  and  under  pressure  of 
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disappointroeDts,  does  a  Raleigh  lightly  re- 
DouDce  the  golden  dreams  which  cheered 
him  along  the  path  of  his  early  adven- 
tures. Moray's  old  mercantile  acquaint- 
aoces  in  the  city  showed  themselves 
friendly  enough  ;  he  was  a  man  to  whom 
they  might  make  liberal  ofEers  of  help,  in 
the  assurance  that  any  offers  would  be 
charily  accepted.  And  he  had  pretty 
Dearly  resolved  as  to  how  he  was  to  begin 
a^ain,  and  was  thinking  already  of  secur- 
ing a  cheap  passage  in  a  screw-liner  for 
Singapore,  and  of  seeing  about  his  slender 

OQtlt. 

In  his  talks  with  Grace  he  had  made  no 
secret  of  his  intentions ;  and  he  was  sur- 
prised, and  somewhat  hurt  indeed,  at  her 
strange  insensibility  on  the  subject.  See- 
ing that  he  had  set  his  heart  upon  going, 
she  seemed  to  take  his  going  as  a  matter 
of  course  —  which  was  all  very  well,  and 
so  far  satisfactory.  He  would  have  been 
sorry  that  she  should  have  broken  her 
heart  over  the  separation,  but  he  looked 
for  a  display  of  much  natural  feeling.  He 
looked  in  vain;  there  was  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Grace  discussed  his  plans  with  a 
calmness  which  would  have  done  credit 
to  a  stoic,  but  which  sat  indifferently  on  a 
generally  impressionable  young  girl,  who 
bad  always  been  the  spoiled  darling  of  a 
doting  parent. 

But  there  is  often  a  silver  lining  to  the 
blackest  of  clouds,  and  they  may  be  burst- 
ing with  unexpected  blessings  when  we 
fancy  them  pregnant  with  trouble.  Moray, 
for  his  own  sake  as  well  as  for  hers,  tried 
hard  to  make  apologies  for  Grace  ;  never- 
theless the  stinging  suspicion  of  her  heart- 
lessness  and  ingratitude  was  fretting  his 
very  soul.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  pecul- 
iar circumstances  of  his  case,  which  dis- 
posed him  to  see  everything  en  noir^  the 
loving  and  large-minded  father  could 
scarcely  have  been  so  perversely  unjust ; 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  daughter's  life  and 
conduct  should  have  pled  for  her.  As  it 
was,  he  began  to  figure  himself  as  a  Lear, 
while  his  Cordelia  was  changing  to  a 
Regan  or  a  Goneril.  The  tone  of  his 
mind  was  reflected  in  his  manner ;  and 
Grace,  to  her  grief  and  pain,  became  con- 
scious of  the  cloud  between  them.  When, 
one  morning,  in  growing  desperation,  he 
determined  to  bring  matters  to  a  point ;  he 
bad  an  interview  with  the  head  of  a  mer- 
cantile firm  in  Leadenhall  Street,  and  then 
dropped  in  at  the  office  of  a  steamship 
company  in  Billiter  Square.  Contemning 
alike  cabs  and  omnibuses,  he  strode  home- 
wards to  the  west  by  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment, and  turned  up  at  the  door  of  their 


lodgings  in  Ebury  Street,  Pimlico,  pale, 
sad,  but  determined. 

Grace,  who  was  sitting  down  to  a  soli- 
tary luncheon,  jumped  up  with  delight. 

**  I  had  given  you  up,  papa,  and  I  am  so 
happy  to  see  you.  Julia  Winstanley  has 
been  here,  and  insists  on  driving  me 
down  to  Richmond  in  the  afternoon. 
You  will  come  with  us,  will  you  not  ?  Fi- 
nette  is  longing  for  a  run  in  the  country ;  " 
and  she  patted  the  setter  that  lay  stretched 
on  the  hearthrug.  '*  In  the  mean  time  sit 
down,  and  let  me  give  you  a  slice  of  this 
cold  mutton ;  there  is  nothing  else,  so  you 
may  as  well  be  contented." 

Moray  sat  down  in  silence,  and  left  her 
to  help  him.  His  silence  was  almost  as 
chilling  as  the  kiss  with  which  he  had  an- 
swered her  effusive  embrace.  Never  per- 
haps had  a  pair  who  loved  each  other  so 
dearly  felt  so  miserably  ill  at  ease. 

**  You  will  come  with  us,  father,  will  you 
not?"  said  Grace  again;  "though  indeed 
I  only  accepted  conditionally.  But  an 
hour  or  two  in  Richmond  Park  will  do  you 
as  much  good  as  Finette.  You  look  as  if 
you  wanted  a  little  change  and  the  fresh 
air  of  the  country,"  she  added  anxiously. 

*'  I  shall  soon  have  change  enough, 
Grace,"  answered  Moray  gravely.  "  I 
have  booked  a  berth  for  Singapore  in  the 
Fire  King,  for  the  fourteenth  of  next 
month,  —  not  much  more  than  a  fortnight 
hence,  as  you  see,  and  my  hands  will  be 
full  enough  in  the  mean  time." 

At  which  announcement  Grace's  -heart 
jumped  up  to  her  throat,  and  she  strove  in 
vain  to  repress  her  emotion.  She  was 
seized  with  a  trembling  in  every  limb,  till 
the  fork  in  her  hand  clattered  against  her 
wineglass.  Her  father  watched  her  with 
mingled  pain  and  curiosity.  He  set  down 
her  emotion  to  remorse  and  regret;  and 
though  the  display  of  feeling  came  rather 
late,  nevertheless  his  heart  warmed  to  her. 
He  was  about  going  to  tell  her  kindly  not 
to  vex  herself,  since  she  knew  that  the  in- 
evitable separation  must  come  sooner  or 
later,  when  she  took  the  speech  out  of  his 
mouth.  She  would  have  given  the  world 
to  have  spoken  calmly  and  more  promptly, 
since  she  wanted  to  appear  to  speak  natu- 
rally. 

**  Taken  our  berths,  papa,  did  you  say? 
and  without  saying  a  word  to  me;  surely 
that  was  somewhat  precipitate.  I  must 
say,  I  thought  you  would  have  consulted 
me,  and  at  least  have  given  me  a  glimpse 
at  my  cabin  beforehand." 

If  Grace*s  fork  had  clattered  against 
the  glasses,  her  father  let  his  fall  from  his 
hand.    A  delightful  light  began  to  break 
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out  of  the  blackness,  irradiating  the  past, 
the  present,  and  the  future.  Then  the 
misgivings  that  had  haunted  him  must 
have  been  phantoms  of  his  own  conjur- 
ing; and  Grace,  in  her  affectionate  inno- 
cence, had  taken  it  for  granted  that  she 
was  to  be  the  companion  of  his  exile. 
Now,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  the  artless 
Miss  Grace  was  not  half  so  innocent  as 
she  had  wished  to  appear.  She  had  de- 
termined from  the  first  to  go  with  her 
father;  she  had  felt  persuaded  that  he 
would  not  have  her  company  on  any  terms. 
On  mature  consideration,  she  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  her  best  chance  was  to 
bide  her  time,  and  treat  the  arrangement 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Absorbed  in  that 
idea,  she  had  failed  to  realize  how  entirely 
her  father  had  misunderstood  her  motives ; 
and  when  of  a  sudden  he  sprang  the  mine 
upon  her  that  morning,  she  had  been  agi- 
tated by  the  idea  of  the  rdle  she  had  to 
play,  and  the  issues  involved  in  her  play- 
ing it  successfully.  That  she  had  broken 
down  in  the  circumstances  was  a  matter 
of  course,  since  rehearsals  are  indispens- 
able to  the  most  experienced  actors ;  she 
knew  she  had  failed  ignominiously  in  car- 
rying o£E  the  situation,  and  she  sat  before 
her  Father  as  a  self-convicted  impostor. 

So  it  was ;  he  saw  through  her  trans- 
parent device  —  and  in  another  moment 
he  held  her  clasped  in  his  arms,  and  was 
covering  her  face  and  hair  with  his  kisses. 
He  could  not  speak,  for  he  was  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  the  confession  he  would  have 
to  make;  and  with  one  single  exception 
he  would  have  done  anything  to  atone  for 
his  suspicions.  Grace  saw  through  him 
as  he  had  seen  through  her,  and  yet  she 
generously  refrained  from  reproaching 
him.  The  generosity  came  all  the  more 
easily  to  her,  that  in  his  melting  and  peni- 
tent mood  she  was  sure  to  mould  him  to 
her  wishes.  She  would  strike  while  the 
iron  was  hot,  and  have  it  over. 

"Well,  papa  —  of  course  we  must  give 
up  the  drive  to  Richmond.  I  shall  send 
Julia  a  note  of  apology,  and  we  shall  go 
down  to  the  office,  or  to  the  docks,  if  the 
Fire  King  happens  to  be  lying  there. 
You  may  have  forgotten  about  my  cabin," 
she  added,  with  a  smile, "and  in  that  case 
the  sooner  we  see  to  it  the  better.  Do 
you  think  I  can  arrange  to  take  Finette 
into  it  with  me?  I  am  sure  she  would  be 
miserable  if  she  had  her  quarters  in  the 
steerage." 

But  Grace  did  not  know  her  father  quite 
so  well  as  she  fancied.  He  was  overflow- 
ing with  the  dammed-back  reserves  of 
love,  let  loose  in  this  sudden  opening  of 


the  sluice-gates.  He  was  melting  with 
the  tenderness  that  comes  of  remorse  for 
cruelty  gratuitously  practised  on  a  cher- 
ished object.  His  feelings  were  those  of 
the  mourner  who  has  learned  too  late  of 
injustice  towards  the  darling  of  whom 
death  has  bereaved  him ;  only  happily 
now  there  was  no  "  too  late  "  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  he  had  opportunity,  if  it  so 
pleased  him,  of  making  ample  reparation. 
For  that  very  reason  Moray  stood  firm ; 
and  while  his  heart  was  of  wax,  his  will 
was  of  iron. 

"  Say  no  more,  Grace  —  say  no  more,  my 
dearest  girl;  God  knows,  that  with  the 
best  and  fondest  intentions,  you  have  only 
tortured  me  too  terribly  already.  You 
know  that  I  never  go  back  from  my  word," 
—  he  caught  the  hand  she  raised  in  dep- 
recation in  both  of  his  and  covered  it 
with  kisses,  —  "you  know  1  never  go  back 
from  my  word  ;  and  I  say  and  swear  that, 
things  being  as  they  are,  nothing  will  tempt 
me  to  let  you  share  my  doubtful  pros- 
pects. Besides,"  he  added,  with  a  forced 
smile,  addressing  himself  to  her  practical 
good  sense,  —  "besides,  you  would  not 
wish  to  hang  upon  my  arms,  when  age  is 
threatening  to  weaken  them  at  any  rate." 

If  he  had  feare^lthat  Grace  would  press 
her  plea,  he  must  have  been  agreeably 
disappointed.  It  is  possible  that  he  might 
have  felt  aggrieved  by  her  calm  acquies- 
cence, had  he  not  been  still  smarting  from 
the  lesson  against  jumping  to  hasty  con- 
clusions. Be  that  as  it  may,  she  said 
nothing  — though,  like  the  famous  parrot 
of  the  fable,  she  may  have  thought  all  the 
more. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 
VENABLES  A  LA  RECOUSSE. 

Although  Moray  and  his  daughter 
had  been  naturally  leading  a  secluded  life, 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they  were 
left  alone  in  London.  Dull  time  of  the 
year  as  it  was  —  for  it  was  yet  early  in 
drear  November  —  people  were  already 
coming  back  to  town.  The  Winstanleys 
were  there  —  Winstanley  as  we  know,  al- 
ways welcomed  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  getting  back  to  his  beloved  clubs  and 
City  boards;  so  it  was  the  more  to  bis 
credit  or  to  his  daughter's  that  he  had 
tied  himself  by  a  lease  of  Glenconon. 
Ralph  Leslie  was  there,  still  busying  him- 
self when  he  could,  over  the  affairs  of 
the  liquidation  ;  occasionally  taking  flying 
trips  to  Glasgow,  when,  sorely  against  his 
tastes,  he  would  travel  third  class;  and 
striving   to   distract    himself    from   bis 
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various  anxieties  by  hard  work.  He  had 
to  carry  all  the  load  of  Moray's  troubles, 
for  he  never  forgot  how  they  had  been 
caused.  And  the  future  of  his  cousin  lay 
near  to  his  heart  —  and  his  own  future  as 
well;  for  was  not  the  one  inextricably 
bound  up  with  the  other?  He  used  to 
say  to  himself  that  he  was  selfish,  as  very 
likely  he  was;  but  selfishness  in  certain 
circumstances  may  almost  become  a  vir- 
tue, and  at  any  rate  must  command  the 
sympathies  of  humanity.  Yet  strange  to 
say,  with  all  that  was  weighing  upon  him, 
he  found  he  had  the  power  of  turning  to 
his  literary  pursuits  with  such  concen- 
trated exaltation  as  he  had  never  expe- 
rienced before.  He  always  turned  with 
an  effort,  but  the  effort  was  almost  invari- 
ably rewarded.  He  looked  forward  with 
mingled  pleasure  and  dread  to  the  later 
hours  of  the  evening.  He  would  dine 
very  frugally  in  his  rooms  —  a  more 
economical  and  agreeable  arrangement 
than  taking  his  meal  in  the  mixed  society 
of  bis  club.  After  dinner  he  would  doze 
and  dream,  and  trifle  with  some  light 
book  —  anything  his  indolence  suggested, 
to  put  off  the  evil  hour  of  pulling  himself 
together  and  summoning  his  fancies.  But 
ooce  seated  at  his  table,  with  parentheti- 
cal stridings  up  and  down  the  floor,  the 
clouds  would  clear  from  his  brain  as  scales 
seemed  to  be  falling  from  his  brightening 
eyes.  He  was  transported  into  fair  fields 
of  the  imagination,  where  he  might  have 
forgotten  the  hard  prose  of  the  present, 
had  it  not  been  for  a  perpetually  uneasy 
feeling,  that  the  bent  bow  must  not  be 
permitted  to  fly  back  under  some  dimly 
realized  penalty.  That  the  double  strain 
was  doing  deadly  harm  there  could  be 
00 doubt;  the  poetical  inspiration,  which 
acted  like  the  Orientars  haschish^  trans- 
porting him  into  a  dreamland  which  bor- 
dered on  brain  fever,  was  a  blending  of 
opiate  and  stimulant  with  subtle  poison. 
All  the  same,  a  new  poem  was  growing 
fast  under  his  hand,  more  ambitious  in  its 
tone  and  its  stately  Spenserian  measure 
than  any  he  had  yet  attempted.  Scheme 
it  had  none ;  it  seemed  to  work  out  of  it- 
self, by  suggestions  independent  of  his 
thoughts  and  volitions.  Scheme  it  had 
none;  yet  it  seemed  to  be  shaping  itself 
in  forms  of  grandeur  and  beauty  that  sur- 
prised and  intoxicated  him.  He  was  by 
no  means  puffed  up,  and  he  wrote  in  fear 
and  trembling,  dashing  the  lines  down  in 
baste,  lest  his  fancies  should  suddenly  fail 
him.  His  pen  seemed  the  instrument  of 
a  mysterious  power ;  he  felt  as  one  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets  might  have  felt,  soaring 


on  the  pinions  of  the  spirit  above  the  tab- 
ernacle of  fleshly  humanity.  Yet  as  each 
prophetic  utterance  bore  the  stamp  of  the 
speaker's  individuality,  whether  he  came 
from  the  rugged  watercourses  of  Gilead 
or  the  soft  green  meadows  by  the  Jordan, 
so  Leslie  wove  his  own  deep  and  sad  re- 
cent experiences  into  the  tissue  of  his  web, 
and  colored  the  threads  with  the  tints  of 
his  consuming  passion.  He  drew  fresh 
excitement  and  a  broader  range  of  versa- 
tility from  what  might  be  called  his  hum- 
ble self  consciousness.  His  fear  was  that 
his  pinions  might  fail  him  any  day,  and 
that  in  the  midst  of  his  adventurous  flight 
he  might  come  tumbling  broken-backed 
to  ground.  Even  then  he  comforted  him- 
self with  the  hope  that  his  labors  might 
not  have  been  altogether  wasted,  —  that 
he  might  leave  a  fragment  to  found  a  repu- 
tation, if  Grace  cared  for  that,  like  Cole- 
ridge's half-sung  lay  of  **  Christabel,"  or 
the  strain  of  him 

who  left  half  told 
The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold. 

Meanwhile,  night  after  night  he  worked 
late  or  less  late,  as  it  might  be,  for  his  in- 
spiration would  leave  him  with  scarcely  a 
second  of  warning.  It  was  not  its  nature 
to  flicker  down  like  a  dying  candle;  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  turned  off  of  a  sud- 
den, like  the  jet  of  a  gas-burner.  Happily, 
though  often  his  visions  would  revisit  him 
in  his  bed,  sometimes  he  slept  the  sleep 
of  the  dreamless.  Nevertheless  his  strong 
constitution  was  being  sapped;  his  sunken 
cheeks  showed  a  hectic  flush  in  place  of 
the  old  rosy  hues  of  health ;  and  there 
was  a  feverish  glitter  in  the  eyes  that  had 
once  been  so  calm  and  clear.  He  gave 
little  thought  to  his  own  health ;  had  he 
cared  more,  he  might  have  consoled  him- 
self, had  he  known  all.  We  know  that 
pity  is  akin  to  love;  but  when  love  and 
pity  are  close  allies  as  well  as  kinsfolk, 
the  one  fans  the  flame  of  the  other.  The 
sight  of  Leslie,  whom  she  saw  constantly, 
went  as  constantly  to  the  innermost  re- 
cesses of  Grace's  heart.  Her  great  com- 
passion grew,  as  she  began  to  be  greatly 
alarmed  ;  and  had  he  thought  the  time  a 
fitting  one  to  question  her  as  to  her  feel- 
ings, the  answer  would  have  been  given  in 
a  form  that  must  have  surpassed  his  fond- 
est hopes.  Even  with  his  diffidence,  as 
he  caught  her  eyes  fixed  00  his,  as  he  saw 
her  turn  her  head  aside  to  conceal  the 
tears  that  filled  them,  he  must  have  been 
more  modest  and  much  less  observant 
than  he  was,  had  he  not  more  than  sus- 
pected the  truth. 
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As  for  Jack  Venables,  who  found  him- 
self not  unfrequently  in  company  of  the 
lovers,  he  had  not  a  doubt  on  the  matter, 
and  it  confirmed  him  in  his  new  and  manly 
resolutions. 

**  What  a  fool  I  was  nearly  making  of 
myself!*' he  said  to  himself;  "and  what 
is  worse,  I  was  within  an  ace  of  behaving 
like  a  villain.     Well,  one  thing  I  will  say 

—  that  girl  is  enough  to  make  a  fool  or  a 
scoundrel  of  anybody  with  more  passion 
than  principle.  Upon  my  word,  I  would 
willingly  look  as  ill  as  Ralph  —  and  he 
does  look  ill,  and  I  shall  send  him  to  see 
Cutler  —  I  would  almost  look  as  ill  as 
Ralph  to  be  pitied  as  she  pities  him.  But, 
unluckily,  that's  past  praying  for,  and  my 
appetite  is  perfect,  and  I  shall  go  and 
order  dinner." 

Which  he  did,  and  he  did  ample  justice 
to  the  meal.  But  nevertheless,  Jack's 
monologue  was  delivered  rather  ruefully; 
and  as  yet,  he  still  felt  more  deeply  than 
he  would  have  been  willing  to  allow. 
With  the  tempting  prize  he  had  stretched 
his  hand  for  hanging  immediately  but  im- 
possibly beyond  his  reach,  it  was  not  in 
his  nature  that  his  heart-wounds  should 
heal  all  at  once.  But  all  the  same,  as  he 
knew,  they  were  scarring  over,  and  he 
was  content  to  wait  for  the  cure  which  he 
began  to  hope  might  be  expected. 

For  Mr.  Venables  had  likewise  come  up 
to  town ;  and  having  unconscionably  ex- 
tended a  long  leave,  was  again  engrossed 
in  his  arduous  secretarial  duties.  He 
could  do  nothing  for  his  uncle  now,  ex- 
cept cheer  and  sympathize  with  him;  so, 
of  course,  he  busied  himself  in  his  own 
affairs  —  social,  political,  and  commercial 

—  for,  like  Leslie,  Jack  felt  in  need  of 
distraction.  To  do  him  bare  justice,  he 
was  deeply  grieved  that  Glenconan  would 
accept  nothing  in  the  way  of  pecuniary 
help  —  that  he  would  even  give  no  prom- 
ise as  to  the  future,  except  that  he  would 
sooner  address  himself  to  Jack  than  to 
anybody.  When  he  added,  however,  by 
way  of  afterthought,  "unless,  perhaps, 
Ralph  Leslie,"  he  was  so  struck  by  the 
look  of  annoyance  on  his  favorite's  face, 
that,  suspecting  that  poor  Jack  was  now 
altogether  out  of  the  running,  he  laid  a 
band  on  his  arm,  and  said  kindly, — 

"  Perhaps,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  would 
rather  come  to  you  first ;  for,  though  Ralph 
is  the  kindest  and  most  a£Eectionate  of 
nephews,  1  have  always  regarded  you  as 
a  boy  of  my  own." 

Still  he  remained  peremptory  as  ever 
on  the  main  point,  and  the  very  warmth 
of  his  expressions  was  cold  comfort  to 


Jack.  How  well  we  should  have  got  on 
as  father  and  son-in-law,  he  thought,  and 
what  a  pleasant  little  family  party  we 
might  have  made  I  Then  he  thought  too, 
and  with  honest  vexation,  that,  after  all 
his  fine  promises  and  noble  resolutions  of 
self-sacrifice,  he  must  seem  something 
like  a  humbug  to  his  cousin  Grace.  It 
was  true  that  her  father  had  proved  ob* 
durate  beyond  expectation  ;  it  was  true,  it 
was  not  his  fault  that  she  had  not  been 
able  to  show  him  how  he  could  help 
them.  Nevertheless,  all  the  same,  if  he 
were  not  a  humbug,  he  was  in  a  some- 
what ridiculous  position  — and  to  ridicule 
Jack  was  particularly  sensitive. 

Now  it  will  be  remembered  that  at  the 
close  of  the  happy  explanation  with  her 
parent  in  the  last  chapter,  Grace  had  re- 
mained silent  and  preoccupied.  Jo  fact 
her  mind  was  full  of  a  resolution  she 
must  lose  no  time  in  carrying  out.  Jack 
had  been  complaining  that  she  had  asked 
himtodonothingfor  her;he  really  seemed 
to  bear  her  a  grudge  for  breaking  the 
terms  of  their  compact.  Well,  he  should 
no  longer  have  even  the  semblance  of  a 
grievance,  and  she  would  tax  his  gener- 
osity to  the  uttermost.  She  knew  it  was 
a  melancholy  pleasure  to  him  to  see  her, 
even  in  his  character  of  rejected  suitor; 
she  half  smiled,  though  there  was  moist- 
ture  in  her  eyes  as  she  thought  so.  Well, 
she  was  going  to  ask  him  to  send  her 
away  from  him  ;  to  use  all  his  efforts  and 
all  his  influence  to  procure  her  father 
some  fixed  appointment  and  a  place  of 
residence  in  the  East.  If  that  were 
assured  him,  it  would  cut  the  ground 
from  under  his  feet,  upon  which  he  had 
chiefly  objected  to  taking  her  along  with 
him.  Whether  Jack  could  do  it,  she  did 
not  know;  but  she  had  a  woman's  faith 
in  his  star  and  in  his  rising  fortunes. 
That  he  would  do  his  best,  she  did  not 
doubt ;  for  she  had  a  woman's  faith  in 
the  loyalty  of  the  man  who  had  honestly, 
though  hopelessly,  loved  her. 

Jack  was  seated  in  state  in  the  offices 
of  the  president  of  the  Council.  Lord 
Wrekin  was  far  away  —  belated  over  a 
course  of  the  waters  at  Aix-les*Bains -- 
and  Jack  had  taken  possession  of  the 
presence-chamber,  and  was  filling  his  lord- 
ship's chair  of  state.  In  the  dignity  of 
that  position,  he  held  subversive  and  dem- 
ocratic views.  He  declared  to  himself 
that  in  an  effete  state  of  society,  rank  and 
age  received  undue  recognition.  Here 
was  Lord  Wrekin,  who  was  a  worse  vic- 
tim to  the  gout  than  his  brother,  promoted 
to  his  highly  responsible  post  on  the  score 
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of  being  a  peer  and  a  sexagenarian ;  while 
he,  who  was  really  discbareing  the  duties 
of  the  office,  was'  declared  by  a  stupid 
prejudice  to  be  ineligible  for  a  position  in 
which,  as  he  flattered  himself,  he  might 
have  shone. 

He  was  disturbed  from  an  Alnaschar- 
like  reverie  —  in  which  he  was  lio;ht]y 
leaping  from  office  to  office,  in  a  rise  to 
the  upper  ranks  of  the  peerage  —  by  the 
entrance  of  the  messenger.  Jack  started 
and  blushed,  as  if  the  man  could  have 
read  his  absurdities ;  and  then  his  fea- 
tures assumed  an  expression  of  dignified 
austerity,  which  was  equally  absurd,  and 
quite  perceptible  to  the  messenger.  But 
the  well-trained  official  repressed  a  grin, 
and  announced  deferentially,  **  A  lady  to 
sec  you,  sir." 

Now  Jack,  in  the  discharge  of  his  deli- 
cate duties,  had  not  only  to  answer  a  great 
variety  of  cream-laid  and  wire-woven  notes 
with  gorgeous  blazons  or  eccentric  mono- 
grams, but  to  receive  a  good  many  **  ladies 
of  quality  **  who  preferred  to  transact  their 
little  affairs  in  person.  Some  of  these 
grandes  dames  were  welcome  enough  ; 
but  there  were  one  or  two  exceptionally 
assiduous  in  attendance,  who  bad  long 
ago  become  his  bites  not'res,  if  we  dare 
apply  so  rough  an  expression  to  the  gen- 
tler sex.  So  Jack  inquired,  with  real  con- 
cern, whether  Bateson  chanced  to  know 
the  lady. 

** Never  saw  her  before,  Mr.  Venables," 
was  the  unhesitating  reply ;  '*  but  I  think, 
sir,"  he  added  with  overdone  stolidity, 
^'tbat  perhaps  you  might  not  object  to 
receive  her." 

A  wink  at  all  times  was  as  good  as  a 
ood  to  Jack. 

**  It  is  really  excessively  inconvenient 
at  this  hour;  but  —  well,  1  don't  know. 
Bring  the  lady  up,  Bateson  —  beg  her  to 
walk  up." 

Up  she  walked  accordingly;  and  had 
she  been  stepping  on  bare  boards,  the 
light,  tripping  foot  so  familiar  to  Jack's 
ear  would  have  fallen  unfamiliarly,  it  was 
set  down  so  deliberately.  But  the  thick 
pile  of  the  Turkey  carpets  deadened  all 
sound;  and  when  Bateson  threw  back 
the  door  a  second  time,  the  secretary  was 
buried  in  the  perusal  of  a  voluminous 
state  paper.  Almost  before  the  door  had 
gently  closed  again,  a  light,  silvery  laugh 
disturbed  the  hypocrite.  He  sprang  to 
his  feet;  he  pitched  the  document  be- 
hind him,  where  it  fell  into  the  fire  and 
burned  away  unregarded.  For  in  anoth- 
er moment  Jack  had  caught  his  cousin 
in  his  arms,  and  pressed  his  lips  upon 
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her  cheek  before  he  consented  to  release 
her. 

"  Well,  I  declare,  sir,"  she  exclaimed, 
as  she  blushed,  and  laughed  again,  and 
arranged  her  bonnet  —  •*  well,  I  declare, 
sir,  if  I  had  doubted  about  my  reception, 
your  warmth  of  welcome  ought  to  reas- 
sure me.  And  I,  who  had  always  inno- 
cently imagined  that  the  office  of  lord 
president  of  the  Council  embodied  all  that 
was  most  ceremonious  and  formal ! " 

"And  so  it  does,  Grace,  in  an  ordinary 
way;  "and  he  thought  grimly  of  one  or 
two  of  his  most  dreaded  visitors.  "  But 
you  see,  we  allow  ourselves  a  considera- 
ble discretion ;  and  so,  in  exceptional 
instances,  we  relax  the  rules." 

"Then  the  sooner  they  are  tightened 
again  the  better,  I  should  say."  And 
then,  remembering  the  grave  business  on 
which  she  had  come,  the  change  on  her 
own  countenance  was  sudden  enough  in 
all  conscience.  Jack  remarked  it  at  once, 
and  knew  the  business  she  had  come  upon 
as  well  as  if  she  had  already  told  him. 
He  remembered,  too,  that  the  unseasona- 
ble freedom  of  his  reception  might  leave 
her,  upon  second  thoughts,  ill  at  ease. 
She  had  come  to  her  cousin  unchaperoned, 
and  he  had  treated  her  cavalierly,  as  he 
would  never  have  behaved  to  her,  unless 
under  extreme  provocation,  in  her  own 
drawing-room.  On  the  instant  there  was 
a  corresponding  change  in  him.  All  the 
kindness  of  his  manner  remained,  but  the 
fervor  had  died  out  of  it;  and  no  precis- 
ian of  the  straiter  sect  of  the  Puritans 
could  have  been  more  gently  formal.  If 
he  had  sinned,  the  best  reparation  he 
could  make  was  to  spare  her  all  further 
embarrassments. 

"  And  now,  Grace,  to  tell  me  what  you 
have  come  about,  if  you  think  it  worth 
while.  Or  rather  go  straight  to  the  point, 
and  let  me  know  what  I  can  do  to  serve 
my  uncle.  If  you  knew  how  I  had  wea- 
ried and  waited  for  this  hour,  you  would 
not  be  surprised  that  my  raptures  be- 
trayed me  into  extravagance." 

Grace  looked  with  her  frank  eyes  into 
his,  and  blushing  again,  her  looks  more 
than  thanked  him.  She  fancied  they  un- 
derstood each  other  so  well  —  and  she 
was  right  —  that  she  wasted  not  a  single 
breath  upon  civilities,  but  went  indeed 
very  straight  to  the  point.  She  told  him 
how  she  was  situated  ;  she  painted  the 
terror  and  grief  with  which  she  regarded 
separation;  and  she  wound  up  by  say- 
ing,— 

"  Should  he  go  out  as  he  proposes,  on 
something  like  a  wild-goose  chase,  he  will 
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leave  me  behind,  and  there  is  no  help  for 
it.  His  heartstrings  are  entwined  so 
firmly  with  mine,  that  nothing  I  can  urge 
will  possibly  move  him;  and  though  I 
know  he  will  suffer  as  much  as  I,  my 
tears  will  harden  instead  of  melting  him. 
Whereas,  if  I  could  manage  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  impossible,  and  get  him  some 
reasonably  good  engagement,  with  fixed 
headquarters,  be  stands  committed  in  hon- 
or as  in  tenderness,  and  can  hardly  possi- 
bly draw  back.    Oh,  Jack  I " 

Jack  sat  in  silence  looking  down,  and 
drumming  on  the  table  with  his  fingers. 
Grace  had  a  horrible  sinking  of  the  heart. 
Was  she  to  be  disappointed,  after  all,  in 
her  volatile  cousin  ?  and  had  she  been 
trusting  to  a  bending  reed?  But  the 
doubt  was  onlv  momentary,  and  her  cousin 
glanced  up  with  a  face  that  was  at  once 
reassuring  and  resolute.  She  had  never 
seen  him  look  so  much  of  the  man;  in- 
deed, as  he  rose  to  his  feet,  with  his 
strong  figure  and  smiling  face,  and  seem- 
ing to  hold  her  destiny  in  his  hands,  be 
appeared  to  her  overstrained  nerves  very 
much  of  the  demigod.  He  took  a  turn  or 
two  along  the  great  rug  without  speaking, 
and  when  he  did  speak,  it  seemed  as  if  he 
were  weighing  each  word,  very  contrary 
to  his  usual  custom. 

**  You  have  given  roe  the  opportunity  I 
prayed  for,  Grace;  now  it  is  for  roe  to 
avail  myself  of  it.  I  would  not  raise  false 
hopes  for  the  world,  for  I  would  guard 
against  adding  to  your  anxieties  by  disap- 
pointment. But  I  solemnly  swear  by  what 
I  hold  most  sacred  —  and  that  is  my 
brotherly  love  for  you  —  that  I  shall  spare 
neither  efiEort,  influence,  oor  self-esteem 
in  trying  to  help  you  to  the  object  you 
desire.  I  shall  push  requests  as  I  should 
never  push  them  for  myself;  and  you 
know,"  he  added,  with  a  smile,  "that  I 
have  a  very  sufficient  stock  of  impudence. 
As  for  the  rest,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  Prov- 
idence; but  I  have  a  strong  idea  that 
Providence  will  smile  upon  us.  And  who 
knows,  but  that  if  Providence  should  in- 
terest itself  in  us,  I  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone, 
and  paying  off  an  instalment  of  my  debt 
to  Ralph?  H  he  saw  that  it  was  all  com- 
paratively smooth  sailing  with  Glenco- 
nan,  I  see  no  reason  why  you  and  Ralph 
should  not  marry.    Do  you  ?  *' 

"  Oh,  dear  Jack,  how  very  good  you 
are !     But  —  but  —  he  has   never  asked 


you  summarily  away,  for  I  have  many 
things  to  turn  over  in  my  mind,  much  to 
the  injury  of  her  Majesty's  service.  Be- 
sides, there  is  Mr.  Bateson's  knock  at  the 
door;  if  Batesoa  interrupts  a  business 
interview  of  this  sort,  you  may  be  very 
sure  that  the  summons  is  urgent." 


me. 


»f 


**  Well,  he  will  then  — you  may  take  my 
word  for  that  —  and  perhaps  before  many 
days  are  over.    And  now  1   must  send 


From  Temple  Bar. 
HAVANA;    FROM    A    TOURISrS 
NOTE-BOOK. 

The  city  of  Havana,  as  it  took  shape 
and  color  before  me  in  the  dawn  of  a 
February  morning,  was  the  pleasantest 
sight  my  eyes  had  fed  on  for  many  days, 
for  I  had  just  come  from  Florida,  whither 
architecture  has  not  yet  penetrated. 

Havana,  viewed  from  the  sea,  is  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  of  cities ;  and  in 
order  fully  to  appreciate  its  charm,  one 
has  but  to  visit  it  fresh  from  a  sojourn  in 
a  young  American  settlement. 

As  the  first  faint  glimmer  along  the 
eastern  horizon  began  to  pierce  the  sur- 
rounding darkness,  and  slowly  dissipate 
the  mist  which  lay  like  a  shadowy  curtain 
over  the  city,  we  saw  that  our  steamer 
was  one  of  a  little  fleet  of  six  or  seveo 
vessels,  benighted  like  ourselves,  and 
awaiting  the  signal  from  the  castle  which 
should  permit  them  to  enter  the  harbor. 
We  steamed  slowly  landward,  and  the 
grey  mass  over  against  us,  taking  more 
definite  shape,  revealed  the  bastions  and 
ramparts  of  the  Morro,  the  castle  which 
crowns  the  ridge  of  rock  forming  the 
northern  side  of  the,  channel,  and  guards 
the  entrance  to  the  harbor.  The  city, 
dimly  visible  through  the  mist,  seemed 
asleep ;  the  castle  gave  out  no  sign.  All 
at  once,  as  it  were,  came  the  day;  up 
leaped  the  sun  over  the  horizon  ;  the  city, 
throwing  off  her  misty  night-robe,  gleamed 
with  walls  of  white  and  blue  and  purple* 
and  reflected  light  from  spire  and  tower 
and  dome;  the  cannon  from  the  Morro 
thundered  out  its  summons,  and,  as  the 
last  echo  died  away  upon  the  wave,  we 
were  abreast  of  the  fortress,  and  nuking 
our  way  into  the  harbor. 

The  aspect  of  Havana  is  of  course  en* 
tirely  Spanish.  The  boats  with  their 
striped  awnings  and  lateen  sails ;  the 
swarthy  boatmen  and  their  jargon ;  the 
flat-roofed  houses  with  their  painted  walls, 
all  remind  you  of  Cadiz  and  Barcelona. 
Nor  is  the  illusion  dispelled  when  you 
land.  The  language  you  bear  around  you 
is  that  of  the  Peninsula;  the  fishermen 
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lolling  OD  the  muelie,  the  beggars  who 
importuoe  yoa  as  you  set  foot  upon  the 
quay,  the  ragged  lads  sucking  cocoanuts 
or  quarrelling  over  their  watermelon,  are 
all  true  children  of  Spain ;  Spanish  are  the 
narrow,  flagged  streets,  hung  with  gaily 
painted  awnings;  Spanish  are  the  disrepu- 
table looking  cabs  and  swarthy  cabmen, 
and  truly  Spanish  are  the  smells  and  filth. 
Havana  roust  look  to-day  very  much  as  it 
looked  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  as  it  will 
look  a  hundred  years  hence. 

The  first  thing  a  visitor  naturally  does, 
after  he  is  settled  in  his  temporary  resi- 
dence, is  to  present  his  credentials.  Span- 
ish courtesy  and  the  gentle  behavior  of 
the  Spaniard  towards  strangers  are  pro- 
verbial, and  nowhere  do  tiiey  flourish 
more  fairly  than  in  the  island  of  Cuba. 
In  the  large  cities  of  Spain,  the  chivalric 
courtesy  which  was  once  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  the  Spaniard,  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  out  of  date ;  in 
Madrid  men  prefer  to  ape  the  brusque- 
ness  of  the  Parisian  rather  than  copy  the 
courtesy  of  their  forefathers;  and  the  true 
Spanish  manners  of  the  old  style  are  sel- 
dom encountered  save  in  the  provinces. 
But  the  Cuban  is  cast  in  the  old  mould. 
You  have  but  to  present  yourself  to  him 
under  proper  auspices  and  his  house  is  at 
your  disposal,  a  place  at  his  table  is  re- 
served for  you,  his  horses  are  at  your 
service;  he  will  put  aside  his  own  busi- 
ness that  he  may  help  you  to  take  your 
pleasure;  his  friends  vie  with  himself  in 
providing  for  your  entertainment;  and  if 
}our  stay  in  Cuba  is  not  a  pleasant  one  it 
will  be  your  own  fault  surely,  and  not  that 
of  your  hosts. 

The  houses  of  the  wealthier  Cubans  are 
as  comfortable  within  as  they  are  cheerless 
from  without.  Outside,  they  look  like 
prisons  ;  you  enter  and  find  a  palace.  Not 
palatial  in  appointments,  for,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  rooms  are  bare  and  undec- 
orated;  but  palatial  in  size.  Many  are 
constructed  after  the  fashion  introduced 
into  Spain  by  the  Moors,  a  style  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  climate  of  the  tropics.  A 
broad  facade  with  peristyle  and  balustrade 
of  marble,  approached  by  afiight  of  steps, 
forms  the  front  of  the  building,  and  on 
the  terrace  beneath,  after  the  heat  of  the 
day  is  over,  you  may  see  the  inmates  of 
the  house  swaying  slowly  to  and  fro  in 
rockiog-chairs,  entertaining  their  friends, 
smoking,  drinking  coffee  (coffee  in  Cuba 
is  simply  perfect),  eating  dulces^  and  ex- 
changing salutations  with  the  passers-by. 
From  this  terrace  or  verandah  you  enter 
the  general  living-room  of  the  umily,  ex- 


tending across  the  entire  front  of  the 
house,  large  enough  for  a  ball-room,  and 
always  pleasantly  cool.  This  too  is  usually 
paved  with  marble.  The  house  itself  is 
built  around  an  oblong  court,  the  dining- 
room  being  at  the  end  opposite  to  the 
salon,  the  rooms  between  being  devoted  to 
sleeping  apartments,  smoking  and  billiard 
rooms,  bath-rooms,  etc.  In  the'  centre  of 
the  court  rises  a  marble  fountain  ;  palms, 
palmettos,  flowering  shrubs,  and  tropical 
plants  are  grouped  around  ;  a  marble  bal- 
ustrade encloses  it,  and  slender  marble 
columns  join  their  capitals  to  the  broad 
eaves  of  the  roof.  In  the  bright  tropical 
moonlight,  when  the  fountain  plashes 
softly  through  the  air,  sprinkling  the  varie- 
gated leaves  below  with  glittering  drops  of 
spray,  the  contrast  between  the  white  mar- 
ble and  the  broad  green  leaves  of  the 
palmettos,  the  bougainvillea  with  its  clus- 
ters of  purple  or  brilliant  scarlet  blossom, 
clinging  to  the  marble  pilasters,  or  droop- 
ing to  the  balustrade  below,  unite  to  form 
as  pretty  a  picture  as  the  eye  can  desire. 

Society  in  Cuba  consists  of  three  dis- 
tinct classes.  First  there  is  the  Cuban 
society  formed  of  the  descendants  of  the 
old  colonists.  These  consider  themselves 
the  ilite  of  the  island,  and  hold  somewhat 
apart  from  intercourse  with  the  Spaniards 
or  the  foreigners.  The  golden  days  of  the 
Cuban  are  past,  and  there  is  not  much 
hope  of  their  return.  Formerly  every 
Cuban  had  as  much  money  as  he  knew 
what  to  do  with.  He  never  needed  to 
take  thought  for  the  morrow;  and  his 
large  estates,  administered  by  his  inten- 
dant,  gave  him  no  concern,  and  provided 
him  with  the  means  to  satisfy  almost  every 
whim.  The  peace  which  put  an  end  to 
ten  years  of  desultory  warfare,  saw  the 
colonists  almost  wholly  without  resources. 
Of  their  wealthiest,  many  had  spent  their 
fortunes  in  the  vain  struggle  for  freedom, 
some  had  been  banished,  and  many  more 
left  the  island  to  settle  in  America  or  £u* 
rope.  The  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Spanish  ofiicials,  the  wealth  principally  in 
that  of  the  foreign  merchants.  There  are 
of  course  a  few  old  families  who  still  keep 
up  the  ancient  prestige,  but  the  majority 
of  the  Cubans  have  a  hard  struggle  with 
evil  times,  dishonest  intendants,  loss  of 
trade,  and  a  grasping  government.  As 
their  poverty  has  increased,  their  pride 
has  kept  pace  with  it,  and  the  Cuban  dis- 
dains the  whole  tribe  of  Spaniards  from 
the  captain-general  downwards,  and  looks 
upon  the  foreign  merchants  much  as  Ivan- 
hoe  regarded  Isaac  of  York. 

Then  there  is  the  Spanish  society,  com- 
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posed  of  the  officials  who  form  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  island,  their  families  and 
hangers-on.  This  is  of  necessity  ephem- 
eral, for  ti)ese  officials  are  all  Spaniards, 
appointed  and  sent  out  by  the  home  gov- 
ernment, and  any  change  of  ministry  (and 
changes  of  ministry  are  not  infrequent  in 
Spain,  where  to  hold  a  portfolio,  if  only 
for  a  day,  entitles  one  to  a  pension  of 
twelve  hundred  a  year)  will  disseat  them 
all.  It  is  commonly  reported  that  these 
officials  owe  their  positions  not  to  merit, 
but  money ;  and  that  the  surest  way  to 
secure  a  snug  appointment  is  to  make 
your  application  to  the  mistress  of  the 
man  in  power.  Such  stories  sound  strange 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  but  Spain  is 
still  in  the  eighteenth.  It  is  said  that  in 
many  cases  the  greater  part  of  the  salary 
is  retained  by  the  patron,  so  that  the  offi- 
cial thus  appointed,  knowing  on  what  con- 
tingencies his  tenure  of  office  depends,  is 
fain  to  make  the  most  he  can  par  la  vote 
indirecte.  A  gentleman  residing  in  Cuba, 
told  me  that  he  had  been  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  a  former  collector  of  cus- 
toms in  Cuba.  This  man  held  his  post 
for  two  years.  He  had  to  send  home  the 
whole  of  his  salary  to  the  patron  who  ap- 
pointed him  ;  and  he  left  Cuba  with  sixty 
thousand  dollars  net  profit.  But  official 
peculation  is  part  of  the  Spanish  system; 
every  man  who  pulls  an  oar  in  the  govern- 
ment galley,  thinks  himself  at  liberty  to 
dip  in  his  private  bucket  at  the  same  time. 
The  following  anecdote,  the  truth  of  which 
I  can  personally  avouch,  will  illustrate 
this.  A  medical  man  of  high  scientific 
standing  and  large  practice,  a  Cuban  by 
birth,  was  appointed  to  represent  the  isl- 
and at  the  Washington  Medical  Congress. 
The  secretary  who  wrote  to  inform  him  of 
his  appointment,  added  that  a  sum  of  two 
hundred  dollars  would  be  allowed  him 
towards  his  expenses.  The  physician 
wrote  back,  declining  the  appointment. 
Meeting  the  captain-general,  with  whom 
he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy,  shortly  after- 
Wrds,  he  was  asked  why  he  had  thus  de- 
clined the  ofifer,  and  explained  that  he 
could  not  afford  to  leave  his  practice  for 
the  meagre  equivalent  of  two  hundred 
dollars.  The  captain-general  opened  his 
eyes.  *'  There  most  be  a  mistake  some- 
where," said  he,  "for  1  remember  dis- 
tinctly that  the  amount  of  the  grant  was 
two  thousand  dollars."  Upon  inquiry  it 
was  found  that  the  clerks  in  the  office  had 
agreed  to  offer  the  physician  two  hundred 
dollars,  or  such  other  sum  as  they  could 
induce  him  to  accept,  and  then  share  the 
modest  remainder  among  themselves. 


This  subject  reminds  me  of  an  incideot 
related  to  me  in  Mexico  by  a  gentleman 
who  had  known  one  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned. It  treats  of  the  times  when 
**  General  "  Santa  Anna,  after  a  success- 
ful revolution,  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  and  began  to  divide  the  snu^; 
places  of  the  government  among  his  fol- 
lowers. One  of  these  was  a  certain 
cavalry  officer  who  had  served  the  general 
well,  and,  to  reward  his  devotion,  Santa 
Anna  appointed  him  collector  of  customs 
at  Mazatlan.  Our  friend  was  not  only  a 
brave  soldier,  but  an  honest  man  ;  he  went 
to  fill  his  new  position  with  the  6rm  inten- 
tion of  doing  his  duty  by  the  government 
which  had  appointea  him.  He  had  not 
been  long  at  Mazatlan  before  three  of  the 
leading  merchants  called  upon  him,  and 
informed  him  that  three  ships  would 
probably  arrive  at  Mazatlan  in  three  or 
four  days.  The  new  collector  thanked 
the  merchants,  and  his  visitors  retired. 
Two  days  later,  one  of  them  came  again, 
evidently  perturbed.  '*  My  dear  sir,  are 
you  aware  that  one  of  the  ships  is  ex- 
pected here  to-morrow  morning?" 

'*  So  you  gave  me  to  understand  when  I 
last  had  the  honor  of  receiving  you;  what 
of  it?" 

The  merchant  looked  surprised,  then 
all  at  once  a  light  broke  in  upon  him. 
"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  he  said,  **  that  you 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  custom  fol- 
lowed at  Mazatlan  on  occasions  like  the 
present?" 

*'  ]  must  confess  I  am  not,  if  it  is  any- 
thing beyond  the  usual  routine." 

"  Well  then,  my  dear  sir,  let  roe  have 
the  pleasure  of  instructing  you.  When  a 
ship  is  signalled  in  the  bay,  it  is  expected 
that  the  collector  of  customs  will  pay  a 
short  visit  to  the  country,  lasting,  say,  a 
week  or  so.  Our  hospitable  friend,  Sefior 
Mendez,  places  his  hacienda  at  your  ser- 
vice ;  his  horses  are  at  your  disposal;  bis 
son,  a  charming  young  man,  will,  if  you 
wish  it,  accompany  you  thither  and  en- 
liven your  stay;  you  will  have  a  week's 
excellent  sport.  When  you  return  biiher, 
I  will  have  the  honor,  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  my  brother  merchants,  of  solicit- 
ing your  acceptance  of  the  modest  sum  ot 
one  thousand  pesos  in  token  of  our  general 
esteem." 

The  old  soldier  knits  his  brows. 

**And  what  will  be  the  result  if  I  de* 
cline  to  accept  your  generous  invitation?" 

**  Sefior,  you  surprise  me  1  You  surely 
are  not  going  to  raise  objections,  or  give 
trouble,  when  all  may  be  so  well  ar- 
ranged ?  " 
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"Oblig:e  roe  by  answering  my  question." 

"  Well,  I  must  confess  that  we  have  con- 
sidered that  possibility,  and  in  the  event 
of  your  refusing  to  comply  with  our 
humble  request,  but  only  as  an  extreme, 
a  most  extreme  measure,  to  which  I  am 
sure  you  will  be  unwilling  to  compel  us, 
and  which  our  own  good  feeling,  and  the 
respect  with  which  we  regard  you,  will 
make  us  most  unwilling  to  adopt  — ^  '* 

'*  Pray  proceed." 

'*WelI,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  use 
force.'* 

"  Use  force  to  me  f  " 

"  I  regret  to  say  so,  but  it  will  be  inevi- 
table, if  you  persist  in  your  refusal." 

The  old  soldier  rose,  twirling  his  mous- 
tache. 

"  Now  sir,  that  I  understand  you,  I  beg 
you  to  understand  me.  I  am  here  to  col- 
lect the  customs,  and  I  mean  to  fulfil  my 
duty  at  all  risks.  There  is  my  answer, 
what  have  you  to  say  ?  " 

"Nothing,  save  that  I  greatly  regret 
your  decision,  and  beg  most  humbly  to 
take  my  leave  of  you." 

Next  morning  the  merchants  called 
again ;  the  vessel  was  in  the  bay.  Would 
the  collector  listen  to  reason  and  accept 
an  amicable  arrangement  ?  The  old  sol- 
dier smiled  grimly. 

"I  gave  my  answer  yesterday.  When 
the  vessel  anchors,  I  will  go  down  to  the 
quay ;  I  will  see  that  every  box  and  bale 
aud  barrel  is  conveyed  into  the  custom- 
house, there  to  be  valued  and  levied  on  ; 
and  if  you  attempt  to  interfere  with  me  in 
the  execution  of  my  duty,  I  will  call  upon 
the  commandant  of  the  fortress  to  support 
me  with  his  men." 

The  merchants  looked  at  one  another 
and  smiled,  and  the  spokesman  said,  — 

**Ah,  my  dear  sir,  how  do  you  know 
that  our  worthy  commandant  is  not  equally 
interested  with  ourselves  in  your  paying 
the  country  a  visit  ?  Let  us  beg  you  to 
alter  your  decision." 

'*  It  is  made,  and  nothing  will  alter  it." 

At  a  signal  from  one  of  the  merchants, 
five  or  six  soldiers  rushed  in  and  over- 
powered the  unfortunate  collector.  He 
was  conveyed  on  board  a  ship,  and  car- 
ried to  an  island  in  the  Pacific.  There  he 
remained  for  two  months,  until  a  passing 
vessel  enabled  him  to  return  to  the  main- 
land. He  hastened  to  Santa  Anna,  and 
related  the  treatment  he  had  been  sub- 
jected to.  The  old  bandit  listened  tran- 
quilly. 

"  My  good  fellow,"  he  said,  "you  have 
brought  it  on  your  own  shoulders.  1  gave 
you  the  appointment  that  you  might  make 


a  good  thing  of  it.  I  have  sent  another 
man  there,  and  I  hear  no  complaints." 

The  simple  old  soldier  opened  his  eyes. 

**  Well,  general,  I  have  had  my  lesson. 
Give  me  another  place,  and  you  will  hear 
no  complaints  on  the  score  of  my  hon- 
esty." 

Santa  Anna  threw  down  his  cigarette. 
**  No,  sir,  I  have  nothing  for  you ;  you 
have  had  your  chance.  I  have  no  employ- 
ment for  fools,"  said  the  old  scoundrel  as 
he  hobbled  out  of  the  room. 

The  foreign  element  is  of  course  com- 
posed of  merchants  from  other  nations, 
who  have  settled  in  the  island.  Germans, 
French,  and  of  late  years  Americans  also, 
are  among  its  members ;  but  the  majority 
are  of  British  parentage,  European-born 
or  Creole.  This  portion  of  Cuban  society 
is  pleasant  enough,  and  some  of  its  mem- 
bers entertain  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  Spaniards  show  courtesy  and  civility 
to  strangers ;  but  it  is  only  by  associating 
with  the  Cubans  that  one  gets  initiated 
into  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
islanders.  Briefly,  take  the  Cuban  so- 
ciety, if  you  can,  the  Spanish  if  you  will, 
and  the  foreign  if  you  must. 

In  those  Cuban  families  which  have  not 
held  themselves  aloof  from  intercourse 
with  foreigners,  the  gradual  influence  of 
modern  ideas  has  done  much  to  soften  the 
rigor  of  the  old  system,  which  debarred 
the  maidens  of  a  Spanish  family  from  in- 
tercourse with  the  opposite  sex;  but  in 
many  families  the  old  rSgime  is  still  main- 
tained, and  the  amante  de  ventana  is  still 
a  common  sight  in  Havana.  He  may 
pour  forth  to  his  mistress,  sitting  within 
the  window,  his  most  impassioned  vows  ; 
she  is  the  star  of  his  life,  the  light  of  his 
soul,  the  hope  of  his  existence ;  but  with 
these  abstract  delights  he  must  rest  con- 
tented. Towards  a  favored  swain  a  tiny 
hand  may  be  extended  between  the  bars, 
a  ribbon  or  other  love-token  entrusted ; 
but  the  barred  window  is  always  between 
them,  and  the  dueha  always  within  ear- 
shot. 

While  I  was  in  Cuba  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  form  the  acquaintance  of  a  lady 
of  noble  Mexican  family,  who  had  been 
settled  in  the  island  for  many  years.  She 
must  have  been  between  sixty  and  sev- 
enty;  but  except  that  her  hair  was  snow- 
white  and  her  form  somewhat  bent,  she 
showed  little  sign  of  age,  while  her  skin 
still  preserved  its  smoothness  and  her 
eyes  sparkled  with  the  vivacity  of  youth. 
She  was  one  of  the  most  charming  talkers 
I  have  met.  One  evening,  in  conversa- 
tion with  her,  1  alluded  to  the  passage  in 
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the  "Barbicre,"  where  Don  Bartolo  ex- 
amines his  niece's  fingers  to  see  i£  she 
has  been  writing  to  Alroaviva.  *'  Surely,'* 
I  said,  **it  is  out  of  the  nature  of  things 
to  suppose  that  Don  Bartolo  would  exer- 
cise so  strict  a  watch  upon  his  ward." 

Dona  Juana  smiled. 

"Well,"  she  said,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  "  I  will  tell  you  of  a  case  in  point, 
which  shows  that,  when  I  was  a  girl,  such 
extreme  vigilance  was  by  no  means  un- 
common. I  was  educated  with  my  sisters 
at  a  convent  near  Mexico.  I  was  the 
youngest,  and  when  I  was  fifteen  I  re- 
turned to  my  father's  house.  My  sisters 
bad  married,  and  I  was  alone  with  my 
father  and  my  duefta,  I  led  a  very  happy 
life;  whatever  I  wished  for  was  mine  at 
once ;  and  I  was  careful  not  to  give  utter- 
ance to  unreasonable  desires.  In  the 
morning  I  sat  in  the  house,  or  walked 
with  my  dueha ;  in  the  afternoon  we 
drove,  my  father  riding  by  the  side  of  the 
carriage.  Four  things  only  were  denied 
me :  pen,  ink,  pencil,  paper.  But  I  had 
no  one  to  write  to,  and  I  did  not  feel  the 
restriction  a  hard  one,  indeed  I  never 
thought  much  about  it.  So  you  see,  sefior, 
that  your  Don  Bartolo  is  not  such  an  ex- 
aggerated character ;  for  my  father's  views 
were  but  those  of  his  countrymen." 

«'  But  tell  me,  sefLora,"  said  I,  '*did  the 
time  never  come  when  you  found  these 
restrictions  burdensome  ?  " 

**You  shall  hear,"  she  said;  "that  is, 
if  you  care  to  listen  to  the  love-story  of 
an  old  woman  like  myself.  I  was  seated 
one  morning  at  the  window,  when  I  no- 
ticed a  young  cavalier  come  riding  up  the 
street.  He  was  superbly  dressed  and 
mounted:  he  wore  a  broad-brimmed  som- 
brero, trimmed  with  silver  lace;  his  large 
black  riding-cloak  was  lined  with  scarlet, 
and  his  heavy  silver  spurs  jingled  as  he 
rode.  I  thought  I  never  in  my  life  had 
seen  so  handsome  a  cavalier.  He  saw  me 
sitting  at  the  window,  and  looked  so  fix- 
edly at  roe  that  1  drew  the  curtain  in  my 
embarrassment.  He  must  have  turned 
his  horse  at  the  bead  of  the  street,  for 
while  I  was  still  trembling  with  excite- 
ment, be  came  riding  past  again,  and  this 
time,  as  he  passed,  he  took  o£E  his  som- 
brero and  bowed.  I  scarcely  slept  that 
night.  Next  morning,  I  accompanied  my 
dueha  to  mass  at  the  cathedral.  As  we 
left  the  church,  1  raised  my  eyes  and  saw 
the  cavalier  who  bad  bowed  to  me  the  day 
before,  standing  at  the  entrance.  Sefior, 
I  need  not  tell  you  that  1  had  never  had 
any  experience  in  affairs  of  the  heart;  I 
was   fresh  from  the  convent,  and  bad 


scarcely  spoken  to  any  man  except  my 
confessor  and  my  father;  but  I  felt  in- 
stinctively that  this  handsome  gentleman 
had  come  there  to  see  me.  As  we  passed 
I  felt  his  hand  touch  mine,  and  a  little 
note  was  placed  between  my  fingers. 

"  When  we  returned  to  the  bouse,  I 
managed,  not  without  difficulty,  to  open 
and  read  my  letter  alone.  It  is  fifty  years 
since  I  received  it,  and  I  have  it  still  — 
my  first  love-letter.  Can  you  enter  into 
the  feelings  of  a  Mexican  girl  when  she 
is  told  for  the  first  time  that  her  eyes  are 
brighter  than  the  stars,  more  tender  than 
the  gazelle's,  and  that  her  heart  surely 
cannot  be  colder  than  her  smile?  But  I 
will  not  weary  you  with  the  repetitioa  of 
my  precious  little  letter,  every  line  of 
which  I  still  know  by  heart.  I  read  and 
re-read  it,  and  then  sat  down  to  consider 
how  I  was  to  answer  it." 

"There  your  difficulty  mast  have  been 
insurmountable." 

"Truly  it  did  at  first  seem  so.  Writing 
materials  I  had  none.  Confide  in  my 
duefia  I  dared  not.  She  was  a  relative  of 
my  father's,  stern  and  severe.  Still,  I  was 
determined  to  answer  the  letter.  So 
kind  a  note;  so  handsome  a  cavalier;  it 
would  be  cruel  to  leave  him  without  a  re- 
ply. Besides,  my  heart  was  enlisted  on 
his  side.  The  letter  had  to  be  answered, 
that  was  certain ;  only,  how  was  I  to  do 
it? 

"  I  need  not  tell  you,  who  know  some- 
thing of  Spanish  life,  that  my  library  was 
extremely  select.  Indeed,  it  consisted 
but  of  my  book  of  offices,  and  two  large 
books  of  devotional  exhortations.  But,  I 
had  a  huge  packet  of  saints'  cards  I  bad 
used  at  the  convent  — one  for  almost  every 
day  in  the  year.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  have  ever  seen  such  —  cards  with  a 
picture  of  the  saint  or  martyr  at  the  top, 
and  a  prayer  addressed  to  him  under- 
neath.  Well,  I  was  desperate,  and  I  re- 
solved to  sacrifice  the  saints'  cards.  I  cut 
out  the  words  I  needed  —  and  the  fervid 
ejaculations  served  my  purpose  well  — 
and  thus  I  composed  my  letter.  Then  I 
took  one  of  my  handkerchiefs,  and  sewed 
each  word  to  it  in  regular  order. 

"The  next  morning  I  was  at  my  win- 
dow betimes,  and  it  was  not  long  before  I 
saw  the  cavalier  approach  on  foot.  I 
rolled  my  handkerchief  into  a  ball,  and 
when  he  was  close  to  the  window,  I  let  it 
drop  at  his  feet.  He  picked  it  up,  pressed 
it  to  his  lips,  and  hastened  away. 

"In  this  manner  we  corresponded  for 
nearly  two  months,  exchanging  handker- 
chiefs daily,  either  at  my  window,  or  at 
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with  this 

was,  and  I  was  rejoicBd  to 

family  was  cqaal  la  po»-X)oa  to 

By  this  tiiae  my  pLe  ci  sa:Dts*  cards  had 

beea   kmg  ezhaBstcd,  aad  the  books  of 

sermoos  were  sadly  motJated,  bat  they 

fomisbcd   me  with  the  fairest  phrases! 

Wbeo  the  secood  aooth  bad  pasC  I  wrote 

that  1  thoQght  he  sbooid  speak  with  my 

father. 

'*Tbe  oezt  day  became,  aooorapaaied 
by  his  ancle,  and  proposed  formally  for  my 
hand.  My  father  readily  accepted  him, 
for  he  was  a  mao  of  distioctioo*  and  no> 
ble.  We  were  married  sooo  after,  and 
lived  for  ten  years  in  Mexico.  Political 
distarbaoces  forced  os  to  retire  to  Cuba, 
where  my  hosbaod  had  estates.  I  have 
been  twenty  years  a  widow,  and  have 
never  ceased  to  regret  my  loss.  So  yoa 
see,  sefior,  that  though  I  won  my  husband 
by  deception,  yet  it  was,  as  it  were,  forced 
upon  me,  and  I  think  in  my  case  it  was 
pardonable.  Only,  the  saints'  cards,  and 
those  pious  books!  that  was  a  grievous 
sin,  and  I  have  done  penance  for  it  since, 
I  may  tell  you.'* 

I  have  given  the  substance  of  the  story, 
but  the  maoner  of  the  narration  cannot  be 
reproduced.  The  lovely,  white-haired  old 
lady,  telling  her  little  love-story  of  half  a 
century  ago,  now  with  a  smile  and  then 
a  sigh ;  her  soft  voice,  and  the  tender- 
ness in  her  eyes  as  she  spoke  of  her  hus- 
band and  lover,  would  have  impressed  the 
most  careless  listener;  aod  by  one  who 
heard  her,  the  story  of  that  evening  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten. 
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And  Constance,  too,  had  found  it  arous- 
ing; she  did  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge 
that  to  herself.  She  had  got  a  great  deal 
of  diversion  out  of  these  six  weeks.  There 
had  been  nothing,  really,  when  you  came 
to  think  of  it,  to  amuse  anybody ;  a  few 
dull  walks ;  a  drive  along  the  dusty  roads, 
which  were  more  dusty  than  anything  she 
had  ever  experienced  in  her  life;  and 
then  a  ramble  among  the  hills,  a  climb 
from  terrace  to  terrace  of  the  olive  gar- 
dens, or  through  the  stony  streets  of  a 
little  mountain  town.  It  was  the  contrast, 
the  harmony,  the  antagonism,  the  duel 


aad  the  oompieioBship  cootiosa^iy  going 
o«,  which  had  gives  ererythin^  its  test« 
The  sdesti^  man  with  an  ezotio^  obiect 
ooder  the   microscope,  the  astronomer 
with  his  new  star  poising  oot  of  the  depths 
of  sky,  couid  scarcely  have  been  more 
absorbed  than  Constance.    Not  so  much ; 
for  not  the  most  cherished  of  star-dshes, 
not  the  most  glorioos  of  stars,  is  so  excit- 
ing as  it  is  to  watch  the  risings  and  Row- 
ings of  emotion  under  your  own  hand,  to 
•  feel  that  yoa  can  cause  ecstasy  or  despair, 
and  raise  up  another  human  creature  to 
'  the  heights  of  delight,  or  drop  him  to 
depths  beneath  purgatory,  at  your  will, 
i  When  the  yoang  and  cruel  possess  this 
'power — and  the  very  young  are  often 
,  cruel  by  ignorance,  by  inability  to  under- 
I  stand  sufiEenng  —  they  are  seldom  clever 
I  enough  to  use  it  to  the  full  extent.     But 
I  Constance  was   clever,  and   had   tasted 
blood  before.    It  had  made  the  time  pass 
as  nothing  else  could  have  done.     It  had 
j  carried   on    a  thread   of  keen    interest 
j  through  all  these  commonplace  pursuits. 
It  had  been  as  arousing,  nay,  much  more 
so  than  if  she  had  loved  him ;  for  she  got 
the  advantage  of  all  his  follies  without 
sharing  them,  and  felt  herself  to  stand 
high  in  cool,  ethereal  light,  while  the  un- 
fortunate young  man  turned  himself  out- 
side in  for  her  enlightenment.    She  had 
enjoyed  herself.    She  did  not  deny  it) 
but  now  there  was  the  penalty  to  pay. 

He  was  gone,  clean  gone,  escaped  from 
her  power ;  and  nothing  was  left  but  the 
beggarly  elements  of  this  sroall,  bare  life, 
in  which  there  was  nothing  to  arouse  or 
interest.  The  roads  were  more  dusty 
than  ever,  lying  white  in  heat  and  dust, 
which  rose  in  clouds  round  every  carriage 
—  carriage!  that  was  an  euphemism  — 
cab  which  passed.  The  sun  biased  every- 
where, so  that  one  thought  regretfully  of 
the  dull  skies  of  England,  and  charitably 
of  the  fogs  and  rains.  There  was  nothing 
to  do  but  to  go  up  among  the  olives  and 
sit  down  upon  some  ledge  and  look  at  the 
sea.  Constance  did  not  draw,  neither  did 
she  read.  She  did  nothing  that  could  be 
of  any  use  to  her  here.  She  regretted 
now  that  she  had  allowed  herself  at  the 
very  beginning  to  fall  into  the  snare  of 
that  arouseroent,  too  ready  to  her  hand, 
which  consisted  of  Captain  Gaunt.  It 
had  been  a  mistake,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
at  least  because  it  left  the  dulness  more 
dull  than  ever,  now  it  was  over.  He  It 
was  who  had  been  her  resource,  his  looks 
and  wavs  her  study,  the  gradual  growth 
of  his  love  the  romance  which  had  kept 
her  going.    She  asked  herself  sometimes 
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whether  she  could  possibly  have  done  as 
much  harm  to  him  as  to  herself  by  this 
iudulgence,  and  answered  earnestly,  no. 
How  could  it  do  him  any  harm?  He  was 
vexed,  of  course,  for  the  moment,  because 
he  could  not  have  her;  but  very  soon  he 
would  come  to.  He  would  be  a  fool,  more 
of  a  fool  than  she  thought  him,  if  he  did 
not  soon  see  that  it  was  much  better  for 
him  that  she  had  thought  only  of  a  little 
amusement.  Why  should  he  marry,  a 
young  man  with  very  little  money  ?  There 
could  be  no  doubt  it  would  have  been  a 
great  mistake.  Constance  did  not  know 
what  society  in  India  is  like,  but  she  sup- 
posed it  must  be  something  like  society  at 
home,  and  in  that  case,  there  was  no  doubt 
he  would  have  found  it  altogether  more 
difficult,  had  he  gone  back  a  married 
roan. 

She  could  not  think,  looking  at  the  sub- 
ject dispassionately,  how  he  could  ever 
have  wished  it.  An  unmarried  young 
man  (she  reflected)  gets  asked  to  a  great 
many  places,  where  the  people  could  not 
be  troubled  with  a  pair.  And  whereas 
some  girls  may  be  promoted  by  marriage, 
it  is  almost  always  to  the  disadvantage 
of  a  young  man.  So,  why  should  be  make 
a  fuss  about  it,  this  young  woman  of  the 
world  asked  herself.  He  ought  to  have 
been  very  glad  that  he  had  got  his  amuse- 
ment and  no  penalty  to  pay.  But  for  her- 
self, she  was  sorry.  Now  he  was  gone, 
there  was  nobody  to  talk  to,  nobody  to 
walk  with,  no  means  of  amusement  at  all. 
She  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  herself, 
while  he  was  speeding  to  dear  London. 
What  was  she  to  do  with  herself?  Filial 
piety  and  the  enjoyment  of  her  own 
thoughts  —  without  anything  to  do  even 
for  her  father,  or  any  subject  to  employ 
her  thoughts  upon  —  these  were  all  that 
seemed  to  be  left  to  her  in  her  life.  The 
tourists  and  invalids  were  all  gone,  so  that 
there  was  not  even  the  chance  of  some- 
body turning  up  at  the  hotels ;  and  even 
the  Gaunts  —  between  whom  and  herself 
there  was  now  a  gulf  fixed  —  and  the  Du- 
rants,  who  were  bores  unspeakable,  were 
going  away.     What  was  she  to  do  ? 

Alas,  that  exhilarating  game  which  had 
ended  so  sadly  for  George  Gaunt,  was  not 
ending  very  cheerfully  for  Constance.  It 
had  made  life  too  tolerable  —  it  had  kept 
her  in  a  pleasant  self-deception  as  to  the 
reality  of  the  lot  she  had  chosen.  Now 
that  reality  flashed  upon  her  —  nay ;  the 
word  is  far  too  animated  ;  it  did  not  flash, 
nothing  any  longer  flashed,  except  that  in- 
variable, intolerable  sun,  it  opened  upon 
her  dully  with  its  long,  long,  endless  vis- 


tas. The  still  rooms  :n  the  palazzo  with 
the  green  persiane  closed,  all  blazing  sun- 
shine without,  all  dead  stillness  and  dark- 
ness within  —  and  nothing  to  do,  nobody 
to  see,  nothing  to  give  a  fresh  turn  to  her 
thoughts.  Not  a  novel  even !  Papa's 
old  books  upon  out-of-the-way  subjects, 
dreary  as  the  dusty  road,  endless  as  the 
uneventful  days  —  and  papa  himself  the 
centre  of  all.  When  she  turned  this  over 
and  over  in  her  mind,  it  seemed  to  her 
that  if,  when  she  first  came,  instead  of 
being  seduced  into  flowery  paths  of  flirta- 
tion, she  had  paid  a  little  attention  to  her 
father,  it  might  have  been  better  for  her 
now.  But  that  chance  was  over,  and 
George  Gaunt  was  gone,  and  only  dulDe3S 
remained  behind. 

And  oh,  how  different  it  must  be  in 
town,  where  the  season  was  just  begio- 
ning,   and   Frances,   that    little   country 
thing,  who  would  care  nothing  about  i^ 
was  going  to  be  presented  !     Constance, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  had  been 
told  what  her  sister  was  to  wear;  indeed, 
having  gone  through  the  ceremony  herself, 
and    knowing    exactly  what    was    right, 
could  have  guessed   without  being  told. 
How  would  Frances  look  with  her  little 
demure  face  and  her  neat  little  figure? 
Constance  had  no   unkindly  feeling  to- 
wards her  sister.     She  fully  recognized 
the  advantages  of  the  girl,  who  was  like 
mamma;  and  whose  youthful  freshness 
would  be  enhanced  by  the  good  looks  of 
the  little  stately  figure  beside  her,  showing 
the  worst  that  Frances  was  likely  to  come 
to,  even  when  she  got  old.    Constance 
knew  very  well  that  this  was  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  a  girl,  having  heard  the  fraok 
remarks  of  society  upon  those  beldams 
who  lead  their  young  daughters  into  the 
world,  presenting  m  their  own  persons  a 
horrible  caricature  of  what  those  girls 
may  grow  to  be.     But  Frances  would  look 
very  well,  the  poor  exile  decided,  sitting  on 
the  low  wall  of  one  of  the  terraces,  gazing 
through  the  gray  olives  over  the  blue  sea. 
She  would  look  very  well.    She  would  be 
frightened,  yet  amused  by  the  show.   She 
would  be  admired  —  by  people  who  liked 
that  quiet  kind.     Markham  would  be  with 
them ;  and  Claude,  perhaps  Claude,  if  it 
was  a  fine  day,  and  there  was  no  east  in 
the  wind  !    She  stopped  to  laugh  to  her- 
self, at  this  suggestion,  but  her  color  rose 
at  the  same  time,  and  an  angry  question 
woke  in  her  mind.    Claude  !    She  had  told 
Mrs.  Gaunt  she  was  engaged  to  him  still. 
Was  she  engaged  to  him?    Or  had  he 
thrown  her  off  as  she  threw  hira  oS,  and 
perhaps  found  cootolation  in  Frances  ?  At 
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this  thoaght,  the  oltve  gardens  in  their 
coolness  grew  intolerable,  and  the  sea  the 
dreariest  of  prospects.  She  jumped  up, 
and  notwithstanding  the  sun  and  the  dust, 
went  down  the  broad  road,  the  old  Roman 
way,  where  there  was  no  shade  nor  shelter. 
It  was  not  safe,  she  said  to  herself,  to  be 
left  there  with  her  thoughts.  She  must 
break  the  spell  or  die. 

She  went,  of  all  places  in  the  world, 
poor  Constance  !  to  the  Durants  in  search 
of  a  little  variety.  Their  loggia  also  was 
covered  with  an  awning;  but  they  did  not 
venture  into  it  till  the  sun  was  going  down. 
They  had  their  tea-table  in  the  drawing- 
room,  which,  till  the  eyes  grew  accustomed 
to  it,  was  quite  dark,  with  but  one  ray  of 
subdued  light  stealing  in  from  the  open 
door  of  the  loggia,  but  the  blinds  all 
closed  and  the  windows.  Here  Constance 
was  directed,  by  the  glimmer  of  reflection 
io  the  teapot  and  china,  to  the  spot  where 
the  family  were  sitting,  Mrs.  Durant  and 
Tasie  languidly  waving  their  fans.  The 
dolce  far  uienU  was  not  appreciated 
io  that  clerical  house.  Tasie  thought  it 
her  duty  to  be  always  doing  something, 
knitting  at  least  for  a  bazaar,  if  it  was  not 
light  enough  for  othef  work.  But  the 
heat  had  overcome  even  Tasie;  though  it 
could  not,  if  it  had  been  tropical,  do  away 
with  the  little  furnace  of  the  hot  tea. 
They  all  received  Constance  with  the  lan- 
guid delight  of  people  in  an  atmosphere  of 
ninety  degrees,  to  whom  no  visitor  has  ap- 
peared, nor  any  incident  happened  aHday. 
"Oh,  Miss  Waring,"  said  Tasie,  "  we 
have  just  had  a  great  disappointment. 
Some  one  sent  us  the  Queen  from  home 
—  and  we  looked  directly  for  the  dtawing- 
rooro,  to  see  Frances's  name  and  how  she 
was  dressed ;  but  it  is  not  there.'* 

'*No,"  said  Constance;  **the  29th  is 
her  day." 

**0h,  that  is  what  I  said,  mamma.  I 
said  we  must  have  mistaken  the  date.  It 
couldn't  be  that  there  was  any  mistake 
about  6:oing,  when  she  wrote  and  told  us. 
1  knew  the  date  must  be  wrong.** 

"  Many  things  may  occur  at  the  last  mo- 
ment to  stop  one,  Tasie.  I  have  known  a 
lady  with  her  dress  all  ready  laid  out  on 
the  bed,  and  circumstances  happened  so 
that  she  could  not  go/' 

**That  is  by  no  means  a  singular  ex- 
perience, my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Durant,  who 
in  his  black  coat  was  almost  invisible.  "  I 
have  known  many  such  cases;  and  in 
matters  more  important  than  drawing- 
rooms." 

**  There  were  the  Sangazures,"  said  the 
clergyman's  wife  —  **  don't  you  recollect  ? 


Lady  Alice  was  just  putting  on  her  bonnet 
to  go  to  her  daughter's  marriage,  when  —  " 

**  It  is  really  unnecessary  to  recall  so 
many  examples,"  said  Constance.  **No 
doubt,  they  are  all  quite  true;  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  this  case  the  date  was 
the  29th." 

"Oh,  I  hope,"  said  Tasie,  "that  some- 
body will  send  us  another  Queen;  for  I 
should  be  so  sorry  to  miss  seeing  about 
Frances.  Have  you  heard.  Miss  Waring, 
how  she  is  to  be  dressed  ?  " 

"  It  will  be  the  usual  white  business,'* 
said  Constance  calmly. 

"You  mean  —  all  white?  Yes,  I  sup- 
pose so;  and  the  material,  silk  or  satin, 
with  tulle?  O  yes,  I  have  no  doubt;  but 
to  see  it  all  written  down,  with  the  drap- 
ings  and  bouillonnis  and  all  that,  makes  it 
so  much  more  real.  Don't  you  think  so? 
Dear  Frances,  she  always  looked  so  nice 
in  white  —  which  is  trying  to  many  people. 
I  really  cannot  wear  white,  for  my  part." 

Constance  looked  at  her  with  a  scarcely 
concealed  smile.  She  was  not  tolerant  of 
the  old-young  lady,  as  Frances  was.  Her 
eyes  meant  mischief  as  they  made  out  the 
sandy  complexion,  the  uncertain  hair, 
which  were  so  unlike  Frances's  clear  little 
face  and  glossy  brown  satin  locks.  But 
fortunately,  the  eloquence  of  looks  did 
not  tell  for  much  in  that  closely  shuttered 
dark  room.  And  Constance's  nerves,  al- 
ready so  jarred  and  strained,  responded 
with  another  keen  vibration  when  Mrs. 
Durant's  voice  suddenly  came  out  of  the 
gloom  with  abland  question  :  "  And  when 
are  you  moving?  Of  course,  like  all  the 
rest,  you  must  be  on  the  wing." 

"  Where  should  we  be  going  ?  I  don*t 
think  we  are  going  anywhere,"  she  said. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Waring  1  that  shows,  if 
you  will  let  me  say  so,  how  little  you  know 
of  our  climate  here.  You  must  go;  in  the 
summer,  it  is  intolerable.  We  have  stayed 
a  little  longer  than  usual,  this  year.  My 
husband  takes  the  duty  at  Homburg  every 
summer,  as  perhaps  you  are  aware." 

"  Oh,  it  is  so  much  nicer  there  for  the 
Sunday  work,"  said  Tasie;  "though  I 
love  dear  little  Bordighera  too.  But  the 
Sunday  school  is  a  trial.  To  give  up  one's 
afternoons  and  take  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
for  perhaps  three  children  I  Of  course, 
papa,  I  know  it  is  my  duty." 

"  And  quite  as  much  your  duty,  if  there 
were  but  one;  for  think  if  you  saved  but 
one  soul.  Is  that  not  worth  living  for, 
Tasie?"  Mr.  Durant  said. 

"  O  yes,  yes,  papa.  I  only  say  it  is  a 
little  hard.  Of  course,  that  is  the  test  of 
duty.     Tell   Frances,  please,  when  you 
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write.  Miss  Waring,  there  is  to  be  a  bazaar 
for  the  new  church ;  and  I  dare  say  she 
could  send  or  do  me  something.  Two  or 
three  of  her  nice  iittle  sketches.  People 
like  that  sort  of  thing.  Generally,  things 
at  bazaars  are  so  useless.  Knitted  things, 
everybody  has  got  such  shoals  of  them; 
but  a  water*color  —  you  know  that  always 
sells/' 

"  I  will  tell  Fan,"  said  Constance, 
"when  1  write  —  but  that  is  not  often. 
We  are  neither  of  us  very  good  correspond 
dents." 

**  You  should  tell  your  papa."  went  on 
Mrs.  Durant,  **of  that  little  place  which  I 
always  say  I  discovered,  Miss  Waring. 
Such  a  nice  little  place,  and  quite  cool  and 
cheap.  Nobody  goes ;  there  is  not  a  tour- 
ist passing  bv  once  in  a  fortnight.  Mr. 
Waring  would  like  it,  I  know.  Don't  you 
think  Mr.  Waring  would  like  it,  papa?" 

"  That  depends,  my  dear,  upon  so  many 
circumstances  over  which  he  has  no  con- 
trol, such  as,  which  way  the  wind  is  blow* 
ing,  and  if  has  the  books  be  wants, 
and " 

**  Papa,  you  must  not  laugh  at  Mr.  War* 
ing.  He  is  a  dear.  I  will  not  hear  a 
word  that  is  not  nice  of  Mr.  Waring,"  cried 
Tasie. 

This  championship  of  her  father  was 
more  than  Constance  could  bear.  She 
rose  from  her  seat  quickly  and  declared 
that  she  must  go. 

"  So  soon  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Durant,  holding 
the  hand  which  Constance  had  held  out 
to  her  and  looking  up  with  keen  eyes  and 
spectacles.  ^  And  we  have  not  said  a 
word  yet  of  the  event  and  all  about  it,  and 
why  it  was.  But  I  think  we  can  give  a 
guess  at  why  it  was." 

**  What  event  ? "  Constance  said  with 
chill  surprise  —  as  if  she  cared  what  was 
going  on  in  their  little  world  I 

**  Ah,  how  can  you  ask  me,  my  dear  ? 
The  last  event,  that  took  us  all  so  much 
by  surprise.  1  am  afraid,  1  am  sadly 
afraid  you  are  not  without  blame." 

"  O  mamma  I  Miss  Waring  will  think 
we  do  nothing  but  gossip.  But  you  must 
remember  there  is  so  little  going  on,  that 
we  can't  help  remarking—  And  per- 
haps it  was  quite  true  what  they  said,  that 
poor  Captain  Gaunt  — ^  " 

*'0h,  if  it  is  anything  about  Captain 
Gaunt,"  said  Constance,  hastily  withdraw- 
ing her  hand ;  '*  I  know  so  little  about  the 
people  here  —  " 

Tasie  followed  her  to  the  door.  **  You 
must  not  mind,"  she  said,  "  what  mamma 
says.  She  does  not  mean  anything-* it 
is  only  her  way.    She  always  thinks  there 


must  be  reasons  for  things.  Now  I,"  said 
Tasie,  '*know  that  very  often  there  are 
no  reasons  for  anything."  Having  ut- 
tered this  oracle,  she  allowed  the  visitor 
to  go  down>stairs.  "And  you  will  not 
forget  to  tell  Frances,"  she  said,  looking 
over  the  balustrade.  In  a  little  house  like 
that  of  the  Durants,  the  stairs  in  England 
would  have  been  wood,  and  shabby  ones ; 
but  here  they  were  marble,  and  of  impos- 
ing appearance.  "  Any  little  thing  I 
should  be  thankful  for,"  said  Tasie  ;  "  or 
she  might  pick  up  a  few  trifles  from  one 
of  the  Indian  shops ;  but  water  colors  are 
what  I  should  prefer.  Goodbye,  dear 
Miss  Waring.  Oh,  it  is  not  good-bye  for 
good ;  I  shall  certainly  come  to  see  you 
before  we  go  away  I " 

Constance  had  not  gone  half-way  along 
the  Marina  when  she  met  General  Gaunt, 
who  looked  grave,  but  yet  greeted  her 
kindly.  "  We  are  going  to-morrow,"  be 
said.  "My  wife  is  so  very  busy,  I  do 
not  know  if  she  will  be  able  to  find  time 
to  call  to  say  good-bye." 

"  1  hope  you  don't  think  so  badly  of  me 
as  she  does.  General  Gaunt  ?  " 

** Badly,  my  dear  young  lady!  You 
must  know  that  is  impossible,"  said  the 
old  soldier,  shuffling  a  little  from  one  foot 
to  the  other.  And  then  he  added  :  "  La- 
dies are  a  little  unreasonable.  And  if 
they  think  you  have  interfered  with  the 

little  finger  of  a  child  of  theirs Hot 

I  hope  you  will  let  me  have  the  pleasure 
of  paying  my  farewell  visit  in  the  morn- 
ing." 

"Good  bve,  general,"  Constance  said. 
She  held  her  head  high,  and  walked 
proudly  away  past  all  the  empty  hotels 
and  shops,  not  heeding  the  sun,  which 
still  played  down  upon  her,  though  from 
a  lower  level.  She  cared  nothing  for 
these  people,  she  said  to  herself  vehe- 
mently, and  yet  the  mere  feeling  of  the 
farewells  in  the  air  added  a  forlorn  feeling 
to  the  stagnation  of  the  place.  Every- 
body was  going  away  except  her  father 
and  herself.  She  felt  as  if  the  prepara- 
tions and  partings,  and  all  the  pleasure  of 
Tasie  in  the  "  work  "  elsewhere,  and  her 
little  fussiness  about  the  bazaar,  were  all 
ofiEences  to  herself,  Constance,  who  was 
not  thought  good  enough  even  to  ask  a 
contribution  from.  No  one  thought  Con- 
stance good  for  anything,  except  to  blame 
her  for  ridiculous  impossibilities,  such  as 
not  marrying  Captain  Gaunt.  It  seemed 
that  this  was  the  only  thing  which  she 
was  supposed  capable  of  doing.  And 
while  all  the  other  people  went  away,  she 
was  to  stay  here  to  be  burned  brown,  and 
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perhaps  to  get  fever,  unused  as  she  was 
to  a  blazing  summer  like  this.  She  had 
to  stay  here,  she,  who  was  so  young,  and 
could  enjoy  everything,  while  all  the  old 
people,  to  whom  it  would  not  matter  very 
much,  went  away.  She  felt  angry,  of- 
fended, miserable,  as  she  went  in  and  got 
herself  ready  mechanically  for  dinner. 
She  knew  her  father  would  take  no  no- 
tice, would  probably  receive  the  news  of 
the  departure  of  the  others  without  re- 
mark. He  cared  nothing,  not  nearly  so 
much  as  about  a  new  book.  And  she, 
throbbing  with  pain,  discomfiture,  loneli- 
ness, and  anger,  was  alone  to  bear  the 
burden  of  this  stillness  and  of  the  unin- 
habited world. 


From  All  The  Year  Round. 
SIXTEENTH-CENTURY  ARITHMETIC. 

The  Englishman's  inherent  love  of  old 
associations,  and  his  consequent  antipa- 
thy to  change,  are  such  prominent  features 
in  his  national  character  that  they  have 
become  proverbial. 

Like  the  old  souire  in  Goldsmith's  im- 
mortal comedy,  be  is  wont  to  exclaim: 
^  I  love  everything  that's  old  —  old 
friends,  old  times,  old  manners,  old  books, 
and  old  wines." 

An  ancient  coin,  a  long  forgotten  ruin, 
an  antique  statue,  or  a  rare  volume,  al- 
ways anord  to  his  conservative  mind 
pleasant  food  for  reflection,  and  by  their 
aid  he  delights  to  connect  the  present  day 
with  an  age  far  anterior  to  his  own. 
Therefore  a  brief  glance  at  an  old  black- 
letter  treatise  on  arithmetic,  written  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  which,  after  lying 
unheeded  in  a  country  farmhouse  for  gen- 
erations, has  recently  seen  the  light  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  cannot  but  prove 
of  interest,  presenting,  as  it  undoubtedly 
does,  a  faithful  representation  of  a  bygone 
age.  Turning  over  its  ancient  pages,  the 
first  thing  that  meets  our  eye  is  the  most 
quaint  and  elaborate  preface,  **To  the 
most  mighty  Prince  Edward  the  Sixth, 
by  the  grace  of  God;  King  of  England, 
France,  and  Ireland,"  etc.,  in  which  the 
author  displays  his  erudition  by  the  use 
of  copious  quotations  from  the  classics 
on  the  excellence  of  wisdom,  which,  he 
doubts  not,  are  to  his  Majesty  a  **  delecta- 
ble remembrance,"  but  of  which  he  most 
considerately  favors  his  unlearned  readers 
with  a  translation,  "trusting  they  will  so 
learne  to  love  reason,  that  they  will  also 
gladly  and  greedily  embrace  all  good  sci- 


ences that  may  help  to  the  just  furniture 
of  the  same,  when  they  consider  that  in- 
formed reason  is  the  onely  instrument,  or 
at  least  the  chiefest  meanes  to  bring  men 
into  civill  regiment  from  barbarous  man- 
ners and  beastly  conditions."  And  after 
indulging  in  a  lament  at  the  ignorance  of 
the  people  generally,  which  is  **pittifull 
to  talk  of,  and  more  miserable  to  feele," 
he  goes  on  to  exclaim:  "Therefore  most 
happy  are  we,  the  loving  Subjects  of  your 
Majestie,  which  may  see  in  your  High- 
nesse  not  onely  such  towardness,  but  also 
such  knowledge  of  divers  Artes,  as  sel- 
dome  hath  been  seene  in  any  Prince  of 
such  yeares,  whereby  we  are  enforced  to 
conceive  this  hope  certainly,  that  he  which 
in  those  years  seeketh  knowledge  when 
knowledge  is  least  esteemed  and  of  such 
an  age,  may  discerne  them  to  bee  enemies 
both  of  his  Royall  person  and  to  his 
Realmes  which  labour  to  withdraw  him 
from  knowledge  to  excessive  pastime,  and 
from  reasonable  study  to  idle  or  noysome 
pursuits," 

From  the  dedication  to  the  king  we 
pass  on  to  the  preface  indited  to  the 
**  loving  readers,"  wherein  the  author  in  a 
mournful  strain  deplores  the  ignorance  of 
his  "  countreymen  "  as  follows  :  **  Sore 
oft  times  have  I  lamented  with  myself  the 
unfortunate  condition  of  England,  seeing 
so  many  great  clerks  to  arise  in  sundry 
other  parts  of  the  world,  and  so  few  to 
appear  in  this  our  nation  ;  whereas  for 
pregnancy  of  naturall  wit  (I  think)  few 
Nations  do  excell  Englishmen.  But  I 
cannot  impute  the  cause  to  any  other 
thing  than  to  the  contempt  or  misregard 
of  learning.  For  as  Englishmen  are  in- 
ferior to  no  men  in  mother  wit,  so  they 
passe  all  men  in  vaine  pleasures  to  which 
they  may  attaine  with  great  paine  and 
laboure,  and  are  as  slacke  to  any  never  so 
great  commodity,  if  there  hang  of  it  any 
painfull  study  or  travelsome  labour." 

The  treatise  itself  is  written  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue  —  one  of  the  earliest  in- 
stances, I  should  imagine,  of  this  form  of 
instruction  —  in  order  "  that  the  schollar 
may  aske  every  doubt  orderly,  and  the 
master  may  answer  to  his  question  plain- 
ly;" the  author  modestly  adding  by  way 
of  apology  for  publishing  his  work,  or,  as 
be  terms  it,  **  making  bolde  to  put  him- 
selfe  in  presse,"  that '*  as  he  condemnes 
no  man*s  diligence,  so  he  knows  that  no 
man  can  satisfie  every  man,  and,  there- 
fore, like  as  many  do  esteeme  greatly 
other  books,  so  he  doubts  not  but  some 
will  like  this  book  above  any  other  En- 
glish arithmeticke  hitherto  written  ;  and, 
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namely,  such  as  shall  lack  iDstructors,  for 
whose  sake  he  has  so  plainly  set  forth  the 
examples,  as  no  book  that  he  has  seene 
hath  done  hitherto,  which  thing  shall  be 
great  ease  to  the  rude  readers ; "  and  rev- 
erently concludes  his  preface,  **  Commit- 
ting you  all  to  that  true  fountaine  of  per- 
fect number,  which  wrought  the  whole 
world  by  number  and  measure:  he  is 
Trinity  in  Unity  and  Unity  in  Trinity,  to 
whom  be  all  praise,  and  honour,  and  glory. 
Amen." 

The  scholar  opens  the  conversation  in 
a  somewhat  deprecatory  manner,  because 
he  considers  in  his  own  conceit  that  **  it 
appeareth  but  vaine  to  bestow  any  time 
privately  in  learning  of  that  thing  that 
every  childe  may  and  doth  learne  at  all 
times  and  houres,  when  he  doth  anything 
himselfe  alone,  and  much  more  when  he 
talketh  or  reasoneth  with  others."  He  is, 
however,  very  quickly  reproved  by  the 
master,  who  informs  him  that  his  view  is 
an  entirely  erroneous  one,  and  *'that  num- 
ber is  not  contemptible  and  vile,  but 
rather  right  excellent,  and  of  high  reputa- 
tion, sith  it  is  the  grounde  of  all  men*s  af- 
faires, so  that  without  it  no  tale  can  be 
told,  no  communication  without  it  can  be 
continued,  no  bargaining  without  it  can 
duly  be  ended,  or  no  businesse  that  man 
hath,  justly  completed.  These  commodi- 
ties, if  there  were  none  other,  are  suffi- 
cient to  approve  the  worthinesse  of  num- 
ber. But  there  are  other  innumerable, 
farre  passing  all  these,  which  declare  num- 
ber to  exceed  all  praise.  Wherefore  in 
all  great  works  are  clerks  so  much  de- 
sired? Wherefore  are  auditors  so  richly 
fed?  What  causeth  geometricians  so 
highly  to  be  enhaunsed  ?  \Yhv  are  astron- 
omers so  greatly  advancecf?  Because 
that  by  number  such  things  they  finde, 
which  else  would  farre  excell  man*s 
minde."  Whereupon  the  **  schollar,'' as- 
tonished at  the  Importance  of  the  study, 
replies,  *'  Verily,  sir,  if  it  be  so  that  these 
men  by  numbering  their  cunning  do  at- 
taine,  at  whose  great  workes  most  men  do 
wonder,  then  I  see  well  I  was  much  de* 
ceived,  and  numbering  is  a  more  cunning 
thing  than  I  took  it  to  be." 

At  this  confession  the  venerable  pre- 
ceptor, in  order  to  convince  his  young 
pupil  of  the  truth  of  the  statement,  com- 
mences the  following  conversation,  in  the 
course  of  which,  it  will  be  observed,  they 
both  drop  frequently  into  poetry : 

'*  Master :  Lxclude  number,  and  answer 
to  this  question,  how  many  yeares  old  are 
you? 
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'*  Schollar :  Mum. 

**  Master :  How  many  dayes  in  a  weeke  ? 
How  many  weekes  in  a  year  ?  What  lands 
hath  your  father  ?  How  many  men  doth 
hee  keep  ?  How  long  is  it  since  you  came 
from  him  to  me  ? 

"Schollar:  Mum. 

**  Master :  So  that  if  number  want,  you 
answer  all  by  mummes.  How  many  miles 
to  London  ? 

**  Schollar :  A  poake  full  of  plummes. 

"  Master :  Why  thus  you  may  see  what 
rule  number  beareth,  and  that  if  number 
be  lacking  it  maketh  men  dumbe,  so  that 
to  moste  questions  they  must  answer 
Mum. 

**  Schollar :  This  is  the  cause  (sir),  that 
I  judged  it  so  vile,  because  it  is  so  com- 
mon in  talking  every  while :  For  plenty  is 
not  daintie,  as  the  common  saying  is. 

*'  Master :  No,  nor  store  is  no  sore. 
Perceive  you  this?  The  more  common 
that  the  thing  is  being  needfully  required, 
the  better  is  the  thing  and  the  more  to  be 
desired.  But  in  numbering,  as  some  of  it 
is  light  and  plaine,  so  the  most  part  is 
difficult  and  not  easie  to  attaine.  The 
easier  part  serveth  all  men  in  common, 
and  the  other  part  requireth  some  learn- 
ing. Wherefore,  as  without  numbering  a 
man  can  do  almost  nothing,  so  with  the 
heipe  of  it  you  may  attaine  to  all  things." 

Then  the  master  furnishes  a  risumi  of 
the  various  arts  and  sciences  to  which  a 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  indispensable, 
such  as  **  astronomy,  geometry,  musicke, 
pbysicke,  law,  grammar,  philosophy,  di- 
vinitie,  and  such  like :  in  civill  acts,  as  io 
governance  of  common weales  in  time  of 
peace,  and  in  due  provision  and  order  of 
armies  in  time  of  warre,  for  numbering  of 
the  host,  summing  of  their  wages,  pro* 
visions  of  victuals,  viewing  of  artillery 
with  other  armour,  beside  the  cunningest 
point  of  all,  for  casting  of  ground,  for 
encamping  of  men  and  such  other  like." 
Upon  which  there  ensues  a  passage  of 
compliments  between  the  master  and 
scholar,  to  which  give  heed,  ye  scholars 
of  this  nineteenth  century,  and  judge  for 
yourselves  whether  the  same  measure  of 
courtesy  is  meted  out  to  your  preceptors 
to-day,  as  it  seems  was  the  custom  io  the 
days  of  the  good  King  Edward. 

**  Schollar :  I  beseech  you,  sir,  reserve 
those  commodities  that  rest  yet  behind 
unto  their  place  more  convenient,  and  if 
ye  will  be  so  good  as  to  utter  at  this  time 
this  excellent  treasure,  so  that  J  may  be 
somewhat  inriched  thereby,  if  ever  I  shall 
be  able,  I  will  requite  your  paine. 
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"Master:  I  am  very  glad  of  your  re- 
quest, and  will  do  it  speedily,  sith  that  to 
learn e  it  you  be  so  ready. 

**  ScboUar  :  And  I  to  your  authority  my 
wit  to  subdue  ;  whatsoever  you  say  I  take 
it  for  true. 

**  Master:  That  is  too  much,  and  meete 
for  no  man  to  be  beleeved  in  all  things 
without  showing  of  reason.  Though  I 
might  of  my  schollar  some  credence  re- 

3uire,  yet  except  1  show  reason  I  do  it  not 
esire.  But  now  sith  you  are  so  earnestly 
set  this  art  to  attaine,  best  it  is  to  omit  no 
time,  lest  some  other  passion  coole  this 
great  heate,  and  then  you  leave  ofiE  before 
you  see  the  ende. 

"  Schollar :  Though  many  there  be  so 
uoconslant  of  minde,  that  flitter  and  turn 
with  every  winde,  which  often  begin,  and 
never  come  to  the  end,  I  am  none  of  this 
sort,  as  I  trust  you  partly  know.  For,  by 
my  good  will,  what  I  once  begin,  till  I 
have  it  fully  ended  I  would  never  blin. 

**  Master:  So  I  have  found  you  hitherto, 
indeed,  and  I  trust  you  will  increase  rather 
than  go  backe.  For  better  it  were  never 
to  assay  than  to  shrink  and  file  in  the  mid- 
way." 

Alas !  I  fear,  however  much  we  may 
have  advanced  during  the  last  few  cen- 
turies, we  should  look  in  vain  to-day  to 
find  a  similar  instance  of  mutual  courtesy 
and  forbearance  between  preceptor  and 
student. 

Thus  our  friend  leads  his  pupil  through 
the  new  and  untrodden  paths  of  the  study, 
teaching  him  **  the  commodity  and  full 
profit "  of  the  various  branches  of  the  art; 
counselling  him  to  prove  himself  by  doing 
some  things  without  any  aid,  **or  else  you 
shall  not  be  able  to  do  more  than  you  are 
taught,  and  that  were  rather  to  learn  by 
wrote  (as  they  call  it)  than  by  reason ; " 
impressing  upon  him  the  value  of  practice 
and  perseverance,  which  **  maketh  a  man 
quicke  and  ripe  in  all  things;"  and  tell- 
ing him  that  the  "  surest  way  of  success 
is  to  aske  the  truth  of  all  things,  lest  in 
trusting  to  thine  own  conjecture  thou  be 
deceived." 

From  addition  he  proceeds  to  multipli- 
cation, which  is  taught  in  a  remarkably 
guaint  manner,  and,  having  "  handsomely 
nnished  the  worke  "  which  his  tutor  had 
assigned  to  him,  the  principles  of  division 
are  elucidated  by  the  method  of  cancelling 
or  defacing.  But  says  the  scholar,  **  Sir, 
is  there  no  other  forme  of  division  in  prac- 
tice but  this?" 

••  Yes,  verily,"  replies  the  master, "  there 
are  other  formes  in  practice,  but,  because 
I  love  brevitjCi  I  will  declare  onely  one, 


which  I  first  learned  of,  and  is  practised  by 
that  worthy  mathematician,  mine  ancient 
and  especiall  loving  friend,  Master  Henry 
Brigges,  wherein  not  any  one  figure  is  de* 
faced  or  cancelled." 

This  further  **  travell  into  the  art,"  aided 
by  the'  assistance  of  '*  mine  ancient  and 
especiall  loving  friend,"  appears  to  infuse 
a  sense  of  still  greater  wonder  and  amaze- 
ment into  the  mind  of  the  scholar,  and  the 
following  question  is  then  propounded  : 
"  There  are  foure  brasse  peeces.  The 
first  of  them  at  a  shot  spendeth  nine 
pounds  of  powder;  the  second  spendeth 
five  pounds;  the  third  four  pounds;  and 
the  fourth  two  pounds.  They  are  all  ap- 
pointed against  the  battery  of  a  hold,  and 
there  is  allowed  by  the  master  gunner 
seven  hundred  pounds  of  powder  to  be 
spent  by  these  foure  peeces  in  this  as- 
sault. The  question  is  twofold  —  the 
first:  How  many  shot  each  peece  shall 
justly  make  about  with  this  seven  hun- 
dred pounds  of  powder?  And,  lastly, 
how  many  pounds  of  powder  ought  justly 
to  be  allowed  to  each  peece  for  his  true 
proportion?"  Filled  with  astonishment, 
no  doubt,  at  the  immense  power  of  the 
charge,  and  picturing  in  his  imagination 
the  disastrous  consequences  of  such  an 
irresistible  assault,  the  scholar,  with  bated 
breath,  exclaims, — 

"This  is  marvellous,  methinke,  that 
such  great  matters  may  so  easily  be 
achieved  by  this  art,  which  heretofore  I 
ever  thought  had  been  impossible,  as  in- 
finite sorts  of  people  are  of  that  minde." 

"  Yes,"  replies  the  tutor.  **  True  it  is 
that  knowledge  has  no  greater  enemy  than 
ignorance,  for  this  is  onely  one  of  the 
least  of  ten  thousand  things  that  may  be 
done  by  this  art,  as  hereafter  you  shall  be 
able  to  justifie." 

The  momentous  issue  is  then  worked 
out,  and  "the  question  truly  absolved," 
whereupon  the  scholar,  in  an  honest  burst 
of  wonder,  replies :  *•  Truly,  sir,  these  ex- 
cellent conclusions  do  wonderfully  more 
and  more  make  me  in  love  with  the  art." 

Gratified  by  this  tribute  of  praise  ac- 
corded by  his  pupil,  and  pleased  at  his 
thirst  for  knowledge,  the  master  catches 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  student,  and  in  a 
lofty  panegyric  exclaims,  — 

'*  It  is  an  art  that  the  further  you  travel 
the  more  you  think  to  go  on  forward. 
Such  a  fountatne  that  the  more  you  draw 
the  more  it  springs  ;  and  to  speake  abso- 
lutely in  a  word  —  excepting  the  study  of 
Divinity,  which  is  the  salvation  of  our 
soules — there  is  no  study  in  the  world 
comparable  to  this,  for  delight  in  wonder- 
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ful  and  godlv  exercise.  For  the  skill 
hereof  is  well  Icoowne  immediatelv  to  have 
flowed  from  the  wisdome  of  God  into  the 
heart  of  man,  whom  he  hath  created  the 
chiefe  ima^e  and  instrument  of  his  praise 
and  glory.*' 

No  wonder  that  after  such  an  eloquent 
tribute  of  praise  we  hear  the  scholar  ex* 
claim:  *' The  desire  of  knowledge  doth 
greatly  incourage  me  to  be  studious  here- 
in, and  therefore  I  pray  you  cease  not  to 
instruct  me  further  in  the  use  hereof." 

From  our  previous  acquaintance  with 
this  paragon  of  a  scholar,  we  shall  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  his  gallant  speeches 
of  courtesy,  and  as  he  advances  step  by 
step  until  he  becomes  an  adept  in  the 
rules  of  progression,  *Mnto  which  art?'  he 
has  "  such  an  ease  and  light  that  his  first 
entrance  doth  seeroe  to  passe  a  great 
many  mens  further  study  and  longer  con- 
tinuance," we  are  by  no  means  surprised 
to  hear  him  exclaim:  "Sir,  I  knowe  not 
how  to  render  you  condigne  thanks  for 
these  benefits  shewed  me  which  roethink- 
eth  are  so  easie,  delightfull,  and  pleasant, 
that  I  counte  myselfe  happy  to  be  in  your 
company." 

To  which  the  master  makes  answer :  "  I 
am  glad  you  delight  so  well  herein,  which 
is  an  art  of  wonderful!  dexterity  to  all  sorts 
of  men  what  degree  or  profession  soever 
they  be ; "  and  goes  on  to  propound  some 
example  —  **  of  all  which  questions,"  he  in- 
forms him,  **  I  omit  the  worke  of  purpose 
that  you  shall  whet  your  wit  thereby  at 
convenient  leisure  to  clime  each  branch 
and  gather  the  fruit  of  them."  Having 
been  duly  refreshed  by  this  mental  proc- 
ess, he  is  led  on  to  the  golden  rule  "  re- 
verse," qf  which  he  is  told,  "  truely  if  you 
take  delectation  herein  you  shall  find  this 
art  not  only  easie  but  wonderfull  pleasant 
and  profitable,"  and  is  assured  that  **this 
rule  is  so  profitable  for  all  estates  of  men, 
that  for  this  rule  onely  (if  there  were  no 
more  but  it)  all  men  were  bounde  highly  to 
esteem  arithmeticke.  By  this  rule  may  a 
captaine  in  warre  work  many  things,  as 
Master  Digges,  in  his  Stratiocos,  doth 
declare.  Only  now  in  this  my  simple  ad- 
dition for  a  taske  and  incouragement.  I 
will  inlarge  the  author  with  a  question  or 
two  more,  wishing  you  and  every  my 
countrimen,or  gentlemen  whatsoever  that 
by  nature  be  anything  given  to  military 
affaires,  to  be  familiar  and  acquainted 
with  this  excellent  art,  the  whiche  be  shall 
finde  not  onely  at  the  sea,  but  also  in  the 
camp  and  field  service  abundantly  to  aid 
him  either  in  fortification,  paying  of  soul- 
diers  wages,  charges  of  ordnance,  pow- 
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der,    shot,    munitions,    and   instruments 
whatsoever." 

The  following  example  is  then  given : 

**  If  a  captaine  over  a  band  of  men  did 
set  three  hundred  pioners  a  worke  which 
in  eight  houres  did  cast  a  trench  of  two 
hundred  rods,  I  demand  how  many  labour- 
ers will  be  able,  with  a  like  trench,  in 
three  houres,  to  intrench  a  campe  of  three 
thousand  four  hundred  rods  ?  " 

At  this  the  student  appears  over* 
whelmed  with  difiiculty,  and  being  totally 
unable  to  find  a  way  of  escape,  he  laments : 
*'  I  thinke  I  am  now  in  the  Backehouse 
Ditch"  (whatever  undesirable  position 
that  may  be)  "for  I  know  not  well  which 
way  to  go  about  it." 

And  then  —  oh,  fie  Master  Scholar ! 
what,  resorting  to  subterfuge,  after  all  the 
praise  that  has  been  lavished  on  you  and 
all  the  "condigne  thanks"  which  you 
have  been  rendering-^ alas  for  the  frailty 
of  virtue,  even  in  the  days  of  the  good 
King  Edward  1  we  find  him  excusing  him- 
self by  adding:  "  And,  besides  that,  truely 
1  think  I  shall  never  come  to  preferment 
that  way ;  my  growth  is  so  small."  "  But," 
replies  the  tutor,  "you  know  not  how  God 
mav  raise  you  hereafter,  by  knowledge 
and  service,  into  the  favor  of  your  prince, 
for  the  availe  of  your  countrey."  Re* 
stored  to  a  sense  of  his  capacities,  the 
scholar  replies:  "Sir,  I  thanke  you  for 
your  good  incouragement.  My  minde, 
though  I  be  little,  is  as  desirous  of  knowl- 
edge as  any  other.  I  have  pond  red  now 
a  little  of  it,  and  thus  1  set  forth  the 
worke." 

Happily,  after  he  has  thus  been  put  on 
his  mettle,  he  is  fortunate  in  obtaining  a 
correct  solution,  and  is  thus  complimented 
by  his  master :  "  You  have  answered  the 
question  very  artificially,  and  trulv  I  com- 
mend you  for  your  diligence  and  apt  un- 
derstanding." 

But  space  fails  us  to  enter  more  elabo- 
rately into  the  quaint  observations  which 
crowd  every  page,  and  into  the  obsolete 
methods  of  practice,  with  their  apparent 
tediousness  of  working,  which  occasion- 
ally evoked  such  exclamations  of  aston- 
ishment from  the  scholar.  But  still  we 
venture  to  hope  that  the  extracts  we  have 
made  from  this  relic  of  a  bygone  age  will 
have  been  sufficient  to  present  a  faithful 
copy  of  the  method  of  instruction  now  con- 
siderably upwards  of  three  centuries  back ; 
and  even  if  we  cannot  enter  into  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  the  author  advocated 
the  claims  of  the  art  of  numbering,  nor 
accord  to  it  all  the  importance  he  would 
desire,  we  are  yet  able  to  admire  the  sin- 
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cerity  of  purpose  which  prompted  his  ex^ 
ertioDs  for  the  advancement  of  education, 
and  his  endeavors  to  kindle  the  lamp  of 
learning  at  a  time  when  the  darkness  of 
superstition  and  ignorance  brooded  over 
the  land,  and  when  knowledge  was  so 
lightly  esteemed. 

And  there  is  another  point  which  im-^ 
presses  itself  very  forcibly  in  following 
the  course  of  instruction  imparted  by  this 
sixteenth-century  mentor,  and  it  is  this. 
We  live  now  in  every  respect  at  high 
pressure.  Our  work  is  accomplished  in 
the  speediest  possible  manner,  our  recre- 
ations even  to  a  great  degree  have  as- 
sumed the  same  character.  Competitive 
examinations  involving  a  temporary  and 
surface  knowledge  of  abstruse  subjects 
have  given  rise  to  a  thoroughlv  artificial 
system  of  cramming,  which,  if  persisted 
in,  will  eventually  and  effectually  destroy 
all  those  more  genuine  and  durable  sys- 
tems of  instruction,  which  the  modern 
inarch  of  civilization  has  stamped  with 
the  brand  of  old  worldism,  and  as  being 
obsolete  and  unworthy  these  so*called 
days  of  progress  and  improvement. 

Now,  can  we  not  profit  in  some  degree 
from  the  manner  of  education  practised 
by  our  antiquated  friend  and  his  courte- 
ous and  dutiful  scholar?  and,  confessing 
with  them  that  **  it  is  practice  and  perse- 
verance alone  which  maketh  a  man  quicke 
and  ripe  in  all  things,**  shun  with  suspi- 
cion all  attempts  at  short  cuts  in  pursuing 
any  study,  knowing  that  he  who  would 
gain  a  real  insight  into  any  subject  must 
pursue  his  studies  patiently,  persistently, 
and  perse veringly,  building  up  his  knowl- 
edge by  daily  practice  and  constant  toil, 
and  resting  assured  that  the  old  adage 
has  as  much  truth  in  it  in  the  nineteenth 
century  as  when  it  was  first  formulated, 
that  **  there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning.*' 


From  The  Irish  MoDtbly. 
TOLEDO. 

There  is  a  legend  that  Toledo  was 
founded  by  a  colony  of  Jews  flying  from 
their  desolated  land  at  the  time  of  the 
Babylonian  captivity.  The  scarped  rocks 
on  which  the  royal  city  stands  might  have 
recalled  to  their  minds  the  dear  remem- 
brance of  Mount  Sion  which  they  were 
never  again  to  see.  But  I  suspect  the 
legend  is  a  mere  myth,  obscuring  an  ori- 
gin of  still  older  date.  By  whomsoever 
founded,  it  was  annexed  by  the  Romans, 
nearly  two  centuries  before  the  Christian 


era.  Id  course  of  time,  Julius  Csesar 
made  \i  a  ** place  of  arms;*'  Augustus 
promoted  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  "centre  of 
justice  "  —  and,  in  further  course  of  time, 
the  Visigoths  selected  it  as  their  capital, 
when  their  sway  extended  from  the  wide- 
spreading  provinces  of  Narbonic  Gaul,  to 
the  utmost  ends  of  the  Spanish  peninsula. 
To  return  to  legendary  lore,  was  it  not  on 
some  one  of  those  heights,  which  encircle 
the  city  like  a  ring,  that  there  stood  the 
enchanted  tower,  to  which  each  Gothic 
monarch  wisely  added  a  lock  without  ask- 
ing the  reason  why,  till  the  rash  Don 
Roderick  madly  forced  them  all ;  and  thus 
let  loose  the  flood  of  evil  fortune  that  so 
soon  deluged  his  kingdom  ?  •  .  •  And  was 
it  not  from  the  alcazar,  that  still  crests 
the  lofty  city,  that  he  sallied,  on  hearing 
of  his  kinsman's  defeat  and  death  at 
Calp^,  to  meet  his  own  crushing  doom  on 
the  banks  of  the  Guadalet^,  near  Herez? 
Under  the  Moorish  domination,  the  for- 
tunes of  the  city  were  eclipsed  by  those 
of  Cordova ;  but,  when  the  caliphate  de- 
clined, and  the  city  was  delivered  from 
the  Moors,  its  first  alcalde  was  no  less  a 
man  than  the  Cid  himself.  From  that 
hour,  as  if  by  natural  ascendency,  Toledo 
sprang  to  the  dignity  of  capital  of  New 
Castille,  and,  for  over  four  centuries,  re- 
tained the  premier  rank,  till  superseded 
by  Madrid.  Probably  contrary  to  what 
all  would  expect,  the  famous  cathedral  is 
on  a  downward  slope.  By  tortuous  and 
narrow  lanes,  you  soon  reach  the  cathe- 
dral. Externally  it  looks  disappointing, 
mainly  because  it  was  ** restored"  with- 
out mercy  in  the  days  of  the  Renaissance; 
but  enter,  and  you  are  in  one  of  the 
grandest  cathedrals  of  Europe,  and  the 
world.  Like  most  cathedrals  of  the  first 
class,  it  has  double  aisles  on  each  side  of 
the  nave.  Here  the  inner  are  twice  as 
high  as  the  outer,  and  the  nave  is  half  as 
high  again  as  the  inner.  This  gives 
grand  opportunities  for  clerestories;  and, 
true  to  the  occasion,  the  walls  are  all 
lightsome  with  traceried  windows  filled 
with  gorgeous  stained  glass.  What  strikes 
one,  in  walking  round  the  choir  and  chap- 
els, is  the  antiquity  of  everything;  centu- 
ries are  the  units  here.  The  choir-stalls, 
magnificently  carved,  date  from  the  days 
of  the  Catholic  monarchs,  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  and  are  a  speaking  record  of 
their  victories  and  conquests.  The  choir- 
books,  large  as  men,  quite  too  ponderous 
for  any  single  man  to  raise,  are  written 
on  vellum,  with  quaintest  musical  notation 
of  black  and  red  square  notes,  in  staves, 
I  think,  of  three  or  four  lines.    Round 
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TOLEDO. 


the  grand  altar  of  the  capUla  mayor^  kings 
of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centyries  lie 
buried;  and,  amidst  thenn,  Archbishop 
Mendoza,  grand  cardinal  of  Spain,  the 
friend  and  adviser  of  Isabella  and  Ferdi- 
nand, himself  a  tertius  rex^  as  mighty  and 
wealthy  as  they.  In  the  central  chapel  of 
the  eastern  apse  is  preserved  the  tradi- 
tional stone,  on  which  the  blessed  Virgin 
stood,  when  investing  her  champion,  Saint 
Hildefonso,  with  the  chasuble  from  heav* 
en,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. The  adjoining  chapel  on  the  north 
side  is  that  of  Knights  of  St.  James.  Its 
walls  are  richly  emblazoned  with  the  scal- 
lop shells  and  armorial  bearings  of  the 
order.  In  the  centre  rises  the  tomb  of 
Alvaro  de  Luna,  their  grand  master  in  his 
day,  who  built  the  chapel  when  at  the 
height  of  his  power,  more  than  four  cen- 
turies ago.  A  side  chapel  contains,  I 
believe,  one  of  those  mysterious  black 
statues  of  the  blessed  Virgin  which  date 
back  to  the  very  earliest  days  of  Chris- 
tianity. In  fact,  according  to  local  tradi- 
tion, there  was  a  church  erected  here  in 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  It 
was  knocked  down  during  the  reign  of 
Decius,  rebuilt  during  that  of  Constan- 
tine,  and  rebuilt  again  by  the  Visigoth 
king  Recaredo,  a.d.  587:  of  this  latter 
fact  and  date  there  is  authentic  record  on 
a  slab  found  in  the  sixteenth  century  and 
still  preserved.  The  Moors  converted 
the  Vibigoth  church  into  a  mosque,  and 
of  course  rebuilt  it  again.  When  in  turn 
the  Christians  recaptured  the  city,  this 
mosque  was  guaranteed  to  the  Moors  by 
King  Alfonso  VI.,  but.  the  spirit  of  his 


troops  was  unable  to  brook  such  conces- 
sion. In  the  king's  absence,  the  mosque 
was  converted  into  a  cathedral,  and  tradi- 
tion has  it  that  the  queen  connived  at  this 
violation  of  her  lord's  plighted  word. 
When  the  king  returned,  furious  and  full 
of  revenge,  the  prudent  Moors  were  the 
first  to  ask  his  forgiveness,  and  recogni- 
tion of  accomplished  facts,  which  was 
readily  granted:  the  converted  mosque 
remained  a  cathedral,  and  the  Moor  who 
acted  as  peacemaker  on  that  critical  occa- 
sion lies  buried  with  the  older  kings  and 
Mendoza,  within  the  sanctuary:  he  is 
known  here  as  **  the  good  Alfaqui."  But 
even  when  the  building  was  again  pulled 
down  and  reconstructed,  in  the  days  of 
St.  Ferdinand,  fragments  of  the  Saracenic 
work  of  the  Moors  were  left  untouched. 
They  are  plainly  visible  in  a  small  chapel 
of  the  south  aisle,  dedicated  to  St.  Eu- 
gene; and  they  retain  Cufic  inscriptions, 
perhaps  words  from  the  Koran,  spared  as 
not  clashing  with  the  Christian  creed. 
To  conclude  about  this  cathedral ;  if  you 
approach  it  by  the  west  end,  you  will  de- 
sceftii  stveraA  steps  to  enter,  again  show- 
ing the  antiquity  of  ground-work.  If,  at 
such  a  moment,  there  streams  down  on 
you  a  flood  of  tinted  sunlight  from  the 
traceried  windows  of  nave  and  aisles  — 
and,  better  still,  if  it  be  your  fortune  to 
hear  those  strange,  beseeching  notes  that 
sound  like  a  prayer,  or  those  loud,  trium- 
phant ones  that  reverberate  like  a  shout 
of  triumph  —  then,  and  perhaps  then  only, 
will  you  best  realize  the  grandeur  that  my 
poor  words  would  in  vain  try  to  convey. 

John  Fallon. 


Happy-go-lucky.  —  May  not  this  be  an 
instance  of  reduplication  arising  from  the  sim- 
ilar meaning  originally  of  happy  and  lucky^ 
from  hap  and  luck  t  The  Latin  form  of  salu- 
tation is  not  unlike  it.  This  was  derived  from 
the  Pythagoreans :  — 

Neque  solum  deorum  voces  Pythagorei  observave- 
nint,  s«d  etiam  hominum,  quae  vocant  omiDa:  qu« 
majores  nostri,  quia  valere  censebant,  idcirco  omnibus 
rebus  agendis,  Quod  bonum^/austum./eiiXf/ortunn" 
tumqu*  eiseit  pra:fabaDtur.  (Cicero,  l3e  Divinatione, 
L  i.  c.  44.) 

The  above  use  of  hap  in  a  proverb  occurs  in 
the  following :  **  'Tis  better  through  hap  than 
good  husbandry."  (Clarke*s  Paroemiologia, 
Lond.,  163^  p.  123.)  Notes  and  Queries. 


"Perhaps  it  was  right  to  dissemble 
YOUR  LOVE."  —  I  have  succeeded  in  tracing 
this  quotation  to  a  date  earlier,  I  think,  than 
any  previously  known.  In  the  Annual  R<;gU' 
ter  of  1783  it  occurs  on  p.  201  of  the  Appen- 
dix, amidst  the  miscellaneous  poems  which 
formed  a  well-known  feature  of  that  publica* 
tion.     It  is  given  as  follows :  — 

AN  BXPOSTULATION. 

When  late  I  attempted  your  pity  to  movef 
Whv  seemed  you  so  deaf  to  my  pnfn  ? 
Perhaps  it  was  right  to  dissemble  your  love  — 
But — why  did  you  kick  me  down  stairs? 

The  name  of  its  author  is  not  given. 

Notes  and  Qacries. 
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ARCADIA. 


Oh,  what's  the  way  to  Arcady, 

To  Arcady,  to  Arcady ; 
Oh,  what's  the  way  to  Arcady, 

Where  all  the  leaves  are  merry? 

Oh,  what's  the  way  to  Arcady  ? 
The  spring  is  rustlinc;  in  the  tree  — 
The  tree  the  wind  is  Dlowing  through  — 

It  sets  the  blossoms  flickering  white. 
I  knew  not  skies  could  burn  so  olue 

Nor  any  breezes  blow  so  light. 
They  blow  an  old-time  way  for  me, 
Across  the  world  to  Arcady. 

Oh,  what's  the  way  to  Arcady  ? 
Sir  Poet,  with  the  rusty  coat, 
Quit  mocking  of  the  song-bird's  note. 
How  have  you  heart  for  any  tune, 
You  with  the  wayworn  russet  shoon  ? 
Your  scrip,  a-swinging  by  your  side, 
Gapes  with  a  gaunt  mouth  hungry-wide. 
I'll  brim  it  weil  with  pieces  red, 
If  you  will  tell  the  way  to  tread. 

Oh,  I  am  bound  for  Arcady, 
And  if  you  but  keep  pace  with  me 
You  tread  the  way  to  Arcady. 

And  where  away  lies  Arcady, 

And  how  long  yet  may  the  journey  be  ? 

Ah,  that  (quoth  he)  I  do  not  know  — 
Across  the  clover  and  the  snow, 
Across  the  frost,  across  the  flowers. 
Through  summer  seconds  and  winter  hours. 
I've  trod  the  way  my  whole  life  long. 

And  know  not  now  where  it  may  be ; 
My  guide  is  but  the  stir  to  song. 
That  tells  me  I  cannot  go  wrong. 

Or  clear  or  dark  the  pathway  be 

Upon  the  road  to  Arcady. 

But  how  shall  I  do  who  cannot  sing  ? 

I  was  wont  to  sing,  once  on  a  time  — 
There  is  never  an  echo  now  to  ring 

Remembrance  back  to  the  trick  of  rhyme. 

'Tis  strange  you  cannot  sing  (quoth  he), 
The  folk  all  sing  in  Arcady. 

But  how  may  he  find  Arcady 
Who  hath  nor  youth  nor  melody? 

What,  know  you  not,  old  man  (cjuoth  he)  — 
Your  hair  IS  white,  your  face  is  wise  — 
That  Love  must  kiss  that  mortal's  eyes 

Who  hopes  to  see  fair  Arcady  ? 

No  gold  can  buy  you  entrance  there. 

But  beggared  Love  may  go  all  bare ; 

No  wisdom  won  with  weariness, 

But  Love  goes  in  with  Folly's  dress; 

No  fame  that  wit  could  ever  win  ; 

But  only  Love  may  lead  Love  in 
To  Arcady,  to  Arcady. 

Ah,  woe  is  me,  through  all  my  days 
Wisdom  and  wealth  I  both  have  got. 

And  fame  and  name,  and  great  men's  praise ; 
But  Love,  ah.  Love  1  I  have  it  not 


There  was  a  time  when  life  was  new— 
But  far  away,  and  half  forgot  — 

I  only  know  her  eyes  were  blue ; 
But  Love —  I  fear  I  knew  it  not. 

We  did  not  wed,  for  lack  of  gold. 

And  she  is  dead,  and  I  am  old. 

All  things  have  come  since  then  to  me, 

Save  Love,  ah.  Love  1  and  Arcady. 

Ah,  then  I  fear  we  part  (quoth  he), 
My  way's  for  Love  and  Arcady. 

But  you,  you  fare  alone,  like  me  ; 

The  gray  is  likewise  in  your  hair. 

What  love  have  you  to  lead  you  there. 
To  Arcady,  to  Arcady  ? 

Ah,  no,  not  lonely  do  I  fare ; 

My  true  companion's  Memory. 
With  Love  he  fills  the  springtime  air ; 

With  Love  he  clothes  the  winter  tree. 
Oh,  past  this  poor  horizon's  bound 

My  song  goes  straight  to  one  who  stands- 
Her  face  all  gladdening  at  the  sound  — 

To  lead  me  to  the  Spring-green  lands, 

To  wander  with  enlacing  hands. 
The  songs  within  my  breast  that  stir 
Are  all  of  her,  are  all  of  her. 
My  maid  is  dead  long  years  (quoth  he), 
She  waits  for  me  in  Arcady. 

Oh,  yon's  the  way  to  Arcady, 

To  Arcady,  to  Arcady ; 
Oh,  yon's  the  way  to  Arcady, 

Where  all  the  leaves  are  merry. 

AthensttOL  H.  C.  BUNKEK. 


A  SONG  IN  OCTOBER. 

Oh,  hear  ye  not  a  voice  that  comes  a-singing 

through  the  trees, 
Across  the  mead  and  down  the  del),  along  the 

dying  breeze  ? 
And  hear  ye  not  the  harden  of  its  melancholy 

song. 
Upon  the  lingering  winds  of  aatumn  sadly 

borne  along  ? 
**Home,    shepherds;    home,    sheep;    winter 

Cometh  near ; 
Wither,  flowers;  fall,  leaves;  days  will  soon 

be  drear." 

And  hear  ye  not  another  voice  a-sighing  o'er 

the  main, 
Across  the  surf,  along  the  beach,  a  monody  of 

pain? 
Oh,  tremble  while  ye  listen  to  its  melancholy 

song. 
Upon  the  lingering  winds  of  autumn  sadly 

borne  along ; 
**Part,  lovers;  part,  maids;  winter  cometh 

near ; 
Sleep,  kisses ;  die,  love ;    life  will  soon  be 

drear." 
Temple  Bar.  W.  J.   HENDERSON. 


THE   NOVEL   OF   MANNERS. 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century* 
THE  NOVEL  OF   MANNERS. 

In  ooe  of  the  most  curious  discussions 
which  ever  escaped  being  brought  to  an 
untimely  close  by  a  request  for  deiini- 
tioDs,  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  usual  oracular 
fashion  observed:  *' Sir,  there  is  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  between  characters 
of  nature  and  characters  of  noanners,  and 
there  is  the  difference  between  the  char- 
acters of  Richardson  and  those  of  Field- 
iog.    Characters    of    manners   are    very 
eDtertaining,  but  they  are  to  be   under- 
stood by  a  more  superficial  observer  than 
characters  of  nature,  where  a  man   must 
dive  into  the  recesses  of  the  human  heart.*' 
By  way  of  further  illustrating  his  meaning 
the  doctor  went  on  to  remark  that  there 
was  as  great  a  difference  between  these 
two  writers  as  between  **  a  man  who  knew 
how  a  watch  was  made  and  a  man  who 
could  tell  the  hour  by  looking  on  a  dial- 
plate.**    The  analogy,  though   not  at  all 
expressive  of  the  real  distinction  between 
the  two  great  masters,  and  though  it  seems 
at  Arst  sight  even  unfair  to  the   inferior 
of  the  two  forms   of  art  thus  compared 
with  each  other,  will  be  seen  on  a  closer 
view  to  be  marked  by  Johnson's  customary 
felicity     of     comparison.       Undoubtedly 
there  is  a  way  of  studying  men  and  wom- 
en which  exactly  resembles  a  reading  of 
the  hour  on  the  dial-plate  of  a  watch,  and 
another  way  of  studying  them  which  bears 
as  exact  resemblance  to  an  examination 
of  its  works. 

But   Boswell,  in  remarking  by  way  of 
reply  that  '*  the  neat  watches  of  Fielding 
areas  well  constructed  as  the  large  clocks 
of  Richardson,  and  that  his  dial-plates  are 
brighter,*'  was  talking  more  than  usually 
o£F  the  matter.     His  true   answer  to  his 
"venerable  friend"  would  have  been  first 
to  have   disputed  the  soundness  of  the 
distinction    between     Richardson*s    and 
Fieldinji's  characters  as  **  characters  of 
nature**   and  ** characters  of   manners;** 
secondly,   to   have  denied   that  the  two 
forms  of  characterization  need  be,  or  in 
the  highest  art  could  be,  mutually  exclu- 
sive; and,  thirdly,  to  point  out  that  the 
question  for  the  critic  is  not  how  much 
a  novelist  knows  iboui  human  nature,  but 
bow  much  of  it,  and  with  what  accompani* 


ments  of  artistic  charm  and  intellectual 
interest,  he  succeeds  in  exhibiting  to  his 
readers.  A  character  of  manners  which 
is  not  also  a  character  of  nature  becomes 
a  study  of  superficial  eccentricities ;  a 
character  of  nature  which  is  not  also,  at 
least  to  some  extent,  a  character  of  man- 
ners becomes  a  piece  of  bare  psycho- 
logical analysis.  The  one  is  not  high  art ; 
the  other  is  not  art  at  all,  but  science,  or 
quasi-science. 

Of  course  the  aim  both  of  Richardson 
and  Fielding  —  and  whenever  they  are  at 
their  best  their  attained  aim  —  is  the  ex- 
hibition of  human  nature ;  and  the  latter 
no  more  forgets  this  aim  in  his  descrip- 
tions of  manners  than  the  former  attempts 
to  dispense  entirely  with  descriptions  of 
manners  in  his  constant  effort  towards 
that  aim.  As  to  "  diving  into  the  recesses 
of  the  human  heart,"  both  of  the  two  men 
have  done  that,  as  every  man  must  before 
he  can  tell  other  people  what  is  to  be  found 
there.  The  difference  between  them  is  a 
mere  question  of  method.  One  of  them 
will  not,  or  cannot,  give  you  much  infor- 
mation as  to  what  is  to  be  found  in  the 
human  heart  without  compelling  you  to 
join  him  yourself  in  the  diving  process; 
the  other  allows  you  to  remain  on  the  sur- 
face while  directing  your  imagination  un- 
erringly to  what  lies  beneath.  Which  of 
the  two  methods  implies  the  more  artistic 
skill,  and  gives  the  more  artistic  pleasure, 
is  a  question  which  I  should  think  is 
hardly  open  to  doubt. 

In  the  matter  of  truth  of  portraiture  and 
vividness  of  representation,  the  two  meth- 
ods, no  doubt,  occupy  more  equal  ground ; 
but,  even  here,  the  analytic  has  certainly 
no  advantage  over  the  dramatic  method. 
Nothing,  surely,  but  Johnson's  invincible 
prejudice  agrinst  Fielding  could  have  per- 
suaded him  that  Lovelace  is  a  more  real 
and  living  character  to  us,  a  more  thor- 
oughly comprehended  and  appreciated 
individuality,  than  Tom  Jones,  or  Cla- 
rissa Harlowe  than  Amelia  Booth,  or  Sir 
Charles  Grandison  than  Squire  Western. 
The  two  last-mentioned  characters  stand 
at  the  two  opposite  poles  in  the  matter  of 
manners ;  and  considering  how  strongly 
marked,  in  their  own  way,  are  the  man- 
ners of  each  of  them,  their  creators  might 
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alike  have  left  them  to  tell  their  own  story 
to  the  reader.  True  to  his  method,  how- 
ever, Richardsoo  is  perpetually  "diving 
into  the  recesses  "  of  Sir  Charles's  heart. 
Hundreds  of  pages  are  filled  with  minute 
accounts  of  what  other  people  think  of 
him,  and  a  good  many  score  with  indica- 
tions, direct  or  indirect,  of  what  he  thinks 
of  himself.  But  compare  the  effect  of  all 
these  laborious  efforts  to  complete  and 
define  our  conception  of  the  baronet  with 
the  enlightenment  of  a  single  dramatic 
stroke  of  self-disclosure  on  the  part  of  the 
squire.  "  I  don't  know  how  'tis,  but.  All- 
worthy,  you  always  make  me  do  just  as  you 
please ;  and  yet  I  have  as  good  an  estate 
as  you,  and  am  in  the  commission  of  the 
peace  just  as  yourself.*'  What  is  the  illu- 
minating power  of  all  Richardson's  thou- 
sands of  carefully  arranged  candles  to  that 
of  this  one  penetrating  electric  flash  ?  But 
it  is  hardly  fair,  perhaps,  to  take  such  an 
example.  Humor  is  the  only  generator  of 
this  sort  of  electricity ;  and  Fielding  was 
as  consummately  skilled  in  the  production 
and  storage  of  that  force  as  Richardson 
was  utterly  incapable  not  merely  of  direct- 
ing its  action  but  even  of  comprehending 
its  properties. 

The  essential  unsoundness  of  Johnson's 
distinction  is,  however,  too  obvious  to  us 
in  these  days  to  need  insisting  on ;  nor, 
by  consequence,  is  there  any  necessity  for 
asserting  the  essential  unity,  as  regards 
aim  and  criterion,  of  all  fictive  art  under 
whatever  forms.  What  was  unperCeived 
by  this  robust  and  well-equipped  critic  of 
a  hundred  years  ago  has  become  a  com- 
monplace in  these  days  to  men  who  do 
not  aspire  to  be  called  critics  at  all.  The 
efiEort  of  every  novelist,  and  the  demand 
of  all  but  the  most  porcinely  voracious  of 
novel  readers,  is  for  as  true  and  complete 
a  representation  of  human  nature  as  the 
insight  and  skill  of  the  novelist  enable 
him  to  compass.  Whether  his  characters 
be  ''characters  of  manners''  or  not,  he 
endeavors  to  make  them,  and  his  public 
resent  the  failure  if  he  fails  to  make  them, 
"characters  of  nature'*  also.  So  thor- 
oughly, indeed,  is  this  taken  for  granted, 
that  no  novelist  for  whom  his  admirers 
claim  a  place  in  the  first  rank  would  for  a 
moment  be  admitted  by  them  to  be  only  a 


portrayer,  however  faithful  and  humorous, 
of  mere  **  manners,"  in  Johnson's  sense  of 
the  word  —  that  is  to  say,  of  merely  the 
more  strongly  marked,  superficial  charac- 
teristics, moral  and  intellectual,  of  men 
and  women  —  of  their  "  humors,"  as  they 
were  called  by  an  earlier  Jonson  and  his 
contemporaries. 

To  take  an  example.  Just  as  there  were 
Pelagians  and  semi-Pelagians,  so  there 
are  Dickensians  and  semi-Dickensians, 
who,  while  thoroughly  united  in  their  ad- 
miration of  that  master's  portraiture  of 
"  manners,"  part  company  altogether  io 
their  estimate  of  its  relation  to  nature. 
But  the  true  Dickensian  regards  this  last 
point  as  **  the  root  of  the  matter.'*  He 
would  think  his  own  creed  not  worth  hold- 
ing if  he  made  any  concession  to  the 
theory  that  Dickens  was  only  a  divine 
caricaturist,  whote  personages,  or  the 
more  successful  among  them,  are  simply 
insulated  oddities  or  personified  foibles. 
A  belief  in  their  correspondence  to  some 
objective  reality  in  nature  is  his  signum 
stantis  aut  cadentis  eccUsia :  and  this, 
indeed,  is  the  criterion  which  is  nowadays 
universally  applied  —  at  any  rate  to  every 
novel  whose  writers  and  readers  claim  for 
it  any  place  of  importance  as  a  work  of 
art.  The  demand,  in  fact,  for  strict  fidel- 
ity to  nature  has  become  so  imperious 
that  it  is  at  last  producing  something  like 
a  revolt  against  the  dramatic  method  of 
Fielding,  so  long  predominant  in  English 
literature,  and  a  reaction  in  favor  of  the 
analytic  method  of  Richardson. 

We  have  nowadays  an  increasing  school 
of  novelists,  who  are  so  afraid  of  being 
suspected  of  confining  themselves  to  the 
delineation  of  the  mere  externals  of  char- 
acter, that  they  will  hardly  give  us  any 
externals  of  character  at  all.  Their  men 
and  women  are  almost  disembodied  emo- 
tions, which  the  reader  is  invited  to  study, 
not  as  they  objectify  themselves  in  inci- 
dent or  action  —  for  of  incident  and  action 
there  is  almost  none  —  but  subjectively 
and  from  the  inside.  The  heroes  and 
heroines  of  Mr.  Howells  and  Mr.  Henry 
James  do  not  indeed,  like  those  of  Rich- 
ardson, describe  or  have  described  for 
them,  in  interminable  letters,  their  sub- 
tlest shades  of  feeling;  but  their  creators 
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do  it  for  them,  and  with  a  minute  delicacy 
which  Richardson  himself  has  not  sur- 
passed. Decidedly  we  have,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  American  school  of  novel- 
ist, travelled  far  enough  from  Fielding's 
conception  of  the  novel,  as  a  stage  on 
which  character  might  be  left  to  enfold 
itself  in  action  and  dialogue,  with  as  little 
assistance  as  possible  from  the  soliloquies 
of  the  chorus.  In  our  modern  novel  of 
analysis  Chorus  is  more  often  on  the 
stage,  and  for  longer  periods  together 
than  any  of  the  actors. 

This  reaction,  however,  is  of  very  mod- 
ern origin.     For  a  full  century  after  John* 
SOD  delivered  the  above-quoted  criticism 
the  method  of  Fielding  enjoyed  so  com- 
plete a  triumph  over  the  rival  method  of 
Richardson  —  the  objective  and  synthetic 
school  succeeded  in  beating  the  subjective 
and  analytic  school  so  utterly  out  of  the 
field,  that  even  the  distinction  so  dogmat- 
ically propounded  by  Johnson  to  Boswell 
would,  to  the  ordinary  modern  reader,  be 
anintelligible.    To-day  it  requires  reflec- 
tion and  study  of  its  context  to  ascertain 
its  meaning.    What  Johnson   meant   by 
*'  manners  "  is   to  the  modern  reader  so 
indispensable  an  incident  of  **  character," 
and  so  common  an  index  to  nature,  that 
he  does   not  readily  apprehend  what  is 
meant  by  opposing  **  characters  of  nature  " 
to  "  characters  of  manners.''    Every  por- 
trayal of  human  nature  in  fiction  must  be, 
it  seems  to  him,  a  portrayal  of  manners,  in 
Johnson's  wide  sense  of  the  word  —  that 
is  to  say,  a  delineation  of  those  individual 
peculiarities  of  conduct,  speech,  and  ac- 
tion whereby  the  inner  nature  of  a  man  is 
revealed  to  his  fellows.     Long  familiarity 
with   this   method   of  portraiture,  and  a 
blessed  ignorance  of  its  opposite,  has  per- 
suaded the  ordinary  modern  reader  that 
it  is  the  only  one  possible  in  the  nature  of 
things.     He  has  never  pored  hour  by  hour 
over   Richardson's    laborious  engravery, 
and  watched  that  great  but  exasperating 
artist  portraying  nature  after  his   relent- 
less fashion ;  with  almost  no  assistance 
from  the  exhibition  of  anything  which  can 
in  the  loosest  acceptation  of  the  word  be 
called  "manners,"  but    simply  working 
away  with  his   amazing  complacency  at 
♦•  how  he  felt,"  "  bow  she  felt,"  "  what  he  ' 


thought,"  "  what  she  thought,"  until,  little 
stroke  by  stroke,  he  has  traced  out  for  us 
a  human  soul. 

The  ordinary  modern  novel -reader 
knows  nothing,  I  say,  of  all  this ;  and 
though  I  yield  to  no  one  in  admiration  of 
Richardson  —  though  I  would  say  ditto, 
in  fact,  to  almost  any  praise  of  him  which 
keeps  short  of  the  extravagance  of  Dide- 
rot's—  I  could  not,  in  common  humanity, 
recommend  the  ordinary  modern  novel- 
reader  to  exchange  an  ignorance  which,  if 
not  bliss,  is  contentment,  for  a  wisdom 
which,  if  not  folly,  is  fatigue.  Knowing 
nothing,  however,  by  painful  experience, 
of  Johnson's  novel  of  **  nature,"  he  so  con- 
fidently regards  Johnson's  novel  of  '*  man- 
ners "  as  the  only  possible  novel,  that  he 
has  virtually  dropped,  and  forgotten  the 
ancient  meaning  of,  the  qualifying  suffix ; 
and,  if  any  one  should  now  speak  to  him 
of  the  novel  of  manners,  he  would  un- 
derstand the  phrase  in  the  later  and  more 
limited  sense  in  which  it  is  employed  at 
the  head  of  this  article.  He  would  take  it, 
no  doubt,  as  equivalent  to  the  '*  novel  of 
society,"  at  least  as  that  last  word  was  un- 
derstood before  it  underwent  that  process 
of  fashionable  vulgarization  which  has 
made  it  a  fellow-sufferer  with  the  word 
"gentleman," 

The  novel  of  society,  or  the  novel  of 
manners,  he  would  say,  is  the  novel  which 
professes  to  present  only  a  picture  of  life 
as  it  appears  to  the  student  of  a  more  or 
less  restricted  circle  of  men  and  women, 
and  to  portray  human  nature  only  as  it 
displays  itself  under  those  limiting  condi- 
tions. Now  no  such  limitations  were  im- 
posed, it  is  obvious  to  remark,  either  by 
Fielding  or  by  Richardson  on  their  re- 
spective exercise  of  their  art.  Jones  and 
Andrews  move  freely  among  all  sorts  of 
company,  and  Fielding  delineates  nature 
as  he  conceives  it  on  every  level  of  the 
social  scale.  The  unhappy  Clarissa  is 
brought  into  contact  with  many  other  sorts 
of  people  than  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies; 
the  virtuous  Pamela  has  to  do  with  house- 
keepers and  lackeys  as  well  as  with  amor- 
ous squires.  Society  as  such,  the  ways 
and  characteristics,  the  virtues,  vi^es,  and 
humors,  of  a  world  of  actual  or  nominal 
equals,  bound  together  by  certain  more 
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or  less  elastic,  but  still  perfectly  definite 
and  well  understood,  conventions,  may  be 
regarded  as  still  untrodden  ground  to  the 
novelist  after  Fielding  and  Richardson 
had  ceased  to  write. 

By  the  comic  dramatists  of  the  Resto- 
ration, indeed,  and  by  one  inimitable  poetic 
satirist  of  the  age  of  Anne,  "society" 
had  been  brilliantly  depicted,  and  between 
1775  and  1780  the' comedies  of  "The  Ri- 
vals "  and  "  The  School  for  Scandal "  had 
signalized  the  rise  of  a  wittier  Congreve 
and  a  more  masterly  stage-limner  than 
Vanbrugh.  But  no  novelist  had  as  yet 
held  up  the  mirror  to  nature  as  she  ap- 
peared at  the  drum  and  the  rout,  amid  the 
fops  and  coquettes,  the  dowagers  and 
ddbiitantes  of  the  polite  world.  Or  rather, 
since  universal  propositions  are  danger- 
ous, let  us  say  that  down  to  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  eighteenth  century  no  mirror 
held  up  by  the  hand  of  any  novelist  had 
as  yet  presented  a  reflection  sufficiently 
clear  and  truthful  to  arrest  the  public  gaze. 
The  fame  of  that  achievement  was  re- 
served for  a  London  music-master's  daugh- 
ter, who,  in  the  year  1778  and  at  the  age 
of  six-and-twenty,  set  all  London  in  a  buzz 
of  curiosity  and  admiration  by  the  pro- 
duction of  the  novel  of  "Evelina.*' 

There  are  two  things  which  a  critic  of 
to-day  would  be  glad  to  know  about  this 
young  lady:  the  first,  what  had  been  the 
nature  of  her  early  reading;  and  the 
second,  what  was  the  quality  of  her  pre- 
vious and  unpublished  attempts  at  fiction. 
Macaulay  dwelld  much  upon  the  advan- 
tages which  she  derived  from  the  curiously 
mixed  society  which  surrounded  her  in  \^t, 
Burney*s  house  ;  and  no  doubt  these  ad- 
vantages count  for  something.  But  in  the 
presence  of  so  palpable  an  imitation  of 
Smollett  as  is  the  character  of  Captain 
Mervan,  one  may  be  slow  to  believe  that  all 
the  other  portraits  in  this  singular  gallery 
were  studied  from  the  life.  And  it  is  per- 
haps as  permissible  to  doubt,  upon  inter- 
nal evidences  of  style  and  structure, 
whether  "Evelina"  was  not  the  result  oj 
a  good  many  antecedent  efforts  at  compo- 
sition. The  novel,  as  we  know,  was  re- 
ported, before  its  author's  name  was 
known,  to  be  the  work  of  a  girl  of  seven- 
teen, and  perhaps  some  part  of  its  extraor- 
dinary vogue  may  have  been  due  to  this 
flattering  mistake.  But  the  main  element 
in  its  success  must  surely,  I  should  think, 
be  sought  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first 
*'  novel  ol  manners,"  in  the  later  sense  of 
the  word,  that  had  ever  been  offered  to 
the  public.  It  was  a  picture  of  life  in 
London,  life  at  Bath,  life  at  the  Bristol 
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Hot  Wells,  in  the  later  eighteenth  century 
—  principally,  indeed,  of  modish  life,  but 
with  just  so  much  of  a  side  glance  at  the 
gaieties  and  affectations  of  the  middle 
class  as  would  give  it  additional  piquancy 
to  the  taste  of  the  superiors  whom  they 
strove  to  imitate.  The  delights  of  Rane- 
lagh  and  the  watering-place  assembly 
rooms  are  varied  by  those  of  the  suburban 
subscription  ball.  The  amusements,  the 
interests,  the  conversations,  are  all  those 
of  the  polite  or  of  the  would-be  polite 
world.  The  course  of  true  love  is  hin- 
dered by  the  machinations  of  an  unscrupu- 
lous baronet;  the  heroine  marries  a  virtu- 
ous peer.  Society  was  unused  to  finding 
itself  made  an  object  of  such  direct  and 
minute  presentation,  unused  to  studying 
the  history  of  fictitious  personages  whose 
circle  of  occupations,  hopes,  fears,  desires, 
ambitions,  was  so  exactly  identical  with 
its  own.  And  while  society  read  the  book 
eagerly,  and  as  eagerly  sought  out  and 
lionized  the  author,  so  the  literary  coteries, 
or  rather  the  one  literary  coterie  of  the 
day,  partly  following  the  fashion,  partly 
lead  by  its  own  autocratic  leader,  gathered 
round  her  also.  Dr.  Johnson  was  the 
warm  friend  of  her  father,  and  had  an 
almost  fatherly  affection  for  Fanny  herself. 
Macaulay's  assertion  that  "Burke,  Wind- 
ham, Gibbon,  Reynolds,  Sheridan,  were 
amongst  her  most  ardent  eulogists,"  re- 
quires probably  as  many  grains  of  salt  as 
the  statement  just  before  it,  that  the 
"timid  and  obscure  girl  found  herself  on 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame."  But  no 
doubt  she  was  the  rage  of  fashionable 
London,  and  had  secured  the  high  though 
clearly  not  the  unprejudiced  commenda- 
tion of  the  first  critical  authority  of  the 
day.  Others,  or  others  at  least  who  were 
men  of  critical  capacity  themselves,  must 
simply  have  praised  the  book  in  that  half- 
conscious,  half-unconscious  excess  into 
which  praise  is  so  likely  to  pass  in  the 
case  of  a  literary  production  which  is  at 
once  new,  popular,  and  the  work  of  a 
young  woman. 

For  no  tenderness  towards  this  subject 
of  a  hundredyearsold  nine  days'  wonder 
ought  to  induce  a  candid  critic  of  to-day  to 
conceal  his  conviction  that "  Evelina  **  is  a 
very  inferior  performance.  Macaulay, 
whose  professed  admiration  for  it  was  per- 
haps artificially  heightened  by  his  antip- 
athy to  Croker  —  who  thought  meanly  of 
it  —  excludes  it,  we  may  observe,  from  his 
detached  criticisms  of  its  author's  gifts 
and  manner,  and  draws  all  his  illustrations 
from  "  Cecilia."  The  only  circumstantial 
reference  to  the  earlier  novel  in  his  well- 
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known  essay  on  Madame  d*Arblay's  diary 
and  letters  is  as  follows  :  — 

One  favorite  story  in  particular  haunted  her 
imagination.  It  was  about  a  certain  Caroline 
Evelyn,  a  beautiful  damsel,  who  made  an  un- 
fortunate love  match,  and  died,  leaving  an 
infant  daughter.  Frances  began  to  image  to 
herself  the  various  scenes,  tragic  and  comic, 
through  which  the  poor  motherless  girl,  highly 
connected  on  one  side,  meanly  connected  on 
the  other,  might  have  to  pass.  A  crowd  of 
unreal  beings,  good  and  bad,  grave  and  hide- 
ous, surrounded  the  pretty,  timid  young  orphan 
—a  coarse  sea-captain ;  an  ugly,  insolent  fop 
blazing  in  a  superb  court  dress ;  another  fop, 
as  ugly  and  as  insolent  a  one,  lodged  on  Snow 
Hill,  and  tricked  out  in  second-hand  finery  for 
the  Hampstead  ball ;  an  old  woman,  all  wrin- 
kles and  rouge,  flirting  her  fan  with  the  air  of 
a  miss  of  seventeen,  and  screaming  in  a  dialect 
made  up  of  vulgar  French  and  vulgar  English  ; 
a  poet,  lean  and  ragged,  with  a  broad  Scotch 
accent  By  degrees  these  shadows  acquired 
stronger  and  stronger  consistence,  the  impulse 
which  urged  Frances  to  write  became  irresist- 
ible, and  the  result  was  the  History  of  Evelina. 

Unfortunately  the  shadows,  in  acquiring 
consistence,  have  too  often  become  the 
crudest  caricatures.  The  coarse  sea-cap- 
tain is  as  coarse  as  any  of  Smollett's 
*' salts,"  and  with  less  humor  to  redeem 
bis  brutality;  the  fops,  less  extravagantly 
treated,  have  no  flavor  of  original  study 
and  first-hand  drawing;  the  rouged  and 
wrinkled  old  woman  is  sometimes  a  mere 
tedious  infliction,  at  others  a  violent  im- 
possibility. The  scenes  of  horse-play,  in 
which  she  figures  with  her  tormentor  the 
captain,  and  io  one  of  which  she  is  actually 
made  to  spit  in  his  face,  cannot  possibly 
have  corresponded  to  anything  within 
Miss  Buroey's  personal  experiences. 
They  can  only  be  the  result  of  a  purely 
imaginative  attempt  to  describe  what 
seemed  to  her  the  probable  consequences 
of  turning  a  *'  sea-dog  *'  loose  in  a  draw- 
ing-room. It  is  not  necessary  to  have 
lived  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century  to  feel  certain  that  they  desper- 
ately  ofEend  probability;  for  they  plainly 
exceed  what  the  author's  own  account  of 
the  conventions  of  the  society  she  is  de- 
scribing shows  to  be  the  limits  of  the 
possible.  The  humors  of  Captain  Mervan 
and  Madame  Duval  are  no  doubt  the 
worst  blots  on  the  book  to  the  taste  of  a 
modern  reader ;  but  **  Evelina  "  is  a  gal- 
lery of  very  coarsely  handled  portraits, 
diversified  by  a  few  feebly  executed 
sketches,  from  end  to  end.  The  hero, 
Lord  Orville,  is  a  lay  figure;  Sir  Clement 
Witloughby  has  but  intermittent  life;  the 
Branghtons,  though  they  are  drawn  with 


more  spirit,  and  certainly  seem  to  be 
sketches  from  nature,  are  but  moderately 
successful.  It  is  only  in  the  characters 
of  Lady  Louisa  and  her  \nd\Sereni  Jianc/ 
that  we  seem  to  come  upon  traces  of  any- 
thing but  the  most  superficial  observation, 
and  the  most  rudimentary  art.  Nothing, 
in  a  word,  appears  to  me  to  explain  the 
extraordinary  popularity  attained  by  "  Eve- 
lina" except  its  mere  novelty  of  genre^ 
aided,  it  may  be,  by  the  purely  accidental 
cause  which  has  been  suggested  above. 

At  the  same  time  it  would  be  too  much 
to  say  that  the  book  shows  neither  ability 
nor  promise.  It  shows  something  of  the 
one,  and  more  of  the  other ;  and  **  Cecilia  " 
is  undoubtedly  an  incomparably  better 
novel  than  **  Evelina."  Most  of'the  con- 
versations and  incidents  are  at  least  pos- 
sible; the  colors  of  characterization  are 
less  glaring ;  the  heroine  is  a  more  clearly 
defined  individuality;  the  story  of  the 
novel  possesses  far  more  variety  and  in- 
terest than  that  of  its  predecessor.  It  is 
admittedly  Miss  Burney's  best  work  ;  it 
was  certainly  her  most  popular  one  (for 
**  Camilla,"  published  fourteen  years  after- 
wards, gained  nothing  like  the  reception 
of  her  two  earlier  novels),  and  it  would  be 
unjust  to  deny  it  the  merit  of  a  certain 
liveliness  of  dialogue  and  animation  of 
narrative.  But  the  language  in  which 
Macaulay  speaks  of  it  —  even  when  he 
professes  to  be  recording  and  not  express- 
ing opinion  —  cannot  be  read,  I  think,  by 
any  one  who  compares  the  book,  not  onlv 
with  earlier  but  with  later  models,  with 
other  feelings  than  those  of  blank  amaze- 
ment. As  a  novel  of  manners  we  may 
concede  it  a  right  to  a  certain  artificiality 
of  stvle  and  tone ;  as  a  novel  of  **  humors," 
to  adopt  Macaulay's  classification  of  it,  we 
might  make  allowance  for  a  certain  con- 
siderable latitude  in  the  way  of  caricature. 
But  really,  that  any  critic  of  such  copi- 
ously informed  if  somewhat  unequal  judg- 
ment as  Macaulay  should  seriously  and 
without  protest  write  of  it  that  '*  those 
who  saw  *  Cecilia '  in  manuscript  pro- 
nounced it  the  best  novel  of  the  age,"  that 
"  *  Cecilia  *  was  placed  by  general  acclama- 
tion among  the  classical  novels  of  En- 
gland," and  that  the  critic  who  wrote  thus 
should  be  capable  of  proving  in  the  same 
essay  that  he  was  able  to  appreciate  the 
genius  of  Jane  Austen  —  this  must  surely 
be  attributed  rather  to  some  persistent 
influence  of  early  traditions  than  to  any 
independent  and  deliberate  exertion  of 
the  critical  faculty.  He  says  with  obvious 
truth  that  "  hUmors,"  meaning  individual 
eccentricities,  **  ruling  passions,"  hobbies, 
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do  exist,  and  are  therefore  proper  subjects 
for  the  imitations  of  art;  and  he  adds  as 
truly,  that  though  "the  imitations  of  such 
humors,  however  skilful  and  amusing,  is 
not  an  achievement  of  the  highest  order," 
though  "  they  are  rare  in  real  life,  and 
ought  to  be  sparingly  introduced  into 
works  which  profess  to  be  pictures  of  real 
life,"  a  writer  *'  may  nevertheless  show  so 
much  genius  in  the  exhibition  of  these 
humors  as  to  be  fairly  entitled  to  a  perma- 
nent and  distinguished  rank  among  clas> 
sics."  Sterne's  is  a  case  in  point.  He  is 
essentially  a  portrayer  of  humors,  but  his 
genius  for  that  order  of  portraiture  has 
justly  earned  him  a  permanent  and  dis- 
tinguished place  among  English  classics. 
But  can  a  claim  to  genius  even  under 
these  limitations  be  seriously  put  forward 
on  behalf  of  Fanny  Burney  r  If  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  we  roust  not  look  in  her  pages 
for  Fielding's  vigorous  truth  to  nature,  or 
Goldsmith*s  delicacy  and  subtlety  of  de- 
lineation, can  we  look  there  without  dis- 
appointment, I  will  not  say  for  Sterne's 
mastery  of  the  grotesque,  but  for  any 
signs  of  a  cognate  power?  To  reduce  the 
question  to  the  simplest  of  all  possible 
tests,  are  Miss  Burney's  caricatures  funny 
even  as  caricatures?  Speaking  as  one 
who  may  claim  to  have  served  a  fairly 
long  apprenticeship  as  a  taster  of  the  hu- 
morous, in  every  variety  of  age  and  body, 
I  own  that  I  can  detect  very  little  flavor 
in  any  of  the  Burney  brands,  and  I  have 
some  difficulty  in  believing  that  it  ever 
really  outlived  the  year  of  their  vintage.  Is 
Mr.  Briggs  humorous  ?  Is  Mr.  Hobson  ? 
Will  any  reader  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart 
and  declare  that  the  "skipping  officious 
impertinence"  of  Mr.  Morrice  diverts  in- 
stead of  boring  him?  Or  if  he  does  find 
some  drollery  in  these  characters,  will  he 
contend  that  the  "genius  shown  in  the 
exhibition  of  these  humors  "  is  sufficient 
to  compensate  for  the  monstrous  outrages 
on  probability  which  are  committed  when- 
ever Mr.  Albany  appears  on  the  scene? 
Miss  Burney  lays  claim  to  wit  as  well  as 
humor,  but  has  she  succeeded  any  better 
in  her  endeavors  after  this  much  com- 
moner kind  of  excellence?  Let  the  sar- 
casms of  Mrs.  Selwyn  in  "Evelina,"  and 
those  of  Mr.  Gosport  in  "  Cecilia"  —  sar- 
casms almost  comparable  with  the  rude 
and  flippant  sallies  which  pass  for  epigram 
in  the  second-rate  comedietta  of  the  pres- 
ent day  —  supply  the  answer. 

The  fame  of  Miss  Burney  declined 
pretty  rapidly  after  the  publication  of  her 
third  novel.  This  did  not  appear  till  four- 
teen years  after  "Cecilia"  —  namely,  in 
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1 796.  But  her  publishers,  from  whom  she 
is  said  to  have  received  a  large  sum  of 
money  for  "  Camilla,"  on  the  strength,  it  is 
to  be  supposed,  of  her  previous  reputa- 
tion, must  have  burnt  their  fingers  by  the 
venture.  It  failed  to  hit  the  public  taste 
—  failed  as  completely  as  Miss  Burney's 
subsequent  memoirs  of  her*  father,  and, 
indeed,  as  everything  else  that  she  subse- 
quently wrote.  She  seems,  in  fact,  to 
have  been  the  ^^Miss  Betty  "  of  the  literary 
world;  and  it  is  as  difficult  to  understand 
in  these  days  that  she  could  ever  have 
been  the  admiration  of  a  lettered  coterie, 
as  it  must  have  been  for  the  friends  of  the 
"  Young  Roscius's  *'  later  years  to  realize 
in  the  person  of  that  stout,  middle-aged, 
respectable  gentleman  the  juvenile  prod- 
igy for  whom  the  playgoing  public  had 
for  the  time  deserted  all  the  great  actors 
of  their  day.  Yet  the  tradition  of  her 
great  merit  as  a  writer,  or  rather  of  the 
great  merit  of  her  two  principal  novels, 
must  have  survived  well  into  the  present 
century,  since  it  has  so  strongly  influ- 
enced the  mind  of  a  man  like  Macaulay, 
who  could  hardly  have  spoken  —  consist- 
ently at  least  with  his  appreciation  of  far 
better  art  —  in  the  terms  in  which  he  does 
speak  of  Fanny  Burney,  unless  some  of 
the  purely  imitative  predilections  of  bov* 
hood  had  been  allowed  by  him  to  mingle 
untested  with  the  judgments  of  his  ma- 
turer  years.  The  comparison  which  he 
institutes  between  the  authors  of  "  Eve- 
lina" and  the  author  of  "Emma"  — the 
former  highly  skilled  in  "the  exhibition 
of  humors,"  but  unable,  like  the  latter,  to 
set  before  us  an  entire  character  — is 
perfectly  sound,  but  at  the  same  time  so 
comically  inadequate  as  to  provoke  a 
smile.  It  is  as  though  one  should  gravely 
point  out  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is  a 
greater  master  than  an  ale-house  sign- 
painter  because  the  faces  of  Sir  Joshua's 
portraits  display  great  potentialities  of 
varied  emotion,  whereas  the  worthy  sign- 
painter  is  content  with  having  exhibited 
the  single  quality  of  rampaocy  in  a  blue 
lion.  We  admit  the  justice  of  the  remark, 
but  cannot  feel  that  it  is  the  last  word  of 
discrimination  between  the  two  pictorial 
styles.  And  without,  of  course,  going  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  great  novelist  of 
manners  of  the  early  nineteenth  centurv 
is  raised  so  far  above  her  immediate  pred* 
ecessor  of  the  eighteenth  as  Sir  Joshua 
excels  the  limner  of  the  blue  lion,  one  can 
and  must  say  that  the  points  of  distinction 
between  the  two  writers  (points  from 
which  Macaulay  has,  for  the  purpose  of 
his  argument,  selected  one  alone)  are  at 
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least  as  numerous  and  as  salient  as  those 
which  can  be  traced  between  the  two 
painters. 

It  roust  be  admitted,  however,  at  the 
outset,  that  the  common  subject-matter  of 
the  two  writers  had  undergone  an   ex- 
traordinary •transformation,  to  tiie  advan- 
tage of  the  latter,  between  the  dates  of 
their  respective   writings.    The    French 
Revolution  occurred  within  ten  years  of 
the  publication  of  ** Cecilia"  and  before 
Jaoe  Austen  had  reached  her  twentieth 
year.    The  chief  works  of  the  younger 
novelist  are  divided  by  less  than  a  gen- 
eration from  the  most  successful  produc- 
tion of  the  elder;  but  as  pictures  of  so- 
ciety, what  a  guif  divides  them  !    In  truth, 
if  we  wish  to  gain  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
social,    moral,   and    intellectual    changes 
wrought    in   Europe  by   the    portent  of 
1789-93,  we  should  look  for  them  not  in 
English   poetry  but   in    English   fiction. 
The  spirit,  manner,  and  poetic  canons  of 
the  school  of  Wordsworth  do  not  differ  so 
widely  from  those  of  the  school  of  Pope 
as  do  the  social  tone  and  language,  the 
social  usages  and  ideas  which  pervade 
the  pages   of   Miss   Austen  from   those 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  pages  of  Miss 
Bume^.     Allowance  made  for  the  purely 
superficial    distinctions  of  costume  and 
outward    behavior,  a    greater   ceremoni- 
ousness  of  demeanor,  and  a  few,  a  very 
few,  occasional  archaisms    of  language, 
the  men  and  women  of  **  Pride  and  Preju- 
dice," or  of  *•  Northanger  Abbey,"  are  the 
men  and   women   of  the  Victorian   age. 
With  a  few  similar  allowances,  the  men 
and  women  of  "Evelina'*  and  "Cecilia" 
would  pass  for  the  men  and  women  of  the 
age  of  Anne.     It  would  seem   as  if  the 
broader  and  deeper  characteristics  of  En- 
glish society  had  remained  unchanged  for 
Dearly  ninety  years,  and  then  had  been 
suddenly  transformed  into  a  shape  which 
they  were  to  retain  for  eighty  or  ninety 
more. 

The  change,  however,  was  one  emi- 
nently suited,  by  its  tendency  to  a  greater 
simplicity,  to  promote  the  artistic  devel- 
opment of  the  novel  of  manners.  And 
accordingly,  the  highest  point  to  which  it 
has  ever  been,  or  to  which  perhaps  it  ever 
can  be,  brought,  it  has  reached  in  the 
hands  of  Miss  Austen.  No  other  writer 
of  fiction  has  ever  achieved  such  great 
results  .by  such  insignificant  means;  none 
other  has,  upon  material  so  severely  lim- 
ited, expended  such  beauty,  ingenuity, 
and  precision  of  workmanship.  Her  nov- 
els, indeed,  are  novels  of  manners  in  a 
sense   in   which    certainly  not   those  of 


Miss  Burney  —  since  not  even  those  of 
Thackeray  —  can  be  said  to  deserve  that 
name.  For  Miss  Burney  continually,  and 
Thackeray  in  no  inconsiderable  measure 
—  even  in  novels  of  the  "Vanity  Fair" 
and  "  Pendennis  "  type  —  seek  attractions 
for  the  reader  ia  much  else  than  the  sin\- 
ple  portrayal  of  character.  Sentiment, 
not  to  say  sentimentalism,  plays  a  large 
part  in  the  work  of  the  former ;  plot  and 
incident,  though  not  abundant,  are  by  no 
means  wanting  to  that  of  the  latter.  The 
author  of  "Evelina"  and  "Cecilia"  is 
liberal  of  her  moral  reflections ;  the  author 
of  "  The  Newcomes  "  and  "  Barry  Lyn- 
don "  is  mainly  prized  by  many  of  his 
admirers  for  a  caustic  criticism  of  life. 
But  all  these  devices  of  the  art  of  the 
story-teller  —  partly,  no  doubt,  through 
limitations  of  personal  experience,  but 
also,  I  imagine,  and  in  much  greater 
measure,  by  her  own  deliberate  choice 
as  an  artist  acutely  sensible  of  where 
her  real  power  lav  —  Jane  Austen  en- 
tirely denied  herself.  The  plots  of  her 
stories,  though  excellently  conceived  for 
her  purposes,  are  usually  of  the  simplest 
and  most  obvious  description;  her  char- 
acters are,  so  far  as  their  positions  and 
circumstances  go,  just  such  as  might  fall 
in  the  way  of  any  young  woman  of  the 
upper  middle  class,  resident  for  the  most 
part  in  the  country,  but  varying  her  life 
by  occasional  visits  to  Bath  or  London ; 
her  incidents  are  just  what  might  find 
daily  entry  in  such  a  young  woman's  di- 
ary. The  parson  and  the  squire,  the 
young  military  or  n^val  officer,  the  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  undergraduate,  the  retired 
professional  man  with  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters, and  occasionally  the  titled  Lady 
Bountiful  of  a  rural  parish  —  these  are 
the  commonplace  personages  who  fill  her 
pages,  and  in  our  presence  live  their  com- 
monplace lives.  It  has  often  been  ob- 
served that  Miss  Austen  never  brings 
before  us,  except  in  the  briefest  possible 
fashion,  any  man,  woman,  or  child  of  the 
poorer  classes ;  she  almost  never  intro- 
duces us  to  any  of  the  nobility  either; 
and  when  she  does,  as  in  "  Pride  and 
Prejudice,"  it  is  perhaps  with  something 
less  than  her  usually  unerring  felicity  of 
touch.  She  confines  herself  all  but  wholly 
to  the  class  in  which  she  was  born  and 
bred,  and  which  she  had  studied;  neither, 
as  has  been  said,  did  she  invent  interest- 
ing situations  for  her  personages  of  this 
class,  but  was  content  to  take  them  as 
merely  performing  the  every-day  acts  and 
undergoing  the  unromantic  experiences 
of  the  society  around  her.    Never  was 
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drama  so  unsensational  enacted  on  a  stage 
so  sternly  denuded  of  scenic  accessories 
of  any  sort ;  yet  never  was  drama  enacted 
from  first  to  last  in  so  resolutely  dramatic 
a  spirit.  Passion,  the  word  anci  the  thin<T, 
is  absolutely  unknown  to  any  hero  or  her- 
oine of  Miss  Austen's;  the  mere  excite- 
ment and  exhilaration  of  rapid  action  she 
deliberately  foregoes ;  but  yet,  while  sur* 
rendering  all  these  facilities  and  resisting 
all  these  temptations  of  the  dramatic  form, 
she  never  deviates  from  that  form,  never 
needs  relief  from  it  herself,  nor,  with  the 
sublime  presumption  characteristic  of 
genius,  ever  allows  herself  to  suppose  that 
her  hearers  can  need  such  relief  them- 
selves. Neither  does  she  turn  aside,  or 
imagine  that  you  will  care  to  turn  aside, 
from  the  exquisite  life-studies  which  she 
is  executing  before  you,  to  gaze,  even  for 
the  briefest  interval,  at  external  nature. 
That  perpetual  diversorium  at  which  the 
novelist  of  today  is  perpetually  ** putting 
up  "  is  not  for  her.  It  may  be  supposed 
that,  if  she  had  no  high  aesthetic  sensibil- 
ities in  that  regard,  she  possessed  at  any 
rate  that  appreciation  of  the  simple  rural 
beauty  of  England  which  no  country-bred 
Englishwoman  of  refined  life  and  thought- 
ful disposition  is  likely  to  be  without. 
Yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  two  con- 
secutive pages,  if  even  two  consecutive 
paragraphs,  of  landscape  painting:  in  the 
whole  of  Miss  Austen's  works.  Nor  does 
she  take  refuge  from  her  labors  of  minute 
portraiture  in  that  other  common  solace 
of  later  novelists  —  the  impersonation  of 
Chorus.  No  one  soliloquizes  so  rarely  as 
she.  Her  characters  hold  a  score  of  con- 
versations with  each  other  for  one  that 
she  holds  with  the  reader.  Nothing  can 
differ  more  than  her  manner  in  this  re- 
spect from  that  of  the  inferior  artist  who 
doth  so  abound  among  us  at  this  day  — 
that  keeper  of  the  marionettes  whose  pup- 
pets explain  so  little  of  their  characters  in 
the  course  of  their  rare  and  ineffective 
dialogues  with  each  other  that  the  voice 
of  their  manipulator  can  never  afiEord  to 
be  long  silent  at  the  wings.  Miss  Austen 
compels  character  to  unfold  itself  in  dia- 
logue and  action,  unaided,  or  almost  un- 
aided, by  comment  and  criticism  of  the 
writer's  own.  Onlv  those  who  have  at- 
tempted this  feat  for  themselves  can  be 
fully  sensible  of  its  difficulty;  but  others 
may  form  some  rough  estimate  of  it  by 
observing  the  regularity  with  which  it 
is  shirked  by  nineteen  novelists  out  of 
twenty. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  merits  of  Scott's 
vivid  and  faithful  draughtsmanship  that 


he  makes  this  so  constant  an  aim  of  his 
endeavors;  but  no  one  more  generously 
admitted  that  difference  of  conditions 
which  made  it  a  so  much  easier  achieve- 
ment for  him  than  for  her.  An  often- 
quoted  passage  from  the  diary  in  Lock- 
hart's  life  contains  the  fullest  recognition 
of  this.  **Read  again,  and  for  the  third 
time  at  least,  Miss  Austen's  finely  written 
novel  of  'Pride  and  Prejudice.'  That 
young  lady  had  a  talent  for  describing  the 
involvements  and  feelings  and  characters 
of  ordinary  life  which  is  to  me  the  most 
wonderful  I  ever  met  with.  The  big  bow- 
wow strain  I  can  do  myself  like  any  now 
going;  but  the  exquisite  touch  which  ren- 
ders ordinary  commonplace  things  and 
characters  interesting  from  the  truth  of 
the  description  and  the  sentiment  is 
denied  to  me.  What  a  pity  such  a  gifted 
creature  died  so  early  I  "  But  much  more, 
of  course,  than  **  truth  of  sentiment  and 
description  "  goes  to  the  creation  of  Jane 
Austen's  power  and  charm.  A  profound 
insight  into  the  workings  of  the  calmer 
and  commoner  human  feelings  and  nno- 
tives  -*  this  and  a  marvellously  subtle 
humor  were  the  two  gifts  which  she  was 
the  first  to  bring  in  anything  like  such 
profusion  to  the  "novel  of  manners." 
And  the  purest  novels  of  manners,  in  the 
sense  in  which  I  have  endeavored  to  de- 
fine the  phrase,  her  stories  are.  They 
give,  and  they  confine  themselves  strictly 
to  giving,  a  picture  of  human  life  as  it 
presents  itself  under  the  most  rigid  rules 
of  social  convention,  with  only  such  ac- 
tions described,  such  characters  and  feel- 
ings depicted,  as  these  rules  permit  of 
being  displayed. 

The  problem  which  she  proposes  to 
herself  is,  in  fact,  this:  Given  just  so 
many  and  no  more  inches  of  upturned 
mould  on  the  surface  of  human  nature,  to 
determine  the  character  and  constituents 
of  the  subsoil  to  as  great  a  depth  as  pos- 
sible. That  of  course  is  the  problem 
which  every  novelist  of  manners  must 
propose  to  himself  who  wishes  to  rise 
above  the  level  of  a  moral  and  mental 
modiste^  merely  doing  for  the  manners  of 
society  what  the  fashion-books  do  for  its 
costumes ;  but  one  may  safely  say  that 
the  marvellous  success  with  which  that 
problem  might  be  attacked  was  never 
revealed  nor  could  ever  have  been  realized 
until  the  creator  of  the  Bennets  and  the 
Dashwoods  first  took  it  in  hand.  Then 
for  the  first  time  a  woman  showed  the 
world  that  human  nature  trimmed  and 
parterred  by  the  hand  of  the  gardener, 
Society,  into  accordance  with  the  prinn* 
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mest  Dutch  taste  is  humaa   nature  still, 
and  that  it  was  within  the  power  of  the 
botanical  expert  to  trace  the  affinities  of 
its  most  highly  cultivated  specimens  with 
the  wild  growths,  and   sometimes  even 
with  the  noxious  weeds,  that  flourish  be- 
-    yood  the  garden  wall.    The  saving  quali- 
ties which   redeem   this    operation  from 
both  the  dulness  and  the  repulsiveness  of 
science  are,  of  course,  the  qualities  of 
sympathy  and  humor  —  qualities  the  utter 
absence  and  the  apparently  unsuspected 
need  of  which  form  together  the  amply 
sufficient  explanation  of  much  of  that  dis- 
mal  writing  of  the    "  analytical  ^  order 
which  nowadays  imagines  itself  to  be  art. 
The  quickness  and  the  breadth  of  Miss 
Austen's  sympathy  with  moods  and  tem- 
peraments the  roost  various  may  be  traced 
on  almost   every  page  of  her   writings ; 
and  that  subtly  humorous  aroma  which 
impregnates  nearly  every  sentence  would 
require   a  whole  essay  to  do  it  justice. 
But  what  is  still  more  striking  about  her, 
and,  indeed,  what  probably  is  alike  the 
secret  of  her  extraordinary  insight  into 
character  and  of  her  admirable  finesse  in 
delineating    it,  is   the    unusually  perfect 
balance  which  humor  and  sympathy  seem 
to  have  always  maintained  in  her  mind. 

It  is  sympathy  which  saves  the  novelist 
from  over-drawing  human  foibles,  humor 
which  prevents  him  from  over-estimating 
human  virtues.    To  be  reasonably  just  to 
his  characters  the  novelist  must  possess 
at  least  a  more  than  average  share  of  both 
qualities.     When  both,  as  in  Miss   Aus- 
ten's case,  are  equally  balanced,  and  when, 
above  all,  the  more  wayward  of  the  two 
instincts  is  held  in  check  by  an  imperious 
artistic  conscience,  the  result  is  perfect 
truth.    But  the  artistic  conscience  —  the 
power  of  self-restraint,  the  ability  to  bold 
the  hand   and  to  refrain   from   that  last 
touch  to  which  the  undisciplined  instinct 
of  comedy  so  alluringly  persuades  us  — 
this,  after  all,  is  the  great  thing  to  pos- 
sess, and  the  difficult  thing  to  obey.    To 
those  who  are  at  all  capable  of  measuring 
the  humorous  possibilities  of  a  situation 
or  of  a  character,  there  is  something  no 
less  surprising,  and  to  some,  perhaps,  no 
less  disappointing,  than  admirable  in  Miss 
Austen *s   masterly  reserve.     Among  all 
her  delightful  pieces  of  comic  portraiture 
1  know  of  but  one  instance  in  which  her 
sense  of  humor  has  overcome  her  fidelity 
to  nature,  and  strict  artistic  truth  has  been 
sacrificed  to  the  desire  of  heightening  the 
absurdity  of  one  of  the  most  exquisitely 
absurd  of   moral  grotesques.     I  refer  to 
the  character  of  Mr.  Collins  in  **  Pride 


and  Prejudice.'*  Here  it  seems  to  me  that, 
for  the  first  and  last  time,  she  found  the 
humors  of  one  of  her  own  creations  irre- 
sistible, and  allowed  herself  to  be  betrayed 
into  a  caricature  of  which,  however,  even 
the  sternest  of  critics  would  be  loth  to 
part  with  a  single  ridiculous  trait.  It  is 
this  severe  reserve  of  Miss  Austen's 
which  makes  her  seem  to  some  readers 
tame  and  colorless.  To  such  we  can  have 
nothing  to  offer  but  a  recommendation  of 
patience,  and  the  assurance  that,  if  ever 
thev  acquire  the  taste  for  this  simplest 
and  yet  most  delicate  of  literary  diets, 
they  will  grow  to  wonder  that  their  palates 
could  ever  have  relished  any  coarser  food. 
What,  the  question  of  course  arises  — 
what,  in  this  day  of  universal  novel-writ- 
ing, is  the  present  position  of  the  novel  of 
manners  ?  During  the  second  quarter  of 
the  centurv  it  found,  as  every  one  knows, 
its  most  orilliant  representative  in  the 
person  of  Thackeray.  It  would  be  pre- 
posterous to  rank  Miss  Austen  with 
Thackeray  in  respect  of  intellectual  grasp, 
and  both  idle  and  invidious  to  attempt  any 
comparative  estimate  of  their  respective 
styles  of  workmanship.  In  breadth,  both 
of  stroke  and  canvass,  they  di£Eer  vastly 
from  each  other,  and  Thackeray  is  yet 
further  distinguished  from  Miss  Austen 
in  having  travelled,  and  with  signal  suc- 
cess, beyond  the  region  of  the  novel  of 
manners  into  that  of  historic  romance  and 
imaginative  study.  Miss  Austen  not  only 
never  attempted  anything  like  *'  Esmond  " 
or  "  Barry  Lyndon,"  but  she  never  finds 
occasion  even  for  the  accidental  display 
of  these  peculiar  qualities  which  make  an 
'*  Esmond  "  or  a  "  Barry  Lyndon  "  pos- 
sible. Yet  in  his  other  books,  and  those 
perhaps  on  which  his  fame  most  securely 
rests  —  in  "  Pendennis,"  in  *•  Vanity  Fair," 
in  "The  Newcomes"  —  one  may  describe 
him,  subject  to  the  reservation  made  a  few 
pages  back,  as  hardly  less  emphatically  a 
novelist  of  manners  than  Miss  Austen 
herself.  His  range  of  characters  is  of 
course  larger  than  hers,  but  their  cas^e, 
their  order  is  the  same  —  or,  rather,  it  is 
the  same,  with  an  addition  in  Thackeray's 
case  which  is  practically  no  addition  — 
that  of  the  class  of  domestic  servants ; 
the  butlers,  footmen,  valets,  lady's-maids, 
housekeepers  whom  he  has  sketched  so 
admirably,  but  who  really  mix  with,  be- 
long to,  and  must  be  studied  as  adjuncts 
of  those  upper  classes  to  whom,  in  other 
respects,  his  study  was  entirely  confined. 
Thackeray,  in  short,  lives,  and  will  live,  in 
our  history  as  essentially  the  great  novel- 
ist of  manners  of  the  period  during  which 
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he  flourished  —  a  period,  be  it  remem- 
bered, which,  among  writers  in  the  same 
order  of  fiction,  included  Disraeli  (consid- 
ered from  the  non-political  side  of  him) 
and  (when  he  was  not  in  the  big  bow-wow 
vein)  the  first  Lord  Lytton. 

The  third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  has  been  the  flourishing  time  of 
perhaps  the  most  popular  novelist  of  man- 
ners who  ever  lived  —  the  late  Mr.  Trol- 
lope ;  to  whom  no  one  can  deny  the  merit 
of  careful  observation,  and  who,  if  he 
could  have  brought  himself  to  recognize 
that  a  man  may  become  a  machine,  that 
machines  do  not  think,  and  that  thought 
is  as  necessary  as  observation  to  intelli- 
gent portraiture,  rnight  have  well  deserved 
all  the  popularity  which  he  achieved. 
Since  Mr.  Trol lope's  death  it  would  be 
hard  to  name  any  living  representative  of 
the  school.  Indeed,  there  is  some  reason 
to  suspect  that  the  school,  as  a  school,  has 
perished.  In  one  sense  almost  every 
novelist  we  have  is  a  novelist  of  manners ; 
in  another  sense,  none  of  them  are.  That 
is  to  say,  there  is  not  an  inventor  of  sun- 
sets and  love-scenes,  not  a  chronicler  of 
** runs'*  and  steeple-chases,  not  a  delinea- 
tor of  theatrical  life  and  character,  not 
a  feminine  diarist  of  the  doings  of  the 
wicked  guardsman,  who  would  not  be  se- 
riously offended  at  the  imputation  that  he 
or  she  fails  in  the  accurate  portraiture  of 
contemporary  manners ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  of  them  — **  spooning  "  novelists, 
sporting  novelists,  theatrical  novelists  — 
are  concerned  with  scenery,  passion,  inci- 
dent ^rj/,  and  with  manners  afterwards. 
They  all  make  grandly  nonchalant  pre- 
tences of  knowingness  in  the  ways  of  the 
world  in  general,  and  of  modern  society 
in  particular ;  but  where  the  novel  of  man- 
ners has  not  degenerated  in  their  hands 
into  that  very  ditiferent  article,  the  "  fash- 
ionable novel "  —  where  it  does  not  recall 
the  vulgarity  without  recalling  the  unques- 
tionable cleverness  of  the  once  famous 
Mrs.  Gore,  it  is  hardly  to  be  recognized 
for  what  it  professes  to  be.  The  novel  of 
modern  life  and  society,  in  so  far  as  it 
does  not  rely  for  its  attractions  on  mere 
sensational  incident,  is  generally  a  study 
of  male  and  female  character  —  mostly, 
indeed,  of  one  male  and  one  female  char- 
acter—  with  a  few  elaborate  sketches  of 
scenery  for  a  background,  and  a  clumsy 
caricature  of  some  two  or  three  well-known 
contemporary  personages  thrown  in  to 
give  it  an  air  of  actuality.  The  close, 
objective  study  of  social  types  —  not  of 
their  superficial  peculiarities  only,  but  of 
their  inner  being  —  appears  to  be  becom- 


ing a  lost  art.  Where,  indeed,  are  we  to 
look  for  the  observation,  the  humor,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  wisdom,  which  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  this  branch  of  the 
art  of  fiction  by  its  great  masters  io  the 
past?  We  have  but  one  living  novelist 
with  the  adequate  intellectual  equipment; 
but  Mr.  George  Meredith  Is  poet,  philoso- 
pher, and  politician,  as  well  as  novelist, 
and  we  must  be  satisfied,  I  suppose,  that 
brilliant  studies  of  manners  form  an  ele- 
ment, and  an  element  only,  in  his  varied 
and  stimulating  work.  For  the  rest  we 
have  pretty  writers  in  abundance,  and  a 
few  of  genuine  power  io  the  creation  of 
individual  character.  But  the  generalizing 
eye,  the  penetrative  humor,  and  the  genial 
breadth  of  sympathy  which  is  needed  to 
portray  the  social  pageant  as  a  whole,  ap- 
pear to  be  gifts  which  are  becoming  rarer 
and  rarer  among  us  every  day. 

H.  D.  Traill. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 
THE  SUMATRA  COLONIZATION   COMPANY. 

All  Jack's  best  feelings  were  awakened, 
and  his  pride  was  piqued  besides.  He 
warmed  up  very  easily  to  the  luxury  of 
doing  a  kind  action  ;  and  here  was  such  a 
chance  as  he  had  scarcely  hoped  for,  and 
would  certainly  never  have  again.  To 
know  that  he  had  been  able  to  befriend 
Grace  and  her  father,  would  be  a  constant 
source  of  happiness  for  years  to  come; 
nor  was  he  sorry  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  so  far  clearing  scores  with  Ralph  ^ 
Leslie.  Moreover,  it  was  much  to  him  to 
play  the  patron  to  such  a  man  as  Moray 
—  the  dens  ex  mackina  to  such  a  girl  as 
Grace.  If  he  did  not  rise  to  the  opportu- 
nity, it  should  not  be  his  fault ;  and  the 
immediate  question  was  how  to  set  about 
it. 

Never,  when  he  had  been  planning  and 
scheming  for  himself,  had  his  quick  and 
busy  brain  been  so  active  as  when  he 
strolled  meditatively  out  of  Whitehall 
through  the  Horse  Guards  and  made  his 
way  across  St.  James's  Park.^  He  chose 
to  dine  by  himself  in  a  quiet  corner  of  the 
cofifee-room  of  the  Blue  Posts,  that  his 
meditations  might  not  be  interrupted  by 
club  gossip;  and  when  he  dropped  late  to 
the  evening  into  the  smoking-room  at  the 
Junior  Carlton,  of  which  establishment  he 
had  lately  become  a  member,  his  pUo 
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of  operatioos  was  pretty  well  arranged. 
What  with  his  san^ine  spirits  and  a  pint 
of  the  old  port  of  **  the  Posts',"  be  began 
already  to  feel  tolerably  coofideat ;  though 
bis  hopes  were  vague  enough,  and  he 
looked  forward  to  rebaffs,  and  even  to 
mortifications.  Bat  what  of  that?  Qui 
veut  lafin^  veut  its  moyens.  He  was  not 
asking  for  himself,  and  he  would  resign 
himself  to  put  up  with  unpleasantness. 

But  man  proposes  and  the  higher  powers 
overrule.  Jack  attained  his  object  with 
the  minimum  of  effort  —  in  fact,  by  an 
almost  incredible  stroke  of  good  fortune, 
though  be  plumed  himself,  with  some 
reason,  on  a  bit  of  diplomacy  which  might 
have  touched  more  scrupulous  con- 
sciences. 

There  were  sundry  smokers  scattered 
about  the  smoking-room,  singly  or  in 
groups ;  and  the  eyes  of  the  new-comer 
rested  at  once  on  a  consequential  individ- 
ual seated  by  himself.  No  less  a  man 
than  Sir  Stamford  Scraper,  chairman  of 
three  great  companies,  and  director  of 
three  times  as  many  more.  Jack  knew 
Sir  Stamford  pretty  well  —  had  met  him 
repeatedly  at  Winstanley's  table  or  else- 
where, and  disliked  him.  On  this  occa- 
sion, in  answer  to  a  rather  condescending 
nod  and  sign,  our  friend  strolled  up  to  him. 
Nay,  when  Sir  Stamford  favored  him  with 
four  stifiE  fingers,  he  pressed  them  with 
cordiality.  It  was  much  for  Sir  Stamford 
to  give  as  many  as  four  fingers  to  any  man 
under  the  rank  of  a  wealthy  peer  or  a 
governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  —  more 
especially  to  one  so  young  as  our  friend  ; 
but  Jack,  in  other  circumstances,  would 
have  resented  not  having  the  thumb  as 
well. 

"  Glad  to  see  you,  Venables,"  said  the 
great  man  very  stably ;  and  as  he  made 
room  on  the  couch  beside  him,  Jack  ac- 
cepted the  proffered  seat,  and  rang  for 
coffee  and  cigarettes. 

'*And  how  has  the  world  been  using 
you,  Veoables?"  the  other  went  on,  with 
the  undertone  of  patronage  that  was  so  in- 
tensely irritating. 

"  Fairly  enough,  as  times  go,"  answered 
Jack  lightly,  swallowing  down  his  rising 
annoyance  as  a  morsel  of  the  humble-pie 
he  bad  made  up  his  mind  for.  He  meant 
to  turn  the  conversation  towards  business 
matters ;  for  one  of  his  companion's  great 
companies  had  its  operations  in  the  far 
East  —  and  here  was  the  very  opening  he 
wanted. 

**  Fairly  enough ; "  and  though  it  suited 
him  to  keep  his  temper  and  be  civil,  as  it 
would  not  at  all  serve  his  purpose  to  be 


crowed  over,  he  began  slightly  to  awai^ 
ger,  and  to  be  more  confidential  than  he 
would  otherwise  have  been.  He  had  to 
remind  the  big  speculator  that  he  was 
something  more  than  Winstanley's  right- 
hand  man ;  that  he  might  be  considered  a 
rising  power  in  the  City  circles  himself, 
having  done  remarkably  well  in  a  wonder* 
fully  short  time. 

^  Ay,  one  other  bit  of  luck  I  have  had, 
by  the  way,"  he  added,  by  way  of  post- 
script to  a  rather  romantic  story  of  suc- 
cessful enterprise,  and  as  if  this  uncon- 
sidered trifle  had  almost  escaped  his  rec^ 
ollection.  **  One  other  bit  of  luck  I  have 
had,  and  all  the  pleasanter  that  it  came  of 
a  hit  among  the  Yankees." 

And  then  he  gave  a  sketch  of  the  affairs 
of  the  silver  mine  which  made  Sir  Stam- 
ford open  the  eyes  of  envy  and  admiration, 
and  regard  his  young  acquaintance  with 
greater  consideration  than  before.  He 
was  one  of  those  men  who  identify  good 
luck  with  great  practical  talents  —  a  mis- 
take into  which  neither  Winstanley  nor 
Mr.  Venables  was  at  all  likely  to  fall.  Sir 
Stamford  had  been  dining  alone,  too,  or  at 
least  in  company  of  a  bottle  of  the  club's 
best  Burgundy;  and  altogether  he  was 
more  inclined  to  talk  than  usual.  To  do 
him  justice,  he  had  much  too  high  an 
opinion  of  himself  to  hesitate  to  mention 
any  mistakes  he  might  have  made  or  any 
misfortunes  he  might  have  met  with.  But 
he  thought  it  might  be  useful  if  this  clever 
and  pushing  young  man  would  play  jackal 
to  his  lion  in  moments  perdus* 

*'  Oh  yes !  there  will  be  ups  and  downs 
in  speculation.  Hitherto  you  seem  to 
have  had  all  the  ups ;  the  more  reason  for 
your  looking  out  for  some  of  the  downs. 
And  1  don't  mind  owning  that  I  have  had  a 
sharpish  experience  of  them  of  late, 
though  I  may  boast  that  I  have  done 
better  than  most  people.  You  know  the 
story  of  those  electric*llghting  compa- 
nies?" 

For  Sir  Stamford  had  notoriously 
bought  a  variety  of  patents  cheap;  and 
having  transferred  his  concessions  to  sun- 
dry companies  (limited),  had  made  great 
profits  by  the  original  transactions.  How 
far  he  had  subsequently  burned  his  fingers 
with  the  shareholders,  when  premiums 
had  vanished  away  like  smoke,  and  shares 
fallen  like  mercury  in  the  frosts  of  Decem- 
ber, was  a  question  that  had  been  much 
discussed  in  the  City  articles. 

*'  As  well  as  any  outsider  can.  But  be- 
tween you  and  me.  Sir  Stamford,  you  must 
permit  me  to  doubt  whether  so  shrewd  a 
financier  as  you  has  not  succeeded  in  keep- 
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iDg  OD  the  weather-gage.  Let  the  storms 
blow  as  they  will,  some  folks  have  the 
knack  of  floating  ashore,  and  saving  the 
bulk  of  their  little  property  besides. 

Sir  Stamford,  as  Jack  had  surmised, 
felt  flattered  rather  than  annoyed.  To 
any  man  of  sensitive  honor,  the  question- 
able compliment  would  have  been  a  gross 
insult;  but  promoters  and  professional 
financiers  have  codes  of  morality  of  their 
own. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Venables,  between  you  and 
me,  as  you  say,  perhaps  I  have  not  done 
so  very  badly.  All  the  same,  I  have  made 
far  less  than  I  had  reason  to  expect ;  and 
so  far  the  electric  mania  has  been  disap- 
pointing. It  is  all  a  question  of  time,  of 
course ;  but  I  have  no  fancy  for  the  phi- 
lanthropy that  is  to  serve  posterity.  And 
I  really  thought  only  a  year  ago  that  we 
had  cut  the  gas  pipes  and  turned  o£E  the 
gas." 

"Everything  comes  to  him  who  waits," 
remarked  Jack  sententiously.  "You  re- 
member the  favorite  saying  of  the  late 
French  emperor.  And  you  are  as  likely 
to  live  for  another  quarter  of  a  century  as 
any  man  I  know." 

It  was  another  stroke  of  dexterous  flat- 
tery. Sir  Stamford,  who  was  of  a  some- 
what sanguine  complexion,  and  apoplec- 
tic, dreaded  death  as  much  as  any  man 
who  has  consecrated  himself  to  the  ex- 
clusive worship  of  Mammon.  He  liked 
Mr.  Venables  more  and  more;  he  mar- 
velled that  he  had  been  so  long  blind  to 
bis  best  qualities. 

"That  threadbare  bit  of  comfort  might 
be  all  very  well,  if  we  could  all  hope  to 
live  to  the  age  of  Methuselah.  But  in 
the  mean  while  things  will  keep  going 
wrong,  and  somehow  it  may  take  a  deuce 
of  a  time  to  bring  them  round  again.  You 
know  something  of  the  half-yearly  reports 
of  joint-stock  companies  in  difficulties?  " 

"  As  I  trust  none  of  yours  are. .  I  am 
not  talking,  of  course,  of  the  electrical 
illumination,  which  certainly  seems  to  be 
pretty  well  quenched  for  the  present." 

"Well,  no;  not  exactly  in  difficulties. 
But  somehow  a  man  like  me,  who  has 
interests  all  over  the  world,  must  live  in 
perpetual  fear  and  trembling  when  he  is 
out  of  the  swing  of  good  luck.  If  he 
open  an  evening  paper,  there  mav  be  a 
snake  in  the  pages  to  sting  bim.''^  And 
Sir  Stamford  crumpled  up  viciously  a 
copy  of  the  Si,  Jameses  Gasette  which  lay 
on  the  table  beside  his  coffee  cup. 

"No  bad  news  in  the  St,  yames^s^  is 
there  ?  "  asked  Jack  indifferently. 

"Not   precisely   bad   news;   but  still 


there  is  a  worrying  telegram.  You  know 
I  am  chairman  of  the  Sumatra  Coloniza- 
tion Company?" 

"Everybody  who  is  anybody  knows 
that." 

"Well,  the  Sumatra  has  a  magnificent 
fleld  before  it.  With  fair  fortune  and 
able  management,  it  might  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  old  East  India  Compa- 
ny." 

"  I  have  always  thought  you  never 
showed  your  penetration  more  conspicu- 
ously than  when  you  accepted  the  direc- 
tion of  that  magnificent  enterprise.  You 
may  annex  an  archipelago  of  spice-bearing 
islands  to  the  imperial  crown  of  England. 
You  may  crush  the  Dutch  —  a  slow-going 
race  of  dam-diggers  — out  of  competition 
with  us.  You  may  not  only  enrich  your- 
self, your  friends,  and  your  shareholders 
beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice,  but  you 
may  be  handed  down  to  history  through 
all  generations  as  the  Hastings  of  some 
future  Macau  lay." 

Jack  pulled  himself  up  in  the  flood  tide 
of  his  eloquence,  because  he  feared  he 
might  be  fooling  Sir  Stamford  beyond  the 
top  of  his  bent.  He  need  have  entertained 
no  apprehensions  of  the  kind.  Sir  Stam- 
ford knew  little  of  Lord  Macaulay,  and 
less  of  Warren  Hastings ;  but  he  believed 
that  Jack  meant  to  be  complimentary,  and 
no  amount  of  incense  could  sicken  him. 

"  Yes,  yes ;  I  know,  I  know.  And  you 
may  be  sure  I  had  thought  of  all  that. 
And,  on  my  soul  and  conscience,  the  div- 
idends may  be  stupendous ;  for  the  scheme 
is  a  sound  one  as  ever  was  devised.  The 
last  reports  were  as  promising  as  could 
be  imagined;  and  I  was  actually  counting 
my  chickens  as  I  walked  up  to  this  club." 

"  And  what  may  have  happened  to  in- 
terfere with  the  hatching?" 

"  Nothing  very  serious,  to  be  sure;  but 
all  is  thrown  back  into  uncertainty.  lo  a 
colonization  scheme  like  ours,  everything 
depends  on  the  man  to  whom  we  must 
confide  its  local  working.  There  is  no 
telegraph  beyond  Penang;  so  our  resi- 
dent, factotum,  or  plenipotentiary  is  prac^ 
tically  master  of  the  situation.  I  had 
found  an  excellent  man  —  Chamt)erlain, 
an  old  Indian  political  agent  and  a  dash- 
ing cavalry  officer.  He  knew  all  about 
the  administration  of  native  territory;  he 
could  have  drilled  semi-savage  levies,  and 
commanded  them.  He  was  honest  as  the 
day  besides,  and  yet  biddable;  and  I 
thought  I  had  seldom  made  a  happier  bit.** 

"  And  now  ?  '* 

"And  now,  after  really  a  comfortable 
little  dinner,  when  I  settle  myself  to  sip- 
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ping  the  last  glass  of  the  Chambertio,  I 
call  for  the  eveniDg  paper  by  way  of  di- 
gestive. I  knew  I  should  see  a  rise  in 
Mexican  preferences,  and  so  I  did  — 
wbeo,  turning^  over  the  page,  there  is  a 
telegram  from  Penang.  Chamberlain  has 
slipped  through  our  hands,  and  gone  and 
died  of  jungle  fever." 

**Hard  lines  upon  you,  and  not  over- 
pleasant  for  Colonel  Chamberlain  1 "  Jack 
spoke  carelessly,  that  he  might  collect 
his  thoughts.    The  ball  had  been  actually 
tossed  into  his  hands;  now  his  business 
was  to  play  it  back  to  the  best  advantage. 
**It's  bad  for  Chamberlain,  no  doubt 
—  or  for  his  widow,**  said  Sir  Stamford 
peevishly;  "but  why  did  hp  assure  us 
that  his  constitution  was  fever-proof?     I 
remember  his  very  words,  and  I  must  say 
he  has  behaved  badly.    Only  see  the  po- 
sition he   has  left  us  in.    It*s  not  easy 
putting  one's  hand  on  the  right  man  at  a 
day's  notice.    Should  we  find  him,  he  will 
have  ever  so  many  preparations  to  make 
before   he   sails.    And  every  day  is  of 
vital  consequence,  for  we  have  not  a  head 
that  is  worth  counting  in  the  settlement.*' 
Sir  Stamford  looked  to  Jack  for  some 
answer;  but  Jack  sat  silent,  and  in  deep 
abstraction.     His  cigarette  had    burned 
almost  dowD  to  his  lips;  but  even  that 
failed  to  rouse  him  from  bis  profound  re- 
flection.    Sir  Stamford  watched  him  curi- 
ously; theo   grew  impatient;  and  finally 
ejaculated  an  impetuous  '*Well?** 

Then  Jack  started  out  of  bis  dream, 
with  an  admirably  feigned  blending  of 
confusion  aod  apology. 

** Forgive  me,  Sir  Stamford;  but  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  was  thinking  over  a  wild  idea 
that  flashed  across  me.  There  are  strange 
coincidences  in  this  sublunary  world,  and 
our  meeting  to-night  may  have  been  any- 
thing rather  than  fortuitous.  Who  knows  ? 
The  fate  of  ever  so  many  people  may  de- 
pend on  it." 

Sir  Stamford  cared  little  for  the  mob  of 
people,  but  he  was  deeply  concerned  in 
the  fate  of  one  promoter.  He  was  really 
interested;  he  hung  upon  Jack's  lips, 
which  were  not  particularly  quick  to  open. 
When  Jack  did  open  them,  if  his  speech 
was  not  of  gold,  it  fell  like  a  tolerable 
imitation  of  that  precious  metal. 

"As  it  happens,  I  believe  I  know  the 
very  man  you  want.  The  worst  is,  that 
there  is  literally  no  hope  of  engaging 
him." 

"Who  ID  the  world  do  you  mean?  — 
not  Hobbler?  1  had  thought  of  him; 
but  be  is  booked  already  for  the  govern- 
ment of  northern  Australia.*' 


"  Hobbler  I  pooh  I  pooh  I  Forgive  me. 
Sir  Stamford,  but  I  am  surprised.  Hob- 
bler, as  no  one  knows  better  than  you,  is 
a  simple  martinet  among  upper  clerks  — 
a  mere  man  of  routine  —  only  fitted  to  go 
in  leading-strings,  and  then  likely  enough 
to  come  to  grief.  No,  1  was  thinking  of 
a  very  different  individual ;  but  then,  like 
Hobbler,  he  is  booked  already." 

"  Let  me  hear  his  name  at  any  rate  ?  ** 

"  I  mean  David  Moray  of  Glenconan,  a 
great  landed  proprietor  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  who  made  a  large  fortune,  be- 
sides, in  mercantile  pursuits  in  China.** 

"  I  know  him,**  answered  Sir  Stamford, 
and  his  face  fell.  "I  have  met  him  at 
Winstanley's,  and  I  did  not  think  much 
of  him.  To  be  sure,  he  did  understand 
something  about  the  East,  for  I  remem- 
ber his  waking  up  on  a  discussion  about 
Chinese  tariffs.  But  he  had  little  to  say 
about  anything  else,  and  I  heard  he  had 
come  to  utter  grief  in  that  Scottish  bank 
business.  He  is  a  connection  of  yours, 
by  the  way,**  added  Sir  Stamford  suspi- 
ciously. 

**  He  is  a  connection  of  mine  —  a  near 
connection,  and  a  great  friend ;  and  that 
perhaps  is  your  only  chance  of  securing 
his  invaluable  services.  Don't  imagine 
for  a  moment  that  I  am  pressing  them  on 
you.  Should  anything  of  the  kind  come 
round  to  Moray,  he  would  send  both  you 
and  me  to  the  mischief.  He  is  the  most 
independent-minded  man  I  ever  met,  and 
the  shrewdest;  with  extraordinary  fertility 
of  resource,  and  exceptional  decision  of 
character.  '* 

"  Yet  he  has  been  fool  enough  to  lose 
his  fortune  in  that  ridiculous  bank." 

"To  compromise  it,  and  without  the 
slightest  indiscretion  on  his  own  part." 
Jack  explained  all  the  circumstances. 
"And  now  he  has  laid  new  plans,  and  set 
his  face  as  a  flint  to  carry  them  out;  if 
we  can  induce  him  to  alter  them  in  any 
way,  it  can  only  be  by  working  on  him 
through  his  daughter." 

And  Jack  explained  again,  with  certain 
amplifications  and  reservations.  "  I  bet 
ten  to  one  you  don't  enlist  him,"  he  went 
on;  "so  I  may  tell  you  what  I  know  him 
to  be,  without  the  slightest  false  delicacy. 
In  the  first  place,  he  is  a  man  of  the  nicest 
honor,  whose  word  would  be  better  than 
his  bond  to  his  employers.  At  this  mo- 
ment he  has  resigned  the  fruits  of  a  life*s 
labor  rather  than  owe  a  shilling  beyond 
what  he  can  pay.  Quixotic,  between  you 
and  me.  But  what  will  you  have?  No 
man  is  absolutely  perfect,  and  perfect  hon- 
esty should  be  a  useful  quality  in  your 
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factotum.  Bat  honorable  as  he  is,  he  is  a 
shrewd  mao  of  the  world,  and  has  been 
gathering  experience  all  his  days  in  an 
unruffled  course  of  successful  adventures. 
He  used  to  be  hand  in  glove  with  every 
prince  and  potentate  between  the  Chinese 
ports  and  the  Straits  Settlements.  His 
fame  would  go  before  him  to  Sumatra,  if 
it  has  not  been  published  there  long  ago. 
He  is  the  very  man  to  turn  your  resources 
to  account,  —  copper,  gold,  and  diamonds 
—  coal,  cotton,  nutmegs,  cinnamon,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it.  He  could  make  the 
coolies  and  the  working  folks  love  him 
like  their  father ;  he  would  put  down  dis- 
turbances with  the  strong  hand ;  be  would 
deal  summarily  with  the  Dutch  preten- 
sions they  have  no  power  to  enforce.  But 
what  am  I  dreaming  of,  and  why  should  1 
tantalize  you  ?  Moray  has  booked  a  pas- 
sage for  Singapore  in  the  Fire  King,  and 
he  is  not  a  man  to  go  back  from  his  plans. 
A  pity,  isn't  it?  But  it  cannot  be  helped. 
But  God  bless  roe,  Sir  Stamford,  I  must 
bid  you  good-night  1  Your  agreeable  con- 
versation has  carried  me  on  to  11.30,  and 
I  have  an  appointment  in  Lombard  Street 
to-morrow  before  I  turn  up  in  Whitehall." 

**A  moment,  Venables  —  just  a  mo- 
ment. Really  I  have  bad  no  time  to 
think.  And  you  say  there  is  00  hope  of 
treating  with  Mr.  Moray?" 

**  None  whatever,  so  do  not  bother  about 
it.  1  am  really  sorry  1  said  anything  on 
the  subject.  Unless,  indeed,"  said  Jack 
coming  back  to  his  companion,  whose 
slow  meditations  were  outstripped  by  his 
volubility  —  '*  unless,  indeed,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, anything  were  to  be  done  through 
his  daughter ;  and  that  seems  like  seeth- 
ing the  kid  in  its  mother's  milk  —  seduc- 
ing Moray  through  the  domestic  affec- 
tions.    Well,  good-night.*' 

"  What  a  hurry  you  are  in  !  Sit  down 
for  a  moment.  You  are  talking  nonsense 
when  you  speak  of  seducing  him  through 
the  anections.  H  we  chose  to  engage 
him,  we  should  make  it  worth  his  while  — 
worth  any  man's  while -^  that  I  can  tell 
you." 

**  Make  it  worth  his  while  1  *'  repeated 
Jack  slowly,  subsiding  into  his  seat  again. 
"  Make  it  worth  his  while!  Well,  as  we 
are  upon  the  subject,  you  may  give  me  a 
notion,  once  for  all,  of  the  terms  the  Com- 
pany would  be  willing  to  ofifer.  They 
would  not  sway  Moray  from  a  settled  reso- 
lution by  a  hair's-breadth  ;  but  they  might 
possibly  be  used  as  arguments  by  his 
daughter  —  and,  believe  me,  that  Miss 
Moray  will  be  our  best  advocate."  Un- 
observed by  Sir  Stamford,  it  will  be  seen 
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that  Jack  had  assumed  a  tacit  solidarity  of 
common  interest. 

On  that  hint  and  in  his  excitement  Sir 
Stamford  spoke,  naming  terms  which 
would  have  made  Jack  open  his  eyes  bad 
he  not  by  an  effort  half  closed  them  lan- 
guidly. 

"  That  might  do,"  he  observed  sleepily. 

"  Do  I  I  should  think  so,  indeed," 
growled  Sir  Stamford. 

**Yes;  that  might  possibly  do.  But 
there  would  be  another  point,  and  of  more 
importance  than  mere  pecuniary  consid- 
erations.*' 

**  And  what  may  that  be  ?  " 

'*  Moray  would  insist  upon  having  his 
hands  unfettered,  to  act  as  agent  and  resi- 
dent under  unlimited  responsibility,  for 
which  be  must,  of  course,  be  ready  to 
answer.  I  need  hardly  say,  that  at  that 
distance  from  headquarters,  the  stipula- 
tion will  be  entirely  in  your  own  interest. 
But  as  you  and  I  know  Moray  better  tbaa 
the  Board  of  Directors  —  as,  in  fact,  he 
would  be  nominated  through  your  influ- 
ence, as  your  own  man  —  it  must  be  un- 
derstood that  he  may  count  upon  you  for 
arranging  that." 

"  Can  you  put  off  your  engagement  in 
the  City  to-morrow  morning  ?  "  demanded 
Sir  Stamford  abruptly. 

*Mt  would  be  awkward  and  most  incon- 
venient ;  but  I  dare  say  I  could  manage 
it  —  that  is  to  say,  if  I  thought  it  would 
help  you  over  your  difficulty." 

**  Come  to  my  house,  then,  at  ten  o'clock, 
and  I  will  give  you  a  more  decided  an- 
swer, so  far  as  a  single  member  of  the 
Board  may  speak.  It  would  be  altogether 
opposed  to  my  way  of  doing  business  to 
settle  matters  of  such  importance  in  a 
club  smoking-room,  close  upon  the  stroke 
of  twelve." 

*'  Hooked,  by  Jove  1 "  ejaculated  Jack, 
in  an  outburst  of  self-complacency  and 
gratitude,  as,  taking  leave  of  the  City  mag- 
nate on  the  club  steps,  he  saw  him  safely 
ensconced  in  his  brougham.  **  I  don't 
think  be  is  likely  to  break  away  —  but 
there  is  no  knowing;  and  I  wish  the 
morning's  interview  were  well  over.  What 
fools  some  sharp  fellows  are,  to  be  sure  ! 
though  he  may  thank  his  stars  if  be  j^ets 
Glenconan  for  bis  president." 

CHAPTER  XXVIU. 
THE  company's  NEW  RESIDENT. 

Little  did  Moray  think,  as  be  went 
down  the  steps  at  the  Fenchurch  Street 
Station  one  dreary  day  in  November  to 
take  a  train  to  the  docks  to  revisit  the  Fire 
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Kioc^,  with  feelinjBTs  strongly  in  sympathy 
with  that  roost  dismal  of  metropolitan  sta- 
tions—  little  did  he  think  that  at  the  very 
moment  he  was  the  subject  of  an  animated 
discussion  at  the  Board  of  the  Sumatra 
Colonization  Company.  So  it  was,  how- 
ever:  Sir  Stamford  had  "taken  him  up;  *' 
and  Sir  Stamford  invariably  managed  to 
have  his  way  with  his  fellow-directors. 
After  what  we  have  seen  of  him,  it  need 
not  be  said  that  he  was  far  from  an  able 
mao  ;  but  he  made  none  the  worse  chair- 
man on  that  account,  as  chairmen  go.  He 
had  the  knack  of  using  other  men's  brains ; 
and  now  he  was  driving  home  all  the  argu- 
ments with  which  Jack  had  primed  him 
two  evenings  before  and  in  their  subse- 
quent interviews.  Indeed  he  would  have 
produced  Mr.  Venables  in  court,  had  he 
not  feared  to  betray  himself  as  the  mouth- 
piece of  a  mere  boy.  Jack  would  have  been 
immensely  flattered  to  hear  how  the  chair- 
man echoed  and  re-echoed  him.  Of  course 
Sir  Stamford  had  been  brought  to  believe 
in  his  new  protigi^  and  was  persuaded  that 
in  sending  Moray  on  this  mission  he  was 
doing  his  best  for  Sir  Stamford  Scraper 
and  his  shareholders. 

*'  A  man  of  iron,  gentlemen  —  a  consti- 
tution case  hardened  by  long  exposure  in 
the  East  —  an  unrivalled  knowledge  of  the 
Oriental  trade  ^- a  personal  acquaintance 
with  half  the  potentates  there.  A  born 
leader  of  other  men  — -  alwavs  predisposed 
to  peace  from  his  mercantile  training,  but 
ready  to  fight  should  fighting  be  indispen- 
sable —  easy-natured,  but  with  extraordi- 
nary determination  of  will  — great  readi- 
ness of  resource -^  the  hand  of  iron  un- 
der the  glove  of  silk  —  the  sort  of  autocrat 
who  will  keep  things  straight  with  the 
European  settlers,  and  will  be  worshipped 
by  the  natives.  Then  he  is  a  gentleman 
of  family  and  powerful  political  connec- 
tions—a  circumstance  which,  I  need  not 
remind  you,  may  save  us,  should  there  be 
difficulties  raised  at  home  as  to  our  work- 
ing the  charter." 

**  You  know  him  well,  then  ?  *'  asked  one 
old  gentleman  innocently.  He  was  an 
ex-colonial  governor,  verging  on  dotage. 

Sir  Stamford  coughed,  but  was  equal  to 
the  occasion. 

**Mr.  Moray  has  lived  much  abroad. 
Sir  George.  I  cannot  boast  of  so  close  a 
personal  acquaintance  as  1  should  desire. 
But  1  appreciate  his  high  character  thor- 
oughly, and  am  glad  to  say  we  have  not  a 
few  intimate  friends  in  common." 

In  short,  as  the  upshot  of  the  proceed- 
ings, the  Board  passed  a  unanimous  reso- 
lution that  it  would  be  eminently  desir- 
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able  in  the  interests  of  the  company  to 
engage  the  services  of  David  Moray,  Es- 
quire of  Glenconan,  as  their  acting  man- 
ager and  resident  in  the  East.  .The  Board 
further  granted  its  chairman  discretionary 
powers  to  conduct  the  negotiations  —  ap- 
pointing a  special  meeting  for  an  early  day 
to  receive  and  confirm  his  report. 

The  first  impulse  of  Jack  Venables  when 
he  had  carried  off  a  triumph  so  brilliant 
and  unexpected,  was  to  rush  away  to  his 
cousin  with  the  joyful  news.  On  second 
thoughts,  he  resolved  to  restrain  himself, 
and  by  a  sublime  efiFort  of  self-sacrifice  de- 
cided to  say  nothing  to  her  in  the  mean 
time.  Sir  Stamford's  advances  to  her 
father  would  be  more  of  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise; and  it  would  be  the  better,  for  the 
scheme  that  lay  so  near  to  her  heart,  that 
she  should  be  ignorant  of  the  company's 
proposals.  She  would  know  well  enough 
and  soon  enough  who  had  aided  her  so 
effectually ;  and  alas  !  and  after  all,  what 
did  it  matter? 

Moray  had  come  back  from  the  Vic- 
toria Docks  almost  at  the  same  hour  as 
before ;  and  the  lunch  had,  if  possible, 
been  rather  more  melancholy  than  on  the 
former  occasion.  The  day  of  departure 
was  drawing  nigh  ;  his  determination  was 
firm  as  ever;  and  Grace,  to  her  sad  dis- 
appointment, had  heard  not  a  word  from 
Jack.  *'  He  may  have  been  able  to  do 
nothing  for  us,"  she  thought.  **  I  hardly 
hoped  that  he  could.  But  at  all  events,  he 
might  have  sent  a  message  to  say  he  had 
not  forgotten  us  "  —  when  a  lumbering  ba- 
rouche drove  up  to  the  door,  and  a  bulky 
footman,  descending  from  the  box,  per- 
formed a  tremendous  cacophony  on  the 
knocker,  which  was  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  house. 

"Sir  Stamford  Scraper!"  ejaculated 
Moray,  glancing  at  the  card.  "  I  know 
the  man  by  name;  he  is  on  the  direction 
of  no  end  of  companies.  Made  a  fortune, 
they  say,  and  perhaps  lost  it  again,  by  eleo 
trie  lighting.  What  can  he  possibly  want 
with  me  ?  Ask  the  gentleman  to  walk  up- 
stairs." 

Grace  muttered  something  unintelligi- 
ble, and  clasped  her  hands  nervously  un- 
der the  table.  **  A  message  from  Jack," 
she  thought  to  herself ;  and  she  was  sen- 
sible of  something  like  a  cold  perspira- 
tion. Whether  she  had  suffered  or  been 
happy,  she  would  have  found  it  hard  to 
tell,  during  the  mortal  hour  and  a  quarter 
during  which  her  father  remained  clos- 
eted with  his  visitor. 

Yet  the  main  points  of  the  business  be- 
tween the  gentlemen  had  been    settled 
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promptly  enough.  With  all  his  "bump- 
tiousness," which  may  be  used  for  want  of 
a  better  word,  Sir  Stamford  was  enough 
of  a  man  of  the  world  to  be  able  to  unite 
suavity  to  dignity  when  it  suited  him.  He 
thought  too  well'of  himself  to  be  a  vulgar 
toady;  but  be  could  be  winningly  cour- 
teous to  his  superiors  or  to  men  whom  he 
hoped  to  use.  And  Jack  had  sounded 
Glenconan's  trumpet  to  such  purpose,  that 
Sir  Stamford  came  prepared  to  soothe 
the  chieftain's  Highland  pride.  Nothing 
could  be  in  better  taste  than  his  self-in- 
troduction ;  there  was  a  happy  mixture  of 
respect  with  courtly  friendliness. 

**The  object  of  my  visit  must  be  my 
apology  for  presenting  myself  unceremo- 
niously; though  I  need  hardly  say  how 
gratified  I  feel  at  any  opportunity  which 
enables  me  to  improve  my  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Moray.  We  have  met  at  dinner 
more  than  once,  as  perhaps  you  may  re- 
member." 

Moray,  as  it  happened,  did  not  remem- 
ber; but  he  bowed,  and  begged  bis  vis- 
itor to  be  seated.  Thereupon  Sir  Stam- 
ford, full  of  bis  purpose,  went  straight  to 
his  point  without  circumlocution. 

It  would  be  little  to  say  that  Moray  was 
taken  aback  ;  be  was  astounded.  By  this 
time  he  thought  he  had  pretty  nearly 
"dree'd  his  penance,"  as  the  Scotch  say, 
for  any  indiscretions  of  bis  early  youth. 
And  in  the  thick  darkness  that  had  been 
gathering  about  him  —  in  the  dismal  sense 
of  approaching  separation  from  all  in  the 
world  he  loved  most  dearly,  —  he  had  be- 
gun to  doubt  of  a  beneficent  Providence. 
He  had  striven  bis  best  to  acquiesce  in 
its  decrees  ;  he  had  reminded  himself  that 
he  was  being  purged  of  the  faults  he  bad 
lamented.  All  the  same,  he  had  been 
murmuring;  and  for  the  life  of  him,  he 
could  not  help  it.  The  friends  in  whom 
he  had  trusted  had  failed  him  —  they  bad 
given  him  little  but  fair  words;  and  be 
had  taken  his  passage  for  the  East  in  des- 
peration and  as  a  pis  aller^  with  the  pros- 
pect of  groping  in  the  decline  of  his  life 
after  the  fortune  he  had  followed  in  his 
youth  so  cheerily. 

Now  all  seemed  likely  to  change  as  by 
an  enchanter's  spell,  and  the  recollection 
of  his  doubts  and  fears  humiliated  him. 
Faithless  and  unbelieving,  the  way  had 
nevertheless  been  opened  up;  and  the 
worldly-minded  and  prosaic  Sir  Stamford 
was  the  messenger  selected  by  Provi- 
dence. Such  a  post  as  the  smooth-spoken 
baronet  came  to  offer  him  was  the  very 
position  he  would  have  desired.  It  of- 
fered his  ambition  noble  opportunities;  it 
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left  his  arms  free ;  he  might  do  much  to 
retrieve  his  fortunes  and  secure  a  compe- 
tency for  his  beloved  daughter ;  he  might 
do  more  in  a  few  years  as  a  benevolent 
despot  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  than  he 
could  accomplish  as  a  private  individual 
though  a  lifetime  in  East  London.  For 
the  bank,  devouring  monster  as  it  might 
be,  could  hardly  swallow  more  than  be  at 
present  possessed.  Had  Sir  Stamford 
known  all,  he  might  have  spared  much  of 
his  breath  ;  he  had  caught  his  fish  ere  the 
net  had  well  been  cast. 

But  knowing  nothing  of  what  was  pass- 
ing in  Moray's  mind  —  and  as  the  canny 
Scot,  though  perfectly  civil,  retained  bis 
mask  and  kept  his  own  sage  counsel  — 
Sir  Stamford  was  lavish  of  satisfactory 
pledges. 

**  I  need  not  say,"  he  went  on  confideo- 
tially,  **  that  I  am  aware  we  must  pay  for 
such  a  man  as  you.  It  would  be  the  worst 
economy  driving  too  close  a  bargain  with 
any  gentleman  we  send  out  on  so  impor- 
tant a  mission.  You  must  know  some- 
thing of  the  resources  we  hope  to  de- 
velop; and  if  we  are  to  achieve  a  great 
success,  they  ought  to  be  developed  speed- 
ily. In  our  territory  of  Sarambang  which 
stretches  along  the  seacoast  for  fifty  miles 
or  more,  and  covers  heaven  only  knows 
how  many  square  leagues,  the  natural 
riches,  I  believe,  are  practically  inestima- 
ble. We  can  grow  anything  from  cotton 
and  sugar  to  cloves,  cinnamon,  and  nut- 
megs. The  streams  that  may  be  applied 
to  purposes  of  irrigation  run  sometimes 
over  sands  of  gold,  or  more  often  through 
th^  deep  alluvial  deposits  containing  tbe 
germs  of  still  greater  natural  riches." 
There  Sir  Stamford,  in  opening  the  flood- 
gates of  bis  eloquence,  was  quoting  from 
the  company's  original  prospectus  — 
which,  be  it  said  by  the  way,  was  based 
on  reports  more  reliable  than  is  generally 
the  case  in  similar  productions. 

As  Moray  listened  with  close  attention^ 
from  time  to  time  throwing  in  an  observa- 
tion or  asking  a  question,  the  chairman 
came  to  believe  in  him  more  and  more. 
He  had  evidently  all  the  threads  of  Orien- 
tal commerce  at  his  finger-ends ;  he  would 
know  how  to  pull  them  in  time  and  place. 
Thence  Sir  Stamford  passed  on  to  the 
political  situation.  There  were  native 
chiefs  to  be  conciliated  or  subsidized,  as 
economically  as  possible.  There  were 
formidable  neighbors,  with  hereditary 
piratical  proclivities,  who  must  either  be 
kept  at  bay  or  crushed  in  case  of  need. 
There  was  the  Dutch  government,  which 
claimed  a  shadowy  sovereignty  over  great 
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part  of  the  great  island  of  Sumatra,  even 
ia  districts  whither  it  had  never  sent  a 
soldier,  and  where  it  had  never  shown  its 
tricolor.  The  Dutch  had  no  well-founded 
pretension  to  any  part  of  the  lands  em* 
braced  in  the  company's  concession. 
Nevertheless  they  might  possibly  give 
trouble,  as  there  was  little  question  they 
would  desire  to  do. 

On  that  dark  and  delicate  political 
ground,  Moray  showed  himself  even  more 
at  home  than  in  commercial  matters. 

**I  ought  to  know  the  Malay  nature," 
he  said ;  **  I  have  lived  and  fought  and 
traded  among  Malays  for  a  good  part  of 
nny  life." 

Then  he  went  on  to  talk  of  the  intrica- 
cies of  Straits  politics,  which  would  be 
useful  precedents  for  conducting  affairs 
io  Sumatra.  "  For  those  Malay  princes," 
he  went  on,  "are  pretty  much  the  same 
all  over  the  world.  Fanatics  in  religion 
when  it  suits  their  purpose,  though  their 
creed  sits  lightly  enough  oh  their  con- 
sciences ;  pirates  ever  willing  to  make 
prey  of  the  weak,  always  ready  to  knock 
under  to  resolution  and  rifled  guns ;  and 
ruling  their  subjects  with  such  a  rod  of 
iron,  that  their  subjects  are  always  eager 
to  slip  their  necks  out  of  the  collar.  No- 
where is  honesty  a  better  policy  with  all 
classes,  so  long  as  honesty  is  backed  up 
by  pluck,  and  power,  and  unflinching 
will." 

As  he  uttered  that  uncompromising 
maxim,  his  rugged  features  and  honest 
gre  v  eyes  lighted  up  with  so  stern  a  gleam 
of  determination  that  Sir  Stamford  for  the 
moment  was  afraid  of  him.  Consequently 
he  respected  him  more  and  more;  though 
he  felt  like  the  lion-tamer  who  had  got 
hold  of  a  noble  animal,  that  on  the  faint- 
est provocation  might  turn  again  and  rend 
him. 

He  by  no  means  liked  being  overawed, 
and  was  not  sorry  to  change  the  subject, 
DOW  he  was  persuaded  that  the  future  of 
the  company  was  safe  in  the  firm  hands 
to  which  he  was  to  confide  it. 

"  Well,  my  dear  sir,  there  will  doubtless 
be  details  to  be  discussed  with  the  direct- 
ors. They  will  like  to  have  their  say  on 
the  subject,  though  we  may  consider 
everything  practically  settled.  In  fact 
they  have  given  me  carte  blanche  to  treat, 
by  a  unanimous  resolution  of  the  Board. 
And  1  can  hardly  perhaps  pay  a  higher 
tribute  to  your  business  qualities  when  1 
remind  you,  that  though  you  have  gained 
my  entire  confidence,  not  a  word  has 
passed  between  us  as  to  pay  and  appoint- 
ments." 


Moray  laughed. 

"  It  is  an  oversight  I  should  never  have 
deemed  I  could  be  guilty  of.  It  is  not 
my  habit—  be  assured  of  that.  But  que 
voulezvoust  For  a  year  or  two  now,  I 
have  been  out  of  the  way  of  trading ;  "  and 
he  added,  with  a  somewhat  melancholy 
smile,  **1  was  learning  to  comport  myself 
as  a  gentleman  of  fortune.  Moreover,  I 
was  persuaded  by  your  talk  from  the  first, 
that  such  a  company  under  a  chairman  of 
such  intelligent  views  could  not  fail  to  be 
sufficiently  liberal.  And  I  am  bound  to 
add,"  he  went  on,  in  a  burst  of  his  natural 
frankness,  "that  the  situation  you  o£Eered 
suited  my  ideas  so  well,  that  the  pay,  im- 
portant a9  it  is,  became  somewhat  of  a 
secondary  consideration." 

Nothing  could  have  shown  the  progress 
that  Moray  had  made  in  the  dogmatic 
opinion  ot  the  self-important  chairman, 
than  the  fact  that  this  rash  avowal  did  not 
affect  him  unfavorably.  The  day  before, 
it  would  have  been  a  good  reason  for 
lowering  the  terms;  now,  if  anything,  it 
tended  to  raise  them.  He  had  hit  apon 
the  shrewdest  of  men  of  the  world,  who 
would,  notwithstanding,  set  the  interests 
of  the  company  before  his  own.  After 
all,  a  trifle  of  pay  more  or  less  meant 
nothing  to  the  personal  dividends  of  the 
chairman ;  while  a  man  who  could  make 
the  company  flourish  was  veritably  a  pearl 
of  inestimable  price. 

**  Well,  the  matter  has  been  left  in  some 
measure  in  my  hands,  and  perhaps  you 
may  have  seen  by  this  time  that  I  am  not 
one  to  haggle  with  such  a  man  as  you. 
What  say  you  to  a  fixed  allowance  of 
;£2,5oo  per  annum?  There  is  a  govern- 
ment house,  and  a  monthly  allowance 
which  you  may  fix  yourself  to  cover  the 
table  —  for  you  will  be  expected  to  enter- 
tain your  subordinates,  and  give  your 
secretary,  etc.,  the  run  of  your  larder. 
Besides  that,  you  have  two  per  cent,  on 
the  net  profits  of  all  exports  from  the  set- 
tlement. At  the  lowest  figures  of  late 
years,  it  should  come  to  nearly  as  much 
as  your  fixed  salary;  with  management 
like  yours  it  may  be  ever  so  much  more. 
So  give  me  your  hand  on  it,  and  let  us 
clench  our  bargain." 

Moray  gave  his  hand  and  gripped  that 
of  the  other  man  with  a  fervor  that  touched 
him  in  more  ways  than  one.  He  felt  in- 
clined to  blow  his  smarting  fingers ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  he  liked  the  warmth  of 
the  grasp.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  this 
lion  of  the  jungles  was  licking  the  liberal 
hand  that  fed  him.  A  thought  occurred 
to  him  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
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"  And  now,  my  dear  Mr.  Moray,  that 
we  are  friends  for  life,  I  hope,  as  well  as 
political  and  commercial  partners,  may  I 
beg  a  favor  of  you  in  the  name  of  the 
Board?  It  strikes  me  that,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  shareholders  and  their  shares, 
an  appointment  like  this  should  be  sol- 
emnized with  some  ceremony.  Will  you 
give  us  the  pleasure  of  your  company  at 
a  little  banquet  before  you  sail?  Place, 
the  Albion  in  Aldersgate  Street ;  time,  to 
be  arranged  in  consultation  with  my  col- 
leagues." 

Moray  made  a  wry  face;  but  it  was  no 
time  to  stand  upon  trifles.  **  Of  course  I 
shall  come,  and  with  great  pleasure,  Sir 
Stamford,  since  you  ask  me.  But  I  must 
warn  you  that,  like  Moses,  I  am  no  ora- 
tor ;  and  that  if  you  parade  your  lawgiver 
and  leader  in  public,  you  will  show  him  to 
disadvantage.'' 

**  Oh,  I  will  be  your  Aaron,  and  say  any- 
thing you  may  leave  unsaid,"  returned 
Sir  Stamford,  with  infinite  readiness.  **  I 
don't  want  to  flatter  you;  but  simply 
showing  the  leading  shareholders  the  new 
resident  will  send  up  the  shares  in  antici- 
pation of  the  future." 

'*  Be  it  as  you  will,"  said  Moray  smiling. 
"If  you  think  showing  your  Sumatra 
shareholders  a  Highland  deer-stalker  will 
have  such  an  effect,  it  would  be  childish 
indeed  to  refuse  to  parade  myself.  But  by 
the  way,  Sir  Stamford,  and  at  the  risk  of 
falling  further  in  your  good  opinion,  there 
is  another  question  I  had  forgotten.  I 
have  been  so  absorbed  in  the  object  of 
your  visit,  that  I  have  never  asked  to 
what  or  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  it." 

**  Oh,  ah,  very  true,"  said  Sir  Stamford 
stammering.  To  tell  the  truth,  in  his  sat- 
isfaction at  having  made  prize  of  Moray, 
be  had  forgotten  Mr.  Venables,  and  was 
very  willing  to  forget  him.  "  Ah,  very 
true;  well,  the  fact  is,  that  I  had  long 
known  Mr.  Moray  most  favorably  by 
reputation.  Mr.  Winstanley,  and  other 
men  connected  with  the  East,  have  often 
spoken  of  you.  But  I  confess  it  was  a 
chance,  more  than  anything  else,  that  put 
our  present  fortunate  arrangement  into 
my  head.  I  chanced  to  meet  a  young 
friend  of  mine  and  a  connection  of  yours 
at  a  club  the  other  night  —  young  Vena- 
bles. We  got  talking  about  Sumatra  and 
Oriental  trade,  and  somehow  your  name 
came  up.  The  hint  was  enough  for  me, 
and  on  the  hint  I  acted." 

Moray  saw  it  all,  and  his  first  impres- 
sion was  one  of  mortification.  The  world 
had  indeed  been  turned  topsy-turvy  with 
him,  since  the  day,  not  so  very  long  ago, 


when  he  had  been  patronizing  an  impetu- 
ous boy  in  the  plenitude  of  his  wealth  and 
wisdom.  Now  the  boy  had  *'  been  "  and 
helped  him  to  such  a  position  as  he  had 
hardly  dared  to  covet.  There  was  a  pass- 
ing impulse  to  throw  up  the  whole  affair; 
but  then  he  thought  of  Grace,  and  almost 
simultaneously  of  good  Jack  Venables. 
To  dream  of  refusing  his  help  in  the  cir- 
cumstances—  to  reject  his  warm-hearted 
services  on  the  score  of  his  youth  —  could 
only  be  a  temptation  of  the  devil.  What 
a  pity  it  was  that  Grace  could  not  love  the 
boy,  and  lighten  an  almost  Intolerable 
load  of  obligation !  Well,  there  was  time 
to  think  about  all  that ;  and  it  reminded 
him  that  Grace  must  be  on  the  tenter- 
hooks of  expectation.  Though  they  were 
living  in  very  modest  lodgings,  it  was  only 
due  to  Sir  Stamford,  humbug  as  his  last 
confession  might  make  him  appear,  to  in- 
troduce him  formally  to  his  daughter. 

And  Grace's  gratitude  and  cordiality  — 
for  she  had  not,  like  her  father,  got  a 
glimpse  behind  the  scenes  —  confirmed 
the  baronet  in  bis  friendly  feelings.  He 
thought  the  better  of  himself,  if  possible, 
for  being  in  a  position  to  patronize  these 
interesting  proUg^s, 

CHAPTER   XXIX. 
THE  CUP  AND  THE  LIP. 

**  Oh,  Jack,"  was  all  Grace's  greeting  to 
her  cousin  when  he  made  his  appearance 
at  the  lodgings  in  Ebury  Street,  late  in 
the  afternoon,  on  the  day  of  Sir  Stam- 
ford's call.  At  first  her  heart  was  too  full 
for  words ;  but  her  looks  were  more  elo- 
quent than  any  speech  could  have  been. 
She  found  her  voice  subsequently,  and 
had  enough  to  say ;  but  that  look  and  sim- 
ple ejaculation  were  more  than  sufficient 
for  Mr.  Venables.  For  once  be  stam- 
mered, and  was  almost  as  tongue-tied  as 
she;  for  once  he  honestly  tried  to  make 
little  of  his  services,  instead  of  magnifying 
them.  It  was  waste  of  breath,  and  per- 
haps he  was  not  sorry.  Grace  would  not 
have  it;  she  would  not  hear  of  the  ar- 
rangement being  due  to  a  happy  accident; 
nor  did  be  care  to  boast  of  the  subtle 
diplomacy  by  which  he  had  brought  Sir 
Stamford  to  the  point,  by  judiciously  be- 
fooling him.  Remembering  what  she  had 
refused  him,  and  how  he  had  repaid  her, 
she  glorified  his  generosity  more  and 
more,  as  her  emotions  fairly  got  the  mas- 
tery. She  hardly  knew  what  she  said,  yet 
her  eyes  said  more  than  her  lips.  How 
far  Leslie  would  have  liked  it,  1  cannot 
say.     He  would  have  been  less  than  man 
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had  be  Dot  been  jealous ;  and  never  had 
his  lady-love  looked  more  beautiful.  For 
ooce  he  was  altogether  out  of  her  mind ; 
yet  all  the  time  her  heart  was  true  to  him. 
Had  Jack  been  given  over  to  his  old  self- 
seeking  —  had  he  been  so  far  left  to  him- 
self, encouraged  by  her  praises  and  her 
snailes,  as  to  say  a  word  of  the  old  love, 
or  to  hint  at  the  old  suit,  —  he  would  have 
lost  in  one  second  all  he  had  gained.  It 
was  his  grand  disinterestedness  she  ex- 
alted and  adored;  and  though  she  spoke 
of  love,  she  only  liked  him. 

Nor  did^Jack,  who  had  been  studying 
his  cousin  pretty  closely  of  late,  fail  to 
comprehend  her.  All  the  same,  he  en- 
joyed those  first-fruits  of  his  kind  action. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  heroically  to 
spare  nothing  in  her  service;  it  was  no 
fault  of  his  if  success  had  come  so  easily, 
and  it  was  only  right  that  she  should  take 
the  will  for  the  deed.  So,  like  a  cat  bask- 
ing in  the  sun,  and  being  delightfully 
stroked  and  tickled,  he  rolled  himself  over 
metaphorically,  and  abandoned  himself  to 
the  caresses. 

And  as  the  French  proverb  says  the 
appetite  comes  in  eating,  Jack  enjoyed 
the  luxury  of  doing  good  actions  so  much 
that  he  determined  —  again  I  follow  the 
French  —  not  to  pull  up  in  a  path  so  se- 
ductive. Already  an  idea  had  flashed  to 
his  receptive  brain,  that  he  might  hand- 
somely complete  his  work  by  coming  to 
an  understanding  with  Ralph  Leslie.  As 
to  that  he  said  nothing  to  Grace.  He 
had  learned  already  that  in  that  Machia- 
vellian benevolence  of  his,  silence  and 
surprises  were  half  the  battle. 

Leslie  had  already  heard  the  good  news 
from  Moray.  He  would  have  been  more 
than  mortal  had  he  not  received  them 
with  mingled  feelings.  He  heartily  con- 
gratulated his  uncle  and  his  friend;  but 
he  had  a  sickening  sinking  at  the  heart 
when  he  thought  of  himself  and  his  for- 
tune. Moray  seemed  made  independent 
of  his  sympathy  and  self-sacrifice  — 
though  of  that,  as  he  flattered  himself,  he 
felt  unfeignedly  glad.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  although  Moray  had  said  nothing 
on  the  subject,  he  had  a  sad  foreboding 
that  Grace  was  to  go  from  him ;  and  God 
only  knew  what  might  happen  in  her  ab- 
sence. He  must  leave  everything  to  God ; 
but  meantime  he  must  be  content  to  suf- 
fer. Then  how  he  did  envy  Jack  Vena* 
bles !  He  almost  feared  that  he  hated 
him.  There  are  some  men  born  to  luck 
in  this  world;  while  others  are  the  hap- 
less victims  of  their  destiny.  He  would 
have  sacrificed  everything  be  possessed 


to  help  his  uncle  and  Grace.  In  fact,  he 
had  given  up  all  he  possessed,  and  was 
wearing  himself  out  in  a  garret  —  it  really 
was  a  tolerably  comfortable  set  of  rooms 
— that  he  might  get  a  living  by  literature 
and  poetry,  when  the  fortunate  Mr.  Jack 
Venables  swaggers  in,  and  by  the  simple 
breath  of  his  mouth  changes  everything 
as  by  enchantment.  Truly  the  luck  of 
some  men  was  wonderful,  and  altogether 
out  of  proportion  to  their  merits. 

Thus  ruminating,  he  heard  a  familiar 
knock;  and  his  impulse  was  to  ring  and 
bid  the  servant  deny  him.  Second  and 
better  thoughts  prevailed.  **Let  Jack 
come  up  and  parade  his  good  deeds ;  it 
is  only  the  foretaste  of  my  future  suffer* 
mgs." 

Jack  did  come  up;  but  be  came  in  like 
a  breath  of  June,  rather  than  the  rough 
March  whirlwind  Leslie  had  apprehended. 
His  manner  was  almost  deprecating;  he 
was  evidently  ill  at  ease. 

"  You  have  heard  the  news  about  Glen- 
conan  ?  "  he  asked. 

**  I  have ;  our  uncle  has  just  been  with 
me.  He  well  knew  how  deeply  I  was 
interested;  and  I  need  not  say  how  glad 
I  am." 

But  as  he  spoke,  he  felt  he  lied ;  and 
he  knew  well  that  his  looks  belied  him. 
Jack  smiled,  and  began  to  be  more  at  his 
ease. 

**  You  are  glad  of  course,  because  you 
always  think  of  others  before  yourself; 
but  between  ourselves,  and  in  the  frank- 
ness of  friendship,  it  brings  rather  a  heavy 
blow  on  you." 

"  It  is  a  sad  separation,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  see  them  go;  but  in  the  circumstances, 
I  can  conceive  of  nothing  better  for  him." 

<*No  doubt.  And  this  engagement  of 
his  will  be  a  l)Iessing  to  Grace;  for  she 
will  insist  on  his  taking  her  with  him,  and 
I  am  persuaded  be  will  not  refuse." 

**So  I  supposed,"  exclaimed  Leslie 
almost  savagely.  He  winced  under  Jack's 
remark,  which  be  found  equally  true  and 
ill-timed. 

It  was  the  show  of  irritation  for  which 
Jack  had  manoeuvred.  He  threw  himself 
back  in  bis  chair,  and  looked  full  in  bis 
friend's  face. 

*'  My  dear  old  fellow,  let  us  have  done 
once  for  all  with  this  nonsense,  which  is 
unworthy  of  the  like  of  us.  Let  us  play 
our  cards  down  on  the  table.  I  loved 
Grace  dearly ;  I  found  she  loved  you  pas- 
sionately, and  only  liked  me;  I  have 
given  her  up.  I  know  in  my  conscience 
she  has  chosen  wisely;  I  have  never  for- 
gotten   that   day   above    Loch    Rosque. 
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You  will  have  her  for  your  wife  and  your 
life-companion,  and  an  angel  does  not  fall 
to  the  lot  of  every  man.  You  surely  do 
not  grudge  me  the  poor  satisfaction  of 
sparing  her  the  separation  from  her  fa- 
ther, and  smoothing  the  way  to  her  mar- 


riage. 


**  I  never  asked  her  for  my  wife,"  mur- 
mured Leslie. 

"You  have  only  to  ask  and  to  have: 
'tis  I  who  tell  you  so;  though  it  may  be 
a  work  of  supererogation  confirming  you 
in  your  convictions.  Yes,  you  and  Grace 
will  be  happy;  and  so  shall  I,  in  my  own 
way  and  somewhat  later." 

Leslie,  though  wretched  enough  in  the 
mean  time,  on  his  own  account,  felt  a 
great  pity  for  Jack  at  losing  Grace,  and, 
like  Grace,  was  so  deeply  touched,  that 
he  felt  it  difficult  to  express  himself.  In 
his  forgetfulness  that  circumstances  had 
been  fast  moulding  and  purifying  the 
other  man,  he  reproached  himself  for  hav- 
ing so  much  undervalued  him. 

"You  make  far  too  much  of  that  little 
afiEair  on  Loch  Rosque.  I  only  did  what 
any  one  else  might  have  done;  and  now, 
at  all  events,  you  have  wiped  off  the 
score,  and  left  a  heavy  balance  on  the 
other  side." 

**  Let  that  flea  stick  to  the  wall,  as  Don- 
ald Ross  would  say.  I  know  all  about 
that  dav,  and  so  does  Donald.  But  I  had 
well  nigh  forgotten  what  I  have  come 
speciallv  to  speak  about.  There  is  no 
time  to  be  lost,  as  to  making  your  arrange- 
ments for  going  out  with  the  Morays." 

"  For  going  out  with  the  Morays  1 " 
echoed  Ralph.  "What  in  the  world  do 
you  mean,  Jack  ?  " 

**  What  1  say,"  answered  Jack  sharply. 
"You  have  been  our  uncle's  right-hand 
man  all  through  this  bank  business.  You 
are  engaged,  or  as  good  as  engaged,  to 
his  daughter.  You  have  nothing  I  know 
of  to  keep  you  now  in  this  country  —  all 
the  liquidation  business  can  be  done  by 
deputy  or  correspondence ;  so,  if  I  were 
in  your  shoes,  I  should  volunteer  for  Su- 
matra." 

"And  io  what  capacity,  may  I  ask?" 
responded  Leslie,  half  inquiringly,  half 
incredulously. 

"  Why,  as  the  new  resident*s  secretary. 
The  place,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  been 
yet  filled  up.  It  is  quite  indispensable 
that  the  president  should  have  a  secre- 
tary ;  and  the  Board,  you  may  be  certain, 
will  not  interfere  with  his  choice." 

Leslie  sat  silent  and  reflecting.  The 
visions  of  bliss  opened  before  him  dazzled 
biro;  a  long  sea-voyage  in  the  society  of 


Grace ;  a  family  life  under  the  roof  with 
Grace  and  her  father;  the  assurance  that, 
should  it  please  him  to  ask  her  haod, 
neither  she  nor  yet  her  father  would  re- 
fuse it.  And  all  this  was  planned  for  him 
by  his  generous  rival,  who  could  do  more 
in  his  favor  than  any  one  else.  He  sat 
silent  and  reflecting  still;  but  lest  Jack 
should  possibly  deem  him  ungrateful,  be 
reached  out  a  band. 

Whereupon  Jack  warmed  up,  becoming 
at  once  practical  and  playful. 

"Nothing  in  this  world  could  have 
turned  out  more  happily  for  you,  my  dear 
boy.  The  moment  you  get  the  appoint- 
ment-^ and  that,  as  I  need  hardly  repeat 
to  you,  is  safe  —  for  think  what  a  blessing 
your  collaboration  will  be  to  Glenconan, 
—  the  moment  you  get  the  appointment; 
your  marriage  is  as  good  as  arranged.  It 
is  all  a  question  of  delicacy  and  the  oppor- 
tune moment.  Then  your  health  comes 
in.  You  know  what  Cutler  told  you-— 
that  you  were  as  strong  as  I,  or  Glenconan, 
or  Donald  Ross,  but  that  change  of  scene 
and  distraction  from  care  were  imperative. 
Well,  by  what  we  propose,  your  anxieties 
disappear ;  and  as  for  change  of  scene, 
you  will  have  enough  of  that  in  all  coo- 
science.  I  don't  know  how  that  poem  of 
yours  may  have  progressed.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  if  you  stay  on  in  town,  it  might 
be  your  elegy  and  inscribed  on  your  tomb- 
stone; but  only  think  of  the  inspirations 
you  may  draw  from  moonlight  and  cool 
shadows  under  the  noonday  blaze  in  the 
spice-groves  of  the  south  and  the  tropical 
forests  I " 

Leslie  smiled,  and  naturally  yielded  to 
the  seductions. 

"  But  you  are  aware  how  Moray's  diffi- 
culties arose  ;  and  you  know,  too,  that  duty 
bids  me  see  him  through  them." 

"Perhaps;  though  that  is  a  questioo 
for  casuists.  But  how,  may  I  ask,  can  you 
help  him  better,  while  his  liquidation 
hangs  on  hand  and  drags  on,  than  by  ac- 
cepting a  certain  income  with  free  quar- 
ters, and  leaving  your  leisure  moments  at 
liberty  for  literary  pursuits?  You  have 
been  living,  as  I  know,  parsimoniously  on 
your  rental.  Now  you  may  leave  it  to  ac- 
cumulate against  contingencies."  Besides, 
if  you  owe  something  to  your  notions  of 
honor,  you  owe  much  more  to  Grace. 
How  would  she  feel  when  her  father's  af- 
fairs are  straightened  out,  as  I  have  no 
doubt  they  will  be,  if  you  had  made  ao 
unhappy  despatch  of  yourself  in  the  mean 
time  by  working  or  worrying  yourself  to 
death  ?  " 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Leslie  yielded 
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to  reasoning  which  was  so  strongly  backed 
up  by  his  inclinations.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  Moray  was  only  too  happy  to 
take  a  fast  friend  with  him  to  the  antip- 
odes as  secretary,  sympathizer,  and  con- 
fidential adviser.  There  had  been  no 
further  question  as  to  his  child  accompany- 
ing him  now.  He  had  merely  made  some 
faint  resistance  for  form's  sake.  And  as 
he  felt  that  her  marriage  with  Ralph  Leslie 
was  preordained,  it  would  be  well  for  her 
happiness  that  her  lover  should  accom- 
pany them.  Besides,  if  he  could  assist 
Leslie  to  a  new  career  he  owed  it  to  him, 
since  Leslie's  rental  had  been  given  up  to 
a  reserve  fund  for  the  liquidators  to  draw 
upon. 

So  the  articles  of  agreement  were 
signed  and  sealed.  The  Board  of  the 
Sumatra  Company  gave  a  superb  banquet 
to  the  new  resident,  at  which  Moray  spoke 
with  knowledge  and  sound  sense,  which 
recommended  him  alike  to  directors  and 
shareholders;  at  which  Sir  Stamford 
spoke  diffusely,  more  to  his  own  enjoy- 
ment than  that  of  his  audience ;  and  at 
which  Mr.  Leslie,  as  the  resident's  secre- 
tary, was  likewise  landed  upon  his  legs. 

The  departure  was,  on  the  whole,  less 
sad  than  might  have  been  expected. 
Moray's  spirits  had  risen  with  the  relief 
from  the  depression  of  inactivity;  his 
heart  beat  high  with  his  hopes  of  an  active 
and  useful  career,  in  which  he  might  win 
fame  with  a  second  fortune.  Then  he  had 
regained  the  daughter  he  half  feared  he 
bad  lost.  As  for  Grace,  she  had  woo  her 
point,  and  was  going  in  the  company  of 
ber  father  and  her  lover  to  visit  the  fairy- 
land of  the  southern  tropics.  While 
Leslie,  already  a  different  man,  with  health 
iQ  his  face,  and  elasticity  in  bis  muscles, 
had  been  lifted  up  to  the  seventh  heaven 
of  happiness.  He  was  ashamed  that  he 
did  not  feel  more  deeply  at  parting  with 
bis  mother  —  the  more  so  that  the  lady 
had  been  detained  in  the  north  by  a  sharp 
attack  of  influenza;  but  though  he  loved 
ber  dearly,  he  could  not  help  himself,  and 
then  he  hoped  to  see  her  again  very 
speedily. 

And,  with  a  single  exception,  the  little 
group  of  friends  who  had  come  on  board 
to  bid  good-bye  to  the  travellers,  had  no 
special  reason  for  being  in  low  spirits. 
There  were  Sir  Stamford  and  a  brother 
director,  ex  officio^  who,  of  course,  had  no 
cause  to  feel  anything  but  pleased,  and 
whose  presence  was  a  check  on  any  possi- 
ble effusiveness.  There  was  Winstanley, 
saying  everything  that  was  polite  and  kina, 
repeating  his  assurances  as  to  taking  every 


care  of  everything  and  everybody  at  Glen- 
conan,  but  as  cheerful  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Sumatra  Company.  There  was  Julia, 
occasionally  whispering  into  Grace's  ear, 
and  weeping  on  her  neck,  when  at  last  she 
took  leave  of  her;  but  perhaps  not  alto- 
gether sorry,  for  private  reasons  of  her 
own,  that  her  fascinating  friend  was 
booked  for  the  antipodes.  And  there  was 
Jack  Venables,  rather  more  voluble  and 
decidedlv  more  noisy  than  was  natural 
even  to  him;  though  a  close  observer  — 
Miss  Winstanley,  for  example  —  might 
have  remarked  that  his  volubility  came  by 
fits  and  starts.  And  he  was  silent  and 
distracted  for  a  time,  though  with  a  sad- 
dening sense  of  happiness,  when  Leslie, 
leading  him  aside,  fairly  broke  down  in 
vain  enorts  to  express  his  devoted  grati* 
tude. 

**  That  day  on  Loch  Rosque  !  —  that  day 
on  Loch  Rosque  1"  he  ejaculated,  in  an- 
swer to  Jack's  reminder.  *'  It  is  unworthy 
of  your  good  sense,  Jack,  to  be  perpetu- 
ally harping  upon  that.  I  say,  in  the 
words  of  the  warlike  Israelitish  judge, 
*  What  have  I  done  in  comparison  of 
you? 'and  you  know  that  I  am  speaking 
the  truth.  No  fellow  ever  acted  more 
nobly  than  you  have  done ;  and  it  is  the 
more  to  your  credit,  though  very  little  to 
mine,  that  only  a  year  ago  I  did  not  be- 
lieve it  was  in  you.  For  the  future,  behave 
as  you  will,  I  at  least  can  never  misunder- 
stand you." 

**  Have  it  your  own  way,  then,  my  good 
fellow  —  have  it  your  own  way,"  answered 
Jack,  lightly  returning  the  grasp  of  his 
friend  with  one  hand,  while  he  passed  the 
other  rapidly  over  his  eyes.  *'  But  heaven 
keep  us  in  our  senses  1  what  have  we 
here  ?  " 

For  Leslie  had  chosen  that  the  inter- 
view should  take  place  in  the  bustle,  while 
the  steamer  was  casting  o£E  her  moorings 
in  the  docks,  and  most  people  were  occu- 
pied about  their  own  concerns.  And  the 
interviews  had  been  interrupted  by  a  tall 
Scotch  deer-hound,  that  had  charged  Mr. 
Venables  in  a  transport  of  excitement, 
and  now,  with  a  paw  upon  each  shoulder, 
was  rubbing  a  muzzle  against  his  cheeks. 

"  Bran  here  !  Bran  on  the  Fire  King ! 
Then  be  sure  that  Donald  Ross  cannot 
be  far  ofiE.  And  there  the  villain  is  — 
see,  Ralph,  behind  the  funnel,  looking  half 
proud  and  more  than  half  ashamed  of  him- 
self 1 " 

Perceiving  that  he  had  been  detected, 
Donald  shufHed  forward.  His  honest  face 
flushed  up  with  pleasure  for  a  moment  at 
the  cordial  greeting  of  his    two  young 
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friends ;  yet  Donald  was  sad,  and  looked 
almost  as  careworn  as  Leslie  had  seemed 
but  a  fortnight  before.  As  he  told  his 
master  afterwards,  who  was  more  moved 
than  he  would  have  cared  to  own,  at  the 
unexpected  meeting,  — 

**  You  see,  Glenconan,  I  could  not  put 
up  with  the  thought  that  you  would  be  go- 
ing away  again,  though  but  for  a  bit,  and 
me  never  to  set  eyes  upon  you.  Then 
there  was  Miss  Grace  too  —  my  blessing 
on  the  face  of  her.  I  would  be  minding  it 
well,  she  might  be  sure,  when  she  was  far 
away,  and  yet  I  was  fond  to  get  another 
glimpse  at  it.  So  I  sat  down  and  wrote 
privately  to  the  English  young  lady,  and 
she  was  very  kind  and  spoke  to  the  gen- 
tleman, and  he  gave  me  permission  to 
come  away,  and  promised  to  say  nothing 
of  my  coming.  But  it's  a  sore  heart  I 
have  this  day,  Glenconan,  and  this  day  the 
glen  will  be  a  valley  of  weeping." 

Glenconan  was  much  touched  and 
somewhat  remorseful.  In  the  excitement 
of  his  new  hopes  he  had  half  forgotten 
to  be  sorry,  partly  perhaps  because  his 
sanguine  nature  was  already  predicting  a 
happy  home-coming.  But  the  simple  grief 
of  the  poor  dependants  he  was  leaving 
was  a  reproach  to  him,  though  God  knew 
he  had  felt  for  them  deeply,  so  long  as  he 
had  believed  himself  to  be  ruined.  And 
besides,  the  apparition  of  the  old  keeper 
and  the  presence  of  Bran,  who  was  now 
fawning  and  crouching  at  his  feet  in  the 
little  cabin,  came  to  him  in  a  fresh  breath 
from  his  native  hills,  and  brought  a  flood 
of  bright  and  sad  reminiscences.  Donald, 
with  his  native  shrewdness  and  delicacy, 
read  what  was  passing  in  his  master's 
mind,  though  he  waited  respectfully  for  the 
master  to  speak. 

**  I  kndw,  Donald  —  I  know  it  well ;  and 
my  own  heart  would  be  wellnigh  broken 
but  that  I  believe  that  things  are  brighten- 
ing for  us.  You  must  tell  them  all  that  I 
look  forward  to  a  happy  return,  and  that 
we  will  have  greater  doings  next  time  than 
the  last." 

He  knew  that  his  words  were  common* 
place,  but  what  better  could  he  say? 
Though  he  felt  to  Donald  as  to  an  old 
friend,  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  un- 
bosom himself  to  an  inferior;  as  it  was, 
he  had  been  more  sentimental  than  was  bis 
habit.  He  was  a  man  of  generous  deeds 
and  deep  feelings,  rather  than  of  smooth 
phrases.  But  Donald,  who  had  been  only 
waiting  the  opportunity,  broke  out  in 
words  of  such  absolute  confidence  in 
Glenconan's  return,  that  in  that  hour  of 
farewells  they  came  as  omens  of  encour- 


agement destined  to  recur  to  his  mem- 
ory in  his  exile.  And  Donald  ended  real- 
istically, — 

"  And  we  will  be  gathering  the  oak  out 
of  the  bogs  and  stacking  the  old  fir-roots 
against  the  day  when  we  will  have  the 
whole  of  the  country  in  a  blaze,  from  the 
rocks  of  Loch  Rosque  to  the  cairn  upon 
Funachan." 

When  the  friends  of  the  travellers  were 
getting  ready  to  go  ashore  at  Gravesead, 
Donald,  in  spite  of  the  sorrows  of  the 
parting,  was  a  proud  and  comparatively  a 
happy  man.  Were  not  the  words  of  his 
master  ringing  in  his  ears,  '*  Your  visit 
has  done  me  a  world  of  good  *'  ?  and  did 
not  he  carry  away  as  a  remembrance  from 
his  young  mistress,  with  whom  be  had  a 
long  and  confidential  titC'ditite,  the  M^ry 
bit  of  blue  ribbon  she  had  been  wear- 
ing round  her  beautiful  neck  ?  The  only 
*'  scene  "  was  made  by  Bran  ;  and  Bran, 
not  unreasonablv  jealous  of  Finette  — 
who  had  been  adopted  so  unaccountably 
as  one  of  the  travelling  partv  —  crept  un- 
der the  sofa  in  his  master's  cabin,  and 
showed  his  teeth  when  they  tried  to  pre- 
vail upon  him  to  come  forth.  The  dog 
knew  well  that  Glenconan  was  going  ;  and 
Donald,  hurt  at  the  preference,  for  once 
had  spoken  to  him  roughly. 

The  boat  from  Gravesend  was  rowed 
alongside,  and  a  clerk  clambering  up  the 
side,  held  out  a  telegram.  "  Mr.  Ralph 
Leslie  on  board?"  be  asked,  in  a  busi- 
ness-like manner — the  impassible  mes- 
senger of  fate.  Ralph  seized  the  parti- 
colored envelope  with  a  sad  foreboding, 
and  tore  it  open  with  trembling  fingers. 

*'  Pray  hold  on  with  the  boat  for  a  mo- 
ment.    I  shall  go  ashore  with  you." 

He  pulled  himself    together    with    an 
effort.     With  that  mob  of  people  curiously 
looking  on,  it  was  neither  the  time  oor 
the  place  for  a  display  of  feeling.    There 
was  no  time  for  explanations.     He  passed 
the  telegram  to  the  astonished  Moray,  and 
Grace  read  it  over  her  father's  shoulder. 
He  rushed  down   to  his  cabin,  shouted 
for  a  steward,  and  returned  on  deck  car- 
rying   his   smaller    luggage.     A   hurried 
leave-taking;    a    hasty    half-embrace    of 
Grace  —  some  hundred  pairs  of  eyes  were 
centred  on   them;  a  final  clutch  of  the 
hand  from  her  father,  with  a  "  Not  good* 
bye,  my  dear  boy,  but  au  revoir^*  —  aod 
Ralph  was  almost  tumbled  down  the  lad- 
der by  the  impatient  officer  on  duty.     As 
the  boat  shoved  off  and  the  steamer  forged 
ahead,  there  was  an  exclamation  from  one 
of  the  men  —  **  Look  to  the  lady  I    she 
has  fainted  1 " 
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From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
JOHN   NELSON  DARBY. 

On  April  29,  1882,  there  died  at  Bourne- 
mouth, at  the  age  of  eighty,  John  Nelson 
Darby,  whose  life  exercisea  a  profound  and 
very  varied  influence.  He  founded  a  some- 
what obscure  sect,  indeed,  but  a  brief 
sicetch  will  show  how  much  wider  was  the 
range  of  his  influence,  which  embraced 
and  shaped  —  directly  or  indirectly  —  the 
lives  of  men  celebrated  in  the  world  of 
thought  and  literature. 

John  Nelson  Darby  was  born  at  West- 
minster in  the  year  1801,  of  a  highly  hon- 
orable family  in  the  King's  County,  the 
Darbys  of  Leap  Castle.  He  was  thus  by 
accident  of  English  birth,  but  otherwise 
was  thoroughly  Irish.  He  entered  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  as  a  fellow-commoner  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  and  graduated  there  as 
Classical  Gold  Medallist,  when  little  more 
than  eighteen  years  old,  in  the  summer  of 
1819.  His  father  had  destined  him  to  the 
bar,  but  though  called  in  due  course,  he 
soon  abandoned  the  din  and  bustle  of  the 
law  courts  for  the  calmer  pursuits  of  the 
clerical  life  after  which  he  had  ever  longed. 
He  was  of  a  profoundly  religious  spirit  by 
nature,  and  in  the  days  of  his  earlier  man- 
hood—  between  1820  and  1825 — strove 
to  satisfy  that  spirit  by  all  the  practices 
of  strict  Churchmanship.  In  1825  he  was 
ordained  deacon,  and  in  February,  1826, 
priest,  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Magee,  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  grandfather  of  the  pres- 
ent Bishop  of  Peterborough.  Darby  soon 
came  into  collision  with  the  prevalent  re- 
ligious spirit  of  Dublin.  Archbishop  Ma- 
gee  and  the  Dublin  clergy  had  taken 
alarm  at  the  impending  emancipation  of 
the  Roman  Catholics.  The  archbishop 
delivered  a  charge,  and  the  clergy  pub- 
lished a  declaration  addressed  to  Parlia- 
ment, denouncing  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  claiming  special  favor  and 
protection  for  themselves  on  avowedly 
Erastian  principles.  They  based  their 
demands  simply  on  the  ground  that  Ro- 
manism was  opposed  to  the  State,  while 
their  own  system  was  allied  with,  if  not 
even  subservient  to,  it.  Darby's  mind 
revolted  against  such  a  miserably  low,  un- 
spiritual  view  of  the  Church.  He  drew 
op,  therefore,  and  circulated  privately  a 
very  vigorous  protest  against  the  action  of 
the  clergy,  a  sufficiently  courageous  step 
for  a  young  curate  of  two  years'  standing. 
This  protest  Mr.  Darby  republished  fifty 
years  later  in  the  first  of  the  thirty-one 
volumes  of  his  **  Collected  Writings."  It 
is  a  very  interesting  document  when  read 
in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  and  ex- 


plains the  intensely  Erastian  tone  in  the 
Church  of  that  day,  of  which  the  early 
Tractarian  writers  so  bitterly  complained, 
and  against  which  they  so  persistently 
struggled.  Darby's  protest  was  unavail- 
ing. The  Establishment  was  everything 
with  the  Churchmen  of  that  time,  the 
Church  of  God  was  nothing  regarded,  and 
Darby's  soul  was  vexed  thereat.  He 
looked  around,  therefore,  for  some  body 
which  might  answer  his  aspirations  after 
a  spiritual  communion  based  on  New  Tes- 
tament and  religious  principles,  and  not 
on  mere  political  expediency,  and  soon 
found  it  in  a  society,  or  rather  an  unor- 
ganized collection  of  societies,  which  had 
been  for  many  years  growing  and  develop- 
ing, and  which  under  his  guidance  was 
destined  to  take  final  shape  in  the  sect 
now  called  the  Plymouth  Brethren. 

We  cannot  understand  the  course  sub- 
sequently pursued  by  Darby  unless  we 
first  take  a  retrospective  glance  over  the 
very  curious  and  striking  religious  phe- 
nomena presented  by  the  Church  in  the 
reign  of  George  IV.  It  is  often  remarked, 
and  with  much  justice,  that  of  no  period 
are  men  so  densely  ignorant  as  of  that 
which  immediately  precedes  their  own 
time.  Every  man  of  ordinary  education 
can  tell  the  details  of  the  great  Civil  War, 
or  the  Revolution  of  1688,  or  or  even  the 
leading  events  of  the  French  Revolution.. 
How  few  can  give  any  correct  account  of 
Roman  Catholic  Emancipation,  the  Trac- 
tarian Movement,  the  Corn  Law  League, 
or  the  Papal  Aggression  I  Yet  men  are 
well  acquainted  with  these  names,  and 
their  very  acquaintance  .helps  to  cheat 
them  into  a  belief  that  they  know  some- 
thing about  the  history  thereof.  Now  to 
understand  the  principal  religious  move- 
ments of  the  present  age,  the  Broad 
Church  and  the  Oxford  movements,  as 
well  as  the  great  disintegrating  movement 
of  Plymouth  Brethrenism,  we  must  real- 
ize the  prominent  religious  features  of  the 
days  of  the  Regency  and  of  the  reign  of 
George  IV.  In  the  first  twenty-five  years 
of  this  centurv  the  Evangelical  movement 
was  in  the  full  swing  of  prosperity.  Ex- 
ternally its  prospects  were  brightening 
every  day.  The  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety, the  Bible  Society,  and  numerous 
similar  institutions  attested  its  zeal  and 
organizing  power.  Internally,  however,  a 
canker-worm  bad  already  attacked  its  life. 
Among  the  leaders  of  the  party,  about  the 
year  1800,  no  one  held  a  higher  position 
than  the  Rev.  John  Walker,  fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  chaplain  of 
the  Bethesda  Chapel,  the  headquarters  of 
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the  followers  of  Whitefield  and  Lady 
Huntingdon  in  the  Irish  capital.  Walker 
held  and  taught  an  extreme  Calvinistic 
creed,  which  he  bitterly  and  vigorously 
defended  in  %  prolonged  controversy  with 
the  celebrated  Irish  layman,  Alexander 
Knox,  the  real  father  of  the  Oxford  move- 
ment. But  he  very  soon  grew  weary  of 
even  a  very  nominal  conformity  to  the 
Church  system.  He  recognized  instinc- 
lively  that  its  fundamental  idea,  which 
identified  baptism  and  Church  member- 
ship, was  contradictory  to  his  own,  which 
made  God's  secret  election  and  its  mani- 
festation in  conversion  the  only  basis  of 
Church  membership  and  communion.  In 
the  year  1804  he  formally  seceded  from 
the  Church,  and  established  a  sect  called 
Separatists  or  Walkerites,  which  will  still 
be  found  leading  here  and  there  a  linger- 
ing existence  in  Birmingham,  Dublin,  and 
a  few  other  large  towns.  Their  principles 
were  very  similar  to  the  Brownists  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time.  Walker  held  the 
extremest  form  of  Calvinistic  doctrine, 
rejected  ordination  and  an  appointed  min- 
istry, practised  close  communion,  refusing 
to  admit  any  save  his  own  followers  to 
the  Holy  Communion,  and  taught  that  he 
could  not  even  pray  or  sing  with  any  oth- 
ers, as  the  prayers  of  the  wicked —  under 
which  amiable  categorv  he  classed  his 
opponents  —  were  an  abomination  to  the 
Lord. 

This  sect  decayed,  indeed,  but  its  prin- 
ciples survived  and  exercised  a  very  cor- 
roding influence  on  the  labors  of  the 
Evangelical  party  all  through  the  first 
quarter  of  this  centurv.  The  Separatists 
pursued  the  leading  Evangelical  teachers 
everywhere ;  poaching  upon  their  con- 
gregations, robbing  them  of  their  most 
devout  adherents,  and  representing  them- 
selves as  specially  spiritual  in  contrast 
with  the  Evangelical  clergy,  whom  they 
described  as  hankering  after  the  fleshpots 
of  Egypt,  meaning  thereby  the  endow- 
ments of  the  Church  Establishment.  One 
instance  will  illustrate  the  pertinacious 
character  of  their  attacks.  Among  the 
most  pious  and  devoted  Evangelical  lead- 
ers of  that  day  was  the  Rev.  Peter  Roe. 
Like  so  many  others  of  that  party,  he  was 
an  Irishman,  who  was  as  well  known, 
however,  in  London  and  Bath,  as  in  Dub- 
lin or  his  own  city,  Kilkenny,  where  he 
ministered.  His  biography  —  which  can 
often  be  picked  up  for  a  shilling  on  a 
bookstall  —  is  a  singularly  heavy  book  for 
persons  in  pursuit  of  light  reading,  but 
for  those  desirous  of  tracing  the  changes 
of  religious  thought,  it  is  full  of  interest 


From  that  book  we  learn  that  the  Walker- 
ites were  so  successful  in  their  efforts 
about  the  year  181 5,  that  Roe,  together 
with  the  two  leading  English  Evant^elicals 
of  that  day,  Messrs.  Simeon  and  Legb 
Richmond,  published  a  volume  called 
*<  The  Evils  of  Separation,"  to  warn  their 
followers  against  their  tenets.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding all  their  denunciations,  the 
Separatist  societies  —  in  virtue  of  their 
more  logical  position  — flourished  and  in- 
creased, especially  in  the  west  of  England, 
Exeter,  Plymouth,  Bristol,  as  well  as  in 
Dublin  and  many  other  places  throughout 
Ireland. 

Another  influence  told  powerfully  in 
their  favor.  Young  Darby,  as  already 
mentioned,  was  intensely  disgusted  by  the 
open  and  avowed  Erastianism  of  Arch- 
bishop Magee  and  his  clergy.  Id  his 
opinion  they  had  lost  all  sense  of  what  a 
Church  is,  and  were  desirous  of  reducing 
it  to  a  department  of  the  Civil  Service, 
and  he  was  not  far  wrong.  Dr.  Magee*s 
charge  was  only  an  illustration  ot  the  in- 
tense secularism  which  then  pervaded  the 
Church,  a  topic  upon  which  the  Separat- 
ists were  perpetually  harping.  The  Evan- 
gelical party  did  but  little  to  remedy  this. 
They  acted  in  that  period  as  in  our  own 
day,  hesitating  lo  devote  much  attention 
to  corporate  Church  action.  They  stirred 
up  individuals,  but  neglected  work  and 
life  organized  on  a  Church  basis.  In  fact, 
the  idea  of  a  Church  with  its  organization 
and  discipline  found  only  a  very  subordi- 
nate, if,  indeed,  any  place  at  all,  in  their 
system.  The  High  Churchmen,  again,  of 
that  generation  were  simply  ultra-Protes- 
tants of  a  political  type.  Macaulay  has 
depicted  the  High  Church  feeling  of  that 
age  in  his  ballad  on  the  "  Country  Clergy- 
man's Trip  to  Cambridge."  The  term 
High  Churchman,  indeed,  now  betokens 
anything  save  a  rabid  Protestant,  yet  it  is 
a  curious  fact  that  in  rural  districts  of 
Ulster  the  phrase  High  Churchman  still 
retains  its  Georgian  significance,  and  de- 
notes a  Protestant  of  the  popular  Orange 
type.  The  High  Churchmen,  then,  of  that 
day  could  lend  no  help  in  combating  the 
prevailing  Erastian  tone.  And  yet  the 
intense  secularism  pervading  the  Church 
some  sixty  years  ago  was  something  of 
which  the  men  of  this  generation  have  do 
conception.  The  study  of  the  popular 
literature  of  that  time  will  alone  reveal  lU 
Let  us  take  an  instance.  The  careful 
student  of  old  bookstalls  will  sometimes 
come  across  a  curious  work  called  "  The 
Parson's  Horn  Book,"  published  more 
than  fifty  years  ago.    A  glance  tbroogh 
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its  pa^es  will  show  what  was  the  popular 
idea  of  the  higher  clergy  of  that  age,  when 
a  bisiiopric,  in  Ireland  at  least,  was  es- 
teemed a  fair  and  fitting  provision  for  the 
younger  son  of  a  noble  house.  It  will 
explain,  too,  the  intense  dislike  mani- 
fested by  the  Separatists  to  the  very  idea 
of  a  Church  establishment. 

The  **  Horn  Book  **  is  a  very  scarrilous 
pamphlet  indeed ;  it  depicts  the  wealth 
and  neglect  of  the  clergy  in  the  darkest 
colors,  and  much  of  it  was  doubtless  ex- 
aggerated. Yet  there  must  have  been 
some  foundation  for  the  satire,  or  it  would 
not  have  taken  with  the  populace.  The 
following  lines  are  a  fair  specimen  of  it. 
They  are  taken  from  a  piece  called  **  The 
Devil's  Shooting  Excursion." 

The  month  was  November,  the  morning  fine, 
The  clock  had  just  struck  half  past  nine, 
The  devil  had  swallowed  his  coffee  and  toast, 
And  sat  by  the  fire  perusing  the  Post.* 
*'  A  rare  morning,"  cries  he,  **  ho  !  my  dog  and 

my  gun, 
I  vow  I  must  forth  for  a  taste  of  fun." 

Then,  after  noting  his  various  prepara. 
tioos  for  sporting^  the  poem  proceeds :  — 

Avay  be  walked  adown  his  farm, 
His  tail  like  a  lady's  train  over  his  arm, 
His  gun  on  his  shoulder,  his  d«g  by  his  side, 
And  Cerberus  casting  in  three-beaded  pride. 
What  a  set !  to  ho  !  to  north,  west,  and  east 
Pointed  at  once  the  well  trained  beast. 
When  up  from  the  stubble  three  parsons  arose 
With  a  sluggish  wing  like  their  cousins  the 

crows. 
Bang !  Bang  !  down  came  two  while  the  third 

wends  on. 
The  Devil  chuckles  and  cries.  Well  done  I 
Coolly  he  picks  up  and  bags  the  slain, 
They  were  fat  and  their  craws  were  filled  with 

grain.  • 

Six  bishops  next  he  met  in  a  bevy 
And  rustling  along  in  pomp  to  levee  ; 
And  as  they  cunningly  schemed  in  pairs, 
How  each  was  to  broach  there  his  little  affairs, 
The  Devil  came  on  them  unawares. 
From  the  aproned  lot  a  brace  he  picked, 
Tenaces  Vits  and  though  ripe  melons. 
They  died  as  bard  as  hardened  felons. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  how  such 
lampoons  could  have  been  popular;  but 
then  we  can  have  no  idea  how  secular  in 
that  time  the  higher  clergy  were.  Two 
practical  examples,  however,  one  drawn 
from  Ireland,  the  other  from  England,  will 
help  to  explain  the  state  of  religion  which 
led  Darby  and  men  like  him  to  look  for  a 
true  spiritual  Church  elsewhere  than  in 
the  Establishment,  and  which,  at  the  very 
same  period,  stirred  up  Hugh  James  Rose 

*  The  popular  Protestant  Dahlia  paper  of  the  time. 


and  the  early  Tractarians  to  combat  that 
secularity  and  to  revive  the  spiritual  idea 
of  a  Church  within  the  bounds  of  the 
same  Establishment.  One  of  the  best- 
known  Irish  clergymen  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century  was  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Power 
le  Poer  Trench,  last  Archbishop  of  Tuam. 
He  was  ordained  in  1792.  The  same  year, 
he  was  appointed  rector  of  Ballinasloe  — 
his  family  seat.  Promotion  after  promo- 
tion rapidly  followed.  In  1793  be  was 
appointed  to  the  Union  of  Rawdenstown, 
in  the  diocese  of  Meath  which  he  held  to- 
gether with  Ballinasloe.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  made  land  agent  on  the  ex- 
tensive estates  of  his  father,  the  Earl  of 
Clancarty.*  Further  still,  he  was  captain 
of  the  Yeomanry  in  1798,  and  scoured  the 
country  day  and  night  hunting  the  insur- 
gents. In  1803  he  w^s  appointed  Bishop 
of  Waterford,  whence  he  was  soon  after 
transferred  to  the  richer  see  of  Eiphin. 
In  the  year  1803  the  Whiteboys  were  very 
troublesome.  They  assembled  on  one  oc- 
casion to  destroy  the  turf-stacks  raised  on 
the  bogs  near  the  town  of  Eiphin,  the  epis- 
copal residence.  This  was  too  audacious 
a  proceeding  for  the  bishop  to  overlook. 
So  he  called  out  a  detachment  of  the 
Enniskillen  Dragoons,  and  dispersed  the 
rioters,  riding  so  fiercely  in  pursuit  that 
the  troopers  tumbled  off  their  horses  while 
striving  to  keep  pace  with  a  prelate  whose 
military  and  equestrian  vigor  quite 
equalled  that  of  Synesius,  the  celebrated 
north  African  prelate  of  the  fifth  centu- 
ry, whose  hunting  fame  Kingsley  cele- 
brates in  his  **Hypatia."  Yet  all  this 
time  Bishop  Trench  was  regarded  as  quite 
a  model  clergyman.  This,  however,  was 
only  Ireland,  says  the  self-satisfied  An- 
glican. Yet  England  was  not  one  whit 
better.  A  simple  reference  to  the  well- 
known  case  of  Bishop  Watson  amply 
prove  this,  for  a  careful  study  of  his  ex- 
tensive works  will  show  that  politics,  agri- 
culture, chemistry,  and  scheming  for  pro- 
motion occupied  his  whole  attention. 

These  two  instances  are  fair  specimens 
—  and  I  have  by  no  means  chosen  the  most 
extraordinary  ones  —  of  the  secular  and 
Erastian  spirit  then  prevalent  in  the 
Church. 

The  formation  of  ihe  Plymouth  Breth- 
ren sect  is  due  to  two  men  whose  names 
are  unknown    to   this   generation.    One 


*  The  custom  of  dignified  clergymen  holding  large 
land  agencies  only  died  out  within  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  last  of  the  race  was  the  Dean  of  Ross. 
He  held  a  deauery  in  Cork,  the  rectory  of  Lishum,  and 
was  agent  over  the  vast  propertv  of  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford,  now  owned  by  Sir  R.  Wallace,  M.P. 
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was  ADthony  Norris  Groves,  of  Exeter; 
the  other  was  a  DubliD  barrister  named 
Bellett.  Groves  was  ooce  well  koowa  as 
a  wide  and  cultivated  traveller,  aod  spe- 
cially as  the  friend  and  patron  of  Dr. 
Kitto,  the  Biblical  critic.  Groves  was 
born  in  1795;  established  himself  as  a 
'dentist  first  at  Plymouth  and  then  at  Exe- 
ter, where  be  rapidly  accumulated  a  large 
fortune.  When  thirty  years  of  age  he 
determined  to  take  holy  orders,  having 
been  deeply  impressed  by  the  preaching 
of  the  Evangelical  clergy  at  Plymouth. 
With  this  view  he  entered  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  about  the  year  1875,  where  he 
soon  came  in  contact  with  Bellett  and 
Darby  at  the  drawing-room  meetings  for 
prayer  and  study  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
even  still  take  the  place  of  lighter  amuse- 
ments in  a  somewhat  extensive  circle  in 
the  Irish  metropolis,  and  which  then  were 
quite  the  rage  with  all  serious  minds. 
These  meetings  were  largely  under  the 
influence  of  what  we  have  styled  Separat- 
ist views.  Their  leaders  were  disgusted 
with  the  political  Protestantism  then  in 
vogue.  They  regarded  as  sacrilege  the 
imposition  of  the  Holy  Communion  as  a 
mere  political  test.  They  could  not  help 
contrasting  the  very  mixed  and  very  un- 
frequent  communions  which  resulted  with 
that  spiritual  feast  of  which  the  New  Tes- 
tament speaks  as  celebrated  every  Lord's 
Day  at  least.  The  train  was  now  laid. 
The  materials  for  an  explosion  bad  all 
been  long  and  carefully  prepared.  The 
match  was  soon  applied.  In  the  year 
1826  Groves  attended  at  one  of  the  Bible 
readings  to  which  I  have  alluded.  Mr. 
Bellett  was  then  present,  when  Groves 
said  to  him:  *Mt  appears  to  me  from 
Scripture  that  believers  meeting  together 
as  disciples  of  Christ  are  free  to  break 
bread  together,  as  their  Lord  has  admon- 
ished them;  and  in  as  far  as  the  practice 
of  the  apostles  can  be  a  guide,  every 
Lord's  Day  should  be  set  apart  for  thus 
remembering  the  Lord's  death  and  obey- 
ing the  Lord's  command."  This  sugges- 
tion was  at  once  carried  out  by  himself 
and  his  friends  in  Dublin,  This,  says  bis 
biographer,  was  the  beginning  of  what  is 
termed  Plymouth  Brethrenism.  Events 
now  moved  apace.  Groves  and  Darby 
imbibed  scruples  about  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Church.  They  reject- 
ed ordination,  and  hesitated  about  the 
lawfulness  of  a  Church  establishment. 
Groves  at  once  relinquished  any  intention 
of  taking  holy  orders,  but  Darby  did  not 
at  once  surrender  his  clerical  position. 
Before  he  did  so,  two  remarkable  men 


appeared  on  the  scene,  and  largely  modi- 
fied his  future  course.     These  two  were 
Edward  Irving  and  Francis  William  New- 
man, brother  to  John   Henry  Newman. 
Let  us   take  Edward   Irving  first.     The 
men  of  this  generation   have  very  little 
idea  of  the  vast  influence  exercised  by 
the  weird,  majestic  eloquence,  the  seer- 
like utterances,  the  colossal  person  of  the 
famous    Scotch   preacher.     Ministers    of 
state,  noblemen,  theologians,  literary  men, 
all  ranks  and  conditions  of  society,  were 
led  captive  by  him.     His  teaching,  which 
was  closely  modelled  upon  the  style   of 
the    old    Hebrew    prophets,    dealt    very 
largely   with    the  subject   of   unfulfilled 
prophecy  and  the  speedy  manifestation  of 
the  second  advent  of  Christ.     Irving  in- 
fected  his   hearers   with   his  views    aod 
expectations.     Meetings  for  the  study  of 
prophecy  became   the  fashion.    Thus  in 
the  year  1827  a  series  of  prophetical  meet- 
ings were  established  at  Albury  Park  in 
Surrey,  the  residence  of  the  well-known 
Henry  Drummond,  banker  and  member 
of   Parliament.     The  late  Dean  M*Neile 
of  Ripon  was  then  rector  of  that   par- 
ish.   These  meetings  were  atttended  by 
M*Neile,  Irving,  and  a  host  of  the  leading 
Evangelicals  of  that  day,  when  the  foun- 
dation of  the   Irvingite  body  was    laid, 
which  still  looks  back  to  Albury  as  its 
birthplace,  and  still  retains  its  headquar- 
ters there.    Among  the  devout  and  hon- 
orable women  who  attended   the  Albury 
conferences  in  great  numbers,  was    the 
Countess  of  Powerscourt.    She  was    so 
delighted  with  them  that  she  established 
a  similar  series  of  meetings  at  Powers- 
court   House  near   Bray,  in   the  county 
Wicklow,  w^ich  for  several  years  were 
presided  over  by  the  rector  of  the  parish, 
the  late  Bishop  Daly  of  Casbel.     These 
meetings  lasted  till  1833,  when  the  bishop 
was  obliged  to  retire  on  account  of   the 
extreme  anti-Church  views  which    were 
openly  avowed.    His  retirement  did  not, 
however,  hinder  the  advance  of  the  move- 
ment.   At  the  last  Powerscourt  meeting 
Mr.  Miiller,  the  founder  of  the  celebrated 
Ashley  Down  Orphan  House  near  Bris- 
tol, appeared  on  the  scene.     He  was  at 
that  time  the  English  leader  of  the  Sep- 
aratist movement.    He  had  formerly  been 
a  Baptist  minister  in   Devonshire,    but, 
disgusted  at  the  divisions  and  sectarian 
strife  of  Christendom,  he  left  the  Baptist 
sect  in  search  of  a  visibly  united  Chris- 
tian communion,  free  from  the  bondage 
of  tests  and  subscriptions,  which  seemed 
to  him  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief.      He 
came  over  to  Powerscourt  aod  established 
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a  meetinj;  for  breaking  of  bread,  open  to 
all  who  loved  Christ.  Lady  Powerscourt 
embraced  their  views.  She  seceded  from 
the  Church  and  joined  the  Brethren,  as 
they  were  now  called,  and  shortly  after 
estM)]ished  a  kind  of  Plymouth  Brethren 
monastery  at  a  lovely  but  very  lonely  re- 
treat on  the  banks  of  Lou^h  Bray,  in  the 
very  depths  of  the  Dublin  mountains.* 
These  events  were  not  without  a  great 
influence  on  Darby.  He  was  for  some 
time  curate  of  Calary,  the  next  parish 
to  Powerscourt,  where  he  imbibed  the 
Irvingite  theories  about  prophecy,  which 
coincided  with  his  natural  turn  of  mind. 
He  became  intensely  ascetic.  The  over« 
strained  expectation  of  Christ's  speedy 
personal  advent  worked  in  1830  the  same 
practical  results  as  they  did  in  the  second 
century  with  the  Montanists,  and  again 
about  the  year  1000  A.D.,  when  men 
thought  the  end  of  the  world  was  surely 
at  hand.  What,  they  naturally  said,  was 
the  use  of  earthly  labor,  or  comfort,  or 
enjoyment,  when  this  world  is  so  soon  to 
pass  away  as  a  dream,  and  the  world  of 
eternal  realities  so  soon  to  be  revealed? 
Darby  lived  on  Calary  Bog — a  lofty  up- 
land a  thousand  feet  over  the  sea,  just 
beyond  the  Sugar  Loaf  mountain  —  in  a 
peasant's  hut.  He  lived  the  life  of  an 
ancient  anchorite,  like  an  Anthony  of 
Egypt,  or  a  St.  Kevin  of  Glendalough,  in 
bis  own  immediate  neighborhood.!  His 
raiment  was  of  the  meanest  kind,  his  per* 
sonal  appearance  neglected;  so  neglect- 
ed, indeed,  that  a  gentleman  is  said  to 
have  once  flung  him  a  penny  in  the  streets 
of  Limerick,  mistaking  him  for  a  beggar; 
while  as  regards  food,  his  body  seemed 
almost  independent  of  such  a  casual  con- 
sideration. Day  and  night  were  devoted 
to  his  pastoral  work,  striving  to  rouse  his 
highland  fiock  to  a  sense  of  the  impend- 
ing advent.  So  ascetic,  indeed,  was  his 
life,  so  rigorous  his  self-denial,  so  unceas- 
ing his  labors,  that  his  Roman  Catholic 
parishioners  concluded  that  one  of  the 
real  old  saints  had  risen  up  again  in  his 
person.  This  asceticism  was  not  con- 
fined to  Darby.  It  was  a  common  feature 
of  the  movement.  Under  its  influence 
Lady  Powerscourt  retired  to  her  moun- 

.  •  "The  Letters  of  Lady  Powerscourt"  were  pub- 
li»hed  by  Bishop  Daly,  with  a  laudatory  preface.  They 
ftbow  how  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Montanists 
wu  in  ihe  whole  movement  Her  letters  read  in  many 
places  like  the  writings  of  Tertullian  after  be  joined 
that  sect 

t  St.  Kevin*s  Bed,  well  known  to  all  tourists  to 
Glendaloxigh,  in  Wicklow,  was  evidently  selected  as  the 
saint's  retreat  after  the  model  of  the  Egyptian  hermits 
Celebrated  by  John  Casstan.  Egyptian  and  Celtic  mo- 
nasticism  were  closely  allied. 


tain  cloister.  Another  clerical  leader  of 
that  date,  belont^ing  to  a  family  distin- 
guished both  in  Church  and  State,  refused 
to  have  a  carpet  in  his  Tipperarv  parson- 
age, and  surrendering  the  comforts  of  a 
decent  residence  provided  by  his  mother, 
retired  to  a  stable.  The  good  lady,  in- 
deed, followed  her  strong-willed  son  with 
her  kindness,  and  provided  the  stable  with 
a  carpet,  which  he  straightway  cut  up  into 
blankets  for  the  poor.  For  what,  he  and 
such  as  he  argued,  has  a  Christian  to  do 
with  the  comforts  of  a  world  lying  in 
wickedness  ? 

This  tendency  to  asceticism  and  separa- 
tion, joined  to  prophetical  speculation, 
still,  indeed,  marks  the  followers  of  Darby. 
No  true  member  of  the  Brethren  will  be 
a  magistrate  or  take  any  other  part  in  the 
organization  of  this  wicked  world.  They 
will  not  even  contribute  to  charitable  or- 
ganizations, and,  like  the  original  Quakers, 
are  wont  to  regard  music,  painting,  and 
similar  recreations,  as  coming  undy  those 
lusts  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  eye  which 
Scripture  so  strongly  denounces.  From 
Irving,  then.  Darby  derived  his  prophet- 
ical svstem,  which  became  one  of  the  most 
prominent  features  of  his  system,  and  one 
of  the  rocks,  too,  on  which  that  system 
was  rent  asunder..  From  Darby,  on  the 
other  hand,  Francis  William  Newman  re- 
ceived a  mental  impulse  and  direction 
from  which  he  never  recovered  himself. 
The  full  tale  is  told  by  him  in  the  first 
forty  or  fifty  pages  of  the  '*  Phases  of 
Faith;"  and  as  the  modern  sceptical 
movement  is  largely  due  to  the  writings 
and  influence  of  Newman,  it  may,  at  the 
same  time,  through  Newman  be  in  some 
degree  credited  to  John  Nelson  Darby. 
Let  us  briefly  tell  the  story:  Francis 
William  Newman  was  contemporary  with 
John  Henry  at  Oxford,  but  speedily  found 
himself  separating  from  him.  John  Henry, 
though  still  a  nominal  Evangelical,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  one 
of  the  original  founders  of  the  Record^ 
and  a  preacher  in  such  prominent  Evan- 
gelical pulpits  as  that  of  Henry  Venn 
Elliott's  at  Brighton,  was  quite  too  High 
Church  for  his  brother.*  He  was  also 
rapidly  developing  views  which  seemed  to 
his  brother  quite  inconsistent  with  Scrip- 
tural truth.  Both,  indeed,  were  discon- 
tented with  the  existing  state  of  the 
Church.     Both   longed  for  external  and 


•  "  i8a8.  July  27.  I  read  prayers.  The  Rev.  J.  H. 
Newman,  fellow  and  tutor  of  Oriel,  preached  on  Isaiah 
liii.  a.  A  capital  congregation."  (Bateman's  Life  of 
Rev.  H.  V.  Elliott,  p.  119)  Robert  Wilberforce,  also, 
and  Charles  Simeon  assisted  Mr.  Elliott  that  summer. 
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visible  unity,  but  each  sought  for  It  in  au 
opposite  direction.  Some  time  about  the 
year  1827  the  younger  Newman  was  en- 
gaged as  a  tutor  in  the  family  of  the  late 
chief  justice  Pennefather,  of  the  Irish 
Queen*s  Bench,  well  known  as  the  judge 
who  presided  over  the  famous  but  abor- 
tive trial  of  Daniel  0*Connell.  Mr. 
Pennefather  was,  at  the  time  we  speak  of, 
a  leading  Chancery  barrister.  He  had 
been  married  twenty  years  before  to 
Darby's  eldest  sister.  He  was  therefore 
a  man  well  past  middle  life.  Mr.  Darby, 
however,  though  only  a  man  of  six-and- 
twenty,  had  established  over  Mr.  Penne- 
father and  over  all  his  family  the  com- 
pletest  moral  supremacy.  They  all  bowed 
before  his  decision  in  all  matters  spiritual. 
Into  the  magic  circle  of  that  influence 
Newman  was  now  introduced,  and  to  it  he 
at  once  yielded  himself.  Darby  taught  him 
the  unspiritual  character  of  the  Church. 
The  bishops  of  the  day,  he  boldly  de- 
clared in  one  of  his  earlier  pamphlets  to 
have  been,  almost  without  exception,  de- 
void of  any  divine  call  to  their  office. 
The  spiritual  clergy,  he  tells  us,  in  private 
acknowledged  only  six  of  the  bishops  as 
men  of  God,  or  called  by  God  to  their 
high  office.  He  taught  Newman  to  reject 
all  human  creeds,  all  articles  of  faith,  all 
councils  and  synods,  as  being  mere  devices 
of  Satan  to  introduce  divisions  among 
true  Christians ;  while  he  impressed  upon 
him  that  to  the  Bible,  and  to  the  Bible 
alone,  was  he  to  bow,  as  being  in  every 
jot  and  tittle  the  very  voice  of  the  eternal 
God.  Newman  yielded  himself  completely 
to  this  teaching.  He  dared  not  to  ques- 
tion. Darby's  personal  influence  was  like 
that  of  Athanasius,  Cyril,  Hildebrand.  It 
swept  all  obstacles  from  its  path.  Newman 
bowed  before  it,  enrolled  himself  among 
his^  followers,  and  introduced  Darby  to 
Oxford  in  the  year  1830,  where  he  exer- 
cised for  the  time  a  tremendous  influence. 
Of  that  visit  to  Oxford  in  1829  or  1830, 
Newman  thus  writes  in  "  Phases  of  Faith," 
p.  44 :  **  When  I  returned  to  Oxford  I  in- 
duced the  Irish  clergyman  (the  name  by 
which  he  always  designates  Mr.  Darby) 
to  visit  the  University,  and  introduced 
him  to  many  my  equals  in  age  or  juniors. 
Most  striking  was  it  to  see  how  instanta- 
neously he  assumed  the  place  of  universal 
father  confessor  as  if  he  had  been  a  known 
and  long-trusted  friend.  His  insight  into 
character  and  the  tenderness  pervading  his 
activity  so  opened  young  men's  hearts  that 
day  after  day  there  was  no  end  of  secret 
closetings  with  him.*'  Darby,  in  fact, evi- 
dently possessed  that  sympathetic  power 


combined  with  that  iron  will,  that  deter- 
mined purpose,  that  utter  disregard  of 
mere  material  and  worldly  coosi derations 
which  strike  young  men's  imaginations 
and  have  ever  marked  the  leaders  of  great 
spiritual  movements,  an  Athanasius,  a 
Dominic,  an  Ignatius  Loyola,  or  a  Jobn 
Wesley.  But  Darby  was  not  the  only  in- 
fluence which  shaped  F.  W.  Newman  io 
an  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  his 
brother  was  then  moving.  Theologians 
and  expositors  of  a  mystical  sort  have 
often  noticed  from  the  case  of  St.  Andrew 
the  power  which  an  inferior  mind  of  a 
spiritual  type  often  exercises  over  its  su- 
perior. Andrew  was  much  inferior  to  St. 
Peter,  still  his  spiritual  gifts  and  his  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  Christ  enabled 
him  to  exercise  a  vast  and  abiding  influ- 
ence over  the  future  of  his  far  abler 
brother.  So  has  it  been  in  every  similar 
movement.  The  most  influential  minds 
have  not  been  the  most  powerful  or  the 
most  intellectual  ones,  and  so  it  was  with 
the  movement  of  which  we  are  speaking;. 
Its  most  striking  characteristics  and  its 
most  practical  efforts  were  due,  not  to  the 
intellectual  superiority  of  Darby,  but  to 
the  more  retiring  and  contemplative  mind 
of  Anthony  Norris  Groves.  We  have  al- 
ready mentioned  him  as  one  of  the  origi- 
nal founders  of  the  party.  In  the  year 
1826  he  wrote  a  tract  called  **  Christian 
Devotedness,"  which  exercised  a  wonder- 
ful influence  at  that  time;  and  yet  it  had 
nothing  that  is  new  to  any  well-read  his- 
torian. It  simply  inculcated  the  princi- 
ples which  St.  Dominic  and  Francis  As- 
sisi  and  St.  Columba  and  St.  Anthony  and 
the  founders  of  monasticism  and  asceti- 
cism in  every  age  have  taught.  Its  title- 
page  proclaims  the  nature  of  the  treatise. 
It  is  a  consideration  of  our  Saviour's 
precept,  **  Lay  not  up  for  yourself  treas- 
ures upon  earth ; "  and  the  tract  then 
proceeds  to  make  a  far  more  close  and 
literal  application  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  than  ever  the  most  thoroughgoing 
follower  of  George  Fox  has  done.  Groves, 
in  his  pamphlet,  teaches  that  the  one 
principle  needful  to  extend  the  Church  is 
an  unreserved  dedication  to  God  of  all  we 
possess  and  of  all  we  can  by  diligence  in 
our  several  vocations  procure,  including 
all  provision  for  the  future,  for  the  exten- 
sion of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth. 

This  view  resulted  from  the  favorite 
principle  of  all  those  earliest  Brethren 
concerning  the  speedy  appearing  of  Jesus 
Christ.  They  acted,  therefore,  like  the 
I  Thessalonians  in  St.  Paul's  time.  They 
lost  all  interest,  as  we  have  already  noted, 
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in  the  affairs  of  this  present  life.  When 
their  leaders  were  asked  whether  a  true 
Christian  could  take  part  in  art,  learn- 
ing, literature,  business  of  any  kind,  the 
answer  was  an  immediate  and  universal 
negative.  A  mere  man  of  the  world  might 
take  part  in  these  things ;  but  how  could 
one  who  knew  that  very  shortly  all  these 
things  must  be  consumed*  spend  his  few 
remaining  days  in  such  solemn  triflings ; 
how  could  he  do  aught  else  save,  rid- 
ding himself  of  all  worldly  cares,  preach 
the  Gospel  to  a  perishing  world?  And 
Groves*s  teaching  took  efiEect.  He  pos- 
sessed a  handsome  fortune.  He  surren> 
dered  it  all  for  the  support  of  missions. 
He  had  a  wife  and  children,  but  his  prin- 
ciples extended  to  them  as  well  as  to 
himself,  and  forbade  him  to  make  any  pro- 
vision for  them.  In  all  probability,  he 
argued,  they  never  would  require  any 
such  provision,  as  the  Lord's  appearance 
would  bring  with  it  those  spiritual  bodies 
and  that  higher  dispensation  where  ma 
terial  necessities  have  no  existence;  and 
if  ever  the  need  should  arise,  they  have 
the  father  of  the  fatherless  and  the  God 
of  the  widow  to  fall  back  upon.  He  went 
farther  still.  He  started  off  with  his  wife 
and  family  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
Mahometans  of  Bagdad,  depending,  like 
the  mendicants  of  the  Middle  Ages,  upon 
the  alms  of  the  faithful  for  his  entire  sup 
port,  and  among  the  records  of  missionary 
enterprise  there  exists  no  nobler  story  of 
toil,  privation,  and  suffering  bravely  and 
trustfully  endured,  than  that  unfolded  in 
the  jouroal  of  Groves.*  He  left  England 
in  a  small  sailing  yacht  in  June,  1820, 
sailed  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  thence  made 
his  way  to  his  destination  by  way  of  Mos- 
cow and  Persia,  arriving  at  Bagdad  about 
seven  months  after  his  departure  from 
London.  He  made  little  way,  indeed,  as 
a  missionary,  but  the  plain,  vigorous  teach- 
ing and  the  chivalrous,  self-denying  exam- 
ple of  Groves  told  upon  many  at  home. 
It  was  a  novel  feature  in  the  religion  of 
those  days,  and  came  with  all  the  force  of 
a  revelation  upon  a  nation  whose  spiritual 
lite  had  been  largely  nurtured  upon  con- 
troversial sermons  and  fiery  denunciations 
of  Roman  Catholic  emancipation.  Many 
hastened  to  adopt  it.  The  teaching  of 
**  Christian  Devotedoess  *'  found  adhe- 
rents even  within  the  Establishment. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  memory  of  its  fol- 
lowers and  of  their  actions  had  not  died 
away  in  the  county  Tipperary.     The  Hon. 

*  Journal  of  a  Residence  at  Bagdad  during  the  vears 
i&3oiod  iSji.    London:  Niibec     183a.    in  a  vols. 


John  Vesey  Parnell,  afterwards  the  second 
Baron  Congleton,  and  the  cousin  of  the 
famous  politician  of  our  own  day,  was  one 
of  the  English  leaders  of  the  movement. 
He  had  been  left  a  fortune  of  twelve  hun- 
dred a  year  by  a  rich  uncle.  He  acted 
like  Mr.  Groves,  consecrated  it  all  to  the 
cause  of  God,  and  established  himself  and 
his  family  in  a  house  at  Teignmouth  at  an 
annual  rental  of  ;^I2,  without  a  carpet, 
with  wooden  chairs,  a  plain  deal  table, 
steel  forks,  pewter  teaspoons,  and  all  else 
to  match.  It  was  into  a  society  where 
such  enthusiastic  views  were  prevalent 
that  Francis  William  Newman  was  thrown. 
They  just  suited  his  existing  frame  of 
mind,  which  is  best  described  by  the  word 
**  thorough."  He  bowed  implicitly  before 
the  Bible  as  in  every  jot  and  tittle  the 
voice  of  the  Most  High,  and  he  only  longed 
for  a  perfect  obedience  to  its  dictates. 
The  teaching  of "  Christian  Devotedoess  " 
struck  him  as  the  very  thing  he  sought. 
Here  at  last  he  had  found  a  man  who  not 
only  believed,  but  also  lived,  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  and  he  determined  to  join 
him  in  his  missionary  work.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1830,  a  party  was  formed  to  go  to  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Groves.  There  was  00 
missionary  organization,  indeed,  to  keep 
up  funds  and  look  after  the  intinite  details 
which  compass  such  an  enterprise,  for 
such  an  organization  would  have  implied 
a  lack  of  faith.  Mr.  ParnelPs  property 
supplied  the  expenses,  and  under  his  guid- 
ance a  party  of  six  —  three  ladies  and 
three  gentlemen,  including  Parnell  hinv 
self  and  Newman  —  started  off  upon  a 
voyage  which  lasted  from  September  till 
the  following  June.  The  journey  was 
conducted  upon  a  strictly  primitive  model. 
They  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  St.  Paul, 
going  over  the  same  ground  as  he  did  in 
his  journey  to  Rome,  and  experiencing 
much  the  same  difficulties.  Newman  fol- 
lowed apostolic  example  in  other  respects 
too.  He  concluded  that  infant  baptism 
was  invalid.  He  was  re-baptized  therefore. 
He  was  prostrated  with  the  plague  ;  when 
he  was  at  the  worst,  and  all  hopes  had 
been  given  up,  the  Brethren  resorted  to 
the  Scriptures  for  advice.  They  anointed 
him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ac- 
cording to  the  advice  of  St.  James,  and 
prayed  over  him;  and  Newman  was  re- 
stored to  the  sorrowing  flock.  But  yet 
Newman  had  not  found  rest.  His  Oxford 
training  had  taught  him  Dean  Aldrich*s 
logic,  and  logic  kept  him  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual suspense.  A  .Mahometan  carpen- 
ter at  Aleppo  performed  the  same  ofBce 
for  him  as  the  famous  Zulu  performed  for 
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Bishop  Colenso.  Newman  essayed  to 
convert  the  carpenter,  and  the  carpenter 
welNnish  converted  him.  He  went  to 
Bagdad  and  labored  there  devotedly  for 
three  years,  gaining  that  familiarity  with 
the  modern  Arabic  which  has  ever  since 
made  him  an  authority  on  that  difficult 
subject.  At  Bagdad,  Newman  strove  to 
reclaim  a  dissolute  but  clever  Englishman, 
and  the  sinner  repaid  the  faithful  preacher 
by  suggesting  fresh  doubts  to  the  ever- 
restless  spirit.  Newman  bowed  to  the 
Bible,  as  I  have  said;  but  the  very  depths 
of  his  reverence  increased  his  doubts. 
He  studied  St.  John,  and  that  Gospel, 
which  orthodoxy  prizes  as  the  very  key  of 
the  citadel,  seemed  to  bim  to  overthrow 
the  whole  fabric  of  the  Trinitarian  scheme. 
St.  John's  Gospel  seemed  to  him  to  teach 
plain  Arianism.  He  accepted  Christ  as  a 
secondary  deity ;  but  these  words  of  our 
Lord's  eucharistic  prayer,  *'Thts  is  life 
eternal,  to  know  thee  the  only  true  God 
and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent," 
seemed  quite  inconsistent  with  the  ortho- 
dox doctrine.  His  doubts  increased  every 
day,  and  at  last  when  he  returned  home 
determined  to  seek  satisfaction  by  com- 
munion with  Mr,  Darby,  whom  still  he. 
reverenced  as  of  yore,  he  found  that  the 
tongue  of  scandal  had  been  before  him 
and  had  proclaimed  him  a  heretic.  He 
was  still,  however,  a  devout  follower  of  the 
Brethren,  preaching  in  their  chapels,  at 
the  expense  even  of  a  permanent  separa* 
tion  from  John  Henry  Newman,  who  could 
not  tolerate  such  an  invasion  of  the  sacer- 
dotal office.  He  was  suspected,  however, 
and  yet  he  had  hope.  Mr.  Darby  had 
taught  him  to  regard  creeds,  councils,  and 
confessions  as  an  institution  of  the  Devil, 
and  to  look  for  guidance  to  the  written 
Word  alone,  interpreted  by  the  individual 
conscience.  That  written  Word  taught 
him  his  peculiar  views,  and  surely  Darby 
would  sympathize  with  and  help  him. 
But  he  found  that  he  was  utterly  mistaken. 
Darby  might  reject  the  creeds  of  Catholic 
Christendom  and  the  authority  of  councils 
as  venerable  and  as  universally  received 
as  those  of  Nice  or  Constantinople,  but 
he  had  never  abandoned  the  creed  of  John 
Nelson  Darby,  which  was  identical  in 
doctrine  with  the  symbolical  documents 
he  rejected.  Newman  and  Darby  debated. 
Darby  asserted  that  Newman's  rejection 
of  the  Homoouston,  or  the  true,  real,  and 
essential  deity  of  Christ,  contradicted  holy 
Scripture.  Newman  retorted  that  it  was 
the  very  words  of  Scripture  taught  him 
this  view.  Darby  replied  that  Newman's 
interpretation  of  the  passage  quoted  by 


him,  and  specially  of  our  Lord's  words  in 
the  seventeenth  of  St.  John,  was  rejected 
by  the  whole  Church,  and  then  Newmao, 
to  his  horror,  discovered  that  Darby  was 
just  as  bad  as  any  of  the  dogmatic 
Churches  which  he  had  rejected,  for  when 
hard  pressed  he  followed  their  example, 
and  fell  back  from  the  simple  Word  of 
God,  interpreted  by  the  individual  Chris- 
tian conscience,  upon  the  decisions  and 
decrees  and  authority  of  fallible  men. 
And  the  end  —  pathetically  told  as  it  is 
by  Newman — was  not  far  off;  for  the 
vision  of  a  pure  Biblical  Christianity  had 
faded  away  from  before  his  eyes,  and 
nothing  remained  for  him  now  but  to  go 
out  all  alone  into  the  barren  and  dry  land 
of  scepticism  to  be  in  his  own  person  at 
once  the  apostle  of  reverent  conscientious 
doubt  and,  at  the  same  time,  when  con- 
trasted with  his  celebrated  brother  and 
with  Darby  himself,  an  illustration  of 
those  most  pregnant  words  of  the  Mas- 
ter :  "  I  came  not  to  send  peace  on  the 
earth,  but  a  sword." 

Darby  practically  abandoned  his  cler- 
ical position  in  the  year  1833.  The  cup 
of  the  Church's  iniquity  was  filled  for  him 
by  Archbishop  Whately.  That  prelate 
had  just  then  united  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  archbishop  Dr.  Murray  in  es- 
tablishing the  Irish  system  of  national 
education^  That  institution  had  long  to 
struggle  against  the  bitter  hatred  of  Irish 
Evangelicalism,  a  feeling  in  which  Darby 
heartily  and  thoroughly  joined.  One  of 
his  earliest  and  most  envenomed  publica- 
tions was,  indeed,  directed  against  the 
government  plan,  invented  by  the  late 
Lord  Derby,  as  being  a  complete  submis- 
sion to  Rome.  Henceforth  Darby  directed 
his  efforts,  and  they  were  stupendous,  to 
building  up  his  society.  Every  quarter  of 
the  civilized  world  was  visited  by  him. 
Switzerland,  Germany,  Italy,  Canada,  the 
United  States,  and  New  Zealand  felt  the 
power  of  his  presence.  But  it  does  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to 
present  an  exhaustive  narrative  of  his  life; 
I  have  written  it  rather  to  show  his  influ- 
ence at  a  great  religious  crisis,  and  to  ex- 
plain the  origin  of  his  followers.  It  roost 
suffice,  in  conclusion,  to  dwell  briefly  on 
two  points  —  their  Continental  action  and 
their  home  divisions.  The  Darbyites,  forty 
years  ago,  made  as  great  a  stir  in  Switzer- 
land as  the  Salvation  Army  has  of  late. 
Swiss  Protestantism  was  in  a  very  lan- 
guid state  when  Darby  was  Invited  thither 
about  the  year  1839.  The  Methodists 
had  endeavored  to  inspire  new  life  into  it, 
but  Methodism  of  John   Wesley's  type 
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was  regarded  by  Darby  and  men  like  him 
as  a  perversion  of  the  Gospel.*     Darby 
therefore  came  to  Lausanne,  vigorously 
opposed  the  Methodists,  and  that  with 
such  success  that  the  Darbyite  party  ab- 
sorbed all  the  elements  of  dissent  from 
the  National  Church,  and  even  still  num- 
bers upwards  of  seventy  congrea[ations. 
Bat  troublous  days  soon  came.    The  years 
between  1844  and  1848  were  full  of  peril, 
and  religious  wars  again  cast  their  baleful 
shadow  across  the  Swiss  valleys.    Darby's 
followers  were  persecuted,  his  own   life 
was  in  peril,  and  he  had  to  fly  to  England, 
where,  indeed,   his    presence  was  much 
Deeded,  for  doctrinal  troubles   began  to 
split  up  and  divide  the   Brethren  once 
united  1n  closest  bonds.    The  year  1848 
was  marked  by  a  division,  which  has  never 
sioce  been  healed,  but  has  been  the  cause 
of  as  much  heartburning  and  bitterness  as 
any  religious  feud  that  ever  existed.     It 
has  been,  indeed,  an  illustration   of  the 
oft-made  remark  that  theological  quarrels 
increase  in  bitterness  in  the  inverse  ratio 
of  the  difference  between  the  combatants. 
The  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  are  united 
on  all  fundamental  questions,  yet  Scotland 
is  pre-eminently  the  land  of  theological 
strife.    The  Brethren  to  an  outsider  ap- 
pear one  in  doctrine,  yet  the  hostility  be- 
tween an  Ulster  Orangeman  and  the  most 
devoted  Ultramontane  is  nothing  as  com- 
pared to  the  feeling  with  which  an  exclu- 
sive  or  pure    Darbyite   now  regards    a 
Miillerite  or   Bethesda  adherent  of   the 
same  party.     We    must  briefly  explain. 
About  the  year  1845  ^^'  Benjamin  Wills 
Newton,  one  of  the  original  founders  of 
the  movement,   was    ministering    at  the 
Providence  Chapel,  Plymouth,  where  he 
numbered  the  celebrated  critic  Mr.  Tre- 
gelles  among  his  supporters.    Plymouth 
had  from  the  beginning  been  one  of  the 
chief  seats  of  the  movement,  whence  the 
designation    of    Plymouth    Brethren    by 
which   the  sect  is   now  known.     There 
Newton  broached  some  peculiar  views  on 
prophecy  and  the  person  of  Christ,  that 
crux  for  theological  speculators  over  which 
so  many  from  earliest  days  have  puzzled 
themselves  and  been  confounded.     Darby 
was  always  keenly  alive  to  heresy  on  this 
subject.      His    old    theological    training 
taught  him  the  vital  importance  of  the 
Catholic  doctrine,  and  as  he  had  once  ex- 

*  John  Walker,  whom  I  have  described  as  the 
teacher  of  Darby,  issued  an  address  to  Alexander  Knox 
and  the  W'exlevans  about  1804,  in  which  he  placed  them 
and  all  ooo-CaIvini»ts  out  of  the  pale  of  salvation. 
l*hrou|;h  Alexander  Knox,  the  Oxford  movement  con- 
nects Itself  with  Wesley,  as  Darby  is  connected  with 
Whitefield  through  Walker. 
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communicated  Newman  for  error  on  this 
point,  so  now  he  proceeded  to  deal  with 
Newton,  solemnly  delivering  him  over  to 
Satan,  and  calling  upon  all  other  meetings 
in  communion  with  him  to  do  likewise. 
At  Bristol  there  existed,  and  there  still 
exists,  a  lar£;e  congregation  under  the 
ministry  of  George  Miiller,  who  was  also 
one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  sect. 
It  is  called  Bethesda,  and  well  deserves 
the  title  "  House  of  Mercy,"  on  account 
of  the  great  Ashley  Down  Orphanage  con- 
nected therewith.  Miiller  had  not  the 
same  ecclesiastical  and  dogmatic  mind  as 
Darby.  He  declined  to  take  any  action 
about  Newton's  opinions,  and  according 
to  the  original  views  of  the  Brethren,  ad- 
mitted all  to  communion  who  made  a  pro- 
fession of  faith  in  Christ,  whether  they 
came  from  Plymouth  or  anywhere  else. 
Darby,  on  the  other  hand,  declined  to  ad- 
mit any  unless  they  would  accept  what  his 
friends  technically  still  call  the  Bethesda 
test,  whereby  not  only  Newton  is  con- 
demned, but  also  all  those  who  stand  neu- 
tral in  the  6ght,  like  Miiller  and  his  party. 
Darby,  in  fact,  showed  that  he  was  a 
thorough  Irishman.  He  far  preferred  an 
open  enemy  to  those  who  showed  so  little 
spirit  as  to  take  no  side  at  all  when  a  good 
honest  fight  was  going  on.  Since  that 
quarrel  the  Brethren  have  everywhere 
been  split  into  two  camps — the  Open 
Brethren  and  the  Exclusives — both  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  obscurer  parts 
of  all  our  towns  ;  for  the  Exclusives  alone, 
a  few  years  ago,  returned  their  number  at 
seven  hundred  and  6fty  congregations  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  spirit  of  divis- 
ion has,  however,  increased  as  years 
rolled  on,  and  the  Brethren  who  started 
only  half  a  century  ago  to  present  the 
world  with  the  spectacle  of  a  visibly 
united  communion,  have  ended  by  creat- 
ing a  fresh  schism  in  their  own  ranks  every 
five  or  six  years.  There  are  now  no  less 
than  five  great  hostile  sections  of  them. 
The  Exclusives  are  divided  into  Darby- 
ites,  Kellyites,  and  Clufiites ;  the  Open 
Brethren  into  Miillerites,  or  the  Bethesda 
party,  and  Newtonians.  As  for  Darby,  he 
pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  till  the 
end  came ;  developing,  however,  strangely 
enough  ever  higher  and  higher  claims  for 
his  own  party.  Those  who  agreed  with 
him  were  the  Church  of  God  upon  earth. 
Those  who  disagreed  with  him  on  any 
point  of  doctrine  or  of  discipline,  he  ex- 
communicated at  once,  and  regarded  as 
outside  the  covenanted  mercies  of  God. 
During  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  lived 
at  the  Priory,  Islington^which,  during  the 
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decade  between  1870  and  1880,  was  re- 
garded by  bis  followers  as  a  kind  of  local 
Vatican,  whence  issued  decrees  on  all 
topics,  demanding  instant  and  unmurmur- 
ing obedience.  Why,  even  the  very 
change  of  a  meeting  from  one  locality  to 
another  without  permission  was  regarded 
as  an  act  of  carnal  self-pleasing  and  re- 
bellion, and  punished  as  such.  And  the 
end  of  a  movement  for  spiritual  indepen- 
dence and  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the 
individual  Christian  conscience  was  a  very 
disappointing  one,  for  it  only  terminated 
in  the  establishment  of  a  crushing  and  in- 
trusive spiritual  tyranny,  embracing  all  the 
pretensions,  but  carrying  with  it  none  of 
the  antiquity  and  historic  glory  which  cast 
a  halo  round  papal  supremacy.  Verily, 
as  we  view  Darby\s  early  teaching  and 
action,  and  contrast  them  with  his  latest 
days,  we  read  in  them  a  new  illustration 
of  the  words  of  the  wise  man :  **  The 
thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall 
be;  and  that  which  is  done,  is  that  which 
hhall  be  done:  and  there  is  no  new  thing 
under  the  sun."* 

George  T.  Stokes. 

*  The  reader  desirous  of  further  information  on  this 
curious  topic  will  find  it  abundantly  supplied  in  the 
article  on  the  Plymouth  Brethren  in  the  new  edition  of 
Hcrzog's  •*  Reaf-EncyklopSdie."  This  deals  specially 
with  their  Continental  history.  Dr.  Philip  Sctuff's 
new  "Dictionary  of  Theologv/'  t.  iii.,  pp.  1856  and 
2593,  traces  the  movement  to  Darby's  death. 
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Waring  was  not  so  indifferent  to.  the 
looks  or  feelings  of  his  daughter  as  ap- 
peared. After  all,  he  was  .not  entirely 
buried  in  his  books.  To  Frances,  who 
had  grown  up  by  his  side  without  particu- 
larly attracting  his  attention,  he  had  been 
kindly  indifferent,  not  feeling  any  occa- 
sion to  concern  himself  about  the  child, 
who  always  had  managed  to  amuse  her- 
self, and  never  had  made  any  call  upon 
him.  But  Constance  had  come  upon  him 
as  a  stranger,  as  an  individual  with  a  char- 
acter and  faculties  of  her  own,  and  it  had 
not  been  without  curiosity  that  he  had 
watched  her  to  see  how  she  would  recon- 
cile herself  with  the  new  circumstances. 
Her  absorption  in  the  amusement  pro- 
vided for  her  by  young  Gaunt  had  some- 
what revolted  her  father,  who  set  it  down 
as  one  of  the  usual  exhibitions  of  love  in 
idleness,  which  every  one  sees  by  times 


as  he  makes  his  way  through  the  world 
He  had  not  interfered,  being  thoroughly 
convinced  that  interference  is  useless,  in 
addition  to  that  reluctance  to  do  anything 
which  had  grown  upon  him  in  his  recluse 
life.  But  since  Gaunt  had  disappeared 
without  a  sign  — save  those  of  a  little  irri- 
tability, a  little  unusual  gravity  on  the  part 
of  Constance  —  her  father  had  been  roused 
a  little  to  ask  what  it  meant.  Had  the 
young  fellow  **  behaved  badly,"  as  people 
say?  Had  he  danced  attendance  upoo 
her  all  this  time,  only  to  leave  her  at  the 
end?  It  did  not  seem  possible,  when  he 
looked  at  Constance  with  her  easy  air  of 
mastery,  and  thought  of  the  shy,  eager  de- 
votion of  the  young  soldier  and  his  im- 
passioned looks.  But  yet,  he  wad  aware 
that  in  such  cases  all  prognostics  failed, 
that  the  conqueror  was  sometimes  con- 
quered,  and  the  intended  victim  remained 
master  of  the  field.  Waring  observed  his 
daughter  more  closely  than  ever  oo  this 
evening.  She  was  distraite^  self-ab- 
sorbed, a  little  impatient,  sometimes  not 
noting  what  he  said  to  her,  sometimes  an- 
swering in  an  irritable  tone.  The  replies 
she  made  to  him  when  she  did  reply, 
showed  that  her  mind  was  running  oo 
other  matters.  She  said  abruptly,  in  the 
middle  of  a  little  account  he  was  giving 
her,  with  the  idea  of  amusing  her,  of  one 
of  the  neighboring  mountain  castles: 
**  Do  you  know,  papa,  that  everybody  is 
going  away?" 

Waring  felt,  with  a  certain  discomfiture, 
which  was  comic,  yet  anooving,  like  one 
who  has  been  suddenly  pulled  up  with  a 
good  deal  of  **  way  "  on  him,  and  stops 
himself  with  difficulty  —  **  a  branch  of  the 
old  Dorias,"  he  went  on,  having  these 
words  in  his  very  mouth  —  and  then,  after 
a  precipitate  pause:  "  Eh  ?  Oh,  everybody 

is Yes,  I  know.    They  always  do 

at  this  time  of  the  year." 

*Mt  will  be  rather  miserable,  don't  yon 
think,  when  every  one  is  gone?" 

"My  dear  Constance,  *  every  one* 
means  the  Gaunts  and  Durants.  I  could 
not  have  supposed  you  cared." 

"For  the  Gaunts  and  Durants — ob 
no,"  said  Constance.  "  But  to  think  there 
is  not  a  soul  — no  one  to  speak  to  —  oot 
even  the  clergyman,  not  even  Tasie.** 
She  laughed,  but  there  was  a  certain  look 
of  alarm  in  her  face,  as  if  the  eroergcocy 
was  one  which  was  unprecedented.  **  That 
frightens  one,  in  spite  of  one's  self.  And 
what  are  we  going  to  do  ?  " 

It  was  Waring  now  who  hesitated,  and 
did  not  know  how  to  reply.  "  We  !  "  he 
said.  "To  tell  the  truth,  1  bad  not  thought 
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of  it.  Frances  was  always  quite  williog  to 
stay  at  home." 
''But  I  am  not  Frances,  papa." 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear ;  that  is 
qaite  trae.  Of  course,  I  never  supposed 
so.  You  understand  that  for  myself  I  pre- 
fer always  not  to  be  disturbed,  to  go  on  as 
I  am.  fiut  you,  a  young  lady  fresh  from 
society-^  Had  I  supposed  that  you 
cared  for  the  Durants,  for  instance,  I 
should  have  thought  of  some  way  of  mak- 
ing up  for  their  absence ;  but  I  thought, 
OD  the  whole,  you  would  prefer  their  ab- 
seoce." 

"That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  said 
Coostance.  '*  I  don't  care  for  the  individ- 
uals; they  are  all  rather  bores.  Captain 
Gaunt,"  she  added  resolutely,  introducing 
the  name  with  determination,  "  became 
very  much  of  a  bore  before  he  went  away. 
Bat  the  thing  is  to  have  nobody  —  no- 
body !  One  has  to  put  up  with  bores 
ver)'  often ;  but  to  have  nobody,  actually 
not  a  soul !  The  circumstances  are  quite 
unprecedented." 

There  was  something  in  her  air  as  she 
said  this  which  amused  her  father.  It  was 
the  air  of  a  social  philosopher  brought  to 
a  pause  in  the  face  of  an  unimagined  di- 
lemma, rather  than  of  a  young  lady 
stranded  upon  a  desert  shore  where  no 
society  was  to  be  found. 

"No  doubt,"  he  said,  "you  never  knew 
anything  of  the  kind  before." 

"  Never,"  said  Constance  with  warmth. 
'*  People  who  are  a  nuisance,  often 
enough ;  but  nobody^  never  before." 
"  I  prefer  nobody,"  said  her  father. 
She  raised  her  eyes  to  him,  as  if  he 
were  one  of  the  problems  to  which,  for  the 
first  time,  her  attention  was  seriously 
called.  "  Perhaps,"  she  said  ;  **  but  then 
you  are  not  in  a  natural  condition,  papa 
-—DO  more  than  a  hermit  in  the  desert, 
who  has  forsworn  society  altogether." 

"Allowing  that  I  am  abnormal,  Con- 
stance, for  the  argument's  sake  -^" 

"  And  so  was  Frances,  more  or  less  — 
that  is,  she  could  content  herself  with  the 
peasants  and  fishermen,  who,  of  course, 
are  just  as  good  as  anybody  else,  if  you 
make  up  your  mind  to  it,  and  understand 
their  ways.  But  I  am  not  abnormal," 
Constance  said,  her  color  rising  a  little. 
"  I  want  the  society  of  my  own  kind.  It 
seems  unnatural  to  you,  probably,  just  as 
your  way  of  thinking  seems  unnatural  to 
me." 

"  I  have  seen  both  ways,"  said  Waring, 
in  his  turn  becoming  animated  ;  "and  so 
far  as  my  opinion  goes,  the  peasants  and 
fishermen   are   a  thousand  times  better 


than  what  you  call  society ;  and  solitude, 
with  one*s  own  thoughts  and  pursuits, 
the  best  of  all." 

There  was  a  momentary  pause,  and  then 
Constance  said :  "  That  may  be,  papa. 
What  is  best  in  the  abstract  is  not  the 
question.  In  that  way,  mere  nothing  would 
be  the  best  of  all,  for  there  could  be  no 
harm  in  it." 

"  Nor  any  good." 

"  That  is  what  I  mean  on  my  side  —  nor 
any  good.     It  would  be  better  to  be  alone 

—  then  (I  suppose)  yeu  would  never  be 
bored,  never  feel  the  need  of  anything,  the 
mere  sound  of  a  voice,  some  one  going  by. 
That  may  be  your  way  of  thinking  ;  but 
it  is  not  mine.  If  one  has  no  society, 
one  had  better  die  at  once,  and  save 
trouble.  That  is  what  I  should  like  to 
do." 

A  certain  feminine  confusion  in  her  ar- 
gument, produced  by  haste  and  the  steal- 
ing in  of  personal  feeling,  stopped  Con- 
stance, who  was  too  clear-headed  not  to 
see  when  she  had  got  involved.  Her  con- 
fusion had  the  usual  efifect  cf  touching 
her  temper  and  causing  a  little  crise  of 
sentiment.  The  tears  came  to  her  eyes. 
She  could  be  heroic,  and  veil  her  personal 
grievances  like  a  social  martyr  so  long 
as  this  was  necessary  in  presence  of  the 
world ;  but  in  the  present  case  it  was  not 
necesssary;  it  was  better,  in  fact,  to  let 
nature  have  its  way. 

"  That  will  not  be  necessary,  I  hope," 
said  Waring,  somewhat  coldly.  He 
thought  of  Frances  with  a  sigh,  who 
never  bothered  him,  who  was  contented 
with  anything,  and  carried  on  her  own 
little  thoughts,  whatever  they  might  be, 
her  little  drawings,  her  little  life,  so  tran- 
quilly, knowing  nothing  better.  What 
was  he  to  do,  with  the  responsibility  upon 
his  hands  of  this  other  creature  ?  whom 
all  the  sam(f^he  could  not  shake  off,  nor, 
even  — as  a  gentleman,  if  not  as  a  father 

—  allow  to  perceive  what  an  embarrass- 
ment she  was.  "  Without  going  so  far," 
he  said,  "  we  must  consult  what  is  best  to 
be  done,  since  you  feel  it  so  keenly.  My 
ordinary  habits  even  of  villeggiatura 
would  not  please  you  any  better  than  stay- 
ing at  home,  I  fear.  We  used  to  go  up  to 
Dolceacqua,  Frances  and  I ;  or  to  £za ;  or 
to  Porto  Fino,  on  the  opposite  coast.  At 
no  one  of  which  places  was  there  a  soul 

—  as  you  reckon  souls  —  to  be  seen." 

"  That  is  a  great  pity,"  said  Constance  ; 
"  for  even  Frances,  though  she  may  have 
been  a  Stoic  born,  must  have  wanted  to 
see  a  human  creature  who  spoke  English 
now  and  then." 
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"  A  Stoic !  It  never  occurred  to  me 
that  she  was  a  Stoic,"  said  Waring  with 
astonishment  and  a  sudden  sense  of  of- 
fence. The  idea  that  his  little  Frances 
was  not  perfectly  happy,  that  she  had  any- 
thing to  put  up  with,  anything^  to  forgive, 
was  intolerable  to  him  :  and  it  was  a  new 
idea.  He  reflected  that  she  had  con- 
sented to  go  away  with  an  ease  which  sur- 
prised him  at  the  time.  Was  it  possi- 
ble ?  This  suggestion  disturbed  him 
much  in  his  certainty  that  his  was  abso- 
lutely the  right  way. 

'*  If  all  these  expedients  are  unsatisfac- 
tory,*' he  said  sharply,  "  perhaps  yoa  will 
come  to  my  assistance,  and  tell  me  where 
you  would  be  satisfied  to  go.*' 

**  Papa,"  said  Constance,  "  I  am  going 
to  make  a  suggestion  which  is  a  very  bold 
one ;  perhaps  you  will  be  angry  —  but  I 
don*t  do  it  to  make  you  angry ;  and  please, 
don't  answer  me  till  you  have  thought  a 
moment.  It  is  just  this —  why  shouldn't 
we  go  home  ?  " 

*•  Go  home  I "  The  words  flew  from 
him  in  the  shock  and  wonder.  He  grew 
pale  as  he  stared  at  her,  too  much  thun> 
derstruck  to  be  angry,  as  she  said. 

Constance  put  up  her  hand  to  stop 
him.  '*  I  said,  please,  don't  answer  till 
you  have  thought." 

And  then  they  sat  for  a  minute  or  more 
looking  at  each  other  from  opposite  sides 
of  the  table  —  in  that  pause  which  comes 
when  a  new  and  strange  thought  has  been 
thrown  into  the  midst  of  a  turmoil  which 
it  has  power  to  excite  or  to  allay.  War- 
ing went  through  a  great  many  phases  of 
feeling  while  he  looked  at  his  young 
daughter  sitting  undaunted  opposite  to 
him,  not  afraid  of  him,  treating  biro  as  no 
one  else  had  done  for  years,  as  an  equal, 
as  a  reasonable  being,  whose  wisties  were 
not  to  be  deferred  to  superstitiously,  but 
whose  reason  for  what  Xe  did  and  said 
were  to  be  put  to  the  test,  as  in  the  case 
of  other  men.  And  he  knew  that  he  could 
not  beat  down  this  cool  and  self-possessed 
girl,  as  fathers  can  usually  crush  the 
young  creatures  whom  they  have  had  it  in 
their  power  to  reprove  and  correct  from 
their  cradles.  Constance  was  an  indepen- 
dent intelligence.  She  was  a  gentlewom- 
an to  whom  he  could  not  be  rude,  any 
more  than  to  the  queen.  This  hushed  at 
once  the  indignant  outcry  on  his  lips.  He 
said  at  last,  calmly  enough,  with  only  a 
little  sneer  piercing  through  his  forced 
smile:  **We  must  take  care,  like  other 
debaters,  to  define  what  we  mean  exactly 
bv  the  phrases  we  use.  Home,  for  exam- 
ple.   What  do  you  mean  by  home  ?    My 


home,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
is  here." 

"  My  dear  father,"  said  Constance,  with 
the  air,  somewhat  exasperated  by  his  folly, 
of  a  philosopher  with  a  neophyte,  "  I  wish 
you  would  put  the  right  names  to  things. 
Yes,  it  is  quite  necessary  to  define,  as  you 
say.  How  can  an  Englishman,  with  all 
his  duties  in  his  own  country,  deriving 
his  income  from  it,  with  houses  belongioj^ 
to  him,  and  relations,  and  everything  that 
makes  up  life  —  how  can  he,  1  ask  yoa, 
say  that  home,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word,  is  here  ?  What  is  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word?"  she  said  after  a 
pause  —  looking  at  him  with  the  indigaaot 
frown  of  good  sense,  and  that  little  air  of 
repressed  exasperation,  as  of  the  wiser 
towards  the  foolisher,  which  made  War- 
ing, in  the  midst  of  his  own  just  anger  and 
equally  just  discomfiture,  feel  a  certain 
amusement  too.  He  kept  his  temper  with 
the  greatest  pains  and  care.  Domeoico 
had  left  the  room  when  the  discussion 
began,  and  the  lamp  which  hung  over  the 
table  lighted  impartially  the  girl's  ani- 
mated countenance,  pressing  forward  in 
the  strength  of  a  position  which  she  felt 
to  be  invulnerable,  and  the  father's 
clouded  and  withdrawing  face ;  for  he  had 
taken  his  eyes  from  her,  with  unconscious 
cowardice,  when  she  fixed  him  with  that 
unwavering  gaze, 

"  I  will  allow  that  you  put  the  posiiioo 
very  strongly  —  as  well  as  a  little  undati- 
fully,"  he  said. 

"Undutifully?  Is  it  one*s  duty  to 
one's  father  to  be  silly  ^- to  give  up 
one's  power  of  judging  what  is  wron^ 
and  what  is  right  ?  I  am  sure,  papa,  yoa 
are  much  too  candid  a  thinker  to  suggest 
that." 

What  could  he  say  ?  He  was  very  an- 
gry ;  but  this  candid  thinker  took  him 
3oite  at  unawares.  It  tickled,  while  it 
efied  him.  And  he  was  a  very  candid 
thinker,  as  she  said.  Perhaps  he  had 
been  treated  illogically  in  the  great  crisis 
of  his  life ;  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when 
an  argument  was  set  before  him,  when 
it  was  a  good  argument,  even  if  it  told 
against  him,  he  would  never  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge it.  And  conscience  perhaps 
had  said  to  him  on  various  occasions  what 
his  daughter  now  said.  He  could  bring 
forward  nothing  against  it.  He  could 
only  sav,  I  choose  it  to  be  so;  and  this 
would  bear  no  weight  with  Constance. 
**  You  are  not  a  bad  dialectician,**  he 
said.  **  Where  did  you  learn  your  logic? 
Women  are  not  usually  strong  in  that 
point." 
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**  Women  are  said  to  be  just  what  it 
pleases  men  to  represent  them/'  said  Con- 
stance. **  Listen,  papa.  Frances  would 
not  have  said  that  to  you  that  I  have  just 
said.  But  dooH  you  know  that  she  would 
have  thought  it  all  the  same  ?  Because  it 
is  quite  evident  and  certain,  you  know. 
What  did  you  say  the  other  day  of  that 
Italian,  that  Count  something  or  other, 
who  has  the  castle  there  on  the  hill,  and 
never  comes  near  it  from  one  year's  end 
to  another?" 

"That  is  quite  a  different  matter. 
There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
spend  a  part  of  every  year  there.*' 

"  And  what  reason  is  there  with  you  ? 
Only  what  ought  to  be  an  additional 
reason  for  going  —  that  you  have  —  " 
Here  Constance  paused  a  little,  and  grew 
pale.  And  her  father  looked  up  at  her, 
growing  pate  too,  anticipating  a  crisis. 
Another  word,  and  he  would  be  able  to 
crush  this  young  rebel,  this  meddler  with 
things  which  concerned  her  not.  But 
Constance  was  better  advised;  she  said 
hurriedly  —  "relations  and  dependents, 
and  ever  so  many  things  to  look  to  — 
things  that  cannot  be  settled  without  you." 

"And  what  may  these  be?"  He  had 
been  so  fully  prepared  for  the  introduc- 
tion at  this  point  of  the  mother,  from 
whom  Constance,  too,  had  fled  —  the  wife, 
who  was,  as  he  said  to  himself,  the  cause 
of  ail  that  was  inharmonious  in  his  own 
life  — that  the  withdrawal  of  her  name 
left  him  breathless,  with  the  force  of  an 
impulse  which  was  not  needed.  "What 
are  the  things  that  cannot  be  settled  with- 
out me  ?  " 

•♦Well  —  for  one  thing,  papa,  your 
daughter's  marriage,"  said  Constance,  still 
looicing  at  him  steadily,  but  with  a  sudden 
glow  of  color  covering  her  face. 

"My  daughter's  marriage?"  he  re- 
peated vaguely,  once  more  taken  by  sur- 
prise. '*  What !  has  Francis  already,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks " 

"It  is  very  probable,"  said  Constance 
calmly.  "  But  I  was  not  thinking  of 
Frances.  Perhaps  you  forget  that  I  am 
your  daughter  too,  and  that  your  sanction 
is  needed  for  me  as  well  as  for " 

Here  Waring  leaned  towards  her  over 
the  table.  •*  is  this  how  it  has  ended  ?  " 
he  said.  "  Have  you  really  so  little  per- 
ception of  what  is  possible  for  a  girl  of 
your  breeding,  as  to  think  that  a  life  in 
India  with  young  Gaunt " 

Constance  grew  crimson  from  her  hair 
to  the  edge  of  her  white  dress.  *'  Captain 
Gaunt  ? "  she  said,  for  the  first  time  avoid- 
ing her  father's  eye.    Then  she  burst  into 


a  laugh,  which  she  felt  was  weak  and  half 
hysterical  in  its  self-consciousness.  "  O 
no,"  she  said ;  "  that  was  only  amusement 
—  that  was  nothing.  I  hope,  indeed,  I 
have  a  little   more  —  perception,  as  you 

say.     What  I  meant  was "  Her  eyes 

took  a  softened  look,  almost  of  entreaty, 
as  if  she  wanted  him  to  help  her  out. 

**  I  did  not  know  you  had  any  second 
string  to  your  bow,"  he  said.  Now  was 
his  time  to  avenge  himself,  and  he  took 
advantage  of  it. 

"  Papa,"  said  Constance,  drawing  her- 
self up  majestically,  "  I  have  no  second 
string  to  my  bow.  I  have  made  a  mis- 
take. It  is  a  thing  which  may  happen  to 
any  one.  But  when  one  does  so,  and  sees 
it,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  acknowledge  and 
remedy  it,  I  think.  Some  people,  I  am 
aware,  are  not  of  the  same  opinion.  But 
I,  for  one,  am  not  going  to  keep  it  up." 

"You  refer  to  —  a  mistake  which  has 
not  been  acknowledged  ?  " 

"  Papa,  don't  let  us  quarrel,  you  and  me. 
I  am  very  lonely —  oh,  dreadfully  lonely ! 
I  want  you  to  stand  by  me.  What  I  refer 
to  is  my  affair,  not  any  one's  else.  I  find 
out  now  that  Claude ;  of  course  I  told  you 
his  name  —  Claude  —  would  suit  me  very 
well  —  better  than  any  one  else.  There 
are  drawbacks,  perhaps ;  but  I  under- 
stand him,  and  he  understands  me.  That 
is  the  great  thing,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  It  IS  a  great  thing  —  if  it  lasts." 

"  Oh,  it  would  last.  I  know  him  as  well 
as  I  know  myself." 

"  I  see,"  said  Waring  slowly.  "  You 
have  made  up  your  mind  to  return  to  En- 
gland, and  accomplish  the  destiny  laid  out 
for  you.  A  very  wise  resolution,  no 
doubt.  It  is  only  a  pity  that  you  did  not 
think  better  of  it  at  first,  instead  of  turn- 
ing my  life  upside  down  and  causing  every- 
body so  much  trouble.  Never  mind.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  your  resolution  will 
hold  now;  and  there  need  be  no  more 
trouble  in  that  case  about  finding  a  place 
in  which  to  pass  the  summer.  You  are 
going,  I  presume  —  home?"' 

This  time  the  tears  came  very  visibly 
to  Constance's  eyes.  There  was  impa- 
tience and  vexation  in  them,  as  well  as 
feeling.  "Where  is  home?"  she  said. 
"  I  will  have  to  ask  you.  The  home  I 
have  been  used  to  is  my  sister's  now.  Oh, 
it  is  hard,  I  see,  very  hard,  when  you 
have  made  a  mistake  once,  to  mend  it ! 
The  only  home  that  I  know  of  is  an  old 
house  where  the  master  has  not  been  for 
a  long  time  -^  which  is  all  overgrown  with 
trees,  and  tumbling  into  ruins,  for  any- 
thing I  know.     But  I  suppose,  unless  you 
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forbid  me,  that  I  have  a  right  to  go  there 

—  and  perhaps  Aunt  Charlotte " 

**  Of  what  are  you  speakino;?  "  he  said, 
making  an  effort  to  keep  his  voice  steady. 

"  I  am  speaking  of  the  Warren,  papa." 

At  this  he  sprang  up  from  his  chair,  as 
if  touched  by  some  intolerable  recollec- 
tion ;  then  composing  himself,  sat  down 
again,  putting  force  upon  himself,  re- 
straining the  sudden  impulse  of  excite- 
ment. After  a  time,  he  said  :  "  The  War- 
ren.    I  had  almost  forgotten  the  name." 

"Yes,  so  I  thought.  You  forget' that 
you  have  a  home,  which  is  cooler  and 
quieter,  as  quiet  as  any  of  your  villages 
here  —  where  you  would  be  as  solitary  as 
you  liked,  or  see  people  if  you  liked  — 
where  you  are  the  natural  master.  Oh,  I 
thought  you  must  have  forgotten  it  I  In 
summer,  it  is  delightful.  You  are  in  the 
middle  of  a  wood,  and  yet  you  are  in  a 
nice  English  house.  Oh,  an  English 
house  is  very  different  from  those  paiaz- 
zos.  Papa,  there  is  yourvilieggiatura^  as 
you  call  it,  just  what  you  want,  far,  far 
better  than  Mrs.  Durant's  cheap  little 
place,  that  she  asked  me  to  tell  you  of,  or 
Mrs.  Gaunt's  pension  in  Switzerland,  or 
Homburg.  They  think  you  are  poor ;  but 
you  know  quite  well  you  are  not  poor. 
Take  me  to  the  Warren,  papa;  oh,  take 
me  home  1     It  is  there  I  want  to  go." 

"The  Warren,"  he  repeated  to  himself 

—  "  the  Warren.  I  never  thought  of  that. 
I  suppose  she  has  a  right  to  it.  Poor  old 
place  I  Yes,  I  suppose,  if  the  girl  chooses 
to  call  it  home '* 

He  rose  up  quite  slowly  this  time,  and 
went,  as  was  his  usual  custom,  towards 
the  door  which  led  through  the  other 
rooms  to  the  loggia,  but  without  paying 
any  attention  to  the  movements  of  Con- 
stance, which  he  generally  followed  in- 
stead of  directing.  She  rose  too,  and 
went  to  him,  and  stole  her  hand  through 
his  arm.  The  awning  had  been  put  aside, 
and  the  soft  night  air  blew  in  their  faces 
as  they  stepped  out  upon  that  terrace  in 
which  so  much  of  their  lives  was  spent. 
The  sun  shone  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses 
on  the  Marina,  and  swept  outwards  in  a 
pale  clearness  towards  the  sky,  which  was 
soft  in  summer  blueness,  with  the  stars 
sprinkled  faintly  over  the  vast  vault,  too 
much  light  still  remaining  in  heaven  and 
earth  to  show  them  at  their  best.  Coo- 
stance  walked  with  her  father,  close  to  his 
side,  holding  his  arm,  almost  as  tall  as  he 
was,  and  keeping  step  and  pace  with  htm. 
She  said  nothing  more,  but  stood  by  him 
as  he  walked  to  the  ledge  of  the  loggia 
and  looked  out  towards  the  west,  where 
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there  was  still  a  lingering  touch  of  gold. 
He  was  not  at  all  in  the  habit  of  express- 
ing admiration  of  the  landscape,  but  co- 
night,  as  if  he  were  making  a  remark 
called  forth  by  the  previous  argument,  "It 
is  all  very  lovely,"  he  said. 

"  Yes  ;  but  not  more  lovely  than  home," 
said  the  girl.  "  I  have  been  at  the  War- 
ren in  a  summer  night,  and  everything 
was  so  sweet  —  the  stars  all  Iookin<; 
through  the  trees  as  if  they  were  watching 
the  house  —  and  the  scent  of  the  flowers. 
Don't  you  remember  the  white  rose  at 
the  Warren,  what  they  call  mother's 
tree?" 

He  started  a  little,  and  a  thrill  ran 
through  him.  She  could  feel  it  in  his  arm 
—  a  thrill  of  recollection,  of  things  beyond 
the  warfare  and  turmoil  of  his  life,  oo  the 
other,  the  boyish  side  —  recollections  of 
quiet  and  of  peace. 

**  I  think  I  will  go  to  my  own  room  a 
little,  Constance,  and  smoke  my  cigarette 
there.  You  have  brought  a  great  many 
things  to  my  mind." 

She  gave  his  arm  a  close  pressure  be- 
fore she  let  it  go.  **  Oh,  take  me  to  the 
Warren  I  Let  us  go  to  our  own  home, 
papa." 

"  I  will  think  of  it,"  be  replied. 


From  Macintllan*t  Macazine. 
NOTES  IN  A  SWISS  VILLAGE. 

**  These   people,  when  you  come    to 
know  them,  are  as  much  worth  study  as 
their  Alps  and  lakes,"  wrote  a  once  popu- 
lar author  in  his  preface  to"TbeSwUz- 
ers ; "  yet  the   Swiss  people  attract  but 
little  attention   in    comparison   w^itb   the 
physical  features  of  the  country,  the  com- 
fort, cookery,  and  prices  at  hotels.     The 
impending  re-organization  of  English  and 
Irish  local  government  gives  a  special  in- 
terest to  the  examination  of  the  systems 
which  prevail  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
particularly  to  systems  which  have  been 
found  so  efficient  and  satisfactory  that  no 
radical  change  in  them  is  contemplated. 
Swiss  arrangements   in   this   matter   are 
very  different  from  those  in  England  — 
almost  the  reverse.     Government  is  very 
much  decentralized.      The  lowest    local 
governing  units  are  small,  land  possesses 
very  great  independence,  subject  to  some 
few  general  laws;  they  are  symroetncally 
grouped  into  larger  districts,  so  that  the 
overlapping    areas,    conflicting   jurisdic- 
tions, numerous  taxing  authorities  levying 
separate  taxes  at  different  tiroes  frorn  the 
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same  individual,  with  which  Englishmeo 
are  familiar,  are  unknown ;  in  fact,  there 
is  order  instead  of  chaos. 

The  independence  of  the  Swiss  com- 
munes has  survived  from  the  days  of  the 
primitive  village  community,  respected  by 
the  State,  designedly  preserved  by  legis- 
lation, and  jealously  guarded  by  the  in- 
habitants. 

Valais  is  a  Catholic  canton,  there  being 
less  than  one  thousand  Protestants  in  a 
total  population  of  one  hundred  thousand. 
Its  constitution  declares  it  to  be  a  demo- 
cratic republic,  and  that  the  sovereignty 
is  vested  in  the  people.  The  State  reli- 
gion is  Catholic,  but  liberty  of  belief,  con- 
science, and  worship  is  accorded  to  every 
citizen.  All  are  equal  before  the  law ;  no 
privileges  of  birth  or  any  other  kind  may 
exist.  Inviolability  of  persons  and  prop- 
erty, and  the  freedom  of  the  press,  are 
fundamental  articles  of  the  constitution. 
No  perpetual  and  irredeemable  rent  can 
be  placed  on  land.  Primary  education  is 
obligatory  on  all,  and  gratuitous.  Ail 
male  citizens  are  subject  to  military  ser- 
vice, but  the  periods  of  service  are  short, 
and  arranged  to  meet  the  convenience  of 
the  people.  Drill  begins  at  school.  From 
the  age  of  twenty  to  thirty-two  about  a 
month's  service  in  most  years  is  required ; 
from  thirty  to  forty-four  only  a  few  days 
in  each  year;  after  forty-four  training 
ceases,  and  service  would  only  be  re- 
quired in  cases  of  national  emergency. 
Continual  rifle  practice  is  encouraged  by 
the  State ;  a  range,  targets,  and  other  ap- 
pliances are  found  in  almost  every  village. 

There  is  only  one  legislative  assembly, 
U  Grand  Couseil^  the  members  of  which, 
or  deputies,  are  elected  by  manhood  suf- 
frage in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every 
one  thousand  of  the  population.  This 
assembly  appoints  the  executive  govern- 
ment, or  Council  of  State,  and  the  High 
Court  of  Appeal.  Members  of  the  execu- 
tive cannot  also  be  deputies;  they  sit  in 
the  Assembly,  take  part  in  debates,  but 
cannot  vote,  or  hold  any  other  public 
office.  No  member  of  the  executive  may 
be  at  the  same  time  director  of  a  bank  or 
railway  company.  Persons  related  in  the 
undermentioned  degrees  may  not  be  mem- 
bers at  the  same  time  of  the  executive 
government  of  the  State,  or  of  any  other 
local  governing  body :  i.  Father  and  son. 
2,  Father-in-law  and  son-in-law.  3.  Broth- 
ers. 4.  Brothers-in-law.  5.  Uncle  and 
nephew. 

The  executive  makes  a  detailed  report 
each  year  of  all  its  operations  to  the  As- 
sembly. 


No  revision  of  the  constitution,  no  law 
conflicting  with  it,  no  measure  involving 
an  expenditure  in  excess  of  the  ordinary 
revenue  by  2,400/.  can  take  effect  unless 
submitted  to  the  popular  vote,  and  ai> 
proved  of  by  a  majority  of  the  electors. 
This  provision  makes  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  real  and  effectual. 

The  canton  is  divided  into  thirteen  dis- 
tricts, and  these  into  one  hundred  and 
sixty  five  communes  or  townships.  The 
commune  is  the  division  of  the  most  im- 
portance. Their  average  population  is 
six  hundred  and  sixty-five;  that  of  the 
smallest  is  only  twenty-two;  that  of  the 
largest  under  five  thousand. 

Each  commune  is  governed,  and  its 
revenues  administered,  by  a  council  of 
not  less  than  five  or  more  than  seventeen 
members,  of  whom  one  is  the  mayor,  or, 
as  he  is  termed  in  Valais,  "  president.** 
The  council  is  chosen  for  four  years,  the 
president  for  two,  every  male  citizen  over 
twenty  years  of  age  being  entitled  to  vote. 

This  council  is  charged  with  the  care  of 
roads,  bridges,  public  buildings,  markets, 
water  supply,  schools,  poor,  public  health 
of  man  and  beast,  fire  prevention,  police, 
management  of  the  common  lands,  and 
communal  revenues.  To  supplement  the 
produce  of  the  common  lands  it  levies  a 
direct  tax  on  real  property  and  on  every 
household.  Nearly  every  householder  is 
also  a  proprietor ;  all  are  therefore  inter- 
ested in  the  economical  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  the  public  property  and 
municipal  revenue. 

Every  commune  possesses  public  lands, 
often  of  great  extent ;  these  are  chiefly 
upland  pastures  used  in  common,  forests, 
and  occasionally  farms  or  pastures  let  to 
tenants. 

The  communal  council  cannot  impose 
more  than  a  certain  amount  of  taxation, 
nor  sell  or  mortgage  the  common  prop- 
erty without  permission  of  the  Council  of 
State ;  it  presents  each  year  to  the  elect- 
ors a  statement  of  accounts,  and  budget 
for  the  ensuing  year.  In  the  larger  com- 
munes these  are  printed  and  circulated 
before  they  are  formally  presented ;  in  all 
cases  they  must  be  read  aloud  to  the 
assembled  electors. 

Owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  com- 
munes, the  frequent  elections,  the  neces- 
sity for  submitting  measures  to  the  popular 
vote,  and  the  wide  distribution  of  prop- 
erty, the  citizens  are  practically  acquainted 
with  the  constitution,  revenues,  and  man- 
agement of  their  commune  ;  consequently 
they  take  an  intelligent  interest  and  part 
in  its  affairs. 
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Numa  Droz,  member  of  the  Federal 
Council,  and  author  of  *^  Instruction  Ci- 
vique,"  one  of  the  textbooks  in  public 
schools,  says  of  the  commune :  — 

**La  commune  est  presque  TEtat  en 
petit ;  c^est,  pour  employer  une  expression 
emprunt^e  k  Phistoire  naturelle,  une  des 
cellules  dont  le  corps  social  se  compose. 
II  est  certain  qu'une  vie  locale  tr^s  d^ve- 
loppde  coniribue  k  la  prosperity  et  k  la 
force  de  TEtat.  Les  communes  doivent 
avoir  la  liberty  de  rivalizer  d'efforts  pour 
la  satisfaction  des  inter6ts  qu'elles  ont  k 
soigner.  II  faut  done  se  garder  de  les 
soumettre  kun  niveau  uniforme  qui  ^touf- 
ferait  chez  elles  tout  esprit  dMnitiative, 
tout  desir  de  perfectionnement. 

*'  Les  communes  ont  ^t^  les  premiers  et 
principaux  foyers  de  la  democratie,  et  le 
sont  encore  dans  bien  des  pays.  C'est 
dans  leur  sein  que  les  citoyens  peuvent  le 
mieux  se  former  k  la  vie  publique,  se  fa- 
miliariser  avec  les  questions  admioistra- 
tives,  et  apprendre  k  les  trailer.  Elles  sont 
les  p^pini^res  naturelles  dans  lesquelles 
I'Etat  trouve  ses  legislateurs,  et  ses 
hommes  de  gouverneroent.  Un  citoyen 
^levd  k  r^cole  pratique  de  la  vie  commu- 
nale  coooaitra  toujours  mieux  les  besoins 
populaires  que  celui  dont  P^ducation  poli- 
tique aura  ^t^  faite  exclusivement  dans 
les  bureaux  de  I'administration  gouvern- 
roentale."    (Instruction  Civique,  p.  no.) 

This  passage  expresses  well  a  radical 
distinction  between  the  Swiss  and  En- 
glish systems  of  government,  namely,  the 
encouragement  and  preservation  of  habits 
of  self-government  in  villages,  both  as 
nurseries  of  independence  and  as  training- 
schools  for  higher  politics.  The  result  in 
Switzerland  is  almost  universal  political 
contentment.  Conservatives  may  be  dis- 
contented because  the  Liberals  are  in 
power,  or  vice  versd^  but  there  is  nothing 
in  Valais,'or  in  any  part  of  Switzerland, 
like  the  deep  and  dangerous  discontent 
with  the  governing  classes  that  is  known 
in  England  as  well  as  in  Ireland  and  even 
in  France  —  democratic  republic  as  she  is 
called  —  where  government  is  so  much 
more  centralized,  so  controlled  by  bureau- 
cratic wire  pullers,  Paris  financiers,  and 
the  military  party. 

Some  details  of  the  population,  taxation, 
and  expenditure  in  a  commune  of  aver- 
age size,  and  of  a  single  proprietor's 
possessions,  will  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
constitution  and  social  organization  of  a 
Valaisan  commune  than  any  general  state- 
ments. 

The  village  of  Champery  lies  about 
three  thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  the 


territory  of  the  commune  occupying  some 
seven  miles  in  length  at  the  head  of  a 
narrow  valley,  between  two  ranges  of 
mountains  from  six  to  ten  thousand  feet 
in  height.  As  yet  there  are  few  communal 
surveys  In  Valais,  and  the  area  is  not  as- 
certainable. The  resident  population  is 
five  hundred  and  ninety,  of  whom  five 
hundred  are  born  citizens,  with  a  right  of 
settlement  in,  and  a  right  to  a  share  io, 
the  common  property  belonging  to  the 
township. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
heads  of  households,  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty-two  proprietors,  so  that  the  propor- 
tion of  landowners  to  population  is  as  one 
to  three  and  a  half.  In  Ireland  the  corre- 
sponding proportion  is  about  one  land- 
owner to  two  hundred  of  the  population. 

The  capital  value  for  taxation  of  real 
property  within  the  commune  is  76,000/., 
but  as  this  is  admittedly  from  one-fourth  to 
one-third  below  the  selling  value,  a  more 
correct  estimate  of  the  market  value  of 
the  commune  would  be  100,000/.,  giving  an 
average  of  about  600/.  as  the  value  of  in- 
dividual properties. 

The  communal  pastures  are  included  io 
this  estimate,  but  not  the  woods,  which  are 
extensive.  Every  citizen,  who  is  also  a 
householder,  has  a  right  to  put  on  the 
common  pastures — which  are  available 
from  June  to  September —  fifteen  head  of 
cattle  and  twenty-five  sheep.  The  pas- 
tures would  probably  not  be  sufiicieot  if 
every  one  put  00  his  full  quota,  but  the 
grazing  season  being  short  and  the  winters 
long,  the  quantity  of  stock  that  can  be  kept 
in  the  commune  is  limited  to  what  can  be 
supported  in  winter.  Moreover,  some 
citizens  have  no  stock,  and  scarcely  any 
one  puts  on  his  full  allowance. 

For  each  head  of  cattle  depastured  one 
franc  must  be  paid  to  the  municipality,  and 
one  day's  work  given  repairing  fences, 
roads,  etc.  For  every  sheep  ten  centimes 
is  paid.  The  owner  may  attend  to  his  ova 
cattle,  or  he  may  hire  the  milch  cattle  to 
others,  or  he  may  put  them  under  the 
charge  of  the  communal  herd  for  a  small 
payment;  but  no  citizen  can  let  or  sell  bis 
right  to  pasture,  nor  can  cattle  not  be- 
longing to  citizens  be  hired  and  put  on  the 
pastures.  The  communal  forests  are  man- 
aged by  the  council,  who  employ  one  or 
more  woodrangers,  qualified  by  examina- 
tion or  training  in  the  State  forestry 
schools. 

After  a  provision  of  wood  has  been  set 
apart  for  such  public  purposes  as  construc- 
tion, repairs,  and  heating  of  schools, 
church  and  communal  buildings,  an  allot* 
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meot  is  made  to  every  citizen  hoaseholder. 
Extra  timber,  to  be  paid  for,  may  be  al* 
Jotted  on  application  for  any  special  pur- 
pose, but  it  roust  be  used  within  a  fixed 
time  for  the  special  purpose,  and  no  other, 
under  a  heavy  penalty. 

Preservation  of  the  forests  being  a 
matter  of  national  importance,  the  com- 
maDal  management  is  subject  to  State  in- 
spection. The  Forest  Department  gives 
advice,  and  points  out  the  necessity  of  re- 
newal, replanting,  and  maintenance  of 
trees  necessary  for  shelter,  or  protection 
against  avalanches,  earthslips,  and  falls  of 
rocic. 

Every  citizen,  therefore,  who  is  also  a 
householder,  has  besides  his  individual 
property  an  inalienable  right  to  the  use  of 
the  communal  pastures,  and  to  at  least  as 
roach  wood  as  will  supply  his  necessary 
wants.  He  cannot  divest  himself  of 
these  rights  by  sale,  letting,  or  mortgage, 
and  so  far  as  these  are  valuable  he  is 
raised  above  the  possibility  of  being  a 
pauper. 

The  possession  of  this  common  property 
is  one  of  the  strongest  ties  of  the  com- 
munity; it  makes  it  important  that  evi- 
dence of  citizenship  should  be  preserved, 
and  the  registration  of  marriages  and 
births  is  'carefully  attended  to  by  a  special 
officer  {Cofficier  d^ Etat  civil)  whose  books 
are  annually  inspected  by  the  State. 

Taxation  in  Valais  may  be  best  ex- 
plained by  the  instance  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual; the  village  blacksmith  is  an  ex- 
ample of  an  average  citizen  neither  rich 
nor  poor.  His  forge  is  the  under  part  of 
a  small  house  on  the  confines  of  the  vil- 
lage. He  is  tenant  of  this,  paying  25J.  a 
year  rent.  His  house,  a  hundred  yards 
distant,  belongs  to  him  in  fee  —  no  other 
form  of  ownership  is  known  in  Valais  — 
a  solid,  wooden,  three-storied  building 
about  sixty  feet  square ;  the  eaves  project 
eight  feet  or  more,  and  under  their  shelter 
balconies  run  round  the  front  and  sides  of 
the  house;  in  the  rear  there  is  but  one 
story,  a  capacious  bay  barn  open  to  the 
roof.  In  winter  the  cattle  occupy  part  of 
the  lower  story,  and  all  around  under 
shelter  of  eaves  and  balconies  are  ample 
stores  of  wood,  suggestive  of  warmth, 
comfort,  and  plenty.  Most  of  the  houses 
in  the  village  are  like  this,  and  owned  by 
their  occupants ;  there  are  no  really  bad 
or  ruinous  buildings;  no  slums  or  reeking 
courts.  The  blacksmith  owns  about  thir- 
teen acres  around  and  near  the  house,  be- 
sides an  unmeasured  plot  five  miles  away 
adjoining  the  common  pasture.    On  this 
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latter  property  he  has  another  dwelling- 
house  which  he  lets  for  the  summer,  re- 
serving the  land  for  his  own  use.  The 
selling  value  of  the  blacksmith's  property 
is  600/.,  its  value  for  taxation  360/.  or 
9,000  francs,  houses  being  taxed  on  two- 
thirds  only  of  their  assessed  value. 

For  assessment  purposes  land  is  di- 
vided into  thirty-five  classes,  valued  at  a 
farthing  a  yard  for  the  worst,  up  to  yx.  6^. 
a  yard  for  the  best  class.  The  black- 
smithes  best  land  is  meadow  of  the  twen- 
tieth class  assessed  at  130/.  an  acre,  which 
is  less  than  the  usual  selling  price  of  the 
best  meadow  and  tillage  land  around  the 
village.  His  worst  land  is  a  stony  slope 
valued  at  5/.  an  acre. 

The  assessment  is  made  by  a  local  com- 
mission, and  revised  by  three  experts  ap- 
pointed by  the  State. 

Two  taxes  are  levied  on  real  property 
in  Valais :  i.  A  cantonal  tax  of  one 
franc  fiftv  centimes  on  each  one  thousand 
francs  of  capital  value;  fifty  centimes  of 
this  tax  is  allocated  by  the  constitution  to 
the  extinction  of  the  public  debt.  2.  A 
communal  tax,  varying  according  to  the 
needs  of  each  commune;  in  Champery  it 
is  one  franc  per  one  thousand ;  this  latter 
tax  may  be  paid  in  work,  by  arrangement 
with  the  municipality. 

H  real  property  is  mortgaged  a  reduc- 
tion is  made  from  the  assessed  value  equal 
to  one-half  the  amount  of  the  mortgage. 
The  cantonal  tax  on  capital  values  is  levied 
not  only  on  real  property  but  on  all  securi- 
ties, on  salaries  and  pensions  capitalized 
at  ten  times,  and  on  incomes  capitalized  at 
twenty  times,  their  annual  value. 

A  register  of  all  these  taxable  values  is 
kept  in  each  commune,  and  furnished  by 
it  to  the  cantonal  authorities. 

Besides  these  direct  taxes  license  duties 
are  payable  to  the  State  on  the  exercise  of 
every  kind  of  industry,  trade,  occupation, 
or  profession,  from  that  of  a  banker  to  an 
ordinary  artisan.  For  each  occupation 
there  are  five  or  six  classes  with  a  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  duty. 

A  banker  of  the  first  class  pays  400/., 
of  the  lowest  class  15/.;  the  lowest  class 
of  artisans  pays  \s,  8^/. ;  sawmills  pay 
from  \5,  Zd,  up  to  20/.;  wholesale  timber 
merchants  from  4/.  to  40/. 

Proprietors  selling  the  produce  of  their 
own  land  are  the  only  important  exception 
to  this  law. 

The  blacksmith  is  also  a  guide,  and  in 
both  these  capacities  be  pays  this  taxe 
industrielle. 

His  whole  taxation  is  as  follows :  — 
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Frs.  Cen- 
times. 

On  real  property  to  the  State  at  1*50 

per  1,000  on  9,000  francs       .        •  13  50 

To  the  commune  at  i  per  1,000        .  9  00 

License  as  blacksmith       •        •        •  10  00 

**           guide       .        .        •        .  10  00 


Total  taxation        .        .    42    50 

There  is  no  tax  od  tobacco,  which  he 
consumes  largely,  nor  00  Swiss  wines, 
beer,  or  spirits  ;  there  is  a  small  duty  on 
imported  alcoholic  drinks,  but  the  black- 
smith is  a  teetotaller,  and  makes  no  con- 
tribution to  the  State  in  respect  of  liquor. 
His  entire  contribution,  therefore,  to  local 
and  State  taxation  is  about  thirty-five  shil- 
ling's a  year*— a  very  small  amount  in 
comparison  with  what  a  man  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances io  England  or  Ireland  would 

pay. 

The  commune  is  economically  man- 
aged ;  its  income  amounted  in  1884  to 
380/.;  but  this  figure  does  not  represent 
the  annual  value  of  its  property,  as  the 
common  pastures  and  forest  produce  are 
enjoyed  for  a  nominal  payment.  The 
management  expenses  were  less  than  50/., 
including  salaries  of  police,  wood-rangers, 
payments  to  president,  councillors,  and 
others. 

The  principle  on  which  most  of  these 
officials  are  paid  is  to  give  a  small  salary 
as  a  retainer,  and  daily  wages  when  em- 
ployed ;  for  example  the  constable  (ser- 
ge9it  de  police)  receives  3/.  a  year,  and  is 
paid  three  or  four  francs  a  day  when  em- 
ployed. The  president  and  councillors 
get  three  francs  for  each  sitting,  and  for 
every  day  when  attending  to  public  busi- 
ness. This  does  not,  of  course,  compen- 
sate them  for  their  loss  of  time,  but  it  is 
obligatory  on  those  elected  to  serve  in 
their  turn,  and  such  posts  of  honorable 
service  are  willingly  accepted  in  general. 
Council  meetings  are  held  on  Sunday,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  emergency. 

Pauperism  is  unknown  as  an  institu- 
tion ;  the  general  appearance  and  dress  of 
the  people  and  their  houses,  show  no  in- 
dications of  poverty  in  the  English  or 
Irish  sense  ;  but  poverty  is  a  comparative 
term,  and  there  are  poor  who  are  recog- 
nized as  such.  Improvidence,  drunken- 
ness, debt,  and  want  exist,  but  rarely  and 
fitfully.  An  habitual  drunkard  or  improv- 
ident citizen  may  be  made  a  ward;  the 
sale  of  drink  to  him  is  forbidden,  and  the 
control  of  his  property  taken  away  by  a 
commission  (la  chambn  pupillaire)  ap- 
pointed by  the  municipality.  Wages  of 
unskilled  labor  are  three  and  a  half  francs 
a  day  in  summer;  work  cannot  always  be 


got  in  winter,  but  this  is  not  of  vital  im- 
portance where- almost  every  head  of  a 
family  is  also  a  proprietor;  the  burden 
and  anxiety  of  rent  to  be  met  weekly  or 
half  yearly  does  not  harass  the  population. 
There  is  no  poor-rate,  but  a  poor  fund  of 
900/.  value  exists,  and  is  managed  by  the 
council.  Paupers  and  criminals  belong- 
ing to  other  places  may  be  returned  to 
their  commune  d^origine.  In  1844  three 
hundred  and  five  vagrants  and  beggars 
were  arrested  in  Valais,  but  of  these  only 
sixty-one  were  citizens  of  the  canton. 

There  are  persons  to  whom  life  and 
society  in  a  Swiss  commune  appear  in 
some  respects  mean.  There  are  no  in- 
stances of  great  wealth  ;  no  household  has 
the  appearance  of  great  ease  and  luxury; 
there  is  no  "  rich,  refined,  and  splendid 
aristocracy."  In  England  the  commune 
would  be  an  estate;  the  landlord  of  an 
estate  equivalent  to  the  commune  of 
Champery  would  have  a  rental  of  3.000/. 
or  4,000/.  a  year;  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty  householders  who  earned  and  paid 
this  rental  might  be  dispossessed  and  left 
homeless  at  the  caprice  of  a  single  man  ; 
at  best  they  would  live  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinual anxiety  as  to  the  terms  upon  which 
they  might  remain  as  tenants  ;  the  labor- 
ing class  would  have  no  idea  of  what  a 
home  meant,  for  they  would  probably  have 
lived  all  their  lives  in  tenements  or  single 
rooms  rented  by  the  week.  The  landlord 
would  be  charged  with  certain  public 
duties  as  magistrate,  poor  law  guardian, 
grand  juryman.  He  might  attend  to  them 
or  not,  as  he  liked ;  if  the  duties  were  per- 
formed, it  would  be  without  any  direct 
remuneration,  but  not  alwa}*s  to  the  satis- 
faction or  advantage  of  the  community, 
who  would  have  no  power  of  expressing 
its  dissatisfaction  by  putting  some  one 
else  in  his  place. 

The  Swiss  peasant  gets  on  very  well 
without  a  squire ;  it  seems  incredible  to 
him  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  as  an 
Irish  estate  of  one  hundred  thousand 
acres  with  four  thousand  tenants  should 
exist  in  this  century.  The  expulsion  of 
the  baillis  and  seigneurs  is  as  favorite  a 
fireside  theme  with  him  and  his  children 
as  William  Tell  and  the  oath  of  Grijtli. 
Of  what  possible  use  would  a  landlord  be 
in  Champery?  He  would  cost  the  com- 
munity 3,000/.  a  year;  every  duty  that  he 
would  be  expected  in  England  to  perform 
is  better  attended  to  by  the  citizens  them- 
selves, at  a  trifling  expense  and  to  the 
general  satisfaction.  The  independeot 
commune  with  its  numerous  proprietary, 
popularly  elected  mayor,  magistratei  and 
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council,  is  the  Switzer*s  ideal  of  a  social 
and  political  system ;  not  that  he  is  igno- 
rant of  others,  for  a  comparison  of  differ- 
ent systems  is  part  of  the  ordinary  school 
instruction,  but  because  under  the  com- 
mune he  and  his  fellow-citizens  are  inde- 
pendent and  contented.  Such  a  system 
has  been  the  ideal  of  others  than  peas- 
ants. Victor  Hugo  looked  forward  to 
seeincr  France  so  reorganized ;  his  ideal, 
which  is  almost  literally  realized  in  some 
of  the  Swiss  cantons,  is  this :  — 

*'La  commune  souveraine,  regie  par  un 
maire  ^lu;  le  suffrage  universal  partout, 
subordonn^  seulement  en  ce  qui  touche 
les  actes  generaux,  k  Tunit^  nationale, 
voilk  pour  I'administratioo.  Les  syndi- 
cats  et  les  prud'hommes  reglaot  les  dif- 
ferends  priv^s  des  associations  et  des 
industries  ;  le  jurd  magistral  du  fait,  ^clai- 
rant  le  juge  magistral  du  droit ;  le  juge 
6\u ;  voilk  pour  la  justice.  Le  pr^tre  liors 
de  tout,  exceptd  de  I'eglise,  dtranger  au 
budget,  ignor^  de  l*£tat,  connu  seulement 
de  ses  croyants,  n*ayant  plus  Tautorit^, 
mais  ayant  la  liberty ;  voilSk  pour  la  reli- 
gion. La  guerre  born^e  k  la  defense  du 
territoire;  la  nation  garde  nationale,  di- 
vis^e  en  trois  bans,  et  pouvant  se  lever 
comme  un  seul  homme.  La  loi  toujours, 
le  droit  toujours,  le  vote  toujours,  le  sa- 
bre nulle  part."* 

Immediately  the  frontier  is  crossed 
from  France  into  Switzerland,  the  absence 
of  soldiers,  police,  and  uniformed  officials 
of  all  kinds,  who  abound  in  every  French 
town,  is  perceived.  There  are  only  fifty- 
five  cantonal  police  in  the  whole  of  Valais ; 
the  communal  police  wear  no  dress  dis- 
tinguishing them  from  their  fellow-citi- 
zens, but  have  a  small  badge  which  is 
produced  when  necessary. 

The  attention  of  a  stranger  is  apt  to  be 
drawn  to  the  excellences  rather  than  the 
defects  of  a  system  new  to  him,  which  are 
naturally  not  so  obvious.  The  annual  re- 
port of  the  Valaisan  Council  of  State  to 
the  Assembly  of  Deputies  exhibits  some 
of  the  defects  and  shortcomings  of  the 
communal  system.  The  State,  even  where 
it  cannot  control,  inspects  and  suggests ; 
its  business  is  to  find  fault  and  propose 
amendment.  There  are  complaints  of 
badly  kept  accounts ;  negligent  manage- 
ment and  deterioration  of  public  property ; 
of  government  inspectors'  remarks  not 
attended  to,  of  suggestions  not  complied 
with.  Some  of  these  complaints  are  due 
rather  to  State  interference  being  resented 
by  the  communes,  some  to  the  impracti- 

*  Napol^n  le  Petit,  p.  aa^ 


cable  nature  of  official  suggestions;  but 
no  change  in  the  system  or  in  the  rela- 
tions between  the  commune  and  the  State 
appear  to  be  contemplated  or  desired. 
The  adjoining  canton  of  Vaud  has  got 
over  one  of  these  difficulties  by  prescrib- 
ing a  fixed  form  on  which  all  communal 
accounts  are  kept. 

The  chief  differences  to  be  remarked  in 
Valais,  as  contrasted  with  England  or  Ire- 
land are :  — 

The  orderly  and  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  the  governing  bodies  and  areas  ; 
communes  grouped  into  districts,  dis- 
tricts into  cantons,  cantons  into  the  con- 
federation. 

The  small  size,  great  independence,  and 
many  functions  of  the  commune  ;  and  the 
good  results  in  contentment,  order,  eco- 
nomical administration,  and  light  taxa- 
tion. 

The  general  feeling  of  responsible  citi- 
zenship, due  to  universal  suffrage,  and 
the  right  of  all  to  take  part  in  local  gov- 
ernment. 

The  wide  distribution  of  landowner- 
ship,  the  absence  of  any  rich  leisured 
class  and  of  their  amusements,  which  are 
such  a  prominent  feature  in  England. 

Absence  of  pauperism,  as  an  institution, 
and  of  that  inequality  which  in  England, 
as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  says,  **  material- 
izes the  upper  class,  vulgarizes  the  middle 
class,  and  brutalizes  the  lower." 

Above  all,  the  possession  by  almost 
every  head  of  a  family,  however  humble 
his  circumstances,  of  a  home  belonging 
to  him  in  fee,  with  its  civilizing  influence. 
Such  an  influence  is  unknown  to  the  la- 
boring classes  and  artisans  in  Ireland.  In 
my  neighborhood  —  and  it  is  the  same  al- 
most everywhere  —  they  live  during  their 
whole  lives  in  rooms  or  tenements  rented 
by  the  week,  in  cabins  often  ruinous  and 
unwholesome  in  the  extreme.  There  is 
no  escape  from  this  life,  no  possibility 
of  buying  the  site  of  a  house,  in  building 
on  which  they  might  invest  their  savings 
of  money  and  time,  and  make  comforta- 
ble homes.  They  have  no  inducement  to 
accumulate  household  furniture,  books, 
or  any  objects  of  a  durable  nature.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  disadvantage  to  a  person, 
whose  lodging  is  rented  from  week  to 
week,  to  have  a  store  of  such  things. 
Some  of  my  acquaintances  earning  weekly 
wages  have  saved  from  100/.  to  200/. 
They  may  put  it  in  a  savings  bank  at  two 
or  three  per  cent,  interest,  or  place  it 
on  deposit  with  a  friendly  society  —  and 
probably  lose  it,  as  some  have  done. 
Land  cannot  be  obtained  io  small  par- 
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eels,  either  on  lease  or  to  buy.  This  is 
DOt  the  fault  of  the  landowners  —  except 
so  far  as  they  have  resisted  reform  —  but 
of  the  law,  with  its  heavy  costs,  coropli- 
cated  deeds,  and  doubtful  titles.  The 
prices  obtained  for  land  in  Switzeland, 
where  it  can  be  sold  by  the  yard,  are  amaz- 
ing; and  no  one  would  benefit  so  much 
as  owners  by  any  change  which  made 
land  easily  salable  with  a  secure  title  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  Lord  Salisbury 
lately  said  that  the  costs  of  land  transfer 
could  not  be  reduced  below  seven  per  cent* 
of  the  price.  But  for  the  purchase  of  small 
plots  suitable  for  building-sites,  the  costs 
of  transfer  at  present  would  probably 
be  nearer  fteven  hundred  per  cent;  if  it 
were  only  seven  per  cent,  on  small  lots, 
such  an  expense  would  be  no  obstacle 
whatever  to  the  sale.  Where  a  good 
system  of  registration  of  titles  prevails, 
the  expenses  of  transfer  of  land  do  not 
reach  one  per  cent.,  exclusive  of  the  duty 
which  is  imposed  in  some  cantons.  In 
canton  Vaud,  where  registration  of  titles 
prevails  and  good  surveys  exist,  a  duty 
of  three  per  cent,  is  charged  by  the  State 
on  transfers,  and  inclusive  of  this  I  have 
found  the  total  expense  of  transfer  in 
many  instances  to  be  under  four  per  cent. 
In  the  report  of  H.M.'s  representatives 
abroad  on  the  tenure  of  dwelling-houses 
in  the  countries  in  which  they  reside,  Mr. 
C.  C.  Thornton  says,  *' Absolute  owner- 
ship is  the  only  condition  known  to  the 
Swiss,  and  they  possess  no  idea  of  such 
tenures  as  exist  in  England,  viz.,  build- 
ing leases  for  ninety-nine  years,  copy- 
hold, estate  in  tail,  and  so  forth."  Happy 
are  the  people  in  such  a  case  1 

MuRROUGH  O'Brien. 
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From  Chambers'  Journal. 
THE  STUPID  COUPLE. 

AN  EPISODE  OF  THE  ATLANTIC. 

"  The  stupid  couple  "  —  at  least  that 
was  what  the  other  passengers  called 
them  during  the  first  few  days  of  the 
voyage,  after  the  ship  had  sailed  from 
Queenstown.  Not  that  they  were  so  very- 
stupid  either,  but  people  readily  get  nick- 
names on  board  a  vessel,  and  a  nickname 
once  acquired  is  apt  to  stick. 

John  Pierrepoint  and  his  wife  had  come 
on  board  the  Shasta  at  Queenstown  by 
the  last  tender  a  few  minutes  before  the 
propeller  commenced  to  revolve  slowly, 
and  they  had  not  yet  found  their  state- 
room,   when    the    signal,    **Full    speed 


ahead,"  passed  from  the  bridge  to  the 
engine-room;  and  the  throbbing  of  the 
great  engines  told  all  old  travellers  that 
their  voyage  was  commenced  in  earnest, 
and  that,  till  the  ship  entered  New  York 
harbor,  the  engines  would  not  rest  for  a 
moment  from  their  work  of  driving  the 
great  ship  on.  The  saloon  of  the  Shasta 
was  quite  full  of  cabin  passengers,  and 
she  had  many  steerage  and  second-cabin 
passengers  as  well.  She  was  the  largest 
and  newest  ship  of  the  line,  and  was  com- 
manded by  the  company's  commodore, 
Captain  Hood,  a  general  favorite,  and 
known  among  old  travellers  to  and  from 
America  as  the  luckiest  skipper  that  had 
ever  sailed  the  Atlantic.  Perhaps  it  was 
because  there  were  so  many  of  these  sea- 
soned travellers,  wise  in  the  ways  of 
steamers,  on  board,  that  John  Pierrepoint 
and  his  wife  seemed  to  be  particularly 
inexperienced  in  travel,  and  therefore  de- 
serving of  being  called  stupid ;  they  must 
certainly  never  have  taken  a  long  voyage 
before;  they  showed  no  disposition  to 
struggle  for  what  some  thought  the  best 
seats  at  table,  and  they  accepted  without 
a  grumble  the  stateroom  assigned  to  them, 
which  was  one  of  the  smallest  in  the  ship. 
In  fact,  they  were  too  easily  satisfied. 
The  Pierrepoints  were  reserved  because 
they  knew  no  one  on  board;  but  this 
seemed  to  give  them  no  concern,  they 
being  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  own 
society.  Many  of  the  American  families 
and  other  passengers  had  known  each 
other  at  home  or  had  met  before,  either 
in  other  ships  or  travelling  about  in  Eu- 
rope, and  were  like  a  large  party  of  old 
friends. 

This  journey  in  autumn  to  America  was 
what  the  Pierrepoints  called  their  wed- 
ding trip;  but  it  was  a  long-deferred  one, 
for  they  had  been  married  nearly  six  years, 
and  had  left  three  little  children  at  home 
in  careful  hands.  Before  they  were  mar- 
ried, they  had  really  settled  to  go  to 
America  for  their  wedding  trip;  but  just 
then  Mr.  Pierrepoint  had  inherited  a 
property,  and  each  vear  afterwards  sooie- 
thing  had  happened  to  prevent  their  plaa 
from  being  carried  out.  , 

The  weather  was  splendid  out  in  the 
Atlantic.  The  ocean  had  its  long,  low 
roll,  sometimes  showing  a  ripple  where 
the  wind  touched  it  tenderly,  and  some- 
times crisped  by  a  light  breeze,  which 
generally  died  away  at  sunset,  and  each 
day  the  voyagers  saw  a  red  sun  sinking 
into  the  water  right  ahead.  At  length, 
one  afternoon,  the  voyage  was  half  over 
—  mid-Atlantic  bad  been  reached.    Pierre* 
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poiDt  and  his  wife  were  far  aft  on  the 
poop,  close  to  the  rail,  he  reading,  and 
she  knitting,  as  their  custom  was.  She 
is  a  fair,  gracious  woman,  with  gray  eyes 
and  squirrel-colored  hair,  perhaps  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  He  is  a  long- 
limbed,  well-knit  fellow  of  thirty,  deep- 
chested  and  lean,  black-haired,  with  a 
crisp  beard  and  tawny  skin.  He  is  dressed 
in  one  of  his  old  white  flannel  cricketing 
suits,  with  a  hat  of  the  same  stuff.  Peo- 
ple wore  pretty  much  what  they  liked  on 
deck,  and  this  was  John  Pierrepoint's 
fancy;  while  some  of  the  other  gentle- 
men, with  tall  bats,  glorious  scarfs,  dia- 
mond pins,  and  everything  else  to  match, 
endeavored  by  their  dress  to  fascinate  the 
ladies,  who  were  sitting,  or  walking  about 
the  deck,  in  all  the  brilliant  colors  of  a 
flower  garden. 

There  was  one  passenger  who  attracted 
more  attention  than  any  other,  and  this 
was  not  a  young  lady,  nor  a  gentleman 
with  a  diamond  pin;  he  was  simply  a 
little  boy  of  eight ;  but  then  he  was  Cap- 
tain Hood's  son,  and  every  one  wished  to 
be  friendly  with  him  and  to  amuse  him. 
He  had  made  friends  of  all  the  passen- 
gers, and  was  quite  at  home  on  board, 
and  now  was  running  to  and  fro  on  the 
poop  among  the  groups  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  rolling  a  great  colored  ball  of 
hollow  india-rubber. 

Captain  Hood^s  home  was  on  the  Hud- 
son, a  few  miles  from  New  York  City. 
His  elder  children  were  girls,  and  little 
Jack  was  his  only  son.  It  had  been  an 
old  promise,  that  as  soon  as  Jack  was 
eight  years  of  age,  his  father  was  to  take 
him  a  voyage  to  England  and  back;  in- 
deed, from  the  time  that  Jack  was  ifour 
years  old,  he  had  talked  about  this  great 
treat  he  was  to  have;  and  in  the  mean 
time  his  interest  in  nautical  matters  grew 
large  by  watching  the  crafts  of  all  kinds 
passing  up  and  down  the  Hudson,  right 
in  front  of  the  windows  of  their  house. 
When  the  time  came,  and  Captain  Hood 
saw  he  could  take  Jack  over,  his  mother 
was  very  unwilling  to  let  him  go;  she 
feared  some  harm  might  happen  to  him, 
and  raised  all  the  difficulties  and  objec- 
tions she  possibly  could;  but  Jack  and 
his  father  carried  the  day.  The  first  east- 
ward run  of  the  Shasta  was  a  chance  not 
to  be  missed ;  and  the  weather  was  very 
fine,  and  settled.  Mrs.  Hood  with  her 
daughters  came  down  to  the  wharf  at  New 
York  to  see  the  steamer  off.  Her  last 
words  to  her  husband  were :  '*  Remember, 
if  you  don't  bring  Jack  safe  home,  you 
needn't  come  without  him."    The  captain 


remembered  these  words  later.  He  re- 
plied:  *'A11  right,  little  woman;  we'll  be 
back  with  you  for  breakfast  some  fine 
morning  in  less  than  five  weeks." 

During  the  voyage  to  Liverpool,  all 
went  well.  The  chief  stewardess  took 
Jack  under  her  special  care,  and  he  slept 
in  her  cabin.  While  the  ship  was  in  the 
Mersey,  Jack  and  his  friend  the  steward- 
ess went  to  stay  at  a  farm  in  Lancashire, 
and  only  came  down  a  day  or  two  before 
the  steamer  sailed  on  her  present  voyage. 
The  boy  was  now  quite  accustomed  to 
life  on  board  a  steamer,  and  went  where 
he  liked  all  over  the  ship;  the  brida;e  and 
the  steerage  were  the  only  forbidden 
places.  He  had  become  quit^  friendly 
with  many  of  the  sailors ;  and  he  had  not 
the  least  objection  to  a  confidential  chat 
with  some  of  the  grimy  and  half  naked 
stokers,  most  of  them  Irishmen,  who  came 
up  on  deck  when  they  could,  from  the 
depths  of  the  stoke-hole,  to  get  a  breath 
of  fresh  air.  The  solemn  old  Scotch  en- 
gineer was  his  particular  favorite. 

On  this  very  day,  when  the  voyage  was 
supposed  to  be  half  over,  and  before  the 
passengers  came  on  deck  to  enjoy  the 
evening  sun,  the  conversation  at  dinner 
had  turned  upon  the  subject  of  persons 
falling  overboard  from  a  ship  going  fast, 
and  the  chances  of  saving  them.  Various 
persons  at  the  table  told  their  experiences 
of  such  matters  ;  and  after  a  little  while, 
it  seemed  that  the  passengers  who  were 
joining  in  the  discussion  had  formed 
themselves  into  two  parties,  one  of  which, 
comprising  chiefly  the  landsmen  and 
younger  travellers  on  board,  seemed  to 
hold  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  simple 
enough  matter  to  pick  a  person  up  who 
had  fallen  over  in  daylight  and  in  fine 
weather.  **  If  he  can  swim,"  they  said, 
*'he  can  keep  himself  up  till  a  boat  is 
lowered  and  rows  to  him.  If  he  can't 
swim,  some  one  who  can,  jumps  over- 
board, and  holds  him  up  till  both  are  res- 
cued.' Or  a  life-buoy  is  thrown  to  him, 
and  that  keeps  him  up."  But  they  had 
to  admit  that  they  bad  never  seen  this 
done. 

The  other  party  at  table,  headed  by 
some  captains  of  ships  who  were  passen- 
gers by  the  Shasta,  and  some  of  the  older 
travellers,  were  of  a  different  opinion. 
They  said  that  help  almost  always  came 
too  late,  and  that  no  matter  how  quickly 
a  boat  is  lowered,  the  person  who  has 
fallen  over  is  left  so  far  astern  that  he 
sinks  before  he  can  be  found;  that,  from 
a  boat,  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  such  a 
small  object  as  a  roan's  head  among  the 
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hollows  of  the  waves,  and  this  even  id 
fioe  weather  and  with  good  light.  If  a 
man  is  a  very  good  swimmer  and  has 
presence  of  mind,  he  has  some  chance, 
for  he  can  keep  himself  up  a  long  time; 
and  if  a  boat  is  sent  after  him,  he  can  call 
to  it,  or  signal  it,  when  he  happens  to  rise 
on  a  wave  at  the  same  time  that  the  boat 
rises. 

One  skipper  told  a  story,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  relate  to  a  man.  He  said : 
'*  When  I  was  homeward  bound  from  In- 
dia last  time,  the  first  mate  had  a  splen- 
did large  cockatoo,  a  great  pet,  and  so 
tame  that  he  would  sit  on  your  finger. 
Well,  one  day  he  flew  overboard  and  set- 
tled down  on  the  water  astern.  We  bad 
just  come  into  the  north-east  trades,  and 
were  going  about  six  knots.  I  threw  all 
sails  aback  as  soon  as  I  could,  and  sent 
some  hands  in  our  quarter-boat  after  the 
bird.  It  took  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  to  get  the  boat  out,  and  all  the 
time  I  kept  my  eye  on  the  bird;  and 
when  the  boat  was  ofiF,  I  went  up  into 
the  mizzen  rigging  and  watched  the  poor 
cockatoo  for  a  long  time;  but  the  men  in 
the  boat  couldn't  find  it;  and  we  could 
not  succeed  in  directing  them  to  where  it 
was.     They  came  back  without  it.*' 

Another  captain  said:  "When  I  was 
in  a  steamer,  I  always  kept  one  boat 
ready  for  lowering,  with  cover  off  and 
oars  and  all  in  her;  but  it  takes  you  to  be 
very  quick  to  pick  a  man  up  who  has 
fallen  over.  Many  sailors  can't  swim, 
and  then  of  course  they  go  to  the  bottom 
at  once." 

Shortly  after  this,  the  passengers  came 
on  deck.  They  did  not  know  that,  this 
day,  the  thing  they  had  been  talking  about 
was  to  be  enacted  before  their  eyes. 

Jack  Hood  was  rolling  his  great  ball 
and  rushing  about  after  it  screaming  with 
defight,  when  suddenly,  after  a  strong 
throw,  it  fell  on  the  rail,  and  then,  with  a 
bound,  into  the  sea.  The  child  stood  still 
with  amazement  for  a  second ;  and  then, 
running  to  where  his  ball  had  disappeared, 
he  climbed  on  the  rail  to  see  what  had 
become  of  it;  and  before  any  hand  could 
reach  him,  he  had  fallen  over  into  the 
waves.  The  terrified  passengers  saw  him 
rise  to  the  surface  and  stretch  out  his 
arms,  while  the  seething  foam  from  the 
ship's  propeller  turned  him  round  and 
round  in  the  water,  and  the  ship  rushed 
on,  leaving  him  behind.  The  Pierrepoints 
were  not  very  near  the  place  where  little 
Jack  fell  over;  they  were  at  the  other  side 
of  the  deck;  but  Mrs.  Pierrepoint,  when 
she   saw   him   climbing,   laid    her    hand 
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quickly  on  her  husband's  shoulder.  He 
looked  up  instantly,  and  following  her 
eyes  to  the  spot,  saw  the  boy  just  as  he 
fell.  In  one  moment  he  was  on  his  feet, 
kicked  ofiE  his  canvas  shoes,  threw  his  hat 
on  the  deck,  and  turning  his  face  towards 
the  bridge,  where  he  knew  some  of  the 
ship's  officers  were  always  stationed,  be 
called  out  in  a  voice  which  rang  like  a 
trumpet  call  over  the  ship,  '*  Man  over- 
board ! "  Then,  with  a  quick  run  and 
leap,  he  had  cleared  the  rail,  and  the 
broken,  twisting  water  of  the  ship's  track 
had  closed  over  him.  He  was  on  the  sur- 
face again  in  a  moment,  and,  taking  a 
glance  back  at  the  ship,  to  know  his  posi- 
tion, stretched  out  into  a  long,  steady 
stroke  in  the  direction  where  he  knew  the 
child  was. 

Great  confusion  and  excitement  fell 
upon  the  passengers,  but  not  upon  the 
officers  of  the  ship.  Captain  Hood  was 
standing  on  the  bridge  talking  to  the  sec- 
ond officer,  when  he  heard  the  cry  of 
**  Man  overboard ! "  He  looked  aft,  and 
saw  a  man  disappearing  over  the  stern; 
then  he  saw  in  the  steamer's  wake  two 
heads,  one  dark,  and  the  other  small  and 
fair;  and  further  away,  floating  high,  the 
colored  ball.  A  sailor  who  was  cleaning 
some  brass-work  near  the  stern,  ran  for- 
ward, calling  out  to  the  captain :  "  Your 
son  has  fallen  overboard,  sir,  and  a  pas- 
senger has  jumped  after  him."  The  cap- 
tain's hand  was  on  the  engine-room  tele- 
graph, and  down  into  the  depth  of  the 
ship  went  the  signals.  The  engineer  and 
some  of  his  subordinates  were  sitting 
about  in  front  of  the  great  engines,  in  the 
mixture  of  lamplight  and  dim  daylighl 
which  pervades  that  region.  "Some  of  the 
men  had  stretched  themselves  out  on  the 
floor  of  checkered  iron  plates.  It  was 
an  idle  time.  The  engines  were  going 
full  speed  and  working  well ;  one  man  was 
telling  a  story,  when,  to  the  astonishment 
of  them  all,  the  telegraph  bell  rang,  and 
the  index,  which  pointed  to  "  Full  speed 
ahead,"  moved  across  the  dial  to  **  Stand 
by."  There  was  a  general  cry  of  "  What's 
wrong  ?  "  The  engineer  was  close  to  the 
wheel  which  controlled  the  engines,  and 
his  assistants  stood  by.  Again  the  bell 
rang,  and  the  index  pointed  to  **Stop." 
The  engines  came  to  a  stand,  the  revolo* 
tions  of  the  propeller  stopped,  a  strange 
quiet  fell  on  the  engine-room ;  and  the 
tremor  all  over  the  ship  ceased.  They  all 
watched  the  telegraph.  The  bell  rang 
again,  and  the  index  moved  to  **  Astera 
—  slow  ; "  and  again  in  a  minute  or  two, 
to  "  Half." 
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The  enj^ineer  now  had  time  to  speak  : 
**What*s  wron^  on  deck?  One  of  you 
run  up  and  bring  down  word  quick." 

Mickey,  a  fireman,  with  bare  feet  and 
bare  shoulders,  was  standing  at  the  foot 
of  the  almost  perpendicular  iron  ladder; 
and  at  the  engineer's  word,  he  ran  up  as 
nimbly  as  a  monkey ;  but  he  did  not  re- 
turn ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  another  man 
went  up,  who  returned  immediately,  all 
breathless,  and  told  the  others  what  had 
occurred ;  and  that  he  had  seen  the  first 
messenger,  Mickey,  in  the  boat  which  had 
been  sent  off  to  the  rescue.  All  who 
could  then  went  up  on  deck,  to  see  the 
result.  The  head  engineer  would  not  quit 
his  post.  The  reversing  of  the  engines 
had  now  brought  the  steamer  to  a  stand. 
The  next  signal  came  down,  **  Slow  ; " 
and  the  good  steamer  moved  slowly  back- 
wards on  her  track. 

When  the  first  alarm  was  given,  and 
while  the  captain,  who  never  lost  his  pres- 
ence of  mind  for  a  moment,  was  commu- 
nicating with  the  engine  room,  he  made  a 
sign  to  the  second  officer,  who  called  out : 
*'  Man  overboard  I  Stand  by  to  lower  away 
the  gig."  The  sailors  who  were  on  deck 
ran  to  obey  this  order.  A  boat's  crew  of 
four  hands  and  a  cockswain  were  at  once 
ready.  The  boat  was  safely  lowered,  and 
the  men  were  at  the  oars.  Before  she 
cast  off,  the  cockswain  cried  :  '*  I  want  a 
man  for  the  boat's  bow."  Mickey  the 
fireman  waited  for  no  orders,  but  laying 
hold  of  the  ropes,  swung  himself  over,  and 
slid  down  into  the  bow  of  the  boat,  which 
at  once  rowed  quickly  away.  Before  it 
set  o£E,  Mrs.  Pierrepoint  ran  over  to  the 
side  and  threw  down  into  the  boat's  stern 
the  Scotch  plaid  on  which  her  husband 
bad  been  lying. 

Mrs.  Pierrepoint  was  quite  calm;  but 
the  other  passengers  seemed  afraid  to  ap- 
proach her ;  they  did  not  know  just  what 
to  say  —  whether  to  congratulate  her  on 
her  husband's  daring,  or  to  condole  with 
her  upon  his  danger.  Some  of  the  ladies 
were  in  hysterics;  all  were  watching  with 
the  greatest  concern  the  course  of  the 
boat,  and  trying  to  make  out  the  child  and 
the  swimmer  among  the  waves  far  astern ; 
for  the  steamer  had  run  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  before  the  boat  was  ready  to 
leave  her. 

The  men  in  the  boat  rowed  fiercely. 
The  passengers  could  see  the  cockswain 
and  the  bowman  standing  up,  trying  to 
distinguish  something  where  the  waves 
lifted;  but  even  with  glasses,  they  could 
see  nothing  of  the  swimmer. 

A  famous  general,  who  had  marched 
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with  a  great  army  to  victory,  was  on  board ; 
he  did  not  know  the  Fierrepoints  ;  but  he 
came  up  now  to  Mrs.  Pierrepoint,  and 
holding  his  hat  in  his  hand,  said  :  **  Mad- 
am, your  brave  husband  has  done  a  noble 
act.  It  is  grand  to  see  such  pluck  and 
dash.  I  trust  you  will  have  him  back 
soon.  Will  you  come  up  on  the  bridge 
beside  the  captain,  where  you  can  have  a 
much  better  outlook  over  the  sea;  and 
perhaps  you  will  make  use  of  my  binocu- 
lar ?  " 

**  Oh,  thank  you,"  she  said.  '*  I  shall 
be  glad  to  have  your  glass,  and  to  go  on 
the  bridge  —  if  the  captain  allows  me," 
she  added  smiling.  "But  I  don't  think 
my  husband  is  in  danger;  he  has  often 
been  a  long  time  in  the  water,  and  can 
swim  well  in  his  clothes.  There  is  still 
plenty  of  light  fo^he  boat  to  find  him.  I 
only  hope  he  may  catch  that  dear  little 
child  in  time.  The  boat  should  reach 
them  soon." 

The  general  led  Mrs.  Pierrepoint  up  to 
the  bridge,  and  said  a  word  to  the  captain. 
The  captain  at  once  came  over,  saying: 
**The  boat  is  close  to  them  now;  1  saw 
them  less  than  a  minute  ago  through  my 
glass  on  the  top  of  a  wave." 

•*  Do  you  see  them  ?  Are  they  to- 
gether?" asked  Mrs.  Pierrepoint. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  captain  ;  **  I  believe 
they  are."  Bu<  his  voice  was  now  broken, 
and  he  took  hold  of  Mrs.  Pierrepoint's 
hand.  *'  I  watched  my  child  from  here, 
with  the  glass,  till  at  last  he  floated  so  low 
that  I  could  scarcely  see  him  ;  and  just  as 
he  seemed  sinking,  your  husband  dashed 
across  the  spot  where  he  was,  and  I  saw 
by  a  wave  of  his  hand  towards  the  ship 
that  he  had  caught  him.  He  is  now  wait- 
ing for  the  boat.  What  a  splendid  swim- 
mer he  is  I" 

**  O  yes ;  he  is  a  good  swimmer.  I  am 
so  glad  he  was  near,"  said  Mrs.  Pierre- 
point. **  I  believe,  captain,  he  will  bring 
back  your  little  boy  safe." 

When  Pierrepoint  sprang  over,  he  had 
been  so  quick,  that  he  was  not  very  far 
from  the  child ;  but  he  knew  that  all  de- 
pended on  reaching  him  soon,  and  he 
could  only  see  him  now  and  then,  when 
the  waves  lifted  them  both  at  the  same 
time,  but  those  glimpses  gave  him  the  di- 
rection ;  and  without  minding  in  the  least 
the  fact  that  the  steamer  was  receding 
from  him  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  an 
hour,  and  that  he  was  left  alone  in  the 
middle  of  the  great  Atlantic  with  no  one 
near  him  but  a  little  sinking  child,  he 
swam  on  as  quickly  as  possible,  saw  the 
child  on  the  side  of  a  wave,  made  a  dash 
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at  him,  and  caught  him  by  the  arm  as  he 
was  sinking.  Jack's  fears  had  got  the 
better  of  him ;  he  had  given  up  hope ;  but 
now  he  roused  up,  and  with  a  cry,  caught 
John  Pierrepoint's  beard.  Pierrepoint 
raised  the  child's  head  as  far  as  he  dared, 
and  placed  his  little  cheek  against  his 
own,  while  passing  his  left  arm  round 
Jack's  waist.  Jack  began  to  recover  from 
his  fright,  and  as  he  had  often  bathed  in 
colder  water  than  this,  he  did  not  mind 
the  sea  so  much,  now  that  he  had  some- 
thing to  hold  on  to. 

**  Well,  Jacky,  how  are  you  now,  and 
what  made  you  jump  into  the  water?" 
asked  Pierrepoint. 

**Oh,  take  me  back  to  papa  —  take  me 
back  to  the  steamer!  Where  is  the 
steamer?" 

**  Now  you  must  k^ep  quiet,  and  not 
fret,"  said  Pierrepoint.  *•  We  have  just 
to  wait  here  till  we  are  sent  for.  Your 
father  is  sending  a  boat  for  us.  Are  you 
cold,  Jacky  ?  " 

**No;  not  very  cold;  but  show  me 
where  the  steamer  is." 

"  Well,"  said  Pierrepoint,  "rub  the  salt 
water  out  of  your  eyes  against  my  cheek, 
and  ril  turn  round  till  we  face  the  steamer ; 
then,  when  we  rise  on  the  top  of  a  wave, 
you  must  look  quick." 

They  looked ;  and  there  was  the  great 
steamer  with  her  four  roasts  and  low  red 
funnels,  with  clouds  of  white  steam  rush- 
ing out  of  her  escape-pipes,  as  she  lay 
almost  stationary  on  the  water  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away. 

Pierrepoint  could  see  that  the  upper 
decks  and  bulwarks  and  the  lower  rigging 
were  swarming  with  people;  everyone  on 
board  seemed  to  have  come  up.  When 
they  rose  on  the  next  wave,  a  great  change 
had  taken  place  for  them  —  the  sun  had 
set.  Pierrepoint  saw  it  disappear  as  the 
wave  lifted  them,  and  the  surface  of  the 
water  became  a  dark  gray  ;  but  the  strong 
light  still  shone  for  a  few  seconds  longer 
on  the  funnels  and  masts  of  the  steamer. 

Pierrepoint  with  his  little  burden  floated 
so  low  that  the  men  in  the  boat  had  not 
yet  seen  him ;  but  he  had  seen  the  boat 
just  as  the  sun  disappeared,  and  now 
knew  where  to  look  for  it.  He  pulled  a 
white  handkerchief  out  of  his  coat-pocket, 
and  when  they  were  on  the  top  of  a  sea, 
he  gave  a  shout  and  waved ;  but  the  call 
was  unheeded ;  the  sea  sank  from  under 
them,  and  they  were  in  the  hollow  before 
the  boat  had  risen.  The  next  time  he 
succeeded.  As  the  boat  rose,  the  cock- 
swain heard  a  call,  and  saw  the  swimmers 
on  a  wave.    The  boat's  course  was  slightly 


altered,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  boat  had 
them  alongside. 

All  this  time,  Pierrepoint  had  been 
treading  water  quietly,  only  keeping  a 
lookout,  and  encouraging  Jack  to  keep  up 
his  heart;  but  Jacky  could  not  have  kept 
up  much  longer.  The  fright  and  cold 
were  telling  upon  him,  and  as  the  boat 
came  up,  his  big  eyes  closed,  and  his 
cheek  dropped  heavily  against  Pierre- 
point's. 

The  cockswain  now  took  charge  of  the 
situation.  **  Don't  be  in  a  hurry,  sir,"  he 
called.     "  How  is  the  boy  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  think  he  is  all  right,"  said 
Pierrepoint;  *'be  was  quite  lively  a  min- 
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The  cockswain  then  called :  "  Be  care- 
ful now;  steady,  lads,  there ;  be  very  care- 
ful. One  of  you  catch  the  child  by  the 
arm,  another  of  you  lay  hold  of  the  gentle- 
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man. 

Pierrepoint  had  laid  his  hand  lightly  on 
the  boat's  gunwale  and  still  held  Jacky 
firmly.  Mickey  the  fireman  fastened  his 
toes  among  the  bottom  boards  of  the  boat, 
and  stretching  down  till  his  face  almost 
touched  the  water,  caught  little  Jacky  first 
by  one  arm  and  then  by  both,  and  with  a 
dexterous  twist  raised  him  quietly  from 
the  water  and  laid  him  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat.  Two  of  the  sailors  then  caught 
Pierrepoint  by  the  shoulders  and  pulled 
him  in;  then  they  patted  him  on  the 
breast  and  back,  a  way  that  sailors  have 
of  expressing  sympathy  and  approval; 
and  then  they  cheered  and  waved  their 
caps  towards  the  ship.  The  rowers  again 
took  their  places,  the  boat  was  quietly 
turned,  and  the  men  rowed  back  towards 
the  steamer. 

Mr.  Pierrepoint  and  Mickey  attended  to 
the  child.  His  color  now  returned,  and 
his  eyes  opened,  and  he  sat  up,  the  water 
running  out  of  his  linen  clothes.  Pierre- 
point's  eye  now  caught  sight  of  his  plaid 
lying  in  the  boat,  and  be  asked  the  cock- 
swain to  pass  it  to  him. 

"  A  lady  threw  it  ia  as  we  were  leaving,'* 
the  steersman  said. 

"  O  yes;  I  know  very  well  who  the  lady 
was,"  Pierrepoint  replied.  "  I  wish  I  had 
her  here  just  now  to  take  care  of  the  boy." 
Then,  seeing  in  what  a  womanly,  gentle 
way  Mickey  was  handling  the  child,  he 
said  :  "  My  black  friend,  I'll  appoint  you 
nurse,  if  Jacky  does  not  mind  the  soot." 

Jacky  h>oked  up,  and  recognizing  the 
fireman  as  one  of  his  friends,  put  his  arms 
round  his  grimy  neck. 

"Sure,  sir,"  said  Mickey,  "Master 
Jacky  knows  me  quite  well." 
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•*Then,"  said  Pierrepoint,  "pull  off  his 
wet  clothes  and  roll  him  up  in  the  plaid." 

This  was  doDe,  and  Jacky  felt  quite 
warm  and  dry.  Mickey  kept  him  on  his 
knee,  rolled  up  like  a  mummy. 

One  of  the  sailors  handed  Pierrepoint 
an  old  rough  jacket,  which  he  pulled  on 
over  his  wet  clothes. 

The  steamer  had  drifted  round  till  her 
broadside  was  towards  the  boat,  and  there- 
fore, as  she  could  do  nothing  to  lessen  the 
distance,  the  men  in  the  boat  had  to  do 
the  more  rowing,  and  they  got  on  but 
slowly,  for  the  sea  was  a  little  rougher, 
and  the  light  was  going.  The  captain 
still  stood  on  the  Shasta's  bridge,  watch- 
ingthe  boat  through  his  binocular.  He 
saw  Pierrepoint  and  the  boy  pulled  in,  and 
then  he  could  only  see  that  the  men 
seemed  busy  about  something  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat;  after  that,  he  saw  Pierre- 
point sitting  up,  and  a  brown  bundle  in 
the  Arcman's  arms.  He  knew  this  was 
his  boy,  rolled  up  in  something;  but  he 
could  not  help  questioning  within  himself 
whether  his  boy  was  coming 'back  to  him 
alive  or  dead. 

Mrs.  Pierrepoint  was  still  beside  Cap- 
tain Hood,  and  felt  that  she  knew  what 
was  passing  in  his  mind.  The  boat  was 
now  much  nearer;  they  were  both  watch- 
ing it  intently,  but  the  light  was  failing. 
At  the  same  moment,  they  both  saw  Mr. 
Pierrepoint  stand  up  and  wave  his  right 
hand  in  a  peculiar  way. 

**  That  was  a  signal,  madam  ;  what  does 
it  mean  ?"  asked  the  captain. 

**  Wait  a  minute  till  he  repeats.  Yes; 
I  see  it  plainly  this  time.  He  says,  All 
well,"  replied  Mrs.  Pierrepoint. 

These  words  were  heard  by  some  of  the 
ship's  officers  and  passengers  who  stood 
near,  and  they  raised  a  cheer,  which  was 
taken  up  all  over  the  deck,  and  passed 
across  the  water  to  the  boat,  which  was 
getting  near. 

"Thank  God!"  said  Captain  Hood, 
**  We  will  soon  have  them  on  board  again." 
He  then  left  the  bridge  in  charge  of  the 
first  officer,  and  went  aft,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Pierrepoi-nt,  to  the  place  where  the 
gig  would  be  brought  on  board.  Here  the 
quartermaster  made  a  clear  space  on  deck, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  space  stood  the 
captain,  Mrs.  Pierrepoint,  and  the  stew- 
ardess. To  her  Mrs.  Pierrepoint  said: 
"Order  a  warm  bath  to  be  ready  for  the 
child;"  and  a  steward  was  sent  down  to 
have  this  done. 

The  boat  was  now  alongside  under  the 
davits ;  the  oars  were  unshipped ;  the 
books  of  the  lifting-tackle  were  fixed  in 
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the  rings  for  raising  the  boat;  all  the 
hands  but  two  climbed  up  the  tackle 
ropes,  to  lighten  the  boat,  and  then  a  num- 
ber of  willing  hands  hauled  away  upon  the 
tackle.  The  boat  left  the  water,  and 
mounted  slowly  high  into  the  air  till  it  was 
above  the  level  of  the  ship's  bulwarks  ;  the 
davits  were  swung  round,  and  the  boat 
was  gently  lowered  upon  the  deck.  Then 
a  mighty  cheer  burst  out,  hats  and  hand- 
kerchiefs were  waved,  and  cheer  upon 
cheer  rang  over  the  water. 

Little  Jack  looked  out  of  his  plaid  with 
a  smile  on  his  face,  while  Mickey  handed 
his  precious  bundle  into  Captain  Hood's 
arms;  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  Jack 
was  having  a  warm  bath,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  his  friend  the  stewardess ; 
and  a  little  later  be  was  in  the  saloon  with 
dry  clothes  on,  as  merry  as  if  nothing 
whatever  had  happened. 

When  Pierrepoint  stepped  on  the  deck, 
he  took  his  wife's  hand  in  his  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  then  a  rush  was  made  at  him, 
and  both  his  hands  were  shaken  till  he 
thought  his  arms  would  be  pulled  off;  but 
the  captain  came  on  deck  at  once  and  bore 
him  off  to  one  of  the  bathrooms,  where  a 
warm  bath  awaited  him.  A  steward  brought 
him  a  supply  of  dry  clothes;  and  in  half 
an  hour  he  was  in  the  saloonj  and  had  to 
undergo  another  course  of  handshaking. 

The  captain  said  all  he  had  to  say  in  a 
very  few  words,  and  with  a  hand  grasp 
which  said  more  than  words. 

The  "stupid  couple  "  were  now  the  he- 
roes of  the  ship  ;  and  when  the  Shasta  ar- 
rived in  New  York  harbor,  John  Pierre- 
point managed,  by  the  captain's  help,  to 
escape  being  interviewed  by  the  reporters. 
The  reporters,  however,  heard  the  story  in 
all  its  details  from  the  passengers  and 
officers,  and  the  Pierrepoints  found  them- 
selves famous. 

Before  the  passengers  separated,  such 
a  number  of  invitations  were  offered  to 
the  Pierrepoints,  that,  had  they  been  able, 
they  might  have  spent  a  year  or  two  in 
America  merely  paying  visits.  Some  of 
these  invitations  they  were  able  to  accept. 

Captain  Hood  carried  them  off  at  once 
to  his  house  on  the  Hudson,  where  little 
Jack  was  the  first  to  bring  his  mother  an 
account  of  the  event  of  the  voyage. 

The  Pierrepoints  returned  to  England 
for  Christmas  without  any  sea  adventures ; 
but  before  they  had  been  two  days  in 
America,  John  Pierrepoint  wrote  to  his 
father  to  tell  of  their  safe  arrival  in  Amer- 
ica, and  he  addressed  the  letter :  "  The 
Earl  of  Hurst,  Hurstpierpoint,  Sussex, 
England." 
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From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
CONTEMPORARY    LIFE    AND    THOUGHT 
IN  TURKEY. 

A  FEW  months  since  an  old  Turk  anx- 
iously inquired  what  was  the  meaning  of 
all  the  talk  about  war  in  Europe.  He 
added,  **  I  can^t  understand  it  at  all.  I  only 
know  that  the  pot  is  boiling,  and  when  the 
cover  comes  down  it  is  certain  to  fall  on 
our  heads."  Wiser  men  than  he  have 
long  since  come  to  the  same  conclusion, 
and  the  prospect  of  a  war  between  En- 
gland and  Russia  created  a  state  of  anx- 
iety and  alarm  here  from  which  we  have 
not  yet  recovered. 

No  one  can  fully  appreciate  this  feeling, 
or  understand  the  motives  which  actuate 
Turkish  statesmen,  who  does  not  bear  in 
mind  the  heavy  losses  of  Turkey  and  the 
rapid  decline  of  her  power  since  the  Cri- 
mean War,  which  closed  only  thirty  years 
ago,  and  which  was  supposed  to  have 
given  a  new  lease  of  life  to  this  empire. 
A  sad  life  it  has  been  I  In  these  years 
Turkey  has  almost  lost  her  hold  upon 
Europe.  The  Danube  is  no  longer  a 
Turkish  river.  Wallachia  and  Moldavia 
have  disappeared  in  the  independent  king- 
dom of  Roumania.  There  is  no  longer  a 
Turkish  garrison  at  Belgrade,  and  Servia 
as  well  as  Montenegro  is  independent. 
The  old  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina, from  which  Turkey  drew  some  of 
her  best  soldiers,  have  been  seized  by  Aus- 
tria, who  is  already  coveting  Macedonia 
in  addition.  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Rou- 
melia,  the  richest  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire, have  gone  forever  from  under  Turk- 
ish rule,  and  the  boundary  of  the  empire 
has  come  down  to  within  about  eighty 
miles  of  Constantinople  on  the  Black  Sea. 
Greece  also  has  taken  her  share,  and 
pushed  up  her  frontier  nearly  to  Salonica. 
Albania  is  held  only  by  a  military  occu- 
pation, and  is  in  constant  revolt.  There 
is  but  little  left  of  the  magnificent  Euro- 
pean empire  which  belonged  to  the  sultan 
thirty  years  ago. 

In  Africa,  France  is  in  Tunis,  England 
in  Egypt, and  Italy  on  the  Red  Sea;  Trip- 
oli is  threatened.  Only  the  Asiatic  prov- 
inces and  the  islands  remain.  Of  these, 
England  has  taken  Cyprus.  Crete  is  un- 
der European  protection,  and  so  is  Leb- 
anon, and  Russia  holds  Batoum  and 
Kars,  with  a  large  slice  of  Armenia.  Eu- 
rope has  also  acquired  the  right  by  treaty 
to  interfere  in  Armenia  and  Macedonia. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  the  empire,  which 
had  no  debt  of  any  importance  at  the  close 
of  the  Crimean  War,  has  become  hope- 
lessly bankrupt,  and  the  annual  revenue 


falls  below  the  necessary  expenses  not- 
withstanding the  great  increase  of  taxa- 
tion. Constantinople  itself  has  lost  much 
of  its  commercial  importance,  and  is  stead- 
ily declining.  The  completion  of  the  rail- 
way to  Vienna  will  put  an  end  to  what 
remains  of  its  trade  with  Bulgaria  and 
Roumelia. 

It  is  easy  for  the  people  of  Europe  to 
forget  all  this,  but  here  it  is  never  forgot- 
ten, even  for  an  hour,  and  we  are  always 
ready  to  ask  at  ^ny  rumor  of  war.  What 
are  we  to  lose  next  ?  No  matter  what  the 
war  may  be,  we  have  everything  to  lose 
and  nothing  to  gain.  Turkey  is  afraid  to 
be  on  too  intimate  terms  with  England 
lest  she  should  provoke  Russia.  She  can- 
not throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  Rus- 
sia because  she  fears  England  and  Aus- 
tria. She  has  no  faith  in  France  since 
the  Tunis  affair.  She  has  found  that 
when  her  friends  **  consolidate "  her  em- 
pire, it  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  when 
her  enemies  dismember  it.  It  is  not 
strange  that  she  looks  to  the  strong  man 
of  Europe  as  iter  forlorn  hope.  Bismarck 
is  powerful.  He  is  not  a  neighbor,  and  is 
not  supposed  to  have  immediate  designs 
upon  any  part  of  the  empire.  What  is 
better,  England,  France,  Russia,  and  Aus- 
tria are  all  afraid  of  him. 

In  the  prospect  of  a  war  between  En- 
gland and  Russia,  the  only  hope  of  Tur- 
key was  in  maintaining  absolute  neutrality 
under  the  protection  of  Germany,  and  do 
man  here  saw  this  more  clearly  than  the 
sultan  himself.  Neither  Russia  nor  En- 
gland had  anything  to  offer  him  to  tempt 
him  to  become  her  ally.  It  is  of  do  use  to 
speculate  now  upon  the  question  whether 
Germany  would  have  secured  this  neutral- 
ity to  Turkey,  or  whether  Turkey  would 
have  finally  allied  herself  to  England  or 
Russia.  My  purpose  is  simply  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  influence  of  the  calamities 
of  the  last  thirty  years  upon  the  Turkish 
mind.  The  one  purpose  of  the  Turk  is  to 
defend  and  strengthen  what  remains  of 
his  empire,  and  he  has  no  faith  in  any  of 
his  old  allies.  He  may,  at  some  time,  be 
driven  into  a  new  alliance  with  some  one 
of  them.  He  may  try  to  play  one  against 
another,  but  he  will  trust  none  of  theou 
Any  policy  which  is  based  upon  winning 
the  hearty  confidence  of  the  sultan  is  fore- 
doomed to  failure. 

With  Germany  the  case  is  different,  and 
she  has  more  influence  at  Constantinople 
to-day  than  any  other  European  power. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  win  her  good-will 
and  secure  her  protection.  But  I  doubt 
whether  the  case  is  so  different  as  appears 
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at  first  si^ht.  The  sultan  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  be  Ignorant  of  the  relations  be- 
tween Germany  and  the  empires  of  Aus- 
tria and  Russia.  Some  one  is  sure  to 
have  told  him  of  the  rumor  that  Germany 
is  thiokini;  of  Asia  Minor  as  a  more  favor- 
able field  for  colonization  than  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific.  More  than  all,  Germany  is 
a  Christian  power,  and  therefore  as  little 
to  be  trusted  in  an  emergency  for  the  de- 
fence of  Mohammedanism  as  any  other. 

She  is  simply  not  associated  with  any 
of  the  losses  of  the  last  thirty  years,  not 
occupying  any  Turkish  territory,  and  in- 
clined to  accept  the  friendly  advances  of 
the  sultan.  No  one  will  accuse  either 
party  of  acting  unwisely  in  taking  advan- 
tage of  these  circumstances,  and  making 
the  most  of  them.  Although  Bismarck 
*' would  not  sacrifice  one  Pomeranian  sol- 
dier" for  the  sake  of  the  sultan,  or  the 
sultan  one  Anatolian  Turk  for  Bismarck, 
still  there  is  nothing  lost,  and  much  to  be 
gained,  by  both  parties  in  this  friendly 
informal  alliance,  and  it  must  be  taken 
into  account  by  any  power  seeking  alli- 
ance with  Turkey. 

It  is  probable  that  a  somewhat  similar 
feeling  has  led  the  sultan  to  seek  an  alli- 
ance with  the  United  States.  That  coun- 
try has  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
dismemberment  of  Turkey,  and  has  no  de- 
signs against  her.  Her  late  minister,  Gen- 
eral Wallace,  was  perhaps  the  sultan's 
most  intimate  friend,  and  his  advice  was 
asked,  if  not  followed,  on  most  important 
occasions.  It  is  understood  that  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  secure  American  inter- 
vention in  Egypt  at  a  critical  moment ;  but 
there  is  little  reason  to  expect  that  this 
friendship  will  ever  develop  into  any  seri- 
ous alliance.  There  can  hardly  be  any 
inclination  in  America  to  meddle  with  the 
Eastern  question,  which  has  so  long  been 
the  torment  of  Europe. 

The  truth  is,  that  Turkey  stands  alone, 
and  that,  in  view  of  the  events  of  the  past 
thirty  years,  she  feels  it  more  keenly  than 
ever  before.  She  seeks  security  now  in 
skilful  diplomacy,  directed  by  the  sultan 
himself,  and  in  the  development  of  her 
power  as  the  empire  of  the  caliph,  the 
leader  of  the  Mohammedan  world. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  sultan,  who 
is  no  doubt  a  sincere  believer,  this  is  the 
highest  wisdom,  and  I  cannot  but  admire 
the  boldness  and  skill  with  which  he  fights 
his  battle —  alone  against  the  world.  He 
has  certainly  won  the  sympathy  and  ad- 
miration of  all  those  who  have  come  in 
close  contact  with  him,  as  a  true  king, 
born  for  better  days.     It  is  not  for  roe  to 


criticise  his  position;  I  am  simply  a  re- 
porter of  contemporary  life  and  thought 
as  I  see  it.  I  have  spoken  of  the  sultan 
as  alone,  not  simply  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  he  has  no  ally  whom  he  fully  trusts, 
but  also  because  he  alone  conducts  the 
affairs  of  the  empire.  His  ministers  are 
simply  his  clerks,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  man  in  whom  he  fully  confides.  The 
inconveniences  resulting  from  this  are 
obvious,  and  they  are  felt  not  only  in 
Constantinople  by  those  who  occupy  high 
posts  and  by  all  who  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  government,  but  equally  in  all 
parts  of  the  empire.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  credence  is  to  be  given  to  the  ru- 
mors of  serious  discontent  which  have 
been  current  all  this  year;  but  in  the 
present  critical  position  of  the  empire 
there  must  be  serious  differences  of  opin- 
ion among  enlightened  men  as  to  what 
can  be  done  to  save  it. 

There  are  some,  even  among  the  lead- 
ing Turks,  who  hold  what  may  be  called 
the  European  view  of  the  situation.  They 
feel  as  deeply  as  others  the  calamities 
which  have  fallen  upon  Turkey,  but  they 
think  that  they  are  due  primarily  to  the 
mistakes  of  the  Turkish  government  it- 
self, and  not  to  any  foreign  alliances. 
They  have  no  faith  in  any  great  Moham- 
medan revival,  and  no  faith  in  the  power 
of  Turkey  alone  to  resist  the  advance  of 
Russia  and  Austria.  They  would  encour- 
age the  material  development  of  the  coun- 
try, welcome  foreign  capital,  and  make  a 
serious  alliance  with  England.  There  are 
men  with  such  ideas,  but,  so  far  as  I 
know,  they  have  no  influence  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

The  mission  of  Sir  Drummond  WolfiE 
to  Constantinople  has  roused  the  curiosity 
of  the  people  and  attracted  general  atten- 
tion. As  1  do  not  know  what  the  object 
of  his  mission  may  be  and  have  no  gift  of 
prophecy,  I  have  no  opinion  to  express 
about  it.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  gen- 
eral impression  at  Constantinople  is  that 
he  has  come  on  a  fooPs  errand  — that  the 
sultan,  who  is  never  in  haste  to  decide 
any  question,  great  or  small,  will  enter 
into  no  serious  negotiations  with  a  gov- 
ernment which  may  not  be  in  existence 
three  months  hence.  If  he  has  come  to 
offer  to  restore  Egypt  to  Turkey,  his  offer 
will  no  doubt  be  gladly  accepted.  Even 
Cyprus  would  not  be  refused.  I  can 
think  of  no  other  proposition  which  he 
could  make  which  would  awaken  any  en- 
thusiasm at  Constantinople,  or  fall  in  with 
the  official  view  of  the  true  policy  of  the 
empire. 
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Those  who  are  most  sano^uine  id  regard 
to  his  success  believe  that  his  mission  is 
simply  desicrned  to  bring  about  a  better 
understanding  and  more  cordial  relations 
between  England  and  Turkey — to  do 
away  with  the  unpleasant  impression  left 
upon  the  mind  of  the  sultan  by  Lord 
Dufferin  ;  but  the  fact  that  a  special  com- 
missioner has  been  appointed  to  treat  with 
the  sultan  would  imply  that  he  brings  defi- 
nite proposals  of  some  kind  in  relation  to 
Egypt. 

The  Egyptian  question  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult and  complicated  one  as  seen  from 
London,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  Con- 
stantinople it  is  very  simple.  Egypt  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and 
England  has  no  more  right  to  occupy 
it  than  Russia  would  have  to  occupy  Con- 
stantinople. All  that  England  has  to  do 
is  to  withdraw  her  troops  and  leave  the 
sultan  to  deal  as  it  seems  to  him  best 
with  his  vassal.  He  neither  needs  nor 
wishes  any  foreign  aid.  He  feels  quite 
strong  enough  to  restore  peace  to  Egypt, 
and  to  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  in  the 
Soudan.  Any  English  government  which 
is  ready  to  adopt  the  same  view  can  make 
a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Turkey. 

Much  is  said  in  Constantinople  just  now 
of  the  efforts  of  Russia  to  secure  the  good- 
will of  the  sultan  and  prevent  the  success 
of  Sir   Drummond   Wolff's   mission.     It 
goes  without  saying  that  Russia  will  do 
what  she  can  to  accomplish  these  objects. 
It  may  seem  to  those  unfamiliar  with  the 
course  of  events  at  Constantinople  that 
the  traditional  enemy  of  Turkey  ought  not 
to  have  much  influence  here ;  but  it  is  gen- 
erally more  important  for  a  weak  nation 
to  conciliate  powerful  enemies  than  to 
ofiEend  them  in  the  interest  of  those  from 
whom  it  has  nothing  to  fear.     More  than 
one  English  ambassador  here  has  found 
himself  powerless  against  Russian  influ- 
ence because  the  Turks  felt  that  it  was 
perfectly  safe  to  put  off  England,  but  very 
unsafe  to  resist  Russia.     I   think  it  has 
been   generally  true  since  the   Crimean 
War  that  Russian  influence  has  been  more 
effective  at  Constantinople  than  English, 
and  I  cannot  recall  any  period  when  Rus- 
sia has  been  more  active  or  more  compla- 
cent here  than  she  is  now,  and  the  impres- 
sion exists  among  the  Turks  that  at  pres- 
ent they  have  nothing  to  fear  and  little  to 
hope  from   England.     Under  these    cir- 
cumstances it  is  the  general  opinion  that 
Russian    influence   will   prevail    now    in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  England  is  excep- 
tionally fortunate  in  having  Sir  William 
White  at  Constanntinople  as  her  repre- 


sentative. So  long  as  be  remains  it  ts 
certain  that  no  mistakes  will  be  made  at 
the  embassy.  In  all  this  question,  how- 
ever, everything  depends  upon  what  Sir 
Drummond  Wolff  is  commissioned  to 
offer  the  Turks  in  Egypt.  The  current 
opinion  of  which  1  have  spoken  is  based 
chiefly  on  the  experience  of  past  years,  oo 
the  fact  that  the  sultan  is  supposed  to 
have  no  faith  in  a  positive  active  alliance 
with  either  England  or  Russia,  and  on  the 
fact  that  Russia  demands  nothing  but  a 
friendly  neutrality,  which  is  what  the 
Turks  generally  would  prefer. 

It  is  perhaps  quite  as  well  for  Turkey  to 
avoid  an  intimate  alliance  with  the  Euro- 
pean powers,  but  her  distrust  of  foreigners 
is  carried  so  far  that  she  discourages  the 
investment  of  foreign  capital  in  Turkey. 
This  is  a  positive  evil.     The  country  is 
poor,  very  poor,  and  growing  poorer  every 
day.     Its  great  want  is  active  capital  to 
develop  its  resources,  which  are  either 
lying  idle  or    wasting    away    under  the 
burden  of  oppressive  taxation.     The  for- 
eign capital  which  is  seeking  safe  invest- 
ment would  infuse  a  new  life  into  Turkey, 
and  at  once  increase  the  revenues  of  the 
government,  if    it    were    encouraged   to 
come,  but,  on  the  contrary,  everything  is 
done  to  keep  it  away.     English  capital 
seems  to  be  regarded  as  specially  unde- 
sirable.    It    would   be    accepted    in   the 
form  of  a  loan,  but  not  otherwise.    The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  Turkey  would  be 
glad  to  follow  the  example  of  Bismarck, 
and  expel  foreigners  from  the  country,  or 
the  example  of  the   United   States,  and 
enact  a  "Chinese  law"  to  keep  out  all 
Europeans.     No  doubt  Turkey  has  suf- 
fered   much   from   foreigners,   especially 
from  Baron  Hirsch,  but  she  may  be  con- 
sidered   to    have   balanced   this  account 
when  she  repudiated  her  debt,  and  what 
foreigners  now  ask  is  simply  the  right  to 
use  their  capital  themselves  in  the  country 
at  their  own  risk.     It  is  a  pity  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  prospect  of  their  being  per- 
mitted to  do  so. 

While  the  mission  of  Sir  Drummond 
Wolff  has  called  special  attention  to  the 
Egyptian  question,  and  while  the  prospect 
of  a  war  between  England  and  Russia  for 
the  moment  absorbed  all  thought  at  Con- 
stantinople, the  question  which  concerns 
us  more  nearly  than  any  other,  and  the 
one  which  has  more  influence  upon  Euro- 
pean politics  than  any  other,  is  that  of  the 
Balkan  peninsula.  Upon  this  hangs  the 
fate  of  Constantinople,  and  consequently 
Turkey  clings  tenaciously  to  whatever  in- 
fluence is  left  to  her  there.     Upon   this 
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depends  the  future  of  Austria  and  Russia, 
and  the  peace  of  Europe.  It  is  this  which 
has  moved  Germany  to  form  the  Triple 
Alliance,  and  give  Russia  a  free  hand  in 
Asia.  In  this  is  bound  up  the  fate  of  the 
Buli^arians,  Greeks,  and  Servians,  of  Mon- 
tenegro and  Albania.  Singularly  enough, 
there  is  only  one  capital  where  the  details 
of  this  question  are  thoroughly  mastered 
—  that  is  Vienna.  That  is  the  one  place 
where  nothing  is  left  to  chance  which  con- 
cerns the  Ba.lcan  peninsula. 

Servia,  under  Prince  Milan,  has  come 
decidedly  under  the  influence  of  Austria. 
Russia  has  fought  her  diplomatic  battle 
there  and  lost  it.  She  has  managed  thor- 
oughly to  alienate  the  government  and  the 
majority  of  the  people  from  all  sympathy 
with  her.  There  is  still  a  Russian  party, 
and  Russia  is  believed  to  have  encour- 
aged the  late  attempt  at  revolution.  She 
has  at  least  openly  patronized  the  Kara- 
giorgovitch  family,  and  married  the  son  to 
the  daughter  of  the  prince  of  Montenegro. 
But  the  better  class  of  Servians  have  come 
reluctantly  to  the  conclusion  that  their 
liberty  is  more  secure  under  Austrian 
than  Russian  protection.  Whether  they 
are  right  or  not,  this  is  the  fact.  Servia 
is  no  longer  Russian  in  its  sympathies. 

Macedonia  is  the  general  battle-field  of 
all  the  conflicting  interests  in  the  Balkan 
peninsula,  and,  unhappily  for  its  inhabit- 
ants, the  conflict  is  not  altogether  diplo- 
matic. The  Turks  hold  it,  the  Greeks 
and  Bulgarians  claim  it,  the  Servians,  Al- 
banians, and  even  the  Roumanians  assert 
their  claims,  and  Austria  covets  it.  Rus- 
sia is  active  there.  During  the  present 
year  it  has  been  invaded  by  revolutionary 
bands  from  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Albania,  and 
Greece.  The  origin  of  this  movement  is 
a  mystery.  It  commenced  in  Bulgaria  and 
Eastern  Roumelia,  where  there  are  large 
numbers  of  Macedonian  refugees,  some  of 
whom  are  little  better  than  professional 
brigands,  who  live  quietly  in  Bulgaria,  but 
take  the  name  of  insurgents  when  they 
cross  the  frontier  into  Macedonia. 

This  movement  was  not  favored  in  any 
way  by  the  governments  of  Bulgaria  or 
Eastern  Roumelia.  On  the  contrary,  it 
came  at  a  time  when  the  Bulgarian  exarch 
was  on  the  point  of  coming  to  a  friendly 
understanding  with  the  Porte  in  regard  to 
the  question  of  sending  bishops  into 
Macedonia,  which  was  violently  opposed 
by  the  Greeks  on  the  very  ground  that  the 
Bulgarians  were  revolutionists.  The  gov- 
ernments at  Sofla  and  Philippopolis  acted 
with  great  energy  in  concert  with  the 
Turks  to  put  down  the  movement,  but  a 


certain  number  of  insurgents  escaped 
them  in  the  Rhodope  Mountains  and 
caused  no  little  trouble  in  Macedonia,  in 
view  of  which  the  Turks  drew  back  from 
their  agreement  with  the  exarch.  The 
Bulgarian  government  deserves  the  great- 
est credit  lor  its  vigorous  action,  which 
was  not  popular  with  the  mass  of  the 
people.  They  cannot  see  what  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  prince  understands  per- 
fectly—  that  it  is  not  for  the  interest  of 
Bulgaria  to  press  the  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion, but  rather  to  cultivate  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  Porte  and  to  secure  an 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Bul- 
garians in  Macedonia,  in  accordance  with 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  by  assuring  the 
Turks  that  they  have  nothing  to  fear  on 
the  side  of  Bulgaria.  Loyal  and  friendly 
action  on  both  sides  would  soon  put  an 
end  to  this  agitation,  which  is  now  a  con- 
stant danger  to  all  parties.  Unless  some- 
thing is  done  there  is  reason  to  fear  a 
new  attempt  next  spring. 

Still,  it  is  a  mystery  who  stirred  up  the 
trouble  this  year,  and  brought  about  the 
simultaneous  movement  from  Bulgaria, 
Servia,  Greece,  and  Albania.  Both  Rus- 
sia and  Austria  have  the  credit  of  it,  and 
it  is  supposed  to  have  had  some  connec- 
tion with  the  Afghan  excitement.  Russia 
has  not  only  disowned  it,  but  has  at- 
tempted to  gain  credit  with  the  Turks  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  her  influence  which 
put  an  end  to  it.  Possibly  both  Austria 
and  Russia  had  a  hand  in  it.  Such  things 
have  happened  before  in  Macedonia.  Be- 
fore this  outbreak  things  had  somewhat 
improved  in  this  unhappy  province,  and 
the  Turks  were  evidently  doing  their  best 
to  secure  tranquillity  there ;  but  even  then 
it  was  in  a  pitiable  condition.  All  parties 
suffer,  but  the  Bulgarians  most  of  all,  as 
the  Turks  distrust  them,  the  Greeks  per- 
secute them,  and  the  brigands  plunder 
them  in  common  with  all  the  rest.  The 
Bulgarian  papers  are  always  reporting 
their  su£Eerings.  My  own  impression  is 
that  it  would  conduce  to  the  tranquillity  of 
the  province  if  the  Porte  would  allow  the 
exarch  to  send  the  Bulgarian  bishops  to 
their  sees.  The  Greeks  would  resent  it 
and  Russia  does  not  favor  it,  but  I  have 
read  what  the  Greek  papers  have  to  say 
on  the  subject,  and  I  fail  to  see  the  justice 
of  their  claims.  As  a  religious  question, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  Turks  should 
compel  the  Bulgarians  to  submit  to  Greek 
bishops.  As  a  political  question,  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Bulgarians 
in  Macedonia  are  any  less  loyal  to  the 
Porte  than    the   Greeks.    The  question 
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whether  the  Christians  of  Macedonia  are 
really  Greeks  or  Bulgarians  is  not  one  to 
be  settled  by  force,  but  should  be  left  to 
be  settled  freely  by  the  people  them- 
selves. This  most  regrettable  conflict  be- 
tween Greek  and  Bulgarian  in  the  Balkan 
peninsula  can  only  be  settled  by  a  loyal 
recognition  on  each  side  of  all  the  legiti- 
mate rights  of  the  other. 

The  little  province  of  Eastern  Koume- 
lia,  created  by  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  and  beautiful 
countries  in  Europe.  Some  day  it  will  be 
a  favorite  resort  of  tourists.  Nothing  is 
wanting  but  good  hotels,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  this  want  is  supplied  by  the  mon- 
asteries and  convents,  which  are  open  to 
all,  and  are  supplemented  by  the  generous 
hospitality  of  the  people.  It  is  another 
Tyrol.  It  ought  to  be  ^  rich,  prosperous, 
and  happy  country.  The  people  are  very 
industrious  and  frugal,  very  intelligent, 
and  enthusiastic  for  universal  education. 
They  have  made  remarkable  progress  in 
self-government  since  the  war,  and  there 
is  perfect  security  for  life  and  property 
everywhere.  The  people  have  a  grateful 
appreciation  of  all  that  they  have  gained, 
but  they  are  very  far  from  being  either 
contented  or  happy.  It  is  not  in  human 
nature  that  they  should  be.  They  wish 
to  be  united  with  Bulgaria,  and  they  are 
constantly  assured  that  some  day,  if  they 
are  only  patient,  they  will  be.  They  feel 
that  everything  in  eastern  Roumelia  is 
provisional  and  uncertain.  They  do  not 
see  how  the  union  is  to  be  brought  about, 
and  they  fear  that  it  may  involve  them 
again  in  the  horrors  of  war.  Even  under 
these  trying  circumstances  it  would  be 
easier  to  be  patient  if  their  present  posi- 
tion was  favorable.  It  certainly  is  not. 
They  are  overburdened  with  a  cumbrous 
and  costly  administration  which  they  can- 
not modify,  and  which  would  serve  a  na- 
tion of  three  millions,  but  is  ill  adapted  to 
an  agricultural  people  of  only  eight  hun- 
dred thousand.  They  are  not  even  free 
to  make  laws  under  this  system,  for  ev- 
erything has  to  be  approved  at  Constanti- 
nople, where,  for  various  reasons,  it  is 
generally  left  unapproved.  In  addition 
to  all  this,  their  commercial  interests  are 
interfered  with,  and  some  of  their  indus- 
tries have  been  ruined  by  the  artificial 
line  which  separates  them  from  Bulgaria, 
and  makes  free  trade  between  the  prov- 
inces impossible.  This  is  a  constant 
source  of  irritation. 

Eastern  Roumelia  has  a  governor-gen- 
eral who  is  a  Bulgarian,  who  has  had  more 
experience  in  administration  than  almost 


any  other  Bulgarian,  and  who  has  always 
had  a  high  reputation  for  integrity.  No 
one  doubts  that  he  does  his  best  for  the 
prosperity*  of  the  province,  but  his  posi- 
tion is  not  at  all  an  enviable  one.  He  is 
expected  to  serve  not  only  two,  but  many 
masters.  In  the  eyes  of  the  sultan  he  is 
a  Turkish  vaii  whose  first  duty  it  is  to 
defend  the  interests  of  the  empire.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  Bulgarians  he  is  a  sort  of 
constitutional  prince,  bound  to  carry  out 
their  views,  but  above  all  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  speedy  union  of  his  province 
with  Bulgaria.  Russia,  who  nominated 
him,  expects  him  to  serve  her  interests 
under  the  direction  of  her  consul  at  Phil- 
ippopolis.  The  Austrian  consul  has  his 
vi'ews  of  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  the 
Greek  consul  is  as  active  and  pressing  as 
either  of  the  others.  Among  the  people 
there  are  conflicting  parties  represented 
by  papers  which  are  uncontrolled  by  law, 
which  attack  the  government  without  mer- 
cy, and  often  advocate  revolution.  Thus 
far  the  country  has  been  saved  from  an- 
archy and  from  the  supreme  folly  of  re- 
bellion by  the  patience  and  skill  of  the 
governor-general  and  the  fact  that  there 
is  in  the  Bulgarian  character  a  foundation 
of  solid,  practical  common  sense.  The 
people  know  what  war  is,  and  they  are 
not  inclined  to  adopt  rash  measures. 

Still,  the  situation  is  full  of  peril  for 
eastern  Roumelia,  for  Turkey,  and  for 
Europe.  An  over-zealous  and  excitable 
Russian  consul  at  Philippopolis  could 
probably  cause  a  revolution  at  any  time. 
It  should  be  said,  however,  that  Russian 
policy  at  the  present  seems  to  be  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  peaceful  intentions  of 
the  Porte.  But  the  danger  exists,  and  the 
sooner  it  can  be  removed  the  better  for 
all  parties.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that,  next  to  the  Bulgarians  them- 
selves, the  Turks  have  more  to  gain  from 
a  union  of  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Roumelia 
than  any  one  else.  A  united  Bulgaria 
would  of  necessity  be  the  best  friend  of 
Turkey.  With  a  long  open  frontier  to- 
wards Constantinople,  with  every  possible 
interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the  status 
quo  at  Constantinople,  with  nothing  to 
fear  except  from  the  enemies  of  Turkey, 
Bulgaria  could  not  fail  to  be  a  faithful 
ally.  Even  under  existing  circumstances, 
the  feeling  of  hostility  to  Turkey  is  rap- 
idly disappearing  from  Bulgaria. 

The  principality  of  Bulgaria  has  had  in 
some  respects  quite  as  bard  a  time  since 
the  war  as  Eastern  Roumelia,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly still  in  a  somewhat  critical  po* 
sition.    She  commenced  her  career  wiili 
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a  youog  German  prince  without  experi* 
ence,  a  democratic  constitution,  and  a 
Russian  army,  without  any  recognized 
leaders  of  her  own,  and  without  a  man  of 
any  practical  experience  in  government, 
with  a  very  small  percentage  of  educated 
men,  and  society  disorganized  by  war  and 
military  occupation.  The  wonder  is  that 
the  whole  country  did  not  fall  into  anar- 
chy and  confusion.  The  progress  which 
has  been  made  is  far  beyond  the  roost 
sanguine  hopes  of  those  who  know  the 
country.  The  administration  of  all  de- 
partmentsof  the  government  is  carried  on 
with  a  regularity  and  system  which  proves 
that  the  Bulgarians  have  a  genius  for  this 
work,  and,  what  is  better,  they  seem  to 
have  a  full  appreciation  of  their  deficien- 
cies and  to  be  anxious  to  remedy  them. 
The  organization  of  the  army  has  been 
the  work  of  Russia,  and  in  my  opinion, 
which  may  not  be  of  any  great  value,  the 
army  is  a  good  one.  The  soldiers  appear 
well,  and  there  seems  to  be  much  of  prom- 
ise in  the  young  Bulgarian  officers.  The 
army  is  certainly  much  too  large  for  the 
country,  and  I  am  told  that  the  Russians 
seem  to  care  more  for  men  than  for  sup- 
plying the  arsenals  with  the  material  of 
war,  which  is  said  to  be  deficient  and  of 
an  inferior  quality.  The  department  of 
public  works  is  also  under  Russian  direc- 
tion.  The  rest  of  the  administration  is 
Bulgariaa,  and  it  certainly  compares  very 
favorably  with  the  Russian  departments. 
The  country  generally  has  advanced  rap- 
idly, and  no  one  can  visit  it  without  being 
impressed  with  the  great  changes  which 
have  taken  place  there  since  the  war. 
The  Bulgarians  there  and  in  Eastern  Rou- 
melia  have  certainly  progressed  during 
these  six  years  at  a  rate  which  is  excep- 
tional in  the  history  of  the  world. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the 
political  history  of  Bulgaria  during  these 
years  is  not  a  pleasant  one  to  recall. 
There  has  been  a  suspension  of  the  Con- 
stitution, a  restoration  of  it,  and  there 
have  been  ministerial  changes  almost 
without  number,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
unpleasant  events.  The  prince  himself 
has  been  made  to  feel  that  his  position 
was  very  insecure,  and  the  people  have 
been  kept  in  a  state  of  chronic  excite- 
ment. i?arty  spirit  has  been  bitter  and 
violent.  This  state  of  things  has  no 
doubt  been  due  In  part  to  the  inexperi- 
ence of  the  prince  and  of  his  ministers, 
but  it  seems  to  me  to  have  been  due 
chiefly  to  foreign  interference  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  country. 

Bulgaria  owes  her  independence  to  Rus- 


sia, and  the  Congress  of  Berlin  recog- 
nized the  right  of  Russia  to  exercise  a 
controlling  influence  in  the  organization 
of  the  country.  Bulgaria  in  her  gratitude 
welcomed  this  influence.  We  must  sup- 
pose that  Russia  has  honestly  desired  to 
complete  the  work  which  she  began,  and 
to  see  Bulgaria  a  well-governed  and  flour- 
ishing principality;  but  it  would  appear 
that  no  serious  attention  has  ever  been 
given  to  this  problem  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Everything  has  been  left  to  subordinate 
agents,  who  have  never  worked  harmoni- 
ously, and  who  have  seldom  taken  the 
pains  to  understand  the  Bulgarian  people. 
Russia  gave  Bulgaria  a  democratic  con- 
stitution, and  before  the  prince  ever  en- 
tered Bulgaria  he  was  advised  to  abolish 
it.  She  gave  Bulgaria  a  prince,  and  she 
has  done  her  best  to  displace  him.  She 
has  more  than  once  given  exactly  oppo- 
site instructions  to  her  consul  at  Sofia 
and  to  the  Russian  ministers  in  the  gov- 
ernment. She  has  almost  always  acted 
in  opposition  to  whatever  ministry  was  in 
power.  She  has  been  most  unfortunate 
in  the  character  of  many  of  her  agents, 
and  has  changed  them  constantly.  She 
has  kept  up  a  state  of  constant  irritation 
in  the  country,  and  even  in  the  army.  She 
has  made  it  impossible  to  maintain  a  stable 
government  at  Sofia.  The  result  is  what 
might  be  expected.  She  has  no  such  in- 
fluence in  the  country  as  she  had  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  The  country  is  begin- 
ning to  echo  the  sentiment  of  the  old 
Bulgarian  exarch,  who  said  to  a  Russian 
general,  "  Yes,  we  are  very  grateful  to  you 
for  delivering  us  from  the  Turks,  but  now 
who  will  deliver  us  from  you?"  I  think 
that  the  prince  and  the  Bulgarian  people 
honestly  desire  to  keep  on  good  terms 
with  Russia,  and  are  ready  to  make  great 
sacrifices  to  please  Russia.  They  are 
grateful  for  the  past,  and  they  sympathize 
with  the  Russian  people,  as  of  the  same 
race  and  religion ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that, 
while  their  theoretical  love  for  Russia  and 
the  czar  is  unchanged,  they  are  utterly  at 
a  loss  to  understand  the  policy  of  Russia 
in  Bulgaria.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that 
Russia  has  no  fixed  policy  there. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  wisdom  of 
Austria  in  contrast  with  this  carelessness 
of  Russia.  Ten  years  ago  the  Bulgarians 
hated  the  Austrians  more  than  they  did 
the  Turks.  Perhaps  they  do  not  love 
them  now,  but  Austria  has  carefully  de- 
veloped her  commercial  relations  with 
Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Roumelia.  She  has 
adopted  a  friendly  and  conciliatory  pol- 
icy;  she  avoids  irritating   interference; 
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she  is  patient ;  she  supports  the  prince 
and  the  government.  Her  influence  is 
thus  steadily  increasing.  Russia  has  done 
none  of  these  things.  She  has  taken  no 
pains  to  establish  commercial  relations ; 
she  has  built  no  railways;  she  has  sent 
no  capital  into  the  country ;  she  assumes 
the  position  of  a  dictator ;  she  has  op- 
posed the  prince,  and  allowed  her  agents 
to  interfere  in  everything  in  the  most  of- 
fensive way;  she  has  hundreds  of  officials 
living  on  the  Bulgarians.  The  result  is 
what  might  be  expected.  With  all  their 
sincere  gratitude,  with  all  their  respect  for 
the  czar,  the  people  are  becoming  restive, 
and  more  and  more  inclined  to  assert  their 
independence. 

The  position  of  the  prince  of  Bulgaria 
has  been  a  very  difficult  one  — even  more 
difficult  than  that  of  the  governor-general 
of  Koumelia;  but  he  has  won  the  confi- 
dence and  affection  of  the  people.  He 
has  profited  by  his  experience,  and  is 
stronger  to-day  than  ever  before;  he  is 
the  chief  hope  of  Bulgaria,  and  the  Bulga- 
rians are  just  now  rejoicing  in  the  report 
that  he  will  henceforth  be  supported  by 
the  czar.  He  certainly  ought  to  have  the 
support  and  sympathy  of  all  the  powers 
interested  in  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  Balkan  peninsula.  A  strong  and  in* 
dependent  Bulgaria,  and  ultimately  an 
alliance  of  the  Balkan  States,  including 
Roumania,  would  remove  all  danger  to 
the  peace  of  Europe  from  this  part  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  rich  and  beautiful  country, 
inhabited  by  as  interesting  and  promising 
a  people  as  can  be  found  in  Europe,  if 
they  can  only  have  the  time  and  the  op- 
portunity for  development,  if  they  can 
advance  as  rapidly  for  a  few  years  to  come 
as  they  have  since  the  war,  if  they  can 
only  be  left  to  themselves  and  made  to 
believe  in  the  stability  of  their  position, 
they  will  win  for  themselves  an  honorable 
place  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  All 
that  they  need  is  to  feel  that  their  destiny 
is  in  their  own  hands. 

All  this  may  seem  to  be  ideal  politics  in 
view  of  the  ambitions  and  jealousies  of 
the  great  powers  of  Europe,  but  it  exactly 
expresses  the  aspirations  of  the  people  of 
the  Balkan  peninsula.  They  do  not  wish 
to  be  swallowed  up  by  any  great  nation. 
They  wish  to  be  allowed  to  go  their  own 
way,  and  work  out  their  own  destiny.  So 
far  as  they  are  concerned,  the  action  of 
Germany  in  preventing  a  conflict  between 
Austria  and  Russia  has  been  a  great 
blessing;  and  if  the  union  of  Bulgaria 
and  Eastern  Roumelia  could   be  accom- 


plished in  a  peaceful  way,  with  the  con- 
sent of  Turkey,  there  would  be  no  reason 
for  any  war  in  the  Balkan  peninsula. 
There  need  be  no  hostility  between  Tar- 
key  and  Bulgaria.  On  the  contrary,  the 
longer  the  sultan  reigns  at  Constantino- 
ple the  better  for  Bulgaria.  And  I  have 
been  assured  by  a  distinguished  Austrian 
statesman  that  if  they  can  only  be  certain 
that  Bulgaria  is  not  an  armed  outpost  of 
Russia  they  will  do  what  they  can  to  se- 
cure her  independence  and  prosperity. 

It  seems  tome  quite  within  the  range 
of  practical  politics  that  Roumania  and 
the  Balkan  States  should  be  left  to  them- 
selves; and  it  is  in  the  first  degree  essen- 
tial to  their  prosperity  and  progress  that 
they  should  act  upon  this  theory  — that 
they  should  devote  themselves  earnestly 
to  their  own  moral,  intellectual,  and  mate* 
rial  development,  and  cultivate  friendly 
relations  between  themselves.  The  pres- 
ent difficulties  between  Bulgaria  and  Ser- 
via  and  Roumania  are  artificial  and  of 
foreign  origin.  They  have  no  serious 
importance  in  themselves.  A  regrettable 
party  spirit  has  been  developed  in  these 
countries,  but  this  also  is  due  in  part  to 
the  uncertainties  of  the  present  situation, 
and  it  maybe  hoped  that  it  will  pass  away 
in  time. 

These  States  have  still  much  to  learn 
which  can  only  be  learned  from  experi- 
ence, and  Europe  ought  to  look  upon 
their  mistakes  with  charity  and  patience. 
It  will  be  a  greater  shame  to  Europe  than 
to  these  nations  if  these  children  of  Eu- 
ropean diplomacy  do  not  grow  up  to  be 
an  honor  to  the  family. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  this  arti- 
cle that  all  life  and  thought  in  the  East  is 
political.  Too  much  of  it  is,  but  this  is 
not  our  fault.  It  is  our  misfortune;  and 
in  spite  of  our  political  environment  all 
the  nationalities  of  Turkey  and  the  Bal- 
kan States  have  a  religious  and  intellec- 
tual life  which  is  not  only  interesting  to 
them  but  of  some  importance  to  Europe. 
The  progress  in  this  respect  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  even  among  the  Turks, 
has  been  very  marked,  and  must  have  a 
great  influence  upon  the  future  history  of 
the  East.  The  traditional  Turk,  who  sits 
on  his  heels  and  smokes  all  day,  thinking 
of  nothing,  has  disappeared  from  Coo« 
stantinople,  and  a  still  greater  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  Christian  nationalities. 
But  these  changes  cannot  be  discussed 
here,  at  the  close  of  a  political  article. 
They  merit  a  more  careful  study. 

An  Old  Resident. 

CoNSTANTiNOPLS,  S*/Umher  15,  iSSs- 
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From  The  Spectator. 
THE  POPULACE  OF  PARIS  AND  LONDON. 

Whatever  may  be  the  shortcomings  of 
the  third  French  republic,  there  can  be 
DO  doubt  of  the  good  effect  its  political 
tolerance  has  produced  upon  the  Parisian 
crowd.  Not  only  is  every  shade  of  opin- 
ion allowed  to  express  itself  with  absolute 
freedom,  but  the  cause  of  public  order, 
so  dear  to  the  bourgeoisie^  is  very  much 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  people  themselves. 
The  policeman  is  visible,  and  is^still,  as  he 
ever  will  be,  disliked  by  the  populace;  but 
he  effaces  himself  as  much  as  possible, 
and  moves  about  almost  with  an  apolo- 
getic air.  The  phrase,  often  insolently 
uttered,  "Circulez,  messieurs,  circulez," 
so  common  under  the  empire,  when  the 
least  attroupement  excited  the  mistrust  if 
not  the  anger  of  the  police,  is  now  hardly 
ever  heard  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and,  in- 
deed, is  hardly  ever  needed.  The  popu^ 
lace^  whom  even  Victor  Hugo  distrusted, 
is  more  and  more  replaced  by  \\\^peupU, 
— populace^  it  should  be  remembered,  is 
oar  '*  mob,"  and  peuple  our  **  populace," 
—  and  the  peuple^  unirritated  by  vexatious 
interference,  nearly  always  knows  how  to 
behave  itself.  It  may  be  true  that  the 
police  imperfectly  dischargee  their  func- 
tions relative  to  the  suppression  or  de- 
tection of  crime ;  but  they  have,  without 
doubt,  become  more  efficient  guardians 
of  the  public  peace  since  they  have  with- 
drawn  into  a  comparative  inaction.  Twen- 
ty years  ago,  such  an  act  of  half-silly,  half- 
ferocious  bravado  as  that  which  recently 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Bourse  —  if  one 
may  talk  of  peace  in  connection  with  such 
a  pandemonium  —  would,  with  the  aid  of  a 
crowd  of  blundering  or  provocative  police 
agents,  have  developed  into  an  itneuie; 
but  under  the  republic  such  affairs  are 
safely  treated  as  ordinary  offences  of  no 
political  importance  whatever. 

In  these,  and  in  some  other  respects,  the 
populace  of  Paris  compares  much  more 
favorably  with  that  of  London  than  was 
the  case  a  quarter  of  axentury  ago.  Pol- 
iticians of  all  the  republican  parties  will 
tell  you  that  so  long  as  the  people  are 
trusted  as  they  are.  now  trusted,  there  is 
DO  chance  of  a  resuscitation  of  the  Com- 
mune, whose  origin  is  attributed,  with 
some  justice,  to  the  meddlesome  and  au- 
toritaire  action  of  the  Thiers  government. 
Nor  has  Socialism  struck  anywhere  deep 
roots  in  France ;  the  Frenchman  is  at  bot- 
tom strongly  individualistic,  and  it  is  no 
less  the  constant  ambition  of  the  onvrier 
to  become  zpairon^  than  it  is  that  of  the 


peasant  to  add  to  his  acres.  In  fact,  it  is 
not  easy  to  discover  what  are  the  present 
political  aims  of  the  Parisian  workmen. 
There  are  no  reforms  they  much  care  for ; 
even  the  pressure  of  the  octroi^  v.'hich 
must  be  a  grievous  burden  upon  them, 
they  hardly  ask  to  be  relieved  of,  and  they 
seem  to  be  indifferent  to  the  military  tax, 
while  they  view  with  perfect  equanimity 
the  disorder  of  the  national  finances.  They 
rather  desire  to  see  particular  candidates 
returned,  than  particular  measures  car- 
ried ;  and,  for  lack  of  planks,  are  unable 
to  construct  any  definite  political  plat- 
form. There  was  no  enthusiasm  even  for 
scruiin  de  lisie^  and  the  Republican  Alli- 
ance is  the  only  group  that  has  been  able 
to  agree  upon  its  candidates,  without,  how- 
ever, as  recent  events  have  shown,  deriv- 
ing much  advantage  from  the  fact.  The 
Republican  mantfestes  consist  for  the 
most  part  of  vague  phrases  and  bitter 
personalities  from  which  nothing  solid 
can  be  extracted.  The  Monarchists,  in- 
deed, alone  seem  to  know  what  they 
want ;  but  they  have  not  the  faintest  notion 
of  method,  and,  like  our  Parnellites,  can 
only  thrive  upon  the  quarrels  and  mistakes 
of  their  opponents.  The  mass  of  French 
electors  in  Paris  is  chiefly  influenced  by 
the  vague  desire  continually  felt  by  labor 
to  work  less  and  live  better,  coupled  with 
a  feeling  that  it  is  the  turn  of  the  workman 
to  wield  the  administrative  machine  and 
use  it  for  his  own  benefit.  Our  own 
working  classes  are  no  doubt  actuated  by 
the  same  desire  to  better  their  condition  ; 
but  they  want  less  to  govern  than  to  be 
well  governed,  and  can  indicate  with  fair 
definiteness  how  such  good  government 
may  be  effected.  Between  the  mere  de- 
sire to  wield  power  and  the  determination 
to  be  equitably  governed  there  is  a  wide 
gulf;  and  it  is  just  such  a  gulf  that  sepa- 
rates the  working  classes,  considered  as 
political  elements,  of  the  two  capitals  that 
share  the  headship  of  the  civilized  world. 
But  in  its  political  reunions  iht  peupie  of 
Paris  is  seen  at  its  worst.  To  see  it  at  its 
best  a  visit  should  be  paid  to  the  Park  of 
the  Buttes  Chaumont,  about  four  or  five 
o'clock  any  fine  Sunday  afternoon.  The 
park  will  well  repay  the  journey  eastward 
on  its  own  account.  A  deserted  quarry 
on  a  range  of  low  hills  that  dominates  the 
north-eastern  portion  of  the  city  on  the 
slopes  of  which  was  fought  the  terrible 
battle  of  Paris  in  1814,  has  with  singu- 
larly happy  effect  been  converted  into  a 
labyrinth  of  shady  roads  and  paths,  wind- 
ing among  grass-covered  hills  and  mounds, 
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from  whose  summits  splendid  views  may 
be  enjoyed  over  the  ^reat  city  and  its  en- 
virons, scarcely  inferior  to  the  well-known 
prospect  from  the  Montmartre  plateau. 
But  to  the  present  writer  the  principal  at- 
traction on  the  occasion  of  a  recent  visit 
was  the  crowd.  The  park  is  situate  in 
the  very  middle  of  the  Belleville  quarter, 
rife  with  so  many  revolutionary  memories, 
in  the  heart  of  the  working  population, 
whom  the  improvements  effected  in  cen- 
tral Paris  under  the  Hausmann  rSgime 
have  driven  to  the  periphery.  1 1  was  diffi- 
cult to  realize  that  all  the  gay,  lively,  well- 
dressed  groups  consisted  of  men  and 
women  engaged  in  unremitting  toil  during 
the  week.  They  chatted,  smiled,  laughed, 
as  if  pleasure  were  their  sole  pursuit 
from  one  year's  end  to  another,  as  though 
they  had  nothing  to  do  but  walk  about,  en- 
joy the  air  and  spaciousness  and  greenery, 
watch  the  kiteflying,  and  listen  to  the  jin- 
gle of  an  occasional  piano  from  some  pa- 
vilion restaurant.  Not  a  few  of  the  holi- 
day-makers were  clad  in  broadcloth,  — 
small  shopkeepers  or  their  assistants, 
clerks,  foremen,  and  small  manufacturers ; 
but  hardly  any  were  more  than  a  remove 
or  two  above  the  ouvrier,  and  blouses 
were  far  from  uncommon.  Among  the 
smiling  faces  a  few  stern  figures  were 
seen.  They  were  those  of  old  workmen, 
who  had  probably  fought  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Commune,  and  could  not  forget  the 
storm  of  blood  and  flame  which  closed 
that  disastrous  episode.  The  Commune  is 
already  a  legend,  and  those  who  took  part 
in  it  are  treated  with  a  sort  of  veneration 
by  the  younger  generation.  But  the 
dulled,  careworn  expression  of  the  East- 
Enders  who  throng  Victoria  Park  on  Sat- 
urdays and  Sundays  was  wholly  absent. 
The  Londoner  may  feel  happy  at  other 
times  —  for  two  centuries  and  a  half  En- 
glishmen have  taken  their  pleasure  sadly 
—  but  he  only  looks  happy  when  engaged 
in  some  violent  muscular  exercise,  requir- 
ing strength  and  dexterity,  and  more  or 
less  simulating  a  combat.  He  cannot 
lounge  like  the  Frenchman,  pleased  with 
the  mere  human  environment,  and  diffus- 
ing a  complacent  happiness  among  his 
neighbors ;  he  can  only  loaf  about  with  an 
air  of  weariness  and  discontent  when  his 
muscles  are  not  in  full  activity.  There  is 
a  unity  of  enjoyment  in  a  Paris  crowd 
which  one  misses  sorely  in  an  English 
one,  the  elements  of  which  too  often  ap- 
pear to  have  a  suspicious  distrust  of  each 
other.  There  is,  of  course,  no  real  dis- 
trust, just  as   Parisian  expansiveness  is 


but  skin-deep.  In  both  cases  it  is  princi- 
pally, perhaps,  a  matter  of  outward  de> 
meanor ;  but  in  the  one  the  joys  of  socia- 
bility are  strangled  in  their  birth,  in  the 
other  they  are  afforded  full  development. 
An  English  holiday  throng  is  not  a  wholly 
pleasant  sight ;  a  French  one  is.  Is  it  a 
I  difference  of  race?  Is  it  a  difference  of 
climate  ?  Both  ;  but  still  more  a  difference 
of  history.  No  Puritanism  has  infused 
sourness  into  the  French  character,  or 
overlaid  spontaneity  with  ascetic  dissimu- 
lation ;  nor  have  Frenchmen  ever  taken 
that  part  in  public  life  which,  by  increas- 
ing the  sense  of  responsibility,  has  made 
the  nature  of  Englishmen  both  more  seri- 
ous and  more  sad.  On  the  other  band, 
we  have  had  no  brilliant  court  in  England 
such  as  existed  in  France  from  the  days  of 
Francis  I.,  nor  such  an  aristocratic  caste, 
—  polished,  elegant,  and  refined  within 
itself,  whatever  it  might  be  in  its  behavior 
to  the  outside  roture^  —  as  Henri  Taioe 
has  described  the  last  days  of  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  "  Origines."  The  French, 
however  democratic  in  their  political  as- 
pirations —  and  one  has  not  seldom  a  sus- 
picion that  at  bottom  they  are  less  dem- 
ocratic than  thev  are  fond  of  proclaiming 
themselves  to  be  —  are  still  aristocratic 
in  their  manners  (not,  perhaps,  an  un- 
happy combination),  and  the  courtliness 
and  ceremony  of  the  ancien  rijrime  have 
become  in  no  small  measure  the  heritage 
of  even  the  lowest  orders  of  French  so- 
ciety. Their  politeness  is  not  probably 
more  good-natured  than  our  own,  but  it  is 
more  elegant  and  easy;  in  a  word,  the 
absence  of  the  causes  which  gave  their 
political  strength  and  earnestness  to  En- 
glishmen, has  allowed  Frenchmen  to  pre- 
serve, almost  intact,  those  refinements  in 
social  intercourse  which  an  aristocratic 
society  seems  peculiarly  fitted  to  develop. 
They  in  one  way,  we  in  another,  have 
failed  to  solve  the  problem  of  combining 
strength  with  sweetness. 

Of  all  the  elements  of  French  society, 
\}^^femme  dupeupU^  at  all  events  up  to  a 
certain  age,  is  the  most  charming,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  define  with  any  precision 
what  the  charm  is.  It  is  not  merely  a 
combination  of  qualities,  but  a  perfume, 
as  it  were,  exhaled  from  a  happily  arranged 
bouquet  of  physical  and  social  attractions. 
She  leads  a  more  toilful  life  than  her  £0* 
glish  sister,  but  somehow  without  being 
either  depressed  or  coarsened  by  it.  In 
her  dress  she  shows  the  taste  of  a  lady; 
and  even  when  she  condescends  to  bide 
her    abundant    and    skilfully    arranged 
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tresses  under  a  boooet,  and  to  exchange 
her  simple  robe  for  the  puffedout  mon- 
strosities of  the  day  —  a  condescension 
to  which  she  is,  alas !  more  prone  than  of 
old  —  she  contrives  to  lose  neither  her 
dignity  nor  her  grace.  She  is  rarely  un- 
tidy in  public,  and  never  a  slattern;  she 
knows  the  advantages  of  being  biengan- 
tie  if  gloved  at  all,  and  above  all  of  being 
bien  chaussie.  She  is,  in  a  word,  pleas- 
ant to  look  upon,  pleasant  to  talk  with, 
lively,  artless,  womanly,  and  pleased  to 
please,  above  all  capable  of  adapting  her- 
self in  a  moment  to  the  situation  without 
pretentiousness  and  without  awkwardness. 
Alone  among  Frenchwomen  she  has  the 
privilege  of  choosing  her  husband;  and 
if  the  exercise  of  this  privilege  brings  her 
some  misery,  the  fault  lies  almost  wholly 
on  the  man's  side.  No  doubt  there  is  a 
reverse  to  this  picture,  and  possibly  the 
going  down  of  the  hill  is  less  pleasant  to 
her  than  to  her  English  sister.  But  the 
fact,  if  it  be  one,  does  not  detract  from 
her  merits,  upon  which  our  working-class 
women  might  ponder,  we  think,  with  some 
profit  to  all  concerned. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
FAROE  WHALES. 

No  one  can  visit  the  Faroes  without 
becoming  very  familiar  with  the  word 
grind  (short  for  Grindehval;  Danish  for 
bottlenosed  whale)  before  he  leaves  those 
happy,  primitive  northern  isles.  He  also 
gets  familiarized  with  the  sight  of  bones 
and  other  relics  of  the  creature  itself. 
For,  wherever  he  goes,  whale -heads, 
picked  clean  by  the  gray-crested  Faroe 
ravens,  excite  his  attention.  They  lie 
bleaching  in  the  grass  of  the  quaint  little 
meadow  patches  by  the  villages,  indistin- 
guishable at  a  distance  from  the  white 
lichened  boulders  which  surround  them. 
They  serve  as  building  material  in  the 
construction  of  field  walls.  We  have  seen 
two  set  on  end  to  compose  a  stile.  Cows 
are  tethered  to  them.  And,  in  some 
places,  more  particularly  after  a  compara- 
tively recent  catch,  they  are  stacked  many 
feet  high,  like  a  substantial  and  stimulat- 
ing trophy  of  success.  Next  to  the  skulls 
the  separated  joints  of  the  animal's  back- 
bone are  most  abundant.  But  these,  for 
some  reason,  are  not  so  thoroughly  di- 
vested of  fiesh  as  the  skull,  and  are  there- 
fore likely  to  displease  one's  sense  of 
sight  and  smell.    Again,  hung  outside  the 


majority  of  the  little  wooden  grass-roofed 
houses  of  the  villages,  are  numerous  wrin- 
kled strips  of  a  black  and  brown  substance, 
not  unlike  india-rubber.  Sometimes  this 
substance  adheres  to  the  sides  of  the 
bouse,  and  occasionally  it  goes  a  trifle 
green  in  parts.  But,  be  its  condition 
what  it  may,  to  a  stranger  its  appearance 
and  odor  are  very  repulsive.  This  is 
whale-meat  undergoing  the  process  of 
being  wind-dried,  whereby  it  may  be  kept 
and  eaten  months  after  the  slaughter  of 
the  animal.  And,  lastly,  for  the  tarred 
bladders  of  difiEerent  shapes,  bound  round 
at  one  end  with  tarred  cord,  dangling  here 
and  there  by  the  houses,  the  fisher-folk 
are  also  indebted  to  the  grind  ;  these  are 
its  stomach  and  intestines,  and  are  used 
as  floats  for  the  fishing-nets. 

H  you  were  to  ask  the  boys  of  Thors- 
havn  (Thorshavn  is  the  capital  of  the 
Faroes)  what  they  would  like  best  to  see, 
ten  to  one  they  would  reply  **  A  herd  of 
grind."  Their  fathers  would,  without  a 
doubt,  echo  their  preference.  And  if  the 
leading  publicist  of  Faroe  (Sysselman 
Muller)  were  consulted  as  to  the  chief  fac- 
tor in  the  prosperity  of  the  isles  and  the 
happiness  of  the  inhabitants,  he  would 
affirm  unhesitatingly  that  nothing  could 
promote  these  more  effectually  than  a 
catch  of  grind.  In  brief,  the  grind  may 
be  said  to  give  the  tone  to  life  in  Faroe. 

Some  particulars  of  this  sea  animal  and 
its  manner  of  capture  in  Faroe  may  be 
interesting,  especially  as  it  is  also  a  fre- 
quent visitant  to  the  northern  shores  of 
Scotland  and  the  isles  of  Orkney  and 
Shetland,  where,  from  its  reputed  habit  of 
calling  for  help  to  its  comrades  when  it 
finds  itself  stranded,  it  goes  by  the  name 
of  the  "ca'ing"  or  calling  whale. 

In  size  the  grind  is  one  of  the  smallest 
of  the  cetacean  division  of  living  crea- 
tures. By  the  side  of  the  eighty-feet 
Greenland  or  spermaceti  whale,  or  the  yet 
more  enormous  rorqual,  it  would  seem 
almost  diminutive.  But  it  also  differs 
from  these  monsters  in  that  its  capture  by 
hundreds  seldom  entails  the  loss  of  a  sin- 
gle human  life.  The  average  length  of 
the  male  grind  is  eighteen  or  twenty  feet, 
and  its  girth  is  about  half  its  length.  But 
the  females  are  much  smaller  than  the 
males,  and  would  seem  to  be  nearly  twice 
as  numerous.  Sysselman  Muller,  who 
probably  knows  more  about  the  grind 
than  any  other  living  man,  examined  the 
spoil  of  eight  catches,  consisting  of  1,624 
animals;  of  these  only  545  were  males, 
the  remainder  being  females.    Its  color  is 
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a  rich  resplendent  black,  except  under- 
neath, where  it  is  lighter ;  and  its  smooth 
and  glistening  skin  has  been  well  com- 
pared to  oiled  silk.  From  the  centre  of 
its  back  rises  a  single  stiff,  curved  fin, 
some  two  feet  long,  and  it  has  two  narrow 
tapering  and  flexible  breast-fins,  three  or 
four  times  as  long.  But  perhaps  the  most 
eccentric  feature  of  the  grind  is  its  blunt 
snout  or  mouth-aperture,  the  upper  lip  of 
which  overlaps  the  lower,  concealing  the 
teeth,  which  are  then  locked  tightly  to- 
gether, those  of  the  one  jaw  filling  the 
space  between  those  of  the  other. 

For  its  food  the  grind  depends  upon 
the  cuttle-fish  and  other  small  fishes,  and 
It  may  be  imagined  what  havoc  a  herd  of 
several  hundred  hungry  grind,  of  excellent 
and  singularly  rapid  digestive  powers, 
may  make  in  a  shoal  of  herrings,  or  other 
small  fry  similarly  gregarious.  But,  though 
it  would  seem  well  protected  from  assault 
by  its  size,  the  grind  itself  has  enemies  in 
the  sea  as  well  as  on  land  ;  and,  not  infre- 
quently, after  a  catch,  one  or  two  hapless 
fellows  are  found  to  be  tailless  or  finless. 
The  Faroese  ascribe  this  mutilation  to  the 
Deiphinus  tursio,  the  same  fish  in  which 
Pliny  discerns  **an  air  of  sadness  "  and  a 
slowness  of  movement  that  distinguish  it 
from  the  ordinary  dolphin.  But  the  supe- 
rior knowledge  of  Sysselman  Miiiler  leads 
him  to  make  the  Deiphinus  orca^  or  gram- 
pus, responsible  for  these  injuries.  The 
grampus  is  considerably  bigger  than  the 
grind,  has  some  sixty  teeth,  of  better  cali- 
bre than  the  grind's  forty-five  or  fifty,  and 
is  as  voracious  as  be  is  indiscriminate  in 
his  prey  and  energetic.  An  isolated  Del- 
phinus  tursio,  when  by  chance  he  gets  in 
the  middle  of  a  herd,  may  act  as  a  spur 
to  the  more  timid  and  impressionable 
grind,  and  even  aid  in  their  capture  (and 
bis  own)  by  bewildering  and  frightening 
them ;  but  his  food  resembles  that  of  the 
grind  themselves. 

The  grind  are  not  hunted  out  at  sea 
like  the  larger  whales.  They  have  to  be 
waited  for,  and  their  appearance  is  by  no 
means  periodic.  One  year  a  thousand 
may  be  killed  throughout  the  islands,  en- 
riching the  inhabitants  by  some  three 
thousand  pounds  in  kind,  and  the  next 
year  not  one  may  show  itself.  Indeed,  if 
statistics  and  popular  tradition  are  to  be 
respected,  in  grind,  as  in  certain  other 
agreeable  adjuncts  of  life,  there  is  a 
marked  falling  ofiE  between  our  day  and 
the  past.  Old  Faroese  bewail  the  degen- 
eracy of  the  present  age. 

The  first  authentic  record  of  the  capture 
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of  grind  in  the  isles  appears  in  a  revenue 
return  for  1584,  as  follows :  "  Saint  John's 
Day,  this  summer.  During  an  awful  cold 
and  snowstorm  which  happened  in  the 
Faroes,  were,  by  the  providence  of  God 
and  wonderful  occurrence,  found  on  the 
shore  of  the  Little  Dimonea  iiij  small 
whales  named  Nyingur." 

Since  then  a  more  or  less  complete  rec- 
ord of  the  numbers  captured  has  been 
kept  For  instance,  in  the  thirty-five 
years  from  1709  to  1744  no  fewer  than 
28,048  whales  met  their  end  upon  the 
isles;  and  in  the  forty-six  years  from  1813 
to  1859  as  many  as  52,480.  Single  years 
have  produced  the  most  various  results; 
in  1861  the  number  was  341;  in  1862, 
1,129;  in  1866,  1,752;  in  1872,  2,307;  io 
1877,  377.  Of  late  years  the  catches  have 
been  poor,  1885  having  so  far  rendered 
only  about  two  hundred  and  fifty.  The 
total  number  of  grind  killed  in  the  Faroes 
during  the  three  hundred  years  from  1584 
to  1883  is  117,456,  representing  a  value  of 
about  350,000/.  August  is  the  best  month 
for  their  capture,  July,  September,  and 
June  coming  next  in  order.  In  the  win- 
ter, though  they  are  then  in  prime  condi- 
tion, they  are  rarely  taken,  and  in  small 
numbers  only. 

The  excitement  that  pervades  the  isl- 
ands when  a  '*  message  of  grind  "  is  rec- 
ognized is  very  remarkable.  A  boat  out 
at  sea  may  be  the  first  to  discern  the  crea- 
tures. Instantly  a  rag  of  some  kind  (a 
shirt,  may  be)  is  hoisted  on  the  mast,  and 
the  happy  news  is  thus  signalled  to  the 
shore.  Thence  the  intelligence  is  carried 
from  village  to  village,  over  mountaios, 
across  fiords  and  sounds,  until  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  are  in- 
formed of  it.  The  little  children  run 
about  in  a  frantic  state  of  glee,  sboutiog 
the  word  "Grindabol"  at  each  other. 
The  women  bustle  and  chatter,  and  bast- 
en  to  put  up  some  black  bread  and  dried 
meat  or  fish  for  their  husbands,  sons,  and 
brothers,  who  have  already,  at  the  earliest 
warning,  run  down  to  the  l>eacb  and 
launched  the  whale-boats  for  the  pursuit 
of  the  grind.  And  soon,  from  the  still 
blue  waters  of  the  mountain  fiords,  boat 
after  boat  is  seen  pressing  eagerly  out  to 
sea.  This  is  especially  the  case  wbeo 
the  grind  is  sighted  primarily  from  the 
land;  for  then  the  boat  which  first  comes 
up  with  the  herd  is  entitled  to  the  finest 
of  the  animals,  after  the  slaughter,  over 
and  above  its  equitable  share. 

Strategy  bas  now  to  be  exercised.  The 
tide  bas  to  be  considered,  and  the  place: 
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for  a  herd  will  not  face  a  strong  tide;  and 
not  every  bay  is  suitable  for  the  successful 
capture  of  the  animals.  If,  however,  no 
good  landing  place  be  near,  and  the  tide 
be  opposed  to  a  passage  towards  a  better 
voe  (as  a  whale  bay  is  called),  the  grind 
are  driven  into  temporary  quarters,  and 
there  "laid  by"  until  conditions  are  more 
favorable.  The  seaward  part  of  the  bay 
is  guarded  by  boats,  and  the  animals 
calmly  pack  themselves  together  as  closely 
as  possible,  and  await  their  fate.  So 
eager  are  they  sometimes  to  get  what  pro- 
tection they  can  from  their  o^'n  bulk,  that 
tbey  form  themselves  into  a  huge  cubic 
mass,  the  topmost  members  of  which  are 
impelled  out  of  the  water.  Stray  individ- 
uals now  and  again  separate  themselves 
from  the  rest,  and  either  float  tranquilly 
on  the  surface,  or  tread  water  deliber- 
ately, thrusting  their  square  heads  above 
the  waves:  but  all  are  safe  from  escape 
until  daybreak,  when  they  get  restless, 
and  are  ready  to  follow  the  guidance  of 
any  bold  grind  who  may  make  a  rush  for 
the  open  sea. 

Sometimes  the  boats  have  a  hard  chase 
before  they  can  bead  the  herd.  In  one 
instance  the  men  were  rowing  in  pursuit 
for  three  days,  and  covered  nearly  fifty 
miles  of  waterway  ere  they  succeeded  in 
the  capture.  But  when  a  good  bay  is  at 
band  and  the  tide  is  favorable  the  busi- 
ness is  carried  through  very  quickly.  The 
boats  form  a  half-circle  round  the  herd  to 
cut  off  its  retreat  towards  the  sea,  and 
the  men  reduce  it  to  a  state  of  terrified 
obedience  by  throwing  stones  after  it,  and 
by  beating  stone  and  iron  or  tin  together 
under  the  water.  The  sound  distresses 
the  grind,  and  the  bubbles  caused  by  the 
falling  stones  excite  an  almost  insupera- 
ble fear  within  them.  They  hurry  before 
the  boats  and  the  showers  of  stones  like 
sheep  before  a  shepherd's  dog;  and  thus 
they  soon  approach  the  place  destined  for 
their  destruction. 

The  boats  now  marshal  themselves  in 
three  rows  between  the  head  of  the  bay 
and  the  fated  grind;  so  that  if  by  any 
chance  they  take  fright  and  attempt  a 
bolt,  some  opposition  may  be  made,  and  a 
turn  if  possible  effected.  Then  one  boat 
pulls  into  the  herd,  and  a  man  stationed 
in  the  prow  wounds  one  of  the  animals 
with  his  lance.  This  wounded  grind 
charges  through  the  others,  spreading  the 
utmost  terror  in  all  directions.  A  panic 
ensues,  and  a  rush  forward  is  made  by 
some  of  the  animals,  which  thus  get  strand- 
ed  on  the  sloping  beach  of  the  bay,  where 
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they  are  speedily  killed  by  the  islanders 
in  wait  for  them.  The  other  boats  of  the 
first  row  in  the  mean  time  pull  into  the 
herd,  and  in  a  few  hours  several  hundred 
grind  will  be  lying  gashed  and  still,  drawn 
up  00  the  shore,  there  to  be  numbered 
and  valued  by  the  crown  ofBcer  and  spe- 
cial appraisers. 

The  apportionment  of  the  grind,  which 
immediately  succeeds  the  death  of  the 
last  animal,  is  a  little  complicated  for  the 
understanding  of  any  but  Faroemen.  But 
briefly,  when  a  tenth  of  the  whole  has 
been  deducted  (which  tenth  is  divided 
equally  between  the  crown,  the  Church, 
and  the  pastor  of  the  parish),  and  certain 
allowances  for  damage  to  boats  and  indi- 
viduals, board  and  lodging  to  the  slaugh- 
terers, and  general  charities,  also  sub- 
tracted, the  remainder  is  divided  into*four 
equal  parts,  of  which  the  men  engaged  in 
the  capture  and  the  population  of  the  par- 
ish jointly  take  three  parts,  the  other  part 
going  to  the  landowner  on  whose  property 
the  slaughter  and  division  are  accom- 
plished. 

An  average  grind  will  yield  meat  and 
blubber  (which  is  for  the  most  part  melted 
into  oil)  in  worth  about  3/.  7^.  6ti,  A  herd 
of  only  two  hundred  grind,  successfully 
landed,  will  therefore  be  worth  to  the 
Faroese  nearly  700/.  —  no  small  sum, 
remembering  that  the  whole  fund  of 
the  Faroe  Savings  Bank  stands  at  only 
106,861  kroner  (about  6,000/.).  But  in 
this  primitive  community,  actual  money 
(though  well  appreciated)  is  of  less  conse- 
quence to  the  people  than  money's  worth. 
The  whales  supply  them  with  a  store  of 
meat;  it  is  on  account  of  this  that  they 
are  specially  jubilant.  For  months  after 
the  capture  there  will  be  plenty  of  feast- 
ing in  all  the  houses  within  the  district  of 
the  killing.  Some  of  the  meat  will  be 
roasted  and  thus  eaten  fresh,  though  most 
of  it  will  be  pickled.  As  to  the  blubber, 
what  is  not  reduced  into  oil  will  be  con- 
sumed as  butter,  or  dried,  salted,  and 
eaten  like  fat  bacon  in  England. 

An  Englishman,  accustomed  to  the  vi- 
ands of  a  somewhat  warmer  latitude  than 
that  of  the  Faroes,  is  disposed  to  scoff  at 
whale  meat  as  something  barbaric  and 
unpalatable.  He  imagines,  may  be,  that 
it  is  a  substance  like  a  jelly  fish,  only 
made  more  disgusting  by  being  saturated 
with  oil  ad  nauseam.  Anxious,  therefore, 
to  be  enlightened,  and  to  overcome  preju- 
dice in  this  matter,  the  writer  besought  to 
have  a  whale  dinner  set  before  him  dur- 
ing bis  stay  in  Thorshavn.     But  it  was 
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long  before  the  lady  who  attended  to  his 
wants  would  accede  to  his  request. 

"You  want  to  lau^h  at  us  ! "  she  said 
at  first,  with  mild  rebuke  in  her  tones. 
**You  think  we  are  savages  here  in  Fa- 
roe ;  but  it  is  not  so  at  all.  The  whale  is 
a  very  good  friend  to  us,  and  we  that  are 
born  in  Faroe  like  his  meat,  and  are  very 
grateful  for  ail  the  good  he  brings  us." 

Excuses  were  tendered  to  her,  and  she 
was  assured  that  the  request  was  made 
from  motives  purely  scientific,  with  per- 
haps a  little  of  shy  appetite  in  the  back- 
ground.  But  the  lady  mereVy  wagged  her 
head  in  a  state  of  firm  persistence. 

'*  It  is  just  like  beef  —  it  is,  when  fresh," 
she  continued  apolos:etically.  **  But  we 
have  none  fresh  in  Thorshavn  now.  You 
should  have  asked  for  it  when  in  Sudero, 
the  other  day,  where  the  catch  was.  Oh, 
it  is  very  good  cut  from  the  whale  just 
dead,  and  put  at  once  to^the  fire.  And  I 
have  seen  an  English  gentleman  in  Shet- 
land, when  I  was  visiting,  there,  take  a 
nice  little  bit  on  a  fork,  and  hold  it  to  the 
fire  for  a  few  minutes  only,  and  put  it  in 
his  mouth  only  warm;  and  he  liked  it 
well.  But  that  was  fresh,  and  it  is  very 
difiEerent  dried." 

Presently  the  lady  bade  us  follow  her 
into  the  yard  to  see  what  we  asked  for. 
She  led  us  into  a  limited  triangle  of  space, 
the  stones  of  which  were  slimy  with  damp 
and  the  presence  of  ducks  and  poultry 
(with  their  young  ones),  cats,  and  one  or 
two  tame  sea  birds.  On  one  side  brawled 
a  stream,  bottomed  with  countless  cods' 
heads,  on  its  way  down  from  the  moun- 
tains into  the  sea  hard  by.  The  live  stock 
on  the  land  seemed  to  be  existing  lethar- 
gically in  a  sublime  condition  of  dirt  — 
save  the  cats,  which  were  washing  them- 
selves with  enthusiasm.  And  certain  of 
the  ducks  in  the  stream  were  quarrelling 
about  the  cods'  heads,  which  they  tore 
frantically  to  pieces  out  of  each  other's 
bills. 

•*  JVow,  what  you  say  ?  "  questioned  the 
lady,  pointing  to  a  wooden  ledge  against 
the  tarred  wooden  wall  of  the  house,  from 
which,  besides  fish  of  different  kinds  and 
difiEerent  odors,  in  various  stages  of  en- 
tirety, there  hung  a  row  of  what  seemed 
to  be  thick,  dark-colored  ropes,  some 
twisted  as  if  electrically  convulsed;  "if 
you  like  nowt  you  shall  have  some." 

But  the  writer  was  not  deterred  or  in- 
timidated by  the  lady's  dramatic  appeal  to 
his  sensibilities.  He  was  determined  to 
dine  on  whale  for  once  in  a  way.  And  so 
it  was  settled  that  he  should  have  his 


wish,  and  accept  all  responsibility  for  the 
consequences. 

In  truth,  however,  the  consequences 
were  not  very  terrible.  The  portion  of 
whale  came  smoking  to  table,  looking  like 
a. piece  of  cut-cavendish  tobacco.  It  was 
black  as  coal,  hard,  and  rather  strong- 
smelling.  And  by  the  side  of  it,  as  native 
accompaniments,  were  mustard  and  fat 
pork,  cold.  But  when  it  came  to  be  tasted 
it  was  far  from  bad  ;  somewhat  more  sin- 
ewy than  an  ancient  ox,  and  demanding 
much  mastication ;  for  the  rest,  with  a 
flavor  of  its  own  that  gives  it  an  impor- 
tant individuality  as  an  article  of  food. 

The. Faroe  doctors  say  that  whale  meat 
is  the  most  invigorating  meat  in  the^orld 
—  for  Faroe  men  ;  and  this  is  credible. 
But  it  must  be  acknowledged,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  Faroemen,like  the  grind  them- 
selves, have  exceptionally  good  diges- 
tions. As  for  the  blubber,  or  sp^Jk^  as 
it  is  called  when  it  becomes  a  salted  co- 
mestible, the  Faroese  speak  of  it  as  a  lux- 
ury; and  their  opinion  may  pass  current 
uncriticised. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  OLD  AND   THE    NEW  PHILANTHRO- 
PISTS. 

The  new  man,  whoever  he  is  — and  we 
doubt  if  it  will  be  either  Lord  Mouot 
Temple,  who  is  too  open  to  impressions; 
or  Lord  Brabazon,  who  is  loo  viewy  — 
who  takes  up  Lord  Shaftesbury's  mantle, 
will,  we  hope,  be  as  successful  as  he  was 
in  reducing  the  sum  of  human  misery; 
but  he  will  not  be  like  him.  He  will 
probably  be  his  inferior  in  everything  ex- 
cept success.  He  will  not  have  such 
giants  to  fight,  and  travelling  in  a  first- 
clas^  railway  carriage,  instead  of  plodding 
through  a  morass,  w^ill  certainly  accom- 
plish a  greater  distance.  His  journey, 
nevertheless,  may  not  be  equally  strength- 
ening or  even  fruitful.  The  elder  philan- 
thropists, to  whom  Lord  Shaftesbary 
belonged  by  virtue  of  his  own  nature, 
though  in  years  he  was  their  successor* 
benefited  immensely  by  the  things  men 
thought  their  difficulties,  by  the  terrible 
resistance  they  encountered,  by  the  strict 
limitations  of  their  aims,  and  by  the  peco* 
liarities  —  the  worse  peculiarities  —  of 
their  religious  creed.  The  resistance  of  the 
world  made  statesmen  of  them.  We  vbo 
live  in  a  different  atmosphere  can  hardly 
imagine  the  kind  of  resistance  which  the 
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old  aoti-slavery  men  like  Clarkson  and  Wil- 
berforce,or  Romilly  when  he  attacked  the 
banging  laws,  or  even  Lord  Shaftesbury 
when  he  took  up  Mr.  Sadler's  campaign 
for  the  factory  bands,  had  to  encounter, 
and  the  overwhelming  force  —  not  always 
immaterial  force  —  which  seemed  opposed 
to  them.    They  were  not  only  denounced 
as  revolutionary  firebrands,  but  they  were 
believed  to  be  such.     Language  was  used 
about  them  and  to  them  which  nowadays 
Mr.  Healy  would   hardly  use  about  an 
Irish  landlord,  and  which  a  drunken  cab- 
man would  soften  when  describing  a  pas- 
senger who  offered  him  sixpence  a  mile. 
Their  lives  in  many  places  were  scarcely 
safe.    The  men  among  whom  they  lived 
regarded  them  as  fire-raisers,  or,  if  very 
tolerant,  as  fools,  while  they  had  behind 
them  none  of  that  vast  body  of  "opinion  '* 
which    nowadays,   if  they  will   only   call 
themselves  philanthropists,  protects   the 
most  foolish  of  mankind,  and  makes  all 
rough  places  smooth.     They  had  to  gain 
opinion,  not  to  whistle  it  to  their  aid,  and 
to  gain  it,  as  the  early  Christians  did,  by 
preaching,  and  suffering,  and  self-sacrifice 
of   all   kinds.    This  discipline  annealed 
them  like  fire,  and  made  them  men  of  hard 
sense.      They    took    up    their    enemies' 
weapons,  looked  all  facts  in  the  face,  met 
all  arguments  with  fresh  figures,  reports, 
narratives,  and  arguments ;   reduced  all 
''proposals  "  to  working  bills;  fought  like 
politicians  of  the  higher  class;  and  only 
succeeded  after  years  of  effort,  sometimes 
after  lives  of  devotion  and  despair.   There- 
fore they   never    failed,   never    receded, 
never  saw  their  acts  —  as  Mr.   Plimsoll 
saw  his  Seamen's  Act  —  made  useless  by 
the  passive   resistance  of  their  defeated 
foes.    They  slowly  converted  opinion,  but 
converted  it  so  completely  that  the  oppres- 
sions they  denounced  became  thencefor- 
ward   impossible,  incredible,   monstrous 
to  the  ears.     If  we  were  to  republish  a 
little  book  in  our  possession,  containing 
nothing  but  official  reports  of  the  last 
evidence  taken   in   the  West  Indies,  no 
human  being  would  believe  the  half  of  it. 
We  seriously  doubt  whether  men  could 
live  in  northern  England  who  sanctioned 
the  scenes  which  were  proved  to  go  on  in 
English  coal-mines,  and  are  quite  certain 
that  planters  who  wandered  about  London 
guilty  of  the  things  proved  about  planters 
during  the   Commission  of  Inquiry  into 
West  Indian  slavery  could  not  keep  their 
lives  between  Temple  Bar  and  Downing 
Street.    The  limitations  to  their  objects 
concentrated  the  energies  of  the  old  phil- 


anthropists, till  the  anti-slavery  men  in 
particular  would  work  sixteen  hours  a 
day  for  men  who  never  heard  their  names ; 
and  their  creed  gave  them  this  immeasur- 
able advantage.  It  forbade  them  to  lie  to 
themselves.  Men  who  held  the  old  Evan- 
gelical view  of  human  nature  could  not 
seek  Utopias ;  could  not  believe  that  be- 
cause a  good  measure  was  carried,  there- 
fore the  world  would  cease  to  lie  in 
wickedness;  could  not  imagine  that  in 
their  own  acts  was  salvation  for  mankind. 
They  were  "  worms "  still  in  their  own 
eyes.  If  one  heartily  believes  works  to 
be  filthy  rags,  it  is  difficult  to  be  vain,  as 
so  many  philanthropists  of  to-day  are,  with 
a  vanity  which  would  end  in  delirium,  but 
that  it  is  satiated  so  soon.  Above  all,  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  ignore  the  great 
facts  of  life,  to  forget  that  nature  is  dumb 
and  cruel,  to  deny  that  we  all  lie  under 
sentence  of  death,  and  usually  of  death  by 
torture,  to  question  that  when  everything 
had  been  done  that  could  be  done,  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  the  thousand 
millions  of  mankind  must  still  labor  under 
the  sunlight  all  day,  every  day,  at  unpleas- 
ant work,  for  the  poor  privilege  of  pain- 
fully living  on.  They  believed  in  no  uni- 
versal anaesthetic.  Courage,  endurance, 
fortitude,  patience,  the  great  masculine 
virtues  were  the  virtues  which  grew  in 
these  old  men  till  the  younger  men  who 
came  across  them,  in  reverence  or  in  dis- 
like, all  quitted  them  with  the  feeling  that 
in  them  was  a  reserve  of  strength,  of 
efficient  mental  manliness,  of  which  they 
did  not  quite  know  the  bottom.  We  knew 
some  of  one  group  of  them,  —  the  men 
who  faced  lives  of  insult,  and  long-con- 
tinued poverty,  and  shameful  or  violent 
death,  for  Abolition  ;  and  never  knew  one 
who,  even  during  his  gleams  of  success, 
expected  a  world  at  ease.  They  had  been 
too  close  to  the  facts  for  that  illusion,  and 
recognized  that  when  every  other  "obsta- 
cle to  progress  "  had  been  removed,  man, 
that  impassable  Chat  Moss,  would  still 
remain. 

The  new  philanthropists  are  men  of  a 
different  type,  often  wider-minded  men,  — 
that  is,  with  minds  more  readily  receptive. 
They  do  not  believe  irrational  faiths,  or 
sometimes  rational  faiths ;  indeed,  very 
often  they  either  believe  nothing,  except 
that  cruelty  is  bad,  or  they  believe  with- 
out being  able  to  formulate  their  faith. 
They  do  not  confine  themselves  to  one 
object,  but  are  ready  to  spend  and  be 
spent  —  for  most  of  them  are  sincere 
enough,  though,  having  a  horror  of  soli- 
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tude  and  silence,  they  ask  that  when  they 
are  martyred  the  crowd  shall  be  looking 
on  —  in  the  general  cause  of  what  they 
call  **the  elevation  of  humanity,"  which 
means  that  humanity  shaU  be  comfortable, 
and  shall  not  be  over-worked,  or  over- 
disciplined,  or  killed  before  it  perishes  of 
senility.  The  sight  of  pain  rouses  them 
to  fury ;  the  report  of  hunger  makes  them 
question  God,  who  at  least  allows  cholera 
and  cancer;  and  they  care  for  all  lives, 
except  their  own,  with  a  carefulness 
which,  to  the  elder  men  who  held  it  better 
that  men  should  die  than  sin,  or  die  than 
be  slaves,  or  die  than  pro6t  by  injustice, 
would  have  seemed  at  once  weak  and 
immoral.  "Die!''  said  the  older  men; 
"why,  Christ  died,  and  at  thirty-three." 
"  Die  ! "  say  the  younger  men ;  **  there 
should  be  no  death  tiH  ninety,  and  then  it 
should  not  be  death,  but  euthanasia." 
Their  enthusiasm  for  happiness  —  a  hap- 
piness which  they  will  not  secure,  because, 
for  all  their  swift-marching,  human  nature 
stands  at  last  right  across  their  road  — 
destroys  their  patience,  while  their  self- 
restraint  is  eaten  away  by  their  false  the- 
ory that  only  stupidity  prevents  this  world 
from  being  a  paradise  —  as  if  intellect 
made  us  either  better  or  less  pervious  to 
pain  —  and  by  their  adoration  of  their 
new  power.  They  have  found  Excalibur, 
they  think,  the  magical  sword,  before 
which  resistance  is  vain  and  pleading  fu- 
tile. If  they  can  but  arouse  the  democ- 
racy, all  is  accomplished  ;  and  democracy 
is  a  sovereign,  and  needs  only  an  audible 
cry  to  attend.  Why  be  patient,  or  per- 
sistent, or  self-restrained,  when  one  shout, 
one  scream,  if  it  be  but  loud  enough,  will 
wake  the  genius  who  can  make  oppres- 
sors tremble,  can  insist  on  virtue  under 
penalty  of  death,  can  stop  all  suffering  out 
of  resources  which  have  no  visible  limit  ? 
The  external  power  is  so  grand,  so  irre- 
sistible, so  omnipresent,  that  the  internal 
power  on  which  the  older  men  relied 
seems  surplusage,  and  to  call  it  out  a 
mere  appeal  to  the  dead  spirit  of  asceti- 
cism. Thrift  I  Why  be  thrifty  for  years, 
with  care  and  pain,  while  democracy  sits 
on  a  chest  of  gold  ?  Temperance  1  What 
is  the  use  of  temperance,  save  from  liquor, 
when  Democracy  has  but  to  command, 
and  the  world  may  indulge  in  a  carma- 
gnole of  joy  ?  Purity  I  What  is  the  need 
for  purity  within,  when  democracy  can 


throw  the  incontinent  into  the  flames? 
The  new  instrument,  they  think,  can  do 
all  things;  and  in  their  sense  of  that,  the 
training  which  can  alone  enable  as  to 
wield  even  Excalibur  with  effect  is  for- 
gotten, until  some  obstacle  is  reached 
which  not  even  an  enchanted  sword  that 
can  never  break  will  enable  them  to  sun- 
der. Their  sword  will  not  cut  a  quag- 
mire; and  it  is  a  quagmire,  not  a  rock, 
that  bars  the  road  to  the  paradise  of  which 
they  dream.  Then  at  last  they  will  pause, 
recognize  facts,  and  cultivate  in  them- 
selves those  strengths  which  the  elder 
philanthropists  acquired  so  painfully,  aod 
which  seem  to  themselves  for  the  momeot 
so  superfluous. 

They  are  sincere,  most  of  them,  we 
doubt  not,  sincere  to  martyrdom.  The 
tar  and  feathers  at  which  their  predeces- 
sors smiled  will  be  terrible  to  them;  but 
they  will  string  themselves  up  to  face  tor- 
ture with  a  rush;  and  as  their  sword  of 
sharpness  is  really  sharp,  and  will  cut  all 
but  that  old  quagmire,  they  will  accom- 
plish much  ;  but  they  will  not  be  admira- 
ble men.  Their  efforts  will  not  train 
them.  It  is  drill,  not  charging,  which 
makes  soldiers ;  struggle,  not  shouiiog, 
which  builds  character;  suffering,  not 
speaking,  which  anneals  the  heart.  They 
will  be  like  the  engineers  who  appeal  to 
steam  drills,  and  will  perforate  the  moun- 
tains without  developing  one  human  be- 
ing's muscle.  They  will  And  when  they 
have  done  that  they  have  made  a  sort  of 
paradise,  and  have  still  to  All  it  with  bet- 
ter men  ;  and  though  we  predict  for  them 
much  success,  they  will  in  one  department 
fail.  They  have  not  an  idea  of  time  or 
its  uses,  and  will  grow  nothing  io  their 
pleasaunces  except  the  summer  flowers. 
A  tree  is  too  tedious  a  work  of  nature  for 
them  even  to  comprehend  its  growth,  and 
they  will  never  be  convinced  that  you 
cannot  make  oaks  of  acorns  in  a  night,  if 
the  guano  be  ever  so  strong,  or  ever  so 
liberally  bestowed.  Sensible  men  take 
what  there  is;  and  the  new  philanthro- 
pists have  our  best  wishes,  but  the  wishes 
will  be  given  with  a  sad  feeling  that  they 
are  not  as  the  old,  and  that  in  the  true 
work  of  the  wise  —  which  is  making  meii, 
and  not  smoothing  men's  paths,  though  it 
is  well  also  that  the  paths  be  smoothed  ^ 
they  will  render  but  little  aid. 
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A   PARADISE   OF   POSIES,   ETC. 


A  PARADISE  OF  POSIES. 

what  do  you  call 


It's  a  paradise  of  posies! 

*cm  all  — 
The  bonnie  blooms  that  climb  and  cling  about 

the  grand  old  hall  ? 
Pse  fairly  mazed  wi'  sight  and  smell,  on  all  the 

flowers  I  see  — 
What  is  yon  trailing  scarlet  'un,  and  yon  great 

purple  tree  ? 

We'se  none  such  pretty  buds  upon  the  sea- 

board,  where  I  strive 
Through  storm  and  tempest,  year  by  year,  to 

keep  the  hearth  alive ; 
Yet  there  is  something  fresh  and  free  about 

the  breeze  that  blows 
Through  scud,  and  mist,  and  driving  fret,  and 

long  dunes  white  with  snows. 

I'd  liefer  fight  it  out  upon  our  oikti  fierce, 

rocky  coast, 
Than  lie  half-sleeping  'mid  lound  airs  and  all 

the  blooms  you  boast. 
There's  bread  and  fire  to  win  among  the  tussle 

with  the  seas, 
Ay,  and  soft  days,  when  ripples  laugh  below 

a  westering  breeze. 

And  fair  strange  flowers  hands  cannot  pick, 

lie  in  each  rocky  pool, 
When  tides  are  moaning  at  the  ebb,  and  winds 

are  soft  and  cool ; 
Crimson,  and  blue,  and  yellow,  like  yon  posies 

on  your  own, 
But  ours  are  none  for  touching,  they  grow  for 

eyes  alone. 

But  I'se  content  to  see  'em,  as  I'se  content  to 

lie. 
When  the  surf  has  called  me  to  my  grave,  up 

there  'twixt  sea*and  sky ; 
I  lay  I  none  could  sleep  wi'out  its  song  about 

my  head, 
The  sea,  that's  work  and  play  i'  life,  and  watcher 

when  one's  dead. 

All  The  Year  Round. 


ANTHONY  ASHLEY  COOPER, 
EARL  OF  SHAFTESBURY. 

DISO,   OCTOBBR   1ST,  1885. 

He,  holding  Sin  and  Misery  as  one, 
Stern  to  the  strong,  yet  shielding  tenderly 
The  weak,  went  forth;  and,  stirred  with 
solemn  glee, 

Coped  the  grim  Foe.    A  hundred  victories 
won 

Dulled  not  the  keen  edge  of  his  falchion. 
New-whetted  from  his  Master's  armory ; 
Now,  from  all  smoke  and  toil  of  battle  free, 

He  rests  in  God's  Valhalla,  and  is  gone ! 


Ay,  and  indeed  — is  gone  I    Yet,  ere  he  died, 
He  sowed  such  grand  example  round,  as  calls 
To  fight  his  fight  a  thousand  champions ; 
As  some  tall  oak,  the  virgin  forest's  pride. 
Which  very  eld  has  shattered,  fails  and  falls, 
And  leaves  the  large  air  to  its  last-bora 
sons. 
Specutor.  Herbert  B.  Garroo. 


AUBADE  TRISTE. 

The  last  pale  rank  of  poplar-trees 
Begins  to  glimmer  into  light. 
With  stems  and  branches  faintly  white 

Against  a  heaven  one  dimly  sees 
Beyond  the  failing  night. 

A  point  of  grey  that  grows  to  green 
Fleck'd  o'er  with  rainy  yellow  bars,— 
A  sudden  whitening  of  the  stars, 

A  pallor  where  the  moon  has  been, 
A  peace  the  morning  mars ; 

When,  lo  t  a  shiver  of  the  breeze 
And  all  the  ruffled  birds  awake, 
The  rustling  aspens  stir  and  shake, 

And  pale,  beyond  the  pallid  trees, 
The  dawn  begins  to  break. 

And  all  the  air  grows  cool  and  wan, 
A  drizzling  rain  begins  to  fall, 
The  sky  clouds  over  with  a  pall  — 

The  night,  that  was  for  me,  is  gone, 
And  day  has  come  for  all. 

Belgravia.  A.  MaRY  F.  RoEINSON. 


INVOCATIONS. 
A  NOCTURNE. 


O  SONG  in  the  nightingale's  throat,  O  musics 
Dropt,  as  it  fell,  by  a  falling  star  I 

All  of  the  silence  is  filled  with  thy  pain. 

Listening  till  it  shall  echo  again ; 

O  song  in  the  nightingale's  throat,  O  music, 
Thou  art  the  soul  of  the  silence  afar  I 

O  space  of  the  moon  in  the  starless  heaven, 
Raining  a  whiteness  on  moorland  and  sea. 

Falling  as  lightly  and  purely  as  dew, 

All  of  the  shadow  thou  filterest  through ; 

O  space  of  the  moon  in  the  starless  heaven, 
Surely  the  night  is  the  shadow  of  thee  I 

O  silence  of  Death,  O  world  of  darkness, 

When  over  me  the  last  shadow  shall  fall, 
Holdest  thou  safe  in  the  night  all  around 
Any  moon  to  arise,  any  music  to  sound  f 
O  silence  of  Death,  O  world  of  darkness. 
Shall  we  perceive  thee,  or  know  thee  at  all  ? 
Atheoaeuin.  A.  MaRY  F.   ROBINSON. 


GUIZOT  AS   HE   REALLY  WAS. 


From  The  London  Quarterly  Review. 
GUIZOT  AS  HE  REALLY  WAS.* 

Few  men  have  been  more  misuoder- 
stood,  or  rather  half  understood,  than 
Guizot.  Like  Cicero,  he  was  an  author, 
a  statesman,  and  a  family  man ;  but,  un- 
like Cicero,  he  showed  a  more  than  classic 
reserve  in  his  public  and  even  in  his  liter- 
ary character.  Thoroughly  French,  he  is 
at  the  same  time  wholly  different  from  the' 
popular  idea  of  the  mercurial  Gaul.  There 
is  something  statuesque  about  him.  More 
than  sixty  years  ago,  his  first  wife,  who 
was  not  only  a  helpmeet  in  his  literary 
work,  but  also  an  inspiring  and  guiding 
power,  wondered  how  the  world  could 
have  come  to  think  of  him  as  a  cold- 
hearted,  arrogant,  ambitious  being,  with  a 
calculating  brain  and  not  a  particle  of 
sympathy.  She  knew  him  to  be  some- 
thing so  wholly  different  that  she  could 
not  even  be  angry  at  the  ridiculous  mis- 
representation. And  yet  that  has  always 
been  Guizot's  character,  even  with  pro- 
fessed critics,  except  among  the  few  who 
knew  him  intimately.  Renan,  in  i860, 
reviewing  his  *'  Memoirs  *'  in  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes^  gave  such  a  distorted 
likeness  of  him  as  to  draw  from  the  aged 
statesman  the  protest :  *'  Why,  you  make 
roe  a  stiff  (Jendu),  lonely,  tragic  creature, 
who  will  end  by  growing  into  a  legend  — 
false,  as  legends  always  are."  And  Karl 
Hildebrand,  in  the  Contemporary  Review 
(March,  l88f ),  sneers  at  him  as  "  Aristides 
the  Just,  of  whom  at  last  France  wearied," 
and  as  "  a  man  of  more  than  English  grav- 
ity, whose  only  relaxation  was  a  stilted 
intercourse  with  kindred  minds."  This 
imperfect  estimate  shows  a  want  of  sym- 
pathy, natural  enough  in  Hildebrand  and 
in  Thiers  (who  said  of  his  political  rival, 
"  He  is  a  great  orator,  but  a  mere  fool  in 
statesmanship  "),  and  in  men  like  Renan 
explicable  from  the  fact  that,  until  the 
publication  of  these  little  volumes,  Gui- 
zot's  inner  life  was  so  well  hidden  that 
few  knew  anything  about  the  other  Gui- 

*  f.  M«n*»  Guisat  dnntia  FaiHtlU  «i  avte  us  Amis 
(1787-1874).    Sixth  Editioo.     Paris;  Hachette.     1884. 

a.  Mans.  Guisai  in  PrivaU  Life.  Translated  by 
Mrs.  SiMrsoN.     London ;  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

3.  Lettrti  dt  M.  GuiMcth  $a  FamilU  tt  h  us  Amis, 
RecueilHes  par  Mme.  db  Witt,  n6e  Guizot.  Paris: 
Hadiette.    1884. 


zot,  the  loving  son,  the  devoted  husband, 
the  affectionate  father,  the  warm,  faithful 
friend.  Guizot  came  of  an  old  Hugue- 
not stock  ;  and  the  Huguenot  sternness  of 
manner  was  in  him  accentuated  by  the 
circumstances  of  his  bringing  up.  His 
father,  though,  like  most  of  his  co-religion- 
ists, he  had  welcomed  the  Revolution,  was 
cut  off  during  the  Terror,  which  raged 
with  peculiar  and  undiscriminating  fury  in 
the  south  of  France.  A  touching  story 
is  told  of  his  capture.  The  gendarme 
who  had  been  set  on  his  trail  was  heart- 
broken at  finding  who  his  prisoner  was, 
and  wanted  him  to  escape.  "  Are  you 
married?"  asked  Guizot.  **Yes;  I've 
two  children."  **  Ah,  and  so  have  I ;  but 
never  mind ;  your  life  would  have  to  pay 
for  mine,  so  come  along." 

His  mother,  who  had  been  the  sprightli- 
est  of  women,  a  good  musician,  an  excel- 
lent dancer,  had  her  whole  nature  changed 
by  this  terrible  blow ;  music,  for  instance, 
she  could  never  afterwards  listen  to  with- 
out a  shudder.  Hers  had  been  a  love- 
match  ;  suitors  more  desirable  in  a  worldly 
point  of  view  Mile.  Donicel  had  laughed 
off,  humming  the  then  popular  ditty  :  — 

Et  si  jamais  je  prends  un  ^poux, 
Je  veux  que  I'aroour  me  le  donne. 

Now  her  whole  life  was  given  up  to  her 
two  boys ;  and,  since  the  Revolution  had 
thrown  French  education  wholly  out  of 
gear,  she  took  them  to  Geneva,  where,  by 
practising  an  economy  of  which  English 
people  can  scarcely  form  a  notion,  yet 
without  a  trace  of  that  "grubbiness" 
which  Mr.  M.  Arnold  flings  as  a  reproach 
against  the  bringing  up  of  some  famous 
Scotchmen,  she  managed  to  give  them  a 
first-rate  education.  It  is  a  commonplace 
to  speak  of  what  great  men  owe  to  their 
mothers.  Guizot  certainly  owed  much  to 
his ;  and  the  wonder  is  how  she,  with  the 
very  superficial  training  of  a  young 
Frenchwoman  of  the  day,  should  have 
been  so  impressed  with  the  value  of  the 
higher  education  as  to  make  such  sacri- 
fices in  order  to  secure  it  to  her  sons.  A 
devoted  mother  can  do  this  anywhere; 
but  at  Geneva  it  was  easier  than  in  most 
places.  In  London  a  family  living  like 
the  Guizots  would  be  driven  to  live 
amongst  very  uncongenial  neighbors;  in 
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the  city  of  Calvin  a  very  small  bouse  was 
found  just  opposite  that  of  the  professor 
in  whose  class  the  boys  were  placed ;  and 
Swiss  simplicity  was  not  scandalized  at 
the  sight  of  a  young  French  lady  living 
without  a  servant,  and  finding  her  sole 
amusement  in  accompanying  her  sons  in 
their  rambles  around  the  lake.  Firing 
was  dear  and  the  climate  colder  than 
Nismes,  and  the  little  fingers  suffered 
sadly  from  chilblains;  but  exercises  must 
be  written,  so  "mother,"  who  always 
worked  with  her  l>oys  during  preparation 
hours,  used  to  write  them  at  their  dicta- 
tion. Whole  exercise-l>ooks,  filled  in  this 
way,  are  still  kept  as  heirlooms.  No  won- 
der the  love  that  grew  up  between  son  and 
mother  was  intense;  nor  was  the  love 
greater  than  the  perfect  trust.  When  the 
statesman's  second  wife  died,  Madame 
Guizot  undertook,  as  a  right,  the  charge  of 
his  children ;  and,  if  there  was  a  little  out- 
ward stiffness  in  one  who  ne  s^abaissait 
pas  souveni  aux  caresses^  there  was  also  a 
depth  of  self-sacrifice  which  was  ready  to 
do  for  the  younger  generation  the  same 
that  she  had  done  for  her  own  children. 
She  would  still  be  obeyed,  this  old  Hugue* 
not  lady;  but  age  had  mellowed  her. 
**You  didn't  know  her  when  she  was 
young,"  her  son  once  said  with  a  smile. 
She  had,  too,  all  that  eager  love  of  science 
and  discovery  which  marked  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  Up  to  the  end  of  her  life 
she  would  stand  for  an  hour  to  catch,  as 
well  as  her  deafness  permitted,  the  news 
brought  by  a  globe-trotter  about  some  new 
country ;  and  at  eighty  to  find  a  new  plant 
would  fill  her  with  girlish  delight.  Such  a 
woman  must  have  powerfully  moulded  her 
son's  nature.  No  doubt,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  life  at  Geneva  told  not  alto- 
gether favorably.  Hildebrand  complains 
that  *'  there  was  no  joyousness  in  Guizot's 
character,  no  irony  in  his  intellect;" 
quoting  from  Ninon  de  TEnclos  the  char- 
acteristic saying:  La  joie  de  P esprit  en 
marque  la  force;  and  this  is  so  far  true  of 
Guizot  that,  while  there  was  in  him  a  well- 
spring  of  joy  that  watered  all  his  private 
life,  he  was  in  public  somewhat  formal  and 
unbending.  Dignified  reserve  seemed  to 
him  essential  to  his  position ;  and  in  his 
writings,  too,  his  thought  is  seldom  free 
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and  spontaneous.  He  had  a  vast  koowl* 
edge  of  history,  for  instance;  but  in  dis- 
cussing its  philosophy  his  method  is  a 
little  too  a  priori  even  for  those  who  most 
thoroughly  accept  the  view  of  continual 
divine  intervention.  There  is  a  certain 
truth  in  the  charge  of  monotonous  serious- 
ness as  of  one  who  is  always  teaching ;  it 
is  also  true  that  the  stern  stuff  of  which 
he  was  made  kept  to  the  last  the  stamp  of 
its  original  moulding.  He  never  broad- 
ened out  nor  modified  his  ideas  ;  and  this 
excess  of  self-containedness  was  no  doubt 
due  to  his  having  been,  by  the  circum* 
stances  of  his  early  life,  debarred  from 
mixing  in  early  manhood  with  many 
famous  people.  But  for  his  great  force  of 
character  he  would  have  become  merely 
priggish.  His  letters  to  his  mother,  after 
he  had  gone  to  Paris  to  study  law,  show 
that  this  was  a  real  danger.  There  was 
another  danger,  lest  in  that  sea  of  wild 
theories  he  should  make  shipwreck  of  the 
faith.  Life  in  Paris  was  sure  to  open  his 
ideas;  at  the  same  time  it  might  easily 
have  relaxed  his  hold  on  Christian  truth. 
Writing  to  his  mother  in  1806,  when  the  li- 
cense of  the  Directory  still  gave  tone  to  the 
young  empire,  he  says:  **You  will  some- 
time find  apparent,  perhaps  even  real, 
variations  in  my  thoughts  and  opinions ; 
but  I  have  certain  fixed  points,  so  you 
need  not  be  afraid.  One  of  these  is  God 
in  Christ,  the  other  is  duty."  Karl  Hilde- 
brand, with  pitiful  unfairness,  decries 
these  letters  as  **  all  effort,"  and  as  dis- 
playing "  an  arrogance  of  virtue  and  good 
sense."  To  us  they  are  as  spontaneous 
as  anything  that  even  Goethe  ever  wrote; 
for  they  mark  out  a  line  from  which  the 
writer  never  swerved.  He  was  always  a 
Christian  philosopher.  The  "  Mediutions 
on  the  Christian  Religion,"  the  **  Chris- 
tianisme  et  Spiritisme  "  {Revue  des  Deux 
Moudes^  Septemk>er  i,  1869)  in  which  he 
replies  to  M.  Janet's  criticism  of  his 
"Meditations,"  more  or  less  everything 
that  he  wrote,  —  has  the  same  keynote.  ]  n 
his  will,  made  in  1873,  he  makes  a  full, 
clear  profession  of  simple  faith:  ^*  I  keep 
clear  "  (he  says)  "  of  the  scientific  solu- 
tions by  which  men  have  striven  to  explain 
our  Christian  mysteries ;  and  I  feel  that 
in  the  light  of  the  after  world  we  shall 
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how  merely  human  and  how  altogether 
vain  have  been  most  of  our  discussions  on 
divine  things."   This  feeling,  which  looked 
on  immortality  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  our  moral  nature,  and  on  a  state  of  re- 
wards and  punishments  as  the  logical  com- 
plement  of  a  life  in  which  right  so  often 
fails  to  triumph,  gave  him  an  impatience 
of  modern  forms  of  scepticism  that  some- 
times (as  when  he  opposed  the  admission 
into  the  Academy  of  Vacherot,  the  ideal- 
ist) became    almost    persecuting.      His 
views  are  most  clearly  set  forth  in  one  of 
bis  later  works,  the  essay  on  what  he  calls 
**  L'Ignorance   Chr^tienne.*'     **  Christian 
faith  "(he  says) ''consists  in  recognizing 
the  fact  without  explaining  it."   In  a  touch- 
iogiy  simple  letter  to  his  elder  daughter, 
written  while  he  was  ambassador  in  Lon- 
don, he  explains  the  joint  action  of  our 
free  will  and  of  God*s  spirit  working  with 
OS  and  io  us.     And  again,  just  after  the 
coup  ifetatj  he  points  out  to  the  same 
daughter  how  both  **  TEglise  Catholique 
dans  sa  vaste  sphere  et  les  sectaires  dans 
leur  petit  coin  d^naturent  et  d^mentent 
i*£vaogile,"  and  how  the  grand  need  of 
the  day  is  to  set  forth  clearly  that,  while 
the  gospel  is  one  in  doctrine,  it  brings 
men  to  the  knowledge  of  that  one  doc- 
trine by  many  roads,  to  no  one  of  which  is 
mankind  tied  down  exclusively. 

It  was  well  for  young  Guizot  that  he 
soon  came  under  the  influence  of  the  Swiss 
envoy,  Stapfer.  This  gentleman  took  a 
great  interest  in  him,  not  merely  employ- 
ing him  as  tutor  in  his  family,  but  giving 
him  valuable  guidance  in  the  literary  ca- 
reer which,  before  long,  he  adopted  in 
exchange  for  the  law.  He  was  soon  in 
full  work,  the  first  things  he  did  for  the 
booksellers  being  (like  Carlyle*s)  transla- 
tions from  the  German.  Through  Stap- 
fer he  was  introduced  to  Suard,  perma- 
nent secretary  of  the  Academy,  in  whose 
salon  the  expression  of  free  thought  was 
unchecked  at  a  time  when  such  freedom 
was  wonderfully  rare.  Suard,  the  Abb^ 
Moreliet,  and  Mme.  d'Houdetot  endeav- 
ored to  keep  up  something  like  the  tra- 
ditional salon.  At  their  receptions,  Guizot 
met  men  like  Talleyrand  and  Piscatory ; 
and  there,  too,  he  afterwards  met  Mile. 
de  Meulan  ('*Rahel  to  bis  Varnhagen," 
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says  Hildebrand),  who  was  destined  to  be 
his  future  wife.  Every  one  knows  how, 
while  they  were  both  employed  on  the 
Publiciste^  she,  already  ailing,  was  pros- 
trated by  her  broth er-in-law*s  death,  and 
had  to  cease  writing.  Guizot,  who  had 
never  seen  her,  moved  with  pity  at  the 
story,  sent  in  an  article  for  her,  and  went 
on  doing  so  for  a  fortnight,  she  mean- 
while having  not  the  slightest  means  of 
guessing  who  had  so  chivalrously  supplied 
her  place.  He  was  very  doubtful  whether 
or  not  he  should  make  himself  known  to 
her  ;  at  last  he  decided  to  do  so,  and  one 
can  only  regret  that  the  letter  which  he 
wrote  has  not  been  made  public.  Soon 
afterwards  they  met,  and  she  repaid  his 
kindness  by  bringing  him  more  thor- 
oughly into  that  strange  little  world,  half 
philosophic,  half  aristocratic,  in  which,  at 
M.  Suard*s,  he  had  already  got  a  footing. 
They  must  have  been  startlingly  differ- 
ent, he  and  she ;  for  her  father,  receiver- 
general  of  taxes  for  the  city  of  Paris,  and 
her  mother,  a  Saint-Chamans,  were  aris- 
tocrats ;  and  she  had  been  brought  up 
among  that  section  of  the  nobility  which 
was  coquetting  with  the  new  ideas.  Her 
father,  a  reckless  spendthrift,  died  in 
1790;  and  her  mother,  compelled,  like  all 
of  her  class,  to  leave  Paris  by  the  decree 
of  1794,  was  left  stranded  at  Passy,  as 
ignorant  of  life's  cares  as  the  veriest 
child.  Her  elder  daughter  had  force  of 
character  enough  to  undertake  the  house- 
keeping, to  face  such  trials  as  having  to 
go  daily  to  sign  her  name  on  the  bor- 
ough register,  the  mayor  receiving  her 
with  the  strange  but  kindly  meant  greet- 
ing: *'Citoyenne,  comment  va  Madame  ta 
m^re?"  and  to  find  out  in  her  utter  lone- 
liness that  she  had  a  mind  worth  cultivat- 
ing. She  was  certainly  not  hardened  by 
her  sorrow,  though  (to  Guizot's  mind)  she 
was,  when  they  first  met,  "  un  peu  sau- 
vage."  •*  Anti-r^volutionnaire  et  liberale," 
she  was,  so  far,  thoroughly  at  one  with  the 
typical  French  Liberal  Conservative ;  but 
their  different  way  of  looking  at  almost 
every  other  subject  in  life  and  thought 
prevented  them  at  first  from  fully  under- 
standing one  another.  It  was  gratitude 
which  led  her  to  interest  herself  in  him; 
and  the  charm  of  a  high-bred  lady,  —  so 
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attractive  that  she  had  charmed  Treilhard, 
one  of  the  Directory,  into  setting  free  her 
friend  De  Lamilli^re,  who  had  been  seized 
as  a  returned  imigriy  and  was  to  be  tried 
by  court-martial,  —  was  naturally  felt  by  a 
youn?  man  who  had  seen  little  of  what  is 
called  society.  It  was  just  the  reverse 
with  Mr.  Lewes  and  Geor^^e  Eliot.  There 
the  man,  here  the  woman,  brought  into 
the  world  of  letters  a  solitary  thinker  who 
had  hitherto  known  it  only  by  report. 
Mile,  de  Meulan  had  always  lived  in  what 
for  Guizot  was  a  new  world.  His  own 
summing  up  of  what  each  of  them  gave 
the  other  is  scarcely  fair:  "J'ai  dlevtf  et 
agrandi  la  sphere  de  sa  vie ;  elle  a  beau- 
coup  contribu^  k  me  faire  vivre  dans  la 
v^ritd."  In  every  way  the  connection  was 
valuable  to  him.  But  for  it,  he  would 
hardly  have  been  made,  as  he  was  made, 
despite  his  Protestantism,  Louis  XVIII.'s 
under-secretary  of  state  in  the  home  de- 
partment; nay,  but  for  it,  M.  de  Fontanes 
would  hardly  have  created  for  him,  some 
years  earlier,  the  professorship  of  modern 
nistory.  Guizot,  however,  was  no  hanger- 
on  upon  the  skirts  of  a  party.  His  mar- 
riage brought  him  into  notice;  but  he 
remained  what  he  had  always  been,  stand- 
ing as  firmly  on  his  own  line  as  when  he 
was  still  an  unknown  student.  Even  Hit- 
debrand  confesses  that  he  was  above  all 
suspicion  of  carinisf  for  private  gain.  In 
appointing  him,  De  Fontanes  (they  were 
at  the  dinner  table)  hinted  that  the  em- 
peror would  expect  a  few  eulogistic  sen- 
tences in  his  introductory  lecture.  **  Then 
you  must  kindly  choose  some  one  else," 
was  the  reply.  *'  I  do  not  believe  in  ab- 
solutism, and  therefore  I  cannot  praise 
it.*'  Several  times  M.  de  Fontanes  tried 
to  persuade  him  that  it  was  a  mere  form, 
involving  no  bonA  fide  acquiescence  on 
the  part  of  the  lecturer.  "  Nay,  but  the 
emperor  will  have  a  right  to  think  that  it 
does."  At  last  his  friend  cried  out: 
*'  Well,  well ;  I  never  knew  such  stubborn 
fellows  as  yon  Protestants.  I  must  try 
and  manage  it  for  you  as  best  I  can.'' 
The  professorship  was  a  great  help,  for  it 
threw  young  Guizot  into  the  society  of 
men  like  Royer  CoUard,  who  assisted 
materially  in  the  development  of  his 
mind.  His  wife  brought  him  no  fortune. 
Twenty  thousand  francs  apiece  had  been 
saved  for  each  of  the  sisters  out  of  the 
wreck  of  their  father's  property;  and 
when  the  younger  married  M.  Dillon,  a 
French  Irishman,  settled  at  Naples  as  an 
engineer,  Mile,  de  Meulan  added  her  share 
to  the  dowry.  For  some  time  both  Guizot 
and  his  wife  had  to  write  for  daily  bread. 


We  find  her  giving  him  advice:  "Yoa 
must  write  down  to  your  public,  and  must 
not  be  afraid  in  criticism  of  saying  what 
has  been  said  before.  .  .  •  You're  too 
much  given  to  harp  on  one  string;  be- 
cause you  can't  have  too  much  of  a  sub- 
ject, you  think  it's  the  same  with  others. 
.  .  .  You're  a  bad  critic,  because  you  see 
more  in  a  book  than  really  is  there." 
But  as  soon  as  the  pressure  of  money 
cares  was  abated,  she  kept  urging  him  to 
throw  up  fugitive  pieces  and  pamphlet- 
eering, and  to  give  himself  to  some  work 
which  would  last  (travail  de  tongue  ha- 
leine\  in  which  she  could  help  nim  di- 
rectly. As  it  was,  she  had  been  doing 
more  than  her  share  to  keep  the  pot  boil- 
ing. Her  volumes  of  tales  probably 
brought  in  far  more  than  his  pamphlets. 

During  the  Hundred  Days  Guizot  was, 
where  his  conscience  told  him  he  ought 
to  be,  with  Louis  XVIII.,  earning  that 
title  of  *'The  man  of, Ghent"  which  was 
used  against  him  with  such  effect  in  184S. 
Here  be  mourned  over  the  incurable 
blindness  of  the  Bourbons,  which  threat- 
ened to  make  the  restoration  impossible 
even  after  Waterloo.  However,  the  king 
got  rid  of  M.  de  Blacas,  and  with  a  minis- 
try of  moderate  men  (Guizot  being  this 
time  secretary  to  M.  de  Marbois,  the  mio- 
ister  of  justice)  things  might  have  gone 
well  had  not  the  constituencies  returned 
then  (as  they  did  afterwards  in  1871,  to 
the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux)  such  a  rabid 
set  of  royalists  —  the  Chambre  intrcu- 
vable  it  was  called  —  that  De  Marbois  was 
turned  out.  In  1819  Guizot  was  again  io 
office,  this  time  on  the  board  of  trade; 
but  the  next  year  the  assassination  of  the 
Duke  of  Berri  produced  a  violent  reaction, 
and  all  the  moderate  members  had  to  re- 
sign. 

But  our  aim  is  not  to  give  a  life  of  Gui- 
zot ;  we  want  to  interest  our  readers  in  a 
record  which  all  should  read  for  them- 
selves. Expressions  of  tenderness,  evi- 
dently  genuine,  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
quotation.  Guizot  never  gushes,  and  his 
wife  is  always  full  of  downrightness  and 
common  sense  ;*  but  throughout  their  let- 
ters there  is  a  warmth  of  affection  all  the 
more  pleasing  because  from  such  a  man  it 
is  so   wholly  unexpected.    The  way  in 

*  Here  is  a  case  in  poinL  Gutsot  writes  to  her  thaK 
he  has  grown  downcast  because  some  friend  has  played 
him  false,  and  vows  that  henceforth  he  shall  pve  up  aij 
trust  in  mankind;  she  replies:  **  I  doo*t  quite  koow 
what  ynu  mean.  One  has  confidence  in  oneV  own 
judi;ment,  not  in  the  man  whom  it  prompts  one  to 
choose  from  amongst  others ;  and  if  one  is  deceived  one 
csases  to  trust  oneself.  Men  are  no  worse  than  they 
were  before ;  but  one  has  gamed  much  — Tix.,  the  tuabit 
of  thiDkmg  twice  before  choosing.** 
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which  they  both  watch  over  their  boy, 
their  ooly  child,  whose  sodden  loss  at  the 
a^e  of  twenty-one  almost  broke  his  fa- 
ther's heart,  shows  how  thoroughly  one 
they  were  in  feeling  and  in  action.  A  few 
days*  separation  calls  forth  on  both  sides 
an  outburst  which  we  feel  is  not  mere  sen- 
timentalism.  They  really  were  insepara- 
ble, because  they  had  grown  to  be  indis- 
pensable to  one  another.  **  Tve  just 
corrected  the  very  first  proof  "  (he  writes 
from  Paris  to  her  at  her  brother's  near 
Montargis) "  that  you,  since  we  knew  one 
another,  have  not  looked  over  with  me." 
And  then  he  ends  a  very  long  letter  with 
what  was  not  merely  a  husband's  compli- 
ment to  a  wife  fifteen  years  older  than 
himself,  but  the  expression  of  what  he 
really  felt:  "God  was  quite  right  in  tak- 
ing a  rib  out  of  Adam  to  make  Eve,  but 
be  ought  not  to  have  separated  them  com- 
pletely; there  ought  to  have  been  some 
arrangement  which  would  have  made  ab- 
sence impossible.*'  And  her  reply,  which 
we  despair  of  adequately  rendering  in  En- 
glish is :  *'  Tes  lettres  respirent  la  vie ;  c'est 
le  monde  que  tu  ram^nes  k  moi,  k  notre 
union,  k  notre  bonheur."  Much  of  this  is 
almost  too  sacred  to  be  made  public.  Ma- 
dame de  Witt's  justification  is  that  (as  she 
says)  *'  his  whole  life  was  given  up  to  his 
countrv,  and  his  country  only  knew  the  out- 
side of  him."  The  same  affectionate  na- 
ture shows  itself  in  his  relations  with  his 
friends.  His  letters  to  M.  de  Barante,  to 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Broglie,  to  De 
R^musat,  to  Vitel,  etc.,  are  full  of  deep 
feeling.  He  has  been  charged  with  lack 
of  naturalness,  even  as  the  portraits  in 
his  "  Memoirs  *'  have  been  called  psycho- 
logical analyses,  not  portraits  at  all ;  but, 
this  charge  must  have  been  made  by  those 
who  had  never  read  Madame  de  Witt's 
volumes.  There  is  nothing  dana/  in  the 
way  in  which  he  consoles  thoiie  who  are 
suneriog  under  family  afflictions.  Now 
and  then  we  find  exquisite  polish;*  but 
there  is  always  strong  feeling  along  with 
it.  His  many  bereavements  had  given 
him  a  painful  sense  of  the  uncertainty  of 
human   happiness.    *' There  is  plenty  of 


*  What  can  be  better  or  more  French  than  thtt  to 
the  Duchess  of  Broglie :  **  Qu'on  fait  peu  de  choses 
pour  les  gens  qu'on  aimet     Hors  une  seule  affection 

3Q1  est  tout  ce  qu'elle  doit  €tre  d^s  qu*elle  est,  car  elle 
onoe  toute  \  SLme,  et  toute  la  vie  avec  toute  rime,  oue 
aos  affections  sont  paresaeuses,  peu  inventives,  dis- 
traites  ou  sati»faites  k  bon  march6 1  "  And  what  a  depth 
oi  affection  is  sounded  in  the  letter  to  his  sister-in  law, 
soon  after  his  second  wife's  death,  which  nevertheless 
ends  with  the  well-turned  phrase:  '*Soyea  tranquille 
sur  Henriette  [his  elder  daughter],  je  voua  soignerai 
dans  son  coeur  [I'll  sec  that  you  have  your  place  in  her 
heartj." 


happiness  in  the  world,"  he  says  to  Ma- 
dame Lenormant,  **  measureless  happi- 
ness, but  withal  so  precarious  :  J'ai  beau- 
coup  de  joies  et  peu  de  confiance."  Nor 
were  his  friendships  limited  to  those  who 
thought  on  all  points  as  he  did.  With 
most  of  his  friends  there  were  points  that 
he  would  never  discuss,  because,  feel- 
ing they  could  not  wholly  agree  about 
them,  he  thought  it  best  to  be  silent.  But 
it  is  his  children  who  oftenest  bring  out 
the  real  tenderness  of  his  nature.  Hil- 
debrand  laughs  at  him  for  writing  to  his 
elder  daughter,  a  child  of  eleven,  about 
her  stops,  and  telling  her  what  books  she 
is  to  read ;  but  the  laugh  only  shows  the 
laugher's  inability  to  put  himself  in  a  par- 
ent's place.  Yes ;  he  tells  his  girls  what 
books  they  ought  to  read,  and  (like  an  ex- 
minister  of  education)  he  says, "  Take  care 
you  do  your  English  and  arithmetic  well ;  " 
but  he  also  tells  them  about  Van  Am- 
burgh  ;  about  the  British  Museum,  with 
the  giraffes  and  rhinoceroses  standing  sen- 
try on  the  stairs ;  about  the  dinner  at  the 
Mansion  House,  where  the  lady  mayor- 
ess hands  him  the  loving-cup ;  about  his 
winning  at  Ascot  and  losing  his  way  in 
Windsor  Castle  and  getting  into  the 
queen's  bedroom  instead  of  his  own.* 
Like  George  Eliot,  he  thought  there  would 
be  enough  of  the  long  silence  by-and-by, 
and  he  was  delighted  for  his  darling  Hen- 
riette to  tell  him  how  much  she  loved 
him.  And  how  the  children  did  love 
him,  and  the  grandchildren,  too,  in  that 
Val  Richer  home  where  four  generations 
were  gathered  under  one  roof  I  How  the 
little  ones  used  to  burst  into  bis  study  — 
not  at  his  first  rising,  for,  Frenchmanlike, 
he  was  early  in  his  habits,  and  during  his 
official  life  had  given  audiences  at  four  a.m. 
—  to  say  good-morning,  and  have  break- 
fast with  grandpapa  1  And  how  his  mother 
must  have  loved  him,  when,  at  eighty-four, 
though  the  hand  of  death  was  already 
upon  her,  she  crossed  the  sea  in  1848  to 
join  him  in  exile  1    "  Now  I  can  die,"  she 

*  In  1855,  being  in  London  on  the  anniversary  of 
Louis  Philippe's  death,  he  goes  to  the  Crystal  Palace, 
**  that  chaos  of  history  in  plaster  inside  a  glass  cage. 
Such  continual  interchanges  between  the  paltry  and  the 
gigantic  Colossal  sphinxes,  fresh  as  new  china,  and 
packed  like  anchovies;  clearly  one  wants  the  broad 
spaces  of  the  desert  to  show  off  Egyptian  art.  Then 
there  are  hundreds  of  busts  of  great  and  little  people, 
so  oddly  grouped,  Grisi  beside  Chancellor  Mansfield, 
Peel  close  to  Hercules.  And  (hen  the  savages  with 
the  stuffed  birds  and  beasts.  It's  Noah's  Ark  without 
the  need  of  the  Deluge.  .  .  .  But  the  Alhambra  is  per- 
fect, and  so  is  the  Pompeian  Court,  and  the  gardens,  in 
spite  of  the  Megatheriums  and  the  frog,  fifteen  feet 
long  by  six  broad.  ...  I  shall  be  at  Lisieux  Station  on 
Thursday.  You'll  come  and  meet  me.  I'm  so  eiad 
some  of  the  little  ones  can't  quite  make  out  that  I'm 
away." 
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said,  as  she  threw  herself  into  his  arms 
in  his  little  London  house,  **  though  I  did 
think  I  should  rest  in  the  same  earth  with 
him  who  was  taken  from  me  foar-and*fifty 
years  ago ! "  **  For  over  forty  years,"  his 
daughter  says,  '*  we  have  kept  his  letters 
to  us  children  *'  —  letters  which  talk  of  the 
girls*  dresses;  of  the  ass's  milk  that  is 
ordered  for  Pauline,  and  that  Henriette 
had  been  telling  him  she  manages  to  get 
some  of  too;  of  the  little  brother  in  bed, 
falling  asleep  with  a  hook  in  his  hand 
("  the  little  rogue  1  I  want  to  know  what 
book  it  is");  of  the  pale  ink  they  write 
with  (**dear  grandma,  I  see,  always  keeps 
up  the  old  Geneva  custom  of  watering 
the  ink)."  Alone  in  Paris,  he  says  how 
he  misses  their  coming  in  five  and  six 
times  in  the  day  to  freshen  him  up.  And 
then  he  often  talks  to  them  of  their  moth- 
er (Miss  Dillon,  niece  of  his  first  wife, 
educated  almost  wholly  by  her,  and  by 
her  pointed  out  as  her  successor).  '*  You 
can't  remember  her,"  he  says  to  Pauline, 
aged  nine ;  ^*  but  think  of  her  often.  We 
never  think  half  enough  of  those  who  have 
loved  us  so  much  and  who  are  no  longer 
here.  Not  lost,  but  gone  before ;  that  is 
it,  my  sweet  child."  Of  his  elder  son  he 
does  not  often  trust  himself  to  write  ;  that 
loss  was  a  sorrow  too  deep  for  words  — 
the  young  man  of  such  promise  who  had 
been  his  right  hand  in  everything.  When 
he  buys  Val  Richer,  it  is  Francois  who 
goes  down  as  a  matter  of  course  to  look 
after  the  alterations ;  and  his  father's  let- 
ters, amidst  Cabinet  worries  and  quar- 
rels with  Thiers,  remind  us  of  Napoleon 
on  the  eve  of  Austerlitz  regulating  the 
dresses  for  the  theatre  at  Paris. 

I  think  we  can  floor  the  dining-room  with 
Caen  stone,  since  we've  got  plenty  of  it.  .  .  . 
Have  thev  thought  of  the  gutters  ?  They  must 
be  lookea  to  before  winter,  .  .  .  and  that  bit 
of  road ;  take  care  you're  not  done  about  it. 
Everybody  will  want  it  made  as  best  suits  his 
convenience,  and  everybody  will  try  to  make 
use  of  us  while  making  believe  that  he  is  doing 
us  a  service  ...  I  won't  discuss  politics  with 
you.  The  Swiss  business  gives  me  a  good 
deal  of  anxiety.  But  we  can  talk  over  all  that 
when  I  see  you;  and  I  long  to  see  you  far 
more  than  I  can  tell  you  in  words.  Between 
you  and  me  there  is  never  anything  that  can't 
come  out. 

Now  and  then,  not  too  often,  he  talks 
to  his  surviving  son  about  his  elder  broth- 
er. "  I  can  love  you  thoroughly  without 
my  love  for  you  driving  out  my  unalter- 
able love  for  him."  Francois  seems  to 
have  been  as  noble  in  nature  as  handsome 
in  person :  — 


He  belonged  to  my  whole  life  [he  writes  to 
the  Duchess  of  Brogfie].  I  had  not  an  inter- 
est, an  affection,  a  remembrance  in  which  be 
did  not  share.  He  watched  over  me  like  an 
unseen  guardian  angel,  eager  to  stand  between 
me  and  worry,  to  share  in  my  smallest  public 
or  private  troubles.  And  he  did  it  all  so 
simply,  so  modestly  ;  and  yet  with  such  bright 
cheery  independence.  .  •  .  Tm  constantly  find- 
ing fresh  proofs  of  this  sympathy,  this  affec- 
tionate anxiety,  in  things  I  had  never  suspected 
him  to  have  had  a  hand  in.  He  is  gone ;  and 
none  of  my  children  can  ever  be  to  me  what  he 
was. 

H  we  say  this  is  unmanly,  we  must  re- 
member it  is  to  a  very  old  and  dear  friend ; 
and  perhaps  our  English  reserve  would 
be  the  better  for  a  little  more  expansive- 
ness  now  and  then.  Parents  and  children 
almost  forget  how  they  love  one  another 
after  two  or  three  generations  of  the  ^gov- 
ernor "and  "  relieving  officer  "  style  of  in- 
tercourse. Better  even  gush,  French  or 
English,  than  that  heartless  kind  of  thing. 
But,  as  we  said,  Guizot  never  gushes. 
When  he  writes,  **  Mon  cceur  est  avec  les 
morts,"  he  means  it  as  literally  as  when, 
complaining  of  his  loneliness  now  that 
friend  after  friend  has  gone,  "  Je  suis  las 
de  voir  mourir."    Of  gush  he  says :  «- 

''Je  m^prise  le  roman."  Between  me  and 
those  two  noblest  of  God's  creatures  who  have 
held  the  foremost  place  in  my  life,  there  never 
was  five  minutes'  roman.  True  love,,  true  ad- 
miration and  devotedness  are  very  rare ;  that 
is  why  those  who  know  nothing  about  them 
call  them  romantic,  whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
when  they  do  exist,  *'  ils  sont  tout  ce  qu*il  y  i 
de  plus  simple,  de  plus  positif,  de  plus  pra- 
tique." 

The  love  which  both  bis  wives  bore 
him  certainly  answers  to  this  definition. 
What  can  be  moxt  pratique  than  the  first 
wife  translating  Gregory  of  Tours  as  part 
of  the  material  which  Guizot  was  collect- 
ing for  the  early  history  of  France,  and 
working  away  at  the  facts  which  were  after- 
ward embodied  in  his  *'  History  of  the  En- 
glish Revolution  "  ?  Her  industry  was  un- 
wearied ;  indeed,  her  stepdaughter  charges 
her  death  on  the  *'  Lettres  de  Famille  sor 
I'Education,"  at  which  she  worked  hard 
when  in  feeble  health.  To  bis  second 
wife  he  owed  the  idea  of  the  **  Chil- 
dren's History  of  France,"  that  delightful 
French  counterpart  of  the  "Tales  of  a 
Grandfather,"  the  fourth  volume  of  which 
he  had  just  finished  when  he  was  seized 
with  mortal  illness.  Eighteen  months 
after  their  marriage  she  tells  her  sister : 
''  He  is  away  on  an  election  tour.  I  ann  in 
his  study.     He  wished  roe  to  be  there  \  it 
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is  so  much  cosier  than  the  bi^  sitting- 
room.  I  have  in  hand  an  article  on 
Uhland  for  the  next  number  of  the  Revue 
Franqaise;  and  I'm  working  at  my  history 
—  have  just  got  to  Caesar^s  invasion." 
While  on  this  tour  he  writes  to  her  about 
God*s  work  in  the  world,  which  to  him  is 
more  clearly  discernible,  he  says,  than  in 
the  course  of  nature :  — 

I  see  God  in  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
progress  of  the  human  race  as  clearly,  nay, 
much  more  clearly  present  than  in  the  move- 
ments  of  the  stars.  .  .  .  Human  history  has 
vast  gaps,  but  no  mysteries.  There's  much 
that  I  don't  know,  but  nothing  that  I  don't  un- 
derstand. My  eyes  are  much  too  weak  to  see 
at),  but  they  are  working  in  the  daylight.  •  .  . 
With  the  individual  it  is  different.  I  see  a  man 
morally  worsted  by  trials  from  which  I  fail  to 
discover  any  good  result ;  he  was  simply  beaten 
down  by  overpowering  afflictions.  Well ;  the 
sight  does  not  make  me  doubt  or  murmur ;  but 
I  don't  understand,  I  don't  see  my  way ;  I'm 
wrapt  in  a  terrible  mystery.  I  have  to  fall 
back  on  the  general  course  of  things,  this  par- 
ticular thing  being  inexplicable.  In  fact,  God's 
dealings  with  each  one  of  us  humble  me,  and 
call  out  my  faith ;  His  dealings  with  the  race 
fin  me  with  joyous  adoration,  for  a  flood  of 
daylight  streams  in  on  them  from  all  sides. 

She,  in  return,  tells  him  how  she  is 
managing  her  big  pupil  Francois  and  her 
baby  Henriette,  and  how  she  manages  to 
have  plenty  of  time  both  for  his  mother 
(who  had  come  to  live  with  them)  and  for 
politics,  while  rewriting  for  the  third  time 
the  chapter  of  her  history  which  describes 
the  state  of  Gaul,  and  preparing,  by  a 
study  of  Neander  and  Fleury,  to  treat  of 
the  establishment  of  Christianity  among 
the  Gauls.  "  I  don't  mean  to  do  all  this 
reading,"  she  says,  '*  for  my  history's  sake 
alone.  I  shall  manage  to  get  an  article 
for  the  Revue  on  Neander's  work  com- 
pared with  that  of  Fleury."  Such  a  woman 
was  indeed  a  worthy  niece  of  Mile,  de  Meu- 
Ian,  and  fit  to  be  the  wife  of  one  who,  like 
Guizot,  needed  sympathy  in  his  studies. 

They  had  not  been  married  much  more 
than  three  years  when  the  cholera  broke 
out  in  Paris,  producing  at  the  outset  a 
demoralization  which  made  people  think 
of  the  plague  at  Athens.  The  Guizots 
did  not  think  of  leaving  the  city.  The 
wife,  always  devoted  to  "  her  poor  "  (every 
French  lady  who  is  not  wholly  frivolous 
has  her  special  clients,  her  "district,"  as 
we  should  say),  did  not  neglect  them  in 
their  need.  But  she  was  soon  called  to 
watch  by  what  threatened  to  be  her  hus- 
band's cicath-bed.  He  and  Casimir  P^rier 
and  Cuvier  were  all  seized ;  of  the  three 
be  alone  survived. 


Before  long  he  was  again  in  the  Cabinet 
—  this  time  as  minister  of  public  in- 
struction, the  Duke  of  Broglie  being  at 
the  Foreign,  and  Thiers  at  the  Home 
OfSce.  '^Whom  shall  I  send  for?"  the 
king  had  said  to  Talleyrand.  "  Send  for 
Broglie,"  was  the  reply.  Broglie  steadily 
refused  to  take  office  unless  his  friend 
Guizot  was  in  the  Cabinet  This  ministry 
of  *^all  the  talents"  had  only  lasted  a 
year  when  Guizot's  second  wife  died,  four 
years  before  the  stepson  to  whose  educa- 
tion she  had  devoted  herself.  We  can 
understand  his  bitter  sorrow,  all  the.  bit- 
terer because,  in  the  thick  of  party  in- 
trigues, there  was  not  room  for  its  expres- 
sion ;  but  time  and  work  did  for  him  what 
they  have,  by  God's  merciful  disposition, 
done  for  tens  of  thousands.  "  One  doesn't 
get  comforted  ;  nothing  can  comfort  one," 
he  writes,  **  not  even  a  new  happiness. 
But  one  does  get  calm;  one  regains  full 
possession  of  oneself  and  of  one's  life. 
One  keeps,  ay,  treasures,  jealously  in  one's 
inmost  soul,  that  past  which  was  so  rich  in 
blessings,  and  one  sacrifices  nothing  of 
the  future."  He  did  not  hold  with  Dante 
that  *'a  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  re- 
membering happier  things"  (**Nessun 
maggior  dolore  che  ricordarsi  del  tempo 
felice  nella  miseria  " ).  "  No,"  he  says, 
**a  great  blessing  is  a  light  the  rays  from 
which  stream  out. even  over  the  spaces 
which  they  fail  to  light  up." 

It  is  not  our  object  to  offer  any  esti- 
mate of  Guizot  the  statesman  or  Guizot 
the  writer.  In  both  capacities  he  has 
often  been  analyzed;  but  we  cannot  help 
remarking  how,  like  almost  all  his  coun- 
trymen, he  thinks  nothing  can  be  done 
without  repression.  A  few  hundred  peo- 
ple come  to  the  Chamber  with  a  petition 
against  capital  punishment.  This  bring- 
ing of  petitions  is  forbidden  by  the  Char- 
ter. The  petitioners  are  ordered  to  dis- 
perse; they  decline  to  do  so,  and  a 
squadron  of  municipal  guards  charges 
them  at  full  gallop,  taking  their  standard- 
bearer  prisoner.  The  scene  (which  Gui- 
zot, with  strange  glee,  describes  to  his 
daughter)  is  just  like  what  happened  the 
other  day,  i  propos  of  which  an  English 
public  man  said:  **AI1  French  parties  are 
the  same  in  that.  They  have  no  idea  of 
anything  but  force.  When  half-a-dozea 
people  are  met  together,  the  sole  notion 
of  le  pouvoir  is  to  bayonet  one  and  clap 
the  other  five  into  prison."  No  wonder 
that  with  such  views  Guizot  was  unpopu- 
lar, not  only  with  the  mob,  but  with  all 
the  visionaries  who  thought  1848  was  the 
dawn  of  the  millennium. 
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In  the  spring  of  1840  the  Eastern  qaes- 
tion  was  giving  trouble,  as  it  has  so  often 
done  since;  and  Guizot  was  sent  to  the 
court  of  St.  James's,  partly  because  he 
was  thought  specially  likely  to  gain  influ- 
ence in  England,  partly,  no  doubt,  be- 
cause, having  once  been  premier,  he  was 
rather  in  the  way  of  his  colleagues. 

I've  been  to  a  debate  on  the  Irish  elections 
[he  tells  his  daughter].     You  ought  to  take  a 

freat  interest  in  Ireland ;  your  mother  used  to. 
ler  family  left  it  in  James  IL's  time  because 
they  were  Catholics,  almost  at  the  same  date 
when  so  many  families  had  to  leave  France 
because  they  were  Protestants.  And  now 
what  a  change,  thanks  to  greater  enlighten- 
ment in  regard  to  religion  !  Here  am  I,  a 
Protestant,  representing  Catholic  France  in 
London ;  and  in  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons some  of  the  most  influential  members 
are  Catholics. 

He  is  characteristically  delighted  with 
the  English  rule  of  precedence :  — 

It  prevents  social  friction.  I  was  startled  at 
first  when  I  saw  a  young  cock  sparrow  of 
twenty  just  because  he  was  a  duke  or  a  mar- 
quis pass  before  some  old  man  of  European 
reputation.  I  was  wrong.  In  giving  the 
precedence  to  titles  you  don't  give  them  any- 
thing else ;  you  don't  deny  the  intrinsic  supe- 
riority of  personal  merit,  you  only  put  a  stop 
to  a  host  of  vexatious  uncertainties  and  pre- 
tensions. Every  one  knows  his  outward,  so  to 
speak,  his  material  rank.  As  to  his  moral 
rank  that  remains  what  it  always  must  be, 
an  open  question.  The  English  plan  breeds 
plenty  of  emulation,  which  is  the  life  of  society, 
and  very  little  envy,  which  is  its  curse.  It  is, 
in  fact,  just  Pascal's  rule.  He  says :  "  Which 
of  us  is  to  walk  in  first?  He  who  is  the  most 
deserving?  But  that's  a  question  that  can't 
be  solved  ;  we  should  go  on  debating  it  forever. 
Who  is  the  oldest  or  the  highest  in  rank  ? 
Let  him  go  first ;  then  all  difficulty  vanishes." 

In  France  he  complains  of  the  lowering 
effect  of  a  democracy.  It  brings  men  be- 
low the  level  of  their  work.  **  The  hori- 
zon of  our  national  destinies  is  as  high  as 
ever,  but  the  point  of  view  of  those  who 
are  working  them  is  getting  lower  and 
lower.  I  have  to  educate  my  public  up 
to  the  true  standard,  and  this  Is  weary 
work."  On  the  whole,  he  judged  his  mis- 
sion to  England  to  have  been  a  success. 
**  From  1832  to  1835,  I  take  it,  I  did  more 
than  any  one  else  to  keep  order  at  home. 
In  1840  and  1841  I  shall  have  done  the 
same  lor  peace  abroad.  Were  I  at  once 
to  retire  from  publiclife,  I  should,  I  think, 
take  with  me  the  respect  of  Europe.  I 
shall  try  not  to  lose  it."  He  was  food  of 
office,  not  (we  are  sure)  from  a  love  of 
power,  but  because  he  was  conscious  of 


his  honesty  of  purpose.  He  felt  as  Pal- 
las would  have  had  Paris  feel  — 

Yet  not  for  power ;  power  of  herself 
Would  come  uncall'd  for.     But  to  live  by  Uw 
Acting  the  law  we  live  by  without  fear. 

In  his  old  age,  he  said :  — 

I  don't  complain,  as  so  many  do,  that  public 
life  has  deceived  me  ;  that  I'm  disgusted  with 
men  and  with  the  world ;  that  I've  no  more 
ambition.  It's  not  true ;  public  life  has  DOt 
cheated  my  expectations.  I  take  the  same  in- 
terest in  politics  that  I  did  at  twenty,  neither 
more  nor  less.  Men  and  things  I  do  not  find 
below  the  level  that  I  had  fixed  for  them.  I'm 
not  saddened  with  the  feeling  of  dissipated 
illusions.  I  think,  on  the  other  hand,  that  God 
has  given  me  more  than  I  looked  for  ;  and  ex- 
perience has  confirmed,  rather  than  destroyed, 
my  fairest,  most  ambitious  outlooks. 

This  is  a  much  truer,  as  well  as  a  less 
selfish,  view  than  that  which  looks  on  all 
as  vanity  because  we  are  not  what  we 
were. 

His  sojourn  in  England  won  him  the 
intimate  friendship  of  Lord  Aberdeen. 
This  was  a  friendship  which  permitted 
thorough  frankness  00  bot h  sides.  When, 
in  1845,  the  French  naval  preparations 
caused  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness  here  io 
England,  Guizot  does  not  hesitate  to  meet 
the  outcry  with  a  /m  quoque,  **  Why,  all 
over  France,'*  he  tells  Lord  Aberdeen, 
"  they're  talking  of  nothing  but  your  new 
ships  of  war,  your  new  coast  defences, 
and  so  on.  All  the  j^obemouches  say  you 
must  be  preparing  for  war."  The  two 
men  drew  together  more  and  more;  they 
were  joint  authors  of  what  Guizot  chris- 
tened the  entente  cordiale;  and  it  must 
have  been  a  pleasure  to  the  Frenchman 
to  have  a  correspondent  whom  he  could 
condole  with  on  the  **  habitudes  de  bra- 
vade  impr^voyante  et  de  m^fiance  cr^ule 
inhdrente  \  I'esprit  ddmocratique."  To- 
wards the  close  of  his  life,  he  made  his 
long  promised  journey  northward,  and  had 
a  very  pleasant  time  at  Haddo,duly  cbron- 
icled  io  his  letters  to  his  children.  He 
was  specially  struck  with  the  feudalism  of 
the  Highlands.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  had 
told  him  he  could  call  out  three  or  four 
thousand  men;  "I  think  I,  too,  could 
gather  some  thousands,"  said  Lord  Aber- 
deen. 

F^ted  as  ambassador,  he  was,  a  few 
years  later,  welcomed  by  us  as  an  exile. 
For  some  days  after  Louis  Philippe  had 
fled,  he  was  in  hiding  io  Paris,  watching 
the  course  of  events*  But  the  popular  rage 
grew  fiercer:  **A  bas  Guizot;  la  tete  de 
Guizot,"  was  the  cry  of  the  surging  mob» 
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as  it  swept  past  the  windows  of  the  house 
from  which  his  mother,  happily  stone  deaf, 
was  looking  out.  His  friends  felt  that  he 
was  not  safe  in  France ;  so  he  joined  his 
daughters,  and  at  once  began  to  work  for 
his  bread.  Few  n>en  who  have  for  eight 
years  governed  a  great  country  have  left 
office  poorer  than  when  they  accepted  it. 
Yet  so  it  was  with  Guizot.  His  detract- 
ors have  said  that  he  bribed  as  lavishly 
as  Walpole  did ;  that  he  was  greedy  of 
power,  not  that  he  might  realize  his  polit- 
ical conceptions,  but  simply  for  its  own 
sake;  that  the  old  charge  of  omnia  servi- 
liter  pro  dominatione\s  rightly  laid  against 
him;  that  he  could  not  be  called  a  hypo- 
crite, because  he  was  not  playing  a  part 
when  he  deceived  — "it  came  naturally  to 
him;"  but  no  one  has  ventured  to  say 
that  he  did  not  keep  his  own  hands  scru- 
paiously  clean. 

We  must  look  elsewhere  for  his  views 
as  to  how  the  imeute  of  1848,  which  grew 
into  a  revolution,  ought  to  have  been  met 
at  the  outset.  In  these  volumes  we  only 
hear  of  the  kindness  with  which  he  was 
received  in  London,  of  the  quiet  life  in 
the  Hrompton  house,  his  son  carrying  on 
his  studies  at  King's  College,  his  daugh* 
ters  telling  their  friends  **the  omnibus  is 
our  only  carriage;  "  of  the  Chartist  dem- 
onstration —  more  **  specials  '*  than  Chart- 
ists; of  Louis  Philippe  and  the  need  for 
a  close  union  between  the  two  branches 
of  the  Bourbons.  One  does  not  like  the 
tone  in  which  he  speaks  of  those  "  massa- 
cres of  June  "  which  made  Louis  Bona- 
parte's presidency  and  empire  possible. 
After  the  Liberals  had  sent  Changarnier 
to  shoot  down  the  Reds  as  if  they  had 
been  road  dogs,  they  could  not  expect  the 
Reds  to  help  them  against  the  Imperial- 
ists. Guizot's  savage  comment  on  the 
affair  is:  "It  has  produced  a  very  good 
effect  here.  France  had  need  to  prove 
that  she  was  alive,  and  she  has  proved  it" 

But  we  meant  to  eschew  his  politics, 
else  it  would  be  interesting  to  discuss  his 
notion  of  how  Church  and  State  ought  to 
settle  the  education  question.  His  calm- 
ness is  certainly  a  contrast  to  the  bigoted 
secularism  of  M.  Ferry.  He  foresaw  the 
coup  iVitat^  though  his  wishes  led  him  to 
expect  that  a  constitutional  monarchy 
would  before  long  take  the  place  of  le  pt' 
tit  empire^  as  that  had  superseded  la  pe- 
tile ripublique.  The  empire  was  inevita- 
ble because  the  Assembly  had  made  such 
a  bad  hand  of  it.  French  impatience 
could  not  brook  a  Long  Parliament  which 
was  daily  becoming  more  of  a  Rump; 
and  there  was  no  external  pressure,  as  in 


the  days  of  the  first  republic,  to  dispose 
them  to  overlook  the  faults  of  the  govern- 
ment. His  character  of  Louis  Bonaparte 
(in  a  letter  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  March, 
1852)  has  often  been  quoted  :  — 

He's  always  swaying  to  and  fro  between  the 
traditions  of  the  Imperial  system  and  the 
dreams  of  a  kind  of  socialism  which  is  des- 
potic at  the  same  time  that  it  is  popular.  .  .  • 
In  foreign  affairs  he  never  knows  his  own 
mind;  '*il  promet  monts  et  merveilles,"  and 
then  he  gets  frightened  and  caves  in.  But, 
wavering  though  he  is,  I  feel  sure  that  this 
radical  despot  will  never  give  up  the  Rhine 
frontier.  He'll  stick  to  that,  and  hold  his 
tongue  about  it  as  he  did  about  the  coup  dUtat, 

There  is  a  prophecy  here  of  the  war  of 
1870,  on  the  absurdly  weak  pretext  for 
which  he  has  some  good  remarks :  "  Nei- 
ther England  nor  Lord  Palmerston  ever 
thought  of  going  to  war  about  the  Spanish 
marriages ;  but  there  were  we,  not  only 
insisting  on  the  Hohenzollern  prince  be- 
ing withdrawn,  but  also  on  his  never  com- 
ing forward  again."  He  had  said,  twenty 
years  before,  to  M.  de  Barante,  *'  II  y  a 
quelque  chose  d'invinciblement  petit  et 
stdrile  dans  les  iddes  et  les  sentiments  de 
notre  pays,"  and  now  he  is  disposed  to 
extend  the  reproof  to  Germany.  On  Bis- 
marck his  verdict  was  in  1864:  "He  is 
the  only  man  in  Europe  who  has  a  settled 
plan  and  is  bent  on  following  it  out.  He 
is  neither  sensible  nor  honest,  but  this 
makes  him  somebody." 

His  repressive  tendencies  made  him 
angry  and  astonished  at  our  **  harboring 
assassins  "  in  1853.  "  Can  it  be,"  he  asks 
Lord  Aberdeen,  **that  England  likes  to 
see  the  Continent  riddled  and  paralyzed 
with  revolution?"  At  the  same  time  he 
grumbles  at  the  total  stagnation  of  politi- 
cal life  under  the  empire.  **  We  talk ; 
we've  managed  to  keep  our  freedom  of 
speech,  but  that  is  all."  He  felt  the 
Franco  Prussian  war  very  keenly.  He 
thought  he  might  help  France  by  telling 
the  world  what  he  took  to  be  the  real  im- 
port of  the  matter ;  so  he  set  to  work,  but 
found  he  had  not  heart  for  it,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  a  long  and  touching 
letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  (Wil- 
berforce),  pointing  out  how  England  ought 
to  interfere  to  stop  the  siege  of  Paris, 
which  he  thinks  will  end  in  a  siege  of 
Saragossa  on  a  large  scale,  and  to  prevent 
the  dismemberment  of  France. 

Now  is  the  time  [he  says]  for  England  to 
step  in  and  settle  the  peace  of  Europe  on  the 
only  permanent  footing.  I  hear  that  the  per- 
sonal feeling  of  the  queen  stands  in  the  way ; 
I  won't  believe  it  .  .  .  I  am  an  old  man,  and 
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in  ill  health,  so  you  must  pardon  all  this.  The 
nearer  one  draws  to  life's  end,  the  clearer  seems 
to  be  one's  glimpse  of  the  truth,  and  the 
greater  one's  right  to  speak  of  what  one  sees. 

The  war,  thoug;h  it  unnerved  him  politi- 
cally, gave  a  fillip  to  his  literary  power. 
^^11  faut  servir  la  France;  it's  a  thank- 
less task,  for  she  is  fickle  and  without 
foresight;  but  still  one  must  serve  her 
well ;  i^est  un  ffrand pays^^  His  aim  was 
to  finish  his  "  Memoirs  "  and  his  *'  Chil- 
dren's History,"  and  he  worked  at  both 
with  the  energy  of  one  who  felt  his  time 
was  short.  At  last  the  end  came.  His 
younger  daughter  died  early  in  1874,  and 
six  months  after  he  himself  lay  a-dyiog. 
He  asked  for  some  passages  of  his  "  Chil- 
dren's History;"  and  he  looked  at  the 
portrait  of  Coligny,  his  hero  par  excel- 
lence. Then  he  began  to  recite  the  pas- 
sages of  poetry  that  his  mother  had  taught 
him  so  loog  ago  at  Geneva,  and,  getting 
weary,  "Good-bye,  daughter,"  he  whis- 
pered to  Henriette,  and  laid  his  head  on 
the  pillow.  "  Au  revoir,  mon  p^re,"  she 
replied.  The  words  were  like  an  electric 
shock ;  raising  himself  up  in  bed,  he 
looked  at  son  and  daughter,  and,  with  a 
strange  light  in  his  eyes,  said  :  "  Yes ;  no 
one  is  more  certain  than  I  am  that  we 
shall  meet  again."  Those  were  his  last 
words.  "  How  little  we  know,"  he  had 
said  a  while  before,  "but  I  shall  soon  be 
in  the  light;  "  and  so  he  passed,  with  the 
sure  hope  of  immortality  in  his  heart  and 
on  his  lips. 

Guizot  has  been  misunderstood.  His 
political  line  — a  line  trodden  by  very  few 
Frenchmen  —  was  determined  by  his  deep 
conscientiousness.  A  man  whose  father 
had  suffered,  Liberal  though  he  was,  could 
not  but  dread  and  suspect  those  whom  he 
looked  on  as  the  possible  inaugurators  of 
a  new  Reign  of  Terror.  An  ordinary 
man,  brought  up  as  he  was,  would  have 
been  a  narrow  reactionist ;  but  he  was 
saved  from  this  by  his  strong  conviction 
that  constitutionalism  was  right.  He 
served  the  elder  Bourbons  so  loog  as  they 
stuck  to  the  Charter ;  when  they  gave  up 
that  he  felt  there  must  be  a  change.  But, 
misunderstood  as  a  politician,  he  has  been 
vet  more  misunderstood  as  a  man.  These 
Dooks  were  needed  to  set  him  right  in  this 
respect,  and  they  cannot  fail  to  do  so. 
Few  will  rise  from  them  without  a  feeling 
of  love  and  respect  for  one  whom  they 
prove  to  have  been,  not  a  cold  Stoic,  but 
the  best  of  fathers  and  sons  and  husbands, 
and  the  warmest  of  friends,  and  withal  a 
true  Christian,  resigned  under  many  sad 
blows,  yet  making  no  parade  of  his  resig- 


nation. Even  the  seven  volumes  of  his 
"  Memoirs,"  outspoken  as  they  are,  full  of 
the  recollections  of  such  a  full  life,  do  Dot 
set  the  man  before  us  as  these  letters  do. 
They  furnish  the  other  eyepiece  to  ihe 
stereoscope,  enabling  us  to  study  the  char- 
acter in  its  fulness.  The  volumes  differ 
a  little.  One  contains  only  letters,  disap- 
pointingly few  at  crises  like  1848  and 
1852;  but  Madame  de  Witt  explains  this 
from  the  French  habit  of  destroying  let- 
ters which  might  be  compromising.  la 
the  other  there  is  a  thread  of  connecting 
narrative,  so  slight  that  it  never  for  a  mo- 
ment stops  us  from  communing  with  the 
man  himself.  Both  volumes  bring  out 
clearly  that  inner  life  of  which  many  who 
have  studied  Guizot  as  a  writer  and  a 
statesman  do  not  even  suspect  the  exist* 
ence. 


From  ChambeiV  Jounul. 
A  HOUSE  DIVIDED  AGAINST  ITSELF. 

BY  MRS.   OLIPHANT. 
CHAPTER  XLI. 

Frances  ate  a  mournful  little  dinner 
alone,  after  the  agitations  to  which  she 
had  been   subject.     Her  mother  did  not 
return  ;  and  Markham,  who  had  been  ex* 
pected   up  to  the  last   moment,  did  not 
appear.     It  was  unusual  to  her  now  to 
spend  so  many  hours  alone,  and  her  mind 
was  oppressed  not  only  by  the  Strang 
scene  with  Nelly  Winterbourn,  but  more 
deeply  still  by   Claude's  news.    George 
Gaunt  had  always  been  a  figure  of  great 
interest  to  Frances;  and  his  appearance 
here  in  the   world   which  was  as  yet  so 
strange,  with  his  grave,  indeed  melancholy 
face,"  had  awakened  her  to  a  sense  of  syn* 
pathy  and  friendliness  which  no  one  bad 
called  forth   in   her  before.     He  was  as 
strange  as  she  was  to  that  dazzling  put* 
zle  of  society,  sat  silent  as  she  did,  roused 
himself  into  interest  like  her  about  mat* 
ters  which  did  not  much  interest  anybody 
else.     She  had  felt  amid  so  many  siran- 
gers  that  here  was  one  whom  she  could 
always   understand,  whose  thoughts  she 
could  follow,  who  said  what  she  had  been 
about  to  say.     It  made  no  difference  to 
Frances  that  he  had  not  signalled  her  out 
for  special  notice.    She  took  that  quietly, 
as    a    matter    of    course.     Her    mother, 
Markham,  the  other  people  who  appeared 
and  disappeared   in   the  house,  were  all 
more  interesting,  she  felt,  than  she;  but 
sometimes  her  eyes  had  met  those  of  C^ip* 
tain  Gaunt  in  sympathy,  and  she  had  per* 
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ceived  that  be  could  understaod  her, 
whether  be  wished  to  do  so  or  not.  And 
then  be  was  Mrs.  Gaant's  youngest,  of 
whom  she  had  beard  so  much.  It  seemed 
to  Frances,  that  bis  childhood  and  her 
own  had  i;ot  all  entangled,  so  that  she 
could  not  be  quite  sure  whether  this  and 
that  incident  o(  the  nursery  had  been  told 
of  him  or  of  herself.  She  was  more  fa- 
miliar with  him  than  he  could  be  with  her. 
And  to  hear  that  he  was  unhappy,  that  be 
was  in  danger,  a  stranger  among  people 
who  preyed  upon  him,  and  yet  not  to  be 
able  to  help  biro,  was  almost  more  than 
she  could  bear. 

She  went  up  to  the  empty  drawing-room, 
with  the  soft  illumination  of  many  lights, 
which  was  habitual  there,  and  which  lay 
all  decorated  and  bright,  sweet  with  spring 
flowers,  full  of  pictures  and  ornaments, 
like  a  deserted  palace ;  and  felt  the  silence 
aod  beauty  of  it  to  be  dreary  and  terrible. 
It  was  like  a  desert  to  her,  or  rather  like 
a  prison,  in  which  she  must  stay  aod  wait 
and  listen,  and  whatever  might  come,  do 
nothing  to  hinder  it.  What  could  she  do  ? 
A  girl  could  not  go  out  into  those  haunts, 
where  Claude  Ramsay,  though  he  was  so 
delicate,  could  go;  she  could  not  put  her- 
self forward,  and  warn  a  man,  who  would 
think  he  knew  much  better  than  she  could 
do.  She  sat  down,  aod  tried  to  read ;  and 
then  got  up,  and  glided  about  from  one 
table  to  another,  from  one  picture  to  an- 
other, looking  vaguely  at  a  score  of  things 
without  seeing  them.  Then  she  stole 
within  the  shadow  of  the  curtain,  and 
looked  out  at  the  carriages  which  went  and 
came,  now  and  then  drawing  up  at  adja- 
cent doors.  It  made  her  heart  beat  to 
see  them  approaching,  to  think  that  per- 
haps they  were  coming  here  —  her  moth- 
er pethaps;  perhaps  Sir  Thomas;  per- 
haps Markham.  Was  it  possible  that 
this  night,  of  all  others  —  this  night,  when 
her  heart  seemed  to  appeal  to  earth  and 
heaven  for  some  one  to  help  her  —  no- 
body would  come  ?  It  was  Frances's  first 
experience  of  these  vigils,  which  to  some 
women  fill  up  so  much  of  life.  There  had 
never  been  any  anxiety  at  Bordighera,  any 
disturbing  influence.  She  had  always 
known  where  to'find  her  father,  who  could 
solve  every  problem  and  chase  away  every 
difficulty.  Would  he,  she  wondered,  be 
able  to  do  so  now?  Would  he,  if  he 
were  here,  go  out  for  her,  and  find  George 
Gaunt,  and  deliver  him  from  his  pursuers  ? 
But  Frances  could  not  say  to  herself  that 
he  would  have  done  so.  He  was  not  fond 
of  disturbing  himself.    He  would  have 


said  :  *'  It  is  not  my  business ; "  he  would 
have  refused  to  interfere,  as  Claude  did. 
And  what  could  she  do,  a  girl,  by  herself  ? 
Lady  Markham  had  been  very  anxious  to 
keep  him  out  of  harm's  way ;  but  she  had 
said  plainly  that  she  would  not  forsake 
her  own  son  in  order  to  save  the  son  of 
another  woman.  Frances  was  wander- 
ing painfully  through  labyrinths  of  such 
thoughts,  racking    her  brain   with    vain 

Questions  as  to  what  it  was  possible  to 
o,  when  Markham's  hansom,  stopping 
with  a  sudden  clang  at  the  door,  drove  her 
thoughts  away,  or  at  least  made  a  break 
in  them,  and  replaced,  by  a  nervous  trem- 
or of  excitement  and  alarm,  the  pangs  of 
anxious  expectation  and  suspense.  She 
would  rather  not  have  seen  Markham  at 
that  moment.  She  was  fond  of  her 
brother.  It  grieved  her  to  hear  even 
Lady  Markham  speak  of  him  in  question- 
able terms ;  all  the  natural  prejudices  of 
affectionate  youth  were  enlisted  on  his 
side ;  but,  for  the  first  time,  she  felt  that 
she  had  no  confidence  in  Markham,  and 
wished  that  it  had  been  any  one  but  him. 

He  came  in  with  a  light  overcoaf  over 
his  evening  clothes ;  he  had  been  dining 
out;  but  he  did  not  meet  Frances  with 
the  unembarrassed  countenance  which  she 
had  thought  would  have  made  it  so  diffi- 
cult to  speak  to  him  about  what  she  had 
heard.  He  came  in  hurriedly,  looking 
round  the  drawing-room  with  a  rapid  in- 
vestigating glance,  before  he  took  any 
notice  of  Frances.  *'  Where  is  the  moth- 
er ?  "  he  asked  hurriedly. 

**  She  has  not  come  back,"  said  Fran- 
ces, divining  from  his  look  that  it  was  un- 
necessary to  say  more. 

Markham  sat  down  abruptly  on  a  sofa 
near.  He  did  not  make  any  reply  to  her, 
but  put  up  the  handle  of  his  cane  to  bis 
mouth  with  a  curious  mixture  of  the  comic 
and  the  tragic,  which  struck  her  in  spite 
of  herself.  He  did  not  require  to  put 
any  question;  he  knew  very  well  where 
his  mother  was,  and  all  that  was  happen- 
ing. The  sense  of  the  great  crisis  which 
had  arrived  took  from  him  all  power  of 
speech,  paralyzing  him  with  mingled  awe 
and  dismay.  But  yet  the  odd  little  figure 
on  the  sola  sucking  his  cane,  his  hat  in 
his  other  hand,  hi»  features  all  fallen 
into  bewilderment  and  helplessness,  was 
absurd.  Out  of  the  depths  of  Frances's 
trouble  came  a  hysterical  titter  against 
her  will.  This  roused  him  also.  He 
looked  at  her,  with  a  faint  evanescent 
smile. 

** Laughing  at  me,  Fan?    Well,  I  don't 
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wonder.  I  am  a  nice  fellow  to  have  to 
do  with  a  tragedy.  Screaming  farce  is 
more  like  my  style.'* 

"  I  did  not  laugh,  Markham  ;  I  have 
not  any  heart  for  laughing,"  she  said. 

*'  Oh,  didn't  you  ?  But  it  sounded  like 
it.  Fan,  tell  me,  has  the  mother  been  long 
away,  and  did  any  one  see  that  unfortu- 
nate girl  when  she  was  here  ?  " 

*' No,  Markham  —  unless  it  were  Mr. 
Ramsay;  he  saw  her  drive  away  with 
mamma." 

**  The  worst  of  old  gossips,"  he  said, 
desperately  sucking  his  cane,  with  a 
gloomy  brow.  **  I  don't  know  an  old 
woman  so  bad.  No  quarter  there  —  that 
is  the  word.  Fan,  the  mother  is  a  trump. 
Nothing  is  so  bad  when  she  is  mixed  up 
in  it.  Was  Nelly  much  cut  up,  or  was  she 
in  one  of  her  wild  fits?  Poor  girl  1  You 
must  not  think  badly  of  Nelly.  She  has 
had  hard  lines.  She  never  had  a  chance; 
an  old  brute,  used  up,  that  no  woman  could 
take  to.  But  she  has  done  her  duty  by 
him,  Fan." 

**She  does  not  think  so,  Markham." 

"  Oh,  by  Jove,  she  was  giving  you  that, 
was  she?  Fan,  I  sometimes  think  poor 
Nelly's  off  her  head  a  little.  Poor  Nelly, 
poor  girl !  I  don't  want  to  set  her  up  for 
an  example  ;  but  she  has  done  her  duty  by 
him.  Remember  this,  whatever  you  mav 
hear.     I  —  am  rather  a  good  one  to  know. ' 

He  gave  a  curious  little  chuckle  as  be 
said  this  —  a  sort  of  strangled  laugh,  of 
which  he  was  ashamed,  and  stifled  it  in 
its  birth. 

*'  Markham,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  — 
about  something  very  serious." 

He  gave  a  keen  look  at  her  sideways 
from  the  corner  of  one  eye.  Then  he 
said  in  a  sort  of  whisper  to  himself, 
'*  Preaching ; "  but  added  in  his  own  voice : 
'*  Fire  away,  Fan,"  with  a  look  of  resigna- 
tion. 

**  Markham — it  is  about  Captain  Gaunt." 

**Oh!"  he  cried.  He  gave  a  little 
laugh.  **  You  frightened  roe,  my  dear.  I 
thought  at  this  time  of  the  day  you  were 
going  to  give  me  a  sermon  from  the 
depths  of  your  moral  experience.  Fan. 
So  long  as  it  isn't  about  poor  Nellv,  say 
what  you  please  about  Gaunt.  What 
about  Gaunt?" 

**Oh,  Markham,  Mr.  Ramsay  told  me 
—  and  mamma  has  been  frightened  ever 
since  he  came.  What  have  you  done  with 
him,  Markham?  Don't  you  remember 
the  old  general  at  Bordi^hera  —  and  his 
mother  ?  And  he  had  just  come  from 
India  for  his  holiday,  after  years  and 
years.    And  they  are  poor  —  that  is  to  say, 


they  are  well  enough  ofiE  for  them;  bat 
they  are  not  like  mamma  and  you.  They 
have  not  got  horses  and  carriages ;  they 
don't  live  —  as  you  do." 

**  As  I  do  1  1  am  the  poorest  little  beg- 
gar living,  and  that  is  the  truth.  Fan." 

*'The  poorest!  Markham,  you  may 
think  you  can  laugh  at  me.  I  am  not 
clever;  I  am  quite  ignorant  —  that  I 
know.  But  how  can  you  say  you  are 
poor?  You  don't  know  what  it  is  to  be 
poor.  When  they  go  away  in  the  summer, 
they  choose  little  quiet  places ;  they  spare 
everything  they  can.  That  is  one  thing  I 
know  better  than  you  do.  To  say  you  are 
poor  I " 

He  rose  up  and  came  towards  her,  aad 
taking  her  hands  in  his,  gave  them  a 
squeeze  which  was  painful,  though  he  was 
unconscious  of  it.  **  Fan,"  he  said,  "all 
that  is  very  pretty,  and  true  for  you.  But 
if  I  hadn't  been  poor,  do  you  think  all 
this  would  have  happened  as  it  has  dooe? 
Do  you  think  I'd  have  stood  by  and  let 
Nelly  marry  that  fellow  ?  Do  you  think 
—  Hush  I  there's  the  mother,  with 
news;  no  doubt,  she's  got  news.  Fan, 
what  d'ye  think  it '11  be?" 

He  held  her  hands  tight,  and  pressed 
them  till  she  had  almost  cried  out,  looking 
in  her  face  with  a  sort  of  nervous  smile 
which  twitched  at  the  corners  of  his 
mouth,  looking  in  her  eyes  as  if  into  a 
mirror  where  he  could  see  the  reflection 
of  something,  and  so  be  spared  the  pain 
of  looking  directly  at  it.  She  saw  that 
the  subject  which  was  of  so  much  inter- 
est to  her  had  passed  clean  out  of  bis 
head.  His  own  a£Eairs  were  uppermost  in 
Markham's  mind,  as  is  generally  the  case 
when  a  man  can  be  supposed  to  have  any 
afiEairs  at  all  of  his  own. 

And  Frances,  kept  in  this  position  as  a 
sort  of  mirror  in  which  he  could  see  the 
reflection  of  his  mother's  face,  saw  Lady 
Markham  come  in,  looking  very  pale  and 
fatigued,  with  that  air  of  having  worn  ber 
outdoor  dress  for  hours  which  gives  a 
sort  of  haggard  aspect  to  weariness.  She 
gave  a  glance  round,  evidently  without 
perceiving  very  clearly  who  was  there, 
then  sank  wearily  upon  the  sofa,  loosen- 
ing her  cloak.  **  It  is  all  over,"  she  said 
in  a  low  tone,  as  if  speaking  to  herself, 
**it  is  all  over.  Of  course,  I  could  not 
come  away  before " 

Markham  let  go  Frances's  hands  with- 
out a  word.  He  walked  away  to  the  fur- 
ther window,  and  drew  the  curtain  aside 
and  looked  out.  Why,  he  could  not  have 
told,  nor  with  what  purpose  *- with  a 
vague  intention  of  making  sure  that  the 
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hansom,  which  stood  there  so  coDStantly, 
was  at  the  door. 

"What  is  Markham  doing?"  said  his 
mother  wi^h  a  faint,  querulous  tone.  *'  Tell 
him  not  to  fidget  with  these  curtains.  It 
worries  roe.  I  am  tired,  and  my  nerves 
are  all  wrong.  Yes,  you  can  take  my 
cioak,  Frances.  Don't  call  anybody.  No 
one  will  come  here  to-night.  Markham, 
did  jou  hear  what  I  said  ?  It  is  all  over. 
Uaitedtill " 

He  came  towards  her  from  the  end  of 
the  room  with  a  sort  of  smile  upon  his 
gray,  saady^colored  face,  his  mouth  and 
eyebrows  twitching,  his  eyes  screwed  up 
80  that  nothing  but  two  keen  little  glim- 
mers of  reflection  were  visible.  *' You  are 
not  the  sort,"  be  said,  with  a  little  tremor 
in  his  voice,  *'  to  forsake  a  man  when  he  is 
down."  He  had  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
his  shoulders  poshed  up;  nowhere  could 
there  have  been  seen  a  less  tragic  figure. 
Yet  every  line  of  his  odd  face  was  touched 
and  moving  with  feeling,  totally  beyond 
any  power  of  expression  in  words. 

'^It  was  pot  a  happy  scene,"  she  said, 
"  He  sent  for  her  at  the  last.  Sarah  Win- 
terbourn  was  there  at  the  bedside.  She 
was  fond  of  him,  I  believe.  A  woman 
cannot  help  being  fond  of  her  brother, 
however  little  be  may  deserve  it.  Nel- 
ly  " 

Here  Markham  broke  in  with  a  sound 
that  was  like,  yet  not  like,  his  usual  laugh. 
"How's  Nelly?"  he  said  abruptly,  with- 
out sequence  or  reason.  Lady  Markham 
paused  to  look  at  him,  and  then  went  on. 

'*  Nelly  trembled  so,  I  could  scarcely 
keep  her  up.  She  wanted  not  to  go;  she 
said  what  was  the  good  ?  But  I  got  her 
persuaded  at  last.     A  man  dying  like  that 

is  a  —  is  a It  is  not  a  pleasant  sight. 

He  signed  to  her  to  go  and  kiss  him." 
Lady  Markham  shuddered  slightly.  **  He 
was  past  speaking — I  mean  he  was  past 
understanding.  I  •«- 1  wish  I  had  not 
seen  it  One  can't  get  such  a  scene  out 
of  one's  mind." 

She  put  up  her  hand  and  pressed  her 
fingers  upon  her  eyes,  as  if  the  picture 
was  there,  and  she  was  trying  to  get  rid 
of  it.  Markham  had  turned  away  again, 
and  was  examining,  or  seeming  to  exam- 
ine, the  flowers  in  2ijariiimire,  Now  and 
then  be  made  a  movement,  as  if  he  would 
have  stopped  the  narrative.  Frances, 
trembling  and  crying  with  natural  horror 
and  distress,  had  loosened  her  mother's 
cloak  and  taken  off  her  bonnet  while  she 
went  on  speaking.  Lady  Markham's  hair, 
though  always  covered  with  a  cap,  was  as 
brown   and  smooth    as    her  daughter's. 


Frances  put  her  hand  upon  it  timidly  and 
smoothed  the  satin  braid.  It  was  all  she 
could  do  to  show  the  emotion,  the  sympa- 
thy, in  her  h«art;  and  she  was  as  much 
startled  in  mind  as  physically,  when  Lady 
Markham  suddenly  threw  one  arm  round 
her  and  rested  her  head  upon  her  shoul- 
der. "Thank  God,"  the  mother  cried, 
"that  here  is  one,  whatever  may  happen, 
that  will  never,  never -*-«  Frances,  my 
love,  don't  mind  what  I  say.  I  am  worn 
out,  and  good  for  nothing.  Go  and  get 
me  a  little  wine,  for  I  have  no  strength 
left  in  me." 

Markham  turned  to  her  with  his  chuckle 
more  marked  than  ever,  as  Frances  left 
the  room.  "1  am  glad  to  see  that  you 
have  strength  to  remember  what  you're 
about,  mammy,  in  spite  of  that  little  break- 
down. It  wouldn't  do,  would  it?  —  to  let 
Frances  believe  that  a  match  like  Winter- 
bourn  was  a  thing  she  would  never  — 
never  —  though  it  wasn't  amiss  for  poor 
Nelly,  in ^r  day." 

**  Markham,  you  are  very  hard  upon 
me.  The  child  did  not  understand  either 
one  thing  or  the  other.  And  I  was  not 
to  blame  about  Nelly;  you  cannot  say  I 
was  to  blame.  If  I  had  been,  I  think  to- 
night might  make  up;  that  ghastly  face, 
and  Nelly's  close  to  it,  with  her  eyes 
staring  in  horror,  the  poor  little  mouth  — " 

Markham's  exclamation  was  short  and 
sharp  like  a  pistol-shot.  It  was  a  mono- 
syllable, but  not  one  to  be  put  into  print. 
"Stop  that!"  he  said.  "It  can  do  no 
good  going  over  it.  Who's  with  her 
now  ?  " 

"  I  could  not  stay,  Markham ;  besides, 
it  would  have  been  out  of  place.  She  has 
her  maid,  who  is  very  kind  to  her ;  and  I 
made  them  give  her  a  sleeping-draught  — 
to  make  her  forget  her  trouble.  Sarah 
Winterbourn  laughed  out  when  I  asked 
for  it.  The  doctor  was  shocked.  It  was 
so  natural  that  poor  little  Nelly,  who 
never  saw  anything  so  ghastly,  never  was 
in  the  house  with  death ;  never  saw,  much 
less  touched " 

"  I  can  understand  Sarah,"  he  said  with 
a  grim  smile. 

Frances  came  back  with  the  wine,  and 
her  mother  paused  to  kiss  her  as  she 
took  It  from  her  hand.  "  I  am  sure  you 
have  had  a  wearing,  miserable  evening. 
You  look  quite  pale,  my  dear.  I  ought 
not  to  speak  of  such  horrid  things  before 
you  at  your  age.  But  you  see,  Markham, 
she  saw  Nelly,  and  heard  her  wild  talk. 
It  was  all  excitement  and  misery  and  over- 
strain ;  for  in  reality  she  had  nothing  to 
reproach  herself  with  —  nothing,  Frances. 
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He  proved  that  by  sending  for  her,  as  I 
tell  you.  He  knew,  and  everybody  knows 
that  poor  Nelly  bad  done  her  duty  by 
him. 

Frances  paid  little  attention  to  this 
strange  defence.  She  was,  as  her  mother 
knew,  yet  could  scarcely  believe,  totally 
incapable  of  comprehending  the  grounds 
on  which  Nelly  was  so  strongly  asserted 
to  have  done  her  duty,  or  of  understand- 
ing that  not  to  have  wronged  her  hus- 
band in  the  one  unpardonable  way,  gave 
her  a  claim  upon  the  applause  of  her  fel- 
lows. Fortunately,  indeed,  Frances  was 
defended  against  all  questions  on  this 
subject  by  the  possession  of  that  unsus- 
pected trouble  of  her  own,  of  which  she 
felt  that  for  the  night  at  least  it  was  futile 
to  say  anything.  Nelly  was  the  only  sub- 
ject upon  which  her  mother  could  speak, 
or  for  which  Markham  had  any  ears.  They 
did  not  say  anything  either  after  Frances 
left  them,  or  in  her  presence,  of  the 
future,  of  which,  no  doubt,  their  minds 
were  full — of  which  Nelly's  mind  had 
been  so  full  when  she  burst  into  Lady 
Markham's  room  in  her  finery,  on  that 
very  day.  What  was  to  happen  after,  what 
'*  the  widow  "  —  that  name  against  which 
she  so  rebelled,  but  which  was  already 
fixed  upon  her  in  all  the  clubs  and  drawing- 
rooms  —  was  to  do ;  that  was  a  question 
which  was  not  openly  put  to  each  other  by 
the  two  persons  chiefly  concerned. 

When  Markham  appeared  in  his  usual 
haunts  that  night,  he  was  aware  of  being 
regarded  with  many  significant  looks ;  but 
these  he  was  of  course  prepared  for,  and 
met  with  a  countenance  in  which  it  would 
have  puzzled  the  wisest  to  find  any  special 
expression. 

Lady  Markham  went  to  bed  as  soon  as 
her  son  left  her.  She  had  said  she  could 
receive  no  one,  being  much  fatigued. 
*'My  lady  have  been  with  Mrs.  Winter- 
bourn,"  was  the  answer  made  to  Sir 
Thomas  when  he  came  to  the  door  late, 
after  a  tedious  debate  io  the  House  of 
Commons.  Sir  Thomas,  like  everybody, 
was  full  of  speculations  on  this  subject, 
though  he  regarded  the  subject  from  a 
point  of  view  different  from  the  popular 
one.  The  world  was  occupied  with  the 
question  whether  Nelly  would  marry  Mark- 
ham,  now  that  she  was  rich  and  free. 
But  what  occupied  Sir  Thomas,  who  had 
DO  doubt  on  this  subject,  was  the  —  after- 
wards? What  would  Lady  Markham  do? 
Was  it  not  now  at  last  th«  moment  for 
Waring  to  come  home  ? 

In  Lady  Markham's  mind,  some  similar 
thoughts  were  afloat.    She  had  said  that 


she  was  fatigued;  but  fatigue  does  oot 
mean  sleep,  at  least  not  at  Lady  Mark- 
ham's  age.  It  means  retirement,  silence, 
and  leisure  for  the  far  more  fatiguing  ex* 
ertion  of  thought.  When  her  maid  had 
been  dismissed,  and  the  faint  night-lamp 
was  all  that  was  left  in  her  curtained, 
cushioned,  luxurious  room,  the  questions 
that  arose  in  her  mind  were  manifold 
Markham's  marriage  would  make  a  won- 
derful difiEerence  in  his  mother's  life.  Her 
house  in  Eaton  Square  she  would  oo 
doubt  retain;  but  the  lovely  little  bouse 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  had  been 
always  hers  —  the  solemn  establishmeot 
in  the  country  would  be  hers  oo  more. 
These  two  things  of  themselves  would 
make  a  great  difiEerence.  But  what  was  of 
still  more  consequence  was  that  Markham 
himself  would  be  hers  no  more.  He 
would  belong  to  his  wife.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  believe  of  him  that  he  would  ever 
be  otherwise  than  afiEectiooate  and  kind ; 
but  what  a  difiEerence  when  Markham  was 
no  longer  one  of  the  household!  And 
then  the  husband,  so  long  cu(  ofiE,  so  far 
separated,  much  by  distance,  more  by  the 
severance  of  all  the  habits  and  mutoal 
claims  which  bind  people  together  —  with 
him  what  would  follow?  What  would  be 
the  efiEect  of  the  change  ?  Questions  like 
these,  diversified  by  perpetual  efiEorts  of 
imagination  to  bring  before  her  again  the 
tragical  scene  of  which  she  had  been  a 
witness  —  the  dying  man  with  his  hoarse 
attempts  to  be  intelligible  —  the  yousj^, 
haggard,  horrified  countenance  of  Nellyt 
compelled  to  approach  the  awful  figure, 
for  which  she  had  a  child's  dread,  kept 
her  awake  long  into  the  night.  It  is  sel- 
dom that  a  woman  of  her  age  sees  herself 
on  the  eve  of  such  changes  without  any 
will  of  hers.  It  seemed  to  have  over- 
whelmed her  in  a  moment,  although,  in- 
deed, she  had  foreseen  the  catastrophe. 
What  would  Nelly  do  ?  was  the  qoestkNi 
all  the  world  was  asking. '  But  Lady  Mark- 
ham had  another  which  occupied  her  as 
much  oo  her  side.  Waring,  what  would 
be  do? 
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To  those  who  are  not  personally  a& 
quainted  with  the  queen  of  cities,  afi| 
phrase  indicative  of  its  social  life,  supple- 
mented as  it  is  by  the  delightful  accounts 
of   Sir   Heory  Orummood  Wolffs  y^ 
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champitn  at  Be-jcos  —  an  event  which 
marks  the  social  apogee  of  his  visit  — 
will  sQggest  a  host  of  attractive  ideas. 
What  a  field  for  the  observer  of  human 
Dature,  many  may  naturally  exclaim,  is 
here  opened  up;  to  what  a  conglomera- 
tion of  nationalities  and  characters,  to 
what  a  cosmopolitan  congeries  of  men  and 
women,  shall  we  not  be  introduced ;  bow 
iostracttve  roust  it  prove  to  see  men  of 
00  common  nationality,  of  no  common 
creed,  of  no  common  interest,  held  to- 
gether by  the  gregarious  instinct  and  self- 
adapt  iveness  of  humanity!  Alas  I  I  can 
only  describe  that  which  exists,  and  strict 
regard  for  veracity  compels  me  to  declare 
that  society  in  Constantinople  cannot  be 
called  cosmopolitan,  although  guests  of 
many  nationalities  may  at  times  be  found 
in  the  same  room.  How  could  it  be  oth- 
erwise ?  All  creatures  and  all  institutions 
mast  have  some  primary  vital  force,  some 
central  and  inspiring  mainspring.  I  see 
a  great  many  wheels,  spindles,  and  levers 
io  a  clock,  but  so  long  as  they  are  not  in 
motion,  and  the  force  to  set  them  in  mo- 
tion is  lacking,  they  can  serve  no  useful, 
interdependent  purpose,  however  admira- 
ble be  their  finish  and  workmanship. 
This  is  just  the  case  of  society  in  Con- 
stantinople. The  component  parts  are 
numerous  enough,  but  there  is  no  force 
to  give  them  cohesion,  no  head  to  society, 
no  social  order. 

His  Majesty  the  sultan  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  is  a  most  high  and  puissant  mon- 
arch. His  will  is  law,  and  his  nod  is 
death.  He  has  many  palaces;  he  rules 
despotically  over  a  vast  empire ;  he  makes 
quantities  of  pashas  cross  their  fawning 
hands  whenever  he  looks  at  them ;  he  has 
the  power  to  do  anything  to  any  one  of 
his  faithful  subjects  -^  except  recaU  him 
to  life  after  he  has  killed  him.  But  social 
power  he  has  none.  His  life  is  passed  in 
an  endless  round  of  offi<:tal  drudgery,  nay, 
positive  servitude.  Each  minutest  detail 
of  business,  from  the  highest  visions  of 
diplomacy  down  to  the  opening  of  a  new 
coffee-house  on  the  shores  of  the  Bospho- 
rus,  passes  through  his  august  hands; 
and  each  incident  of  every  transaction 
forms  a  focus  of  intrigues  which,  in  their 
conglomerate  mass,  it  would  take  twenty 
sultans  with  a  hundred  times  Abd-ul-Ha- 
mid's  power  to  disarm  and  defeat.  What 
time,  therefore,  can  he  have  to  spare  for 
society  ?  The  Commander  of  the  Faithful 
may  be  seen  any  week  as  he  goes  to  his 
Friday's  prayer.  Then,  before  the  gaze 
of  an  adoring  populace,  through  lines  of 
splendid  troops,  crowds  of  brilliant  aides- 
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de-camp  and  pashas,  fair  veiled  ladies, 
braying  brass  bands,  and  screaming  dogs, 
there  passes  a  thin-faced,  long-nosed, 
grizzled-bearded,  pale  man  in  a  half-closed 
carriage,  nervously  fluttering  bis  hand  be- 
fore his  face  by  way  of  salute,  and  receiv- 
ing the  low  salaams  of  all  in  return.  He 
hurries  into  the  mosque,  scarce  giving 
himself  time  to  throw  a  half-frightened 
glance  round,  and  so  is  lost  to  view  before 
be  can  well  be  seen.  When  one  consid- 
ers why  that  face  is  so  worn  and  pale, 
why  those  hands  are  so  nervous,  how  the 
heart  behind  that  blue  military  coat  must 
be  beating  like  a  roll  of  drums,  one  feels 
grateful  that  one  is  but  a  private  individ- 
ual, and  not  his  imperial  majesty  the  sul- 
tan Abd-ul-Hamid  the  second,  living  as 
he  does  in  perpetual  fear  of  assassination. 

The  head  of  the  State  neither  caring 
Aor  daring  to  assume  his  position  in  soci- 
ety, no  other  Turk  essays  the  rSie  of  so- 
cial leadership.  Not  only  might  such  an 
attempt  cause  him  to  be  unfavorably  re- 
garded by  his  sovereign,  but  the  Turk 
has  neither,  by  temperament  nor  custom, 
any  inclination  to  mix  in  European  soci- 
ety. It  is  too  gay,  too  animated,  tor  him. 
He  is  a  quiet,  sober,  reflective  creature, 
who,  after  his  day's  work,  likes  to  return 
to  his  house,  put  on  his  old  slippers  and 
his  old  coat,  and,  after  his  evening  meal, 
devote  himself  to  contemplative  smoking 
amongst  his  women  folk  and  children. 
Or,  if  he  is  in  a  more  social  mood,  he  will 
perhaps  invite  some  of  his  intimates  to 
smoke,  and  chuckle  over  childish  stories 
with  them  in  the  outer  chamber.  Again, 
he  cannot  return  hospitality;  the  harem 
system  puts  that  out  of  the  question. 
Finally,  he  likes  to  go  to  bed  and  to  rise 
early  —  habits  incompatible  with  social 
duties. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  grand  viz- 
ier, the  ministers  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the 
principal  state  officials,  being  more  or 
less  in  constant  relation  with  Europeans, 
might,  for  political  reasons,  develop  social 
aspirations.  Away  from  the  Porte,  how- 
ever, one  seldom  sees  them.  A  propos^ 
you  may  be  permitted  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  grand  vizier.  He  is, 
physically,  just  the  opposite  of  what  one 
would  expect  a  grand  vizier  to  be.  There 
peers  up  at  you,  from  above  a  little  insig- 
nificant figure  of  diminutive  stature  and 
rather  crooked  build,  a  deadly  pale  face 
with  queer,  irregular  features  ornamented 
by  a  long  black  beard,  and  with  no  partic- 
ular characteristic  to  strike  your  attention 
until  you  see  a  pair  of  glittering,  piercing 
black  eyes  closely  observing  you.    Those 
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eyes  do  everything.  As  conversation 
proceeds,  you  forget  ail  the  rest  of  the 
man,  and  address  yourself  to  the  glowing 
orbs  of  the  dignitary.  His  voice  also  is 
peculiar:  cold,  deliberate,  passionless,  ev- 
ery word  carefully  weighed  and  carefully 
spoken.  Unquestionably  you  will  have 
been  talking  with  a  very  remarkable  man, 
of  keen  intellect,  clear  design,  and  im- 
mense tenacity  and  strength  of  purpose. 
In  a  country  where  every  minister,  more 
especially  a  grand  vizier,  is  looked  upon 
principally  as  a  target  for  volleys  of 'in- 
trigue, Said  Pasha  has  for  five  years,  with, 
I  believe,  only  two  interruptions  of  very 
short  duration  each,  stood  firm  and  un- 
moved, and  is  at  this  time  more  securely 
rooted  in  power  than  ever.  But  in  so- 
ciety he  never  appears. 

If  none  of  the  official  class  take  any  so- 
cial position,  are  there,  it  may  be  asked, 
no  great  Turkish  families  which,  breaking 
through  tradition,  favor  society  with  their 
presence?  The  inquiry  proceeds  on  the 
hypothesis  that  great  Turkish  families  ex- 
ist ;  they  do  not  exist.  The  social  tenden- 
cies of  the  despotically  ruled  Turks  are 
eminently  democratic.  There  is  no  hered- 
itary or  any  other  nobility.  Such  titles 
as  pasha,  bey,  etc.,  are  significant  only  of 
military  or  civil  rank,  not  of  any  social 
distinction,  and  are  theoretically  bestowed 
for  merit  alone,  never  being  made  hered- 
itary. The  sons  of  the  sultan  are  mere 
e£[endis  —  Mr.'s.  There  are  no  laws  of 
primogeniture.  Land  is  unfettered.  The 
son  of  a  common  peasant  may  end,  often 
has  ended,  his  life  as  a  high  functionary 
of  State  just  as  well  as  the  son  of  a  pasha 
or  a  bey.  The  government  alone  is  aris- 
tocratic—  a  relic  of  the  past,  little  altered 
in  character,  however  diminished  in  ex- 
tent, since  the  days  when  the  roving 
tribe,  under  the  hero  Orthoguel,  marched 
westward  to  the  help  of  the  Seljuk  sultan 
of  Koroiah.  The  modern  sultan  of  Tur- 
key is  the  chiet  of  the  tribe.  He  selects 
from  his  tribesmen  those  whom  he  con- 
siders most  competent  to  advise  him. 
The  tribe  itself  camps  out  in  peace  or  in 
trouble  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  when  it  is 
forced  to  withdraw  itself  and  pitch  its 
camp  a  little  further  away  (as  was  the 
case  after  the  late  Russian  warX  it  leaves, 
beyond  a  little  waste,  no  signs  of  itself 
behind.  From  this  old  tribal  spirit  have 
sprung  almost  all  the  maladies,  and,  un- 
less conquered,  will  proceed  the  death,  of 
Turkey.  In  Constantinople  there  are  cer- 
tainly here  and  there  Turks  of  consider- 
able fortune.  But  a  Turkish  fortune 
never  lasts  long  enough  to  confer  any 


solid  position  on  its  possessor.  A  mao's 
goods  at  his  death  are  divided  pretty 
equally  amongst  his  children,  and  if  he  bt 
rich  his  sons  are  certain  to  rush  off  to 
Europe  and  devour  their  portions  in  riot- 
ous living.  Thus  society  in  Constanti- 
nople is  influenced  in  no  way  by  the  Turks, 
who  are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  coio- 
pletely  unrepresented. 

Of  these  exceptions  the  principal  is 
Munir  Pasha,  grand  roaster  of  ceremo- 
nies to  the  sultan  —  a  man  of  irreproach- 
able character  and  courteous,  dignified 
manner.  There  is  rarely  a  party  of  im- 
portance given  by  an  ambassador  or  am- 
bassadress at  which  you  do  not  see  his 
big  broad  shoulders  and  dark  bearded 
face,  brightened  by  a  cordial  smile,  in 
some  convenient  corner  where  he  can  talk 
with  his  friends,  and  contemplate  the  skit- 
tish European  at  his  ease.  It  is  he  who 
has  the  privilege  of  introducing  ambassa- 
dors, special  envoys,  travelling  roooarcbs 
and  princes,  and  persons  of  similar  distin- 
guished rank  to  the  sultan.  All  of  these, 
and  perhaps  in  a  special  degree  Sir  Heory 
Wolff,  will  have  kept  a  pleasant  recoUec> 
tion  of  Munir  Pasha. 

Izzet  Bey,  a  Turkish  officer  frequently 
to  be  met  at  social  gatherings,  is  a  man 
of   a  very  different   stamp.     He   is  the 
grandson  of  the  great  Fuad  Pasha,  cele- 
brated for  having  run   bis  country  into 
debt  at  the  fastest  pace  on  record,  and  for 
having  accompanied  the  sultan  Abd-ul- 
Aziz  on  his  European  tour,  a  privilege 
which  led  to  his  downfall  and  ruin.    Per- 
sonally, Izzet  Bey  is  uninteresting.    Con- 
sidered as  a  type  of  young  Turk  which 
affects  ultra-European  manners  and  coo- 
tempt  of  all  things  Turkish,  he  is  worth  a 
glance.     He    is   a   short,    fat,    pompons 
man,  whose  eyebrows  combine  a  perpetual 
upward  cast  —  to  express  the  cooscions- 
ness  of  a  careless  elegance,  unapproach- 
able by  others,  but  natural  in  him  ^  with 
a  perpetual  frown  denoting  a  legitimate 
pride  in  something  which  has  not  yet  been 
discovered.     He  dresses  in  brilliant  uni- 
forms of  the  roost  superlative  cut,  wears 
a  portentous  eyeglass,  and  high,  patent- 
leather  boots ;  speaks   beautiful  French, 
and    disappears  with    a    regularity  only 
equalled  by  that  with  which  be  reappears, 
apparently  richer  than  ever  — a  standing 
puzzle  to  the  good  Const  an  tinopoli  tans. 
He  is  an  excellent  revolver-shot  and  good 
fencer ;  in  a  word,  a  formidable  duellist. 
He    is    one    of    his   Majesty's  aides  de- 
camp, and  at  this  present  moment  graces 
Parisian  society  in  the  character  o7  mili- 
tary attack^  to  the    Ottoman  embassy. 
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Most  of  Izzet  Bey's  characteristics  are 
shared  by  his  few  and  faithful  followers. 
These  are,  in  their  way,  the  "  mashers  " 
of  Statnboal.  Like  their  British  proto- 
types, they  are  not  wholly  devoid  qf  mer- 
itorious qualities,  but  there  is  a  decided 
impression  in  Constantinople  that  the 
good  old  honest  retrograde  Turk  is  pref- 
erable to  this  more  modern  edition. 

Other  Turks,  or  types  of  Turk  proper, 
are  so  rarely  seen  in  society  that  it  is 
needless  to  describe  them.  But  some- 
thing must  be  said  about  a  pasha,  Italian 
by  birth  but,  for  half  a  century,  Turk  by 
adoption  and  feeling,  of  all  the  sultan's 
subjects  perhaps  the  most  loyal  and  de- 
?oted  —  Rustem  Pasha,  the  ex-governor  of 
the  Lebanon*  He  is  a  man  who  has  filled 
many  of  the  highest  offices  of  Slate  with 
a  capacity,  integrity,  and  usefulness  be- 
yond all  denial.  Speak  with  him  for  a 
few  minutes;  note  his  spare,  wiry  fig- 
ure, his  aquiline  features,  his  penetrating 
glance;  hear  the  authoritative  voice  in 
which  be  delivers  his  opinion  on  any  sub- 
ject that  may  be  discussed ;  and  you  will 
recognize  in  him  a  man  of  no  ordinary 
calibre,  and  of  inflexible  will.  He  is  a 
despot,  though  of  a  benignant  and  mer- 
ciful order.  Wherever  he  has  governed 
or  served,  he  has  made  the  Turkish  name 
obeyed  or  respected.  Hs  is  an  excellent 
linguist,  speaking  most  European  lan- 
guages with  equal  fluency  and  correctness. 
Courteous  in  his  address  and  manner  to- 
wards men,  he  has  an  air  of  respectful, 
old-fashioned  gallantry  towards  ladies. 
There  is  no  man  more  thoroughly  re- 
spected and  liked  in  Constantinople  than 
Rustem  Pasha. 

Hobart  Pasha  is  the  most  distinguished 
officer  in  the  Turkish  navy,  and  has  ren- 
dered conspicuous  services  to  the  Turkish 
State.  He  has  been  for  twenty  years  in 
Ottoman  employment,  and  the  effective 
condition  of  the  Turkish  navy  is  notorious. 
He  is,  as  he  will  lose  no  opportunity  of  tell 
ing  you  himself,  the  confidential  adviser  of 
the  sultan  on  all  important  State  matters, 
and  does  not  shrink,  according  to  his  own 
account,  from  addressing  his  Majesty  with 
the  simplicity  and  bluntness  proper  to  the 
unsophisticated  sailor.  He  is  also  under- 
stood to  be  the  trusty  councillor  of  the 
English  government.  Liberal  or  Conserva- 
tive, on  Eastern  matters.  The  admiral  is 
not  one  of  those  men  who  was  born  with 
all  the  trump  cards  in  his  hand.  He  had 
to  find  his  cards;  he  has  found  them,  and 
in  his  honest,  jolly-tar  wa)%  has  played 
(hem  uncommonly  well.  He  is  now,  after 
an  eventful  existence  of  some  six  decades, 


hale  and  hearty,  with  a  dash  of  the  salt 
sea  in  his  face,  an  active  and  wonderfully 
juvenile  figure,  a  merry,  grey«brown  eye, 
and  the  power  of  physical  endurance  of  a 
man  half  his  age.  He  is  a  first-rate  sports- 
man, possesses  an  endless  fund  of  anec- 
dote, and  is  a  capital  companion  —  when 
he  is  not  in  the  political  vein.  At  such 
times  he  is  less  amusing  and  more  omni- 
scient. His  reputation  of  a  **good  fel- 
low "  is  deserved,  and  in  Constantinople 
it  will  be  long  before  the  name  of  Hobart 
Pasha  is  forgotten. 

Turkish  ladies,  it  is  unnecessary  to  ex- 
plain, are  never  seen  in  general  society. 
There  are,  however,  one  or  two  of  them 
who  receive  visitors,  both  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, at  their  own  houses.  Of  these  the 
principal  are  Madame  Hilnis  Pasha  and 
her  sister  Zara.  The  rooms  are  Euro- 
pean ;  the  ladies  wear  Parisian  dresses 
and  talk  Parisian  French ;  and  their  na- 
tionality only  reveals  itself  occasionally 
in  the  habit  of  sitting  cross-legged  on  the 
floor  and  smoking  cigarettes.  Sometimes 
a  reaction  follows  on  the  long  seclusion  of 
the  harem  life  when  broken  through. 
Such  was  the  case  with  Madame  Kiazim 
Pasha,  the  mother  of  Izzet  Bey.  She  re- 
ceived d  la Europ^enueiox  some  time,  and 
no  one  thought  much  about  it.  But  one 
day  Constantinople  was  startled  by  the 
announcement  that  Madame  Kiazim  had 
eloped  with  a  Belgian  secretary  of  lega- 
tion, and  would  be  seen  no  more.  The 
happy  couple  married  when  they  got  far 
enough  away,  and  are  now,  I  believe,  en- 
joying the  pleasures  of  one  another's  soci- 
ety in  Paris. 

So  very  limited  a  sprinkling  of  Turks 
can  evidently  leave  no  perceptible  influ- 
ence on  society,  while  the  Armenians  and 
Levantines,  in  spite  of  the  strength  of 
numbers  and  riches,  make  little  more  ap- 
pearance than  the  Turks.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  Armenians  might  not  only 
have  ruled  society,  but  have  held  the 
whole  empire  under  their  sway.  Their 
intelligence,  energy,  and  practical  busi- 
ness-like qualities,  give  them  immense 
advantages  over  the  slower  and  more  easy- 
going Turk.  It  was  not  so  long  ago  that 
they  seemed  likely  to  hold  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment at  the  Porte,  and  to  reign  supreme 
at  the  palace.  And,  indeed,  so  they  still 
might.  But  they  have  two  fatal  defects 
—  intense  jealousy  of  one  another,  and 
boundless  power  of  intrigue. 

Some  fiveand-forty  years  ago  or  more, 
when  reigned  the  sultan  Mahmoud  of 
glorious  memory,  there  lived  a  certain 
Djeza'ili,  next  only  to  his  imperial  master 
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ID  riches  and  honor.  His  word  with  the 
sultan  was  all-powerful.  Never  was  a  fa- 
vorite  more  caressed.  Estates  and  houses, 
riches  of  all  kinds,  were  heaped  upon  him. 
He  married  a  beautiful  young  wife,  and 
heaven  seemed  determined  that  allsliould 
prosper  with  him.  But  the  gods  smile  on 
those  they  would  destroy,  and  —  he  was 
an  Armenian.  So  one  fine  morning  poor 
Djeza'ili's  head  was,  by  his  master's  order, 
severed  from  his  shoulders.  Madame 
Djezajli  awoke  to  hear,  not  only  that  she 
was  a  widow,  but  that,  of  all  her  riches 
and  possessions,  her  clothes  alone  were 
left  her.  What  diabolical  ingenuity  of  in- 
trigue had  compassed  this  ruin  was  never 
really  known.  But  it  was  beyond  doubt 
that  the  machinations  had  been  prompted 
by  the  jealousy  of  Djezaili's  own  compa- 
triots, and  by  them  carried  into  execution. 
Madame  Djezaili  managed  to  retain  a  few 
jewels  out  of  her  old  abundance.  Gradu- 
ally, to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  she 
parted  with  them.  At  last,  in  utter  desti- 
tution, she  was  reduced  to  plying  the 
trade  of  a  washerwoman.  And  still  an 
old  woman  of  over  seventy  years,  arm- 
deep  in  soapsuds,  may  be  seen  reflecting 
in  patient  sorrow  over  passed  glories  in  a 
miserable  little  street  near  the  town  of 
Galata.  Many  nearly  equally  striking  in- 
stances of  internecine  jealousy  might  be 
given.  H  one  Armenian  begins  to  pros- 
per, a  dozen  others  will  strive  their  best 
to  ruin  him. 

Both  from  difiference  of  habits  and  cus- 
toms, and  from  a  mistaken  contempt  in 
which  they  are  held,  the  Armenians  make 
no  show  whatever  in  European  society. 
There  is  nothing  they  dislike  so  much  as 
being  on  good  behavior.  Now  and  then, 
by  a  strong  effort  of  will,  they  give  great 
receptions  in  huge  rooms  all  gilt  and  glass, 
hideously  magnificent  and  supremely  sti£[ 
and  unpleasant.  But  of  society,  in  the 
sense  of  constant  intercourse  with  others 
outside  the  pale  of  the  family,  they  know 
nothing.  The  ladies  seem  to  spend  most 
of  their  time  in  sitting  in  the  windows  and 
looking  down  on  the  streets,  an  amusement 
which  they  prefer  to  any  other,  even  to 
the  reading  of  French  novels.  The  stand- 
ard of  morality  amongst  the  Armenians 
used  to  be  high,  but  civilization  is  doing 
the  usual  work  of  its  early  stages.  Civ- 
ilized customs  are  misapprehended  and 
wrongly  acted  upon.  The  Armenian  la- 
dies, in  their  desire  to  emulate  the  frisky 
reputation  of  European  dames  of  fashion, 
are  sometimes  carried  across  the  Rubi- 
con, while  their  European  sisters  for  the 
most  part  are  not.     But  the  tendency  of 


the  Armenian  nature  is  good,  and  the  fail- 
ing just  noticed  is  due  to  a  fault  of  method 
rather  than  of  morals. 

The  Levantines  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Armenians,  but  in  a  lesser  degree,  areoot 
held  in  high  esteem  by  Europeans,  and  in 
spite  of  their  wealth,  which  is  often  coo* 
siderable,  have  no  appreciable  weight  to 
society.  I  have  never  yet  known  a  man 
confess  himself  to  be  a  Levantine.  He  is 
always  English,  or  French,  or  a  member 
of  one  or  other  of  the  great  nations  of 
Europe.  And,  indeed,  whatever  he  may 
call  himself,  there  is  probably  some  grain 
of  truth  in  his  assertion,  for  the  mingled 
blood  of  most  peoples  runs  in  Levantine 
veins.  You  never  can  tell  in  what  lan- 
guage a  Levantine  will  address  you;  for, 
having  none  of  his  own,  he  can  speak  five 
or  six  tongues  with  perfect  incorrectness. 
Levantine  English,  for  instance,  is  simply 
another  edition  of  **  English  as  she  is 
spoke."  Levantine  French  is  not  much 
better,  and  so  of  all  other  Levantine  lan- 
guages. 

The  colonies  of  the  different  European 
nationalities  are  principally  composed  of 
English,  French,  German,  Italian,  and  an 
enormous  quantity  of  Greeks.  But  with 
the  exception  of  bankers,  these  are  almost 
entirely  small  shopkeepers  or  petty  mer- 
chants, and,  so  far  as  society  is  concerned, 
have  no  existence.  This  remark,  however, 
does  not  exactly  apply  to  the  Eoj^lish. 
On  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  at 
Scutari,  Candilli,  and  Kadikieni,  are  es- 
tablished small  settlements  of  English 
families,  which  in  their  sturdy  British  way 
have  set  up  a  little  society  of  their  own, 
independent  of  what  is  looked  upon  as 
society  at  Constantinople.  Now  and  then 
on  great  occasions  this  little  society  joins 
hands  with  that  of  Constantinople  proper; 
but  they  do  not  mix  particularly  well,  and 
have  but  little  intercourse. 

Artistic  life  is  entirely  lacking  in  Con- 
stantinople. There  are  no  actors  and  no 
musicians.  One  solitary  painter  is  there,  a 
Turk,  Hamdi  Bey  by  name,  whose  pictures 
command  great  prices,  by  reason  probably 
of  their  rarity,  for  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view  they  are  almost  worthless.  Bot 
this  lonely  artist  is  not  any  very  great  ad- 
dition to  society;  he  is  rarely  seen, and  is 
of  a  somewhat  sombre  and  taciturn  dis- 
position. Literature  is  also  represented 
by  one  single  man,  Mr.  Edgar  Whitaker. 
This  gentleman  is  the  editor  of  the  prin^ 
cipal  local  daily  paper,  correspondent  ot 
one  or  two  London  papers,  and  the  author 
from  time  to  time  of  articles  in  the  lead- 
ing London  magazines.    The  daily  press 
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of  CoQstaatinople  has  a  hard  time  of  it. 
It  is  under  a  strict  censorship  —  so  strict 
indeed  that  not  unfrequently  large  spaces 
left  in  expressive  blank  are  to  be  seen  in 
leading  articles,  traces  of  the  heavy  band 
of  the  censor  who,  at  the  last  moment, 
has  excised  some  objectionable  passage. 
No  telegrams  on  public  matters  are  al- 
lowed to  be  published,  or  even  received. 
The  space  has  to  be  wearily  eked  out  by 
extracts  from  European  papers  of  recent 
date,  as  much  scandal  as  can  be  picked  up 
or  invented,  odd  bits  of  local  news,  and 
advertisements.    The  surprising  thing  is 
that  under  such  conditions  the  local  press 
continues    to    exist    at    all.     But  where 
others  fail  Mr.  Edgar  Whitaker  flourishes. 
His  pretty   turn  for  composition,  and  a 
taient  which   he  has  for  covert  sarcasm, 
give  a  zest  and  piquancy  to  his  paper 
wanting  in  every  other.     His  occupation 
has  brought  him,  nevertheless,  an  eventful 
life.    Twice,  I  believe,  he  has  been  exiled. 
Once  certainly  he  has  sustained  a  pro- 
longed siege  in  his  printing-offices  against 
the   infuriated    authorities.     How    many 
times  his  paper  has  been  suppressed,  and 
under  how  many  new  names  it  has  reap- 
peared, I  should  be  afraid  to  say.     But 
nothing  seems  to  affect  him.     Exiled  or 
besieged,  suppressed  or  in  the  full  swing 
of  editorship,  he  preserves  the  same  im- 
perturbable equability  of  temper  and  good* 
hanoor.     Amongst  other  things   be  is  a 
gifted  musician,  and  in  hard  times  of  en- 
forced idleness  he   will  retire  smiling  to 
his  music-room  and  play  the  violin.     His 
energy   is   extraordinary.     He  is  always 
trying  to  set  on  foot  something  to  render 
life  in  Constantinople  more  passable.     Is 
there  a  philharmonic  society  to  be  founded, 
a  concert  to  be  given,  a  public  entertain- 
ment of  any  sort  to  be  arranged,  a  charity 
to  be  furthered  —  Mr.   Edgar   Whitaker 
will  plunge  heart  and  soul  into  the  whole 
thing.  On  the  whole  there  are  few  persons 
to  whom  society  owes  more  enjoyment 
than  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Whitaker. 

This  gentleman's  name  suggests  natu- 
rally that  of  Halim  Pasha,  of  whom  he  is 
the  political  guide,  philosopher  and  friend. 
Prince  Halim  is  the  uncle  of  the  present 
Khedive  Tewfik,  and  has  a  strong  wish  to 
replace  bis  nephew  on  the  throne  of  Egypt. 
Personally  he  is,  like  alt  his  family,  short, 
thick-set,  and  dark.  He  has  a  cordial, 
pleasant  address,  and  is  a  good  sportsman  \ 
goes  but  little  into  society,  and  is  ever 
ready  to  demonstrate  to  you  that  of  all 
men  living  he  is  the  most  fit  to  mount  the 
viceregal  throne.  To  attain  that  end  he  is 
known    to  spend  considerable  sums  of 


money  out  of  his  vast  fortune;  otherwise 
he  is  thrifty  and  economical.  He  has, 
however,  a  promising  family  of  sons,  who 
are  doubtless  educating  themselves  to 
spend  freely  in  the  future. 

I  have  now  enumerated  the  only  ele- 
ments of  society  in  Constantinople  which 
exist,  except  /a  hauU  finance  and  the 
sociiU  diplomatique.  To  the  embassies, 
an  exaggerated  importance,  compared  with 
that  attributed  to  them  in  the  other  great 
capitals  of  Europe,  is  assigned  ;  each  am- 
bassador is  a  king,  each  ambassadress 
a  queen ;  the  secretaries  and  attaches 
represent  the  highest  aristocracy.  It  fol- 
lows that  some  jealousy  exists  between 
the  different  embassies,  and  that  they  have 
little  cordial  intercourse  with  one  another. 
Each  seems  to  possess  a  little  circle  of 
adorers  of  its  own.  Thus,  an  already 
very  limited  society,  which  can  ill  afford  to 
lose  what  little  substance  it  might  have, 
tends  to  be  broken  up  into  coteries,  Con- 
stantinople presents,  in  fact,  the  sight  of 
a  large  capital  with  an  essentially  small 
town  system  of  life.  There  being  no 
recreations,  no  distractions,  no  intellectual 
resources  of  any  sort,  no  political  or  art- 
istic life,  the  soil  is  eminently  adapted  for 
the  promotion  of  petty  jealousies  and  dis- 
cords, and  society  passes  its  time  in  dis- 
paraging its  neighbor,  in  profitless  gossip, 
in  the  discussion  of  scandal,  or  in  the  in- 
vention of  scandal  to  discuss.  A  wonder- 
ful amount  of  pushing,  of  heart-burning, 
of  toadying  and  intriguing,  is  perpetually 
on  foot.  To  be  on  good  terms  with  your 
ambassador  should  hold  a  high  place  in 
your  ambition ;  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
all  the  ambassadors  should  be  your  ambi- 
tion's extreme  limit.  It  does  not  in  the 
least  follow  that  because  your  own  em- 
bassy receives  you  into  its  arms  the  oth- 
ers will  follow  suit.  You  have  to  scale 
the  heights  singly,  and  in  gaining  one  you 
run  an  exceedingly  good  chance  of  losing 
some  of  those  your  prowess  has  already 
conquered.  Some  people  of  independent 
spirit  have  at  times  affected  to  laugh  this 
diplomat  worship  to  scorn,  but  it  is  of  no 
avail.;  in  the  end  they  are  either  left  out 
in  the  cold  altogether,  or  obliged  to  bow 
down  at  the  general  shrine,  and  the  latter 
is  the  course  usually  adopted.  If  the 
diplomatists  themselves  exhibit  at  Con- 
stantinople a  consciousness  of  complete 
superiority  which  they  do  not  show  in  the 
other  capitals  of  Europe,  is  there  anything 
to  be  wondered  at?  My  only  surprise  is 
that  they  treat  their  votaries  with  as  much 
of  considerate  condescension  as  they  do. 
On  the  whole,  the  moral  tone  of  this  soci- 
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ety  is  ffood.  It  Decessarily  takes  its  cue 
from  its  leaders,  and  diplomatists  being, 
by  their  very  position  —  indeed,  in  order 
to  keep  their  position  — bound  to  behave 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  discredit  the  coun- 
tries which  they  represent,  any  real  scan- 
dal is  rare. 

Considering  the  lofty  position  assumed 
by  the  embassies  in  Constantinople,  it 
may  seem  singular  that  their  influence 
with  the  Porte,  weak  and  helpless  as  this 
latter  Institution  is  supposed  to  be,  is  so 
feeble.  The  days  of  Lord  Stratford  de 
Redcli£Ee  are  gone  forever.  The  Turks 
DO  longer  put  their  trust  in  words  and 
professions;  they  require  a  very  substan- 
tia] quid  pro  quo  for  everything  they  may 
do.  They  have  tried  the  friendship  of 
most  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  found 
them  wanting.  Now,  in  spite  of  showers 
of  diplomatic  notes,  and  any  number  of 
ambassadors,  they  will  quietly  go  their 
own  way,  and  no  one  else's.  But  this 
does  not  detract  from  the  social,  and  even 
semi-regal,  position  of  ambassadors  in 
Constantinople  society.  I  have  known, 
whilst  reigning  In  the  English  embassy, 
Sir  Henry  Eliot,  courteous,  and  a  tradi- 
tional diplomatist  from  the  crown  of  his 
head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot;  Sir  Henry 
Layard,  rough  and  rude  in  manner,  the 
very  reverse  of  what  any  diplomatist 
should  be;  Mr.  Goschen,  cordial  and 
great-hearted,  never  resting  until  he  has 
convinced  himself  of  the  true  way  to  act 
in  any  given  circumstance.  The  last  oc- 
cupant of  the  throne,  Lord  Dufferin,  was 
the  personified  sum  of  the  whole  series  of 
diplomatic  talents  and  graces.  His  man- 
ner to  every  one  was  equally  bland,  gra- 
cious, and  smcere.  For  ^^txy  one  he  had 
the  same  pleasant  smile,  the  same  cordial 
greeting,  the  same  exquisite  politeness. 
With  all  this  fascination  of  manner  he 
combined  the  advantages  of  a  first-rate 
reputation  for  talent.  To  my  mind  that 
talent  was  never  better  proved  than  by 
Lord  DufiEerin's  treatment  of  the  Turks. 
He  knew  it  was  useless  trying  to  work 
with  them,  so  he  refrained  from  working. 
Once,  just  before  the  bombardment  of 
Alexandria,  it  is  said,  he  did  apply  his 
whole  strength  of  mind  and  head  to  the 
task  of  persuading  them  to  fall  in  with 
English  suggestions.  He  failed;  and 
from  that  time  forward,  taking  the  right 
view  of  things,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
extraction  of  the  largest  possible  amount 
of  enjoyment  from  life.  He  painted,  he 
vachted  continually;  he  amused  himself 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  will  be  long,  too, 
before  Constantinople  sees  the  like  of 


Lady  Dufferin  again.  Her  sweet  and  {gra- 
cious manner,  her  boundless  hospitality, 
her  warm-hearted  charity,  the  endless 
trouble  she  would  take  in  any  good  cause, 
justly  endeared  her  to  Constantinopoli- 
tans  of  every  degree.  It  was  a  day  of 
very  true  regret  which  saw  her  take  leave 
of  them  for  good  and  all.  Lord  Du£Eerln's 
successor  has  not  yet  assumed  his  post. 
The  afifairs  of  the  embassy  are  being  car- 
ried on  adinUrim  by  Sir  William  White, 
the  English  minister  at  Bucharest.  He 
is  a  big,  hearty,  energetic  gentleman,  with 
a  powerful  voice,  a  foreign  accent,  and  an 
unfailing  fund  of  strong,  clear  commoo 
sense. 

English  haute findnce  is  represented  io 
the  first  place  by  Mr.  Foster,  the  chief  of 
the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank.  This  gentle- 
man occupies  a  unique  position.  By  his 
straightforward  dealing,  his  practical  com« 
mon  sense,  and  an  integrity  rare  amongst 
financiers  in  the  East,  he  has  succeeded 
in  winning  the  confidence  of  every  sue* 
cessive  minister  of  finance.  He  is  equally 
respected  by  society.  His  very  appear- 
ance carries  with  it  the  conviction  of  hon- 
esty and  rectitude  of  purpose.  A  man 
with  his  hearty  English  face,  his  venera- 
ble white  hair,  his  portly  figure,  could, 
vou  will  say  at  first  sight,  never  be  capa- 
ble of  anything  but  what  is  absolutely 
good.  The  Ottoman  Bank  never  did  a 
wiser  thing  than  when  it  chose  Mr.  Fos- 
ter to  be  its  figure-head.  He  is  now  more 
seldom  seen  in  society  than  formerly,  aod 
the  hospitality  which  he  rejoiced  to  dis- 
pense has  become  less  frequent.  But 
whenever  he  appears  be  is  welcome; 
wherever  he  is  he  seems  to  shed  a  genial 
light  around  him.  Mr.  Vincent  Caillard, 
the  president  of  the  department  of  the 
public  debt,  is  in  many  respects  the  exact 
opposite  of  Mr.  Foster.  He  is  young  and 
reserved.  His  talents  are  reputed  to  be 
great.  He  is  a  frequent,  if  frigid,  attend- 
ant in  society's  drawing-rooms,  and,  being 
married  to  a  charming  wife,  bis  house  is 
often  thrown  open. 

The  Marquis  de  Noailles,  who  reigos 
over  the  French  embassy,  has  less  in  him 
of  the  diplomatist  than  of  the  intellectttal 
literary  man.  He  is  the  author  of  more 
than  one  work  of  solid  merit;  his  spare 
form  and  bowed  head  are  typical  of  the 
man  of  continued  reflection  and  thought. 

Suiet  and  reserved  in  manner,  he  dis- 
^  ays,  on  closer  acquaintance,  an  unsus- 
pected vein  of  dry  humor.  He  does  Httie 
for  society,  and  is  rarely  visible  at  soci- 
ety's gatherings  save  upon  occasions  oo 
which  his  absence  might  be  interpreted 
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as  a  slight.  Madame  la  Marquise  is  seen 
as  seldom  as  her  husband,  save  at  her 
evcry-evening  receptions.  In  the  French 
embassy,  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other, 
one  is  conscious  of  the  small  coteries  into 
which  society  is  broken  up.  Unless  you 
arc  in  the  "French  set,"  which  is  de- 
cidedly limited,  you  will  probably  find 
yourself,  on  entering  the  drawing-room, 
amongst  people  who  are  either  entire 
strangers  to  you,  or  with  whom  you  are 
on  terms  but  of  the  slightest  acquaint- 
ance, received  by  the  master  and  mistress 
of  the  house,  but  the  guests  evidently 
look  upon  you  in  the  light  of  an  intruder. 
Except  for  these  nightly  entertainments, 
the  French  embassy  never  throws  open 
its  hospitable  doors. 

It  is  different  at  the  German  and  Aus- 
trian embassies,  where  one  finds  society 
in  its  roost  cosmopolitan  form.  Monsieur 
de  Radowitz,  the  German  ambassador,  is 
one  of  those  men  who  cannot  bear  a  dull 
environment.  He  has  a  way  of  always 
looking  at  the  sunny  side  of  things,  and 
be  likes  to  see  other  people  merry  and 
happy  too.  It  is  no  wonder  that  with  his 
bright  nature,  his  flow  of  sparkling  con- 
versation, he  should  be  uniformly  popu- 
lar; and  he  is  admirably  assisted  in  his 
social  duties  by  Madame  de  Radowitz. 
She  also  is  endowed  with  the  happiest 
and  most  kindly  disposition  ;  she  is  ready 
to  welcome  every  one  with  the  same  sin- 
cere cordiality  and  good-will.  If  she  can 
onlv  make  people  feel  at  home  with  her 
and  enjoy  themselves,  she  considers  that 
one  of  her  principal  duties  in  life  has  been 
accomplished.  Accordingly,  you  will  meet 
in  the  Germany  embassy,  English  and 
French,  Austrians  and  Italians,  of  course 
Germans,  Greeks,  Lsvantines,  sometimes 
even  Armenians,  and  you  might  almost 
persuade  yourself  for  the  time  that  no 
such  thing  as  a  coterie  existed  in  Con- 
stantinople. The  same  good  feeling  reigns 
in  thtt  Austrian  embassy  under  the  au- 
spices of  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Cabie, 
but  the  lady  being  unfortunately  an  inva- 
lid, it  is  necessarily  less  apparent. 

Round  the  orb  of  M.  de  Radowitz  re- 
volves that  constellation  of  lesser  German 
luminaries  which  Germany,  to  mark  her 
good-will,  has  lent  to  Turkey.  The  greater 
number  of  these  honest  Teutons  work 
conscientiously  for  their  money,  aod»  with 
a  grave  disregard  of  probabilities,  con- 
sider their  presence  in  Turkey  will  have 
extremely  beneficial  results,  and  will  even- 
tually lead  to  the  regeneration  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  This  is  the  value  they 
set  upon  themselves.    The  value  which 


the  Turks  set  upon  them  is  different.  As 
has  been  already  pointed  out,  the  Turk 
will  regenerate  his  empire  on  his  own 
lines,  or  he  will  not  regenerate  it  at  all. 
The  honest  German  sends  in  long,  pains- 
taking reports  on  every  imaginable  sub- 
ject connected  with  financial,  military,  or 
government  matters.  The  wily  Turk  re- 
ceives them,  and,  smiling,  pops  them  into 
remote  pigeon-holes.  Those  are  not  what 
he  wants.  Being  under  the  impression 
that  the  friendship  of  Germany  and  Prince 
Bismarck  is  of  vital  necessity  to  the  Turk- 
ish Empire,  he  thinks  that,  by  showing  an 
apparent  deference  to  German  superior- 
ity, and  a  feigned  yearning  to  be  taught 
by  German  wisdom,  that  friendship  will 
be  gained.  Thus,  whilst  English  officers 
of  the  gendarmerie  are  dismissed  with 
scant  courtesy,  and  without  their  pay,  one 
sees  the  Turks  begging  for  more  German 
tutors,  and  from  time  to  time  increasing 
the  salaries  of  those  whom  good  fortune 
has  already  sent  to  serve  them.  Whether 
their  particular  object  will  be  gained  is  a 
very  open  question.  But  Prince  Bis- 
marck is  too  wise  not  to  turn  to  account 
any  advantage,  however  small,  which  may 
be  placed  in  his  hands.  The  Turkish  ser- 
vice is  used  as  a  convenient  place  of  hon- 
orable rustication  for  German  officers  of 
whom  the  home  authorities  desire  for  a 
time  to  be  rid.  I  may  instance  Von  der 
Goltz  Pasha,  a  man  of  undoubted  ability, 
and  formerly  an  officer  of  considerable 
distinction  on  the  German  grand  general 
staff.  He  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  which  he 
expressed  ideas  not  in  consonance  with 
those  of  the  powers  that  be.  Such  audac- 
ity had  to  be  punished,  and  he  was  begged 
to  retire  for  a  season  to  Turkey  until  — 
being  a  very  valuable  officer  —  he  might 
be  received  back  into  favor  again.  I 
might  further  instance  Ristow  Pasha.  He 
once  in  public  smote  a  brother  officer  — 
the  son  of  a  great  German  banker  —  on 
the  cheek  for  improper  behavior  on  the 
occasion  of  the  attempted  assassination  of 
the  German  emperor.  The  banker's  son 
refusing  to  demand  *  satisfaction,  a  court 
of  honor  was  held,  and  he  was  dismissed 
the  service.  Ristow  Pasha  had  broken  a 
regulation,  and  stern  justice  must  be  sat- 
isfied. He  was  therefore  lent  to  the 
Turks  for  a  time,  until  the  affair  could  be 
decently  forgotten.  Thus  the  whole  ar- 
rangement is  admirable.  It  is  convenient 
to  the  German  government.  The  good 
German  officers  are  happy  in'the  belief 
that  they  are  regenerating  Turkey,  and  in 
the  receipt  of  handsome  pay ;  the  Turks 
imagine  that  they  are  gaining  the  friend- 
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ship  of  Bismarck.  AH  the  parties  are 
pleased  and  contented. 

Is  there  an  Italian  "set"  at  Constanti- 
nople? I  think  not.  Of  course  there  is 
an  Italian  ambassador.  But  he  is  even 
better  known  in  London  than  in  Constan- 
tinople. Any  one  movincr  in  London  so- 
ciety must  be  acquainted  with  the  short 
figure,  jaunty  step,  grizzled  hair  and 
beard,  and  queer,  humorous  face  of  Count 
Corti.  He  speaks  English  like  an  En- 
glishman. He  affects  English  manners, 
and  wears  clothes  of  English  cut.  1  be- 
lieve his  greatest  pride,  when  not  in  an 
official  capacity,  would  be  to  be  mistaken 
for  a  Briton  of  the  most  uncompromising 
sort.  In  London  only  is  he  reaUy  happy, 
where,  amongst  old  friends  and  familiar 
faces,  he  may  live  English  life  with  the 
Englishmen  he  loves,  appreciating  and 
being  appreciated  in  return.  If  the  diplo- 
matic history  of  Constantinople  during 
Count  Corti's  ambassadorship  came  to  be 
written,  it  would  be  found  that  he  had 
rendered  loyal  and  valuable  services  to 
his  English  colleagues.  Constantinople 
does  not  suit  him;  there  is  not  enough  of 
the  English  element  in  society,  and  he  is 
unmarried.  Count  Corti  is  of  the  English 
set,  and  will  always  remain  so.  The  En- 
glish embassy  is  a  kind  of  second  home 
to  him,  and  he  is  most  deservedly  liked 
and  respected  by  all  the  English  who 
know  him.  When  he  departs  from  his 
present  post,  Constantinople  will  sustain 
the  loss  of  a  kind  hearted,  sterling  gen- 
tleman. But  his  real  friends  will  not  re- 
gret his  departure  if  only  he  be  moved 
to  the  embassy  at  London.  Not  only 
might  London  society  be  rejoiced  at  the 
appointment,  but  Count  Corti  will  have 
attained  the  summit  of  his  ambition. 

There  could  be  no  greater  contrast  to 
Count  Corti  than  that  presented  by  M. 
de  Nelido£F,  the  Russian  ambassador.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  not,  of  course, 
the  same  mutual  sympathy  between  the 
English  and  Russian  embassies.  Then, 
whereas  Count  Corti  is  somewhat  silent, 
M.  de  Nelidoff  has  an  endless  flow  of 
conversation  at  his  command.  The  former 
does  not  speak  unless  he  has  something 
to  say;  the  latter,  with  nothing  to  say, 
will  rattle  away  with  extraordinary  rapid- 
ity, lead  you  dancing  along  through  whirls 
of  words  and  torrents  of  sentences,  and 
finally  leave  you  breathless  and  annoyed, 
without  having  communicated  a  single 
idea  which  you  will  find  worth  retaining. 
And  M.  de  Nelidoff  never  looks  bored; 
he  is  always  gay,  fascinating,  and  full  of 
life.     I  have,  however,  never  yet  seen  any 


one  who  has  got  behind  the  first  flash  of 
voluble  cordiality.  With  all  bis  rattle 
and  ready  conversation,  he  is  a  man  of 
great  reserve;  he  is,  in  fact,  a  born  di- 
plomatist, and  he  looks  it.  In  figure  he  is 
well  set  up,  and  he  is  always  perfectly 
dressed;  and  there  is  something  attrac- 
tive in  his  pale,  expressive  face,  with  its 
iron  grey  beard  and  piercing  brown  eyes. 
Madame  de  Nelido£f  is  an  easy-oatured 
lady,  taking  things  as  they  come.  There 
is,  of  course,  a  set  which  worships  at  the 
Russian  shrine.  There  being  very  few 
Russians  proper,  it  is  composed  chiefly  of 
Levantine  magnates  and  others,  and  is 
less  known  even  than  usual  to  the  other 
component  parts  of  society.  At  the  one 
or  two  entertainments  given  annually  by 
the  Russian  embassy  —  for  its  hospitality 
is  somewhat  limited — you  are  certain  to 
meet  quantities  of  people  you  will  never 
see  anywhere  else. 

Much  more  important  to  society  is 
the  family  of  M.  Onou,  the  Russiao  coh^ 
seilli  d^ ambassade.  He  himself  is  a 
hospitable,  pleasant  gentleman,  shioiog 
chiefly  in  the  light  of  his  wife.  To  ol> 
tain  the  familiar  entry  of  Madame  Onou*s 
saioHt  you  need  belong  to  no  particular 
set;  it  is  necessary  only  that  you  should 
not  be  dull  or  uninteresting,  and  that  )*oa 
should  have,  or  at  least  be  reputed  to  have, 
abilities  somewhat  above  the  ordinary 
run.  Madame  Onou  herself  possesses 
more  than  the  usual  share  of  wit ;  her  con- 
versation is  brilliant  add  inexhaustible, 
her  reading  wide  and  varied.  The  ordi- 
nary platitudes  and  dull  generalities  of 
society  conversation  she  cordially  detests. 
Do  not  begin  them  with  her;  she  will 
make  you  discover  your  mistake  with  a 
rapiditv  more  strikin*  than  agreeable,  aod 
you  will  heartily  wish  you  had  kept  sileot. 
If  you  show  some  signs  of  originality  and 
cultivation  you  will  be  warmly  encour- 
aged, and  will  be  made  welcome  whenever 
you  appear.  Should  you,  on  increased 
acquaintance,  find  great  favor  in  the  eyes 
of  Madame  Onou,  you  may  possibly  be 
admitted  into  her  inner  circle.  Your  rep- 
utation for  brilliancy  and  intellectual  at* 
tainments  is  then  established  forever. 
You  are  one  of  the  dmes  d*^iiU,  Im 
dmes  d^ilite  is  the  title  which  a  band  of 
the  chosen  few,  with  Madame  Oooa  at 
their  head,  have  conferred  on  themselves 
as  a  distinctive  sign.  They  look  down  oo 
the  rest  of  society  from  an  intellectual 
height  which  an  ordinary  mortal  mayeovj, 
but  may  not  hope  to  attain.  From  time 
to  time  they  meet  in  happy  conclave,  to 
enjoy  the  feast  of   reason  and  to  pro* 
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mote  the  flow  of  soal.  Chosen  subjects 
are  tbeo  discussed  with  beautiful  and  ten- 
der seotimeot,  with  profound  knowledge 
and  learning,  with  brilliant  coruscations  of 
wit.  Poetry  is  declaimed  —  the  more  in- 
spired showing  a  preference  for  poems  of 
tbeir  own  composition.  You  breathe  the 
atmosphere  of  intellectual  refinement  and 
of  fervid  genius.  The  entertainment  is 
a  little  serious,  but  you  go  to  improve,  not 
to  amuse,  yourself.  Be  vtry  careful  not 
to  laugh  at  the  wrong  time.  This  crime 
was  once  committed  whilst,  I  think,  a 
leading  &me  d'^lite  was  reciting  to  his 
fellow-souls  a  poem  which  he  had  written. 
The  two  criminals  —  there  were  two  of 
them  — were  banished  from  the  sacred 
circle,  never  again  to  be  admitted.  The 
most  important  member  of  this  little  sect 
—  if  so  I  may  call  it— *  next  to  Madame 
Ooou  is  M.  Ecsarbo,  the  Roumanian  con- 
sul. He  is  a  gentleman  small  in  stature 
but  big  io  soul.  Like  roost  Roumanians, 
he  talks  perfect  Parisian  French.  He  is 
of  very  poetic  temperament,  an  actor  of 
really  remarkable  merit,  and  probably  in- 
valuable as  an  &me  d'dlite. 

The  antithesis  to  the  ^mes  d*dlite  is  the 
set  which  gathers  round  Madame  Wallen- 
berg and  her  sister,  Miss  d'Ehrenhoff. 
Those  lldies  are  the  daughters  of  the 
Swedish  minister;  but  their  mother  was 
English,  and  they  are,  to  all  appearance, 
much  more  English  than  Swede.  Be- 
ing young  and  charming,  always  in  high 
spirits,  excellent  horsewomen,  ready  for 
almost  anything,  from  driving  tandem  to 
an  impromptu  dance,  they  have  the  7>m- 
ness^  dor^i  of  Constantinople  at  their  feet. 
With  them  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of 
poetry  or  learning.  It  is  not  even  desir- 
able, for  they  would  not  understand  you. 
Horses,  dogs,  riding-parties,  dances,  dress, 
flirtation,  and  such  light  matters  are  the 
subjects  thev  and  their  society  mostly 
affect,  and  if  you  depart  from  these  you 
will  be  looked  upon  as  *'a  bore,''  and 
your  acquaintance  will  be  discouraged. 
This  does  not  in  the  least  prevent  the 
male  &mes  d'^lite  from  sharing  in  the  gen- 
eral adoration  of  the  Swedish  ladies,  who 
receive  their  homage  with  that  strict  im- 
partiality which  distinguishes  them.  But 
the  ftmes  d'dlite  are  none  the  less  obliged 
to  descend  from  their  intellectual  pedes- 
tal, and  to  adapt  their  minds  to  the  more 
mundane  subjects  above  enumerated. 
Both  ladies  make  sport  of  the  hearts  of 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  Old  or 
young,  English,  French,  German,  Aus- 
trian, Russian,  Italian,  or  Greek,  every 
one  is  in  turn  equally  favored  and  equally 


disappointed.  But  if  they  take  nothing 
seriously,  they  have  never  given  Mrs. 
Grundy  material  wherewith  to  reproach 
them. 

The  Greek  set  is  by  far  the  largest  of 
all ;  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  least  known. 
The  Greeks  have  enormous  power  io  the 
country,  financially  and  politically.  Quite 
three-quarters  of  the  Constantinople  bank- 
ers are  Greeks,  and  the  official .  depart- 
ments swarm  with  them.  But  they  keep 
to  themselves.  Beyond  leaving  a  few  for- 
mal cards  every  now  and  then,  the  diplom- 
atists take  no  notice  of  them;  and  as  the 
diplomatists  give  the  cue  to  society,  soci- 
ety takes  no  notice  of  them  either.  In 
this  I  am  bold  enough  to  think  that  soci- 
ety is  mistaken,  for  not  only  is  the  Greek 
section  exceedingly  powerful,  but  there 
are  amongst  them  some  very  charming 
people.  The  Greek  legation  is  presided 
over  by  M.  Condouriottis.  It  is  quite 
useless  for  me  to  endeavor  to  give  a  de- 
scription of  this  gentleman,  for  I  have 
only  seen  him  once,  and  that  at  a  distance. 
He  has  such  an  absolute  distaste  for  soci- 
ety that  he  is  practically  never  seen.  I 
am  prepared  to  lay  heavy  odds  that  quite 
half  Constantinople  society  is  in  a  more 
unhappy  state  than  myself,  and  does  not 
even  know  the  Greek  minister  by  sight. 
Madame  Condouriottis  is,  00  the  contrary, 
one  of  the  most  familiar  sights  of  Con- 
stantinople. Her  large  form  and  good- 
natured  face,  and  her  cloud  of  unmarried 
daughters,  will  never  be  missed  from  any 
social  gathering  entitled  to  the  name.  I 
am  not  aware  that  the  Greek  legation 
ever  opens  its  doors  for  hospitality's  sake. 
It  is  nevertheless  considered  the  right 
thing  to  call  there  on  Sunday  afternoons. 
You  are  pretty  sure  there  to  find  every 
one  worth  knowing  in  Madame  Condon- 
riottis's  drawing-room,  drinking  tea.  It 
is  not  particularly  lively;  no  one  seems 
to  know  exactly  why  he  should  be  there. 
But  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do,  and  it  is 
there  that  you  may  meet  the  great  Greek 
bankers  —  the  Zarifis,  the  Engenides,  and 
ail  those  names  so  well  known  at  the 
Porte  and  so  little  in  society.  You  will 
find  them  pleasant,  highly  educated,  intel- 
ligent, and  in  every  way  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion.    But  to  cultivate  them  is  difficult. 

There  are  others  whom  I  fain  would 
portray  —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heap,  of  the 
American  consulate-general,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
von  Puts,  of  the  Dutch  legation.  But 
these  ladies  and  gentlemen,  though  taking 
prominent  places  in  society,  have  no  dis- 
tinct "sets"  attendant  on  them.  And  so 
my  imperfect  sketch   is   finished.     If    I 
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have  seemed  to  treat  my  theme  in  a  oar* 
row  and  disjointed  way,  1  can  only  repeat 
that  it  is  itself  so  narrow  and  disjointed 
that  it  could  not  faithfully  be  treated 
otherwise. 

Philo-Turk. 


From  BlackwoocFs  MaKaxine. 
A  POLISH  ELIAS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

An  old  white-bearded  Jew  was  standing; 
at  the  worm-eaten  counter  of  his  s^op, 
measuring  out  coffee-beans  into  a  twisted* 
up  piece  of  newspaper. 

His  wife,  a  somewhat  bulky  woman  of 
forty  or  thereabouts,  was  seated  near  the 
window,  with  some  needlework  in  her 
bands.  She  was  not  working  at  this  mo- 
ment, but,  with  her  head  slightly  on  one 
side,  was  critically  watching  her  husband's 
operations. 

*'  Mendele,"  she  said  at  last,  when  she 
bad  contemplated  him  for  some  minutes 
in  silence,  and  had  noted  how  some  of  the 
fragrant  berries  had  escaped  from  their 
receptacle  and  were  rolling  about  the  dirty 
brick  floor  —  **  Mendele,  you  are  spilling 
all  the  coffee-beans.  Your  hand  is  not 
as  steady  as  it  used  to  be." 

In  truth,  not  above  a  dozen  berries  had 
gone  astray  in  the  process ;  but  there  was 
a  censorious  emphasis  on  the  word  all 
which  caused  the  old  man  to  start  appre- 
hensively. 

"Where?  where?"  be  inquired  ner- 
vously, peering  down  through  his  dingy 
spectacles.  But  his  eyes  had  no  longer 
the  ferret-like  sharpness  of  youth,  and  he 
had  some  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the 
tiny  truants  from  the  general  dust  that 
surrounded  them;  and  the  operation  of 
picking  them  up  was  tedious  and  irksome 
exceedingly,  for  his  back,  like  the  hand 
and  the  eyes,  was  no  longer  what  it  once 
used  to  be. 

Rebecca  Bliihdom  made  no  attempt  to 
assist  her  husband  in  his  tedious  search. 
With  discontented  expression  she  sur- 
veyed his  proceedings,  and  as  she  noted 
how  stiff  and  how  languid  his  movements 
had  become  of  late,  how  torpid  his  eye, 
and  how  unsteady  his  hand,  she  shook 
ber  head  more  than  once. 

A  very  attentive  observer  might  have 
thought  that  she  was  drawing  mental 
comparisons  between  her  aged  spouse 
and  some  other  member  of  the  male  sex, 
who  had  sharper  eyes,  a  steadier  hand, 
and  a  more  elastic  backbone. 


Her  reflections,  whatever  they  may 
have  been,  were  interrupted  by  the  eo* 
trance  of  another  customer,  a  fur-coated 
peasant,  who  asked  for  brandy.  The 
peasant  in  question  had  already  partaken 
of  considerably  more  alcohol  than  was 
good  for  him;  for  his  gait  was  unsteady, 
and  his  utterance  was  thick  and  indistioct. 
It  was  therefore  not  surprising  that  Men- 
dele  should  have  mistaken  his  wishes. 

"Sugar  candy?"  he  repeated  with  be- 
nevolent alacrity.    *•  Directly  —  directly." 

"  Brandy ! "  screamed  Rebecca  into  his 
ear.  "Mendele,  you  are  growing  stone 
deaf." 

Soon  after  this  two  young  ladies  ap- 
peared on  the  scene,  with  a  request  for 
blue  sarcenet  ribbons ;  for  Mendele  Bliih- 
dorn's  trade  did  not  consist  merely  io 
spirits  and  groceries,  but  his  business 
comprised  a  draper's  department  as  well, 
alias  a  shelf  in  the  back  shop,  where  such 
luxuries  as  coarse  printed  calicoes,  faded 
silk  ribbons,  flimsy  cotton  laces,  and  oc- 
casionally a  few  soiled  remnants  of  real 
satin  or  velvet,  might  be  found.  Of  late 
this  particular  department  had  not  been 
very  flourishing,  for  customers  rarely 
found  what  they  wanted,  and  often  went 
off  grurobhng  to  the  new  shop  opposite, 
kept  by  a  more  enterprising  Hebrew, 
whose  prices  were  rather  higher  to  be 
sure,  but  who  was  always  able  to  produce 
stuffs  and  trimmings  exactly  like  those 
worn  in  the  residence  —  two  years  previ- 
ously. 

On  this  occasion  also,  Mendele  failed 
to  satisfy  the  fair  daughters  of  the  village 
postmaster,  who  bad  come  to  him  in  quest 
of  azure  ribbons  wherewith  to  bind  their 
frizzy  curls. 

First  he  brought  out  the  box  of  green 
ribbons  by  mistake,  and  when  he  did  find 
the  right  color  at  last,  the  stock  proved  to 
have  run  very  low,  and  of  what  remained, 
some  ribbons  were  too  broad  and  others 
were  too  narrow,  and  none  of  them  hit  off 
precisely  the  exact  hue  necessary  to  con- 
trast favorably  with  tawny  locks,  and 
thereby  attract  the  admiring  attention  of 
the  other  sex. 

In  high  dudgeon  the  two  damsels 
flounced  out  of  the  shop,  only  to  make 
place  to  an  incensed  cook,  who  was  re- 
turning the  butter  purchased  half  an  boar 
previously.  "  Her  mistress  would  have 
none  of  it,"  she  roughly  explained;  **  it 
was  positively  rancid  —  stinking ;  and  be 
would  just  be  pleased  to  return  the  money 
on  the  spot." 

"Mendele,"  said  Rebecca,  as  sooo  as 
the  shop  was  again  empty,  potting  do 
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her  work  and  approaching  her  husband, 
"you  have  not  made  a  single  good  jre' 
jrAa// (bargain)  this  day;  the  trade  is  go- 
ing ill." 

"Not  more  than  usual/*  said  the  old 
nan  peevishly.  "  Geschafts  are  not  to  be 
made  every  day;  and  butter  gets  rancid 
from  time  to  time  when  there  are  not 
enough  buyers,  for  March  is  always  a 
slack  season  with  us  —  " 

*']t  need  not  be  slack,"  said  Rebecca 
persistently;  **nor  would  the  butter  be 
allowed  to  get  rancid,  if  there  were  some 
one  who  understood  how  to  praise  his 
wares,  and  knew  how  to  keep  a  customer 
from  reaching  the  shop  door.  But  it  all 
comes  because  you  are  no  longer  young, 
Mendele." 

"Did  I  ever  say  that  I  was  young?" 
exclaimed  the  husband ;  and  as  he  said  it, 
the  word  **  young  "  had  a  strange  foreign 
sound  in  his  ears,  and  there  came  over 
him  a  sort  of  indistinct  feeling  that  he 
never  had  known  what  it  was  to  be  young. 

In  truth,  Mendele  Bliihdorn  never  had 
been  young;  there  had  not  been  either 
time  or  opportunity  for  his  youth  to  de- 
velop. His  whole  life  from  thirteen  to 
silty-nine  had  been  lived  out  within  the 
grimy  walls  of  his  dingy  shop,  where 
strings  of  dried  figs  and  of  toadstools, 
smoked  fish,  and  tallow  candles  in  bunch- 
es, hung  in  picturesque  medley  from  the 
rafters,  and  where  jars  of  salted  butter, 
sugar  candy,  and  lollipops  stood  ranged 
beside  bottles  containing  various  colored 
and  various  flavored  IVddki  or  spirits. 

This  shop  was  Mendele  Bliihdorn's 
whole  world ;  and  looking  back  now  upon 
his  long  life,  he  could  scarcely  have  found 
a  reminiscence  that  was  unconnected,  or 
so  to  say  flavored,  with  rancid  butter  or 
tallow  dips.  At  the  age  when  eyes  are 
usually  bright  and  cheeks  are  rosy.  Men- 
dele's  eyes  had  long^since  become  as  dull 
as  those  of  the  pickled  herrings  in  the 
barrel,  and  his  complexion  as  pasty  as  the 
tallow  candles  which  he  sold.  He  hardly 
seemed  aware  that  there  was  another 
world  outside  bis  world,  or  that  there 
were  other  perfumes  beyond  the  aromas 
of  salt  fish  and  potent  cheeses. 

For  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  Men- 
dele Bluhdoro  had  never  quitted  his 
dwelling,  save  to  go  to  the  synagogue  on 
the  Sabbath  ;  and  as  this  building  stood 
but  a  few  doors  off  from  his  own,  the 
circle  in  which  he  moved  was  very  narrow 
indeed. 

Rebecca  was  his  second  wife ;  and  the 
children  she  bad  brought  him,  as  well  as  | 


those  of  his  first  marriage,  were  all  suita- 
bly provided  for  —  some  by  matrimony, 
others  by  death. 

Rebecca  was  twenty-seven  years  young- 
er than  her  husband ;  and  she  had  of  late 
often  reminded  him  of  this  circumstance. 
To-day  she  was  more  than  usually  persist- 
ent in  harping  upon  the  subject. 

*Mn  fact,"  she  went  on,  after  a  pause, 
"you  are  getting  old,  Mendele ;  it  is  time 
you  were  beginning  to  think  of  your  age 
at  last." 

"Everybody  gets  old  some  time  or 
other," answered  Mendele  wearily;  "and 
thinking  about  it  will  not  mend  the  matter 
anywise." 

The  old  Jew  would  fain  have  closed  the 
subject  by  absorbing  himself  in  the  re- 
arrangement of  a  drawer  of  washing- 
starch  ;  but  his  Rebecca  had  resolved 
that  he  should  both*  speak  and  think  fur- 
ther of  the  matter  to-day,  for  she  was  of 
opinion  that  very  much  indeed  could  be 
mended  thereby,  so  she  said, — 

"  You  were  sixty-nine  last  November, 
Mendele,  and  you  know  what  the  prophet 
says  ?  " 

**  There  have  been  a  sight  of  prophets, 
and  they  have  all  of  them  said  many  things 
one  way  and  another,"  said  Mendele, 
rather  testily.  "  How  should  I  know 
which  of  them  you  are  meaning  just 
now  ?  " 

"'Thy  days  shall  be  threescore  and 
ten,' "  pronounced  Rebecca,  in  an  oracu- 
lar tone  of  voice. 

There  being  no  answer  to  this  encour- 
aging statement,  she  repeated  still  more 
emphatically — "  Threescore  and  ten." 

"Well?"  said  Mendele,  as  nothing  in 
the  way  of  repartee  occurred  to  him. 

"  And  so  it  is  time  you  were  beginning 
to  detach  yourself  from  this  nether  earth, 
where  you  are  no  longer  needed,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  prepare  yourself  for  a  better 
world." 

"  I  am  never  missing  from  the  syna- 
gogue on  the  Sabbath,"  said  the  husband, 
in  surprise,  "and  I  keep  all  the  feasts  as 
directed;  how  else  should  I  prepare?" 

But  Rebecca  evidently  took  a  much 
higher  view  of  the  septuagenarian's  du- 
ties. 

"  That  is  not  sufficient,"  she  explained. 
"Now  that  you  have  almost  reached  the 
prescribed  term  of  life,  every  day,  every 
hour,  should  be  a  preparation  for  what 
must  now  be  close  at  hand.  Remember 
that  it  is  said,  *  He  will  come  like  a  thief 
in  the  night.'" 

"  But  1  cannot  sit  with  folded  hands  till 
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the  Malach  Hamcves  (Aagel  of  Death) 
appears  to  summon  me,"  he  answered. 
**  You  know  I  cannot ;  I  have  the  shop  to 
mind.'* 

*'That  is  just  it;  you  should  give  up 
the  shop,  shalee  yourself  free  from  all  such 
sordid  cares  unworthy  of  a  man  who  will 
shortly  repose  in  Abraham's  bosom.'* 

**Give  up  the  shop  1 "  (gasped  Mendele. 

"  You  should  gird  up  your  loins,  anoint 
your  brow,  and  take  your  staff  in  your 
hand,"  went  on  Rebecca,  developing  the 
plan  she  had  conceived,  with  inspired 
pathos ;  **  you  should  wander  thus  to  the 
hallowed  country  where  our  forefathers 
rest.  Near  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
where  on  the  great  day  all  men  shall  be 
called  together,  you  can  await  the  sound- 
ing of  the  angel's  trumpet.  There,  at  the 
place  where  Solomon  once  dwelt  in  all 
bis  splendor,  you  will  find  a  fitting  em- 
ployment for  your  few  remaining  davs  in 
weeping  over  the  departed  glory  of  the 
bouse  of  Israel." 

'*  To  Jerusalem  ! "  exclaimed  Mendele, 
aghast  at  the  boldness  of  his  wife's  sug- 
gestion.   "  I  should  go  to  Jerusalem  ?  *' 

"  Yes,  to  Jerusalem,"  said  Rebecca,  re* 
lieved  that  the  decisive  word  which  had  so 
long  been  hovering  on  her  lips  was  spoken 
at  last.  **  Why  should  you  not  go  to  Je* 
rusalem  ?  Scores  of  holy  men  have  gone 
thither  to  end  their  days,  and  have  found 
there  consolation  and  peace.  You  will  find 
the  same." 

*'But  the  shop?"  objected  Mendele, 
still  very  much  bewildered.  **  How  can  I 
leave  the  shop?" 

"You  will  have  to  leave  it  at  any  rate 
before  long ;  what  matters  doing  so  a  few 
days  sooner?"  said  bis  persistent  con- 
sort. 

*'  But  you  cannot  keep  it  alone,"  said 
the  husband  helplessly.  *'  How  should  I 
leave  you  alone,  Rebecca,  my  soul  ? " 
But  his  *'soul"  answered  drylv  that  Je- 
hovah cared  for  the  widows  and  orphans, 
and  that  her  faith  was  strong,  and  she 
was  willing  to  put  her  trust  in  Provi- 
dence. 

'*  Besides,"  she  added,  as  ao  after- 
thought, "  1  know  of  a  young  man  who 
would  be  willing  to  take  the  place  of 
shopman." 

The  entrance  of  fresh  customers  put 
an  end  to  the  discussion  for  the  moment; 
but  while  serving  out  lump-sugar,  or  noeas- 
uring  yards  of  calico,  the  old  Jew  felt  as 
though  he  were  in  a  dream.  It  seemed 
as  if  a  large  bell  bad  got  into  his  head 
and  was  ringing  incessantly,  '*  Jerusalem* 
Jerusalem  1  go  to  Jerusalem  I " 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  subject  once  broached  by  the  en- 
terprising Rebecca,  was  not  allowed  to  be 
dropped  again.  She  returned  to  the 
charge  so  often  and  bo  persistently  that 
she  gradually  accustomed  her  submissive 
spouse  to  accept  her  suggestion  as  ao 
irrevocable^ decision.  Soon  it  became  oo 
longer  a  question  of  "  Will  you  go  to 
Jerusalem r"  but  of  ''When  shall  you 
start?"  And  so  it  came  to  be  decided 
that  as  soon  as  winter  was  Quite  over  and 
spring  bad  set  in,  Mendele  Bliibdorn  was 
to  start  o£E  on  his  long  journey. 

When  he  had  once  sigmfied  his  assent 
to  the  proposed  arrangement,  and  when 
his  resolution  had  been  made  public,  Men- 
dele began  to  experience  a  sort  of  fore- 
taste of  the  celestial  joys  in  store  for  him. 
Hitherto  he  had  played  no  particular  part 
in  his  native  place,  nor  even  in  his  own 
family.  Both  his  wives  had  been  stronger- 
minded  than  himself,  and  had  henpecked 
him  accordingly.  Also,  although  a  fairly 
intelligent  shopman  and  more  than  a 
match  for  any  Christian  customer,  be  bad 
never  shone  in  any  particular  capacity. 
There  were  wiser  Jews,  and  wittier  Jews, 
and  Jews  who  cheated  better,  and  others 
who  had  a  greater  reputation  of  sanctity 
in  the  place ;  whereas  Mendele  had  al- 
ways been  considered  to  be  just  a  com- 
monplace, average  Jew. 

It  was  true  that  his  trade  had  not  im- 
proved of  late,  and  Rebecca's  insinuations 
that  he  had  made  better  bargains  at  forty 
than  at  sixty  were  not  absolutely  without 
foundation.  Perhaps  it  was  that  his  facul- 
ties, along  with  some  of  his  wares,  bad 
gathered  mildew  in  all  these  long  years. 
He  had  grown  accustomed  to  hear  him- 
self called  beheimo  (stupid-head)  by  his 
sharper-witted  wife,  and  scarcely  resented 
this  epithet. 

Now,  however,  all  this  was  altered. 
Mendele  was  changed,  or  perhaps  the 
change  was  in  the  inhabitants  of  Blota- 
tyn,  for  they  looked  at  him  with  different 
eyes. 

What  bad  been  slovoess  before  had 
now  become  dignity,  and  what  bad  seemed 
to  them  like  stupidity,  was  but  the  lofty 
indifference  of  an  immortal  soul  on  the 
edge  of  the  grave;  in  fact,  though  still 
actually  clothed  in  ragged  kaftan  and 
slipshod  slippers,  Mendele  Bliibdorn  was 
already  invested  in  the  supernatural  glory 
of  halo  and  wings,  and  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  disembodied  spirit.  Virtues 
which  no  one  had  hitherto  discovered  io 
him  were  now  brought  to  light,  and  lament 
was  made  over  the  death  of  so  just  a  man. 
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The  widow  in  spe  received  visits  of  coo- 
doience  from  tlie  best  Hebrew  families  of 
the  place. 

Ail  this  was  naturally  very  sweet  to 
MeDdele  Bluhdorn,  for  he  was  eDJoytng  a 
privilege  which  is  given  to  few  mortals  — 
namely,  to  stand  beside  their  open  graves 
and  hear  all  the  fine  things  which  are  said 
of  them.  He  therefore  soon  fell  grace- 
fully into  his  part  of  disembodied  spirit, 
and  thought  what  a  clever  woman  was  his 
Rebecca  to  have  had  such  a  grand  idea.  It 
almost  made  him  forget  the  many  years  in 
which  she  had  had  nothing  but  sour  faces 
and  sharp  words  for  him.  Now  her  words 
were  like  sugar  and  honey,  and  her  face 
like  a  smiling  full  moon.  On  one  occa- 
sion, however,  she  thought  it  seemly  to 
drop  a  few  tears  owtr  the  approaching 
separation;  but  she  never  repeated  this 
experiment,  for  the  soft-hearted  Mendele, 
overcome  by  the  sight  of  her  distress,  was 
nearly  relinquishing  his  pious  project, 
which  had  the  effect  of  instantly  drying 
her  tears  and  causing  her  to  exclaim,  — 

"No,  no,  Mendele;  far  be  it  from  me 
to  oppose  your  holy  wish.  Go  in  peace, 
and  the  God  of  Abraham  will  console  me 
in  roy  lonely  widowhood." 

The  young  man  who  had  so  obligingly 
signified  his  willingness  to  step  into  Men* 
dele  Bliihdorn's  shoes  was  already  in- 
stalled as  a  member  of  the  household,  in 
order  to  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  trade  before  the  old  roan's  departure. 

His  name  was  Golde  Safran,  and  he 
bad  a  fresh  color  and  flaming  red  curls. 
From  the  very  outset  he  displayed  an 
extraordinary  genius  for  shopkeeping.  He 
re-arranged  the  little  window  in  a  totally 
new  fashion,  with  a  most  efiEective  pattern 
of  raisins  and  almonds  in  the  centre, 
framed  in  by  alternate  bars  of  white  and 
brown  soap ;  and  he  bullied  the  peasants 
and  flattered  the  town  damsels  with  equal 
success.  No  peasant  was  ever  allowed 
to  leave  the  shop  without  having  pur* 
chased  at  least  twice  as  much  wddki  as 
he  had  originally  intended  to  do;  and 
when  the  ladies  did  not  find  what  they 
came  to  seek,  Golde  Safran  was  sure  to 
make  them  take  something  else  in  its 
stead.  His  system  was  about  as  follows : 
If,  for  instance,  a  customer  inquired  for 
red  pepper,  he  would  answer  briskly, 
**Rea  pepper,  madam?  Well,  not  pre- 
cisely red  pepper,  but  we  have  first-rate 
French  chocolate  and  the  finest  bottled 
capers ;  with  which  shall  I  serve  you  ?  '* 

In  the  same  way  he  sent  away  peasants 
in  search  of  blue  calico,  furnished  with 
scarlet  knitting-wool,  and  shoe-blacking 


was    made    a   successful    substitute    for 
tooth-brushes. 

Mendele  Bliihdorn  therefore  saw  that 
he  could  go  to  heaven  with  an  easy  mind, 
for  his  widow's  prospects  were  fairly  se- 
cured. 

It  was  on  a  fine  April  afternoon  that 
Mendele  left  his  native  town  4n  route  for 
Paradise,  vid  Jerusalem.  When  the  hour 
of  parting  drew  near,  his  heart  almost 
failed  him,  and  it  wanted  but  the  shadow 
of  an  excuse  to  make  him  draw  back  at 
the  eleventh  hour. 

He  looked  round  the  dingy  little  shop 
where  all  his  life  had  been  spent,  and  he 
felt  himself  strangely  moved  as  he  thought 
that  he  should  never  see  it  again.  That 
bunch  of  tallow-dips  which  he  had  hung 
up  with  his  own  hands,  he  would  never 
take  it  down  again ;  he  should  not  see  the 
end  of  that  large  Swiss  cheese.  He 
looked  down  into  the  barrel  containing 
salt  herrings.  Only  a  few  of  them  re- 
mained at  the  bottom  of  the  cask,  for  the 
supply  always  ran  low  at  this  season. 
The  flattened  fish  seemed  to  gaze  up  at 
him  with  a  mournful  expression  in  their 
salt-encrusted  eyes,  and  to  say  to  him, 
"  Never  again,  Mendele  I  —  never  again  ! " 

But  his  faltering  resolution  was  not 
given  the  chance  of  a  loophole  of  escape ; 
not  for  one  moment  was  he  allowed  to 
fort/et  that  he  belonged  already  to  a  better 
world.  With  pious  alacrity  all  the  ar- 
rangements for  his  departure  were  pushed 
through.  Even  before  the  appointed  hour 
he  found  all  his  friends  assembled  before 
his  door,  to  give  him  their  conduct  as  far 
as  the  nearest  toll-bar;  for,  like  roost  fer- 
vent pilgrims,  Mendele  was  to  perform 
the  greatest  part  of  bis  journey  on  foot. 
It  was  now  the  end  of  April,  and  it  was 
calculated  that  by  midsummer  he  would 
be  able  without  over-fatigue  to  reach  his 
destination. 

The  spring  had  been  late  In  coming 
that  year,  and  the  roads  were  bv  no  means 
dry  as  yet.  The  Jews,  who  had  all  donned 
their  best  kaftans  in  Mendele's  honor, 
had  to  lift  up  their  skirts,  while  with  slip- 
pered feet  they  sought  to  pick  their  way 
daintily  through  the  mire. 

It  was  a  stately  procession  thus  assem- 
bled to  celebrate  the  funeral  of  a  living 
man.  All  those  who  had  been  Mendele's 
friends  during  his  life,  were  now  anxious 
to  give  him  a  last  mark  of  goodwill,  and 
most  of  those  who  had  not  been  his  friends 
before,  wished  to  give  expression  to  the 
sentiment  that  all  former  malice  and  bad- 
will  must  vanish  like  smoke  in  the  pres- 
ence of  death. 
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As  when  engaged  in  their  devotions, 
every  Jew  was  muffled  in  his  black  and 
silver  tales  or  death-scarf,  and  foremost 
in  the  procession  walked  the  chl^f  rabbi, 
murmuring  prayers  for  the  dying  as  he 
dodged  about  the  road  from  side  to  side 
in  a  zigzag  fashion,  trying  to  avoid  the 
worst  pools  and  the  deepest  mud. 

As  in  the  synagogue,  too,  the  women 
were  excluded  from  the  ceremony,  not 
even  the  interesting  widow  was  admitted 
to  the  ranks.  She  walked  at  a  little  dis- 
tance behind  the  others,  and  the  fresh- 
colored  young  man  with  the  flaming  ring- 
lets lent  her  the  support  of  his  arm. 

In  this  manner  the  toll-bar  was  reached, 
and  the  last  words  of  prayer,  blessing, 
and  farewell  were  spoken.  All  crowded 
round  Mendele  to  wish  him  a  long  fare- 
well, and  many  of  them  kissed  his  hand 
or  the  hem  of  his  garment.  All  were 
anxious  to  do  honor  to  this  holy  man 
who  was  shortly  to  repose  in  Abraham*s 
bosom. 

It  was  decidedly  the  most  triumphant 
moment  in  Mendele  Bluhdorn's  life ;  he 
felt  like  Elias  going  up  to  heaven,  and  the 
soft,  muddy  road  seemed  to  his  touch  like 
clouds  beneath  his  feet. 

This  ecstatic  frame  of  mind  lasted  for 
some  twenty  minutes,  during  which  Men- 
dele Bluhdoro  walked  on  alone  slowly  but 
steadily.  The  road  led  slightly  uphill,  and, 
unaccustomed  as  he  was  to  walking,  the 
progress  he  made  was  but  slow.  When 
he  had  reached  the  top  of  the  incline,  he 
was  obliged  to  pause  to  recover  breath ; 
and  leaning  on  his  oaken  staff,  Mendele 
turned  and  looked  back  a  last  time  towards 
his  native  town. 

Never,  since  he  could  remember,  had  he 
been  thus  far  outside  his  birthplace,  so 
thatihe  sight  of  it  seen  collectively,  made 
up  as  it  were  into  a  picture  before  his 
eyes,  struck  him  with  a  sort  of  surprise. 
It  was  all  at  once  strange  and  familiar  to 
him. 

Down  there  on  the  road,  which  slanted 
away  from  where  he  stood,  he  could  still 
descry  the  black-robed  figures  of  the 
brethren  who  had  assisted  at  his  funeral 
procession ;  hardly  larger  than  black  bee- 
tles they  appeared  at  this  distance,  but  the 
silver  stripes  of  their  death-scarves  still 
glittered  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 
The  peaceful  lake  looked  vividly  blue,  and 
the  brick  walls  of  the  soldiers  barracks 
gleamed  burning  red  in  the  evening  glow. 
The  old  Hebrew  burying-ground,  where 
five  of  his  children  reposed,  he  could  also 
see  as  he  stood ;  it  lay  framed  in  a  garland 
of  pollard-willow  trees,  which  Bbimmered 


I  with  the  tender  green  of  early  spring. 
There,  too,  his  father  and  grandfather  lay 
buried ;  they  both  had  died  in  the  prime 
of  life,  before  there  could  have  been  aoy 
question  of  going  to  Jerusalem.  Thea 
Mendele  examined  the  streets  and  houses 
of  the  little  town,  and  tried  to  make  out 
his  own  little  shop.  But  he  failed  to  dis- 
tinguish it,  for  the  overtowering  wall  of 
the  neighboring  synagogue  bad  already 
hidden  it  from  sight. 

Then  Mendele  Bliihdorn  felt  his  blear 
old  eyes  grow  suddenly  dim,  and  the  whole 
picture  grew  blurred  and  indistinct;  and 
he  turned  and  went  down  the  hill  on  the 
othef  side,  walking  on  and  on  and  ever  on- 
ward, with  his  face  towards  the  east. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Mendele  halted  to  rest  the  first  night 
at  a  neighboring  village  whose  name  was 
familiar  to  him,  and  there  be  found  ready 
hospitality  among  his  Hebrew  brethren. 

The  following  night  he  rested  at  other 
villages  whose  names  were  less  familiar, 
but  where  also,  as  soon  as  his  errand  was 
known,  he  was  treated  with  every  mark  of 
deference  and  respect. 

Sometimes  he  got  a  lift  in  a  cart  a  fev 
miles  along  the  road,  but  in  general  he 
walked,  out  of  economical  as  well  as  pious 
reasons. 

At  first  his  limbs  were  cramped  from 
long  disuse,  and  be  advanced  but  slowly. 
Two  hours  was  the  utmost  limit  of  what 
he  could  manage,  and  he  was  forced  to 
rest  frequently  on  the  way.  But  hardly 
had  he  been  a  week  on  his  journey,  when 
he  could  accomplish  twice  that  distance 
without  any  inconvenience;  and  the  fur- 
ther he  advanced,  in  the  same  proportioo 
did  he  feel  his  pedestrian  powers  growioi; 
on  him.  His  appetite  became  voracious, 
and  was  no  longer  to  be  satisfied  by  a 
mere  crust  of  bread  seasoned  with  garlic ; 
and  Mendele  often  thought  that  it  was 
lucky  that  Rebecca  was  not  there  to  con- 
trol his  rations.  The  wind  which  swept 
across  the  country,  snapping  off  rotten 
twigs  and  blowing  away  last  year's  dead 
leaves,  seemed  likewise  to  be  blowing  all 
sorts  of  dust  and  cobwebs  out  of  his  braio, 
leaving  his  head  clearer  than  it  bad  ever 
been  before.  His  eyesight,  too,  which 
had  weakened  so  much  of  late  in  the 
stuffy  atmosphere  of  the  grocer's  shop, 
now  underwent  a  similar  iroprovemeot, 
and  long,  long  before  Mendele  had  reached 
the  gates  of  the  holy  city,  he  had  put  his 
spectacles  in  his  pocket.  Another  man 
would  probably  have  chucked  his  eye- 
glasses into  the  nearest  river,  in  the  ex- 
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cess  of  his  jov  at  finding  a  lost  sense  sud- 
denly restored  to  him;  but  Mendele  was 
a  Jew  —  and  no  Jew,  even  when  standing 
on  the  edge  of  the  grave,  ever  throws  any- 
thing away. 

And  his  eyes  saw  many  things  which 
were  new  and  strange  to  him,  all  of  which 
came  upon  him  like  revelations. 

For  several  days  his  road  lay  through 
a  mighty  beech  forest,  and  Mendele  had 
never  been  in  a  forest  before.  There  were 
no  woods  round  Blotatyn ;  and  even  had 
there  been,  it  was  not  likely  that  Mendele 
should  ever  have  thought  of  visiting  them. 

This  forest  was  a  very  wonderful  place 
indeed.  It  was  just  now  waking  up  from 
its  long  winter  sleep,  and  there  was  an  ex- 
uberance of  bursting  life  in  every  direc- 
tion. Pink  and  blue  hepaticas,  anemones 
and  violets,  golden  crocuses,  and  pale 
snowdrops  were  sprouting  on  the  forest 
carpet,  pushing  aside  or  piercing  through 
the  withered  leaves  in  their  impatience  to 
reach  the  surface.  Every  tree  and  bush 
was  covered  with  myriads  of  tender  green 
buds,  all  swelling  and  bursting  under  the 
sun's  warm  kiss.  Delicately  fretted  lady- 
ferns  and  crimped  hart's  tongues  were  un- 
coiling their  dainty  fronds  in  the  forest 
glades,  and  the  rich  layer  of  moss  which 
coaled  the  granite  rocks  had  passed  from 
bronze  to  bright  emerald  green.  Mendele 
bent  down  to  test  its  quality  between  his 
fingers.  He  had  never  seen  velvet  of 
this  sort  before. 

^  Four  florins  a  yard,  at  the  very  least,'' 
he  murmured,  in  wondering  admiration. 
"Ah,  if  I  bad  only  had  velvet  like  this  in 
the  shop  at  home,  what  a  splendid  profit 
I  might  have  made  I"  He  fell  into  a 
gentle  reverie,  till  some  new  wonder 
claimed  his  attention. 

Not  only  the  vegetable  but  also  the  ani- 
mal world  was  waking  up  to  life  within 
the  forest.  Red-coated  squirrels  were 
leaping  from  branch  to  branch,  startled 
hares  and  timid  roe-deer  ran  to  and  fro 
across  the  path,  weasels  and  badgers 
peeped  out  at  Mendele  from  their  holes, 
spotted  snakes  and  lizards  were  creeping 
out  cautiously  from  their  winter  hiding- 
places,  pale  yellow  butterflies  had  burst 
from  their  shrouding  cocoons,  bumble- 
bees and  large  blue-bottle  files  buzzed 
noisily  through  the  air. 

Every  bird  and  beast,  every  insect  and 
reptile,  was  busy  preparing  its  nest  and 
its  lair,  and  the  joyful  music  which  waked 
the  forest  echoes,  all  spoke  of  life  and 
resurrection  to  this  old  man  who  was 
walking  towards  his  grave. 

Now  that  be  was  on  bis  way  to  leave  the 


world,  the  old  Jew  began  for  the  first  time 
to  realize  what  life  really  was,  and  how 
many  different  kinds  of  life  there  are. 

In  bending  aside  a  branch  of  fiowery 
hawthorn  which  crossed  his  path,  Mendele 
saw  a  tiny  round  nest  containing  four 
dazzling  white  eggs. 

"Just  like  the  finest  blanched  almonds, 
eighty-five  kreutzers  a  pound,"  was  his  ad- 
miring verdict. 

And  many  other  pictures  he  saw  as  his 
journey  advanced ;  for  now  his  direction 
had  changed,  and  led  him  southward 
through  strange  countries  of  which  he 
had  not  even  heard.  He  passed  through 
narrow  mountain  gorges,  where  the  rocks 
were  piled  up  so  high  that  he  could  hardly 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  blue  sky  above; 
and  then  he  came  on  to  vast  plains,  whose 
monotony,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
was  unbroken  by  either  tree  or  stone,  and 
where  fierce-looking  shepherds,  with  their 
large,  wolf-like  dogs,  were  guarding  their 
fiocks  of  ragged  sheep.  And  stranger 
figures  yet  came  in  his  way;  men  with 
gaudy  turbans  00  their  heads,  and  em- 
broidered scarves  round  their  waists;  and 
women  whose  faces  were  shrouded  behind 
floating  veils.  And  as  he  advanced  still 
further,  there  were  wild  troops  of  horse- 
men, whose  speed  was  like  that  of  the 
whistling  wind  beside  them,  and  who 
hurled  their  shining  javelins  through  the 
air  as  they  hunted  the  light-footed  gazelle 
or  the  wild  goat  of  the  plains. 

As  he  approached  his  journey's  end, 
Mendele  Bluhdorn  saw  many  things  which 
bore  familiar  names,  but  whose  appear- 
ance was  strange  to  him.  In  the  stately 
trees,  laden  with  swelling  fruit,  beneath 
which  he  sometimes  paused  to  rest,  how 
could  he  recognize  the  tasteless  figs  which 
he  had  only  seen,  dry  and  dusty,  strung 
upon  cord,  and  hanging  in  musty  festoons 
from  the  rafters  of  his  little  shop?  Nor 
had  he  known  before  that  the  olive  oil 
which  he  used  to  sell  at  home,  judiciously 
adulterated  by  equal  quantities  of  linseecf, 
found  its  origin  in  the  sad,  grey-tinted 
groves  which  decked  the  hills  near  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Mendele  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
out  an  appropriate  lodging  in  the  city  of 
Solomon;  for  Hebrews  were  numerous 
in  the  place,  and  bed  and  board  were  often 
inquired  for  by  Jews  who,  like  himself, 
had  come  hither  to  await  the  Angel  of 
Death. 

The  old  man  engaged  a  sleeping-closet 
by  the  week;  for,  with  one  foot  in   the 
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grave,  it  would  have  been  folly  to  bind 
himself  down  for  a  longer  period  in  ad- 
vance. His  food  was  also  contracted  for 
by  the  week,  for  the  same  reason  —  though 
he  was  told  that  it  would  have  come  con- 
siderably cheaper  to  make  arrangements 
by  the  month. 

Mendele  felt  as  if  he  were  playing  a 
game  of  skill  with  the  Malach  Hamoves, 
and  he  was  determined  not  to  let  that  pale 
spectre  gain  any  unnecessary  advantage 
over  him. 

Death,  however,  did  not  come  as  quickly 
as  he  had  been  led  to  anticipate;  and 
when  six  weeks  had  gone  by  without  his 
having  remarked  any  unmistakable  signs 
of  his  approaching  dissolution,  Mendele 
Blulidorn  began  to  think  that  after  all  it 
might  be  a  better  bargain  i^n  the  end  to 
contract  for  board  and  lodging  by  the 
month. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  he  had  despatched 
the  following  letter  to  his  wife  at  home: 

"Rebecca,  my  dearest  soul!  —  The 
God  of  Israel  has  been  pleased  to  guide 
my  steps  in  peace  and  safety  as  far  as  the 
gates  of  the  holy  city.  He  brought  me 
up  out  of  the  miry  clay,  and  established 
my  goings.  Like  Moses,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Red  Sea,  he  caused  the  waters  to 
open  before  me.  I  crossed  the  Bospho- 
rus  by  a  cheap  opportunity;  and  though 
my  heart  felt  sick  exceedingly  as  the  bark 
swayed  to  and  fro,  I  knew  I  should  not 
perish,  for  the  Lord  was  watching  over 
roe.  He  rendered  my  enemies  powerless 
against  me :  only  once  did  an  infidel  hound 
o?  a  Turk  pick  my  pocket  of  eight  pias- 
tres, as  I  slept  in  the  shade  of  a  pomegran- 
ate«tree.  May  Jehovah  curse  him,  and 
his  sons  and  his  grandsons  !  and  may  they 
all  be  buried  in  nameless  graves ! 

"  I  pray  the  God  of  Abraham  daily  to 
watch  over  my  dearest  Rebecca,  and  to 
guard  over  the  interests  of  the  lonely 
widow.  How  goes  the  trade  at  home? 
and  does  the  young  man  still  continue  to 
give  satisfaction?  Have  you  raised  the 
price  of  Cuba  coffee  as  I  advised  ? 

**  The  Malach  Hamoves  is  slow  in  com- 
ing, but  I  hope  for  a  speedy  release  from 
my  earthly  trammels;  for  it  makes  my 
heart  bleed  to  think  of  the  money  it  costs 
to  nourish  my  wretched  body  in  this  hal- 
lowed city.  Provisions  of  all  kinds  are 
ruinously  dear  in  the  city  of  Solomon; 
and  as  for  the  butter,  I  dare  not  name 
you  the  price  I  This  is  my  only  trouble ; 
for  my  heart  it  is  clean,  like  that  of  the 
just,  and  I  am  at  peace  with  all  men. 

'*  Farewell  till  we  meet  again  in  Abra* 
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ham*8  bosom.    Your  loving  husband  till 
death, 

"Mendele  Bluhzx>rn.** 

chapter  v. 

A  FINE  sunset  evening  early  in  Octo- 
ber found  Mendele  sitting  at  the  foot  of  a 
ruined  wall,  plunged  in  a  orown  study. 

He  was  sitting  not  far  from  the  spot 
called  Koiel  Hamearba^  or  Place  of  Lam- 
entation, for  this  is  the  site  of  the  ancient 
temple;  and  hither  the  children  of  Israel 
repair  once  a  week  to  indulge  in  plaintive 
lamentations  over  the  departed  glory  of 
their  house. 

Men  and  women  come  here  alike ;  chil- 
dren and  babes  in  arms  are  brought  to 
swell  the  mournful  chorus,  in  hopes  of 
touching  the  heart  of  their  long-expected 
Messiah.  The  long-bearded  elders  read 
aloud  the  doleful  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament,  while  the  wives  and  children 
fill  up  each  pause  with  appropriate  howls. 
This  pious  ceremony  was  concluded  for 
to-day,  and  the  congregation  of  mourners 
had  dispersed  homewards,  their  wailing 
voices  gradually  losing  themselves  in  the 
distance. 

Mendele  alone  bad  lingered  behind, 
outside  the  walls  of  the  Place  of  Lamen- 
tation. Perhaps  he  wanted  to  indulge  in 
a  little  more  private  howling  of  his  own, 
or  may  be  it^was  pleasant  to  sit  here  in 
the  growing  twilight  and  gaze  at  the  pros^ 
pect  before  him. 

The  western  sky  was  streaked  all  pur- 
ple and  crimson,  and  the  setting  sun  had 
almost  sunk  out  of  sight  behind  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  like  an  abdicating  monarch  lay- 
ing down  his  crown  on  the  top  of  the  bill. 
Of  the  straggling  trees  which,  sole  sur- 
vivors of  the  ancient  grove,  dot  the  rising 
ground,  only  the  topmost  branches  were 
still  touched  by  the  departing  rays,  and 
shone  brightly  orange  in  contrast  to  the 
rest,  which  had  resumed  their  habitual 
tint  of  lifeless  grey.  The  deep  and 
gloomy  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  straight  be- 
low his  feet  was  already  clothed  in  shad- 
ows ;  only  here  and  there  some  ancient 
tombstone  loomed  white  io  the  twilight 

Mendele  had  seated  himself  on  a  fallen 
block  of  stone,  his  back  comfortably 
propped  against  the  outside  wall.  The 
Scriptural  lamentations  still  rang  in  bis 
ears  as  he  sat  thus  resting;  but,  from  the 
subject  of  Solomon  and  the  departed 
glory  of  Israel,  his  mind  had  wandered 
o£f  unconsciously  to  a  more  personal 
source  of  regret. 

" '  Her  gates  are  sank  into  the  ground; 
He  hath  destroyed  and  broken  her  bars,'  ' 
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he  quoted  from  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
while  gazing  at  the  stone  fragments 
around  him. 

" '  Mine  eyes  do  fail  with  tears,  my  bow- 
els are  troubled,  my  liver—'"  Here 
Mendele  made  a  pause,  as  something  in 
the  words  suggested  another  train  of 
thought. 

Yes,  he  was  quite  sure  that  the  butter 
sold  at  Jerusalem  could  not  possibly  agree 
with  any  one's  digestion  ;  it  had  certainly 
not  agreed  with  his  own.  **  Rancid  but- 
ter, and  at  such  an  unheard-of  price,"  be 
murmured.  **  It  goes  against  my  con- 
science to  countenance  such  improvi- 
dence." 

The  price  —  that  was  what  rankled  in 
his  mind  so  sorely,  to  the  extent  of  troub- 
ling his  devotions.  The  inquiring  spirit 
of  his  nation  once  awakened  on  this  point, 
had  led  the  old  Hebrew  to  make  the  but- 
ter supplies  at  Jerusalem  the  subject  of  a 
special  investigation.  He  had  tested  the 
correctness  of  his  surmise  In  every  pos- 
sible manner,  and  bad  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  supply  of  that  article  was 
by  no  means  equal  to  the  demand,  and 
the  price,  in  consequence,  nearly  triple 
that  which  he  had  been  used  to  receive  in 
his  native  town.  He  thought  with  regret- 
ful longing  of  the  large  earthen  jars  of 
sahed  butter  which  must  now  be  standing 
on  the  second  shelf  of  his  old  shop.  And 
to  say  that  they  would  be  sold  for  such  a 
miserable  figure,  whereas  if  transported 
over  here,  so  magnificent  a  profit  might  be 
realized!  It  made  his  heart  yearn  to 
think  of  it. 

"*Mine  eye  trickleth  down,  and  ceas- 
etb  not,  without  any  intermission,'"  he 
recited,  rocking  his  body  backwards  and 
forwards  in  anguish  of  spirit. 

His  hooked  fingers  had  been  feverishly 
toying  with  a  piece  of  stone  picked  up  be- 
side him,  probably  a  chip  from  the  outer 
temple  wall.  Mechanically  he  threw  it 
from  him  into  the  valley  below.  It  bound- 
ed down  the  sharp  incline,  and  he  watched 
its  progress  till  it  finally  disappeared  in 
the  shadows.  It  must  have  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  he  thought.  How 
near  it  lay  to  his  feet,  this  awful  vale, 
where,  on  the  last  day,  all  mankind  shall 
be  assembled  by  the  blast  of  the  angel's 
trumpet !  And  it  had  been  entirely  with 
a  view  to  this  mighty  gathering  that  Men- 
dele  had  come  hither  to  Jerusalem,  which 
lay  so  conveniently  near  to  the  place  of 
action.  While  his  less  fortunate  brethren 
would  have  to  hurry  hither  from  all  parts 
of  the  globe,  he  would  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  saunter  over  quite  leisurely  from 
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bis  grave  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  and 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  one 
of  the  most  advantageous  places. 

The  old  Jew  peeped  down  into  the 
shadowy  vale,  as  though  trying  to  decide 
on  the  exact  spot  where  he  should  take 
his  stand,  and  a  gentle  sense  of  triumph 
swelled  his  breast  as  he  saw  himself  in 
spirit  standing  in  the  very  foremost  ranks. 

Old  Mendele  Bluhdorn  savored  the 
sweetness  of  this  thought  the  more  thor- 
oughly, as  in  his  whole  life  he  had  never 
yet  had  a  good  place.  At  school,  he  re- 
membered, he  had  always  been  one  of  the 
last;  and  in  the  Blotatyn  synagogue  he 
had  sat  for  more  than  fifty  years  behind  a 
pillar  in  one  of  the  backward  rows.  Once, 
too,  when  a  band  of  strolling  players  had 
come  to  his  native  town,  he  had  got  a 
gallery  seat,  where,  by  standing  on  tiptoe 
and  craning  his  neck  he  could  only  just ' 
catch  sight  of  the  heads  and  busts  of  the 
players.  It  had  been  very  fatiguing, 
Mendele  recollected  ;  and  to  this  day  he 
did  not  know  whether  the  beautiful  ^r/M/x 
donna  with  the  red  satin  body  had  on  a 
blue  or  a  yellow  skirt.  On  that  same  oc- 
casion, as  he  likewise  remembered,  Jacob 
Rabner,  the  rich  innkeeper,  and  his  proud 
wife,  had  taken  their  places  in  the  third 
row,  straight  behind  where  sat  the  mili- 
tary and  the  gentlefolks.  Mendele  was 
not  an  ill-natured  man  ;  but  Jacob  Rabner 
had  never  been  very  friendly  to  him,  and 
was  one  of  the  few  Hebrew  citizens  who 
had  refrained  from  joining  the  funeral 
procession  to  the  toll-bar ;  so  our  hero 
may  be  excused  if  he  felt  a  little  pardon- 
able satisfaction  in  anticipating  the  day 
when  their  rSles  should  be  reversed.  Ja- 
cob had  never  even  thought  of  going  to 
Jerusalem  —  he  would  not  have  dreamt  of 
leaving  his  inn  in  other  hands;  so  00  the 
decisive  day  it  would  be  his  turn  to  stand 
behind,  while  the  hitherto  obscure  Men- 
dele would  be  placed  in  front.  He  smiled 
a  little  as  he  pictured  to  himself  the 
proud  innkeeper  reaching  the  valley,  foot- 
sore and  panting,  with  bis  tales  all  awry, 
and  with  scarcely  adjusted  winding-sheet. 

"Jacob  is  stout,"  he  said  to  himself; 
"it  will  take  him  a  long  time  to  reach 
here." 

Hitherto  Mendele  had  never  murmured 
at  the  obscure  places  assigned  to  him  by 
fate  —  they  had  seemed  to  him  quite  natu- 
ral ;  but  after  all,  every  dog  roust  have  its 
day  —  and  his  day  was  to  be  the  day  of  • 
judgment. 

Yes  ;  there  was  no  doubt  that  his  com- 
ing to  Jerusalem  had  been  a  most  excel- 
lent arrangement,  and  he  felt  really  grate- 
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ful  to  his  Rebecca  for  having  suj^gested  it. 
His  only  source  of  regret  was  the  relative 
geographical  positions  of  Blotatyn  and 
Jehoshaphat.  If,  for  instance,  the  mo- 
mentous valley  had  Iain  close  to  his  na- 
tive town,  why,  then,  he  might  have  gone 
on  keeping  his  shop  quite  comfortably 
till  the  last,  and  yet  have  had  no  difficulty 
in  securing  a  place  at  the  Doomsday  gath- 
ering. This  was  certainly  a  pity  —  a  great 
pity  indeed.  The  instinct  of  speculation, 
never  quite  deficient  in  any  Hebrew,  was 
busy  at  work  within  him,  showing  him  a 
new  field  of  action,  and  suggesting  the 
possibility  of  unhoped-for  riches. 

Here  were  two  spots  on  the  globe,  far 
apart  in  distance,  but  evidently  designed 
to  complete  each  other.  On  one  side  a 
butterless  town,  on  the  other  rich  stores 
of  the  golden  grease  which  were  wanting 
here,  wasting  their  sweetness  on  the  des- 
ert air  of  Blotatyn,  and  turning  rancid  for 
want  of  purchasers. 

It  needed  but  a  connecting  link  to 
effect  a  happy  union,  and  to  make  of 
these  two  barren  existences  one  beautiful 
whole;  and  for  a  moment  Mendele's  old 
heart  beat  faster,  as,  forgetting  his  near 
proximity  to  the  grave,  he  imagined  him- 
self to  be  that  link.  A  profit  of  fifty  per 
cent  was  clearly  to  be  made  here,  even 
deducting  the  charges  of  carriage  and 
custom-honse.  It  made  the  old  Jew  posi- 
tively giddy  to  think  of  it. 

He  leaned  back  exhausted  against  the 
ruined  wall,  and  while  his  eyes  wandered 
mechanically  over  the  site  where  once  had 
stood  the  Temple  in  all  its  magnificence, 
his  mental  vision  showed  him  another 
edifice,  a  temple  all  built  of  shining  yellow 
butter,  which  turned  into  gold  at  the  touch 
of  a  magician. 

"  *  How  is  the  gold  become  dim  !  how 
is  the  roost  fine  gold  changed  I*"  he  mut- 
tered to  himself,  as  be  rose  to  go  home, 
for  the  sun  had  now  quite  disappeared 
behind  the  Olive  Mount;  but  it  was  not 
clear  whether  he  was  referring  to  bis  per- 
sonal losses  or  to  those  of  the  house  of 
Israel. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

SuMBCER  had  come  round  again,  for  it 
was  now  more  than  a  year  since  Men- 
dele  Bliihdorn  had  left  his  native  town. 
All  this  time  Rebecca  had  received  no 
decisive  intelligence  to  assure  her  that 
she  was  a  widow.  Yet  she  had  every  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  her  husband's  decease 
was  already  an  accomplished  fact,  for  the 
last  few  months  had  brought  her  no  word 
of  tidings  from  him. 
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The  two  or  three  notes  he  had  sent  her 
during  the  first  months  of  his  arrival  at 
Jerusalem  had  been  followed  by  unbroken 
silence,  so  she  very  naturally  concluded 
that  her  husband  was  no  longer  in  the 
land  of  the  living. 

But  Rebecca  was  anxious  to  have  her 
widowhood  openly  and  publicly  pro- 
claimed, for  not  until  she  had  gone 
through  the  recognized  forms  of  mourn- 
ing could  she  proceed  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  certain  other  plans  which  she  had 
very  much  at  heart. 

Before  taking  another  spouse,  she  must 
have  reliable  evidence  of  her  first  hus- 
band's decease ;  and  this  was  the  subject 
she  was  discussing  with  much  interest  on 
this  July  evening  as  she  paced  the  coun- 
try roaa  outside  the  town. 

Her  companion  was  Golde  Safran,  the 
young  man  with  the  fresh  color  and  the 
nery  ringlets.  It  was  the  Sabbath  day,  so 
the  shop  was  of  course  closed,  and  Re- 
becca  had  put  on  her  second-best  dress, 
and  had  come  out  to  take  the  air  along 
with  her  youthful  swain. 

Walking  was  not  much  in  this  lady's 
line  as  a  rule,  for  she  had  not  grown  any 
lighter  since  our  story  opened ;  but  oo 
this  particular  occasion  the  two  parties 
interested  were  anxious  to  get  out  of  ear- 
shot of  the  town-folk. 

"  Yes,"  Rebecca  was  saying  reflectively, 
"it  is  now  more  than  seven  months  since 
his  last  letter  came.  There  can  be  do 
manner  of  doubt  about  the  matter.  If 
no  news  comes  by  the  next  mail,  I  mast 
write  myself  to  the  magistrates  over  there, 
and  ask  them  to  send  me  the  certificate  of 
his  death.  I  cannot  think  what  Mendele 
can  have  been  about,'*  she  went  on,  io  aa 
aggrieved  manner,  "not  to  have  made 
arrangements  to  have  his  death  reported 
immediately.  He  might  have  guessed  at 
the  inconvenience  this  uncertainty  would 
cause  me.** 

"  It  is  cruel  in  him  to  have  delaved  my 
happiness  so  long,*'  murmured  Gofde  teo- 
derly,  pressing  the  fat  widow's  arm  within 
his  own. 

"It  puts  a  woman  in  such  an  awkward 
position,'*  continued  Rebecca,  looking 
down  at  her  green  silk  gown,  "not  to 
know  when  to  begin  to  wear  her  weeds. 
My  black  dress  has  been  lying  ready  these 
six  months  and  more,  and  I  bad  thoagiit 
to  have  well-nigh  worn  it  out  by  this 
time." 

"  And  I  had  hoped  to  see  the  new  sign* 
board  put  up  ere  this,"  said  the  lover  ar- 
dently. **  I  went  to  look  at  it  ytsterday; 
the  paint  is  quite  dry.    You  have  no  idea 
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how  beaattful  it  looks,  my  Rebocca  I  Yel- 
low letters  upon  a  blue  ground,  Golds 
AND  Rebecca  Safran,  Spirit-dealers^ 
Grocer s^  and  Drapers,  How  sweet  our 
oames  look  thus  joiued  together  I  " 

"  Hush  !  *'  said  the  matron  coyly.  "  Do 
not  speak  so  loud  ;  some  one  might  over 
bear  it." 

But  there  was  no  one  to  overhear  save 
the  frogs  that  were  croaking  in  the  marsh 
alongside,  or  the  storks  that  were  flying 
homewards  to  roost.  The  dusty  road  lay 
deserted  before  them  but  for  one  solitary 
figure  approaching  down  the  hill  towards 
the  toll-bar.  But  neither  of  the  lovers 
took  any  notice  of  this  figure  as  they 
tamed  to  go  home. 

The  summer  twilight  had  set  in,  and  it 
was  rapidly  growing  dark  ;  soon  the  first 
star  that  appeared  in  the  sky  would  inform 
them  that  the  Sabbath  day  was  at  an  end, 
and  that  they  were  at  lioerty  to  resume 
their  trade.  The  engrossing  subject  which 
they  had  been  discussing,  agreeably  diver- 
sified by  amorous  philandering,  had  led 
the  couple  farther  than  had  been  in- 
tended ;  but  if  they  hastened  their  steps, 
they  might  still  hope  to  sell  some  pounds 
of  sugar  or  co£fee  yet  that  evening. 

Golde  Safran  took  down  the  shutters 
and  unlocked  the  door ;  then  he  entered 
the  shop,  kicking  aside  the  discarded 
sis;Dboard  with  the  name  of  Mendele 
Bliihdorn,  which  had  been  removed  some 
weeks  ago.  That  name  could  no  longer 
have  any  place  on  earth,  save  on  a  grey 
headstone. 

Golde  at  once  busied  himself  in  dusting 
and  putting  to  rights  the  jars  and  bottles 
00  the  shelf,  while  Rebecca  began  to  trim 
the  lamp  which  hung  from  the  ceiling. 
She  had  some  difficulty  in  making  it  burn, 
and  the  shop  was  still  in  semi-darkness 
when  another  figure  stepped  over  the 
threshold. 

An  old  man,  leaning  on  a  thick  oaken 
staff,  had  come  up  the  street  some  min- 
utes after  Golde  and  Rebecca.  On  reach- 
ing the  shop-door,  he  had  stared  up  in 
amazement  at  the  vacant  place  where  the 
signboard  used  to  hang,  but  another 
glance  had  convinced  him  that  this  was 
indeed  the  house  he  sought.  Even  in  the 
dim  twilight  he  could  not  mistake  the 
rotten  shutters  leaning  against  the  wall, 
nor  the  uneven  brick  steps  which  led  up 
to  the  door. 

Neither  Rebecca  nor  Golde  could  dis- 
tinguish his  features  clearly  as  he  stood 
looking  round  the  shop  with  wistful  eyes, 
resting  bis  gaze  on  every  article  in  turn, 
from  the  pointed  sugarloaves  to  the  spirit- 


bottles  OQ  the  shelf,  and  back  again  to 
the  barrel  of  pickled  herrings  in  the  cor- 
ner, greeting  each  one  in  turn  as  an  old 
acquaintance. 

"  With  what  can  I  serve  you  ?  "  asked 
Golde  at  last,  seeing  his  customer's  eyes 
roaming  thus  aimlessly  about  the  shop. 
**  Some  of  our  finest  Mocha  co£Eee  ?  or 
first-rate  Swiss  cheese,  freshly  arrived  ?  " 

'*  Rebecca  1  *'  said  the  figure,  in  a  low, 
hoarse  voice. 

*'  I  am  Rebecca,"  said  the  matron,  turn- 
ing up  the  flame  of  the  little  oil  lamp,  and 
looking  harder  at  the  stranger. 

"  Do  you  not  know  me,  Rebecca  ?  " 

The  light  now  fell  on  his  face,  and  with 
a  cry  Rebecca  recognized  the  features  of 
her  defunct  husband. 

"It  is  his  ghost!"  she  gasped.  "I 
knew  that  he  must  be  dead  I " 

She  was  nearly  fainting,  and  the  fiery- 
haired  young  man  had  to  sustain  her  with 
his  arm. 

*'  I  am  not  dead,"  said  Mendele,  some- 
what shamefacedly,  for  he  felt  that  he  had 
not  done  what  had  been  expected  of  him. 
**  But  I  have  come  back,  Rebecca.  The 
Malach  Hamoves  was  over-long  in  ap- 
pearing, and  I  was  wasting  ray  time  over 
there  consuming  the  bread  of  idle- 
ness—" 

"  You  have  come  back  —  you  have 
come  back  alive,  Mendele !  Wai  ge^ 
schrien  /  *  Oh  that  I  should  have  lived 
to  see  this  day  1 "  cried  Rebecca  in  pierc- 
ing accents,  as  soon  as  she  had  grasped 
the  full  meaning  of  the  situation.  "  And 
do  you  mean  to  say,"  she  continued  indig- 
nantly—  **do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
have  forfeited  the  merit  of  your  long  pil- 
grimage to  the  holy  city?  You  will  not 
sleep  by  the  side  of  your  forefathers  I  " 

"  I  shall  sleep  in  my  own  bed  again," 
said  Mendele  doggedly.  "  Wherefore 
should  I  pay  eighty  kreutzers  a  week  for 
a  filthy  couch  at  Jerusalem,  while  my 
place  at  home  is  standing  empty  ?  " 

**And,  pray,  what  do  you  mean  to  do 
now  that  you  have  come  back  ?  "  said  the 
still  incensed  Rebecca. 

'*  What  I  did  before  I  went.  I  shall  go 
on  keeping  my  shop  as  before         " 

**Vour  shop  I "  now  exclaimed  the  fresh- 
colored  young  man,  who  for  many  months 
past  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  it  as 
his  shop,  and  he  turned  pale  with  a  hor- 
rible emotion. 

**  But  you  are  too  old,  Mendele !  "  cried 
Rebecca  wildly,  in  a  last  desperate  attempt 

•  Literally,  "Let  ut  cry  woe  I"  a  frequent  cry  ol 
distress  oi  the  Jews. 
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to  ward  off  this  dreadful  nightmare  which 
had  come  upon  her  thus  unexpectedly, — 
**  you  are  too  old  !  Seventy -one  you  will 
be  in  autumn ;  and  the  prophet  says, 
•  Thy  days  shall  be '  " 

**  The  prophet  has  made  a  wron/i;  shot 
in  my  case,  anyway,"  put  in  Mendele 
dryly,  '*  for  I  feel  a  long  way  further  off 
death  than  I  did  two  years  ago.  1  may 
live  and  rejoice  for  many  a  day  yet  to 
come." 

But  the  prospect  contained  in  his  words 
was  too  much  for  the  sensitive  Rebecca, 
and  she  had  sunk  down  on  to  the  nearest 
chair,  while  hysterical  sobs  shook  her 
ample  bosom. 

"  Why    do    you    weep,    Rebecca,    my 
dove.'"  said  Mendele  Bltihdorn.    *'  Have 
.you  no  word  of  welcome  for  your  husband 
who  has  come  back  to  you  ?  " 

*'  I  am  weeping  for  your  wretched  soul, 
Mendele,"  sobbed  his  high-minded  wife. 
**  Oh  that  a  roan  with  one  foot  in  heaven 
should  be  base  enough  to  return  to  the 
earth  again  I  " 

Next  morning  the  inhabitants  of  Blota- 
tyn  were  surprised  by  seeing  the  dis* 
carded  signboard  with  the  name  of  Men- 
dele Bliibdorn  hanging  again  at  its  former 
place  over  the  shop^oor,  and  the  news 
that  Mendele  himself  had  come  back  in 
the  flesh  spread  like  wild-fire  through  the 
town. 

The  inhabitants  of  Blotatyn  were  not 
only  surprised,  they  were  also  aggrieved 
at  this  unexpected  termination  to  the 
drama  of  the  Polish  Elias.  He  had 
cheated  them  out  of  their  admiration  and 
veneration  under  false  pretences,  and 
this  is  a  sort  of  cheating  which  even  a 
Jew  cannot  countenance.  Loudest  of  all 
in  his  righteous  indignation  was  the 
young  man  with  the  fresh  color  and  the 
fiery  locks,  for  was  he  not  the  greatest 
loser  by  this  unexpected  resurrection  ?  \ 

Stripped  of  the  halo  which  he  had 
proved  himself  so  unworthy  to  wear, 
Mendele  Bliihdorn  sank  back  contentedly 
into  his  former  insignificant  character. 
It  is  ignominious  to  have  to  record  that 
the  prospect  of  spending  a  few  more 
peaceful  years  behind  his  worm-eaten 
counter  had  finally  outweighed  the  proud 
hope  of  securing  a  foremost  place  on  the 
judgment  day.  Jacob  Rabner  was  free  to 
win  the  race  after  all,  as  far  as  Mendele 
was  concerned. 

Other  people  have  discovered  before 
him  that  it  is  better  to  be  a  living  ass 
than  a  dead  lion. 

The  aged  Elias  had  been  right  in  say- 
ing that  he  was  a  long  way  ofiE  dying  yet. 


His  lengthy  pilgrimage,  and  the  pedes* 
trian  exercise  it  had  entailed,  had  fresh- 
ened up  his  faculties  and  put  renewed 
vigor  into  his  constitution.  His  eye  was 
brighter,  his  carriage  more  erect,  and  his 
hand  steadier  than  it  had  been  for  years 
previously.  He  had  in  fact  taken  out  a 
new  lease  of  life,  and  returned  to  Bio- 
tatyn  twice  the  man  he  had  been  before. 
He  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-three,  and  it 
was  his  Rebecca  who  preceded  him  into 
the  land  of  shadows  after  all. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  benefit  Mendele 
reaped  from  his  expedition  to  Jerusalem, 
which,  if  it  had  turned  out  a  failure  from 
the  spiritual  point  of  view,  was  undoubt- 
edly as  great  a  success  from  the  commer- 
cial as  well  as  the  sanatory  aspect. 

The  branch  of  trade  hitherto  so  sorely 
neglected  in  that  town  was  now  provided 
for  by  Mendele  Bliihdorn's  solicitude,  and 
henceforward  there  was  a  connecting  link 
which  bound  the  distant  Polish  village  to 
the  city  of  Solomon. 

From  time  to  time  a  bulky  cask  was 
conveyed  by  the  Blotatyn  carrier  to  the 
nearest  railway  station,  and  whosoever 
took  the  trouble  to  read  the  address 
written  thereon  in  Mendele  Bliihdoro*s 
cramped  and  crooked  handwriting,  could 
assure  himself  that  its  destination  was 
Jerusalem,  and  salted  butter  its  contents. 


From  MacmilUn's  Macaxiaeb 
A  PRINCE  or  COURT  PAINTERS. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  AN  OLD  FRENCH  JOURNAL 

VALBNaBNWBS,  Stptembtr^  1701. 

They  have  been  renovating  my  father's 
large  workroom.  That  delightful,  tumble- 
down old  place  has  lost  its  moss-grown 
tiles  and  the  green  weather-stains  we  have 
known  all  our  lives  on  the  high  whit^ 
washed  wall,  opposite  which  we  sit,  io  the 
little  sculptor's  yard,  for  the  coolness,  io 
summer  time.  Among  old  Watteau*s  work- 
people came  his  son,  "the  genius,**  my 
father's  godson  and  namesake,  a  dark* 
haired  youth,  whose  large,  unquiet  eyes 
seemed  perpetually  wandering  to  the  vari- 
ous drawings  which  lie  exposed  here. 
My  father  will  have  it  that  he  is  a  genius 
indeed,  and  a  painter  born.  We  have  had 
our  September  fair  in  the  Grande  Place, 
a  wonderful  stir  of  sound  and  color  in  the 
wide,  open  space  beneath  our  windows. 
And  just  where  the  crowd  was  busiest 
young  Antony  was  found,  hoisted  into  one 
of  those  empty  niches  of  the  old  H6tcl  de 
Ville,  sketching  the  scene  to  the  life;  hot 
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with  a  kiod  of  grace  (a  marvellous  tact  of 
omissioo,  as  my  father  pointed  out  to  us, 
io  dealing  with  the  vulgar  reality  seen 
from  one's  own  window)  which  has  made 
trite  old  Harlequin,  Clown,  and  Columbine, 
seem  like  people  in  some  fairyland;  or 
like  iofinitely  clever  tragic  actors,  who, 
for  the  humor  of  the  thing,  have  put  on 
motley  for  once,  and  are  able  to  throw  a 
world  of  serious  innuendo  into  their  bur- 
lesque looks,  with  a  sort  of  comedy  which 
shall  be  but  tragedy  seen  from  the  other 
side.  He  brought  his  sketch  to  our  house 
to-day,  and  I  was  present  when  my  father 
questioned  him  and  commended  his  work. 
But  the  lad  seemed  not  greatly  pleased, 
aod  left  untasted  the  glass  of  old  Malaga 
which  was  offered  to  him.  His  father  is 
a  somewhat  stern  man,  and  will  hear  noth- 
iog  of  educating  him  as  a  painter.  Yet 
be  is  not  ilUto  do,  and  has  lately  built  him- 
self a  new  stone  house,  big,  and  grey,  and 
cold.  Their  old  plastered  house  with  the 
black  timbers,  in  the  Rue  des  Cardinaux, 
was  prettier ;  dating  from  the  time  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  Valen- 
ciennes. 

October t  1701. 

Chiefly  through  the  solicitations  of  my 
father,  old  Watteauha& consented  to  place 
Antony  with  a  teacher  of  painting  here. 
I  meet  him  betimes  on  the  way  to  his 
lessons,  as  I  return  from  mass ;  for  he 
still  works  with  the  masons,  but  making 
the  most  of  late  and  early  hours,  of  every 
moment  of  liberty.  And  then  he  has  the 
feast-days,  of  which  there  are  so  many  in 
this  old  fashioned  place.  Ah  !  such  gifts 
aa  his,  surely,  may  once  in  a  way  make 
much  industry  seem  worth  while.  He 
makes  a  wonderful  progress.  And  yet,  far 
from  being  set  up,  and  too  easily  pleased 
with  what,  after  all,  comes  to  him  so  easily, 
he  has,  my  father  thinks,  too  little  self- 
approval  for  ultimate  success.  He  is  apt, 
in  truth,  to  fall  out  too  hastily  with  him- 
self and  what  he  produces.  Yet  here  also 
there  is  the  ** golden  mean."  Yes!  I 
could  fancy  myself  offended  by  a  sort  of 
irony  which  sometimes  crosses  the  half- 
melancholy  sweetness  of  manner  habitual 
with  him;  only  that,  as  I  can  see,  he 
treats  himself  to  the  same  quality. 

Octoher%  X701. 

Antony  Watteau  comes  here  often  now. 
It  is  the  instinct  of  a  natural  fineness  in 
him,  to  escape  when  he  can  from  that 
blank  stone  house,  sipeu  historic,  and  that 
homely  old  man  and  woman.  The  rude- 
oess  of  his  home  has  turned  his  feeling 
for  even  the  simpler  graces  of  life  into  a 


physical  need,  like  hunger  or  thirst,  which 
might  come  to  greed ;  and  methinks  he 
perhaps  over-values  those  things.  Still, 
made  as  he  is,  his  hard  fate  in  that  rude 
place  must  needs  touch  one.  And  then 
he  profits  by  the  experience  of  my  father, 
who  has  much  knowledge  in  matters  of 
art  beyond  his  own  art  of  sculpture ;  and 
Antony  is  not  unwelcome  to  him.  In 
these  fast  rainy  weeks  especially,  when  he 
can*t  sketch  out  of  doors,  when  the  wind 
only  half  dries  the  pavement  before  an- 
other torrent  comes,  and  people  stay  at 
home,  and  the  only  sound  from  without  is 
the  creaking  of  a  restless  shutter  on  its 
hinges,  or  the  march  across  the  place  of 
those  weary  soldiers,  coming  and  going  so 
interminably,  one  hardly  knows  whether 
to  or  from  battle  with  the  English  and  the 
Austrians,  from  victory  or  defeat  —  well  I 
he  has  become  like  one  of  our  family. 
'*  He  will  go  far !  '*  my  father  declares. 
He  would  go  far  in  the  literal  sense,  if  he 
might  —  to  Paris,  to  Rome.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  our  Valenciennes  is  a  quiet 
—  nay,  a  sleepy  place  ;  sleepier  than  ever, 
since  it  became  French,  and  ceased  to  be 
so  near  the  frontier.  The  grass  is  grow- 
ing deep  on  our  old  ramparts,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  walk  there  —  to  walk  there  and 
muse ;  pleasant  for  a  tame,  unambitious 
soul  such  as  mine. 

Dgegmber,  1702. 

Antony  Watteau  left  us  for  Pan's  this 
morning.  It  came  upon  us  quite  suddenly. 
They  amuse  themselves  in  Paris.  A 
scene-painter  we  have  here,  well  known  in 
Flanders,  has  been  engaged  to  work  in  one 
of  the  Parisian  play-houses ;  and  young 
Watteau,  of  whom  he  had  some  slight 
knowledge,  has  departed  in  his  company. 
He  doesn't  know  it  was  I  who  persuaded 
thfr  ^cene-painter  to  take  him  —  that  he 
woulcl  find  the  lad  useful.  We  offered 
him  our  little  presents ;  fine  thread  lace  of 
our  own  making  for  his  rufHes  and  the 
like ;  for  one  must  make  a  figure  in  Paris ; 
and  he  is  slim. and  well-formed.  For  my- 
self, I  presented  him  with  a  silken  purse 
I  had  long  ago  embroidered  for  another. 
Well!  we  shall  follow  his  fortunes  (of 
which  I  for  one  feel  quite  sure)  at  a  dis- 
tance. Old  Watteau  didn't  know  of  his 
departure,  and  has  been  here  in  great 
anger. 

Dtctmber^  1703. 

Twelve  months  to-day  since  Antony 
went  to  Paris  I  The  first  struggle  must 
be  a  sharp  one  for  an  unknown  lad  in  that 
vast,  over-crowded  place,  even  if  he  be  as 
clever  as  young  Antony  Watteau.    We 
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may  think,  however,  that  he  is  on  the  way 
to  his  chosen  eod,  for  he  returns  not  home ; 
though,  in  truth,  he  tells  those  poor  old 
people  very  little  of  himself.  The  ap- 
prentices of  the  M.  Metayer  for  whom  he 
works,  labor  all  day  long,  each  at  a  single 
part  only — coiffure^  or  robe,  or  band  — 
of  the  cheap  pictures  of  religion  or  fantasy 
be  exposes  for  sale  at  a  low  price,  along 
the  footways  of  the  Pont  Notre-Dame. 
Antony  is  already  the  most  skilful  of 
them,  and  seems  to  have  been  promoted 
of  late  to  work  on  church  pictures,  l  like 
the  thought  of  that.  He  receives  three 
livres  a  week  for  bis  pains,  and  bis  soup 
daily. 

May^  1705. 

Antony  Watteau  has  parted  from  the 
dealer  in  pictures  d  don  march/^  and  works 
now  with  a  painter  of  furniture  pieces 
(those  headpieces  for  doors  and  the  like, 
now  in  fashion),  who  is  also  concierge  of 
the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg.  Antony 
is  actually  lodged  somewhere  in  that  grand 
place,  which  contains  the  king's  collection 
of  the  Italian  pictures  he  would  so  will- 
ingly copy.  Its  gardens  also  are  magnifi- 
cent, with  something,  as  we  understand 
from  him,  altogether  of  a  novel  kind  in 
their  disposition  and  embellishment.  Ah  ! 
bow  I  delight  myself,  in  fancy  at  least,  in 
those  beautiful  gardens,  freer  and  trimmed 
less  stiffly  than  those  of  other  royal 
bouses.  Methinks  I  see  him  there,  when 
his  long  summer  day's  work  is  over,  en- 
joying the  cool  shade  of  the  stately,  broad- 
foliaged  trees,  each  of  which  is  a  great 
courtier,  though  it  has  its  way  almost  as 
if  it  belonged  to  that  open  and  unbuilt 
country  beyond,  over  which  the  sun  is 
sinking. 

His  thoughts,  however,  in  the  midst  of 
all  this,  are  not  wholly  away  from  home, 
if  I  may  judge  by  the  subject  of  a  picture 
he  hopes  to  sell  for  as  much  as  sixty  livres 
—  Un  Depart  de  Troupes  —  Soldiers  De- 
parting—  one  of  those  scenes  of  military 
life  one  can  study  so  well  here  at  Valen- 
ciennes. 

Juiu^  170$. 

Young  Watteau  has  returned  home; 
proof,  with  a  character  so  independent  as 
his,  that  things  have  gone  well  with  him; 
and  (it  is  agreed  !)  stays  with  us,  instead 
of  in  the  stonemason's  house.  The  old 
people  suppose  he  comes  to  us  for  the 
sake  of  my  father's  instruction.  French 
people  as  we  have  become,  we  are  still  old 
Flemish,  if  not  at  heart  yet  on  the  sur- 
face. Even  in  French  Flanders,  at  Douai 
and  Saint  Omer,  as  I  understand,  in  the 


churches  and  in  people's  houses,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  very  streets,  there  is 
noticeable  a  minute  and  scrupulous  air  of 
care*taking  and  neatness.  Antony  Wat- 
teau remarks  this  more  than  ever  oo 
returning  to  Valenciennes,  and  savors 
greatly,  after  his  lodging  in  Paris,  oar 
Flemish  cleanliness,  lover  as  be  is  of  dis- 
tinction and  elegance.  Those  worldly 
graces  he  seemed  as  a  young  lad  almost 
to  hunger  and  thirst  for,  as  if  truly  the 
mere  adornments  of  life  were  its  necessa* 
ries,  he  already  takes  as  if  be  had  been 
always  used  to  them.  And  there  is  some- 
thing noble  —  shall  I  say?  —  in  bis  ball- 
disdainful  way  of  serving  himself  with 
what  he  still,  as  I  think,  secretly  values 
over-much.  There  is  an  air  of  seemly 
thought  —  le  bel  sirieux  —  about  bim 
which  makes  me  think  of  one  of  those 
grave  old  Dutch  statesmen  in  tbeir  youth, 
such  as  that  famous  William  the  Silent; 
and  yet  the  e£Eect  of  this  first  success  o( 
his  (greater  indeed  than  its  actual  value, 
as  insuring  for  the  future  the  full  play  of 
bis  natural  powers),  I  can  trace  like  the 
bloom  of  a  flower  upon  him ;  and  he  has, 
now  and  then,  the  gaieties  which  from 
time  to  time,  surely,  must  refresh  all  true 
artists,  however  hard-working  and  **paiQ- 
ful." 

7««(r,  170$- 
The  charm  of  that  —  his  physiognomy 
and  manner  of  being  —  has  touched  eveo 
my  young  brother,  Jean-Baptiste.     He  is 
greatly  taken  with  Antony,  clings  to  bim 
almost  too  attentively,  and  will  be  nothing 
but  a  painter,  though   my  father  would 
have  trained  him  to  follow  his  own  pro- 
fession.   It  may  do  the  child  good.    He 
needs  the  expansion  of  some  generoas 
sympathy  or  sentiment  in  that  close  little 
soul  of  his,  as  I  have  thought,  watching 
sometimes  how  his  small  face  and  hands 
are  moved  in  sleep.    A  child  of  ten  who 
cares  only  to  save  and  possess,  to  board 
his  tiny  savings  !    Yet  he  is  not  otherwise 
selfish,  and  loves  us  all  with  a  warm  heart. 
Just  now  it  is  the  moments  of  Antony's 
company  he  counts,  like  a  little  miser. 
Well  1  that  may  save  him  perhaps  from 
developing  a  certain  meanness  of  charac- 
ter 1  have  sometimes  feared  for  him. 

AmiUMt^  1795. 

We  returned  home  late  this  summer 
evening  —  Antony  Watteau,  my  father 
and  sisters,  young  Jean-Baptiste,  and  my- 
self —  from  an  excursion  to  Saint-Amand, 
in  celebration  of  Antony's  last  day  with 
us.  After  visiting  the  great  abbey-chorch 
and  its  range  of  chapels,  with  tbeir  costly 
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encumbrance  of  carved  shrines  and  golden 
reliquaries  and  funeral  scutcheons  in  the 
colored  glass,  half  seen  through  a  rich 
inclosure  of  naarble  and  brass  work,  we 
supped  at  the  little  inn  in  the  forest.    An- 
tony, looking  well  in  his  new-fashioned, 
loog-skirted  coat,  and  taller  than  he  really 
is,  made  us  bring  our  cream  and  wild 
strawberries  out  of  doors,  ranging  our- 
selves according  to  his  judgment  (for  a 
hasty  sketch  in  that  big  pocketbook  he 
carries)  on  the  soft  slope  of  one  of  those 
fresh  spaces  in  the  wood,  where  the  trees 
unclose  a  little,  while  Jean-Baptiste  and 
my  youngest  sister  danced  a  minuet  on 
the  grass,  to  the  notes  of  some  strolling 
lutanist  who  had  found  us  out.     He  is 
visibly  cheerful  at  the  thought  of  his  re- 
turn to  Paris,  and  became  for  a  moment 
freer  and  more  animated  than  I  have  ever 
yet  seen  him,  as  he  discoursed  to  us  about 
the  paintings  of  Rubens  in  the  church 
here.    His  words,  as  he  spoke  of  them, 
seemed  full  of  a  kind  of  rich  sunset  with 
some  moving  glory  within  it.     Yet  I  like 
far  better  than   any  of  these  pictures  of 
Rubens  a  work  of  that  old  Dutch  master, 
Peter  Porbus,  which  hangs,  though  almost 
oat  of  sight   indeed,  in  our    church  at 
home.    The    patron   saints,  simple   and 
standing  firmly  on  either  side,  present 
two  homely  old  people  to  Our  Lady  en- 
throned in  the  midst,  with  the  look  and 
attitude  of  one  for  whom,  amid  her  *'  glo- 
ries '*  (depicted  in  dim  little  circular  pic- 
tures, set  in  the  openings  of  a  chaplet  of 
pale  flowers  around  her),  all  feelings  are 
over,  except  a  great  pitifulness ;  and  her 
robe  of  shadowy  blue  suits  my  eyes  far 
better  than  the  hot  flesh-tints  of  the  Medi- 
cean  ladies  of  the  great  Peter   Paul,  in 
spite  of  that  amplitude  and  royal  ease  of 
action  under  their  stifiE  court  costumes,  at 
which  Antony  Watteau  declares  himself 
in  dismay. 

Augusii  1705. 

I  have  just  returned  from  early  mass. 
1  lingered  long  after  the  office  was  over, 
watching  and  pondering  how  in  the  world 
one  could  help  a  small  bird  which  had 
flown  into  the  church  but  could  find  no 
way  out  again.  I  suspect  it  will  remain 
there,  fluttering  round  and  round  distract- 
edly, far  up  under  the  arched  roof,  till  it 
dies  exhausted.  I  seem  to  have  heard  of 
some  one  who  likened  man's  life  to  a  bird, 
passing  just  once  only,  on  some  winter 
night,  from  window  to  window,  across  a 
cheerfully  lighted  hall.  The  bird,  taken 
captive  by  the  ill-luck  of  a  moment,  re- 
peating its  issueless  circle  till  it  expires, 


within  the  close  vaulting  of  that  great 
stone  church — human  life  may  be  like 
that  bird  tool 

Antony  Watteau  returned  to  Paris  yes- 
terday. Yes  I  Certainly  great  heights  of 
achievement  would  seem  to  lie  before  him 
—  access  to  regions  where  one  may  find 
it  increasingly  hard  to  follow  him  even  in 
imagination,  and  figure  to  one's  self  after 
what  manner  his  life  moves  therein. 

January t  1709. 

Antony  Watteau  has  competed  for  what 
is  called  the  Prix  de  Rome,  desiring 
greatly  to  profit  by  the  grand  establish- 
ment founded  at  Rome  by  King  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth,  for  the  encouragement  of 
French  artists.  He  obtained  only  the 
second  place,  but  does  not  renounce  his 
desire  to  make  the  journey  to  Italy. 
Could  I  save  enough  by  careful  econo- 
mies for  that  purpose  P  It  might  be  con- 
veyed to  him  in  some  indirect  way  that 
I  would  not  offend. 

Fthruary^  171a. 

We  read,  with  much  pleasure  for  all  of 
us,  in  the  Gazette  to-day,  among  other 
events  of  the  great  world,  that  Antony 
Watteau  had  been  elected  to  the  Academy 
of  Painting  under  the  new  title  of  Peintre 
des  FStes  Galantes,  and  had  been  named 
also  Peintre  du  Roi.  My  brother,  Jean- 
Baptiste,  ran  to  tell  the  news  to  old  Jean- 
Philippe  and  Michelle  Watteau. 

A  new  manner  of  painting!  The  old 
furniture  of  people's  rooms  must  needs 
be  changed  throughout,  it  would  seem,  to 
accord  with  this  painting ;  or  rather,  the 
painting  is  designed  exclusively  to  suit 
one  particular  kind  of  apartment  —  a  man- 
ner of  painting  greatly  prized,  as  we  un- 
derstand, by  those  Parisian  judges  who 
have  had  the  best  opportunity  of  acquaint- 
ing themselves  with  whatever  is  most 
enjoyable  in  the  arts  —  such  is  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  young  Watteau !  He  looks 
to  receive  more  orders  for  bis  work  than 
he  will  be  able  to  execute.  He  will  cer- 
tainly relish  —  he  so  elegant,  so  hungry 
for  the  colors  of  life  ^  a  free  intercourse 
with  those  wealthy  lovers  of  the  arts,  M. 
de  Crozat,  M.  de  Julienne,  the  Abb^  de 
la  Roque,  the  Count  de  Caylus,  and  M. 
Gersaint,  the  famous  dealer  in  pictures, 
who  are  so  anxious  to  lodge  him  in  their 
fine  hdtiis,  and  to  have  him  of  their  com- 
pany at  their  country  houses.  Paris,  we 
hear,  has  never  been  wealthier  and  more 
luxurious  than  now ;  and  the  great  ladies 
outbid  each  other  to  have  his  work  upon 
their  very  fans.  Those  vast  fortunes, 
however,  seem  to  change  hands  very  rap- 
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idly.  And  Antony's  new  manner?  I  am 
unable  even  to  divine  it  —  to  conceive  the 
trick  and  effect  of  it  — at  all.  Only, 
something  of  lightness  and  coquetry  I 
discern  there,  at  variance,  methinks,  with 
his  own  singular  gravity,  and  even  sad- 
ness, of  mien  and  mind,  more  answerable 
to  the  stately  apparelling  of  the  age  of 
Lewis  XIV.,  or  of  Lewis  XV.,  in  these 
old,  sombre  Spanish  houses  of  ours. 

Afarckt  X713. 

We  have  all  been  very  happy — Jean- 
Baptiste,  as  if  in  a  delightful  dream.  An- 
tony Watteau,  being  consulted  with  re- 
gard to  the  lad*s  training  as  a  painter,  has 
most  generously  o£Eered  to  receive  him 
for  his  own  pupil.  My  father,  for  some 
reason  unknown  to  me,  seemed  to  hesi- 
tate at  the  first ;  but  Jean-Haptiste,  whose 
enthusiasm  for  Antony  visibly  refines  and 
beautifies  his  whole  nature,  has  won  the 
necessary  permission,  and  this  dear  young 
brother  will  leave  us  to-morrow.  Our  re- 
grets and  his,  at  his  parting  from  us  for 
the  first  time,  overtook  our  joy  at  his  good 
fortune  by  surprise,  at  the  last  moment, 
just  as  we  were  about  to  bid  each  other 
good-night.  For  a  while  there  had  seemed 
to  be  an  uneasiness  under  our  cheerful 
talk,  as  if  each  one  present  were  conceal- 
ing something  with  an  effort;  and  it  was 
Jean-Baptiste  himself  who  gave  way  at 
last.  And  then  we  sat  down  again,  still 
together,  and  allowed  free  play  to  what 
was  in  our  hearts,  almost  till  morning, 
my  sisters  weeping  much.  I  know  better 
how  to  control  myself.  In  a  few  days 
that  delightful  new  life  will  have  begun 
for  him;  and  I  have  made  him  promise 
to  write  often  to  us.  With  how  small  a 
part  of  my  whole  life  shall  1  be  really  liv- 
ing at  Valenciennes ! 

yafutarj,  1714. 

Jean-Philippe  Watteau  has  received  a 
letter  from  his  son  to-day.  Old  Michelle 
Watteau,  whose  sight  is  failing,  though 
she  still  works  (half  by  touch,  indeed)  at 
her  pillow  lace,  was  glad  to  hear  me  read 
the  letter  aloud  more  than  once.  It  re- 
counts—  how  modestly  and  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course  I  —  his  late  successes. 
And  yet!  does  he,  in  writing  to  these 
old  parents,  whom  be  has  forgiven  for 
their  hard  treatment  of  him,  purposely 
underrate  his  great  good  fortune  and  pres- 
ent happiness,  not  to  shock  them  too  much 
by  the  contrast  between  the  delicate  en- 
joyments of  the  life  he  now  leads  among 
the  wealthy  and  refined,  and  that  bald 
existence  of  theirs  in  his  old  home?  A 
life,  agitated,  exigent,  unsatisfying  1    That 


is  what  this  letter  discloses,  below  so  at- 
tractive a  surface.  As  his  gift  expands 
so  does  that  incurable  restlessness,  one 
supposed  but  a  humor  natural  to  a  prom- 
ising youth  who  had  still  everything  to 
do.  And  now,  the  one  realized  enjoy- 
ment he  has  of  all  this,  might  seem  to  be 
the  thought  of  the  independence  it  has 
purchased  him,  so  that  he  can  escape  from 
one  lodging-place  to  another,  just  as  it 
may  please  him.  He  has  already  desert- 
ed, somewhat  incontinently,  more  than 
one  of  those  fine  houses,  the  lil>eral  air  of 
which  he  used  so  greatly  to  affect,  and 
which  have  so  readily  received  him.  Has 
he  failed  really  to  grasp  the  fact  of  his 
great  success  and  the  rewards  that  lie  be- 
fore him?  At  all  events,  he  seems,  after 
all,  not  greatly  to  value  that  fine  world  be 
is  now  privileged  to  enter,  and  has  cer- 
tainly but  little  relish  for  his  own  works 
—  those  works  which  I  for  one  so  thirst 
to  see. 

MarcAf  1714. 

We  were  all  — Jean-Philippe,  Michelle 
Watteau,  and  ourselves  —  half  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  visit  from  Antony ;  and  toKlay, 
quite  suddenly,  he  is  with  us.  1  war  lin- 
gering after  early  mass  this  morning  io 
the  Church  of  Saint  Vaast.  It  is  good  for 
me  to  be  there.  Our  people  lie 'under 
one  of  the  great  marble  slabs  before  the 
juM,  some  of  the  memorial  brass  balusters 
of  which  are  engraved  with  their  names 
and  the  dates  of  their  decease.  The  set- 
tle of  carved  oak  which  runs  all  round 
the  wide  nave  is  my  father's  own  work. 
The  quiet  spaciousness  of  the  place  is  it* 
self  like  a  meditation,  an  ac/g  de  recueilU- 
ment,  and  clears  away  the  confusions  of 
the  heart.  I  suppose  the  heavy  droning 
of  the  carillon  had  smothered  the  sound 
of  his  footsteps,  for  on  my  turning  round, 
when  I  supposed  myself  alone,  Antony 
Watteau  was  standing  near  me.  Con- 
stant observer,  as  he  is,  of  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  things,  he  visits  places  of  this 
kind  at  odd  times.  He  has  left  Jean-Bap- 
tiste at  work  in  Paris,  and  will  stay  this 
time  with  the  old  people,  not  at  our  house; 
though  he  has  spent  the  better  part  of  to> 
day  in  my  father's  workroom.  He  hasn't 
yet  put  off,  in  spite  of  all  his  late  inter- 
course with  the  great  world,  his  distant 
and  preoccupied  manner  —  a  manner,  it  is 
true,  the  same  to  every  one.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  through  pride  in  his  success,  as 
some  might  fancy,  for  he  was  thus  always. 
It  is  rather  as  if,  with  all  that  success,  life 
and  its  daily  social  routine  were  some- 
what of  a  burden  to  him. 
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'  A.prili  1714* 

At  last  we  shall  understand  something 
of  that  new  style  of  his  —  the  Watteau 
style  —  so  much  relished  by  the  great 
world  at  Paris.  He  has  taken  it  into  his 
kind  head  to  paint  and  decorate  our  chief 
salon^  —  the  room  with  the  three  long 
wiDdows,  which  occupies  the  first  floor  of 
the  house. 

The  room  was  a  landmark,  as  we  used 
to  think,  an  inviolable  milestone  and  land- 
mark, of  old  Valenciennes  fashion,  —  that 
sombre  style,  indulging  much  in  contrasts 
of  black  or  deep  brown  with  white,  which 
the  Spaniards  left  behind  them  here. 
Doubtless  their  eyes  had  found  its  shad- 
ows cool  and  pleasant,  when  they  shut 
themselves  in  from  the  cutting  sunshine 
of  their  own  country.  But  in  our  country, 
where  we  must  needs  economize  not  the 
shade  but  the  sun,  its  grandiosity  weighs 
a  little  on  one's  spirits.  Weill  The 
rou^h  plaster  we  useci  to  cover  as  well  as 
might  be  with  morsels  of  old  arras  H  per- 
sonnages^  is  replaced  by  dainty  panelling 
of  wood,  with  mimic  columns,  and  a  quite 
aerial  scroll-work,  around  sunken  spaces 
of  a  pale-rose  stuff,  and  certain  oval  open- 
ings —  two  over  the  doors,  opening  on 
each  side  of  the  grand  canapi  ^\i\z>^  faces 
the  windows,  one  over  the  chimney-piece, 
and  one  above  the  bahut  which  forms  its 
Tns-d^vis-^lour  spaces  in  all,  to  be  filled 
by-and-by  with  ** fantasies"  of  the  four 
seasons,  painted  by  bis  own  hand.  He 
will  send  us  from  P^ns /auteuils  of  a  new 
pattern  he  has  devised,  suitably  covered, 
and  a  painted  claveqin.  Our  old  silver 
Jiaffi^eaux look  well  on  the  chimney-piece. 
Odd,  faint-colored  flowers  fill  coquettishly 
the  little  empty  spaces  here  and  there, 
like  ghosts  of  nosegays  left  by  visitors 
long  ago,  which  paled  thus,  sympatheti- 
cally, at  the  decease  of  their  old  owners ; 
for,  in  spite  of  its  new-fashionedness,  all 
this  array  is  really  less  like  a  new  thing 
than  the  last  surviving  result  of  all  the 
more  lightsome  adornments  of  past  times. 
Only,  the  very  walls  seem  to  cry  out 
DO !  to  make  delicate  insinuation,  for  a 
music,  a  conversation,  nimbler  than  any 
we  have  known,  or  are  likely  to  find  here. 
For  himself,  he  converses  well,  but  very 
sparingly.  He  assures  us,  indeed,  that 
this  new  style  is  in  truth  a  thing  of  old 
days,  of  his  own  old  days  here  in  Valen- 
ciennes, when,  working  long  hours  as  a 
roason*s  boy,  he  in  fancy  reclothed  the 
walls  of  this  or  that  house  he  was  em- 
ployed in,  with  this  fairy  arrangement ; 
Itself  like  a  piece  of  **  chamber  music," 
methlnks,  part  answering  to  part;  while 


no  too  trenchant  note  is  allowed  to  break 
through  the  delicate  harmony  of  white, 
and  pale  red,  and  little  golden  touches. 
Yet  it  is  all  very  comfortable  also,  it 
must  be  confessecf ;  with  an  elegant  open 
place  for  the  fire,  instead  of  the  big  old 
stove  of  brown  tiles.  The  ancient,  heavy 
furniture  of  our  grandparents  goes  up, 
with  difficulty,  into  the  grenier,  much 
against  my  father's  inclination.  To  recon- 
cile him  to  the  change,  Antony  is  painting 
his  portrait  in  a  vast  perruque^  and  with 
more  vigorous  massing  of  light  and 
shadow  than  he  is  wont  to  permit  him- 
self. 

y««M,  1 7 14. 

He  has  completed  the  ovals  —  the  four 
seasons.  Oh  !  the  summer-like  grace,  the 
freedom  and  softness  of  the  Summer,— 
a  hayfield  such  as  we  visited  to-day,  but 
boundless,  and  with  touches  of  level 
Italian  architecture  in  the  hot,  white,  elu- 
sive distance,  and  wreaths  of  flowers, 
fairy  hayrakes  and  the  like,  suspended 
from  tree  to  tree,  with  that  wonderful  light- 
ness which  is  one  of  the  charms  of  his 
work.  I  can  understand  through  this,  at 
last,  what  it  is  he  enjoys,  what  he  selects 
by  preference  from  all  that  various  world 
we  pass  our  lives  in.  I  am  struck  by  the 
purity  of  the  room  he  has  refashioned  for 
us  —  a  sort  of  moral  purity;  yet,  in  the 
forms  and  colors  of  things.  Is  the  actual 
life  of  Paris,  to  which  he  will  soon  return, 
equally  pure,  that  it  relishes  this  kind  of 
thing  so  strongly?  Only,  methinks  'tis  a 
pity  to  incorporate  so  much  of  his  work, 
of  himself,  with  objects  of  use  which 
must  perish  by  use,  or  disappear,  like  our 
own  old  furniture,  with  mere  change  of 
fashion. 

Jtdyy  1 7 14, 

On  the  last  day  of  Antony  Watteau's 
visit  we  made  a  party  to  Cambrai.  We 
entered  the  cathedral  church  ;  it  was  the 
hour  of  vespers,  and  it  happened  that 
Monseigneur  le  Prince  de  Cambrai  was 
in  his  place  in  the  choir.  He  appears  of 
great  age,  assists  but  rarely  at  the  offices 
of  religion,  and  is  never  to  be  seen  in 
Paris ;  and  Antony  had  much  desired  to 
behold  him.  Certainly,  it  was  worth  while 
to  have  come  so  far  only  to  see  him,  and 
hear  him  give  bis  pontifical  blessing,  in 
a  voice  feeble  but  of  infinite  sweetness, 
and  with  an  inexpressibly  graceful  move- 
ment of  the  hands.  A  veritable  grand 
sdgneurl  His  refined  old  age,  the  im- 
press of  genius  and  honors,  even  bis  dis- 
appointments, concur  with  natural  graces 
to  make  him  seem  too  distinguished  (a  fit- 
ter word  fails  roe)  for  this  world.    Omnia 
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from  grouse.  The  colors  of  the  land- 
scape, the  songs  of  the  birds,  the  per- 
fumes which  the  breeze  is  perpetually 
blowing  about,  the  insect  life,  suffice  to 
make  my  holidays  perfectly  happy.  And 
I  know  no  one  who  can  be  so  "accurately 
well "  idle  as  I  can  be.  A  holiday,  as  I 
define  it,  is  "the  negation  of  work  in  its 
greatest  energy.'*  Anything  like  plans 
—  oh  I  the  horror  of  the  plan-maker  — 
spoils  ray  day.  Watches,  I  think,  should 
be  left  at  home ;  and  if  any  one  opens  his 
mouth  on  the  subject  of  business  he  should 
be  at  once  put  to  death,  kindly  but  firmly. 
There  must  be  no  appointments  made  to 
meet  anywhere,  at  any  time.  Much  bet- 
ter than  this  that  everybody  should  get 
lost  by  himself.  Nor  must  there  be  any 
preconcerted  purpose  in  the  day*s  pro- 
ceedings. If  I  have  to  go  to  see  **a 
sight,'*  the  day  is  no  longer  a  holiday.  It 
is  an  expedition.  When  I  am  shooting, 
fishing,  sketching,  "naturalizing,"  I  am  at 
work.  I  do  not  count  playing  in  a  cricket- 
match  a  holiday.  If  I  come  upon  one  be- 
ing played,  and  lie  down  on  the  bank  and 
watch  it,  well  and  good ;  but  I  am  not 
going  to  field  out  half  a  day,  and  try  to 
make  myself  believe  that  I  have  been  en- 
joying idleness.  To  be  thoroughly  idle 
there  must  be  nothing  so  serious  as  sport 
or  play  mixed  up  with  my  vacancy.  All 
I  want  is  to  be  sunned  upon,  and  breezed 
at,  and  be-flowered,  bebirded,  and  be- 
butterfiied ;  to  lie  down  a  little  all  about 
and  look  up  into  the  green  of  trees ;  to 
walk  with  rustling  feet  in  drifts  of  dead 
leaves;  to  watch  rabbits  bob  in  and  out. 
If  I  have  a  companion  with  me  it  must  be 
some  one  without  a  will,  with  no  authority 
to  originate,  nor  privilege  of  contention, 
some  one  who  will  not  be  offended  by 
silence,  and  with  whom  you  can  talk  non- 
sense. I  have  an  excellent  device  when 
I  am  on  the  heath.  I  say,  **  Let  us  look 
for  white  heather."  There  is  not  much 
of  it  about,  but  still  enough  to  give  search 
some  remote  chances  of  success.  And 
"looking  for  white  heather**  means  with 
roe  lying  on  mossy  banks  listening  to  sky- 
larks, sitting  by  the  pond  and  watching 
dragon-fiies,  strolling  about  in  all  direc- 
tions among  the  purple  and  gold,  up  and 
down  the  beautiful  hillocks.  Some  day, 
when  decrepitude  has  overtaken  roe,  and 
overwork  made  a  wreck  of  me,  I  think  I 
shall  go  to  old  Fiddyman*s  farm  and  ap- 
ply for  some  cows  to  look  after  me. 

There  are  a  number  of  cows  on  the 
heath  now  who  look  after  a  small  boy. 
But  they  could  manage  much  more  than 
that.    Any  one  of  them  is  a  more  respon* 


sible-looking,  sensible  person  than  the 
boy.  While  he  is  asleep  under  the  hoo- 
eysuckles  they  graze  all  around  him  to 
see  that  nobody  steals  his  stick.  But 
they  never  disturb  him.  When  he  wakes 
up  they  let  him  go  blackberrying,  but  as 
soon  as  it  is  supper  time  they  take  him 
back  punctually  to  the  farm  and  make 
him  over  to  old  Fiddyman. 

Meanwhile,  do  not  let  us  stand.  "To 
sit  is  better  than  to  stand ;  to  lie  down  is 
better  than  to  sit,**  say  the  Persians,  and 
out  here  in  the  mellow  sunshine,  with  the 
springy  heather  and  moss  tempting  us  in 
all  directions,  why  crucify  our  comfort  by 
standing?  Get  your  eyes  level  with  the 
harebells  and  watch  the  republic  of  the 
insects  at  their  business  and  pleasure. 
A  drop  of  dew  is  still  lying  in  the  down 
of  the  young  plantain  leaf,  and  a  greeo 
small  fiy,  with  wings  that  are  perpetually 
on  the  fidget,  no  waist,  and  a  brilliant  red 
tip  to  its  tail,  is  reconnoitring  the  little 
pool.  It  fidgets  about,  searching  the 
leaves  on  both  sides,  as  if  it  expected  to 
find  something  and  was  disappointed  ^ 
and  then  it  is  off.  Yet  we  were  nearly 
being  spectators  of  a  tragedy.  This  tiny 
insect  is  a  terrible  fiying  dragon  to  sniall 
caterpillars,  for  it  pounces  upon  them, 
stings  them,  and  lays  an  egg  in  the  wound. 
Thereafter  the  egg  hatches,  and  the  fly- 
grub  feeds  upon  the  caterpillar,  hollowing 
out  its  skin,  but  carefully  avoiding  vital 
parts,  until  it  is  full  grown.  Then  it 
turns  into  a  minute  chrysalis  and  goes 
comfortably  to  sleep,  and  the  poor  cater- 
pillar, though  it  must  feel  strangely  hol- 
low, thinks  it  is  time  to  turn  chrysalis  too, 
and  so  it  spins  itself  a  little  web  and 
hangs  itself  up  by  its  tail,  awaiting  the 
change  which  never  takes  place,  for  in- 
stead of  turning  into  a  chrysalis,  and  after 
that  into  a  little  moth,  its  skin  merely 
shrivels  up  into  a  kind  of  waterproof  cover 
for  the  smaller  trespasser  inside,  who  in 
time  emerges  "  the  image  of  its  mother  ** 
and  flits  off,  with  the  same  nervous, 
twitching  wings,  to  look  for  other  little 
green  caterpillars  to  victimize. 

See  here  what  comes  along  — a  moth 
with  white  wings  humped  up  on  its  shoul- 
ders, and  long,  tapering  horns  sticking 
straight  out  before  it.  1 1  looks  something 
like  a  bison — something  too  like  those 
oxen  with  wondrous  horns  that  were 
shipped  from  India  as  food  for  our  troops 
in  Suakin.  What  sport  they  gave,  those 
rampant  cattle  I  I  have  stood  myself  on 
a  heap  of  coal  and  watched  one  of  tbem 
charging  up  and  down  the  jetty,  cleariog 
everybody  off  it,  transport  orocers  and 
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commissariat  coolies,  Arabs  and  negroes, 
soldiers  and  sailors,  and  Lucas  &  Aird*s 
navvies.     To  get    it  off    the   ship  was 
the  first  difficulty,  but  half  hustled,  half 
dragged,  the  fierce  horned  thing  would  at 
last  be  forced  down  the  sloping  gangway 
on  to  the  landing-place  —  and  then  **  Stand 
clear !  *'  was  the  word.     No  sooner  were 
its  ropes  slipped  than  the  beast  was  off, 
straight  up  the  jetty,  round  the  piled-up 
coals,  back  again,  round  and  round,  up  and 
down,  snorting,   capering,   prodding,   as 
nimble  as  the  old  experienced  bulls  of  the 
Portuguese   bull-ring  —  who    make    such 
sport  for  the  spectators  by  chasing  the 
ring-keepers  and  water-sellers  round  the 
outer  passage  —  and  as  furious  as    any 
Spanish  one.  And  how  every  one  vanished 
o£E  its  path  jumping  to  right  and  left,  into 
the  shallow  water,  climbing  up  on  to  the 
coal!    And  then  the  great  white  brute, 
master  of  the  situation,  would  stand  and 
paw  the  planks  and  bellow  triumphantly, 
and  toss  its  horns,  till  some  moving  Arab 
in  the  dist^ioce  caught  its  eye  —  and  then  it 
was  off  again,  tail  up  in  air  and  head  down, 
at  a  wonderful  speed.     But  how  hard  it 
is,  with  the  sky  above  me  ringing  with 
larks  the  bumble-bees  fumbling  over  the 
white  clover,  here  on  this  Kentish  heath, 
stretched  at  ease  and  pipe  in  mouth,  to 
recall  the  Soudan,  with  its  scorching  sand 
and  its  dead  camels  and  prowling  Arabs. 
Meanwhile,   where   is    our    little    hump- 
backed moth?     It  has  foregathered  with 
another  of  its  kind,  and  they  are  dancing 
a  country -dance  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
grass-blade.      How  do  these  little   mites 
find  each   other    in   such    wildernesses? 
This  instinct  for  discovering  one  another 
is  surely  one  of  the  most  wonderful  io  na- 
ture.   See   here,  creeping  along  up  the 
slender  stem,  comes  a  ladybird.    It  thinks 
perhaps  there  are  some  blight  among  the 
blossoms  at  the  top,  and  if  there  are  it 
will  eat  them.     It  is  a  nimble  little  crea- 
ture, this  bug  in  a  tortoise-shell,  and  a 
wolf  to  the   "blight,'*  for  it   falls  upon 
them  as  a  wolf  upon  a  flock  of  sheep,  and 
worries  them  one  after  the  other,  leaving 
only  their  empty  skins  behind.     But  it  is 
disappointed  now.     The  harebells   have 
got  no  blight  upon  them,  and  the  ladybird 
is  getting  up  on  tiptoe  to  fly  away. 

Flieg  nach  Osten, 
Flieg  nach  Westen, 
Flieg  dahin  wo  mein  Liebster  wohnt 

But  whence  arose  the  universal  idea  of 
the  peculiar  sanctity  of  the  pretty  insect  ? 
They  crawl  like  bugs  ^  in  fact,  '*  lady- 
bug  *'  is  their  real  name  —  and  if  you  push 
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them  they  shut  up  and  do  not  even  crawl. 
It  takes  them  a  long  time,  unless  the  day 
be  very  bright,  to  make  up  their  minds  to 
fly,  and,  in  short,  they  are  thoroughly  pe- 
destrian, commonplace  little  beetles.  That 
they  eat  the  **  blight'*  with  such  voracity 
makes  them  great  favorites  of  mine,  and 
many  is  the  pill-boxful  that  I  have  carried 
home  off  the  furze  to  clear  my  green- 
house for  me.  But  this  does  not  seem 
to  be  sufficient  to  make  them  such  very 
sacred  creatures  as  they  seem  to  be.  Only 
listen  to  some  of  their  names  in  various 
European  languages  —  "  the  little  bird  of 
the  sun;"  **the  little  lady  of  the  sun;" 
**  St.  Michael's  chicken,"  and  St.  Lucia's ; 
••  St.  Nicholas's  little  dove ; "  "  the  Bishop 
Burnaby ;  "  **  the  animal  of  heaven  ; "  "  the 
Htlle  bird  of  Mary;"  "the  little  cow," 
"  little  bird,"  "  little  horse,"  "  of  God." 
Now,  how  did  this  insignificant,  but  pretty* 
looking  creature  arrive  at  ail  this  prodi- 
gious honor?  I  have  never,  as  yet,  met 
with  any  explanation.  However,  here 
they  are ;  so 

Flieg  nach  Osten, 
Flieg  nach  Westen, 
Flieg  dahin  wo  mein  Liebster  wohnt 

The  Kentish  folk  hereabouts  say  they  are 
good,  when  powdered  up,  against  measles 
and  colic.  Kill  one,  and  you'll  break  your 
leg  before  the  snow  falls. 

Not  that  I  protest  at  all  against  such 
whimsicalities.  These  old-world  fancies 
about  beasts  and  birds,  insects  and  flow- 
ers, go  a  long  way  towards  making  natural 
history  fascinating,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
resent  all  interference  with  them. 

"  Harebell,"  so  wisely  stupid  folk  try 
to  persuade  us,  ought  to  be  *'  air-bell," 
"  hair-bell,"  or  something  else.  Now, 
why?  Is  there  any  reason  for  supposing 
that,  because  they  have  no  imagination 
themselves,  therefore  no  one  else  ever 
had?  Why  should  it  not  be  ^^r^-bell, 
meaning  neither  more  nor  less  than  this, 
that  the  beautiful  blue  campanile,  with  its 
little  clapper,  is  the  veritable  bell  which 
the  hares  ring?  **  Why  should  they  ring  a 
bell?"  asks  Dry-as-dust.  '*Why  should 
not  they  ?"  retorts  Alice.  It  was  a  fancy, 
and  a  very  pretty  one,  too,  I  think,  that 
out  here,  on  this  heath,  where  hares  de- 
light to  bounce  about,  the  animals  rang 
these  bells.  **  Witches'  thimble  "  is  an- 
other name  for  the  flower,  which, 

for  her  stainless  azure  hue, 
Claims  to  be  worn  of  none  but  of  the  true, 

and  perhaps  some  mouldy  wiseacre  will 
be  so  good  as  to  explain  this  away  too  as 
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some  *'  corruption  '*  of  the  words.  The 
French  call  the  little  white  harebell 
"nun  of  the  fields/'  Then  why  not,  in  all 
conscience,  "  A/ir^-bell  "?  We  have  colt's- 
foot,  ox-eye,  dog-rose,  cat-mint,  mouse-ear, 
fox-glove,  sow-thistle,  horse-radish,  buck- 
thorn, hart's-tongue,  sheep's-bit,  and  ever 
so  many  more,  beasts,  birds,  and  insects, 
and  why  should  every  one  who  writes 
about  our  exquisite  heath-land  bluebell 
insist  on  saying  that  "hair"  is  better 
than  "  hare  "  — in  consequence,  forsooth, 
of  the  delicate,  hairlike  elegance  of  the 
stalk  ?  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  peo- 
ple who  named  our  wild-flowers  were  poets, 
and  what  beautiful  names  they  have  given 
many  of  them,  speedwell  and  forget-me- 
not,  buttercup  and  heartsease !  and  Pro- 
fessor Fungus  is  no  more  in  sympathy 
with  them  than  rooks  are  with  the  Muses. 
Of  course  it  is  AareAytW,  The  hares  ring 
them  when  they  want  to.  The  next  hare 
coming  along  can  tell  where  the  first  hare 
has  gone,  because  the  bells  which  it  set 
ringing  as  it  brushed  past,  are  still  "  wag- 
ging their  sweet  heads." 

By-the-way,  talking  of  names,  how  very 
characteristic  of  the  rustic  sweetheart 
many  are  —  lad's-love,  none-so  pretty,  call- 
roe-to-you,  jump-up-and-kiss-me,  kiss-me* 
quick,  ktss-me-twice,  cuddie-meto-you. 
Here  is  the  language  of  flowers  straight 
from  unsophisticated  nature  —  and  what 
a  posy  to  give  to  a  sweetheart  I  It  would 
save  the  bashful,  tongue-tied  rustic  much 
painful  composition,  and  relieve  him  from 
a  great  many  perplexing  propositions. 
Courting  couples  walk  out  on  the  heath 
on  Sundays,  and  it  is  very  curious  to 
watch  them.  As  far  as  I  can  make  out, 
they  do  not  talk  to  each  other  at  all,  nor 
do  they  seem  to  derive  any  enjoyment 
from  the  scenery  about  them.  Whenever 
they  pass  a  bush  they  pull  leaves  off  and 
tear  them  up  abstractedly  as  they  go 
along.  They  are  generally  looking  in  op- 
posite directions.  H  they  meet  another 
couple  —  village  neighbors  all  the  week 
—  their  demeanor  is  even  more  ludicrously 
constrained.  The  girls  look  at  each  oth- 
er's frocks  and  bats.  The  lads  ask  the 
most  commonplace  questions  in  the  sheep- 
ishest  way  imaginable.  Then  how  awk- 
wardly they  part !  And  what  a  relief  the 
parting  is !  Each  couple  has  now  at  any 
rate  one  remark  to  make.  There  is  an 
affectation  of  brisking  up.  It  almost 
seems  as  if  conversation  were  going  to 
ensue.  But  self-consciousness  again  su- 
pervenes, and  on  they  go,  as  silent  and 
depressed  as  ghosts  on  the  banks  of  Styx. 
Yet  I    suppose  they    are    pre-eminently 


happy,  for  "your  lover  is  always  melan- 
choly." All  the  same,  I  feel  inclined  to 
knock  their  heads  together,  or  jog  them. 

A  far  more  diverting  personage  is  your 
"  boy,"  the  irrepressible,  universal  boy. 

I  often  come  upon  the  boy  grazing  in 
a   most  promiscuous   manner    upon   the 
heath.     I   do  not  know  what  the   birds 
think  of  it,  his  wholesale  consumption  of 
their  hips-and-haws  and  blackberries.     He 
eats  the  orange-colored  fruit  of  the  dog- 
rose,  carefully  scraping  out  the  "  choke  " 
with  a  stubby  little  knife,  and  the  honey- 
suckle berries  and  crab-apples  and  sloes 
and  elder-berries^ all  of  which  belong  to 
the  flnches.    These  are  the  birds'  crops, 
their  orchards ;    and   if  they    think   the 
boy's  ways  immoral  they  have  considera- 
ble excuse.    All  the  year  round  we  are 
doing  our  best  to  terrify  them  off  our 
own  fields  and  gardens,   not   hesitating 
even  to  go  to  such  unseemly  lengths  as 
hanging  up  the  dead  bodies  of  their  rela- 
tives as  scarecrows.     I  have  seen  a  long 
string  of  sparrow-skins  dangling   in  the 
wind  across  a  bed  of  peas,  and  surely  this 
must  shock   the  other  little   birds  very 
much,  and  offend  their  best  and  tenderest 
feelings.     Now  suppose   some  day  the 
feathered  folk  were  to  combine  ana  mob 
a  little  boy,  whom  they  caught  stuffing  his 
small,  graceless  person  with  their  black- 
berries, and  hang  him  in  the  hedge  as  a 
"  scare-urchin."     Should  we  have  any  fair 
ground  for  complaint?    It  is  true  that 
children,  even  when  they  have  long-legged 
fathers  with  them,  only  browse  as  a  rule 
upon  the  lowest  branches  and  along  the 
bottoms  of  the  hedgerows,  and  that  the 
birds  have  a  monopoly  of  the  tops  and  of 
"  the  other  side."    But  all  the  same,  the 
supplementary  meals  which  the  country 
urchins  gather  off  the  hedges  and  bushes 
are  so  much  food  taken  from  the  supply 
of  the  feathered  tribes.     Not  that  the  boy 
thinks  so.     He  goes  about  with  a  stick 
whacking  the  bushes  and  carrying   bis 
juice-smudged  face  in  front  of  him,  as  if  be 
was  within  his  rio;hts.     His  brown  bands 
are  all  cobwebbed  with  fine  scratches,  aod 
down  his  cheek  runs  a  centipede  scrawl 
showing  where  the  bramble  had  spruQ{ 
back.    Not  that  he  cares  much  for  such 
accidents ;  they  are  all  in  the  day's  work, 
and  so  he  strolls  along  marauding  with  a 
fine  assertion  of  natural  rights  which  is 
very  diverting.      And   I  suppose  after  a 
fashion  the  blackberries  are  his  just  as 
much  as  the  blackbirds'.     He  is  human, 
of  course ;  but  all  the  same  he  moves  io 
a  queer  little  world  of  his  own.    Grovo* 
up  folk  in  general  be  regards  as  a  disci* 
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pline,  and  not  friendlv  on  the  whole  to  his 
personal  interests.     His  parents  are  nec- 
essary ;  so  much  is  obvious  to  him.     But 
they  have  extraordinary  ideas  about  right 
and  wrong,  theorize  preposterously  on  wet 
feet  and  holes  in  trousers,  and  hold  unac- 
countable opinions  about  school  and  the 
washing  of  faces  and  hands.     He  submits 
to  all  this  as  far  as  he  must,  and  consoles 
himself  with  the  reflection  that  some  day 
he  will  be  old  enough  to  do  without  par- 
ents, and  then  he  will  not  wash  his  face 
oftener  than  he  chooses,  nor  go  to  school. 
In  the  mean  time  he  plays  truant  as  fre- 
quently as  he  can,  and  especially  when 
autumn,  with  her  mellowing  fingers,  has 
been  busy  among  the  wild  fruit  is  he  to 
be  found  afield.      What  a    happy  little 
wretch  it  is!     Everything  about  him  ex- 
cites him  to  activity;  everything  a£Eords 
him  pleasure.  Whistling,  throwing  stones, 
chasing  butterflies,  eating  blackberries, 
he  wanders  about,  a  thoroughly  careless, 
irresponsible,  gladsome  urchin.     Nothing 
hurts  him.     He  triumphs  over  the  mis- 
cellaneous food  he  crams  himself  with ; 
comes  up  smiling  after  every  accident. 
His  body  is  all  elastic  and  hinges,  and  it 
does  not  matter  much  how  he  tumbles. 
I  saw  some  time  ago  an  account  of  a  boy 
who  sat  on  the  blow-hole  of  a  stranded 
whale,  and  was  suddenly  snorted  o£E  by 
the  indignant  Behemoth  fifty  feet  up  in 
the  air  and  as  many  yards  out  to  sea.     I 
do  not  say  the  story  is  true,  but  I  hope  it 
is.    So  too,  quite  recently,  a  boy  going 
along  in  a  field  in  Cornwall  was  suddenly 
snatched  up  by  a  whirlwind  and  whisked 
over  the  hedge.     But  in  each  case  he  came 
back  quite  unhurt.     There  is  one  catas- 
trophe, however,  to  which  he  seems  par- 
ticularly liable,  and    that   is    the  wasp. 
Where  he  flnds  so  many  it  is  difficult  to 
say,  but  the  fact  remains  that  he  has  a 
positive  genius  for  getting  stung.    This 
demoralizes   him   altogether,  and  he  has 
been  known  to  run  prodigious  distances  to 
report  the  calamity  to  the  domestic  circle, 
roaring  all  the  way.     For  one  thing  the 
wasp  is  like  the  boy,  a  rummager  in  hedge- 
rows ;  for  another,  it  is  very  fond  of  black- 
berries.    Moreover,  it  is  given  to  conceal- 
ing itself,  especially  in  fruit,  and  as  the 
urchin,  with  sweet  trustfulness  in  things 
in  general,  seems  to  think  it  a  reflection 
upon  Providence  that  be  should  examine 
what  he  is  going  to  eat  before  he  puts  it 
in  his  mouth,  he  does  not  as  a  rule  detect 
the  insect  upon   the  berry  or  inside  the 
plum  till  it  is  too  late,  and  the  wasp  has 
made  its  protest.    The  boy's  confidence 
in  nature  is  so  complete,  so  generous,  that 


he  disdains  anything  that  has  the  appear- 
ance of  caution,  and  when  one  sees  him  in 
the  middle  of  a  bramble-bush  picking  with 
both  hands,  and  popping  in  the  berries 
without  the  least  examination,  it  is  per- 
fectly awful  to  think  of  the  entomological 
odds  and  ends  that  he  must  consume  io 
the  course  of  a  day's  debauch.  The  wasp, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  of  a  suspicious  sort, 
quick  to  take  ofiEence,  and  prompt  in  re- 
prisals when  liberties  are  taken  with  it. 
It  has  only  one  argument,  but  that  is  a 
stinging  one,  and  the  boy,  therefore,  holds 
the  **  wops  "  in  abomination.  They  have 
a  nest  in  the  gravel  pit  over  by  the  Scotch 
firs  beyond,  and  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
you  may  see  them  there  hawking  for  flies. 
Their  tactics  are  very  interesting,  for  they 
will  fly  backwards  and  forwards  time  after 
time,  as  if  to  let  the  fly  basking  on  a 
pebble  get  accustomed  to  it,  and  so  throw 
off  its  guard;  but  all  of  a  sudden  they 
will  pounce  down  on  it  exactly  like  a  kes- 
trel on  a  field-mouse.  Very  often  they 
miss  their  aim  and  still  more  often  they 
dart  at  things  that  are  not  flies,  mistaking 
specks  on  a  stone  or  little  fragments  of 
twig  or  flower  for  their  prey.  Their  an- 
noyance at  such  discomfitures  is  very  odd. 
They  strut  about  flicking  their  wings,  and 
jerking  themselves  in  an  excited,  out-of- 
temper  way  that  is  unmistakable;  but 
when  they  strike  their  victim  their  fero- 
cious rapidity  is  dreadful  to  watch.  Curv- 
ing their  sting  round,  they  benumb  the 
fly  with  a  thrust,  nip  ofiE  its  wings  and 
legs,  mumble  it  up  into  a  little  pill,  tuck 
it  in  between  their  knees,  and  fly  straight 
ofiE  to  the  nest.  But  never  mind  the 
wasps  now;  listen  to  the  pines  overhead. 
What  a  mystery  and  a  melody  there  is 
in  the  voices  of  the  pines!  Where  I  am 
now  writing,  *'  about  a  young  bird's  flutter 
from  the  wood,"  the  sound  of  "agoing" 
in  the  tree-tops  reaches  roe.  For  the 
pines  are  all  murmuring  together.  Shut 
your  eyes  and  it  is  the  sea  itself.  No  won- 
der they  have  always  been  sacred  trees,  or 
above  all  consecrated  to  that  most  glorious 
of  the  divinities,  the  great  god  Pan. 
What  a  noble  essay  that  is  of  Bacon's! 
I  read  it  first  when  I  was  a  boy  at  Marl- 
borough, and  have  never  since  forgotten 
what  the  Greeks  meant  by  Pan,  or  how 
beautiful  the  myth  was.  It  was  under  the 
pines  that  the  fauns  gathered  with  their 
reeds,  and  the  nymphs  met  them.  Cybele, 
"mother  of  the  gods,"  has  the  pine-tree 
for  her  cognizance,  and  Bacchus  tipped  his 
thyrsus  with  its  fruit.  They  say  that  if 
you  cut  a  cone  open  you  will  see  a  hand  in 
it  —  the  palm  of  Jesus  as  be  uplifted  it 
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when  blessing  the  tree  for  concealiog  him 
from  his  pursuers.  But  I  have  just  cut 
several  into  bits  and  failed  to  find  it.  Not 
so  with  the  mimic  oak-tree,  which  you  may 
find  in  the  stems  of  braclcen.  It  is  just  at 
the  right  stage  now,  and  if  sliced  aslant 
the  stalk  shows  "  King  Charles's  tree  **  in 
miniature,  as  delicately  exact  as  in  any 
moss  agate.  But  the  wind  is  stirring,  and 
listen  to  the  pines !  *'  Tales  of  wo(xl-folk 
vex  my  mind."  They  are  in  agitated  dis- 
course; from  their  breezy  eminence,  over- 
looking half  a  county,  perhaps  they  see 
something  we  cannot  see.  And  now  they 
have  quieted  down  again  into  their  favor- 
ite slumberous  whispering.  And  what  a 
dreamy  tint  the  foliage  has  as  you  look  up 
into  it — a  misty  twilight  color,  as  in 
Keats*s  caves  deep  under  the  sea. 

But  look  you,  who  comes  here?  A 
squirrel.  He  is  the  rightful  owner  of  this 
corner  of  wild  orchard,  and  the  pine- 
cones,  **  beset  with  many  a  scale,  and 
chestnut  in  its  coat  of  mail,"  are  his  too. 
So  no  wonder  he  sits  on  the  bough  and 
stamps  at  us  in  *' anger  insignificantly 
fierce."  We  are  trespassers  on  his  estate, 
where  the  hawthorn  grows  its  berries  and 
the  hazel  its  nuts.  He  is  going  his  rounds 
to  see  how  the  acorns  are  getting  on  upon 
the  oak  down  by  the  gate.  But  look,  here 
comes  a  friendly  visitor.  Stand  by  and 
watch,  and  you  will  see  some  sport.  Do 
the  creatures  think  of  us  sitting  under- 
neath and  looking  at  them  ?  Not  a  bit  of 
it.  For  all  they  care,  there  might  not  be 
another  living  thing  in  all  Kent  but  they 
two.  Was  ever  romp  so  wild,  so  furi- 
ous, so  frantic?  How  do  they  stick  to 
the  tree  as  they  go  whirling  round  and 
round  the  trunk  after  each  other  ?  If  they 
happened  to  let  go  they  would  fly  off  into 
space.  But  they  hold  on,  and  the  mad 
frolic  continues,  up  and  down,  in  and  out, 
dodging,  jumping  over  each  other,  scram- 
bling, avoiding  collisions  by  miraculous 
agility,  each  in  his  turn  chasing  the  other, 
and  with  such  a  scratching  of  little  claws 
upon  the  flaking  bark  as  a  dozen  kittens 
rather  than  two  squirrels  might  make. 
All  of  a  sudden  they  stop -^" time!'*  — 
and  while  one  hangs  ridiculously  in  a 
limp  sort  of  way  across  a  fork,  with  its 
tail  blowing  about  in  the  wind,  and  its 
nose  inquisitively  pointed  downwards,  the 
other,  sticking  fiat  on  to  the  trunk,  and 
looking  more  Tike  a  squirrel  skin  glued  on 
to  the  tree  than  a  live  thing,  looks  upwards 
at  its  playmate.  The  fatter  gradually 
withdraws  its  head  and  creeps  off,  choos- 
ing a  long  branch  that  overhangs  a  nut- 
bash.    It  does  it  very  cleverly,  for  all  I 
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should  see  of  it  as  it  goes  is  an  occasional 
paw  if  it  were  not  for  that  long,  flufly  tail 
which  betrays  its  owner.  The  other  is 
carefully  watching.  It  is  an  old  game 
evidently,  and  its  tail  gives  impatient  little 
quirks,  its  head  twitches.  Its  playmate 
has  reached  the  end  of  the  bough,  aod 
looks  round.  Its  friend  has  its  eyes  on 
it.  So  souse !  here  goes,  and  the  squirrel 
dives  head-first  straight  into  the  nut  bush 
with  a  mighty  splash  of  leaves.  The  next 
instant  it  is  on  the  ground,  and  away 
down  the  grassy  drive,  out  none  too  soon, 
for  the  other,  jumping  straight  away  off 
the  trunk,  lands  on  the  turf  within  a  yard 
of  the  runaway  as  it  passes  the  pine-tree. 
And  the  two  go  bouncing  off,  their  loog 
tails  straight  out  behind  them,  and  look- 
ing redder  than  ever  upon  the  green  turf, 
bounce,  bounce,  bounce,  and  into  the 
bracken,  and  out  of  sight. 

What  delightful  things  these  squirrels 
are  in  freedom,  **  skimming  up  the  sileot 
beech  "  or  '*  dancing  oak-trees  round  and 
round."  How  good,  by  the  way,  that  **  si- 
lent" is  for  the  beech  with  its  smooth- 
skinned  trunk,  the  squirrel's  noiseless 
highway  to  the  deep  tranquillity  of  the 
leafy  dome !  Or  to  lie  out  in  the  autumn 
sun  and  see  them  go  skipping  along  the 
stairways  of  their  mazy  forest  houses, 
quietly  picking  the  seeds  out  of  a  cone  in 
the  top  of  a  wind-blown  fir,  or  on  the 
mossy  bank  under  a  bower  of  hazels  sit- 
ting to  crack  their  nuts.  How  deft  its 
tiny  fingers  are,  how  sensible  its  bright 
eyes  1 

Soft  is  his  shining  auburn  coat. 
As  ermine  white  bis  downy  throat, 

Intelligent  his  mien : 
With  feathery  tail  and  ears  alert, 
And  little  paws  as  hands  expert. 

And  eyes  so  black  and  keen. 

Then  what  a  change  to  see  the  same  crea- 
ture in  a  cage!  How  people  can  keep 
them  I  cannot  understand,  any  better  than 
I  can  understand  how  men  and  women 
can  bear  to  keep  caged  larks.  To  my 
mind,  there  is  nothing  in  nature  more 
pathetic,  not  even  the  sobbing  of  a  little 
child  in  trouble,  than  the  song  of  the  lark 
behind  bars.  Beautiful,  no  doubt,  but 
charged  with  such  ineffable  anguish.  H 
it  did  not  sing  it  must  die.  Could  we  but 
understand  its  song!  It  sounds  like  the 
breaking  of  a  bird's  heart  —  its  appeal  to 
the  genius  of  the  blue  summer  sky,  its 
home;  to  the  great,  good  sun  whom  it 
worshipped  with  sweet  orisons;  to  the 
angels  at  heaven's  gate.  It  is  an  appeal 
against  the  outrage  of  its  captivity  —  ao 
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appeal  to  the  hearts  of  meD.  "  Surely  if 
I  siog  my  sweetest  soog,  my  strongest 
and  my  best,  they  will  let  me  go.  .  .  . 
Not  sweet  enough?  Ah  I  then  it  is  the 
sadness  at  my  heart  that  makes  me  fail." 
Then  it  tries  again  with  a  second  flood  of 
melody  to  reach  the  sympathy  of  a  city. 
Alas  I  in  vain  —  brave  bird.  You  are  but 
rivetting  your  own  fetters. 

If  one  could  only  learn  the  language  of 
birds  1  Listen  to  those  two  whin-chats. 
They  have  got  a  secret  of  some  kind  be- 
tween them,  for  they  are  not  speaking 
their  minds  out.  Their  conversation  is 
evidently  in  cipher,  as  it  were,  and  by 
signals.  What  is  it  ?  Is  one  of  the  brood 
a  cripple  and  unable  to  fly,  or  do  thev 
tbiok  I  am  some  kind  of  mancat-weasef- 
hawk  ?  Do  you  remember  how,  when  the 
pilgrims  were  on  their  progress,  they 
came  to  a  wood  where  the  birds  sang 
hymns  in  alternate  verses?  They  were 
told  they  were  "the  countrv  birds  ".of  the 
locality.  '*  They  are  very  fine  company," 
they  said,  *'  when  we  are  melancholy ;  also 
they  make  woods  desirable  to  live  in."  I 
should  think  so.  To  live  in  such  woods 
I  would  eat  all  the  flesh  of  all  the  '*  white 
snakes  "  I  could  And,  and  German  legend 
says  that  such  a  diet  will  teach  us  to  un- 
derstand what  birds  say.  Sigurd,  "  Faf- 
nir's  bane,'*  ate  the  heart  of  the  dragon* 
Hogni,  so  the  Volsung  tale  avers,  and 
was  thenceforth  free  of  the  speech  of  ev- 
erything in  fur  or  feathers.  But  if  there 
is  one  bird  of  all  others  that  one  might 
despair  of  understanding,  it  is  the  whin- 
chat.  It  roust  be  the  veriest  polyglot  of 
birds,  for  it  ranges  from  Archangel  to 
Ulundi. 

I  was  lying  on  a  slope  among  the 
heather,  in  a  little  open  space,  all  springy 
with  moss  and  sweet  with  wild  thyme, 
and  the  purple  and  yellow  round  me  for  a 
wall,  when  1  became  aware  of  an  approach- 
ing visitor,  a  toad.  Slowly  and  with  toil- 
some step  the  pilgrim  came  climbing  up 
the  hill,  taking  bold  with  its  hands,  so  it 
seemed,  of  the  harebell  and  the  scabious 
to  help  itself  up.  And  I  thought  of  Chris- 
tiana journeying  to  the  city  and  the  hill 
called  Difficulty.  How  hard  it  found  it, 
this  six  or  seven  feet  of  slanting  turfl 
Its  steps  were  only  half  an  inch  long,  and 
if  it  had  come  from  the  very  bottom  of 
the  dell  the  distance  was  indeed  no  Sab- 
bath day's  journey  for  such  as  it. 

I  was  half  inclined  to  get  up  and  carry 
it  to  the  top.  But,  then,  I  was  not  sure 
where  it  wanted  to  go.  I  did  not  know 
enough  of  its  affairs  to  justify  interfer- 
ence.   My  kindness  might  have  proved  a 


high-handed  piece  of  brutality.  So  I  let 
it  creep  and  crawl,  watchine;  its  shoulders 
working  round  with  such  fatigued  deter- 
mination, the  hind  legs  moving  up  so 
languidly  and  slow.  And  then  all  of  a 
sudden  the  traveller  came  upon  the  edge 
of  the  plaid  which  I  had  spread  under 
me.  It  stopped,  raised  itself  on  its  fore 
paws,  looked  up. 

"  I  dare  say,"  said  panting  Christiana, 
"this  is  a  breathing-hill." 

And  with  the  same  weary  solemnity  of 
grace  it  stepped  on  to  my  rug,  and  rested. 

For  all  things  having  life  sometimes  hath  qaiet 

rest, 
The  bearing  ass,  the  drawing  ox,  and  every 

other  beast. 

Then  it  looked  about  it.  No  good  shep- 
herd was  there  'to  lend  it  glasses  with 
which  it  might  catch  sight  of  the  wished- 
for  celestial  city.  But  it  breathed  itself, 
gave  a  shake,  and  started  ofiE  again,  like 
the  stout-hearted  stalwart  little  toad-errant 
that  it  was.  And  as  I  watched  it  coming 
nearer  and  nearer,  so  slowly  and  deliber- 
ately straight  up  to  me,  I  could  not  help 
thinking  of  all  kinds  of  stories  where 
toads  had  gone  on  errands  of  great  im- 
portance and  with  wonderful  tidings  for 
people  in  trouble  — wise  old  toads  who 
knew  how  the  tasks  which  unkind  step- 
mothers gave  to  pretty  maidens  were  to 
be  done  in  time,  who  gave  advice  that 
always  proved  to  be  well  worth  following, 
and  were  benevolent  and  sagacious  and 
trustworthy.  Perhaps  it  was  coming  to 
tell  Me  something  ? 

I  was  lying  on  my  side  half  raised  on 
my  elbow,  with  my  head  on  my  hand.  As 
it  was  passing  my  foot  I  moved  it.  Sir 
Peregrine  stopped.  "This  is  a  moving 
mountain,  no  doubt,"  he  said,  **  like  that 
of  Laputa,"  and  went  plodding  on.  I 
moved  the  plaid,  and  again  the  toad 
stopped  —  "  or  of  the  nature  of  an  earth- 
quake," quoth  he,  and  resumed  his  climb. 
And,  unmolested,  I  let.  the  fat,  round- 
shouldered  little  traveller  come  up  to  my 
elbow.  There  it  rested,  and  I  looked  at 
it.  What  bright  eyes  it  had  —  no  won- 
der they  say  it "  wears  a  jewel  in  its  head." 
And  it  looked  at  me. 

Just  then  my  little  daughter  came  up. 
"£die,"  I  said,  "here  is  a  little  toad. 
He  is  taking  a  message  up  the  hill  to  the 
dormouse  that  eats  the  nuts,  and  is  very 
tired.  What  a  pity  we  have  not  got  a 
toadstool  for  it  to  sit  and  rest  on  !  "  But 
Edie  knew  where  there  was  a  big  one  just 
close  by  under  the  Scotch  firs,  and  she 
fetched  it,  a  sturdy  brown  boletus. 
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So  I  made  a  hole  in  the  turf,  aod 
planted  it  firm,  and  fetched  back  Bufo, 
who  had  only  got  a  foot  away,  and  set  him 
upon  his  stool.  The  comical  look  of  the 
full-blown  creature  perched  on  high  made 
us  laugh  prodigiously.  I  wished  Spenser 
could  have  seen  it. 

The  grisly  toadstool  grown  there  might  I  see, 
And  loathed  paddocl^  lording  on  the  same, 

'*  But  perhaps  it  will  be  late  with  its  mes- 
sage to  the  dormouse,**  said  Edie,  at  last. 
"  Or  perhaps,'*  I  said,  **  it  is  going  to  a 
party  ;  let  us  make  it  look  smart.*'  Then 
Edie  picked  some  heather,  aod  we  strung 
the  tiny  bells  on  a  fine  grass<blade  and 
bent  it  into  a  circle,  and  hung  it  round  the 
toad's  neck,  and  set  it  going  again.  And 
away  it  went  up  the  hill  slower  than  ever, 
and  disappeared  into  the  heather,  with  its 
wreath  round  its  neck.  **  How  pretty  the 
other  toads  will  think  it! **  said  Edie.  "  1 
hope  they  will,**  said  I. 

Phil  Robinson. 
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From  All  The  Year  Round. 
A  DAY'S  TRADE. 

A  LOW,  whitewashed,  felt-roofed  bunga- 
low or  factory,  which  stands  above  a  vast 
stretch  of  flat  beach,  shrouded  in  the  mist 
of  daybreak.  Through  the  haze,  nothing 
can  be  seen  of  the  gigantic  breakers  curl- 
ing inshore;  only  the  dreary  sound  of 
them  is  heard  as  they  break,  and  at  last 
run  hissing  up  a  line  of  coraJled  seaweed 
of  every  hue  of  purple,  yellow,  green,  and 
pink. 

But  now  the  sun  rises  over  the  yellow 
uplands  of  the  coast  of  the  New  Congo 
Free  State  of  south-west  Africa,  and  on 
that  part  of  it  where  it  borders  on  Angola 
—  uplands  dotted  with  clumps  of  forest 
and  covered  with  grass  over  the  head ; 
the  whole  a  wilderness  of  rank  growth, 
traversed  at  long  intervals  by  the  paths 
of  the  natives  to  their  scattered  towns  of 
mat  huts. 

Before  the  sunlight  the  sea-mista  vanish 
and  the  billows  become  visible,  tumbling 
over  in  unvarying  regularity,  and  striping 
the  sea  on  all  sides.  To  north  and  south 
the  coastline  trends  away,  and  its  same- 
ness is  broken  only  by  the  low  headland 
on  which  the  factory  is  perched,  round 
the  base  of  which  twines  a  river,  closed 
by  a  sand-bar,  which  converts  it  for  a 
time  into  still  lagoons. 

As  yet  there  is  no  sign  of  life  about  the 
solitary  factory;    the    house-boys,    each 


wrapped  in  his  blanket,  still  lie  about  its 
broad  verandah ;  and  in  the  huts,  huddled 
up  in  one  corner  of  the  mat-fenced  and 
sandy  yard,  still  slumber  the  native  **  bead- 
men,*'  hammock-bearers,  boatmen,  water- 
men, krooboys,  and  woodmen  ;  and  in  the 
galley  the  cook  and  cook*s*mate  lie  beside 
the  oven.  In  the  centre  of  the  vard  is  a 
flags ta£E,  and  beside  it  is  an  old,  honey- 
combed cannon  on  a  wooden  carriage,  and 
to  this  carriage  is  chained  by  the  wrists 
a  thief,  who  lies  with  his  face  on  the  sand. 

The  shore-side  of  the  headland  slopes 
precipitously  to  the  river,  and  upon  its 
farther  bank  there  appears  suddenly,  filing 
through  the  grass,  a  company  of  eighty  to 
a  hundred  black  men,  who^splash  through 
the  shallow  water,  laughing  and  talking 
at  the  highest  pitch  of  their  voices.  Each 
man  carries  on  his  head  a  bag  of  produce, 
and  a  dozen  of  them  have  slung  upon 
poles  six  tusks  of  ivory.  A  few  wear  a 
cotton  cloth  round  their  shoulders,  but 
the  majority  cover  their  loins  and  no  more. 
They  carry  spears,  or  have  spear-poioted 
knives  or  common  white-handled  table- 
knives  stuck  in  their  loin-cloths ;  and  all 
wear  some  sort  of  ornament,  if  it  be  but 
a  single  string  of  beads  or  a  strip  of  brass 
wire. 

As  they  climb  the  bank  and  come  in 
full  sight  of  the  factory  they  raise  a  shout 
which  is  heard  by  the  headmen,  who 
struggle  to  their  feet,  and  two  of  them 
hurry  out  to  greet  the  men,  while  the 
other  one  runs  to  the  factory  to  rouse  the 
white  man.  At  the  door  of  the  white 
man's  room  he  stirs  up  with  his  stick  the 
white  man's  boy — still  asleep  across  the 
mat  —  and  the  boy,  after  a  kick  or  two  in 
the  blanket,  rolls  out  of  it  and  wakes  his 
master,  who,  in  pyjamas  and  sleeping- 
shirt  of  trade-cloth,  comes  out  into  the 
long,  bare  room,  which  serves  bim  as  din< 
ing  and  reception  room  in  one. '  A  sallow 
and  generally  wasted  appearance  has  the 
trader;  and  his  assistant  —  a  strip  of  a 
lad  picked  up  cheap  in  England  and 
shipped  to  the  coast  —  who  presently 
shuffles  out  of  his  bedroom,  looks  even 
more  reduced  and  enervated  than  his  mas- 
ter. 

The  headman  makes  his  salaam  to 
both,  and  announces  that  **  plenty  trade 
live  for  come  one  time,"  which  is  his  way 
of  saying  that  plenty  of  trade  is  coming 
quickly.  A  tall,  burly  negro  is  he,  with 
well -covered  ribs  and  shoulders,  over 
which  he  throws  a  bright-patterned  shawl- 
piece  for  his  day  dress.  As  he  does  this 
his  necklet  of  pipe-coral  beads,  aod  heavy 
armlets  of  bright  brass,  twinkle  in  the 
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sunlight.  He  stalks  out,  and  the  two 
white  men  proceed  to  discuss  their  early 
breakfast,  which  with  both  is  nothing 
heavier  than  the  yoke  of  a  raw  egg  beaten 
up  in  gin.  After  this  the  assistant  shuffles 
round  under  the  verandah  to  the  door  of 
the  great  store  or  **  cargo  '*  room,  as  it  is 
called,  before  which  the  men  are  already 
squatted  in  two  long  rows,  with  their  bun- 
dles of  trade  beside  them.  They  rise  with 
a  murmur  of  approval  as  the  white  man  un- 
fastens the  letter  padlock  of  the  door  — 
a  lock  which,  requiring  no  key,  prevents 
any  surreptitious  opening  of  the  door  — 
and  all  try  to  crowd  into  the  room,  where 
the  foremost  are  brought  up  by  a  rail 
which  fences  them  from  the  treasures  the 
room  contains. 

There  are  shelves  upon  shelves  of 
pieces  of  panuo  da  costa  —  blue-and- 
white  figured  cottons  —  cotton  stripes  and 
checks ;  cotton  domestics,  colored  and 
plain;  satin  stripes;  blue  and  red  baft; 
handkerchief  and  shawl  pieces;  fancy 
prints ;  fancy  rugs  and  blankets ;  and  other 
descriptions  of  common  cotton  goods.  On 
the  floor  piled  against  the  wails,  are  cases 
of  French  flint  muskets,  thin  brass  rods 
and  brass  ware,  machets,  knives,  beads, 
gin,  liqueurs,  casks  of  rum,  crates  of  earth* 
enware,  and  an  assortment  of  odds  and 
ends,  from  imitation  jewellery  to  pocket 
looking-glasses.  Separate  from  the  factory 
is  the  powder-house. 

When  a  sufficient  number  of  the  men 
have  crowded  into  the  room  to  fill  the 
space  before  the  rail,  they  are  admitted 
through  it  by  the  headmen,  and  scjuat  in 
squads  upon  the  floor  before  the  weighing- 
machine,  at  which  the  trader  takes  his 
seat;  while  his  assistant  stands  at  the 
shelves,  ready  to  redeem  the  little  chits 
or  **  books,"  as  they  are  called,  which  the 
senior  man  will  give  for  the  number  of 
*Mongs"  which  he  may  agree  to  pav  to 
each  roan  for  his  produce.  The  proauce 
—  in  little  mat  bags  containing  from  ten 
to  thirty -two  pounds  (an  arroba\  and 
sometimes  but  a  handkerchief  full  of  rub- 
ber,  peanuts,  or  gum  copal  —  be  puts  into 
the  scale.  If  it  is  satisfactory  in  quality 
it  is  bargained  for  in  the  *'  longs  "  referred 
to  —  so  many  for  so  many  pounds  of  pea- 
nuts, rubber,  or  gum,  according  to  the 
value  of  the  produce.  On  the  first  bargain 
made  there  depends  much,  as  the  most 
experienced  and  wily  old  black  usually 
oners  the  first  bag  of  produce  of  each 
kind.  By  the  price  he  obtains  all  the 
others  are  guided,  and,  where  there  are 
more  factories  than  one  in  a  station,  where 
be  goes  they  all  follow. 


After  the  bag  of  produce  is  bought  or 
"passed  in,"  as  the  term  is,  it  is  paid  for 
in  the  various  articles  of  the  trade,  at  the 
discretion  chiefly  of  the  trader  —  that  is 
to  sav,  no  native  can  have  his|[produce 
paid  for  solely  in  one  article  of  trade.  He 
cannot  have  all  cloth,  or  all  muskets,  or 
all  powder ;  but  he  must  take  a  selection 
of  articles,  the  relative  values  of  which 
are  fixed  by  the  "  long,*'  the  standard  of 
quantity  and  quality.  This  consists  of 
six  yards  of  common  cotton  cloth,  or 
panno  da  costa;  less  of  finer  cloth,  ac- 
cording to  quality ;  more  of  coarser  cloth ; 
and  so  on  until  every  article  of  the  trade 
to  muskets  and  gunpowder,  the  most  valu- 
able in  it,  are  disposed  of  in  relation  to 
the  "long." 

As  the  bags  are  rapidly  passed  in,  the 
contents  are  emptied  out  in  heaps  on  a 
clear  space  of  the  floor,  and  then  the  ivorv 
men,  or  "bush men"  as  they  are  callea, 
knowing  they  have  the  more  valuable  arti- 
cle to  sell,  though  small  in  Quantity  in  the 
present  case,  come  forward,  and  one  of 
them  unslings  the  tusk  he  has,  and  places 
it  in  a  spring  balance.  It  is  examined  for 
cracks,  and  the  hollow  root  probed  for  mud 
or  stones,  and  after  the  weight  is  got  at,  a 
"  mouth  "  or  ofiEer  is  made  to  the  native 
"gentlemen,"  or  brokers  of  the  cabucca^* 
in  three  articles  of  trade  —  muskets,  pow- 
der, and  cloth ;  so  many  muskets,  so  many 
kegs  of  powder,  so  many  yards  of  cloth,  ac- 
cording to  the  weight  of  the  "  tooth  "  and 
the  value  of  ivory.  This  is  called  the 
"  bundle,"  which  is  afterwards  divided  into 
a  great  many  articles  of  trade,  according 
to  fixed  rules  between  the  white  traders 
and  the  "gentlemen"  or  brokers,  and  at 
each  exchange  these  "gentlemen"  and 
the  headmen  of  the  factory  keep  some- 
thing for  themselves  from  the  "  bushmen." 
The  method  of  buying  ivory  is  distinct 
from  that  of  buying  any  other  kind  of 
produce,  and  is  intricate,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  made  so  partly  in  order  to  puzzle  the 
"bushmen"  as  to  the  real  value  of  the 
ivory  they  have  to  sell.  These  "bush- 
men "  bring  it  from  the  very  far  interior, 
whence  they  have  travelled  for  months, 
and  are  easily  bewildered,  being,  natu- 
rally, not  nearly  so  sharp  as  the  men  of 
the  coast  tribes,  who  bring  in  the  lesser 
kind  of  produce,  and  every  man  of  whom 
is  a  born  haggler. 

As  with  the  other  kinds  of  produce, 
what  is  given  for  the  first  lot  or  "  tooth  " 
offered  is  the  criterion  of  the  relative 
value  of  all,  and  so  difficult  is  it  to  fix  a 
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price,  and  so  loog  a  haggle  takes  place, 
that  the  "  gentlenaeo  "  are  told  more  than 
once  to  take  it  away.  But  they  always 
come  back  to  the  charge,  asking  another 
keg  of  powder,  or  another  gan,  and  com- 
ing down  to  a  bottle  of  gin  or  a  *Mong*'  of 
cloth,  and  then  to  something  for  *'  top  "  of 
the  **  bundle,"  which  is  always  expected, 
and  then  the  "dash,*' or  further  present, 
and,  top  of  all,  the  matabicho  (Portuguese, 
**kill-the-worm  "),  or  drink.  In  fact,  there 
is  no  end  to  the  *'  squeezing  "  to  which  the 
white  man  is  subject  in  the  trade  with 
these  people,  and  this  not  only  in  ivory 
but  in  everything.  Indeed,  the  trader  has 
to  be  very  wary  to  prevent  being  over- 
reached, and  finding  when  he  makes  up 
his  prices  that  the  cost  of  the  goods  he 
has  paid  away,  and  the  freight,  and  the 
charges,  have  been  too  much  for  the  mar- 
ket value  in  England  of  the  produce  he 
has  bought. 

It  is  well  on  to  noon  before  the  last 
tooth  is  bought  and  paid  for,  and  the 
crowd  of  natives,  who  have  been  storming 
and  laughing,  chattering  and  grumbling 
by  turns,  are  turned  out  into  the  yard, 
with  their  goods  on  their  heads,  to  take 
their  way  to  the  **  town."  When  ail  are 
out,  the  cargo-room  door  is  locked,  and  the 
white  men  return  to  the  dwelling  part  of 
the  house,  where  the  native  boys  are  set- 
ting breakfast  for  them. 

After  each  man  has  had  his  bath  of 
river  water,  and  has  got  into  the  costume 
of  the  coast  —  white  duck  trousers  and  a 
cotton  shirt  —  he  sits  down  to  his  meal  of 
palm-oil  **chop,"*  canned  meats  and  but- 
ter, English  bacon  and  ham,  and  bread 
baked  by  the  cook,  all  set  out  on  a  long 
table  in  the  big  room,  the  walls  of  which 
are  ornamented  by  two  stands  of  rifles, 
while  round  their  butts,  and  ranged  by  the 
skirting-board,  are  rows  of  beer,  porter, 
and  brandy  bottles,  so  as  to  be  handy, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  under  the  eyes  of 
their  owners,  whose  most  cherished  pos- 
sessions, along  with  a  cask  of  soda-water, 
they  are. 

The  furniture  of  the  room  is  of  the  com- 
monest—  a  sofa  and  a  few  cane  chairs. 
Outside  of  the  glassless  windows  is  the 
real  lounging-place  of  the  house  —  the 
verandah,  on  which  are  long  canvas  chairs, 
and  in  one  corner  hammocks  slung  on 
bamboo  poles  ready  for  resting  or  travel- 
ling in. 

Through  the  verandah  the  sea  breeze 
blows  freshly,  tempering  the  midday  heat 
of  ninety  degrees,  and  sending  the  trader 

•  "Chop"  meaas  food  generally. 


asleep,  while  his  assistant  goes  again  to 
the  hot  and  close  smelling  cargo-room  to 
pay  away  the  barter  for  the  daily  rations 
of  the  many  servants  —  so  many  glass 
beads  and  a  bottle  or  two  of  rum,  accord- 
ing to  each  man's  degree.  With  the 
beads  and  the  rum  the  men  buy  their 
"chop"  from  the  native  "town"  folk, 
from  whom  the  assistant  picks  up  what 
fresh  provisions  he  can  for  himself  and  for 
his  master.  These  consist  chiefly  of  small 
fowls,  tough  and  lean ;  woolless  and  skinny 
sheep ;  and  now  and  again  a  small  deer  or 
a  brace  of  red-legged  partridges.  Beef 
is  almost  unknown,  unless  a  bullock  is 
brought  to  the  "point"  by  the  ivory  neo. 

When  the  rations  are  distributed,  pro- 
visions paid  for,  and  the  produce  bagged 
and  marked,  the  day's  work  is  over  for  tbe 
time  for  the  assistant,  and  be  also  retires 
for  his  siesta,  which  lasts  until  the  sua  is 
fairly  over  the  vast  horizon  of  water  to  tbe 
west. 

When  both  men  are  refreshed  they 
turn  their  thoughts  to  work  in  hand,  or  to 
the  punishment  of  the  wretch  at  tbe  gon- 
carriage;  or,  maybe,  the  native  village 
king,  under  whose  nominal  protection  tbe 
factory  is,  makes  his  appearance  with  a 
ragged  crew,  whose  reception  necessitates 
much  "palaver"  and  drink  before  tbey 
will  depart. 

With  the  darkness  come  coolness  and 
dinner,  which  is  a  repetition  of  breakfast, 
with  tobacco  and  grog  after  it  until  tbe 
watch  is  set  for  the  night.  Then  tbe 
headmen  make  their  appearance  for  a  ma- 
tabicho, and  maybe,  with  news  of  a  big 
cabucca  or  of  plenty  of  trade  for  the  mor- 
row, which  information  they  impart  squat- 
ted on  their  heels  on  the  floor,  the  lamp* 
light  lighting  up  their  black  faces  and 
glistening  on  their  bangles  and  coral. 

Then  they  go  o£E  to  their  huts  and  to 
their  mats,  and  the  trader,  after  a  last 
look  round  the  quiet  factory,  and  listening 
for  the  cry  of  the  watch,  also  retires  to 
sleep,  hushed  by  the  gentle  rustle  of  tbe 
night  breeze  blowing  off  the  land,  and  h¥ 
the  heavy  murmur  of  the  ceaseless  soli 
which  now  gleams  phosphorescent  on  the 
beach,  and  crests  with  light  the  big  roll- 
ers far  out  at  sea  under  a  starry  sky. 


From  The  Spectttor. 
WINE  MANUFACTURING. 

Some  three  or  four  years  since,  tbe 
Paris  police  des  mceurs  made  a  grand  raid 
among  the  wine-dealers  of  the  capital,  and 
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carried  off  samples  of  their  wares,  many 
of  which,  00  being  analyzed,  were  found 
to  be  either    shamefully  *'  watered  "   or 
largely  adulterated  with  substances  hurt* 
ful  to  health.    The  delinquents  were  of 
course  fined,  and  their  chief  desire  was 
doubtless  to  let  the  untoward  event  be  as 
speedily  as  possible  forgotten.    One  how- 
ever, by  a  stroke  of  genius  which  would 
not  have  disgraced  Napoleon  himself,  con- 
trived not  alone  to  pluck  the  flower  safety 
from  the  nettle  danger,  but  to  turn  his 
disgrace  to  profitable    account.    A   few 
days  after  this  gentleman's  conviction,  his 
customers  received  circulars  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect :  "  Having  been  fined  for 
selling  adulterated  wine,  and  thereby  con- 
vinced that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  I 
beg  leave  to  inform  you  that  I  shall  hence- 
forth deal  exclusively  in  sound  and  pure 
wines.     I  have  revised  my  prices  accord- 
ingly, and  trust  to  be  favored  with  a  con- 
tinuance of  your  custom,  for  I  assure  you, 
on    the    faith    of  an    honest    man,    that 
neither  1  nor  any  of  my  competitors  can 
give  you   an   unsophisticated  article  for 
less  money."    The  frankness  and  humor 
of  the  "  honest  man's  "  confession  so  tick- 
led his  customers  that  they  did  more  busi- 
ness with  him  than  before ;  and  an  inci- 
dent which  threatened  to  ruin  his  trade 
was  the  means  of  considerably  increasing 
his  profits.     But,  after  all,  he  must  have 
been  an   inartistic  practitioner;  for  it  is 
quite  possible  to  sophisticate  wine  without 
either  injuring  the  drinker's  health  (un- 
less he  drinks  too  much)  or  (which,  from 
the  wine-dealer's   point  of  view,  is  still 
more  important)  running  the  slightest  risk 
of  detection  or  exposure.    The  process 
by  which  this  result  is  achieved  is  known 
as  "cutting,"  —  in  other  words,   mixing 
the  juice  of  the  grape  with  a  liquor  dis- 
tilled from  currants  and  raisins.    When 
blended  according  to  the  rules  of  art  the 
concoction   not  only  presents  the  taste 
and  appearance  of  the  genuine  article,  but 
is  intrinsically  so  like  it  that  the  cleverest 
analyst  is  unable  to  detect  the  fraud.     As 
for  the  ordinary  consumer,  no  blending  is 
necessary;  he  swallows  vin  aux  raisins 
without  the  least  suspicion  that  he  is  not 
drinking  excellent  vin  ordinairty  Macon, 
or  Bordeaux,  according  to  the  flavor  which 
has  been  imparted  to  it,  or  the  price  which 
he  pays.    The  inventor  of  the  system  is 
M.  Joseph  Audibert,  of  Marseilles ;  and 
in  a  brochure*  which  has  gone  through 
eight  editions,  he  gives  full  directions  for 


*  UAit  de  faire  les  Vins  avec  les  Raisins  Sees. 
Msrieille:  Douest 


conducting  the  new  trade  with  safety  and 
success.  In  his  opinion,  no  occupation 
can  well  be  more  legitimate  than  that  of 
making  currant  wine,  and  vending  it  as 
the  unsophisticated  juice  of  the  grape; 
and  that  he  is  not  alone  in  this  opinion  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  south  of 
France,  wine  factories  may  be  counted  by 
hundreds.  *'The  result  of  my  labors," 
he  exclaims  triumphantly,  '*has  been  to 
provide  agriculturalists,  stricken  by  phyl- 
loxera, with  the  means  of  procuring  an- 
other vintage,  and  to  show  merchants  and 
dealers  how  useful  to  them  is  this  wine, 
wherewith  one  may  imitate  every  sort  of 
foreign  wine  so  exactly  that  one  cannot 
distinguish  the  true  from  the  false." 

The  dried  grapes  most  largely  employed 
in  the  manufacture  are  those  of  Corinth ; 
in  plain  English,  the  best  currants  vended 
by  grocers,  and  used  by  housekeepers 
for  the  confection  of  cakes  and  puddings. 
The  currants  of  Thyra,  Samos,  and  Vourla 
are  also  in  vogue  ;  but  the  Corinthian  fruit 
is  both  the  best  and  the  most  easily  ma- 
nipulated. Moura  flowers  have  also  been 
tried ;  but  the  outcome  was  not  satisfac- 
tory, the  liquor  produced  from  them  hav- 
ing a  bitter  taste  **Jii/  generis  and  trls 
prononcin^  All  the  same,  these  Moura 
flowers  have  their  use ;  they  are  some- 
times fraudulently  mixed  with  genuine 
currants,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  ingenious 
gentlemen  who  make  a  speciality  of  im- 
parting to  currant  wine  the  taste  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  best  home  and  foreign 
vintages.  The  process  of  manufacture 
consists  essentially  in  adding  to  the  cur- 
rants water  of  a  certain  temperature,  let- 
ting it  ferment,  and  then  proceeding  as 
if  the  resulting  must  were  the  must  of 
ordinary  grapes.  But  the  details  are 
somewhat  complicated,  involving  the  use 
of  apparatus  and  a  manipulation  which 
can  only  be  successfully  undertaken  by  an 
expert.  On  a  small  scale,  however,  any- 
body who  gives  his  mind  to  the  matter 
and  uses  none  save  the  very  best  currants 
can  easily  make  a  very  fair  wine.  The 
quantity  of  water  in  which  the  currants 
are  infused  is  of  course  regulated  by  the 
strength  of  the  liquor  it  is  desired  to  pro- 
duce. Thus,  if  you  want  a  wine  having 
from  nineteen  to  twenty  degrees  of  alco- 
holic strength,  you  must  add  one  hundred 
and  fifty  litres  of  water  to  one  hundred 
kilogrammes  (one  hundred  and  ten  pounds) 
of  currants ;  whereas,  if  you  are  content 
with  an  alcoholic  strength  of  fourteen  to 
fifteen  degrees,  you  will  use  two  hundred 
and  twenty  five  litres  of  water,  and  so  on. 
M.  Audibert  very  properly  cautions  his 
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clients  against  using  any  sort  of  water 
for  "damping  their  currants/'  —  dirty 
pond  or  pit  water,  for  instance,  nnigbt  im- 
pair the  quality  of  the  decoction.  Dis- 
tilled water,  and  river  water  which  has 
been  allowed  to  settle,  give  the  best  re- 
sults. "All  the  same,"  adds  the  ingen- 
ious inventor,  philosophically,  "any  sort 
of  water  will  do  for  making  wine."  The 
great  drawback  of  raisin  or  currant  wine 
is  its  whiteness ;  so  that  when  red  wine 
is  wanted  —  and  it  is  the  kind  most  in 
demand  —  the  liquor  must  either  be  col- 
ored or  "cut."  The  coloring  is  generally 
effected  by  mixing  the  stalks  and  skins  of 
red  grapes  (after  fermentation)  with  the 
currants,  or  adding  a  little  red  wine  to  the 
must.  The  flowers  of  the  rose  tntnilre 
(Althaea  rosea)  are  employed  for  this 
purpose,  as  also  a  coloring  matter  known 
as  colorant  vinicoU^  sold  at  Marseilles, 
and  guaranteed  to  be  harmless.  Fuch- 
sine,  carmine,  sulphate  of  indigo,  and 
other  noxious  dyes  are  strictly  prohibited 
by  law,  and  used  only  by  low  dealers  and 
other  unprincipled  people.  The  blending 
^-  "  marriage,*'  as  it  is  sometimes  called 
—  of  the  artificial  with  the  natural  article 
is  rather  a  nice  operation,  and  requires, 
for  its  successful  accomplishment,  consid- 
erable care  and  thought.  The  wines  of 
Languedoc  and  Var,?or  example,  by  rea- 
son of  their  redness  and  flavor,  marry 
well  with  the  currant-made  liquid,  which 
may  be  safely  used  for  that  purpose,  in  the 
proportion  of  fifty  per  cent ;  while  deal- 
ers can  add  ten  per  cent,  to  their  stocks 
without  the  least  fear  of  the  coufage  be- 
ing detected  by  the  most  fastidious  of 
their  customers.  Coupa^e,  however,  is 
not  the  only  method  whereby  the  ravages 
of  phylloxera  may  be  in  great  part  re- 
paired. By  judicious  additions  of  sugar, 
distilled  water,  alcohol,  and  tartar,  a  cer- 
tain dealer  has  succeeded  in  raising  the 
yield  of  a  vineyard  which  gives  generally 
no  more  than  sixty  hectolitres  of  wine  to 
two  hundred  and  eighty-five  hectolitres; 
and  another  firm  turned,  not  long  ago  (in 
Sa6ne-et-Loire  and  the  C6te  d'Or),  two 
thousand  hectolitres  of  sugared  water  into 
a  wine  that  deceived  the  great  mass  of 
connoisseurs.  As  may  be  inferred  from 
M.  Audibert's  statement  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  wine  factories  in  the  south 
of  France,  the  fermentation  of  currants 
is  conducted  on  an  extensive  scale,  and 
bids  fair  to  become  an  important  na- 
tional industry.  More  than  one  neigh- 
boring country  has  had  to  take  measures 
for  the  protection  of  native  viticulturists 
from  a  competition  which  is  properly  con- 


sidered fraudulent  and  unfair ;  for  though 
vin  aux  raisins  sees  may  be  pleasant  to 
taste  and  good  to  drink,  it  cannot  be  right 
to  vend  it  as  the  unsophisticated  juice  of 
the  grape.  This  is  the  view  taken  of  the 
matter  by  the  government  of  Geneva, 
which  has  forbidden,  under  penalties,  the 
selling  of  currant  wine  except  for  what  it  is. 
But  how  they  are  to  stop  the  importatioo 
of  properly  "  married  "  wine,  or  prevent 
innkeepers  who  have  both  sorts  of  wioe 
in  their  cellars  from  mixing  the  one  with 
the  other,  does  not  quite  appear  —  as,  al- 
beit the  stuff  made  from  sugar  and  tar- 
tar reveals  its  true  character  to  ordinary 
tests,  artistic  coupages  defy  the  deftest  of 
chemists. 

In  truth,  really  pure,  unfortified  wioe 
is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain ;  for  though 
nobody  suspects  the  proprietors  of  such 
vineyards  as  those  of  Margaux  and  Lafitte 
of  sophisticating  their  products,  the  great 
majority  of  consumers  are  compelled  to 
put  up  with  an  article  much  inferior,  aod 
therefore  much  more  liable  to  be  adulter- 
ated. If  the  commoner  wines  were  mixed 
with  nothing  worse  than  currant  wine,  we 
should,  perhaps,  have  no  serious  cause  of 
complaint,  the  currant  being  simply  a 
dried  grape ;  and  when  "  cutters  "  "  damp  ** 
it  with  distilled  water,  they  are  only  re- 
storing to  the  fruit  the  moisture  of  which 
it  has  been  deprived  by  the  sun.  But 
why  should  not  this  business  be  done  to 
England  ?  Currants  can  be  obtained  as 
easily  in  this  country  as  in.  France,  aod 
we  have  generallv  a  very  fine  crop  of  wa- 
ter. Why  should  not  the  two  be  mixed, 
after  the  directions  of  M.  A udibert,  col- 
ored (for  the  benefit  of  consumers  vbo 
like  to  fancy  they  are  drinking  red  wioeX 
and  sold  as,  say,  "home-made  claret"? 
For  people  who  demand  a  superior  arti- 
cle it  might  be  **  married  **  with  a  good 
French,  or  still  better  (as  being  more 
likely  to  be  genuine^  with  a  good  Austra- 
lian wine.  We  commend  the  idea  to  the 
enterprising  multitude  who  are  always 
ready  "to  go  into  a  new  thing,"  provided 
it  is  likely  to  make  money.  The  saviog 
in  transit  charges  alone  (the  carriage  oi 
water  from  the  south  of  France  to  the 
shores  of  England  must  be  rather  expen- 
sive) would  make  a  handsome  profit,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  economy  that  might  be 
effected  by  dispensing  with  the  services 
of  French  middlemen  and  manipulators. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  that  this 
idea  has  already  been  acted  upon,  to  a 
certain  extent;  for  a  dark  rumor  has 
reached  us  (though  we  hai'e  not  been  able 
to  trace  it  to  any  authentic  source)  that  a 
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certatQ  LoodoD  vinegar  maoufacturer  has 
added  to  his  business  the  makiDg  of  bo- 
gas  wioe  on  the  Aadibert  system,  aod 
that  his  best  customers  are  members  of 
the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
We  need  hardly  say,  however,  that  those 
gentlemen  have  not  the  most  remote  idea 
that  they  are  drinking  either  currant  wine 
or  **  home-made  claret ; "  and  if  they  are 
satisfied,  who  has  a  right  to  complain  ? 


From  The  Gentleman's  Magasine. 
A  THRACIAN  FORTRESS. 

A  FLYING  visit  to  the  Batha  of  Hissar, 
which  I  made  in  August,  1883,  when  re- 
turning to  Philippopolis  from  Shipka  and 
Kezanlik,  had  left  much  of  ray  curiosity 
unsatisfied.  I  had  barely  time  to  walk 
round  the  ruined  walls  and  bathe  in  one 
of  the  hot  tanks  — a  bath  much  needed 
after  my  sweltering,  dusty  journey  ^  be 
fore  1  was  hurried  off  by  my  travelling 
companion,  whose  affairs  required  his 
presence  at  Philippopolis.  At  the  latter 
city  no  information  seemed  to  be  forth- 
coming as  to  the  history  or  antiquities  of 
Hissar,  and  I  was  reluctantly  compelled  to 
await  another  opportunity  for  personal  in- 
vestigation. 

After  an  interval  of  more  than  eighteen 
months,  that  opportunity  presented  itself 
while  I  was  spending  a  few  days  for  the 
sake  of  change  of  air,  in  the  Eastern  Rou- 
melian  capital.  A  young  Hungarian  gen- 
tleman, of  archaeological  tastes  and  an 
inquiring:  mind,  who  had  accompanied  me 
from  Sofia,  suggested  that  we  should  de- 
voie  a  little  of  our  time  to  a  rapid  exami- 
nation of  Hissar,  the  Greek  and  Roman 
coins  which  from  time  to  time  are  found 
there  constituting  an  additional  attraction 
to  him  as  a  numismatic  collector.  Our 
preparations  were  quickly  made,  a  car- 
riage engaged,  and  a  bright  March  morn- 
ing saw  us  rolling  along  the  straight  and 
dreary  Carlovo  road,  with  the  quaint 
Tep^s,  the  conical  hills  on  which  Philip- 
popolis is  built,  and  from  which  the  Ro- 
man city  which  occupied  the  same  site 
took  its  name,  Trimontium,  rapidly  di- 
minishing behind  us.  Our  carriage  de- 
serves a  word  of  description,  as  the 
adopted  type  of  conveyance  in  Bulgaria 
and  Roumelia  since  roads  (or  something 
like  them)  have  existed  in  the  country.  It 
was  a  light  victoria,  the  back  seat  attord- 
ing  rooiii  for  two,  and  the  collapsible  front 
seat  threatening  torture  to  any  unfortu- 
nate third  who  might  be  condemned  to 


make  use  of  it.  Four  raw-boned  horses 
were  harnessed  abreast,  the  two  outer 
ones  running  in  traces  attached  to  serv- 
ing-bars, with  the  reins  loosely  knotted  up 
to  the  rails  at  the  side  of  the  box,  in  such 
a  position  that  our  driver,  a  thin,  long- 
nosed,  woolly-haired  young  Armenian, 
could  steer  them  with  his  feet  in  case  of 
need.  The  harness  was,  as  usual,  in  the 
last  stage  of  rottenness  and  dilapidation, 
and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  very  seldom 
passed  without  our  Jehu  having  to  de- 
scend and  execute  some  summary  re- 
pairs with  a  knife  and  a  piece  of  string. 
The  green  corn  was  hardly  beginning  to 
show,  and  the  spring  rains  had  not  yet 
come  to  refresh  the  dead  and  withered 
grass.  Altogether,  the  aspect  of  the  coun- 
try wa»  very  different  from  what  it  had 
been  when  I  last  passed  that  way  in  har- 
vest-time. Then  the  feathery  maize  was 
still  standing  in  the  fields,  and  the  road- 
sides were  enlivened  here  and  there  by 
thrashing-floors,  where  peasants,  gaily 
clad  Turks,  or  more  sombre  Bulgars, 
were  engaged  in  thrashing  their  newly 
cut  corn  after  the  primitive  manner  of 
their  forefathers,  with  a  string  of  ponies 
running  round  and  round,  or  a  pair  of 
oxen  drawing  a  wooden  sledge.  The  day 
is  perhaps  not  far  distant  when  these 
thrashing  floors  will  be  a  thing  of  the 
past,  for  the  representative  of  a  well- 
known  English  firm  has  already  secured 
orders  in  this  ^district  for  steam-thrashing 
and  other  agricultural  machines. 

All  along  the  road,  and  studding  the 
surrounding  plain,  may  be  seen  ancient 
tumuli  similar  to  those  which  in  the 
Troad  are  dignified  with  the  name  of 
•♦tomb  of  Achilles,"  "tomb  of  Hector," 
aod  so  forth.  Between  Philippopolis  aod 
Hissar  no  less  than  sixty  may  be  seen 
from  the  road,  and  their  number  in  the 
whole  country  must  be  counted  by  thou- 
sands. Some  have  been  opened  by  sa- 
vanis  and  more  by  treasure-hunters,  with 
the  almost  invariably  result  of  a  skeleton 
being  found  buried  below  the  ground 
level,  and  generally  surrounded  by  frag- 
ments of  bronze  arms  and  other  debris  of 
small  interest  or  value.  Occasionally,  the 
finding  of  Greek  and  Roman  pottery  and 
similar  relics  in  these  funeral  mounds 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  this  burial 
custom  of  the  Thracians  survived  their 
subjugation  by  some  time.  The  country 
people  sometimes  excavate  these  tumuli 
from  one  side,  and  utilize  the  cavity  as 
a  granary  or  wine-cellar.  With  tbe  ex- 
ception of  the  slight  difliculties  with  the 
harness  to   which   I   have   alluded,   our 
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drive  was  uneventful.  Passing  through 
the  large  village  of  Tcheperii,  we  baited 
for  lunch  at  a  roadside  khan,  and  shortly 
afterwards  turned  ofiE  the  Carlovo  high- 
road  to  the  left,  to  follow  a  rough  track 
through  the  fields.  About  four  hours 
after  leaving  Philippopolis  we  reached  the 
Catholic  Bulgarian  village  of  Doghanlu, 
where  we  stopped  before  the  house  of 
the  Italian  priest,  Padre  Ludovico,  for 
whom  ray  companion  had  brought  letters 
and  a  present  of  wine  from  the  Austrian 
consul-general  at  Philippopolis.  The 
good  man  was  not  at  home,  we  were  told 
by  a  crowd  of  villagers  who  quickly  col- 
lected ;  he  had  gone  to  a  distant  village 
to  assist  at  the  funeral  of  another  Italian 
missionary  who  had  just  died  after  a  long 
and  painful  illness.  We  could  not  but  re- 
mark the  outward  superiority  in  dress, 
physique,  and  manner  of  these  Catholic 
villagers,  or  Pavlikans  (Paulicians),  as 
they  are  still  called  after  so  many  centu- 
ries, over  their  Orthodox  congeners.  The 
village,  too,  was  cleaner  and  better  built 
than  the  average,  and  boasted  a  stream  that 
was  bridged,  channelled,  and  dammed,  to 
supply  a  water-mill,  as  well  as  a  neatly 
inclosed  cemeterv.  All  this  testifies  to 
the  civilizing  innuence  of  a  priest  like 
Padre  Ludovico,  who  takes  a  keen  inter- 
est in  the  temporal  as  well  as  the  spirit- 
ual interests  of  his  flock.  The  Orthodox 
priest  is  usually  an  ignorant  boor,  whose 
sole  qualifications  for  bis  ofiice  are  a 
more  or  less  parrot-like  knowledge  of  the 
Church  services.  Himself  a  peasant  and 
son  of  a  peasant,  he  has  no  ideas  beyond 
his  sphere,  and  is  satisfied  to  see  these 
things  going.on  in  the  same  old  round  of 
dirt,  ignorance,  and  superstition.  To 
leave  odious  comparisons,  on  learning 
that  the  padre  was  away,  we  drove  on, 
and  passing  through  another  village,  at 
about  five  o'clock  saw  the  evening  sun 
gilding  the  massive  walls  of  Hissar  in  the 
distance.  The  road  leads  up  a  gentle 
slope  to  the  great  southern  gate,  passing 
through  which  we  saw  a  ruined  spiral  stair- 
case on  the  left,  now  used  only  by  the 
Turkish  bekdjis,  who,  when  the  grapes 
are  ripe,  mount  guard  upon  the  wall  over 
the  surrounding  vineyards;  and  immedi- 
ately afterwards  we  were  deposited  at  the 
little  hotel  which  stands  on  the  right  of 
the  road  within  the  walls.  This  hotel  is 
frequented  by  the  more  well-to-do  of  the 
visitors  who  come  for  the  waters  of  His- 
sar during  the  summer  months,  and  is 
clean  and  comfortable.  The  landlord, 
Mockrinski,  is  a  Polish  ex-officer  in  Turk- 
ish service,  whom  some  chance  has  strand* 


ed  to  this  remote  village,  where  be  bat 
taken  root,  and  plants  his  cabbages, 
shoots  and  stufiEs  wildfowl,  and  waits  lor 
visitors  with  great  apparent  resigoatioo. 
As  it  was  not  "the  Hissar  season,**  we 
were  the  only  guests,  and  bad  certaioly 
no  reason  to  complain  of  lack  of  comfort 
or  attention  during  our  short  stay. 

We  devoted  the  whole  of  our  available 
time  to  the  ruins,  making  plans  and 
measurements,  and  copying  inscriptions, 
as  far  as  our  limited  appliances  per- 
mitted* The  notes  which  we  collected 
I  have  since  supplemented  by  reference 
to  the  "Inscriptions  et  Monuments  Fi- 
gures de  la  Thrace,"  Paris,  1871,  a  work 
by  A.  Dumont,  who  is  perhaps  the  only 
archaeologist  who  has  visited  Hissar  since 
Ami  Bou^e  first  called  attention  to  the 
place  some  fifty  years  ago. 

Hissar  Bania,  or  Lidja,  as  it  is  also 
called,  from  a  Turkish  word  signifying 
"warm  spring,"  lies  about  forty  kilom^ 
tres  due  north  of  Philippopolis.  The 
village  itself  occupies  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  ground  enclosed  by  the  ancient 
fortress.  The  latter  covers  the  whole 
flattish  summit  of  a  low  hill,  whose  uni- 
formity is  only  broken  by  a  small  water- 
course, by  which  the  overflow  of  the  warm 
springs  finds  its  way  out  through  the 
southern  wall. 

The  walls,  roughly  speaking,  form  a 
parallelogram,  whose  sides  face  the  four 
cardinal  points,  and  are  over  eight  hun- 
dred yards  in  length.  The  corners  were 
protected  by  round  towers  or  bastions, 
which  are  now  completely  ruined,  but  can 
be  traced  beneath  the  turf  which  covers 
them.  All  down  the  western  side  flows  a 
small  stream,  whose  channel  forms  a  nat- 
ural moat ;  and  on  the  east  there  is  a  steep 
slope  down  to  another  stream  which  passes 
at  an  acute  angle  to  the  wall ;  while  the 
northern  and  southern  walls  were  pro- 
tected by  a  deep  ditch.  The  northern 
side,  being  commanded  by  higher  groood, 
and  most  exposed  to  hostile  attack,  vas 
defended  by  two  parallel  walls  havinj;  an 
interval  of  about  twenty  yards.  These 
walls  are  now  entirely  ruined,  only  a  few 
feet  of  the  foundations,  mostly  covered  bv 
turf,  remaining  to  show  where  they  stood, 
and  the  southern  and  eastern  walls  are 
widely  breached,  the  immense  masses  of 
masonry  which  have  fallen  outwards  sug- 
gesting the  use  of  explosives;  indeed,  it 
IS  very  probable  that  the  Turks  may  have 
blown  up  portions  of  the  walls  with  gun- 
powder to  prevent  this  stronghold  from 
being  ever  utilized  against  them. 

The  southern  and  western  gates  are 
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still  staDding^,  the  latter  almost  intact, 
while  the  position  of  the  two  others  can 
be  traced,  occupying  the  centre  of  their 
respective  walls,  so  that  it  is  probable  that 
the  parallelogram  was  divided  into  four 
quarters  by  two  streets  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles.  The  whole  of  the 
enclosed  space  and  much  beyond  the 
walls  has  been  built  over  at  one  time  or 
another,  and  it  is  impossible  to  excavate 
without  coming  upon  foundations  and 
dibris  of  buildings;  the  entrance  hall  at 
our  hotel,  for  instance,  being  entirely 
paved  with  fine,  large  Roman  tiles  ex- 
tracted from  his  garden  by  the  landlord, 
who  told  us  that  he  had  only  to  dig  where 
he  liked  to  find  as  many  as  he  wanted. 
However,  but  few  relics  of  much  interest 
have  as  yet  been  found,  excepting  a  few 
coins  of  the  later  Roman  and  of  the  Syrian 
emperors,  bronze  fibulae,  and  a  small 
bronze  head,  which  has,  unfortunately, 
disappeared. 

The  fortifications  are  evidently  Byzan- 
tine, but  have  been  raised  upon  earlier 
work,  for  colossal  cut  stones  are  to  be 
found    among   the    foundations   and   all 
round  the  walls,  more  especially  at  the 
southern  gate.    Judging  by  the  well-pre- 
served western  side,  we  may  say  that  the 
average  height   of    the  wall   was    about 
twenty-five  feet,  and  its  thickness  twelve 
feet  at  the  base,  tapering  slightly  upwards. 
It  is  faced  with  alternate  broad  courses  of 
cut  stone  and  narrow  ones  of  thin,  well- 
burnt  bricks.    Along  the  lower  edge  of 
one  of  the  brick  courses  may  be  seen 
small  square  openings  at  regular  intervals ; 
the  mortar  in  which  the  bricks  are  laid  is 
very  thick  and  hard.    As  high  as  a  man 
can  reach,  stones  and  bricks  have  been 
quarried  away  for  centuries,  so  that  the 
upper  portion  of  the  wall  considerably 
overhangs  its  base  in  most  places.     The 
southern  gate,  which  spans  a  hollow  road 
running  down  from  the  village  to  a  bath- 
house without  the  walls,  is  in  excellent 
preservation.    The  arch   itself  is  rather 
narrow,  and  built  entirely  of  brick;  the 
height  of  the  wall  at  this  point  is  about 
forty  feet*    Within,  on  both  sides  of  the 
arch,  are  the  remains  of  winding  stair- 
cases leading  to  the  top  of  the  walls.    At 
intervals  on  the  inner  face  of  each  side 
are  seen  ruined  arches  of  brickwork  ad- 
hering to  the  walls,  which  are  of  greater 
thickness  at  these  points.    These  may  be 
the  remains  of  posts  or  guardhouses  for 
the  manning  of  the  walls  and  the  protec- 
tion  of    postern  gates.      Built   into  the 
southern  gate  at  the  ground  level  on  the 


right  side  as  you  go  out  we  observed  a 
square  stone,  inscribed  on  its  upper  sur- 
face with  Greek  characters.  Only  half  of 
the  inscription  is  visible,  ami  that  is 
somewhat  defaced,  but  we  succeeded  in 
making  a  much  fuller  copy  than  that  pub- 
lished in  Dumont's  "Inscriptions."  It  is 
commemorative  of  the  acts  of  one  Alex- 
ander, a  civic  magistrate  of  the  locality, 
and  from  its  style  is  probably  of  the  later 
Roman  Empire.  Besides  the  aya&y  rvx^ 
with  which  it  commences,  and  the  name 
Alexander,  the  words  (K)u/iap;t«i  •  •  •  iH^) 
ftuamn/v  (sic)  ...  tow  fiev  Aiok  .  .  .  (Diocle- 
tian ?)  KapoevdTf  ,  .  .  yevoficvy^  ^^  Ef^pfftAoc 
^\apx*l  •  •  •  op^atfTi  evijfi  ,  ,  ,  Kcu  tnj  euojoi 
were  decipherable. 

Dumont  also  gives  a  copy  of  a  funerary 
inscription  which  has  been  destroyed 
since  his  visit,  but  which,  from  the  occur- 
rence of  the  word  Koraaiuvaae,  for  "  erect- 
ed," was  manifestly  not  earlier  than  the 
Byzantine  period.  He  also  speaks  of  a 
piscina  of  the  fourth  century  which  es- 
caped our  notice.  The  only  other  inscrip- 
tion known  to  have  existed  at  Hissar  was 
one  in  bad  Latin,  carelessly  carved  on  a 
block  of  Philippopolis  granite,  to  the 
manes  of  Aurelius  Seutes,  a  veteran  of 
the  cavalry  known  as  Singulares  —  **  Vixit 
anos  XXX."  But  even  without  this  proof, 
the  numerous  Roman  fragments  in  the 
cemetery  which  lies  on  the  road  to  the 
neighboring  village  of  Daoudja  would  suf- 
fice to  establish  the  existence  of  a  Ro- 
man station  at  this  place.  Our  hopes  of 
procuring  ancient  coins  were  not  fulfilled, 
for  though  an  application  to  the  headman 
of  the  village  brought  two  elderly  Turks 
to  the  hotel  with  all  the  available  "anti- 
cas  "  of  the  place,  these  turned  out  to  be 
merely  a  few  copper  and  silver  coins  of 
Maximinian  and  Constantius,  of  Philip 
Aridaiis,  the  half-brother  and  successor  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  with  medals  of  the 
town  of  Nicopolis,  and  copper  coins  of 
the  Bulgarian  kingdom,  for  which  their 
happy  possessors  asked  roost  exorbitant 
prices,  which  we  refused  to  give,  as  they 
were  all  to  be  obtained  easily  at  Philip- 
popolis. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  one  having 
means  and  leisure  to  extract  the  inscribed 
block  from  the  southern  gate,  as  well  as 
to  collect  coins  in  the  neighborhood  in 
the  hope  of  finding  local  pieces,  may  throw 
some  light  upon  the  ancient  name  and 
history  of  Hissar.  The  Greek  poet-pa- 
triot Rigas  Pheraios  tells  us,  it  is  true,  in 
his  map  that  the  ancient  name  was  ^SJukti^ 
but  he  gives  no  authority  for  the  state* 
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ment.  So  Htssar  remains  a  puzzle,  for  it 
is  inconceivable,  indeed,  that  a  station  of 
such  manifest  importance,  with  its  muni- 
cipality, its*Roman  garrison,  large  enough 
to  defend  such  extensive  fortifications, 
and  its  hot  baths,  should  have  no  place  in 
history. 

The  baths  enjoy  a  great  reputation  in 
Roumelia,  and  even  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  province.  Mockrinski*s  little  hotel  is 
filled  to  overflowing  during  the  summer 
months,  and  the  village  contains  a  large 
and  increasing  number  of  khans  for  the 
poorer  visitors.  There  are  a  quantity  of 
hot  springs  in  the  neighborhood,  round 
the  l>est  of  which  bath-houses  have  been 
erected  by  the  commune,  which  works 
them  for  its  own  profit,  while  outside  the 
wall  on  the  east  side  are  a  couple  of  open 
tanks  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  too 
poor  to  pay  the  small  admission  fee.  The 
water  is  very  hot,  and  slightly  sulphurous, 
and  is  said  to  be  very  efiicacious  in  cases 
of  rheumatism.  The  natives,  of  course, 
declare  that  it  is  a  cure  for  every  ill  to 
which  flesh  is  heir;  but  as  both  my  friend 
and  myself  were  in  robust  health  we  could 
not  give  it  a  fair  trial. 

It  was  with  regret  that  we  said  good-bye 
to  Mockrinski  and  his  hotel,  for  our  stay 
had  been  a  pleasant  one,  and  creature 
comforts  had  not  been  wanting.  Our  re- 
turn journey  was  a  repetition  of  the  first, 
with  the  exception  that  we  found  Padre 
Ludovico  at  home  again  at  Doghanlu,  and 
spent  half  an  hour  with  him  while  he  told 
us  of  his  solitary  life,  a  self-sought  ban- 
ishment of  five-and-twenty  years,  of  the 
months  he  spent  without  seeing  a  civilized 
face,  the  difficulties  caused  to  his  poor 
peasants  by  vexatious  legislation,  and  the 
etforts  he  was  making  to  build  a  new 
church  for  his  increasing  congregation. 
But  all  this  had  not  told  much  upon  the 
cheery  little  man's  spirit,  and  it  was  with 
a  beaming  face  and  a  warm  shake  of  the 
hand  that  he  bade  us  "  Addio!''  keeping 
us  waiting,  however,  for  a  few  minutes, 
until  his  gardener  brought  a  huge  bunch 
of  fine  celery  for  the  Austrian  consul-gen- 
eral's table. 

The  collapses  and  smashes  in  the  har- 
ness were  more  numerous  than  ever,  but 
they  were  always  repaired  by  our  coach- 
man in  the  same  summary  fashion ;  and 
as  night  was  falling  we  crossed  the  bridge 
over  the  Maritza,  and  jolted  up  the  stony 
bazaar  of  Philippopolis,  sunburnt  and  hun* 
gry,  and  with  none  but  pleasant  recollec- 
tions of  our  outing. 

Robert  W.  Graves. 


From  The  Specutor. 
BEAU  BRUMMELL. 

We  are  seldom  more  deceived  than 
when  we  try  to  compare  our  own  genera* 
tion  either  for  good  or  for  evil  with  one 
of  those  that  have  gone  before  it.  The 
necessary  conditions  of  a  just  comparisoQ 
are  absent.  It  is  impossible  to  be  thor- 
oughly informed ;  it  is  equally  impossible 
to  be  thoroughly  impartial.  Our  self  cen- 
sure and  our  self-praise  are  alike  apt  to 
be  exaggerated  and  unfair.  Still,  there 
are  matters  upon  which  we  may  be  per- 
mitted, with  the  reserve  that  they  concern 
manners  rather  than  morality,  to  congrat- 
ulate ourselves.  We  may  claim  a  distinct 
improvement,  for  instance,  in  the  com- 
mon sense  at  least  of  society  that  the 
creature  which  our  fathers  or  grandfathers 
called  a  **  beau  **  is  extinct.  We  say  that 
it  is  extinct,  though  we  are  perfectly  well 
aware  that  species  closely  resembling  it 
exist,  as,  indeed,  they  have  always  exist- 
ed. Alci blades  was  a  **beau,"  with  his 
curled  and  perfumed  locks,  his  gorgeous 
tunics,  his  shield  inlaid  with  ivory  and 
gold.  But  then  he  was  a  distinguished 
citizen.  Some  at  least  of  his  extrava- 
gances —  the  seven  chariots,  for  instance, 
which  he  ran  simultaneously  in  the  Olym- 
pic course  —  were  a  national  distinction. 
He  was  an  effective  orator,  and,  to  say 
the  least,  a  capable  general.  Had  be 
been  a  mere  fop,  he  certainly  would  not 
have  been  a  success.  And  the  **beaa" 
of  to-day,  or  even  of  the  days  which  only 
the  oldest  among  us  can  remember,  has, 
and  always  has  had,  to  be  something  more 
than  a  fop  if  his  notoriety  was  to  be  of 
any  use  to  him.  Lord  Beaconsfield  and 
Lord  Lytton  in  their  youth,  and  even 
somewhat  beyond  their  youth,  were  fops; 
but  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  their 
eccentricities  and  extravagances,  their 
stays,  their  gorgeous  vests,  their  padded 
coats,  and  many-colored  overcoats,  would 
have  won  but  a  passing  stare  from  their 
own  generation,  and  been  utterly  forgot- 
ten by  the  next,  but  that  they  were  the 
surface  oddities  of  men  who  had  won,  or 
were  likely  to  win,  distinction  in  politics 
or  literature.  And  the  "  beau  "  of  to-day, 
whom  we  recognize  under  the  name  of 
the  **  aesthete,"  must  have  something  to 
show  beyond  his  sunflowers  or  lilies,  and 
the  delicately  assorted  tints  of  his  gar- 
ments. He  must  be  either  artist  or  poei; 
for  the  ruder  or  severer  taste  of  the  new 
democracy  seems  to  discourage  personal 
display  in  its  leaders,  and  regards  askance, 
if  it  does  not  condemn,  a  flower  in  the 
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bottonhole  of  a  statesman.    His  art,  it  is 
true,  may  be  feeble,  and  bis  verse  indif- 
ferent, or  worse;  but  be  must  have  at 
least  the  claim.     It  will  not  be  enouj^h  to 
parade  a  person,  however  gifted  by  na- 
ture,   however    tastefully    or    brilliantlv 
adorned   by   art.     But  Beau    Brummell, 
whose  curious  life  by  the  late  Captain 
Jesse  has  just  been  republished  in  an  edi- 
tion of  appropriate  costliness,*  was  noth- 
ing but  a  beau;  and  Brummell  was  the 
most  perfect  specimen,  if  he  was  the  last 
of  his  kind.     The  best  known  of  his  pred- 
ecessors.  Beau  Nash,  had  performed  other 
functions  besides  that  of  being  ornament- 
al.   We  may  not  be  inclined  to  assign  a 
very  high  rank  among  human  occupations 
to  the  calling  of  a  master  of  ceremonies. 
Yet  it  has  —  or  at  least  had  —  its  utility. 
Nash  gave  the  air  of  fashion,  and  there- 
fore of  prosperity,  to  the  assembly  room 
and  pump-room  of  Bath.     The  city  re- 
garded him,  and  not  without  reason,  as  its 
second  founder,  and  paid  him  appropriate 
honors  in  life  and  death.     In  the  species, 
as  finally  and  fully  developed  in  Brum- 
mell, the  organ  of  utility,  so  to  speak,  has 
disappeared ;  we  see  the  fop,  and  nothing 
else;  but  we  see  him  becoming,  to  the 
shame  of   his  generation,  on   the    mere 
strength  of  his  foppery,  a  power  in  soci- 
ety.   The  history  of  his  success  seems 
almost  incredible  as  we  read  it;  we  look, 
but  we  look  in  vain,  for  personal  qualities 
which  may  help  us  to  account  for  it,  and 
we  are  forced  to  attribute  it  to  the  stu- 
pendous and  exceptional  folly  of  the  times 
in  which   he  flourished.     His   birth  was 
not  distinguished,  for  though  his  father 
was  a  successful  placeman,  his  grandfa- 
ther had  been  a  confectioner,  and  had  let 
lodgings   in   Bond  Street.     He  was   not 
rich,  for  his  fortune  never  amounted  to 
more   than   ;£ 30,000,  and  was  soon   im- 
paired by  extravagance  and  play;  his  lit- 
erary ability  was  not  more  than  hundreds 
of  his  contemporaries  possessed,  and  did 
not  reach  beyond  writing  indifferent  vers 
de  socidti*    Still  he  set  himself  the  task 
of  conquering  the  social  world  of  his  day, 
and  this  task  he  accomplished.     His  biog- 
rapher is  careful  to  defend  him  from  the 
charge  of  being  a  dandy;  and  if  a  dandy 
means  an  extravagant  dresser,  he  is  suc- 
cessful   in    his    defence.     Extravagantly 
dressed  means  ill-dressed;  and  the  age, 
with  all  its  follies,  was  not  so  foolish  as 
to  elect  an  ill-dressed  man  as  the  dictator 


*  The  Life  of  George  Brummell,  Esq.,  commonly 
called  Beau  BrummelL  By  Captain  Jesse.  Revised 
and  Annotated  Edition,  a  vols.  London:  John  C 
Nimmo.    1886. 


of  its  social  conxtenances,  Brummell,  says 
Captain  Jesse,  **  determined  \%  be  the 
best-dressed  man  in  London  ; "  and  after 
getting  rid  of  the  natural  weakness,  which 
at  first  beset  him,  of  changing  his  dress 
too  frequently,  be  attained  his  object. 
This  made  him  the  intimate  friend  of 
princes,  the  arbiter  elegantiarum  whose 
mere  greeting  was  a  passport  into  the 
most  exclusive  society,  and  had,  there- 
fore,  a  value  beyond  money.  "  You  owe 
me  five  hundred  pounds,"  said  a  man  who 
sought  the  entrie  into  the  circle  of  fash- 
ion to  the  beau,  when  his  career  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  "  I  have  paid  you," 
said  Brummell.  **Paid  me!"  said  the 
man,  "when?"  "When?"  answered 
Brummell.  "  Why,  when  I  was  standing 
at  the  window  at  White's,  and  said  as 
you  passed,  *  Ah,  how  do  you,  Jemmy?'" 
Wit,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  conditions  of 
social  success,  and  Brummell  had  some 
sort  of  claim  to  it.  Yet,  unless  even  more 
than  usual  of  its  spirit  has  evaporated, 
his  wit  is  barely  distinguishable  from  im- 
pudence. This  quality  rose  in  him  almost 
to  the  height  of  an  inspiration,  and  pro- 
duced, if  nothing  else,  at  least  that  sense 
of  incongruity  which  is  one  of  the  neces- 
sary conditions  of  effective  humor.  Here 
is  a  story  which  has  the  merit  of  being 
less  hackneyed  than  most  that  are  told 
about  him.  An  ex-officer  in  the  army, 
who  had  had  the  misfortune  to  have  his 
nose  shot  or  sabred  ofiE  in  the  Peninsula, 
was  told  that  Brummell  had  reported  of 
him  that  he  had  never  held  a  commission, 
but  was  nothing  more  than  a  retired  hat- 
ter. He  called  upon  the  beau  and  de- 
manded satisfaction.  Brummell  promptly 
and  energetically  denied  that  he  had  ever 
spread  the  disparaging  rumor.  But  when 
the  captain  was  about  to  take  his  leave, 
gratified  with  his  success,  Brummell  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  door,  and  again  afiirmed 
that  the  report  was  false,  giving,  however, 
this  reason,  "Now  that  I  think  of  it,  I 
never  in  my  life  dealt  with  a  batter  with- 
out a  nose."  The  social  supremacy  so 
strangely  won  was  not  upset  by  any  re- 
turn of  society  to  common  sense.  Brum- 
mell quarrelled  with  his  royal  patron,  but 
seemed  little  the  worse  for  the  exclusion 
from  the  prince's  circle,  and,  indeed,  was 
thought  to  have  come  off  rather  the  better 
in  the  quarrel  which  followed  the  old  inti- 
macy. The  beau  ruined  himself  at  the 
gaming  table,  at  which  sums  not  less  than 
his  modest  patrimony  were  nightly  lost 
and  won  with  a  publicity  which  would 
entitle  us  to  be  severe  upon  our  ancestors, 
if  we  could  ignore  our  own  Stock   £x- 
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change.  Brummell  had  no  Parliament  to 
pay  his  debts,  and  was  obliged  to  escape 
them  by  a  hasty  flight  to  the  Continent. 
The  story  of  his  latter  years  exhibits  a 
moral  which  has  no  need  to  be  pointed. 
The  friends  of  his  prosperity  were  not 
unkind,  —  ungrateful  would  scarcely  be 
the  word,  for  he  had  done  nothing  which 
could  call  for  gratitude.  Liberal  presents 
were  sent  to  him ;  and  if  his  fall  had 
taught  him  the  commonest  lesson  of  pru- 
dence, he  might  have  ended  his  days  in 
comfort.  But  he  had  learnt  little  or  noth- 
ing. As  time  went  on  some  of  his  old 
acquaintances  died,  and  some  became  in- 
dinerent  or  weary  of  incessant  demands. 
The  poor  creature  sank  into  more  and 
more  humiliating  depths  of  poverty.  The 
man  whose  wardrobe  had  been  the  admira- 
tion and  envy  of  London  was  reduced  to 
a  single  pair  of  trousers,  and  looked 
decent  only  in  winter,  when  he  could  cover 
the  deficiencies  of  his  wardrobe  with  a 
cloak.    The  Nemesis  of  foppery  was  upon 


him.  The  old  fastidiousness  gave  place 
to  a  neglect  which  made  him  repulsive  to 
his  neighbors,  and  the  man  who  had  made 
a  favor  of  his  very  greeting  was  banished 
to  his  own  chamber,  lest  he  should  ofEeod 
the  guests  of  a  third-rate  inn.  It  is  pleas- 
ant to  find  that  a  little  ray  of  light  cheered 
up  the  last  scene  of  all.  He  was  removed 
to  the  hospital  of  the  Bon  Sauveur,  an  in- 
stitution for  the  treatment  of  the  imbecile 
which  was  managed  by  ao  uncloistered 
sisterhood.  There,  in  the  room  which 
Bourrienne  had  occupied  before  htm,  he 
spent  the  last  eighteen  months  of  his  life. 
"  I  never  was  so  comfortable  in  all  my 
life,**  he  said  to  an  old  acquaintance ;  *'  I 
have  all  I  wish  to  eat,  and  such  a  large 
fire.**  And  there  he  died,  with  a  prayer 
—  almost  the  first,  we  are  told,  which  he 
is  known  to  have  uttered  —  upon  bis  lips. 
One  of  the  silliest,  if  not  of  the  most 
noxious,  phases  of  human  folly  may  be 
said  to  have  reached  in  him  its  roost  char- 
acteristic development. 


We  have  received  from  Mr.  Lawton,  of 
Hull,  a  communication  with  regard  to  pre- 
venting collisions  with  icebergs.  He  has  had 
frequent  opportunity  of  noting  the  phenomena 
of  echoes  by  means  of  steam-whistles,  guns, 
fireworks,  etc,  and  has  received  distinct  echoes 
from  various  surfaces,  some  of  which  were  not 
very  promising.  The  sails  of  vessels  and  an 
approaching  tug-boat,  referred  to  by  Prof. 
Graham  Bell,  are  additional  sources  of  sound- 
reflection,  but  Mr.  Lawton  thinks  that  the  echo 
in  the  case  of  the  latter  must  have  come  from 
some  other  surface  than  the  bows  of  the  boat, 
which,  unless  very  bluff  or  square,  would  have 
a  tendency  to  reflect  the  sound  at  right  angles. 
If  it  be  true  that  in  Atlantic  voyages  the  sound 
of  the  steam-whistle  is  echoed  back  by  the  fog 
itself,  then,  Mr.  Lawton  thinks,  the  echo  from 
an  iceberg  enveloped  in  the  fog  would  be  much 
sharper,  more  abrupt,  and  easily  distinguished 
from  that  returned  by  the  fog,  which,  from  its 
varying  density  and  elasticity,  would  more  re- 
semble a  prolonged  rumble.  The  importance 
of  this  subject,  the  number  of  lives  and  amount 
of  property  at  stake  would  point  to  the  impor- 
tance of  having  every  reasonable  theory  tested 
by  those  most  interested  —  viz.,  shipping  com- 
panies, captains  of  steamers  and  sailing  vessels 
crossing  the  Atlantic  and  those  going  to  Aus- 
tralian and  New  Zealand  by  the  Cape.  In  the 
present  case  this  can  be  very  easily  done  by 
means  of  the  steam- whistle,  ship's  bell,  guns, 
etc.,  in  broad  daylight  near  an  iceberg;  the 
circumstances,  such  as  its  size,  bearing,  and 
distance,  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind ; 
and  then  it  should  be  noted  whether  an  echo 
is  perceptible  or  not.  Mr.  Lawton  appears  to 
have  gone  to  some  trouble  in  bringing  the  sub- 
ject to  the  notice  of  shipping  companies  con- 


cerned, and  of  describing  the  method  of  carry- 
ing out  the  few  simple  experiments  needed  to 
demonstrate  the  value  of  his  theory,  but  ade- 
quate attention  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
eiven  to  his  suggestions.  We  give  them  in  a 
brief  form  here,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be 
fairly  tested  in  the  presence  of  an  iceberg  in 
daylight  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  ship- 
masters to  estimate  the  practicability  of  the 
theory.  He  found  that,  during  artillery  [)rac* 
tice  near  Hull,  the  opposite  Lincolnshire  coast, 
two  miles  off,  returned  echoes.  There  are  no 
objects  of  greater  height  than  a  few  cottages 
there,  and  it  occurred  to  him  the  phenonocnoa 
of  echoes  might  be  utilized  by  vessels  in  ice- 
berg regions  with  more  safety  than  the  tem- 
perature test,  especially  if  the  wind  and  current 
be  from  the  ship  towards  the  berg.  Most  ice- 
bergs will  present  numerous  reflecting  surfaces 
at  right  angles  to  any  passing  ship,  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  these  surfaces  would  echo  a 
short  but  full  blast  of  the  steam- whistle  at  a 
sufficient  distance,  say  one  or  two  miles,  for 
the  8hip*s  course  to  be  slightly  altered  in  case 
the  berg  was  right  ahead  If  such  a  blast  is 
blown  in  daylight  in  the  presence  of  a  berg  for 
purposes  of  experiment,  the  distance  and  bear- 
ing of  the  berg,  and  the  force  and  direction  of 
the  wind  should  be  noted.  If  at  the  tiooe  a 
high  sea  or  swell  prevailed,  the  whistle  should 
be  blown  when  the  ship  is  on  the  crest  of  the 
wave.  As  fog  is  a  better  conductor  of  soand 
than  dry  air,  it  is  when  an  iceberg  is  enveloped 
in  fog,  as  is  often  the  case  on  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland,  that  Mr.  Lawton's  theory,  if 
true,  would  be  of  any  value,  as  it  could  not 
only  indicate  the  distance  of  the  berg  approxi* 
mately,  but  also  its  bearing  from  the  ship. 
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THE   INTERPRETERS,   ETC, 

THE  INTERPRETERS. 


Days  dawn  on  us  that  make  amends  for  many 

Sometimes, 
When  heaven  and  earth  seem  sweeter  even 
than  any 

Man's  rhymes. 

Light  had  not  all  been  quenched  in  France,  or 
quelled 

In  Greece, 
Had  Homer  sung  not,  or  had  Hugo  held 

His  peace. 

Had  Sappho's  self  not  left  her  word  thus  long 

For  token. 
The  sea  round  Lesbos  yet  in  waves  of  song 

Had  spoken. 

II. 

And  yet  these  days  of  subtler  air  and  finer 

Delight, 
When  lovelier  looks  the  darkness,  and  diviner 

The  light 

The  gift  they  give  of  all  these  golden  hours, 

Whose  urn 
Pours  forth  reverberate    rays  or  shadowing 
showers 

In  turn. 

Clouds,  beams,  and  winds  that  make  the  live 
day's  track 

Seem  living  — 
What  were  they  did  no  spirit  give  them  back 

Thanksgiving  ? 

IIL 

Dead  air,  dead  fire,  dead  shapes  and  shadovra, 
telling 
Time  nought ; 
Man  gives  them  sense  and  soul  by  song,  and 
dwelling 
In  thought. 

In  human  thought  their  being  endures,  their 
power 

Abides : 
Else  were  their  life  a  thing  that  each  light  hour 

Derides. 

The  years  live,  work,  sigh,  smile,  and  die,  with 
all 

They  cherish ; 
The  soul  endures,  though  dreams  that  fed  it  fall 

And  perish. 

IV. 

In  human  thought  have  all  things  habitation ; 

Our  davs 
Laugh,  lower,  and  lighten  past,  and  find  no 
station 

That  stays. 

But  thought  and  faith  are  mightier  things  than 
time 
Can  wrong. 
Made  splendid  once  with  speech,  or  made  sub- 
lime 
By  song. 


Remembrance,  though  the  tide  of  change  that 
rolls 
Wax  hoary, 
Gives  earth  and  heaven,  for  song's  sake  and 
the  soul's. 
Their  glory. 
Algernon  Chaeles  Swinburne. 

7Mly  16/A,  1885.         English  lUiutrated  Magaxine. 


FROM    THE    ITALIAN  OF    PLUTARCH.  ON 
HIS  LOST  LOVE. 

The  breeze  refreshing,  and  the  fragiance  sweet« 
And  flowering  beauty  of  the  laurel's  shade, 

My  guiding  star,  and  wearied  life's  retreat. 
Earth's  devastating  death  in  dust  hath  laid. 

As  Phoebus  darkened  by  his  sister^s  veil, 
So  doth  all  kindly  light  my  soul  forsake ; 

And  death  as  death's  sole  antidote  I  hail. 
Such  gloomy  thoughts  doth  love  within  me 
wake. 


One  short,  sweet  slumber,  lady,  thou  hast  slept, 
Then  woke  forever  *mid  those  spirits  blest; 

Who,  in  the  great  Creator's  bosom  wrapt. 
Enjoy  their  long-sought,  everlasting  rest. 

But,  oh,  if  yet  my  humble  rhyme  have  worth. 
To  win  a  place  upon  the  scroll  of  fame, 

'Mid  those  whose  echoes  ne'er  are  lost  00 
earth. 
Perpetual  glory  shall  attend  thy  name. 
Aigosy.  AucE  King. 


SONNET. 

Oh  thou  to  whom  it  hath  been  giv'n  to  know 
All  things  which  chiefly  long'd  to  know  the 

wise. 
Who  know'st  of  love  far  more  than  mothefs' 
eyes 
Revealed  to  us  in  childhood  long  ago, 
Say !  what  is  that  which  we  call  life  below, 
Which  fades  as  clouds  fade  from  the  sum- 
mer skies, 
The  while  we  wonder  what  beyond  them 
lies? 
And  is  that  joy  for  which  we  struggle  so? 
Thou,  who  no  more  requirest  ears  to  hear, 

Nor  eyes  to  see,  nor  tongue  to  speak,  oh.  s>^ 
How  went  it  with  thee?    Was  the  joanjcy 
drear  ? 
And  were  there  tracks  to  guide  thee  on  thy 
way 
To  Wisdom  ?    Tell  us :  art  thou  far  or  near, 
Thou  little  child  who  diedst  yesterday  ? 
Argosy  LENA  MlUUN. 
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From  The  Church  Quarterly  Review. 
LUCA  DELLA  ROBBIA  AND  HIS  SCHOOL.* 

On  a  first  visit  to  Florence,  there  is 
perhaps  nothing  which  charms  us  more 
than  the  glazed  terra-cottas  of  Luca  della 
Kobbia's  invention.  These  medallions 
and  lunettes  of  blue  and  white  porcelain, 
so  unlike  all  other  architectural  decora- 
tions, so  unique  in  their  brightness  and 
transparency,  seem  to  meet  us  everywhere. 
We  see  them  shining  down  upon  us  from 
under  the  frowning  battlements  of  medi- 
aeval towers  or  the  arcades  of  ancient 
hospitals,  set  in  arched  recesses  over 
church  portals  or  studding  the  vaulted 
roof  of  choir  and  side  chapel,  breaking 
the  monotony  of  bare  stretches  of  wall 
and  brightening  the  darkest  corners.  In 
the  most  crowded  thoroughfares,  amid 
the  din  and  clatter  of  the  Borgo  or  the 
confused  cries  of  the  market-place,  we 
look  up  suddenly  and  become  aware  of  a 
gracious  Madonna  and  radiant  child  smil- 
ing down  upon  us. 

When  we  leave  the  streets  to  climb  the 
heights  of  San  Miniato  or  of  cypress- 
crowned  Fiesole,  they  are  with  us  still. 
In  many  a  village  church  or  remote  con* 
vent  shrine  we  come  upon  them,  whether 
we  wander  among  the  Apennines  of  Pistoja 
or  wend  our  way  along  the  green  slopes 
"watered  by  a  thousand  rills'*  of  Dante's 
Casentino.  They  abound  in  the  hills  of 
Lucca,  in  the  country  round  Siena  and 
Volterra,  and  on  the  borders  of  Umbria. 
In  the  March  of  Ancona,  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Apennines,  and  in  the  plains 
on  the  way  to  Rome,  they  are  still  to  be 
seen  here  and  there. 

And  when  in  England  or  France  or 
Germany  we  meet  with  some  isolated 
specimen  of  Della  Robbia  ware  in  public 
museums  or  private  collections,  nothing 
more  recalls  Florentine  scenes  and  Flor- 

*  I.  Les  Delia  Robbia.  Lettr  VU  et  Uur  CEnvrt^ 
d^aprh  d£s  Docununtt  ItUdits.  Par  J.  Cavallucci 
et  Kmilb  Molinibr.     Paris,  Librairie  de  TArt,  1884. 

2.  Du  KBHstUr/amiii*  Delia  Robbia.  Von  Wilp 
HBLM  BoDB.  iKuKst  und  KilnstUrt  herausgegeben 
von  Dr.  Robbrt  Dohmb.]    Leipzig,  1878. 

3.  Vite  d^  piii  eccelienii  Pittoriy  Scultorie  Archi- 
Utti.  Scritte  da  Giorgio  Vasari,  con  nuovi  anno- 
tazioni  e  cotnmenti  da  Gabtano  Milanbsi.  Tomo  ii. 
Firenze,  1878 

4.  LeM  Delia  Robbia,  Par  H.  Bardbt  db  Jouv. 
Paris,  1855. 


entine  faces  than  this  essentially  Tuscan 
work. 

There  is  a  wonderful  charm  about  these 
delicately  colored  reliefs,  at  once  so  sim- 
ple and  artless  and  yet  so  instinct  with 
profound  feeling  and  ardent  devotion.  In 
their  purity  and  finish,  in  their  grace  and 
tenderness,  they  breathe  the  very  essence 
of  Florentine  sculpture;  as  Burckhardt 
said,  "They  show  us  the  soul  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  on  its  fairest  side.** 

Of  late  years  this  fascinating  branch  of 
art  has  been  attentively  studied,  and  the 
history  of  the  artist  family  who  made  the 
name  of  Delia  Robbia  illustrious  has  re- 
ceived several  valuable  contributions  from 
di£Eerent  quarters.  Thirty  years  ago  M. 
Barbet  de  Jouy  devoted  an  excellent  mon- 
ograph to  the  subject,  and  by  his  minute 
and  accurate  descriptions  inspired  others 
with  his  zeal  and  enthusiasm.  Since  then 
the  patient  researches  of  Signor  Milanesi 
and  of  Dr.  Bode  have  added  largely  to 
our  sources  of  information,  and  within  the 
last  year  Professor  Cavallucci  and  M. 
Molinier  have  given  us  the  most  complete 
work  which  has  appeared  on  the  subject. 
Not  only  have  they  thrown  light  on  sev- 
eral important  particulars  of  the  family 
history  of  the  Della  Robbias,  but  they 
have  done  good  service  by  separating,  as 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  the  works  of 
the  three  artists  Luca,  Andrea,  and  Gio- 
vanni, who  represent  the  three  different 
stages  of  the  school.  Finally,  they  have 
greatly  increased  the  value  of  their  admi- 
rable volume  by  adding  a  catalogue  of 
their  works,  which  deserves  praise  as  the 
fullest  which  has  yet  appeared,  and  omits 
few  if  any  important  pieces. 

The  fashiot),  still  too  common  in  our 
popular  guide-books,  of  assigning  every 
glazed  terra-cotta  relief  to  Luca  della 
Robbia  had  seriously  damaged  his  repu- 
tation as  an  artist,  and  the  work  of  the 
founder  of  the  school  had  been,  as  our 
authors  say,  **  drowned  in  the  immense 
mass  of  his  followers*  productions.'*  It 
is  part  of  their  task  to  restore  Luca  to  his 
rightful  place,  and  to  remind  us  that  he 
has  other  and  higher  claims  on  our  re- 
membrance than  the  renown  which  he 
enjoys  as  the  inventor  of  the  art  which 
bears  his  name.     If  he  had  never  discov- 
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ered  "the  secret  of  making  clay  eternaV* 
he  would  still  be  oumbered  among  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  Renaissance,  and 
it  is  as  the  sculptor  of  the  singing  chil- 
dren on  the  organ  gallery  of  the  Duomo 
that  he  takes  his  place  by  the  side  of 
Ghiberti  and  Donatello.  Second  only,  in 
vigor  and  originality,  to  these  two  great 
Florentines  who,  like  himself,  stand  on 
the  threshold  of  the  fifteenth  century,  he 
surpasses  both  of  them  in  purity  of  line 
and  finish,  while  in  simplicity,  in  sincerity, 
and  in  the  power  of  blending  ideal  con- 
ception with  the  closest  imitation  of  na- 
ture, he  comes  nearer  to  the  perfection 
of  Greek  art  than  any  sculptor  of  the 
Renaissance. 

It  is  little  we  know  of  Luca's  life,  less 
even  than  that  of  most  of  the  artists 
whose  story  Vasari  has  told.  But  the 
few  touches  with  which  be  fills  in  his 
brief  outline  of  the  great  master's  career 
agree  well  with  the  impression  we  derive 
from  Luca's  own  works. 

We  see  him  there,  gifted  with  a  singU' 
larly  happy  and  harmonious  nature,  free 
alike  from  the  waywardness,  the  irritabil- 
ity, and  the  jealousy  supposed  to  be  com- 
mon to  artists,  scrupulously  exact  and 
just  in  all  his  dealings,  full  of  generous 
admiration  for  his  rivals,  pleasant  and 
friendly  to  all  about  him.  We  see  him 
leading  a  frugal  and  bard-working  Hfe, 
independent  of  princely  patrons,  with  no 
other  aim  but  the  practice  of  his  art  and 
the  education  of  bis  brother's  children, 
which,  next  to  his  work,  he  held  as  his 
most  sacred  duty.  Last  of  all  we  see  him 
at  the  close  of  his  long  life,  held  in  high 
respect  by  his  fellow-citizens  and  brother 
artists,  dying  full  of  years  and  honor  in 
his  own  home  in  his  native  Florence,  to 
whose  service  he  had  given  the  best  he 
had  to  give.  Altogether,  a  picture  which 
it  is  good  and  pleasant  to  contemplate. 

Born  in  1399,  Luca  was  the  son  of 
Simone  della  Robbia,  a  shoemaker,  who 
lived  in  the  Via  Egidio,  a  few  doors  from 
the  great  hospital  which  Folco  Portinari, 
the  father  of  Dante's  Beatrice,  founded 
two  hundred  years  before  in  honor  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  Close  by  was  the 
square  of  the  Duomo  where  stood  Arnol- 
fo's  yet  unfinished  pile  and  that  tower 


which  had  been  Giotto's  last  gift  to  his 
native  city,  with  the  sculptured  stories 
which  ere  long  Luca  himself  was  to  be 
called  upon  to  complete.  And  at  the 
other  end  of  the  street  Lorenzo  Ghiberti 
was  even  then  modelling  his  famoas 
bronze  gates  for  the  Baptistery.  Here 
the  boy  grew  up  in  the  heart  of  old  Flor- 
ence, and,  after  receiving  a  thorough  edu- 
cation in  all  that  was  held  necessary  for  a 
youth  of  his  class,  was  apprenticed  to  the 
aged  Leonardo  di  Ser  Giovanni,  then  the 
best  goldsmith  in  the  city.  But  higher 
ambitions  already  stirred  his  youog  heart, 
and  he  soon  left  the  goldsmith's  shop  to 
work  in  bronze  and  marble,  fired  by  the 
example  of  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  who  proba- 
bly gave  him  his  earliest  training  in  art 

Such  was  the  ardor  with  which  young 
Luca  devoted  himself  to  his  professioo, 
that  Vasari  assures  us  he  forgot  to  eat 
or  sleep,  and  spent  the  day  in  drawing 
and  the  night  in  modelling,  careless  of 
cold  and  hunger.  We  know  nothing  of 
his  earliest  works,  but  by  the  time  he 
was  thirty  his  talents  bad  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Medici.  Oo  their  recom- 
mendation he  was  employed  by  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  cathedral  works  to 
execute  ten  bas-reliefs  for  the  decoration 
of  one  of  the  organ  galleries  under  that 
fair  cupola  which  Brunelleschi  bad  jast 
raised  to  be  the  wonder  of  all  Florence. 
The  commission  for  this  work,  a  grand 
task  for  any  Florentine  master,  was  given 
to  Luca  in  143 1,  and  two  years  later  the 
decoration  of  the  other  organ  gallery  00 
the  opposite  side  was  assigned  to  Dona- 
tello, then  in  the  height  of  his  fame. 
During  the  next  eight  or  nine  years  Loca 
worked  at  these  bas-reliefs,  and  that  his 
employers  were  satisfied  with  the  result 
we  may  infer  from  the  fact  that  the  price 
of  sixty  florins  originally  agreed  upon  for 
the  larger  bas-reliefs  was  raised  to  seventy 
in  consideration  of  the  time  and  labor  ex- 
pended on  them. 

Vasari,  who  saw  both  sets  of  bas-reliefs 
in  their  places  on  the  organ  galleries  of 
the  Duomo,  speaks  with  admiration  of 
the  marvellous  finish  bestowed  by  Loca 
upon  bis  work,  while  he  considers  the 
greater  freedom  and  ruder  character  of 
Donatello's   marbles  as  a  proof  of  the 
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elder  sculptor's  experieoce.     It  is  easy  to 
believe  tiiat  Donatello's  reliefs  may  have 
been   more  effective   when  seen   on  the 
balustrade  of  the  gallery  at  a  great  height 
from  the  ground;  but  we  who  see  them 
on  the  floor  of  the  Bargello  Museum  can 
hardly  think  of  comparing  the  two  series. 
Both  are  fine  works,  worthy  of  the  men 
who  designed  them  and  the  place  they, 
occupied;  but  while  we  may  admire  the 
boldness  of  Donatello's  strokes  and  the 
Bacchanalian  frenzy  which  seems   to  in- 
spire his  dancing  genii,  we  turn  back  with 
ever-increasing  wonder  to  gaze  on  the  ex- 
quisite perfection  of  Luca's  marble  forms. 
These  happy  children  standing  or  sitting 
in  careless  ease  with  their  varied  instru- 
ments  in    their    hands,   these  fair-faced 
boys  and  maidens  blowing  long  trumpets, 
sounding  their  harp  and  lyre,  or  clashing 
their  cymbals  as  they  go,  singing  all  the 
while  for  gladness  of  heart,  breathe  the 
very  spirit  of  music.     Not  a  detail  is  left 
out,  not  a  touch  forgotten.     We  see  the 
motion  of  their   hands   beating  time  as 
they  bend  over  each  other's  shoulders  to 
read  the  notes,  the  rhythmic  measure  of 
their  feet  as  they  circle  hand  in  hand  to 
the   tune  of  their  own  music,   the   very 
swelling  of  their  throats,  as,  with  heads 
thrown  back  and   parted  lips,  they  pour 
forth    their  whole  soul  in  song.     Never 
was  the  innocent  beauty,  the  unconscious 
grace,  of   childhood   more   perfectly  ren- 
dered than  in  these  lovely  bands  of  curly- 
headed    children     thrilled    through    and 
through  with  the  power  and  the  joy  of  the 
melody. 

Long  before  these  immortal  works  had 
left  Luca's  workshop,  fresh  commissions 
came  in  from  all  sides.  Once  more  he 
and  Donatello  were  required  to  compete 
for  the  execution  of  a  colossal  head  to  be 
placed  on  the  top  of  Brunelleschi's  cupola, 
and  when  this  project  was  abandoned  for 
lack  of  funds  a  joint  commission  was  given 
them  to  carve  two  altars  for  the  chapels 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  the  Duomo. 
Ao^ain,  however,  the  money  was  not  forth- 
coming; and  while  Donatello  never  even 
attempted  his  share  of  the  task,  Luca 
only  carved  two  unfinished  bas-reliefs  of 
the  Crucifixion  and  Deliverance  of  St.  Pe- 
ter from  prison,  fine  fragments   bearing 


strong  marks  of  Ghiberti*s  influence,  now 
preserved  in  the  Bargello. 

It  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  Luca,  who 
was  so  often  brought  into  competition 
with  Donatello,  had  the  greatest  admira- 
tion  for  his  illustrious  rival,  and  inspired 
his  own  nephew  Andrea  with  the  same 
veneration.  Long  after  Luca  was  dead, 
and  when  Andrea  himself  was  old,  he 
often  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the  old 
master,  and  told  young  Giorgio  Vasari 
with  pride  that  he  had  been  present  at  the 
great  Donatello's  funeral,  **of  which," 
writes  the  Aretine,  **  I  remember  the  good 
old  man  was  as  proud  as  possible."  In 
May,  1437,  Luca  was  entrusted  with  a  still 
more  honorable  task,  the  execution  of  the 
five  lozenge-shaped  bas-reliefs  which  were 
still  wanting  to  complete  the  series  repre- 
senting the  progress  of  civilization  on  the 
base  of  Giotto's  tower.  All  five  were 
copied  from  Giotto's  own  designs,  and, 
saving  for  the  sharpness  and  clearness  of 
the  work,  and  the  loving  care  with  which 
every  leaf  of  the  foliage  is  carved,  have 
little  in  common  with  Luca's  finer  style. 
We  recognize  the  humor  of  the  great 
painter  in  the  angry  disputants  who  rep- 
resent Logic,  and  the  lazy  duck,  '*  sleepily 
delighted  after  its  muddy  dinner,"  which 
listens  to  the  soul-subduing  strains  of 
Orpheus. 

But  the  longest  and  most  laborious  task 
on  which  Luca  was  employed  in  Sta. 
Maria  del  Fiore  was  the  execution  of  the 
bronze  doors  of  the  sacristy  under  the 
organ  gallery.  These  had  been  originally 
assigned  to  Donatello  in  1437,  and  it  was 
not  until  1446  that  the  administrators  of 
the  Duomo  works,  tired  of  waiting  the 
master's  pleasure,  gave  Luca  the  commis- 
sion. Even  then  many  difficulties  had 
yet  to  be  encountered.  Michelozzo  was 
two  years  casting  the  bronze  for  the  doors, 
and  another  five  years  had  passed  before 
the  sculptor,  Maso,  who  was  employed  on 
the  mouldings  of  the  framework,  had 
ended  his  share  of  the  task.  We  find 
Luca  still  engaged  in  carving  the  panels 
in  1464,  and  he  did  not  receive  his  final 
payment  of  seven  hundred  florins  until 
ten  years  later. 

The  general  design  of  these  bronze 
doors  resembles  that  of  Ghiberti's  gates, 
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but  the  treatment  is  less  pictorial  and  re- 
markable for  a  severity  and  perfect  sym- 
metry more  akin  to  classical  art.  In  the 
upper  panel  of  one  door  the  Madonna 
and  child  are  represented,  on  the  other 
the  risen  Lord,  each  between  adorin;; 
angels  that  remind  us  of  the  Pisani's  re- 
liefs at  Orvieto.  The  eight  other  panels 
contain  sitting  figures  of  the  Evangelists 
and  doctors  of  the  Church  with  attendant 
angels  in  Luca^s  best  manner,  while  small 
heads,  carved  with  the  utmost  skill  and 
delicacy,  fill  the  small  medallions  at  the 
corners  of  each  relief. 

Before  Luca  had  even  begun  to  work  at 
these  gates  he  had  already  entered  on  the 
second  period  of  his  career,  and  had,  in 
Vasari's  words,  enriched  the  world  by 
another  art,  nuova^  utile^  e  bgllissima. 
His  fertile  genius,  ever  seeking  for  new 
means  of  expression,  could  not  rest  con- 
tent with  the  slow  production  of  works  in 
bronze  and  marble.  Some  easier,  less 
costly  material  was  needed  for  the  more 
prompt  and  spontaneous  expression  of 
those  countless  forms  of  beauty  which 
thronged  upon  his  vision,  and  it  is  Luca's 
glory  to  have  discovered  an  art  exactly 
suited  to  his  wants. 

It  has  been  sometimes  supposed  that, 
as  Vasari  intimates,  Luca  della  Robbia 
was  the  6rst  to*apply  a  glaze  of  enamel  \o 
pottery;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  as  long  be- 
fore his  time  majolica  was  manufactured 
in  Italy.  On  the  other  hand,  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  he  was  the  first  to  apply 
this  stanniferous  enamel  to  works  of 
sculpture  in  terra-cotta,  and  thus  give  to 
the  clay  be  moulded  the  charms  of  trans- 
parency and  brightness,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  rendered  it  durable  enough  to 
resist  many  centuries  of  exposure  to  the 
air. 

How  long  he  labored  and  how  many 
times  he  failed  in  his  experiments  we  do 
not  learn,  but  by  1441  his  success  was 
complete,  for  in  that  year  he  was  com- 
manded to  make  a  relief  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion in  glazed  terracotta  for  the  oval 
lunette  above  the  sacristy  of  the  Duomo. 
There  the  work  is  still  to  be  seen  to-day: 
in  the  upper  part  the  risen  Christ  bearing 
the  flag  of  victory  and  attended  by  rejoic- 
ing angels ;  below,  the  Roman  guards,  ad- 
mirably lifelike  figures,  slumbering  round 
the  lifted  stone  and  open  tomb.  Here  the 
figures  are  white  on  a  blue  ground,  and 
little  other  color  is  introduced ;  but  in  the 
relief  of  the  Ascension  which  occupies 
the  lunette  above  the  other  sacristy,  exe- 
cuted by  Luca  three  years  afterwards, 
green  and  brown  and  yellow  are  all  em- 


ployed to  throw  out  the  principal  figures 
and  avoid  confusion. 

In  the  contract  for  this  relief  the  colors 
to  be  used  are  specified,  and  it  is  ex- 
pressly said,  **  Mons  sit  sui  coloris,  arbores 
etiam  sui  coloris"  —  a  fact  which  suffi- 
ciently refutes  the  old  idea  that  Luca  coo- 
fined  himself  solely  to  blue  and  white.  It 
is  true  that,  as  a  rule,  his  figures  are 
white,  and  that  he  employed  other  colors 
only  for  the  subordinate  parts  of  the  pic- 
ture, while  the  tones  he  uses  are  more 
delicate  than  those  of  his  later  followers; 
but  both  in  the  Ave  Evangelists  on  the 
cupola  of  the  Cappella  dei  Pazzi  at  Santa 
Croce,  and  in  the  vaulting  of  the  Cardinal 
of  Portugal's  chapel  up  at  San  Miniato,  we 
find  green  and  violet,  black  and  yellow, 
freely  introduced. 

In  the  two  reliefs  of  the  Duomo  we  feel 
that  Luca  has  already  mastered  his  art. 
The  glaze  is  admirably  laid  on,  the  heads 
of  the  kneeling  apostles  who  watch  the 
ascending  Lord  are  full  of  wistful  and  ar- 
dent devotion,  but  there  is  a  certain  stiff- 
ness and  formality  in  the  grouping,  partly 
arising  no  doubt  from  the  difficulty  of  in- 
troducing all  the  twelve  apostles  and  the 
Virgin,  as  stipulated  in  the  contract,  into 
this  narrow  space.  Luca  is  more  at  home, 
the  charm  which  was  his  special  gift  is 
more  felt,  in  such  works  as  the  Madonnas 
in  the  Via  S.  Agnolo  and  on  the  portals  of 
S.  Pierino,  the  old  church  of  which  Pucci 
sings,  at  the  corner  of  the  Mercato  Vec- 
chio. 

Both,  it  is  evident,  are  among  his  early 
works  in  terra-cotta,  both  are  set  in  those 
garlands  of  richly  colored  flowers  and  foli- 
age which  he  loves  to  represent  in  all 
their  wealth  and  variety  of  hue ;  but  wh'le 
a  simple  wreath  of  jessamine  and  wild 
convolvulus  surrounds  the  one,  the  other 
is  encircled  with  thick  clusters  of  min- 
gled flowers  and  fruit.  Again,  two  angels 
holding  tall  white  lilies  in  vases  stand  00 
either  side  of  one  Virgin,  while  wio^ed 
cherubs  float  about  the  other  and  bend 
adoring  eyes  on  the  fair  child  clasped  in 
his  mother's  arms.  Each  lunette  has  a 
distinct  character  of  its  own,  and  it  is 
hard  to  know  which  is  fairest,  the  more 
royal  and  stately  Virgin  of  the  Via  S. 
Agnolo,  or  the  sweet  Madonna  who  smiles 
down  in  her  divine  graciousness  00  the 
buyers  and  sellers  of  the  old  market-place. 
We  feel  as  we  look  at  these  masterpieces 
of  art  how  admirably  the  fragile  clay  lent 
itself  to  the  expression  of  Luca's  deli* 
cate  feeling,  and  how  truly  these  works 
reflect  the  innate  grace  and  beauty  of  bis 
soul. 
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Every  day  the  new  art  became  more 
popular  with  the  Florentines,  and  Luca 
was  called  upon  to  adorn  one  building 
after  another.  He  still  worked  for  the 
Duomo,  and  in  1448  made  two  statues  of 
kneeling  ant^els  in  white  enamel,  holding 
candelabra  in  their  hands,  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  canons'  sacristy,  and  are 
worthy  of  notice  as  the  only  specimens 
of  the  kind  we  have  from  his  hand.  In 
the  same  year  he  modelled  2iputtino  for  a 
hall  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  and  between 
1449  ^^^  1452  h^  completed  a  lunette  for 
a  Dominican  church  at  Urbino,  on  which 
Maso,  his  assistant  in  the  bronze  gates, 
was  then  engaged.  This  relief,  a  Madon- 
na and  saints,  in  his  most  charming  man- 
ner, is  the  only  work  which  Luca  is  known 
to  have  executed  for  any  place  without 
the  walls  of  Florence,  although  Vasari 
speaks,  in  his  careless  fashion,  of  reliefs 
and  statues  sent  by  him  to  Spain  and  Na- 
ples. 

His  blue  and  white  medallions  with  the 
arms  of  the  Signory  and  the  Builders' 
Guild  still  brighten  the  grim  old  walls  of 
Or  Sao  Michele,  the  corn-merchant's  hall, 
transformed  into  a  church  a  century  be- 
fore Luca's  time,  and  adorned  with  stat- 
ues by  all  the  Florentine  guilds  in  turn. 
There,  exactly  above  the  famous  St. 
George  of  his  old  rival,  Donatello,  he 
placed  our  Lady  of  the  Flower,  clad  in  a 
many-colored  robe,  with  the  lilies  of  Flor- 
ence at  her  side,  for  all  passers-by  to  see 
and  reverence. 

The  new  and  popular  art  was  not  ex- 
clusively employed  to  adorn  churches,  and 
several  Florentine  palaces  were  decorated 
with  shields  and  medallions  by  the  hand 
of  Luca.  His  masterpiece  in  this  line 
was  Piero  de'  Medici's  studio,  a  small 
room  which  he  decorated  entirely,  from 
the  ceiling  to  the  floor,  with  reliefs  and 
enamelled  tiles,  "a  rare  thing,"  says  Va- 
sari, "and  very  useful  for  the  summer 
time."  Filarete,  writing  in  1464,  speaks 
with  admiration  of  this  writing-cabinet 
which  he  was  shown  in  the  Medici  Pal- 
ace, adding  that  it  is  the  work  of  the  Flor- 
entine sculptor,  Luca  della  Robbia. 

A  large  medallion,  emblazoned  with  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  Pazzi  family,  is 
still  to  be  seen  in  Palazzo  Quaratesi  in 
the  Borgo  degli  Albizzi,  and  another  bear- 
ing the  arms  of  King  Ren^  of  Anjou, 
executed  for  the  same  patrons  to  commem- 
orate Jacopo  de*  Pazzi  receiving  knight- 
hood at  his  hands,  is  now  at  South  Ken- 
siogtoD.  In  the  same  collection  are 
twelve  majolica  plates  on  which  the 
months  of  the  year  are  represented  in  two 


shades  of  blue,  which  are  supposed  to 
have  originally  belonged  to  Piero  de'  Me- 
dici's studio,  but  ingenious  and  interest- 
ing as  they  are,  we  agree  with  MM.  Ca- 
vallucci  and  Molinier  that  their  execution 
shows  little  affinity  with  Luca's  work,  and 
cannot  be  accepted  as  his  in  the  absence 
of  positive  proof. 

Occasionally  we  find  Luca  still  working 
in  marble  as  well  as  in  terracotta,  and 
both  are  happily  blended  together  in  two 
examples  which  have  been  preserved  in 
the  environs  of  Florence.  One  is  the 
tabernacle  bearing  a  marble  relief  of  a 
Pietk  surrounded  by  a  terra-cotta  frieze, 
executed  in  1442  for  the  chapel  of  St. 
Luke  in  the  hospital  of  Santa  Maria 
Nuova,  and  now  in  a  church  at  the  village 
of  Peretola.  The  other  is  the  tomb  of 
Benozzo  Federighi,  Bishop  of  Fiesole,  in 
the  church  of  S.  Francesco  di  Paola,  at 
the  foot  of  Bello  Sguardo  hill.  The  bishop 
is  represented  after  the  fashion  of  sepul- 
chral monuments  of  the  age,  lying  on  a 
marble  sarcophagus  adorned  with  flying 
angels  holding  a  crown  between  them. 
Above  is  a  half-length  figure  of  Christ 
rising  from  the  tomb  with  the  Virgin  and 
St.  John  on  either  side,  and  the  whole  is 
framed  in  by  a  frieze  of  enamelled  tiles, 
on  which  bouquets  of  lilies  and  roses, 
mingled  with  clusters  of  pears  and  med- 
lars and  fir  cones,  are  painted  on  a 
flat  surface.  "  Cosa  maravigliosa  e  raris- 
sima!"  exclaims  Vasari,  who  says  with 
truth  that  the  hues  of  both  fruit  and 
flowers  are  as  natural  and  brilliant  as  if 
they  had  been  painted  in  oils. 

Luca's  powers  and  industry  showed  no 
falling  off  as  he  advanced  in  years,  and  the 
vaulting  of  the  chapel  of  S.  Jacopo  at 
San  Miniato,  executed  when  he  was  past 
sixty,  is  the  finest  and  most  complete 
scheme  of  roof  decoration  which  he  ever 
accomplished.  Already  in  1448,  at  the 
bidding  of  Piero  de'  Medici,  he  had  sup- 
plied an  ornamental  canopy  of  white 
rosettes  on  a  blue  ground  for  Michelozzo's 
chapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  the 
curious  little  shrine  resting  on  four  col- 
umns at  the  foot  of  the  raised  choir  in 
this  noble  basilica.  Now  he  was  required 
to  decorate  the  mortuary  chapel  erected 

in  1459  ^^  ^^^  ^"^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  aisle,  to  con- 
tain the  ashes  of  that  model  of  all  virtue, 
the  young  Cardinal  of  Portugal,  whose 
early  death  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  had 
been  the  cause  of  such  universal  lamen- 
tation. Here,  above  the  tomb  on  which 
the  dead  youth  sleeps,  guarded  by  angel 
watchers,  Luca  placed  five  medallions  of 
pale  blue  on  a  richly  patterned  ground. 
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The  central  one  held  the  dove  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  surrounded  by  seven  golden  candle- 
sticks, while  on  the  four  others  were 
youthful  angels  bearing  symbols  of  those 
virtues,  temperance,  justice,  prudence,  and 
fortitude,  which  had  been  so  brightly  set 
forth  in  the  young  cardinal's  short  life. 

These  finely  designed  and  animated  fig- 
ures were  not  completed  till  1466,  and  are 
the  last  work  of  Luca's  of  which  any 
record  remains.  Five  years  afterwards  he 
was  elected  head  of  the  Artists'  Guild, 
but  declined  to  accept  this  honor.  Hie 
greatest  to  which  a  Florentine  master 
could  aspire,  on  the  score  of  his  great  age 
and  increasing  infirmities. 

In  1446,  about  the  time  that  his  glazed 
terra-cotta  work  first  became  famous,  he 
had  bought  a  house  in  the  Via  Guelfa, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
with  his  two  orphaned  nephews,  Andrea 
and  Simone,  the  sons  of  his  only  brother, 
Marco.  Since  he  h^d  never  married  him* 
self,  he  adopted  thdm  as  his  own  children, 
and  while  Simone  followed  his  father's 
and  grandfather's  trade,  Andrea  had  been 
trained  by  his  uncle  to  his  own  art  and 
was  already  a  distinguished  sculptor.  To 
him  Luca  left,  as  his  most  precious  pos- 
session, the  practice  of  the  art  which  he 
had  invented,  while  to  Simone  he  be- 
queathed the  whole  of  his  modest  fortune. 
His  reasons  for  this  division  are  fully  ex- 

Elained  in  the  quaintly  worded  will  which, 
eing  sanus  mente,  sensu^  corpore^  visit ^  et 
intelUctu^  he  made  on  February  19,  147 1. 
Since  he  had  in  his  lifetime  taught  Andrea 
his  art,  while  he  had  never  taught  Simone 
anything,  since  the  practice  of  the  said 
art  which  Andrea  inherited  from  Luca 
was  sufficiently  renumerative  to  support 
his  family  honorably,  and  all  the  goods 
Luca  had  were  not  equal  to  this  art  which 
Andrea  had  received  as  a  gift  from  Luca, 
and  since  it  is  well  that  Simone  should 
have  his  share  and  that  no  one  should  be 
able  to  reproach  him,  Luca,  with  injustice, 
he  now  leaves  all  his  remaining  fortune  to 
the  said  Simone,  his  nephew. 

By  the  same  will  Luca  left  one  hundred 
gold  florins  to  his  widowed  niece,  Cecca, 
the  only  sister  of  Andrea  and  Simone,  and 
bequeathed  certain  of  his  works,  perhaps 
as  yet  unpaid  for,  to  Sta.  Maria  del  Fiore. 

After  this  he  lived  eleven  more  years  in 
the  same  house  as  bis  nephews,  who  were 
both  married  and  had  children  of  their 
own.  At  length,  on  February  20,  1482, 
he  passed  away,  and  was  buried  in  his 
own  sepulchre  in  the  church  of  S.  Pietro 
Maggiore,  leaving  the  memory  of  a  noble 
life  without  a  stain  from  beginning  to  end, 


of  a  long  roll  of  great  works  to  be  the 
glory  of  his  native  Florence.  The  pains 
which  he  had  spent  on  his  nephew's  train- 
ing had  already  met  with  their  reward,  and 
when  he  closed  his  eyes  on  this  world,  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he 
left  a  successor  well  fitted  to  continue  his 
work  and  perpetuate  the  name  which  be 
had  made  illustrious. 

Born  in  1435,  Andrea  had  married  when 
he  was  about  thirty,  and  in  the  tax-papers 
of  1470  he  had  already  three  children  by 
his  wife  Nanna,  aged  twenty-one.  He  led 
the  same  simple,  hard-working  life  as  his 
uncle  before  him,  never  leaving  the  old 
house,  where  he  reared  seven  sons  to  be 
his  helpers.  During  the  ninety  years  of 
his  long  lifetime  the  new  art  enjoyed  an 
ever-increasing  popularity,  and  attained  a 
fuller  development  than  ever  before.  It 
was  now  applied  with  great  success  to  a 
number  of  different  objects.  Attars  of 
every  size  and  description,  lavatories, 
friezes,  statues,  and  shields  issued  in 
countless  numbers  from  the  workshop  of 
the  Via  Guelfa. 

While  Luca's  activity  had  been  almost 
entirely  confined  to  Florence,  Andrea's 
works  are  to  be  found  not  only  in  every 
part  of  Tuscany,  but  among  all  the  cities 
and  convents  of  Umbria  and  Romagoa. 
Unlike  his  uncle  he  never  attempted  great 
works  in  bronze  or  marble.  A  single  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  exists  in  the  altar  of 
Sta.  Maria  delle  Grazie  at  Arezzo,  irbere 
reliefs  and  statuettes  of  saints  and  angels 
of  colored  marbles  are  introduced.  Even 
here  the  style  of  workmanship  and  the 
taste  for  elaborate  decoration  are  essea* 
tiaily  characteristic  of  the  worker  io  terra- 
cotta. 

Inferior  to  Luca  in  power  and  graodeor 
of  conception,  Andrea  is  none  the  less  ao 
artist  of  exquisite  taste  and  feeling,  whose 
work  reflects  the  tendencies  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  just  as  Loa 
inherits  the  traditions  of  a  simpler  sod 
severer  age.  The  celestial  sweetness  of 
his  youthful  Madonnas  reminds  us  of 
Mino  da  Fiesole,  and  sometimes  of  his 
contemporary  Filippino,  whose  Nativity 
his  own  roundels  often  resemble,  while 
his  saints'  heads  have  all  the  impassioned 
fervor  of  Perugino  at  his  best. 

A  number  of  his  Madonnas  formerly  to 
be  found  in  the  churches  and  convents  of 
Florence  have  been  brought  together  10 
the  Bargello  and  Academy  of  Arts,  and 
bear  witness  to  the  inexhaustible  fertility 
of  Andrea's  invention.  We  see  the  Vir* 
gin  mother  in  every  variety  of  attitude, 
standing,  silling,  kneeling  io  adoration  of 
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her  child,  clasping  him  to  her  breast,  or 
nursing  him  in  her  arms,  while  fair  angel 
boys  place  a  crown  on  her  brows,  and 
God  the  Father  or  the  two  hands  and 
dove  which  symbolize  the  Trinity,  appear 
in  the  clouds,  surrounded  by  a  glory  of 
cherubs.  Or  else  he  works  on  a  larger 
scale,  as  in  the  great  altar-pieces  de- 
scribed by  Vasari  at  Arezzo,  or  that  at 
Rocca  di  Gradara,  near  Pesaro,  where  the 
Virgin  appears  enthroned  and  surrounded 
by  attendant  saints,  with  a  predella  on 
which  the  annunciation,  nativity,  and  ado- 
ration of  the  magi  are  represnteed.  In 
the  Chiesa  degli  Angioli  at  Assist,  and 
again  in  the  convent  of  the  Osservanza, 
near  Siena,  the  coronation  of  the  Virgin 
is  the  subject  of  the  altar-piece,  and  troops 
of  those  angels  which  Andrea  loved  hover 
in  the  clouds  playing  their  instruments  of 
music.  Another  good  example  of  this 
class  is  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  where  the 
portrait  of  the  painter  Perugino  is  intro- 
duced among  the  attendants  of  the  three 
kings.  This  fine  work  bears  the  arms  of 
the  Albizzi  family,  who,  like  Andrea  him- 
self, were  among  the  most  devoted  follow- 
ers of  Savonarola. 

Alone  of  all  his  school,  Andrea  confined 
himself  exclusively  to  blue  and  white, 
only  using  green  for  his  trees  and  grass, 
and  sometimes  a  soft  grey  in  the  back- 
ground, while  in  a  few  instances  the  aure- 
oles about  his  saints'  heads  are  of  gold. 
Another  characteristic  feature  of  his  re- 
liefs is  the  framework  which  surrounds 
them.  Luca's  works,  or  at  least  those  of 
his  period,  are  framed  either  with  a  sim- 
ple moulding  or  else  with  a  garland  of 
fruit  and  flowers.  The  greatest  variety 
appears  in  these  festoons,  in  which  straw- 
berries, their  blossoms,  pomegranates, 
citrons,  oranges,  medlars,  watermelons, 
vine  leaves,  and  grapes  are  mangled  with 
flowers  of  every  hue,  and  the  dark  spikes 
of  the  fir-tree  with  its  red-browo  cones 
and  the  brighter  foliage  of  the  oak  are 
frequently  introduced  with  excellent  ef- 
fect, the  leaf  always  corresponding  exactly 
to  the  flower  or  fruit. 

Andrea  also  often  makes  use  in  his 
earlier  works  of  this  decoration  which 
Luca  had  turned  to  such  admirable  ac- 
count, and  on  one  of  his  finest  Madonnas, 
executed  for  the  Confraternity  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  known  as  the  Bertello, 
he  surrounds  his  relief  with  a  framework 
of  single  sunflowers.  But  later  on,  the 
decoration  of  his  larger  altars  assumes 
a  more  distinctly  Renaissance  character. 
They  are  framed  in  with  pilasters  adorned 


with  candelabra  and  arabesques,  or  bou- 
quets of  flowers  and  festoons  starting  out 
of  vases  of  classical  form,  while  an  ele- 
gant moulding,  or  more  commonly  a  frieze 
of  cherub  heads,  runs  along  the  top. 
These  tiny  faces  are  a  favorite  motive  of 
Andrea,  who  is  never  wearv  of  repeating 
these  dimpled  cheeks  ana  curly  heads, 
which  in  their  perfect  grace  and  truthful- 
ness come  very  near  to  Raphael's  own. 
No  one  who  knows  Florence  can  forget 
the  row  of  babies  with  which  he  adorned 
the  arcades  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Inno- 
cents on  the  piazza  of  the  Annunziata. 
Wrapped  in  their  swaddling-clothes,  these 
innocents  turn  their  baby  faces  towards 
us,  and  reach  out  their  arms  or  lift  their 
imploring  eyes,  as  if  to  ask  our  compas- 
sion, or  to  speak  their  thanks  for  the 
charity  which  has  kept  them  alive.  No 
two  of  the  series  are  alike;  some  have 
broken  loose  in  their  playfulness  from  the 
bands  that  held  them,  while  others  look 
sad  and  wistful,  but  all  fourteen  are  living 
examples  of  infant  loveliness  in  its  most 
winning  form. .  Within  the  cloister  is  an- 
other of  Andrea's  best  works,  a  lunette 
of  the  annunciation,  with  a  flowering  lily 
standing  in  a  pot  between  Mary  and  the 
kneeling  archangel,  set  in  a  frieze  of 
cherub  beads,  each  difiEerent  one  from  the 
other. 

Another  hospital  which  Andrea  dec- 
orated was  that  of  S.  Paolo,  opposite  the 
church  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella.  Here  he 
placed,  along  the  loggia  built  in  1490, 
seven  medallions  containing  figures  of 
saints  and  of  our  Lord  healtng  the  sick, 
and  a  fine  lunette,  the  embrace  of  St. 
Francis  and  St.  Dominic,  in  graceful  allu- 
sion to  the  benevolence  of  a  Dominican 
archbishop,  S.  Antonio,  to  whom  this 
Franciscan  institution  in  a  great  measure 
owed  its  existence.  The  dark  Franciscan 
garb  is  finely  contrasted  with  the  white 
tunic  of  the  Dominicans,  and  the  yearning 
love  in  the  face  of  Francis  as  he  presses 
forward  to  meet  the  founder  of  the  rival 
order,  is  very  beautiful. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate 
one  half  of  the  altars  or  lunettes  which 
Andrea  executed  for  the  convents  and 
confraternities  of  Florence  and  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  we  can  only  take  a  passing 
glance  at  those  magnificent  works  of  his 
which  still  adorn  the  great  Franciscan 
sanctuary  on  the  desolate  heights  of  La 
Vernia, 

Nel  crudo  sasso  intra  Tevere  ed  Arno. 

On  these  barren  rocks,  high  above  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Arno,  we  find  Andrea's 
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reliefs  to  day  as  fresh  aod  bright  as  they 
were  three  hundred  years  aofo,  when 
Vasari  declared  that  no  paintincr  could 
possibly  last  even  a  year  or  two  in  this 
desert  region. 

The  convent  church  of  this  renowned 
sanctuary  had  been  completed  in  1459, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  liberality  of  the  wool 
merchants  of  Florence,  who  had  taken  the 
community  under  their  protection,  and 
between  1460  and  1500  many  wealthy 
citizens  adorned  the  chapels  with  altars 
in  glazed  terra-cotta.  Among  a  dozen 
works  or  more  of  the  kind  in  the  different 
churches  and  chapels  of  La  Vernia,  four 
at  least  bear  traces  of  Andrea's  hand. 
The  great  church  contains  one  of  his 
sweetest  nativities,  together  with  an  an- 
nunciation very  like  the  lunette  of  the 
Spedale  degli  Innocenti ;  in  the  Chiesina 
we  have  a  large  relief  of  the  Madonna 
giving  the  measure  of  the  chapel  to  S. 
Bonaventura,  dated  i486;  while  the 
Chapel  of  the  Stigmata  —  the  Holy  of 
Holies  —  has  a  grand  Crucifixion,  the 
finest  rendering  of  the  subject  in  Delia 
Robbia  art.  The  heads  of  the  saints,  St. 
John,  St.  Benedict,  aod  others,  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross,  are  unequalled  in  beauty  of 
expression;  that  of  Francis  himself  in  its 
intensity  of  yearning  reminds  us  of  S. 
Giovanni  Gpalberto  in  Perugino's  Val* 
lombrosa  altar-piece,  and  every  shade  of 
grief  aod  wonder  is  displayed  in  the  ges- 
tures and  faces  of  the  angels  hiding  their 
eyes  and  clasping  their  hands  wildly  to- 
gether as  they  hover  round  the  dying 
Lord.  Nowhere  does  Andrea  better  re- 
veal the  depths  of  feeling  that  lived  in  his 
gentle  breast  —  never  before  had  terra- 
cotta been  used  to  express  passion  so 
profound  or  emotions  of  so  varied  aod 
subtle  a  nature. 

After  Luca's  death  Andrea  was  em- 
ployed on  works  for  the  Duomo,  which 
have  for  the  most  part  perished.  In  1489 
he  finished  a  beautiful  lunette  for  the 
Duomo  of  Prato,  in  which,  as  Dr.  Bode 
remarks,  the  heads  of  the  martyr  saints, 
Stephen  and  Laurence,  so  closely  resem- 
ble those  of  La  Vernia,  probably  executed 
a  year  or  two  before.  Two  years  later  be 
completed  a  frieze  of  garlands  and  medal- 
lions for  Sta.  Maria  delle  Career!  in  the 
same  town,  and  a  fine  group  of  the  visi- 
tation at  Pistoja  may  belong  to  this  pe- 
riod. 

He  was  back  at  Florence  soon  after- 
wards, working  at  the  Convalescent  Hos- 
pital of  S.  Paolo,  and  both  he  and  his 
sons  were  witnesses  of  that  great  religious 
revival  by  which   Savonarola  made  the 


close  of  the  fifteenth  century  memorable. 
The  whole  of  Andrea*s  family,  we  learn 
from  Vasari,  were  deeply  attached  to  the 
friar  of  San  Marco,  and,  like  so  many  of 
the  best  Florentine  artists,  devoted  their 
art  to  his  cause.  More  than  this,  two  of 
Andrea's  sons  —  Marco,  the  eldest,  and 
Paolo —  took  the  vows,  and  received  the 
Dominican  habit  at  the  hands  of  Fra 
Girolamo  himself.  In  that  terrible  night, 
when  the  faithful  Piagnoni  rallied  round 
St.  Mark's,  three  of  Andrea's  sons  were 
among  the  defenders  of  the  convent,  and 
the  best  account  we  have  of  those  last  sad 
scenes  was  given  by  Fra  Luca,  otherwise 
known  as  Marco  della  Robbia,  in  his  ex- 
amination before  Savonarola's  judges. 
He  it  is  who  describes  how,  as  oight 
closed  on  that  anxious  day,  the  little  band 
of  armed  monks  met  in  the  Church,  and 
how  the  frate,  standing  calm  and  unmoved 
in  their  midst  with  the  sacrament  in  his 
hands,  bade  them  lay  down  their  arms; 
how,  too,  some  of  them  disobeyed  his 
word,  and  he  among  the  rest  struck  wildly 
with  his  sword  at  the  furious  mob  who 
rushed  in  to  seize  their  victim. 

We  know  that  it  was  all  in  vain,  that 
Fra  Luca  and  his  brave  friends  were 
overpowered,  and  that  Savonarola  died. 
But  the  Della  Robbias  were  among  the 
faithful  Piagnoni  who  revered  his  memory 
to  the  last,  and  we  learn  from  Vasari  that 
they  commemorated  his  name  in  medals, 
bearing  Savonarola's  head  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  a  fortified  city  with  the 
sword  of  the  Lord  descending  upon  ber, 
as  he  had  prophesied. 

It  is  curious  to  find  that  in  the  year 
1501,  at  the  very  time  when  Baccio  della 
Porta  was  forsaking  the  world  in  his  de- 
spair to  take  refuge  in  Fra  Girolamo's 
convent,  and  leaving  his  fresco  of  the 
Last  Judgment  to  be  finished  by  another, 
Andrea  della  Robbia  was  engaged  on  the 
self-same  subject  in  the  Church  of  S. 
Girolamo  at  Volterra.  It  was  a  scene 
which  he  bad  rarely,  if  ever,  been  em- 
ployed to  represent,  but  the  work  is  a 
noble  one,  based  partly  on  Orcagna  and 
partly  on  Fra  Angelico's  well  known  pic* 
tures.  In  the  upper  part  Christ  appears 
between  two  angels  sounding  trumpets; 
below,  in  the  foreground,  St.  Michael 
stands  with  drawn  sword,  and  at  bis  feet 
a  kneeling  youth,  00  whose  face  a  smile 
of  beatitude  is  breaking.  All  around,  the 
dead  are  seen  struggling  up  out  of  their 
tombs,  on  the  right  angels  are  embracing 
monks,  and  the  blessed  walk  band  in-hand 
in  the  grassy  meadows  and  leafy  bowers 
of  Paradise,  while  oa  the  left  the  lost, 
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amonor  whom  is  a  bishop,  perhaps  one 
of  Fra  Girolamo's  persecutors,  are  seen 
howling  amid  rocky  caverns  and  preci- 
pices. 

In  these  his  last  years  the  aged  sculp- 
tor executed  several  works  for  the  Domin- 
icaos,  to  whom  he  was  bound  by  so  many 
ties.  He  adorned  an  altar  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Mark  itself  with  a  Virgin  crowned 
by  angels  as  she  adores  the  child,  who 
smiles  back  at  her  from  his  bed  at  the 
foot  of  a  tall  white  lily.  For  the  monks 
of  La  Quercia  at  Viterbo  he  accomplished 
several  important  works  between  1498 
and  1514;  and  a  Madonna,  bis  last  work 
of  all,  was  destined  for  Plan  di  Mugnone, 
a  house  in  the  country  belonging  to  the 
monks  of  St.  Mark.  This  was  finished  in 
1515,  when  he  was  already  eighty  years  old 
~  the  fine  old  man  whom  young  Vasari 
remembered,  and  whose  portrait  Andrea 
del  Sarto  painted  for  us  in  the  portico  of 
the  Annunziata  Church,  exactly  opposite 
that  loggia  which  he  had  decorated  some 
fifty  years  before  with  his  frieze  of  inno- 
cents. Ten  years  after  that  he  died  on 
the  4th  of  August,  1525,  and  was  buried 
by  the  side  of  his  uncle  and  master,  the 
great  Luca,  in  the  ruined  Church  of  S. 
Pietro  Maggiore. 

Of  the  seven  sons  whom  Andrea  left, 
no  less  than  four  became  distinguished 
artists.  Paolo,  or  Fra  Ambrogio  as  he 
was  known  in  religion,  has  left  us  a  fine 
example  of  his  work  in  a  Presepio  at  the 
Dominican  convent  of  S.  Spiritoat  Siena, 
where  he  spent  some  months  in  1504. 
The  heads  of  Joseph  and  the  two  shep* 
herds,  who  with  Mary  compose  the  group, 
are  remarkably  good  and  lifelike,  but  the 
general  execution,  especially  the  glazing, 
is  of  inferior  quality.  Afterwards  he 
seems  to  have  assisted  his  younger  brother 
Luca  in  the  pavement  of  the  Loggie  of 
the  Vatican,  which  they  executed  under 
KaphaePs  direction  in  1518. 

But  it  was  Andrea's  second  son,  Gio- 
vanni,  born  May  8,  1469,  who  became  the 
chief  representative  of  the  school  in  Flor- 
ence. The  lavatory  in  the  sacristy  of  Sta. 
Maria  Novella,  which  he  finished  in  1497, 
gives  us  a  high  idea  of  the  young  man*s 
powers.  It  is  made  on  the  same  pattern 
as  Andrea's  altars,  supported  by  pilasters 
adorned  with  arabesques,  and  encircled 
by  a  festoon  of  fruit  upheld  by  four  cher- 
ubs. A  lunette  of  the  Madonna  and  an- 
gels, in  a  frame  of  white  rosettes  on  a  blue 
ground,  fills  the  upper  part,  and  in  the 
recess  behind  the  basin  a  charming  river- 
side scene  with  village  trees  and  tall  cam- 
panile is  represented  in  colored  tiles. 


Andrea's  influence  is  strongly  felt  in 
this  masterpiece  of  decorative  art,  but 
unfortunately  Giovanni,  when  left  to  him- 
self, soon  lost  sight  of  his  father's  more 
ideal  tendency.  His  two  great  taberna- 
cles in  the  Bargello  and  in  the  Via  Na- 
zionale,  dated  1521  and  1522,  bear  marked 
symptoms  of  decadence.  The  figures  are 
coarsely  modelled,  the  coloring  overdone, 
the  flesh  and  even  the  eyes  are  tinted,  and 
the  multiplication  of  details  only  serves  to 
obscure  the  chief  features  of  the  picture. 
In  his  anxiety  to  produce  effect  Giovanni 
seems  to  have  piled  up  all  the  different 
motives  invented  by  his  predecessors,  and 
gives  us  elaborate  mouldings  and  friezes 
of  cherub  heads  and  heavy  festoons  of 
fruit  and  flowers  in  the  same  altar-piece. 
He  loads  his  pilasters  with  a  profusion  of 
ornament,  with  heads  of  satyrs  and  dol- 
phins, griffins  and  cornucopias,  in  the 
most  tasteless  fashion.  Sometimes,  as  in 
the  tabernacle  of  the  Via  Nazionale,  he 
introduces  cherub  heads  in  high  relief, 
starting  out  of  the  garlands,  and  in  another 
example  at  Lamporecchio  scenes  from  the 
Passion  are  worked  in  relief  on  the  frame- 
work. All  sense  of  repose  is  lost,  and 
there  is  an  entire  absence  of  that  charm 
which  is  so  remarkable  in  both  Luca's 
and  Andrea's  work. 

At  the  same  time  the  glazing  bears 
traces  of  hasty  execution  and  want  of 
finish,  and  there  is  a  marked  decline  of 
originality.  Not  only  do  we  find  the  same 
motives  repeated  in  the  terra-cottas  which 
issued  from  Giovanni's  atelier  in  the  first 
thirty  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
whole  figures  and  subjects  are  copied 
from  the  works  of  other  masters.  Thus 
Verrocchio's  famous  bronze  group  of  the 
doubting  St.  Thomas  on  the  walls  of  Or 
San  Michele  is  reproduced  in  a  large  re- 
lief in  white  enamel  in  S.  Jacopo  di  Ri- 
poli,  and  the  same  master's  picture  of  the 
baptism  of  our  Lord  is  copied  on  a  font 
executed  in  151 1  for  the  church  of  S. 
Leonardo  at  Cerreto  Guidi.  This  last 
work,  an  hexagonal  font  of  considerable 
elegance  in  the  details  and  ornament,  is 
also  entirely  covered  with  the  cold  white 
enamel  employed  in  some  works  of  this 
period,  while  an. excessive  use  of  color 
marred  the  effect  of  others.  No  doubt 
many  of  these  inferior  reliefs  were  the 
work  of  Giovanni's  assistants  and  schol- 
ars, and  it  is  probable,  as  Vasari  indeed 
affirms,  that  the  secret  of  making  glazed 
terra-cotta  was  no  longer  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  Delia  Robbia  family. 
Certainly  imitators  had  sprung  up  in  the 
district  round  Siena,  where  the  reliefs  of 
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this  kiod  bear  a  distinctly  Sienese  char- 
acter, and  in  some  instances  the  names  of 
the  artists  have  been  preserved. 

In  this  general  decadence  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  find  one  work  of  undoubted  origi- 
nality and  beauty.  This  is  the  frieze  of 
the  Hospital  del  Ceppo  at  Pistoja,  by 
Giovanni  della  Robbia.  The  authorship 
of  this  great  work  had  been  frequently  dis- 
cussed, not  without  a  strong  presumption 
in  our  master's  favor,  since  it  appeared 
impossible  that  so  important  a  series 
should  issue  from  any  other  workshop  at 
that  time;  but  all  doubts  have  been  now 
set  at  rest  by  Signor  Milanesi's  discovery 
of  an  entry  in  the  archives  of  the  hospital, 
in  which  Giovanni  d'Andrea  della  Robbia 
is  mentioned  as  being  employed  there 
between  1525  and  1529. 

The  loggia  of  the  hospital  was  erected 
between  I5i4and  1525  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Monsignor  Leonardo  Buonafede, 
the  wise  and  benevolent  spedalingo  of 
Sta.  Maria  Nuova  of  Florence,  and  the 
frieze  seems  to  have  been  executed  at 
the  expense  of  this  generous  Carthusian 
monk.  It  is  evident  that  di£Ferent  artists 
were  employed  on  the  work,  and  Gio- 
vanni was  probably  assisted  by  his  sons 
and  a  certain  scholar  named  Santi  Bu- 
glioni,  whose  name  also  appears  in  the 
archives.  The  medallions  between  the 
arches  bearing  reliefs  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion, Visitation,  and  Assumption,  the 
arms  of  the  hospital  and  of  the  Medici, 
are  of  very  inferior  quality ;  but  above 
the  arcade,  running  along  the  whole  front 
of  the  hospital,  is  a  very  fine  frieze  of 
bas-reliefs  some  four  feet  high,  repre 
senting  the  seven  works  of  mercy. 
These  are  divided  by  full-length  figures 
of  virtues,  which  bear'considerable  resem- 
blance to  some  of  Giovanni's  statues 
elsewhere.  In  the  same  way  we  notice 
a  certain  awkwardness  in  the  folds  of 
the  drapery  on  the  figures  of  the  long  re- 
liefs which  remind  us  of  his  earlier  work. 
But  in  all  other  respects  the  frieze  of  the 
Ceppo  is  immeasurably  superior.  ,The 
color  is  admirably  laid  on  and  skilfully 
distributed,  the  grouping  and  action  of  the 
full  length  figures  are  excellent,  and  many 
of  the  scenes  recall  the  paintings  of  An- 
drea del  Sarto  and  of  Fra  Bartolommeo. 

Here  Giovanni,  it  is  plain,  had  a  work 
which  interested  him,  a  task  infinitely 
better  suited  to  his  more  realistic  taste 
than  the  worn-out  themes  he  had  been  en- 
gaged upon  until  now.  He  had  a  story  to 
tell,  and  he  has  told  it  well,  with  no  mean 
share  of  dramatic  power  and  animation. 
It  may  be,  as  MM.  Cavullucci  and  Molinier 


suggest,  and  as  some  reliefs  ascribed  to 
him  at  South  Kensington  seem  to  show, 
that  he  had  within  the  last  few  years 
learnt  much  from  the  study  of  antique 
patterns,  and  was,  as  it  were,  entering  00 
a  new  phase  of  his  artistic  career.  But 
whatever  the  cause  to  which  we  owe  this 
improvement,  it  is  visible  in  every  figure 
of  the  six  reliefs  before  us  —  the  seventh 
was  added  in  a  similar  style  by  a  Pis- 
tojan  artist  sixty  years  later.  These  beg- 
gars with  their  rags  and  their  grotesque 
faces,  these  men  and  women  of  the  people 
in  their  work-a-day  clothes,  these  hungry 
children  clinging  to  the  skirts  of  the  fat 
Dominican  monk  who  holds  out  loaves 
of  bread  to  satisfy  their  clamor,  these 
wretched  sufferers  groaning  on  their  low 
pallets  as  kindly  bishop  and  priest  move 
among  them  on  their  errand  of  mercy,  are 
as  human  and  as  true  to  life  as  aoythiog 
in  Florentine  art.  Every  detail  is  giveo 
in  the  most  graphic  manner.  The  scene 
of  visiting  the  sick  is  evidently  copied 
from  the  interior  of  the  hospital,  the  very 
number  of  the  beds,  the  uneasy  postures 
of  the  patients  being  depicted  with  almost 
painful  reality;  while  in  the  last  scene  of 
all,  the  wailing  friends  who  bend  over  the 
dead  man's  bed,  the  forms  of  priest  and 
choristers  who  stand  by  with  cross  and 
taper  to  discharge  the  last  oflices  of  reli- 
gion, are  represented  in  the  same  singu- 
larly real  and  lifelike  fashion. 

The  e£Fect  of  the  whole  frieze  as  an  ex- 
ternal decoration  is  equally  happy.  Its 
vivid  yet  delicate  coloring  lends  ever- 
fresh  brightness  to  the  brown  arcades  of 
the  old  loggia  at  the  foot  of  the  purple 
Apennines,  and  gives  the  sunny  piazza  of 
the  little  Tuscan  town  a  place  among  our 
pleasantest  recollections. 

Never  before  this  time  had  Luca's  art 
been  applied  on  so  large  a  scale  to  archi- 
tectural decoration,  and  had  Giovaooi 
lived  longer  the  world  might  have  wit- 
nessed a  new  departure  in  the  history  of 
Della  Robbia  work.  But,  in  the  very 
midst  of  a  task  so  congenial  to  his  geo- 
ius,  a  crushing  blow  overtook  him  in  the 
loss  of  his  three  sons,  Marco,  Lucaotooio, 
and  Simone,  all  young  men,  says  Vasari, 
of  the  greatest  promise,  who  all  three 
died  in  the  year  1527  of  the  plague.  Two 
years  later  Giovanni  himself  died,  leaving 
the  frieze  of  the  Ceppo  to  be  finished  by 
another  hand. 

None  of  all  Andrea's  sons  were  now  left 
to  take  his  place  and  continue  his  work  iQ 
Florence.  Two  of  them  bad  died  pung, 
two  more  were  in  the  convent,  and,  if  they 
were  still  alive,  seem  to  have  ceased  to 
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work  ID  terra-cotta,  while  the  two  remaiD- 
in^  ooes  had  left  their  native  land. 

For  about  the  time  of  Andrea's  death 
Girolamo,  his  youngest  son,  had  gone  to 
France,  where  he  became  court  architect 
to  Francis  I.,  and  enjoyed  that  monarch's 
favor  in  so  high  a  degree  that  he  induced 
his  brother  Luca  to  follow  him  and  enter 
the  service  of  the  same  munificent  patron. 

Besides  adorning  the  chftteaux  of  Fon- 
tainebleau  and  Orleans  with  many  works 
in  bronze,  in  marble,  and  terra-cotta, 
Girolamo  built  his  royal  master  a  palace, 
known  as  the  Ch&teau  de  Madrid,  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  *' after  the  Italian 
fashion,  with  open  arcades  and  terraces  up 
to  the  roof."  This  he  decorated  with 
terra-cotta  medallions  and  pilasters  and 
festoons,  both  within  and  without,  and 
Evelyn,  who  saw  it  in  1650,  speaks  of 
**statues  and  relievos, chimney-pieces  and 
columns,  painted  like  porcelain  or  china 
ware,  whose  colors  appear  very  fresh.'* 
After  that,  the  wonderful  fabric  was  al- 
lowed  to  fall  into  decay,  and  perished  in 
the  French  Revolution,  when  the  exquisite 
garlands  and  mouldings  of  the  Florentine 
master  were  broken  into  pieces  and  used 
to  mend  the  streets  of  Paris. 

Girolamo  himself  returned  to  Florence 
after  the  death  of  King  Francis  and  his 
own  brother  Luca,  about  the  year  1553. 
But  his  old  friends  were  dead,  and  the 
place  was  too  much  changed  for  him  to 
care  to  remain  there.  In  a  few  years  he 
returned  to  France,  where  his  children 
settled  and  married  into  French  families, 
and  where  he  himself  died  in  1566,  his 
last  work  being  the  funereal  effigy  of  Catb* 
erine  de'  Medici. 

So,  Vasari  remarks  sadly,  the  house  of 
the  Delia  Robbia  in  Florence  remained 
closed,  their  artist  race  extinct;  and  al- 
though a  few  imitators  prolonged  the  life 
of  the  expiring  school  feebly  down  to  the 
end  of  the  century,  the  art  which  Luca 
and  Andrea  and  Giovanni  had  made  illus- 
trious during  the  space  of  a  hundred  years 
was  no  more. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

**  KiLLNABALLEW,  the  17th  —  to-mor- 
row,  that  is.  A  good  opportunity  for  me 
to  pick  up  a  horse,  Norrie!"  So  I  re- 
marked to  my  wife  in  an  airy,  off-hand 
manner  as  I  glanced  over  the  advertise- 
ment page  of  the  KillnabalUw  Reporter^ 


our  local  paper,  in  which  the  latest  agra- 
rian outrage,  the  next  meet  of  the  county 
fox-hounds,  and  a  glowing  account  of  the 
last  temperance  soirie^  trod  on  one  an- 
other's heels  with  the  characteristic  incon- 
gruity of  the  minor  Irish  newspapers. 

I  was  prepared  for  the  mildly  reproach- 
ful tone  of  her  reply. 

**  A  horse,  John  I  Another  horse  I  Sure- 
ty you  are  not  going  to  sell  the  black  mare. 
Why,  only  yesterday  you  pronounced  her 
perfect ! ''  I  hardened  my  heart,  a  difficult 
process  for  a  young  husband  of  three 
months'  standing. 

"  Well,  no,  my  dear !  It's  not  the  black 
mare  I  think  oi  parting  with,  but  old  Dob- 
bin.   You  see  —  " 

''Old  Dobbin  !"  she  interrupted  hastily 
with  flashing  eyes  —  true  Irish  eyes,  with 
a  world  of  lurking  fire  latent  io  their  grey- 
blue  depths,  though  mild  enough  in  gen- 
eral. '•  Oh,  John !  Not  dear  old  Dobbin 
surely  1  Just  think  how  long  you've  had 
him !  And  such  a  steady,  faithful,  dear 
old  horse !  Not  a  single  fault,  John  ;  I've 
heard  you  say  so.  And  so  safe  and  easy 
for  me  to  drive  I " 

Her  voice  quivered  with  the  pathetic 
tremor  that  I  well  knew  and  sorely  dread- 
ed. Nevertheless,  once  more  I  hardened 
my  heart,  settled  myself  more  firmlv  in 
my  mental  attitude,  and  proceedecf  to 
justify  my  intention. 

"  No  fault !  No,  of  course ;  certainly 
not.  Nothing  that  you  could  fairly  call  a 
fault.  But  you  cannot  deny,  my  dear,  that 
he  is  almost  superannuated,  and  would 
stand  a  poor  chance  in  a  race  with  my  fat 
Berkshire.  Then  look  at  his  color !  In- 
tolerable! Light  chestnut  might  pass 
when  we  had  the  pair.  But  now  that  the 
young  black  mare  has  been  promoted  from 
the  plough-tail  to  the  carriage  —  vice 
Thunderer,  defunct. —  you  must  confess  it 
really  does  not  look  well.  Why,  even 
Captain  Purcell  remarked  upon  the  start- 
ling effect  of  the  contrast,  and  advised  roe 
to  change.  By-the-way,  my  dear  "  (this  ia 
the  desperate  endeavor  to  avert  the  storm 
that  invariably  gathered  at  the  mention  of 
the  gallant  captain's  name)  "  by-the-way, 
are  you  sufficiently  well  up  in  comparative 
anatomy  to  inform  me  which  portion  of 
the  implement  is  that  termed  in  contempt- 
uous parlance  the  '  plough-tail '  ?  " 

It  was  in  vain. 

"That  hateful  man  I"  Nora  vehe- 
mently ejaculated.  "  I  might  have  guessed 
that  that  wretch  was  at  the  bottom  of  your 
wanting  to  sell  dear  old  Dobbin.  John,  if 
you  must  hunt,  I  wish  you  would  refuse 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  conceited 
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young  pappies  that  you  meet  there,  whose 
opioioDs  you  seem  to  rate  so  far  above 
your  own  I " 

This  was  unkind,  but  I  accepted  it 
amiably,  and  only  queried  jocosely,  — 

"What  young  puppies,  my  dear?  Do 
you  allude  to  the  hounds?"  Then  seeing 
my  wife  look  honestly  affronted,  I  con* 
tinned :  "  But  seriously,  Nora,  don't  you 
think  it  is  a  little  unreasonable  to  set 
down  all  the  members  of  the  hunt  —  and 
some  of  them  very  nice  fellows  too  —  as 
young  puppies,  and  credit  them  with  00 
end  of  influence  over  your  husband,  merely 
because  one  of  them  happens  to  advise 
me  to  sell  one  of  my  horses,  and  his  advice 
chances  to  chime  in  with  my  own  opin- 
ion ?  " 

*«  That's  not  all,  John,"  she  flashed  out 
eagerly.  Then,  suddenly  abandoning  the 
position  as  untenable,  she  accepted  the 
inevitable  with  a  sigh. 

**Well,  John,  since  you  must  have  a 
horse,  don't,  please,  ask  Captain  Purcell 
for  bis  invaluable  assistance,  but  take  old 
Charles  with  you  to  choose  him.'* 

**  Indeed,  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the 
kind ! "  was  my  brief  response.  *'  Old 
Charles  thinks  a  great  deal  too  much  of 
bis  own  knowledge  and  judgment  in  the 
matter  of  horseflesh,  and  as  much  too 
little  of  mine.  I  shall  certainly  not  con- 
stitute myself  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
fair  by  taking  with  me  a  boasting,  blunder- 
ing idiot  like  old  Charles.  I  know — I 
hope  I  know  —  a  good  animal  when  I  see 
one,  which  is  more  than  he  does,  I  fancy. 
But  don't  fear  I  I  shall  not  consult  Purcell 
either.  As  I  said  before,  I  am  not  a  child 
in  leading-strings,  and  I  flatter  myself  that 
I  know  the  points  of  a  good  horse  as  well 
as  any  man  in  Ireland." 

Then,  feeling  rather  ashamed  of  my 
heat,  I  went  on  more  temperately,  — 

**  I  hear  to-morrow's  fair  is  to  be  the 
best  of  the  year.  So  my  best  plan  will  be 
to  ride  old  Dobbin  over,  sell  him  there  if 
I  can  get  my  price  for  him,  and  look  out 
for  a  substitute.  If  I  don't  And  what  I 
want  I  can  stay  over  the  night  with  your 
brother  Arthur,  and  come  back  by  train 
the  next  day ;  but  if  I  succeed  in  getting 
the  right  sort  of  thing,  I  shall  ride  him 
home  the  same  night.  And  now  I'll  take 
another  cup  of  coffee,  if  you  please.*' 

This  was  flnal,  and  meant  that  the  sub- 
ject was  not  to  be  resumed.  I  had  been 
married  long  enough  to  know  that  if  a 
man  does  not  intimate  decisively  that  his 
say  is  said,  his  mind  made  up,  the  best  of 
women  will  protract  a  subject  adnauseam^ 
and  ten  to  one  get  her  own  way  by  sheer 


force  of  longwindedness.   But  Nora  knew 
my  ways,  and  the  matter  rested  there. 

The  17th:  a  bright,  cold,  frosty  day  — 
the  roads  in  perfect  condition,  dry  aod 
hard  as  iron.  I  started  of!  in  high  spirits, 
shared  by  Dobbin,  who  actually  contrived 
to  execute  a  sort  of  clumsy  curvet  as  we 
rode  down  the  avenue,  before  relapsing 
into  his  accustomed  jog-trot.  Old  Charles 
watched  us  with  a  sardonic  grin  on  his 
ancient  visage.  He  wished  me  good  luck 
in  a  tone  well  calculated  to  express  his 
extreme  scepticism  as  to  my  powers  of 
discriminating  between  a  good  specimen 
of  the  equine  race  and  an  indifferent  one. 
As  I  clattered  over  the  hard  road,  I  wished 
inwardly  for  the  hundredth  time  that  I 
could  find  a  decent  pretext  for  getting  rid 
of  the  old  fellow.  He  was  an  old  retainer 
of  my  father's,  and  I  could  not  deny  that 
he  did  his  work  well.  His  horses  and 
carriages  he  turned  out  in  first-rate  style, 
by  the  aid  of  innumerable  under-grooms, 
stable-boys,  helpers,  etc.  My  wife  thought 
him  a  paragon,  a  prince  among  grooms. 
The  case  was  a  hopeless  one.  For  the 
rest  of  his  natural  life  old  Charles  was  a 
fixture.  As  I  recognized  the  melancboW 
fact  an  ejaculation  —  expressive  iodeeo, 
but  tabooed  since  my  marriage  —  burst 
unawares  from  my  lips.  Nora's  anxiety 
that  my  bite  ttoire  should  accoropaoy  roe 
had  touched  me  in  a  tender  point  —  nay, 
it  had  exasperated  me  more  than  I  should 
have  cared  to  own. 

The  manner  in  which  old  Charles  treat- 
ed me  was  galling  in  the  extreme.  To 
him  I  was  still  **  young  Masther  John," 
whose  earliest  essays  in  riding  and  driv- 
ing had  been  made  under  his  tuition.  He 
acted  as  if  I  had  no  rights  of  proprietor- 
ship over  either  my  horses  or  my  doj^s. 
He  dosed  and  doctored  them  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  my  opinion  — with- 
out my  knowledge  even.  Lord  paramooot 
indoors  —  in  my  own  kennels  I  was  aa 
intruder,  a  cypher  in  my  stables.  And 
for  this  I  had  old  Charles  to  thank  I 

Such  a  state  of  things  was  unendurar 
ble.  Captain  Purcell,  I  felt  sure,  more 
than  suspected  the  truth.  It  was  abso- 
lutelv  necessary  for  me  to  assert  my  ind^ 
pendence.  So  this  morning  beheld  me 
taking  the  first  decisive  step  towards  at- 
taining my  proper  position.  And,  mor^ 
over,  giving  old  Charles  a  clearer  insight 
into  his,  as  set  forth  in  the  Catechism— 
grimy  and  much  bethumbed  —  from  whose 
pages  he  daily  instructed  bis  grandchildren 
**  to  order  themselves  lowly  and  reverently 
to  all  their  betters.'* 

After  pounding  steadily  along  for  about 
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an  hour,  we  reached  the  foot  of  a  steep 
hill  about  a  mile  from  the  town  (by  cour- 
tesy) of  Killoaballew.  There  I  let  the 
reins  fall  loosely  on  old  Dobbin's  neck, 
and  allowed  him  to  choose  his  own  pace. 
He  hung  bis  head  limply,  and  subsided 
into  the  very  slowest  of  walks.  Although, 
to  give  the  old  nag  his  due,  he  would  trot 
uphill  and  downhill  if  required,  and  cover 
his  ten  or  eleven  miles  within  the  hour, 
with  many  gasps  and  grunts  'tis  true,  but 
without  much  need  of  whip  or  spur,  yet  be 
was  always  willing  to  avail  himself  of  his 
rider's  permission  to  walk,  and  would 
crawl  along  even  a  level  road  like  any  old 
barge-horse,  till  reminded  of  his  duty  by 
voice  or  rein.  And  herein  lay  my  chief 
objection  to  the  poor  old  fellow.  I  love 
to  restrain  a  fiery  steed,  not  to  urge  a  dull 
one  —  to  make  use  of  the  curb  rather  than 
the  spur. 

"  The  top  o'  the  mornin'  to  yer  honor ! 
an'  that's  an  iligant  baste  ye're  ridin'. 
Throth,  an'  I'd  lay  his  weight  in  gould  he 
wor  a  gran'  uo  to  go  half-a-dozen  years 
back ! " 

The  speaker  was  a  ragged,  gipsy-like 
fellow  who  had  started  up  from  the  road- 
side as  I  passed.  He  now  walked  beside 
roe,  speaking  with  that  irresistible  frank- 
ness, just  dashed  with  impudence  that 
may  amuse  but  can  hardly  annoy.  The 
brown,  sunburnt  face  had,  in  spite  of  the 
beadlike  eyes,  and  upturned  nose  with 
gaping  nostrils,  a  simple,  guileless  ex- 
pression that  favorably  impressed  me,  and 
I  thought  no  small  beer  of  my  acute  per- 
ceptions as  a  physiognomist.  The  look  and 
tone  of  good-humored,  plain-spoken  can- 
dor took  half  the  sting  out  of  his  words. 
Nevertheless,  I  felt  slightly  piqued  that 
the  fellow  should  have  seen  with  half  a 
glance  that  poor  old  Dobbin  had  passed 
his  meridian. 

*'  Half-a-dozen  years  back  ! "  I  ex- 
claimed with  feigned  surprise.  **Why, 
man  alive,  what  age  would  you  make  him 
out  to  be  now  ?  " 

^Shure,  yer  honor,  an'  he's  a  baker's 
dozen  o'  years  over  his  head,  av  he's  a 
day  I "  I  could  not  repress  a  smile  as  the 
ragged  scamp  hit  ofiE  old  Dobbin's  age 
with  such  precision.  With  a  sharp,  up- 
ward glance  he  added,  — 

**Ay,  that's  what  I'd  hould  him  to  be, 
yer  honor  —  thirteen  years,  or  mebbe  now, 
fourteen  ?  " 

"Come,  come,  don't  overshoot  the 
mark,  once  youVe  hit  it !  Thirteen  it  is 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  But  he's  a 
right  good  horse  for  all  that,  and  has 
plenty  of  work  in  him  still,  though  his 


paces   may  not  be  just  what  they  were 
once." 

**  Ay,  shure  enough  I  No  need  to  tell 
me  that!  Didn't  I  see  him  wid  me  own 
eyes  comin'  rattlin'  down  the  hill  wid  yez, 
like  as  if  he'd  a  whin-bush  tied  undher 
the  tail  of  him  an'  nothin'  on  his  back  at 
all  at  all.  Bedad,  sir  I  It's  a  foine  quad- 
ripid  intoirely,  only  not  at  all  the  baste  for 
the  loike  o'  yer  honor  to  be  sthridin' 
acrass.  It's  in  his  ilimint  he'd  be  undher 
a  farmer's  kyar,  an'  many's  the  dacent  boy 
wud  give  a  pot  o'  money  for  him,  as 
didn't  want  a  showy-like  baste,  but  a  stout 
un  to  work." 

"You've  hit  it  again,  my  good  fellow," 
I  replied,  touching  Dobbin's  smooth  neck 
lightly  with  my  whip ;  "  that's  what  I  think 
of  selli  ng  h  i m  for.  Do  you  suppose,  now," 
I  continued  carelessly  (for  I  ever  had  a 
penchant  for  '*  picking  other  men's  brai  ns," 
nor  disdained  to  cull  a  stray  thought  or 
an  odd  fact  from  the  talk  of  the  veriest 
tramp  by  the  way)  "do  you  suppose  I 
should  be  likely  to  get  a  good  offer  of 
that  kind  for  him  at  the  Killnaballew  fair 
to-day?  I  mean  to  sell  him  there  if  I  can. 
He's  a  good  horse,  as  you  say,  and  a 
valuable  one,  but  doesn't  quite  meet  my 
requirements." 

The  man  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  I 
added,  — 

"  Perhaps,  though,  you  are  a  stranger 
here?  I  merely  thought  it  possible  you 
might  have  picked  up  the  local  gossip 
about  the  fair,  and  might  be  able  to  put 
your  finger  on  a  purchaser." 

"  No,  no,  yer  honor !  I'm  no  stranger  1 
Ye've  come  to  the  right  shop  for  the  best 
of  advice,  av  it's  buyin'  a  horse  ye're 
afther.  Shure  I  do  be  dalin'  in  'em  meself 
in  a  small  way !  " 

•*  Do  you  ?  Wh v,  I  took  you  to  be  —  " 
I  checked  myself,  but  he  coolly  finished 
the  sentence  for  me,  — 

"A  gipsy,  yer  honor?  An'  right  yez 
are  to  a  section  1  Dowse,  the  gipsy,  they 
do  call  me.  An'  that's  how  I  comes  to 
dale  in  such  cattle  in  my  small  way.  What 
wid  thrampin'  the  counthry  from  one  town 
to  another,  and  from  one  gintleman's  house 
to  another — on  business  —  shure  there 
isn't  har'ly  a  horse  in  the  county  worth 
the  name  that's  been  bought  or  sould 
widout  Dowse,  the  gipsy,  havin'  a  stir  at 
the  pot  I  An'  that's  the  way,  too,  that  I 
can  sell  a  good  horse  chaper  betimes  than 
e'er  a  regular  daler  in  Oireland.  For  ye 
see,  I'm  there  on  the  spot,  ready  to  pick 
up  a  baste  afore  it's  made  up  its  mind  to 
be  sould,  as  I  may  say.  An'  when  I  have 
a  purty  consarn  to  oblige  the  gentbry  wid| 
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5hure  there  isdH  one  of  the  quality  for 
twinty,  ay,  or  for  fifty  miles  aroun'  as 
wouldn't  rather  buy  from  Dowse,  the 
gipsy,  than  at  the  bigj^est  fair,  or  the  big- 
gest sale  as  ever  was." 

I  listened  with  growing  interest  to  the 
man's  monologue.  Shaking  one  rough- 
ened forefinger  impressively  he  went  on 
solemnly,  — 

"  An'  why  ?  I'll  tell  jez !  It's  bekase  " 
—  rising  into  a  certain  rude  eloquence 
of  language,  and  forcefulness  of  gesture, 
while  his  dark  face  glowed  with  honest 
pride  and  excitement — "it's  bekase  they'd 
liefer  buy,  an'  buy  chape,  from  an  honest 
gipsy,  a  horse  as  is  sure  to  be  a  tearin' 
good  un,  or  a  middlin'  un,  accordin'  as 
the  honest  gipsy  swears  to  it,  than  buy, 
an'  buy  dear,  ye  mind,  from  a  big  daler,  as 
may  or  may  not  be  honest,  a  baste  as 
may  or  may  not  be  good,  accordin'  as 
chance  and  the  laws  of  natur'  have  settled 
it  atwixt  'em." 

There  was  a  rugged  bluntness  and  sin- 
cerity about  the  man's  face  and  his  whole 
bearing.  These,  combined  with  the  truth- 
ful ring  in  his  voice,  attracted  me  towards 
him  irresistibly,  and  I  inquired  without 
further  circumlocution,  — 

**  Well,  Dowse,  then  perhaps  you  could 
tell  me  whether  I  am  likely  to  get  a  fair 
bid  for  my  horse?  And  to  be  able  to 
get  one  in  exchange  a  trifle  younger"  — 
the  gipsy  eyed  me  with  grave  attention 
— "  and  smarter,  and  altogether  more 
showy  ?  " 

**  Horses  is  chape  as  dirt  now,  yer 
honor.  The  markets  is  down  dead  low. 
An'  it's  not  a  big  price  ye'll  get  for  the 
ould  un  this  day.  Av  it  were  a  cow,  now, 
or  a  high-steppin',  haughty  young  baste  ye 
wor  sellin',  ye  mij^ht  name  yer  own  price, 
an'  get  it  too,  bedad  !  " 

"Hml  That's  bad!"  I  muttered  re- 
flectively. "  Looking  at  it  in  that  light,  it 
seems  as  if  I  shall  have  to  sell  cheap  and 
to  buy  dear." 

"Thruefor  yezl  Thrue  for  yezl  Ye 
never  spoke  a  thruer  word  1 "  laughed  my 
friend  hilariously,  apparently  under  the 
delusion  that  my  speech  was  intended  for 
a  witty  one.  "An'  it's  by  the  right  leg 
ye've  got  the  ould  pig  this  offer!  Buy 
dear,  an'  sell  chape !  That's  always  the 
way  ;  it  is  so  !  " 

The  fellow's  mirth  was  infectious,  and 
I  could  not  help  laughing  at  his  simplicity. 

"  Now,  my  fine  fellow,  perhaps  you  will 
tell  me  what  figure  a  horse  like  this  is 
likely  to  be  put  up  at  ?  " 

He  dodged  the  question.  That  did  not 
surprise  me.    No  matter  how  straightfop 


ward  the  individual  Irish  peasant  may  be 
he  will  invariably  shirk  giving  a  direct  an- 
swer.    He  is  cautious  to  a  degree,  and 
objects  to  committing  himself. 

"  Horses  is  chape,  now,*'  he  repeated 
oracularly.  "  Might  yer  honor  be  manin' 
to  swap,  now ;  or  to  sell,  an'  thin  buy 
again  ?  "  The  query  was  put  with  all  the 
frankly  displayed  curiosity  of  a  child. 
"Bekase  I'd  say  swap,  av  ye  wor  askin' 
for  my  advice." 

'*Oh,  1  really  do  not  care!  If  I  swap, 
as  you  say,  I  should  of  course  be  willing 
to  give  a  few  pounds  into  the  bargain. 
And  if  I  sell  first,  what  price  should  I 
stipulate  for,  do  vou  think,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  market  ?  '* 

"Shure,  av  ye  put  a  raisonable  small 
price  on  him,  yer  honor,  it's  besaged  ye'll 
be  wid  the  farmers,  and  thrademen,  an' 
such  like.  An'  av  ye  put  a  big  price  on 
him,  sorra  a  lonely  bid  ye'll  get  from  now 
till  yestherday,  an'  that's  a  big  word ! " 

"And  what,"  I  pursued  patiently  but 
persistently,  like  a  cautious  entomologist 
stalking  a  lively  butterfly  on  the  window- 
pane,  hoping  each  moment  to  transfix  him 
with  the  deadly  pin,  —  "what  would  you 
call  a  big  price,  may  I  ask  ?  " 

"  What  price  might  yer  honor  be  willin' 
to  take?"  (I  had  not  yet  secured  my  vol- 
atile prey.) 

"  Well,  if  I  could  get  a  bid  of  £40  for 

him,  I  might "    The  gipsy  looked  up 

incredulously  into  my  face,  then  grinned 
appreciatively. 

"  Ye're  jokin',  yer  honor.  An'  why  not  ? 
Says  I  to  meself  the  minute  I  claps  eyes 
on  yez,  *  His  honor's  got  a  big  share,'  says 
I,  'of  ould  Oireland's  mother-wit.  It's 
himself  will  bother  the  dalers  when  he 
tackles  'em.'     I  seen  it  in  the  turn  of  yer 


eye ! " 

"All 


the  same,  Dowse,  I  am  perfectly 
serious  this  time.  He's  a  most  valuable 
horse,  almost  thorough-bred,  and  was  a 
capital  hunter  in  his  day." 

"Thin  av  it's  in  airnest  ye'll  be,  an'  ye 
mane  to  stickle  for  £40,  av  ye  wait,  be- 
gorra,  from  this  fair  till  the  next,  sorra 
the  ghost  of  an  offer  will  ye  git,  and  that's 
the  thruth  for  yezl" 

Now  the  fact  of  the  matter  was  this.  I 
should  have  jumped  at  the  chance  of  ^^30 
for  the  old  nag,  or  £2$  either.  But  we 
know  —  by  what  law  of  morality  or  justice 
I  cannot  say  —  that  all  is  fair  in  love,  war, 
and  horse-dealing.  Or  rather,  all  is  so 
very  far  from  fair,  that  one's  motto  must 
perforce  be,  "Every  man  for  himself," 
and  we  all  know  the  fate  that  overtakes 
the  hindmost. 
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Still  my  coDscience  smote  me  lightly, 
as  I  answered  carelessly,  looking  full  into 
the  ingenuous  face  of  the  man  whom  I 
was  deceiving,  — 

'*£35^r£-\0'  It's  not  much  for  such 
a  horse,  especially  as  I  expect  to  have  to 
pay  up  pretty  well  tor  the  one  I  shall  get 
in  his  place,  as  I  want  him  to  match  an- 
other." 

The  gipsy's  face,  which  had  suddenly 
lighted  up,  became  again  overcast,  as  he 
exclaimed,  "Och,  shure !  Thin  it's  no 
good;  an'  I  was  thinkin'  I  knew  what 
wud  suit  yer  honor  down  to  the  ground, 
but  av  it's  for  a  match  — 


»» 


"Never  mind,"  I  interrupted,  on  the 
alert  at  once.  *'  What  were  you  about  to 
propose  ?  " 

**Faix,  I  was  thinkin'  I  moight  buy  the 
horse  meself,  an'  sell  him,  wid  a  fair  profit 
on  the  tbransaction,  to  a  farmer  up  in  the 
Qorth,  as  is  lookin'  for  his  loike.  An'  1 
was  thinkin'  yer  honor  moight  be  willin' 
to  swap,  for  1  don't  think  good  o'  givin* 
away  a  big  lump  of  a  twenty  pounder,  all 
in  a  hape.  An'  the  horse,  yer  honor,  he's 
as  full  o'  fire  as  a  box  of  lucifers,  an'  as 
showy  an'  gay  and  bright  as  a  paycock. 
But  av  it  wor  for  a  match " 

**  He  might  suit,"  I  interposed  again, 
my  mouth  watering  for  the  embodiment 
of  this  glowing  description.  "Describe 
him,  my  roan." 

"No,  no!  He  wouldn't  suit,  I'll  go 
bail!  An'  how  should  he?  He'll  be 
too  high  for  yer  honor  by  a  couple  o' 
inches." 

"Ah!  That  must  be  the  first  consid- 
eration.  Sixteen  hands  exactly !  Not  an 
inch  more  or  less  I  Just  the  height  of 
this  fellow  ! " 

"  Bedad.  that's  his  height  to  a  hair !  " 
cried  the  gipsy  gleefully,  snatching  off  his 
battered,  brimless  hat,  and  beating  an  ex- 
cited tattoo  on  the  crown.  "  Wouldn't  it 
be  the  quarest  thing  at  all,  yer  honor,  av 
it  wor  to  be  a  match  atwixt  them  two? 
But  I'm  thinkin'  ye  let  slip  a  word  of  a 
grey  ?  " 

"  No,  no !  Not  a  grey !  Bay  might  do, 
but  I  should  prefer " 

"  Don't  say  black,  yer  honor  1  Don't 
sav  black  !  Black's  the  little  darlint  that's 
whinnyin'  for  me  this  minute  in  his  stable. 
Don't  say  black  now !  "  and  he  actually 
stretched  out  his  hands  entreatingly  in 
odd  contradiction  to  his  words,  while  his 
spare  frame  fairly  quivered  with  excite- 
ment. 

"  Black  it  is  though,"  I  responded, 
laughing  outright  at  his  naive  exhibition 
of  delight.     "  Black,   rising   six,   sixteen 
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hands,  high-stepping,  free,  and  fast  I 
There's  her  picture  for  you,  Dowse,  to 
match  if  you  can  !  " 

"It's  himself!  It's  himself!  His  very 
moral!  Black  Beauty's  twin  brother! 
Ye've  hit  him  off  to  a  hair,  and  that's  the 
thruth  for  yez!"  and  this  irrepressible 
child  of  the  south  laughed,  capered,  and 
bestowed  facetious  pokes  in  the  ribs  on 
his  own  spare  person  in  his  exquisite  en- 
joyment of  the  coincidence. 

"An'  more-  be  token,  it's  the  lucky 
man  yez  are,  captin!"  (this  title  was  a 
mistaken  one,  but  was  often  given  to 
me  by  strangers.  Why,  I  can  only  con- 
jecture; but  no  matter,  it  sounded^pleas- 
antly  in  my  ears,  and  I  did  not  undeceive 
the  gipsy),  "it's  the  lucky  man  yez  are, 
captin,  if  the  baste  ye've  got  at  home  is 
aqual  to  the  one  I'll  give  yez.  But  mebbe 
ye're  wantin'  him  at  onst,  and  it's  ten 
miles  away  he  is  this  minute.  It  was  to 
this  very  fair  I  was  bringin'  him,  az  ye'Jl 
believe  me,  an'  a  gintleman  as  hear'd  on 
him  —  for  he's  well  known  in  these  parts 
—  sends  for  me  to  Rathcollin,  an'  has 
Black  Beauty  igzamined  by  the  vet.  An, 
yer  honor,  me,  and  the  vet.,  an'  the  gintle- 
mail,  we  all  says  to  one  another,  says  we, 
that  he's  ne'er  a  fault,  nor  a  blemish,  nor 
a  hair's  disparagement  on  him.  An'  I 
only  asks  a  beggarly  sivinty-five  for  him, 
an'  he  refuses  him  bekase  he  wor  one 
dhirty  inch  below  the  ould  bag-o'-bones 
he  wor  to  run  wid,  and  that's  the  thruth 
for  yez ! " 

**;^75  5"  I  exclaimed,  seizing  upon  the 
main  point  of  the  story.  '*£7S^'  Why, 
man,  that's  preposterous!  But  if  you 
want  to  swap,  that  may  alter  the  case. 
What  would  you  be  willing  to  take  now, 
with  the  chestnut  thrown  in?" 

"Shure,  I'll  lave  that  to  yer  honor. 
It's  not  Dowse,  the  gipsy,  would  make 
bould  to  spake  before  a  rale  gintleman 
like  the  captin !" 

Of  course  I  was  a  trifle  too  astute  for 
this  touch  of  blarney  to  go  down  ;  yet  the 
air  of  manly  deference  with  which  the 
gipsy  spoke  was  of  a  piece  with  the  sim- 
ple, childlike  character  which  bad  at  first 
caught  my  fancy. 

"  An'  it's  not  namin'  a  price  ye'd  have 
me  be  afore  iver  I've  cast  my  eye  over 
the  baste?"  he  continued,  laying  his  hand 
on  the  bridle  with  a  business-like  air, 
preparatory  to  a  leisurely  inspection. 
"  Ah  !  afoioe  baste  inthoirely !  An'  ne'er 
a  blemish,  yer  honor  was  sayin'.  But," 
with  a  bland  and  insinuating  smile,  "a 
thrifle  touched  in  the  wind,  ain't  he, 
now  ?  " 
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"Short-winded!  Why,  man,  isn't  he 
breathino[  as  quietly  as  you  or  I  ? ''  I 
asked,  with  an  affectation  of  indignation. 
It  did  not  deceive  the  gipsy's  keen  eye. 

"Ay,  calm  and  quiet  enough,  now! 
But  not  when  your  honor  came  up  wid 
me !  An*  it's  not  a  gintleman  like  yer 
honor  wud  deny  that  same,  an'  desave  a 
poor  th ravel lin'  g'psy ! " 

His  half-grieved,  half-resentful  intona- 
tion might  have  been  envied  by  many  an 
actor.  But  then  nature  is  superior  to  art ; 
I  felt  almost  disposed  to  blush. 

"  An'  did  ye  say  he'd  never  been  down, 
yer  honor?"  He  looked  steadily  at  me 
for  a  moment,  his  bright  eyes  keener 
than  ever.  "  1  see ;  a  weeshy  thrick  o' 
stumblin',  captin  ?" 

"Oh,  no!  Nothing  of  the  kind!"  I 
struck  in  hastily,  glad  of  an  honest  chance 
of  entering  a  protest  against  the  whole- 
sate  way  in  which  this  raj^ged  vagabond 
spotted  at  once  all  poor  old  Dobbin's  — 
eccentricities,  let  us  say. 

•*  It's  true  he's  been  down  — once ;  but 
that  was  leaping  a  nasty  stone  wall  in 
the  hunting-field,  and  I  don't  see  how  you 
guessed  it,  for  he  didn't  mark  himself. 
But  as  for  stumbling  —  he's  as  sure- 
footed as  a  goat." 

"  Let  me  see  thin,  captin,"  he  said  mus- 
ingly, summing  up  the  evidence.  "Ris- 
ing fourteen;  been  down — once,  more 
or  less ;  the  laste  taste  in  loife  thick 
winded,  but  a  very  good  horse  widall ; 
though,  in  coorse,  ye  couldn't  extortionate 
a  big  price  on  me,  wid  them  weeshy  draw- 
backs to  the  fore.  Now  wait  till  1  tell 
ynu !  You  and  me  will  come  to  terms, 
and  I'll  take  the  ould  chestnut,  whatever 
else  I'll  do.  An'  I'll  ride  him  to  Rathcol- 
lin,  where  I  left  Black  Beauty  afther  the 
gintleman  disappointed  me  rispictin'  him. 
An'  that's  ten  miles  from  the  spot  yer 
honor  stands  on.  But  roeself  an'  Beau- 
ty'll  be  wid  yez  the  morrow's  morn  afore 
noon,  and  ye  can  thry  him  in  the  park. 
An'  av  ye've  bought  a  horse  in  the  day's 
fair,  or  av  ye've  took  a  fancy  agin  Black 
Beauty  (for  a  good  judge  like  yer  honor 
couldn't  in  raiscn  mislike  him),  thin  I'll 
take  the  ould  chestnut  from  yez  for  £iSt 
an'  be  ofiE  wid  the  rest  o'  the  bargain." 

^'^15!  My  good  fellow,  it's  you  that 
are  joking  now  !  I  couldn't  possibly  let 
him  go  under  £30!  No,  I'd  rather  take 
him  home  again,  and  wait  half-a-dozen 
years,  if  horses  don't  go  up  before  then." 

"  An'  av  ye  wailed  three  years,  let 
alone  six,  yer  honor,"  he  responded  with 
a  grim  chuckle,  "ye'd  wait  till  the  ould 
horse  bad  gone  up  as  high  as  the  happy 


huntin'  grounds  above,  as  Red  Mike 
discoorsin'  upon." 

Without  inquiring  who  Red  Mike  was, 
I  rejoined,  — 

**Come,  Dowse,  no  more  palavering, 
as  Red  Mike  would  probably  say.  Make 
me  a  fair  offer,  or  let  it  alone.  Say  thirty, 
if  I  don't  take  your  horse." 

••Twinty,  yer  honor.  Not  a  sixpence 
more  I  I  couldn't  do  it.  It  wud  go  a^in 
me  conscience  to  the  wife  an'  the  child- 
her.  An'  whin  ye  see  Black  Beauty,  it's 
proud  ye'll  be  to  give  me  the  ould  chest- 
nut and  fifty  pound  to  boot ! " 

Of  course  I  spurned  this  proposal  with 
righteous  indignation,  and  offered  in  my 
turn  should  Black  Beauty  be  the  choice 
bit  of  horseflesh  described,  to  give  old 
Dobbin  in  exchange  and  "thirty  poood 
to  boot." 

Equally  of  course,  after  the  stereotyp>ed 
amount  of  haggling  and  spittling^  six- 
pences inseparable  from  an  Irish  bargain, 
we  halved  the  difference,  and  decided 
upon  £40  as  the  utmost  limit  of  gener- 
osity to  which  our  duties  to  our  respective 
"wives  and  childher  "  would  allow  us  to 
go,  i/ty  "childher"  being  an  unknown 
and  entirely  fictitious  quantity  intro- 
duced into  the  conversation  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  moment. 

As  the  bargain  was  finally  struck,  we 
entered  the  town.  I  dismounted,  admin- 
istered 'a  farewell  caress  to  old  Dobbin's 
drooping  head,  and  saw  Dowse,  the  gipsy, 
ride  off  in  the  direction  of  Rathcollin. 

No!  my  friends,  no!  My  story  does 
not  end  thus.  I  was  not  so  utterly  raw 
and  inexperienced  as  you  are  beginning 
to  surmise. 

Dowse,  the  gipsy,  did  not  ride  off  with 
my  horse,  never  to  return.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  insisted  on  depositing  with  me 
as  security  for  his  re-appearance,  a  Bank 
of  Irdand  note  for  ;^20.  This  he  ex- 
tracted, greatly  to  my  astonishment,  from 
a  greasy,  unwholesome-looking,  evil-smeil- 
ing  leathern  purse.  I  confess  I  should 
have  been  satisfied  without  further  guar- 
antee for  his  good  faith  than  that  afforded 
by  his  honest,  ugly  face,  but  be  professed 
uneasiness  lest  some  unforeseen  accident 
should  endanger  his  life  and  my  property. 
So  I  gave  way. 

With  a  light  heart  I  walked  towards  ibe 
open  market-place  where  the  fair  was  held« 
passing  the  too  odorous  pledge  through 
the  fragrant  curls  of  smoke  issuing  from 
my  cigar.  The  fast  approaching  triumph 
over  my  tyrant,  Charles,  supplied  me  «ub 
mental  pabulum  of  the  most  delicious 
kind. 
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This  old  reprobate  was  reported  by 
Buttons  to  have  affirmed  that  he  **  would 
not  be  surprised  if  Masther  John  wor  to 
come  back  wid  no  more  than  a  ten-poun' 
note  in  his  pocket  for  ould  Dobbin,  an' 
wid  fifty  poun'  out  of  it  for  an  ould  screw 
as  wouldn't  so  much  as  pay  its  own  buryin' 
expenses  I  "  As  I  examined  the  different 
representatives  of  the  noble  race  set  forth 
for  sale,  with  the  dispassionate  criticism 
of  a  man  already  suited,  I  congratulated 
myself  heartily  00  my  good  luck. 

There  was  only  one  animal  in  the  fair 
worth  a  second  glance  as  far  as  matching 
my  own  black  mare,  Sharon,  was  con- 
cerned, and  she  was  too  young.  I  might 
have  been  deluded  into  buying  her,  and 
thereby,  if  possible,  sinking  still  lower  in 
old  Charles's  estimation,  for  she  seemed 
to  me  to  be  a  perfect  animal,  full  of  blood 
and  fire.  But  I  thought  of  my  treasure, 
my  Black  Beauty,  and  1  refrained. 

The  fair  contained  little  of  interest  to 
me,  so  I  sauntered  away  to  the  house  of 
my  brother-in-law.  I  found  Arthur  and 
his  charming  young  wife  at  home,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  the  day  very  pleasantly. 

The  former  professed  his  regret  on 
bearing  that  1  had  parted  with  old  Dobbin, 
a  horse  he  had  always  admired,  respected 
rather.  Respect  was  the  sentiment  inva- 
riably inspired  by  old  Dobbin  1  He  fur- 
ther expressed  his  congratulations  on  my 
extraordinarily  good  fortune  in  so  easily 
lighting  upon  a  first-rate  substitute.  And 
finally,  his  regret  that  urgent  business 
would  lake  him  up  to  town  next  morning, 
and  debar  him  from  the  pleasure  of  ac 
companying  me  to  Killnaballew  Park, 
distant  about  a  mile  from  my  present 
quarters. 

**  Very  sorry  indeed,  old  fellow,"  I  re- 
plied, "for  1  flatter  myself  I've  secured 
rather  a  nice  article.  However,  if  he's  in 
condition  you'll  see  him  on  Friday  at  the 
hunt,  weather  permitting." 

CHAPTER   II. 

I  WOKE  next  morning  in  tip-top  spirits, 
to  match  the  glorious  day  that  dawned 
upon  my  unclosing  eyes. 

To-day's  transaction  was  to  impress 
upon  Captain  Purcell  the  conviction  of 
my  thorough  conversance  with  matters 
equine,  and  1  hoped  —  but  this  was  less 
certain  —  to  install  me  into  the  proud 
position  of  master  of  my  own  stables. 

At  1 1.30  A.M.  I  sallied  forth,  and  before 
midday  reached  the  place  of  rendezvous. 
The  "park"  was  nothing  more  preten- 
tious than  one  huge  field,  enclosed,  and 
sprinkled  sparsely  with  magnificent  trees, 


the  grass  being  kept  closely  cropped  by 
numerous  sheep. 

I  had  not  waited  for  five  minutes  before 
the  sharp  ring  of  hoofs  was  audible.  The 
sound  ceased  suddenly,  as  it  reached  the 
park  gates.  I  looked  up,  and  saw  a  hand- 
some, well-groomed  black  horse,  with  my 
own  saddle  and  bridle  upon  him.  My 
friend.  Dowse,  the  gipsy,  fiung  himself 
from  the  former. 

"  Musha,  yer  honor,  an'  it's  kilt  I  do  be 
wid  thryin'  to  be  wid  yez  before.  But 
Black  Beauty  was  so  full  of  his  thricks, 
leppin'  an'  prancin'  like  a  kid,  that  I 
thought  I'd  niver  get  here  at  all  at  all. 
An'  av  yer  honor  wants  a  baste  as  is 
fresher  afther  a  ten-mile  ride  than  afore 
he  started,  here  he  is  stannin' beside  yez." 

"  Why  I  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  have 
come  all  the  way  from  Rathcollin  this 
morning?  That  is  hardly  fair  to  your 
horse,  l3owse,  to  expect  him  to  show  off 
to  the  best  advantage  after  ten  miles  on 
the  hard  road." 

"Thry  him,  captin,  only  thry  him, 
Throth,  an'  I'll  thrust  him  not  to  disgrace 
his  ould  masther  that  r'ared  him!"  and 
Dowse  passed  his  fingers  affectionately 
through  the  jet-black  mane  of  the  noble 
animal  standing  patiently  by  his  side.  I 
patted  him  soothingly,  then  measured  him 
with  my  eye.  Yes  1  he  looked  about  six- 
teen hands,  and  in  shape  and  build  almost 
as  good  a  match  for  Sharon  as  old  Dob- 
bin had  been. 

Poor  old  Dobbin  !  I  could  not  repress 
a  sigh,  but  consoled  myself  by  reflecting 
that  Dowse  had  solemnly  assured  me  that 
he  would  keep  him  himself  till  he  could 
find  for  him  ''as  good  and  kind  a  masther 
as  the  one  I'm  gettin'  for  me  own  Black 
Beauty,  God  bless  him  ! "  and  I  knew  he 
would  be  true  to  his  word. 

"  And  now,  Dowse,  let  me  see  you  show 
him  off  before  I  mount  him  myself. 
That's  only  fair  to  you  both.  Trot  him 
and  canter  him  first." 

"Throth,  an'  I  will ;  an'  gallop  him  into 
the  bargain,  though  the  ground  do  be  a 
thrifle  hard  wid  the  frost  for  the  iligant 
hoofs  of  him.  An'  yer  honor  shall  see 
him  lep  yon  fence  like  a  bird  on  the  wing, 
or  the  hunter  born  an'  bred  as  he  is." 

He  gave  Black  Beauty  a  slight  cut  with 
the  whip,  which  the  fiery  creature  re- 
sented by  springing  forward  with  a  bound 
like  a  deer's,  then,  with  a  snort  of  defi- 
ance, breaking  into  a  smart  hand-gallop. 
Up  and  down,  down  and  up,  trotting,  can- 
tering, galloping,  then  taking  the  low 
sunk  fence  with  a  leap  that  landed  him 
haU-a-dozen  yards  on  the  other  side. 
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"  That'll  do,  Dowse,  that  will  do ! "  I 
cried  in  uncontrollable  delight.  **  Why, 
man,"  I  continued  rapturously,  "if  you 
had  had  a  grain  of  sense,  you  would  have 
shown  his  paces  first,  and  made  your  bar- 
gain afterwards." 

I  shouted  these  remarks  to  the  gipsy, 
who  had  slipped  from  the  saddle  while 
still  at  some  little  distance,  and  was  busy 
readjusting  the  girths.  He  now  slowly 
led  Black  Beauty  towards  me,  remarking 
quietly,  — 

"  1  don't  wish  to  go  back  from  my  word, 
captin.  Tve  made  a  fair  profit  out  of  the 
horse,  as  I  don't  deny,  as  a  man  must  do 
to  live,  an*  for  the  sake  of  the  childher  at 
home,  an'  I'm  content.  But  ii  do  go  to 
roe  heart  to  part  wid  Black  Beauty,  the 
jewil !  Him  as  I  r'ared  up  from  a  foal  — 
from  a  babby  in  arms  —  I  may  say.  He's 
followed  me  from  place  to  place,  runnin' 
afther  the  cart  like  a  child,  with  ne'er  a 
•rope  nor  nothin'  to  tie  him,  an'  it  comes 
hard  on  me  to  see  the  last  o'  him.  Ay! 
even  when  he's  sould  to  a  gintleman  like 
yer  honor's  self,  who'll  thrate  him  kind, 
an'  niver  touch  him  wid  the  whip,  'cept  in 
the  way  of  play.  Ay,  it  comes  hard,  but 
I'll  do  it  for  the  wife  an'  childher." 

The  soft  hearted  fellow  stooped  for- 
ward, and  actually  pressed  his  lips  to  the 
soft  black  muzzle  of  the  gentle,  high-bred 
creature. 

1  was  touched,  as  any  man  might  have 
been,  by  the  sight  of  this  mute  caress. 
To  recall  the  gipsy  to  the  pleasanter  side 
of  the  picture,  1  observed,  — 

'*  Well,  I  suppose,  Dowse,  as  yoa  are 
tramping  about  from  one  place  to  another, 
and  may  not  be  in  this  part  of  the  country 
long " 

"Thrue  for  yer  honor!  I'll  be  fifty 
mile  away  the  morn's  morn,"  he  inter- 
jected. 

"  In  that  case  you  would  like  the  money 
to  be  paid  down  on  the  nail,"  taking  the 
bridle  from  his  hands  as  I  spoke,  prepara- 
tory to  mounting  for  a  personal  trial  of 
my  future  property,  and  adding,  "  But 
first  let  me  see  if  he  is  pleasant  and  easy 
to  ride." 

"There's  some  gintlerocn,"  remarked 
Dowse  slowly,  still  retaining  a  firm  grip 
of  the  restive  animal's  bit,  "as  can  tell  a 
good  baste  from  a  bad  un  by  the  looks  o' 
him.  An'  there's  more,"  dropping  each 
word  sharply  and  distinctly,  "manin*  no 
disrtspect  to  yer  honor,  as  can't  tell  bow 
he'd  suit  'em  from  seein'  a  baste,  but  must 
get  a-ahride  him  an'  feel  him  as  well.  So 
mebbe  ye'd  be  wishin'  — " 

"No,  no!   I   think  not!"  I   protested 


hurriedly,  not  caring  to  be  placed  in  this 
latter  category,  even  by  a  gipsy.  "  What 
I've  seen  will  do  for  me.  He  is  as  springy 
as  a  greyhound,  and  as  light  as  a  swallow. 
My  own  eyes  can  vouch  for  that,  and 
what  more  does  a  man  want?  And  now, 
first,  here  you  have  your  own  note   for 

"  Ah  !  that's  all  right,  yer  honor.  An' 
it's  blithe  I  am  to  see  ye  back  again," 
affectionately  apostrophizing  the  "filthy 
lucre  "  as  he  stowed  it  away  again  in  its 
foul  nest,  "an'  forty  poun'  to  boot." 

"  Yes,  forty.  Here  you  are.  And  here's 
a  small  luck-penny  to  go  with  the  chest- 
nut ;  "  and  I  shoved  a  pound  note  into  his 
half-reluctant  hand, thus  findings  vent  for 
my  sympathy  with  the  poor  fellow,  who 
seemed  to  feel  the  prospective  parting 
with  his  favorite  as  deeply  as  did  the 
owner  of  the  far-famed  "  Arab  steed." 

"  Good-bye,  Dowse  !  May  you  have  a 
speedy  sale,  and  a  *fair  profit'  on  it,  as 
indeed  I  am  sure  you  will." 

"  Musha  I  that  same  am  I,  an'  I'm  for- 
iver  thankful  to  yer  honor,"  pulling  the 
shaggy  forelock  that  depended  over  his 
left  eye.  "  An'  I'd  .^oon  be  the  rich  man 
av  I'd  always  a  rale  born  gintleman  to 
dale  wid,  like  yer  honor's  honor,  that 
gives  a  good  price  for  a  good  baste,  an'  a 
good  luck-penny  to  boot.  An'  good  luck 
go  wid  yer  own  self,  an'  wid  Black  Beauty, 
God  bless  the  darlint  I  An'  one  word 
more,"  —  laying  a  detaining  hand  on  my 
arm  —  "  axin'  yer  pardon  for  makin'  so 
bould,  but  mebbe  whin  yerself  or  one  o' 
yer  gran'  frien's  is  w^antin'  another  baste 
o'  the  same  sort,  ye'll  remimber  Dowse, 
the  gipsy." 

"  That  I  will.  Dowse  !  It  will  give  me 
great  pleasure  to  do  so,"  I  assured  htm 
kindly ;  then  springing  into  the  saddle, 
trotted  gaily  off  on  my  new  purchase. 

Dowse  stood  motionless  at  the  gates, 
watching  Black  Beauty  intently  as  be  clat- 
tered down  the  road. 

It  might  have  been  that  he  was  only 
shading  his  eyes  from  the  sun.  But  1 
fancied,  glancing  round,  that  he  hastily 
dashed  away  a  tear  as  he  took  the  last 
long  farewell  look  at  his  well-beloved  pet 
—  lor  the  ties  between  a  poor  man  and 
his  horse  are  many  and  close,  and  not  to 
be  severed  without  a  heart  pang. 

Certainly  I  had  a  right  to  feel  jubilant 
over  my  bargain.  ;^2o  was  little  enough 
for  my  wife's  favorite,  but  more,  proba- 
bly, than  I  could  have  sold  him  for  at  the 
fair  —  so  my  good  friend  Dowse  assured 
me.  Then  the  difference!  £^ol  Black 
Beauty  was  ridiculously  cheap  for  £40^ 
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Stop!  that  was  not  it  exactly!  £^0  and 
old  Dobbin  it  was.  Still,  a  mere  trifle  for 
the  black  horse!  After  a  ten-mile  jour- 
ney, and  a  bard  half  hour's  work  in  the 
park,  he  was  still  fresh  as  paint,  skittish, 
and  full  of  little  playful  tricks,  but  withal, 
a  very  easy,  comfortable  animal  to  ride. 
His  trot,  1  thought,  was  quite  equal  to  old 
Dobbin's  in  his  palmiest  days. 

However,  even  Black  Beauty  was  but 
mortal.  By  the  time  we  reached  Killna- 
ballew,  his  superfluous  spirits  had  worn 
ofif,  and  he  trotted  up  the  avenue  to  Ar* 
thur's  house  as  quietly  as  heart  could 
desire.  I  took  him  round  to  the  stable  to 
rest  for  an  hour  or  two  before  continuing 
his  journey,  for  Killnaballew  was  seven 
longr  Irish  miles  from  the  Rookery  —  my 
little  country  nest. 

I  had  a  faint  hope  that  Arthur  mi^ht 
not  have  started  after  all,  for  I  yearned  to 
exhibit  my  steed  to  such  a  capable  judu;e. 
But  he  had  left  the  house  soon  after  I  did. 
Mrs.  Devitt  was  out  too,  the  little  maid- 
servant informed  me,  '*an'  please  sir, 
yeVe  not  to  wait  luncheon  on  the  mis- 
thress,  an'  it'll  be  ready  at  two." 

I  whiled  away  an  hour  or  two  with  the 
aid  of  a  new  magazine  and  a  first-rate 
luncheon,  then  took  my  departure.  As  it 
was,  I  had  delayed  too  long.  It  was 
growing  dusk  before  I  reached  home,  and 
I  feared  Nora  might  be  anxious,  knowing 
that  1  had  intended  to  ride  my  new  horse. 
Bui  Black  Beauty's  nervousness  had  toned 
down  to  a  praiseworthy  steadiness,  and 
he  went  quietly  on  through  the  gathering 
darkness. 

Old  Charles  came  hobbling  round  as  I 
arrived  safely  at  the  door,  and  began  in- 
stantly to  examine  Black  Beauty  by  the 
light  of  the  stable  lantern.  With  a  novel, 
yet  delicious  thrill  of  dawning  self-respect 
in  his  presence,  I  listened  calmly  to  his 
half  condescending,  half  commendatory 
'remarks:  *'Ay,  a  foine,  sthrong  build; 
good  shoulder;  seems  about  the  hoighth  ; 
mebbe  he'll  make  a  match  for  Sharon, 
aftber  all,  Masther  John  !  " 

"Afther  all'*  evidently  bore  reference 
to  bis  previous  scepticism.  Therefore  I 
merely  said  curtly,  **Give  him  a  good  feed 
of  oats,  Charles,  and  a  bran  mash.  And 
see  that  his  rack  is  well  filled.  He's  done 
his  twenty  miles  to-day,  and  done  them 
nobly."  Turning  away  I  congratulated 
myself  upon  the  new-born  sense  of  au- 
thority with  which  I  had  issued  my  or- 
ders; As  the  old  man  disappeared  into 
the  darkness,  I  heard  him  mutter  with  an 
undisguised  chuckle, — 

**  May  the  saints  and  the  blessed  Vargin 


turn  a  deaf  ear  to  me  dyin'  prayers  av  iver 
I  heard  the  like  of  that !  And  does  Mas- 
ther John  want  to  find  him  the  morn's 
morn  bust  up  like  a  cow  in  a  clover  bed, 
wid  bis  bran  mashes,  an'  his  oats,  an'  his 
hay.  He!  he!  Masther  John  do  bate 
all,  he  do ! " 

This  coarse  soliloquy  brought  the  hot 
blood  to  my  cheeks,  but  all  else  was  fur- 
gotten  as  Nora  rushed  into  my  arms,  and 
greeted  roe  with  even  more  eflEusion  than 
was  her  wont. 

'*Oh,  John  dear!  I  was  getting  so  ner- 
vous, but  when  I  heard  dear  old  Dobbin, 
I  knew  you  were  all  right !  '* 

"  Old  Dobbin  1 "  I  echoed.  "  What  do 
you  mean,  my  dear?" 

'*AhI  I  know,"  smiling  archly.  **And 
I'll  tell  you  now !  That  was  just  what  I 
was  hoping  might  happen,  and  I  cannot 
help  feeling  glad  you  could  not  sell  him. 
Oh,  I  was  listening  so  anxiously,  John 
dear,  and  I  was  so  delighted  when  1  heard 
him  coming!  Dear  old  Dobbin!  I 
should  know  his  step  among  a  thousand." 

"  A  feminine  exaggeration,  my  dear ! "  I 
reply  calmly,  catching  the  drift  of  her  re- 
marks. **  You  would  know  his  step  among 
a  thousand,  doubtless,  in  theory.  Practi- 
cally, 3'ou  do  not  know  it  among  two. 
For  that  was  my  new  black  horse,  a  regu- 
lar beauty,  a  Black  Beauty,  as  his  name 
tells  you  (by-the-way,  I  must  change  his 
name  —  it  is  too  hackneyed),  and,  as  I 
anticipate,  a  perfect  match  for  Sharon." 

Her  face  fell,  then  brightened  again. 
**John,  you  are  only  in  fun,  are  you  not.*^ 
It  is  really  dear  old  Dobbin  ?  " 

"No,  my  dear,  no!"  I  answer  her 
pleadings  shortly,  and  with  the  air  of  a 
man  whose  patience  is  exhausted.  "  No, 
my  dear !  that  was  my  new  horse,  and  I 
hope  you  will  like  him  as  much  as  I  do. 
Dobbin  was  all  \txy  well,  but  no  more  to 
be  compared  with  Black  Beauty  than  the 
white  cow  is.  And  now,  Norrie,  can  you 
give  me  a  cup  of  tea  before  I  go  up  to 
dress,  for  it  was  dismally  cold  riding 
home,  and  I  am  half  frozen  ?  " 

As  usual,  the  conversation  was  pleas- 
antly terminated  by  the  well-timed  request. 
A  woman  is  never  so  well  pleased  as  when 
ministering  to  the  wants  of  her  husband, 
particularly  if  that  ministration  takes  the 
form  of  providing  him  with  meat  or  drink. 

The  next  day  but  one,  Friday,  was  that 
determined  by  long  precedent  as  the  Kill- 
naballew hunt-day.  The  meet  was  to  be 
on  the  Rookery  lawn,  i>.,  the  large  field 
in  front  of  the  house,  which  is  so  called  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  even  if  only  a 
grazing  field. 
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I  resolved  to  ride  Black  Beauty.  Nora 
tried  to  dissuade  me,  but  I  was  firm. 
Wheu  he  was  brought  round  to  the  hall 
door,  she  contented  herself  with  a  few 
general  words  of  praise.  I  attributed  this 
lukewarmness  to  a  natural  feeling  of  bit- 
terness against  the  usurper  of  Dobbin's 
place,  and  did  not  try  to  combat  it ;  or 
possibly  it  was  due  to  a  sudden  accession 
of  nervousness  caused  by  my  rashness  in 
hunting  a  horse  of  which  I  knew  so  little. 

Before  I  had  ridden  a  hundred  yards,  I 
repented  my  firmness.  Black  Beauty  was 
evidently  feeling  rather  used  up  and  out 
of  spirit,  as  the  best  horse  may  sometimes. 
I  blamed  myself  for  not  having  given  him 
more  than  one  day  to  recruit  in  before 
riding  him  in  public.  It  was  too  late  to 
turn  back  now,  as  the  hounds  were  just 
throwing  off. 

A  splendid  fox  at  last  broke  cover,  the 
pack  started  off  in  full  cry,  and  Black 
Beauty  waked  up  considerably  as  we  gal- 
loped along.  But  then  the  veriest  cart 
horse  could  do  no  less,  and  his  spirits 
soon  flagged  again.  There  was  some  ex- 
cuse for  him.  A  sudden  change  had 
come  in  the  night,  and  a  rapid  thaw  set  in. 

Of  course  Reynard  picked  out  the  worst 
possible  route.  And  of  course  we  were 
soon  toiling  painfully  over  muddy  swamps, 
and  thick,  tenacious  clay.  Still  Black 
Beauty  held  his  own,  and  bravely  did  his 
best.  I  forbore  to  use  whip  or  spur,  for 
he  was  evidently  straining  every  nerve  to 
keep  pace  with  his  fresher  companions. 

At  last  horses  and  men  were  alike  dis- 
heartened. The  fox,  the  only  party  thor- 
oughly satisfied  with  the  turn  affairs  had 
taken,  ran  to  earth  in  an  old  disused 
quarry,  and  no  one  seemed  to  have  suffi- 
cient energy  left  to  wish  to  ride  back  to 
cover  for  another. 

Finally,  after  the  hardest,  stickiest  run 
of  the  season,  we  resolved  to  make  the 
best  of  our  way  home.  And  this  the  more 
readily,  as  it  was  drizzling  in  a  steady, 
melancholy  kind  of  way,  most  depressing 
to  man  and  beast.  I  leaned  forward  in 
my  saddle,  and,  patting  Black  Beauty's 
oeck,  said  soothingly  —  for  he  too  seemed 
to  share  the  general  dejection,  while  his 
steaming  flanks  and  quivering  nostrils 
showed  that  the  fault  lay  in  no  lack  of 
good-will  on  his  part,  ^- 

**  Poor  old  Beauty  I  You  did  your  best, 
didn't  you,  old  boy  r  But  you  shall  have 
a  good  rest  to-morrow,  and  plenty  of  oats 
to  freshen  you  up  after  your  hard  day's 

work.      I    must    tell    old   Charles " 

This  was  trenching  on  dangerous  ground, 
so  I  broke  off  abruptly,  and  withdrew  my 


hand  from  his  damp  neck.  In  doing  so  I 
noticed  that  it  looked  dirty  and  discolored, 
and  then  I  further  perceived  that  the  foam 
with  which  Black  Beauty's  sides  were 
flecked,  had  also  a  dark,  dull,  purplish 
hue. 

'*  Shockingly  badly  groomed  he  must 
have  been  1  Charles  shall  give  him  a 
regular  soap-and-water  scrubbing.  He 
ought  to  have  seen  for  himself  what  a 
filthy  state  the  horse  was  in.  Just  what 
I  have  often  said!  His  sight  is  failing 
fast.  Still,  I  didn't  notice  it  myself  when 
I  bought  him;  he  looked  clean  enough 
then.  Hullo  1  confound  it!  Here  comes 
Purcell,  and  nothing  escapes  his  prying 
eyes." 

It  was  too  late  to  evade  him.  He  rode 
up,  observing,  "  Deuced  hard  run,  that, 
Langley.  .The  first  fox  we've  let  escape 
us  this  season.  Ah,  your  new  horse,  I 
see  !  Looks  pretty  well  done  up.  Had  a 
cropper,  eh  ?  " 

**  No,  not  exactly ;  but  immensely 
splashed.  What  do  you  think  of  bim, 
Purcell?  Rather  a  nice  thing,  1  fancy. 
Only  got  him  on  Wednesday,  so  he's  not 
quite  up  to  the  mark  yet.  Wants  groom* 
ing,  and  clipping,  and  making  up  geo* 
erally." 

"All  the  grooming  in  the  world  won't 
make  an  old  horse  into  a  young  one,"  an- 
nounced Purcell  sententiously. 

"Old!  Why,  he's  only  rising  seven  — 
six  or  seven  —  the  fellow  could  not  re- 
member which.  I  didn't  want  anything 
younger,  as  my  wife  intends  to  drive  him 
occasionally,  and  she  prefers  a  quiet  ani- 
mal." 

"Rising  seven  I  Phew!**  —  the  long 
whistle  was  indicative  of  extreme  incre- 
dulity. "Rising  seventeen,  more  likely! 
A  regular  old  stager,  if  1  am  not  much 
mistaken  I  What  vet.  told  you  that  as> 
tounding  cram,  I'd  like  to  know,  eh?" 

"Aw,  well!    To  tell  the  truth,  I  don't' 
know  the  man's  name.    But  he'd  passed 
the  horse  the  day  before  I  bought  bim, 
warranted   him  sound  and  all  that,  so  I 
knew  it  was  all  right." 

The  fact  was  that  I  had  never  taken 
into  consideration  the  advisability  of  get* 
ting  a  vet.'s  opinion  to  back  op  my  own, 
but  there  was  no  occasion  for  me  to  men- 
tion this  trifling  oversight  to  Purcell. 

"Ah!  I  seel"  he  said  thoughtfully, 
raising  his  eyebrows  and  stroking  his  long 
moustache  —  a  gesture  I  particularly  dis- 
liked. "  Well,  he  will  probably  he  quiet 
enough  in  all  conscience  for  Mrs.  Langley 
to  drive  —  or  ride  either.  But  I'll  bet  yoa 
a  sov.  he'll  not  clear  that  fence." 
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**Done!''  I  cried,  striking  my  spurs 
into  his  sides,  and  Black  Beauty  sprang 
forward.  It  wasn't  much  of  a  leap;  old 
Dobbin  had  often  taken  it  when  he  was 
fresh ;  but  there  was  a  deep,  broad  ditch 
on  the  other  side,  and  my  horse  was  pretty 
well  done  up.  However,  I  did  not  doubt 
that  he  could  tackle  it,  and  we  charged 
the  fence  at  full  speed.  Lifting  Black 
Beauty  well  up  to  the  leap,  I  touched  him 
again  with  the  spur;  he  took  it  bravely 
and  cleared  the  fence,  with  perhaps  a 
bair'sbreadth  to  spare. 

But  alas!  for  the  luckless  horse,  and 
alas !  for  the  luckless  rider,  Black  Beauty 
fell  short  of  the  firm  ground,  and  we  were 
both  plunged  into  the  deep,  muddy  ditch. 
I  threw  myself  from  his  back,  as  he  floun- 
dered helplessly  about  in  the  mire  and 
thick  yellow  clay,  reaching  the  bank  just 
in  time  to  see  Purcell's  young  roan  clear 
fence  and  ditch  with  an  easy  bound,  and 
stop  short  half-a-dozen  yards  from  the 
scene  of  the  catastrophe.  To  dismount, 
and  with  my  assistance  to  extricate  poor 
Black  Beauty,  was  the  work  of  a  moment 
with  him. 

Then,  in  spite  of  my  muddy,  miserable 
condition,  I  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter, 
and  Purcell  followed  suit  with  hearty 
good- will.  He  was  the  first  to  recover 
his  gravity. 

*'  I  say,  Langley !  Look  here  !  What's 
up  next  ?  This  looks  serious.  Tm  afraid 
your  horse  is  going  to  have  a  fit  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind.  I  never  saw  a  horse 
foam  like  this  in  my  life  1'* 

1  looked  round,  and  saw,  to  my  horror, 
that  he  was  almost  covered  with  a  dark, 
purplish  foam,  while  the  water  that 
streamed  from  his  dripping  flanks  was 
also  tinged  with  black.  His  breath  came 
in  short,  quick  gasps,  and  his  sides  heaved 
painfully,  like  those  of  a  broken-winded 
horse.  Then  I  saw,  too,  that  my  hands 
were  darkened  and  stained  through  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  wretched  animal 
while  wallowing  in  the  ditch.  Even  Pur- 
cell's scarlet  coat  had  not  escaped  scot* 
free. 

"  By  George  I  This  is  bad  business, 
Langley.  Get  him  home  as  fast  as  you 
can.  Tell  your  old  groom  to  attenci  to 
him  at  once.  He'll  understand  the  case 
better  than  you  will." 

*'  Possibly,"  1  suggested,  too  thoroughly 
alarmed  to  resent  this  speech  —  *'  possibly 
the  floundering  about  in  that  abominable 
ditch  has  done  the  mischief.  Look  at  his 
legs !  They  are  perfectly  yellow !  He 
roust  have  been  half  buried  in  clay  !  " 


"That's  not  clayT"  exclaimed  Purcell, 
stooping  down  to  get  a  closer  view  of  his 
legs.  **  I'm  a  Dutchman  if  it  hasn't  turned 
the  hair  yellow !  And  look  there  at  his 
side  and  his  shoulder  I  Just  the  same,  by 
Jingo!  Most  extraordinary  thing  I  ever 
saw  1 " 

"  There's  no  use  standing  here  in  the 
rain  to  discuss  it,'*  I  said,  rather  sulkily, 
remounting  my  poor  horse  as  I  spoke. 
'*  Some  chemical  property  of  the  water,  I 
suppose.  At  all  events,  I'll  hurry  home 
now." 

"All  right!  It's  decidedly  the  wisest 
thing  you  can  do."  And  we  rode  on  si- 
lently side  by  side.  Black  Beauty  labored 
on,  looking  almost  dead-beat.  I  saw  with 
dismay  that  the  strange,  sickly  yellow  hue 
was  extending  over  his  whole  body,  and 
the  purple  foam  dropped  from  his  jaws  to 
the  ground.  I  was  absolutely  at  my  wits' 
end,  and  began  to  wonder  whether  horses 
were  ever  afflicted  with  jaundice,  and 
whether  this  could  be  a  case  in  point. 

While  mentally  revolving  this  question, 
I  was  startled  and  annoyed  by  the  sound 
of  a  yell  of  laughter  from  my  companion. 
And  not  only  one  explosion  of  mirth,  but 
peal  upon  peal,  until  I  waxed  seriously 
wroth. 

"  For  mercy's  sake,  man,  stop  that  row. 
I  call  it  deuced  unfeeling  of  you  when  a 
fellow  is  in  a  nasty  fix " 

"  A  nasty  fix ! "  he  echoed,  with  another 
uncontrolled  burst  of  merriment.  **  A 
nasty  fix!  I  should  rather  think  it  was. 
Oh,  Langley,  my  boy !  They've  done 
}*ou  this  time.  I  verily  believe  it  will  be 
the  death  of  me."  And  he  rolled  from 
side  to  side  in  his  saddle,  as  if  about  to 
justify  his  own  belief. 

"They've  done  you  this  time ! "  he  reit- 
erated, with  ever-increasing  gusto.  "  This 
is  glorious !  Too,  too  utterly  glorious  ! 
It's  the  best  joke  I  ever  heard  !  Don't  you 
see  it,  my  boy?  Look  at  him!  Shades 
of  Rarey  and  Nimrod ;  behold  the  ancient 
chestnut  1 "  and  he  pointed  to  poor  Black 
Beauty  —  Yellow  Beauty  he  might  now 
have  been  more  correctly  termed. 

My  choler  increased  as  I  beheld  the 
poor  animal's  really  pitiable  plight. 

"  Can't  you  mind  your  own  business, 
Purcell  ?  "  1  asked  angrily.  "  I  don't  see 
the  point  of  the  joke,  though  you  seem  to, 
in  paying  ;£6o  for  a  horse  and  losing  him 
a  couple  ot  days  after.  The  poor  brute's 
dying!  Any  fool  can  see  that  —  or  any 
madman  either  "  —  with  a  savage  glance 
to  emphasize  the  words.  "  I  wish  to  good- 
ness I'd  never  sold  old  Dobbin  ! " 
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"You  haven't!  you  haven't!"  screamed 
PurcelHn  an  ecstasy  of  deh'orht.  "Look 
at  him  !  only  look  at  him !  £60  for  the 
old  chestnut  —  for  old  Dobbin  ! " 

Not  like  a  lightning-flash  —  not  like  a 
thunder-clap  —  but  softly,  insidiously,  the 
horrible  truth  stole  into  my  mind,  with  a 
cold,  sickly  chill  that  brought  conviction 
with  it. 

The  horse  that  I  bestrode  —  my  thor- 
ouu;h-bred  hunter,  my  noble  Black  Beauty 
—  slowly  resolved  itself  into  —  can  I  con- 
fess it?  —  into  old  Dobbin.  There  was 
no  room  for  the  ghost  of  a  doubt. 

In  a  blind,  senseless  fury  of  mortifica- 
tion and  raa;e,  I  dashed  my  spurs  against 
his  sides,  lashed  him  heavily  with  my 
hunting-whip,  and  galloped  wildly  home. 

How  I  resolved  to  shoot  the  horse  —  to 
sell  him  —  to  give  him  away  —  but  never, 
never  to  let  Nora  know  the  horrible,  hu- 
miliating truth  ;  how  I  found  her  waiting 
on  the  doorsteps,  and  heard  the  joyful  ex- 
clamation that  greeted  her  old  favorite; 
how  I  ate  humble-pie  ad  libitum  in  the 
presence  of  old  Charles,  who  averred  that 
he  had  known  the  truth  from  the  first,  but 
thought  "  Masther  John "  would  rather 
find  it  out  for  himself ;  howl  resigned  into 
his  hands  the  reins  of  government  for 
the  rest  of  his  natural  life;  and  how  I 
finally  resolved  to  keep  old  Dobbin,  who 
had  cost  me  so  dear,  for  the  rest  of  his 
natural  life,  —  a^I  this  may  be  better  im- 
agined than  described. 

So  also  may  my  resolve  to  track  out  and 
bring  to  richly  merited  punishment  the 
scamp  who  had  deceived  me  by  his  sim- 
ple, guileless  face,  and  crafty,  flattering 
tongue;  and  my  utter  impotence  to  do  so. 

Thus  much  I  found  out.  He  had  taken 
old  Dobbin  to  a  stable  not  half  a  mile 
from  Killnaballew,  and  there  he  must  have 
effected  the  transformation. 

There,  as  Purcell  gleefully  informed  me, 
he  must  have  dyed  him  black  with  some 
preparation  of  herbs  well  known  to  the 
gypsies,  kept  him  in  a  dark  stable,  and 
doctored  him  with  some  stimulating  and 
exciting  food  or  drug,  calculated  to  pro- 
duce a  spurious  and  transient  ebullition 
of  spirits,  and  then  —  palmed  him  off  upon 
me,  credulous  fool  that  I  was,  for  a  high- 
bred, fiery  young  horse ! 

**  Fools,"  they  say,  "  must  be  taught  by 
experience,"  and  I  learned  my  lesson  in  a 
severe  school. 

But  for  that  lesson  I  have  never  been 
able  to  return  my  thanks  and  make  my 
bow  to  my  teacher. 

For  never,  from  that  day  to  this,  have  I 
set  eyes  upon  Dowse,  the  gipsy. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Ccnttirf. 
THE    NEW    STAR    IN    THE    ANDROMEDA 

NEBULA. 

Although  the  new  star  which  has  ap- 
peared in  the  constellation  Andromeda, 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  great  Andromeda 
nebula,  is  not  in  itself  so  remarkable  ao 
object  as  many  of  the  new  stars  recorded 
in  past  years,  it  throws  a  stronger  and 
clearer  light  than  any  of  those  orbs  on  the 
architecture  of  the  heavens.  It  answers 
questions  which  have  been  asked  for  more 
than  two  centuries,  nay,  almost  from  the 
very  year  when  the  telescope  was  invented. 
It  discloses  much  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
galaxy  —  our  "  island  universe,"  as  Hum- 
boldt poetically  called  the  stellar  svstero; 
and  though  it  is  silent  respecting  the  sys- 
tem of  galaxies  in  which  many  astrono- 
mers have  believed,  it  is  more  eloquent  io 
silence  than  all  the  stars  in  the  heavens 
have  been  in  direct  testimony. 

I  propose  to  consider  the  aspect  in  which 
we  must  hereafter  view  the  galaxy,  ootiD^ 
what  had  before  been  imagined,  suggested, 
or  proved,  and  how  the  new  star  illumio- 
ates  the  whole  system  of  celestial  archi- 
tecture. But  first  it  is  essential  that  the 
true  position  of  the  new  star  should  be 
recognized.  I  cannot  hope  for  attention 
to  the  subject  on  which  a  new  star  in  the 
Andromeda  nebula  would  assuredly  throw 
light,  if  it  remains  doubtful  whether  the 
orb  which  appears  to  be  in  the  heart  of 
that  nebula  is  really  there  or  not.  If  the 
new  star  be  not  physically  associated  with 
the  Andromeda  nebula,  then  it  is  only  in- 
teresting as  a  new  star  of  a  somewhat 
novel  order  (as  will  presently  be  seen),  not 
at  all  as  throwing  new  light  on  the  stroc* 
ture  of  the  stellar  universe.  It  might,  for 
aught  that  its  position  actually  proves,  be 
many  millions  of  miles  nearer  than  the 
nebula,  or  many  millions  of  miles  farther 
away.  In  either  case  it  would  merit  only 
such  attention  as  astronomers  gave  to  the 
new  star  in  the  Northern  Crown  in  1866, 
and  to  the  less  brilliant  star  which  ap- 
peared ten  years  later  in  the  Swan. 

It  will  of  course  be  admitted  that  the 
apparent  agreement  of  the  new  star  in 
position  with  the  rich  region  of  nebulous 
light  within  the  large  Andromeda  nebaia. 
affords  in  itself  a  strong  argument  from 
probability  that  the  star  and  the  nebola 
are  physically  associated.  It  may  be  said 
that,  so  far  as  we  know,  a  new  star  may 
appear  anywhere,  and  that  there  can  be 
no  reason  why  the  particular  point  on  the 
star  sphere  where  a  new  star  appears 
should  not  be  a  point  already  occupied 
by  nebulous  light.    So  it  might  be  said 
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that  since,  as  among  all  possible  deals  at 
whist,  any  particular  arrangement  is  as 
likely  to  appear  as  any  other,  we  ought 
not  to  be  surprised  if  a  particular  deal 
gives  all  the  trumps  to  the  dealer,  and  to 
each  of  the  other  players  all  the  thirteen 
cards  of  a  single  suit.  Yet,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  know  that  such  an  arrangement 
would  surprise  every  one  present ;  and 
would  incline  each  to  believe  that  before 
the  deal  the  cards  had  been  specially  ar- 
ranged. Nothing  but  the  clearest  evi- 
dence that  there  had  been  no  special 
"manipulation"  either  before  or  during 
the  deal  would  convince  the  observers 
that  what  they  had  seen  had  resulted  from 
mere  chance  coincidence.  Their  thought 
would  be  sound  and  just.  As  a  problem 
in  what  is  called  inverse  probability,  an 
explanation  which  would  account  for  the 
observed  strange  fact  without  requiring 
that  one  chance  among  many  thousands  of 
millions  had  come  off  would  antecedently 
be  far  more  likely  than  one  which  involved 
so  strange  a  coincidence.  So,  assuredly, 
it  is  in  the  case  of  the  new  star  in  the  An- 
dromeda nebula.  We  cannot  but  be  sur- 
prised —  regarding  the  matter,  at  first,  as 
depending  on  chance  coincidence  —  that 
so  unusual  an  object  as  a  new  star  should 
make  its  appearance  in  the  midst  of  the 
richest  part  of  the  light  from  a  nebula  so 
remarkable  that  it  has  been  called  by  as- 
tronomers in  former  times  **the  transcen- 
dently  beautiful  queen  of  the  nebuls."  In 
any  nebula  a  new  star  would  be  strange, 
insomuch  that  few  astronomers  would  feel 
any  doubt  about  the  existence  of  some  con- 
nection between  nebula  and  star.  Hut  a 
new  star  in  the  most  wonderful  and  beauti- 
ful of  all  star  cloudlets  —  certainly  that 
would  be  a  strange  chance,  if  it  could  be 
shown  really  to  be  casual.  Nothing  but 
the  clearest  evidence  could  convince  the 
astronomer  that  this  was  the  true  explana- 
tion —  though  it  must  also  be  admitted 
that  nothing  but  clear  evidence  of  physical 
association,  outside  the  evidence  derived 
from  position,  would  justify  any  astrono- 
mer in  saying  that  such  a  physical  asso- 
ciation was  a  demonstrated  fact. 

We  naturally  turn  to  other  new  stars 
to  see  if  they  have  given  any  evidence 
bearing  on  the  peculiar  position  of  the 
new  star  in  Andromeda.  If,  for  example, 
we  find  that  new  stars,  or  variable  stars 
(for  most  new  stars  are  only  stars  which 
vary  greatly  in  lustre),  affect  nebulae,  we 
shall  be  prepared  to  admit  that  the  evi- 
dence of  physical  association  between  the 
new  star  and  its  nebular  surroundings  is 
greatly  strengthened. 


The  only  new  stars  we  need  consider 
are  those  which  have  appeared  in  recent 
times,  since  it  is  only  within  recent  times 
that  the  greater  number  of  the  nebuls 
have  been  discovered. 

The  star  Eta  ArgOs  must  be  regarded  as 
one  of  those  varying  sufficiently  in  splen- 
dor to  be  within  our  category.  This  star 
ranges  in  brightness  from  bare  visibility 
to  a  lustre  exceeding  that  of  every  star  in 
the  heavens  except  Sirius  alone.  In  1840 
it  was  shining  with  this  maximum  splen- 
dor. It  had  risen  to  its  greatest  glory  by 
a  succession  of  leaps,  with  occasional 
retrogressions.  After  1840,  Eta  rapidly 
diminished  in  brightness,  then  faded  more 
gradually,  until  it  reached  its  present  lus- 
tre, that  of  a  sixth  magnitude  star.  It  is 
manifest  that  if  we  were  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  this  strange  variable,  it  would 
be  now  invisible,  and  therefore  its  return 
to  the  splendor  of  1840  would  correspond 
with  the  appearance  of  a  new  star  in  the 
heavens.  This  star,  then,  may  throw 
light  on  the  question  whether  nebulae  and 
new  stars  are  apt  to  be  associated. 

The  apparent  association  between  Eta 
Argds  and  a  nebula  is  of  the  most  striking 
kind.  Eta  is  in  the  very  brightest  part 
of  the  most  remarkable  nebula  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  —  the  far-reaching 
mass  of  star-mist  known  as  the  Keyhole 
nebula  (because  of  the  peculiar  shape  of 
a  dark  space  in  its  midst).  It  had  been 
held  to  be  possible,  but  barely  possible 
that  the  association  between  Eta  ArgOs 
and  the  surrounding  nebula  was  only  ap- 
parent, not  real.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  point  out  that  this  extreme  improba- 
bliity,  that  the  most  remarkable  variable 
star  in  the  southern  heavens  should  be 
apparently  in  the  very  heart  of  the  most 
remarkable  southern  nebula,  yet  not  really 
connected  with  it,  is  immensely  increased 
by  the  appearance  of  a  new  star  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  remarkable  northern 
nebula.  The  corresponding  improbability 
in  the  case  of  the  new  nebula  in  Androm- 
eda does  not  double  the  resulting  improb- 
ability, but  introduces  an  improbability 
many  times  greater.  The  chance  is  one  in 
about  a  million  that  with  fair  tossing 
'*  heads  "  will  be  tossed  twenty  times  run- 
ning, and,  of  course,  it  is  extremely  im- 
probable that  this  will  happen  at  a  first 
trial.  If  it  happened,  we  might  reasonably 
suspect  that  the  tossing  was  not  fair.  If  it 
happened  at  a  second  trial  the  strength  of 
this  suspicion  would  not  be  doubled ;  for 
the  chance  of  twenty  heads  coming  in  each 
of  two  trials  is  not  one  in  about  two 
millions  (or  twice  the  number  in  the  case 
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of  a  single  trial),  but  one  in  about  a  mil- 
lion millions,  —  not  a  million  and  a  mil- 
lion added  together,  but  a  million  and  a 
million  multiplied  together.  Similarly  in 
the  case  of  new  stars  and  nebulae,  the  oc- 
currence of  two  cases  where  a  new  or 
highly  variable  star  is  associated  with  a 
nebula,  increases  many  thousandfold  the 
probability  that  such  association  is  not 
accidental  but  real. 

Let  us,  however,  consider  other  new 
stars. 

The  new  star  in  the  Northern  Crown 
was  not  associated  with  any  nebula.  In 
its  case,  therefore,  we  find  no  evidence 
confirming,  though  also  (I  need  hardly  say) 
we  find  none  disproving,  or  even  tending 
towards  disproving,  our  belief  (now  almost 
certainty)  that  the  new  star  and  the  nebula 
in  which  it  has  appeared  are  physically  as- 
sociated. 

But  the  third  case  —  and  there  are  but 
three  —  is  decisive. 

In  1876,  a  new  star  of  the  third  magni- 
tude appeared  in  the  constellation  Cyg- 
nus.  Like  all  new  stars  it  gradually  lost 
its  newly  acquired  lustre.  But  unlike  Eta 
Argils  and  the  new  star  in  the  Northern 
Crown,  the  new  star  in  the  Swan  eventu- 
ally disappeared  —  as  a  star  —  altogether. 
Where  it  had  been  there  was  no  star,  but 

—  there  was  a  nebula!  The  nebula  was, 
or  rather  is,  a  very  faint  one,  —  a  circular 
bluish  disc,  so  faint  and  wan  that  it  would 
escape  notice,  had  not  the  new  star  point- 
ed to  it.  Doubtless  it  had  escaped  notice 
before  the  star  appeared.  For  no  one 
supposes  that  a  new  body  had  really  come 
into  existence  when  that  so-called  new 
star  shone  out.  Even  the  regular  sky- 
surveyors,  who  as  a  rule  are  very  hard  to 
convince,  did  not  imagine  anything  quite 
80  unlikely  as  that.  The  nebula  had  been 
there  —  a  faint  planetary  nebula  as  now 

—  but  it  had  escaped  notice,  situated  as 
it  is  in  a  singularly  crowded  region  of  the 
heavens. 

Here,  then,  was  a  case  where  not  only 
had  a  new  star  appeared  in  the  midst  of  a 
nebula,  but  where  it  had  made  a  nebula 
known  to  us  by  so  appearing,  and  had 
afterwards  subsided  so  completely  into 
the  bosom  of  its  parent  nebula  that  no 
sign  of  it  could  any  longer  be  seen. 

Two,  then,  out  of  the  only  three  new 
stars  available  for  our  inquiry  have  been 
in  the  most  remarkable  manner  associated 
with  nebulae.  Scarcely  one  was  really 
needed  to  convince  us  that  the  new  star 
is  associated  with  the  remarkable  nebula 
in  the  niidst  of  which  it  has  appeared; 
consideripg  that  tberei  are  but  three  new 


stars  to  deal  with  we  might  very  fairly 
have  expected  that  not  one  would  give  us 
any  satisfactory  evidence:  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  two  out  of  the  three  give  evidence, 
and  in  each  case  (unlike  though  the  two 
cases  are)  it  is  evidence  of  the  most  re- 
markable kind. 

To  believe  in  the  face  of  such  testimony 
as  this  that  the  new  star  is  not  physically 
associated  with  the  nebula  in  which  it 
seems  to  lie,  would  not  be  scientific  cau- 
tion but  dull  and  obstinate  incredality. 
This,  however,  is  by  no  means  all  the  evi- 
dence. Nay,  overwhelming  though  this 
evidence  is,  it  is  by  no  means  the  strong- 
est part  of  the  evidence. 

The  new  star  in  the  Swan  owed  the 
chief  part  of  its  lustre  —  and  towards  the 
close  all  its  lustre  —  to  matter  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  gaseous  planetary* 
nebula  into  which  it  faded  away.  It  shone 
at  the  last  with  only  three  tints,  those 
with  which  the  great  Fish-mouth  nebula 
in  Orion,  and  the  great  Keyhole  nebula  io 
Argo,  are  observed  to  shine.  I  make  no 
doubt  whatever,  that  if  a  telescope,  armed 
with  a  stellar  spectroscope,  could  have 
been  turned  on  Eta  Argils  in  1840,  that 
resplendent  orb  would  have  been  found  to 
shine  —  during  its  exceptional  lustre  — 
with  the  same  kind  of  light  which  comes 
from  the  nebula  around  it  (besides  its 
own  customary  stellar  light).  But  evi- 
dence of  this  kind  was  not  then  available. 

If  the  new  star  in  Andromeda  showed, 
like  the  new  stars  in  the  Northern  Crowo 
and  the  Swan,  the  signs  of  gaseous  nat- 
ter, glowing  with  intense  lustre,  we  should 
be  no  wiser  as  to  its  physical  association 
with  the  Andromeda  nebula,  than  without 
spectroscopic  evidence ;  for  the  Androm- 
eda  nebula  is  not  one   of  the  gaseous 
kind.    The   chances  were   that,  formed 
suddenly  as  it  has  been,  the   new  star 
would  give  a  spectrum  of  bright  lines 
indicative  of  gaseity.    This  would  have 
decided  nothing ;  for  the  star  io  the  North- 
ern Crown,  as  surely  a  star  as  our  sun, 
and  now  for  nearly  a  score  of  years  shin- 
ing steadfastly  with   its   original  stellar 
lustre,  yet  shone  for  several  weeks  with 
light  giving  a  spectrum  quite  unlike  the 
normal  spectrum  of  a  star ;  and,  which  is 
still  more  to  the  purpose,  quite  unlike  the 
spectrum  of  that  atar  itself  io  its  normal 
condition. 
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one  system.* 

To  consider  no  further  evidence,  it  had 
in  reality  been  demonstrated,  as  I  pointed 
out  in  my  lecture  on  **  Star  Drift,  Star 
Clouds,  and  Star  Mist,"  at  the  Royal  In- 
stitution in  May,  1870,  that  the  nebulae  of 
the  stellar  sort  are  not  external  galaxies. 
But  a  reasoning  such  as  had  hitherto  been 
employed  has  very  little  influence  even  on 
students  of  science.  The  sun's  corona 
had  long  been  proved,  by  reasoning  based 
on  evidence  already  obtained,  to  be  a  so- 
lar appendage,  before  the  success  of  the 
photographers  during  the  total  eclipses  of 
1870  and  1871  convinced  everyone  that  it 
is  so.  And  in  like  manner  Mr.  Spencer's 
arguments  and  my  own,  demonstrative 
though  they  were,  convinced  few,  being 
"caviare  to  the  general."     . 

The  new  discovery  just  made,  however, 
or  rather  the  event  which  has  just  taken 
place,  can  be  misunderstood  by  none.  A 
new  star  in  the  midst  of  an  external  galaxy 
would  require  to  be  many  millions  of  times 
larger  than  our  sun  to  be  visible  as  the 
new  star  in  Andromeda  has  been.  The 
changes  of  lustre  shown  by  the  star  would 
signify  changes  of  energy,  in  the  way  of 
increase  and  diminution,  the  least  of  which 
would  correspond  to  all  the  energy  shown 
bv  our  sun  during  hundreds  of  thousands 
s  us  of  years.  Even  admitting  for  a  moment 
>ulae  that  the  new  sun  might  even  be  such  an 
orb  as  this  implies,  yet  the  existence  of 
not  such  a  sun  within  the  great  nebulae  in 
po-  Andromeda  would  of  itself  show  that 
irts  that  star-cloud  cannot  be  a  galaxy  in  the 
<ire  slightest  degree  resembling  our  own. 
re-       The  new  star  tells  us  then  that  the  An- 

san 

'^^j-.        *  That  we  are  outside  the  Magellanic  clouds  is  clear 
j  from  their  appearance  —  but  proved  in  another  way  by 
'^^  I  Sir  John  nerschel's  observation  that  "the  access  to 
:se     the  Nubeculx  is  on  all  sides  through  a  desert" 
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resolve  star  groupings  into  discrete  stars. 
Then  it  was  that  he  showed  how  —  if  we 
so  judge  —  some  of  the  nebulae  must  l!e 
at  distances  so  great  that  light  cannot 
come  to  us  from  them  in  less  than  thou- 
sands, nay,  in  some  cases,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  years.  Many  of  the  stellar 
nebulse,  estimated  in  this  way,  must  be 
considered  outlying  galaxies,  as  grand 
perhaps  as  our  own,  or  even  grander. 
But  Sir  W.  Herschel  did  not  live  to  test, 
as  he  had  proposed  to  test,  this  particular 
method  of  gauging  the  celestial  depths. 
He  made  numbers  of  observations  pre- 
paratory to  the  work  of  testing.it;  he  ob- 
tained multitudes  of  results  which,  judged 
by  the  suggested  criterion,  possessed  a 
most  marvellous  interest ;  but  he  was  not 
able  to  test  the  criterion,  as  he  had  before 
tested  his  first  gauging  method. 

That  first  method,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  stars  which  form  our  stellar  system 
are  shown  with  general  uniformity  alike 
as  to  size  and  number  throughout  all  parts 
of  the  system  ;  and  it  was  by  this  criterion 
that  he  proposed  to  measure  the  extension 
of  the  galaxy  in  different  directions.  Had 
he  died  after  collecting  his  gauges,  with- 
out using  them  to  test  his  criterion,  it 
might  have  remained  an  accepted  truth 
that  he  had  been  content  with  it.  Fortu- 
nately, besides  collecting  those  valuable 
results,  he  examined  and  interpreted  them, 
announcing  in  so  many  words  :  "  I  am  now 
convinced,  after  my  long  and  careful  ex- 
amination of  it,  that  the  stars  which  form 
the  Milky  Way  are  very  differently  ar- 
ranged from  those  in  our  neighborhood." 

Had  Sir  W.  Herschel  lived  to  test  his 
second  method*  of  gauging  the  star- 
cloudlets,  he  would  have  seen  that  the 
criterion  on  which  it  depends  is  unsound, 
the  results  to  which  it  leads  being  incon- 
gruous, as  will  presently  be  seen. 

But  unquestionably  the  results  which 
Sir  VV.  Herschel  published  in  181 7  and 
1818  justify  the  belief  that,  as  interpreted 
by  his  criterion,  large  numbers  of  the 
nebulae  must  be  regarded  as  external  gal- 

*  So  carelessly  have  Herschel's  papers  been  read  — 
or  skipped  through  —  by  those  who  most  conSdently 
quote  tneiDf  that  the  very  existence  of  two  methods  of 
gauging  in  his  descriptions  of  his  plans  has  not  been 
noticed.  When  the  point  is  mentioned,  answer  comes 
readily  that  the  two  methods  are  practically  the  same. 
How  far  this  is  the  case  will  be  seen  when  I  note  that 
in  the  Arst  the  same  telescope  was  used  throughout,  the 

§auginK  test  depending  on  the  number  of  stars  seen  in 
ifferent  directions;  while  in  the  second  telescopes  of 
many  degrees  of  power  were  used,  the  gauging  test  de- 
pending on  resolution  of  one  and  the  same  star  group- 
in|;.  One  method  was  employed  because  the  other  had 
failed.  Yet  in  some  books  the  results  obtained  by  both 
are  hopelessly  mixed  together. 


axles.  This  grand  conception  fascinated 
the  minds  of  astronomers,  and  of  some 
who,  like  Humboldt,  though  not  them- 
selves astronomers,  yet  had  understood 
and  appreciated  the  work  of  the  great  ob* 
server.  The  idea  of  *Msland  universes" 
strewn  throughout  the  ocean  of  space  inh 
pressed  the  world  by  its  overwhclmiog 
suggestions  of  vastness  alike  in  space,  io 
time  and  energy. 

It  was  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  who  first 
showed  the  incongruity  of  the  results 
which  Sir  W.  Herschel  had  collected  io 
those  papers.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
learned  that  our  galaxy  is  in  parts  abso- 
lutely unfathomable,  insomuch  that  eveo 
with  Herschel's  most  powerful  telescopes 
there  still  remained  regions  of  irresolva- 
ble milky  light,  though  with  each  increase 
of  power  more  and  more  stars  had  becQ 
revealed.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told 
of  outlying  galaxies,  similar  to  our  own 
in  structure,  but  lying  at  distances  many 
times  exceeding  its  whole  span,  and  these 
galaxies  were  found  in  many  cases  to  be 
resolvable  into  stars.  According  to  the 
very  principle  on  which  the  second  meth- 
od of  gauging 'distances  was  based,  these 
galaxies  being  resolvable  are  much  nearer 
than  the  outer  parts  of  our  own  galaxy. 
So  that  if  the  principle  be  accepted  these 
resolvable  star  clouds  are  not  external; 
if  they  are  external,  the  principle  of  the 
second  method  of  star-gauging  must  be 
rejected,  and  all  the  results  based  on  it 
must  be  re-examined. 

Another  objection,  almost  as  fatal,  was 
noted  by  Mr.  Spencer  in  the  same  re- 
markable essay  (on  the  "  Nebular  Hypoth- 
esis'*).  Sir  W.  Herschel  noticed  that 
when  in  surveying  the  star-depths  be 
came  to  regions  where  stars  were  lew, 
nebulae  were  almost  sure  to  be  found.  Oo 
such  occasions  he  would  call  to  bis  as- 
sistant (his  elder  sister,  Miss  Caroline 
Herschel)  *'  Prepare  to  write,  nebulae  are 
about  to  appear.**  Strangely  eoough  this 
peculiarity  has  actually  beefi  adduced  as 
affording  evidence  that  the  nebulae  are 
outside  our  system,  as  though  insects  in  a 
tree  who  should  notice  that  as  they  pass 
from  branches  to  twigs,  and  from  tbe 
larger  twigs  to  smaller  ones,  they  came 
upon  leaves,  should  regard  that  as  proof 
that  the  leaves  do  not  belong  to  the  tree. 
Of  course,  as  Mr.  Spencer  points  out, 
this  peculiar  relation  proves,  if  it  be 
shown  to  be  a  real  and  not  an  accidental 
relation,  that  the  nebulae  belong  to  tbe 
same  great  system  as  the  various  orders 
of  stars. 

In  tbe  years  1867-7O1  unaware  ol  Mr. 
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Spencer's  prior  observations,  I  noted  the 
same  objections  and  several  others.  I 
made  equal-surface  charts,  indicatio};  the 
distribution  of  stars  and  nebulae.  These 
showed  in  the  clearest  possible  way  that 
not  only  do  the  nebulae  appear  in  small 
regions  clear  of  stars,  such  as  Sir  W. 
Herschel  was  dealinj;  with,  but  that  on 
the  larger  scale  also'  the  same  peculiarity 
is  presented.  In  my  maps  the  streams  of 
the  Milky  Way  appear  like  the  branches 
of  a  tree,  the  nebulse  occupying  the  rej;ion 
around  like  the  twig-work  and  the  leaves 
of  a  tree  around  the  branches.  Classify- 
ing the  nebulse,  the  peculiarity  of  arrange- 
ment was  still  rAore  significant,  and  still 
better  corresponded  with  the  illustration 
I  have  just  used.  The  coarser  clusters 
were  found  near  the  Milky  Way,  as  the 
larger  twigs  lie  near  the  branches  of  a 
tree;  the  closer  clusters  were  farther 
away,  while  the  irresolvable  nebulae  were 
found  in  greatest  profusion  far  from  the 
rich  galactic  regions.  But  the  irregular 
gaseous  nebulae  were  all  found  on  the 
Milky  Way,  so  that  they  might  be  com- 
pared to  ivy  clinging  close  around  the 
great  branches  of  our  illustrative  tree. 

But  there  is  one  region  of  the  heavens 
where  this  relation  is  exactly  reversed. 
In  the  two  Magellanic  clouds,  or  Nubec* 
ulae,  which  look  as  if  they  were  great 
masses  that  had  floated  off  from  the  Milky 
Way,  there  are  all  orders  of  stars,  from 
those  just  beyond  the  reach  of  the  naked 
eye,  down  to  star-clouds  of  milky  aspect, 
which  no  telescope  can  resolve.  In  this 
respect  the  Magellanic  clouds  resemble 
those  parts  of  the  Milky  Way  which  Sir 
W.  Herschel  found  unfathomable.  But 
in  both  clouds  are  found  all  orders  of 
star-cloudlets.  There  is  even  an  exam* 
pie  of  the  great  irregular  gaseous  type  — 
the  celebrated  Lover*s  Knot  nebula  in  the 
Swordfish.  In  my  maps  of  nebulae  the 
Magellanic  clouds  are  actually  pictured 
by  the  great  gathering  of  nebulae  over 
their  areas.  In  this  respect  the  Nubec- 
ulae  are  entirely  unlike  the  Milky  Way. 

Now  Sir  John  Herschel  was  the  first 
to  show  that  this  peculiarity  requires  us 
to  re-examine  the  theory  that  the  nebulae 
are  external  systems.  Their  gathering 
on  the  Magellanic  clouds  is  certainly  not 
accidental  or  only  apparent,  their  real  po- 
sitions being  far  beyond  the  stellar  parts 
of  the  Nubecula.  These  great  clouds  are 
certainly  rounded  in  real  shape,  and  there- 
fore their  remotest  parts  not  farther  than 
their  nearest  in  greater  degree  (deter- 
mined from  their  apparent  size)  than  as 
ten  exceeds  nine.      Hence,  within  these 


narrow  limits  of  distance,  we  have  all  or- 
ders of  stars,  from  the  seventh  to  the 
twentieth  magnitude  and  beyond,  and  all 
the  various  orders  of  star-cloudlets.  These 
star-cloudlets  then,  at  any  rate,  are  not 
external  galaxies. 

Is  this  peculiarity  inconsistent  with  the 
other,  so  that  it  tells  a  different  story? 
On  the  contrary,  it  tells  precisely  the 
same  story.  In  the  segregation  of  nebu- 
lae from  star-streams  we  have  what  corre- 
sponds to  the  view  of  a  tree  from  within, 
as  by  insects  seeing  leaves  plentiful  at 
some  distance  from  the  branches,  but 
not  close  to  them.  In  the  aggregation 
of  nebulae  within  the  Magellanic  clouds 
we  have  what  corresponds  to  the  view- of 
a  tree  from  without,  as  by  men,  who  see 
branches,  twigs,  and  leaves  as  all  parts  of 
one  system.* 

To  consider  no  further  evidence,  it  had 
in  reality  been  demonstrated,  as  I  pointed 
out  in  my  lecture  on  **  Star  Drift,  Star 
Clouds,  and  Star  Mist,"  at  the  Royal  In- 
stitution in  May,  1870,  that  the  nebulae  of 
the  stellar  sort  are  not  external  galaxies. 
But  a  reasoning  such  as  had  hitherto  been 
employed  has  very  little  influence  even  on 
students  of  science.  The  sun's  corona 
had  long  been  proved,  by  reasoning  based 
on  evidence  already  obtained,  to  be  a  so- 
lar appendage,  before  the  success  of  the 
photographers  during  the  total  eclipses  of 
1870  and  1871  convinced  every  one  that  it 
is  so.  And  in  like  manner  Mr.  Spencer's 
arguments  and  my  own,  demonstrative 
though  they  were,  convinced  few,  being 
"caviare  to  the  general."     . 

The  new  discovery  just  made,  however, 
or  rather  the  event  which  has  just  taken 
place,  can  be  misunderstood  by  none.  A 
new  star  in  the  midst  of  an  external  galaxy 
would  require  to  be  many  millions  of  times 
larger  than  our  sun  to  be  visible  as  the 
new  star  in  Andromeda  has  been.  The 
changes  of  lustre  shown  by  the  star  would 
signify  changes  of  energy,  in  the  way  of 
increase  and  diminution,  the  least  of  which 
would  correspond  to  all  the  energy  shown 
by  our  sun  during  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  years.  Even  admitting  for  a  moment 
that  the  new  sun  might  even  be  such  an 
orb  as  this  implies,  yet  the  existence  of 
such  a  sun  within  the  great  nebulae  in 
Andromeda  would  of  itself  show  that 
that  star-cloud  cannot  be  a  galaxy  in  the 
slightest  degree  resembling  our  own. 

The  new  star  tells  us  then  that  the  An- 

*  That  we  are  outside  the  Magellanic  clouds  is  clear 
from  their  appearance  —  but  proved  in  another  way  by 
Sir  Tohn  Herschel's  observation  that  "the  access  to 
the  Nubecula  is  on  all  sides  through  a  desert" 
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dromeda  Debula,  as  its  position  had  Iod^ 
since  shown  the  more  observant,  lies 
within  the  limits  of  our  galaxy.  This 
strange  mass  of  matter,  not  gaseous  yet 
not  stellar,  a  vast  cloud  perhaps  of  cos- 
mical  dust  maintained  at  intense  heat  in 
some  way  as  yet  unknown,  surrounded  by 
other  cloudlike  matter  capable  of  inter- 
cepting the  red  rays,  much  as  dust  in  our 
own  air  intercepted  and  reflected  the  red 
rays  of  the  sun  when  we  had  those  mar- 
vellous colored  sunsets,  tells  us  of  one  of 
the  varieties  of  constitution  and  aggrega- 
tion existing  within  our  stellar  system.  It 
is  no  external  galaxy,  but  a  part,  a  strange 
and  highly  interesting  but  in  reality  very 
small  part,  of  our  own  galaxy.  So,  it  will 
DOW  be  admitted,  are  its  fellow  nebulae  of 
all  orders. 

Our  stellar  system,  or  galaxy,  presents 
itself  then  to  us  in  a  new  aspect.  Like  a 
mighty  tree  it  spread  broad  arms,  the 
stellar  branches  and  streams  and  closely 
gathering  aggregations  which  form  the 
complicated  wealth  of  the  Milky  Way. 
But  the  main  stem  is  found  in  the  four 
orders  of  isolated  suns,  the  giant  suns  like 
Sirius  and  his  fellows,  the  suns  like  our 
own,  the  suns  which  show  signs  of  dark- 
ening vaporous  envelopes,  and  doubtless 
multitudes  of  dead  suns.  These  are  the 
chief  though  not  the  most  numerous 
bodies  in  the  galaxy.  Even  among  these 
we  £nd  other  varieties,  in  single,  double, 
triple,  and  multiple  suns,  separate  suns  of 
all  colors,  sun-groups  presenting  the  most 
singular  and  beautiful  combinations  of 
color.  But  a^  we  pass  to  the  borders  of 
the  Milky  Way  we  find  other  varieties  of 
structure.  Here  we  have  diffuse  cluster- 
ings of  stars,  farther  off  we  find  definite 
clusters  of  many  orders,  the  least  compact 
and  most  readily  resolvable  being  on  the 
whole  nearer  to  the  Milky  Way  than  those 
in  which  the  texture  is  finer,  closer,  while 
the  irresolvable  nebulae  tend  to  the  regions 
remotest  from  the  galaxy.  Other  forms 
of  star-cloudlet  there  are  also,  which  can- 
not be  described  as  mere  clusters.  Then 
there  are  all  the  varied  orders  of  real 
nebulae  —  ring-shaped,  spiral,  planetary, 
and  irregular.  Doubtless,  also,  as  our 
survey  is  continued,  fresh  forms  of  struc- 
ture will  be  recognized,  till  men  are  dis- 
posed to  smile  at  the  cloven  flat  disc  of 
uniformly  strewn  suns  which  has  so  long 
done  duty  for  our  amazingly  complex 
galaxy.  We  may  still  believe  in  external 
galaxies,  though  none  may  be  within  the 
ken  of  our  telescopes,  incompetent  as  yet 
to  reveal  the  full  extent  and  the  full  glory 
of  our  own  star  system.    But  those  exter- 


nal galaxies  repeat  not  the  uniform  and 
scarcely  interesting  galaxy  we  formerly 
judged  ours  to  be,  but  our  galaxy  as  it 
really  is,  infinitely  complex  in  structure, 
immeasurable  in  extent,  and  to  our  con- 
ceptions full  of  infinite  and  everlasting 
vitality  and  energy. 

Richard  A.  Proctor. 
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The  question  which  disturbed  Frances, 
which  nobody  knew  or  cared  for,  was  just 
as  little  likely  to  gain  attention  next  dajr 
as  it  had  been  on  the  evening  of  Mr. 
Winterbourn*s  death.  Lady  Markharo 
returned  to  Nelly  before  breakfast;  she 
was  with  her  most  of  the  day;  and  Mark- 
ham,  though  he  lent  an  apparent  attention 
to  what  Frances  said  to  him,  was  still  far 
too  much  absorbed  in  his  own  subject  to 
be  easily  moved  by  hers.  **  Gaunt  ?  Oh, 
he  is  all  right,"  he  said. 

*'Will  you  speak  to  him,  Markham? 
Will  you  warn  him?  Mr.  Ramsay  say* 
he  is  losing  all  his  money ;  and  I  know,  0 
Markham,  I  know  that  he  has  not  much 
to  lose.** 

**  Claude  is  a  little  meddler.  I  assure 
you,  Fan,  Gaunt  knows  his  own  affairs 
best.*' 

**No,**  cried  Frances:  "when  I  tell 
you,  Markham,  when  I  tell  you !  that  they 
are  quite  poor,  really  poor  — not  like 
you." 

**  I  have  told  you,  my  little  dear,  that  I 
am  the  poorest  beggar  in  London." 

"O  Markham!  and  you  drive  about  in 
hansoms,  and  smoke  cigars  all  day." 

••  Well,  my  dear,  what  would  you  have 
me  do?  Keep  on  trudging  through  the 
mud,  which  would  waste  all  my  time;  or 
get  on  the  knife-board  of  an  omnibus? 
Well,  these  are  the  only  alternatives. 
The  omnibuses  have  their  recommenda- 
tion—  they  are  fun;  but  after  a  while, 
society  in  that  development  palls  upon  the 
intelligent  observer.  What  do  you  want 
me  to  do,  Fan  ?  Come,  I  have  a  deal  on 
my  mind;  but  to  please  you,  and  to  ntake 
)'OU  hold  your  tongue,  if  there  is  anything 
I  can  do,  I  will  try.*' 

**  You  can  do  everything,  Markham. 
Warn  him  that  he  is  wasting  his  mooer 
—  that  he  is  spending  what  belongs  to  tlie 
old  people  —  that  he  is  making  himseli 
wretched.    Oh,  don't  laugh,    Markham! 
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Oh,  if  I  were  in  your  place  I  I  know  what 
]  should  do  —  I  would  get  him  to  go 
home,  instead  of  going  to  —  those  places." 

••  Which  places,  Fan  ?  " 

"Oh,"  cried  the  girl,  exasperated  to 
tears,  **  how  can  I  tell  ?  —  the  places  you 
know  —  the  places  you  have  taken  him 
to,  Markham  ^-  places  where,  if  the  poor 
general  knew  it,  or  Mrs.  Gaunt  " 

**  There  you  are  making  a  mistake,  little 
Fan.  The  good  people  would  think  their 
son  was  in  very  fine  company.  If  he  tells 
them  the  names  of  the  persons  he  meets, 
they  will  think  —  " 
*  '*  Then  you  know  they  will  think  wrong, 
Markham!"  she  cried  almost  with  vio- 
lence, keeping  herself  with  a  most  stren* 
uous  effort  from  an  outburst  of  indignant 
weeping.  He  did  not  reply  at  once;  and 
she  thought  he  was  about  to  consider  the 
question  on  its  merits,  and  endeavor  to 
nnd  out  what  he  could  do.  But  she  was 
undeceived  when  he  spoke. 

**  What  day  did  you  say,  Fan,  the  funeral 
was  to  be?"  he  asked,  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  has  escaped  from  an  unwel- 
come intrusion  to  the  real  subject  of  his 
thoughts. 

Sir  Thomas  found  her  alone,  flushed 
and  miserable,  drying  her  tears  with  a 
feverish  little  angry  hand.  She  was  very 
much  alone  during  these  days  when  Lady 
Markham  was  so  much  with  Nelly  Win- 
ter t>ourn.  Sir  Thomas  was  pleased  to  find 
her,  having  also  an  object  of  his  own. 
He  soothed  her,  when  he  saw  that  she 
had  been  crying.  **  Never  mind  me,'*  he 
said  ;  "  but  you  must  not  let  other  people 
see  that  you  are  feeling  it  so  much,  for 
you  cannot  be  supposed  to  take  any  par- 
ticular inttrrest  in  Winterbourn  ;  and  peo- 
ple will  immediately  suppose  that  you  and 
your  mother  are  troubled  about  the 
changes  that  must  take  place  in  the 
house." 

**  I  was  not  thinking  at  all  of  Mrs. 
Winterbourn,"  cried  Frances  with  indig- 
nation. 

**  No,  my  dear ;  I  knew  you  could  not 
be.  Don't  let  any  one  but  me  see  you 
crying.  Lady  Markham  will  feel  the  mar- 
riage drcadlully,  I  know.  But  now  is  our 
time  for  our  grand  coup" 

••  What  grand  coup  f  "  the  girl  said  with 
ao  astonished  look. 

**  Have  you  forgotten  what  I  said  to  you 
at  the  Priory  ?  One  of  the  chief  objects 
of  my  life  is  to  bring  Waring  back.  It  is 
intolerable  to  think  that  a  man  of  his  abil- 
ities should  be  banished  forever,  and  lost 
not  only  to  his  country  but  his  kind. 
Even  it  he  were  working  for  the  good  of 


the  race  out  there But  he  is  doing 

nothing  but  antiquities,  so  far  as  I  can 
hear,  and  there  are  plenty  of  antiquarians 
good  for  nothing  else.  Frances,  we  must 
have  him  home." 

*'Homel"  she  said.  Her  heart  went 
back  with  a  bound  to  the  rooms  in  the 
palazzo  with  all  the  green  persiane  shut, 
and  everything  dark  and  cool.  It  was 
getting  warm  in  London,  but  there  were 
no  such  precautions  taken  ;  and  the  loggia 
at  night,  with  the  palm-trees  waving  ma- 
jestically their  long  drooping  fans,  and 
the  soft  sound  of  the  sea  coming  over  the 
houses  of  the  Marina  —  ah,  and  the  happy 
want  of  thought,  the  pleasant  vacancy,  in 
which  nothing  ever  happened !  She  drew 
a  long  breath.  "  I  ought  not  to  say  so, 
perhaps;  but  when  you  say  home " 

'*  You  think  of  the  place  where  you  were 
brought  up?  That  is  quite  natural.  But 
it  would  not  be  the  same  to  him.  He  was 
not  brought  up  there;  he  can  have  noth- 
ing to  interest  him  there.  Depend  upon 
it,  he  must  very  often  wish  that  he  could 
pocket  his  pride  and  come  back.  We 
must  try  to  get  him  back,  Frances.  Don*t 
you  think,  my  dear,  that  we  could  manage 
it,  you  and  I  ?" 

Frances  shook  her  head,  and  said  she 
did  not  know.  **But  I  should  be  very 
glad.  Oh,  very  glad;  if  1  am  to  stay 
here,"  she  said. 

"  Of  course  you  would  be  glad ;  and  of 
course  you  are  to  stay  here.  You  could 
not  leave  your  poor  mother  by  herself. 
And  now  that  Markham  •*-  now  that  prob- 
ably everything  will  be  changed  for  Mark- 
ham—^ H  Markham  were  out  of  the 
way,  it  would  be  so  much  easier ;  for,  you 
know,  he  always  was  the  stumbling-block. 
She  would  not  let  Waring  manage  him, 
and  she  could  not  manage  him  herself." 

Frances  was  so  far  instructed  in  what 
was  going  on  around  her,  that  she  knew 
how  important  in  Markham's  history  the 
death  of  Mr.  Winterbourn  had  been;  but 
it  was  not  a  subject  on  which  she  could 
speak.  She  said :  "  1  am  very  sorry  papa 
did  not  like  Markham.  It  does  not  seem 
possible  not  to  like  Markham.  But  I  sup- 
pose gentlemen  —  Oh,  Sir  Thomas,  if 
he  were  here,  I  should  ask  papa  to  do 
something  for  me;  but  now  I  don't  know 
who  to  ask  to  help  me  —  if  anything  can 
be  done." 

**  Is  it  something  I  can  do?  " 

**  i  think,"  she  said,  "  any  one  that  was 
kind  could  do  it;  but  only  not  a  girl. 
Girls  are  good  for  so  little.  Do  you  re- 
member Captain  Gaunt,  who  came  to 
town  a  few  weeks  ago?    Sir  Thomas,  I 
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have  heard  that  something;  has  happened 
to  Captain  Gaunt.  I  don't  know  how  to 
tell  you.  Perhaps  you  will  think  that  it 
is  not  my  business;  but  don't  you  think 
it  is  your  friend's  business,  when  you  get 
into  trouble?  Don't  you  think  that  — 
that  people  who  know  you  —  who  care  a 
little  for  you  —  should  always  be  ready  to 
help?" 

**  That  is  a  hard  question  to  put  to  me. 
In  the  abstract,  yes;  but  in  particular 
cases  — ^  Is  it  Captain  Gaunt  for  whom 
you  care  a  little?" 

Frances  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then 
she  answered  boldly,  **  Yesi  —  at  least  I 
care  for  his  people  a  great  deal.  And  he 
has  come  home  from  India,  not  very 
strong ;  and  he  knew  nothing  about  — 
about  what  you  call  society ;  no  more  than 
I  did.  And  now  I  hear  that  he  is  —  I 
don't  know  how  to  tell  you,  Sir  Thomas 

—  losing  all  his  money  (and  he  has  not 
any  money)  in  the  places  where  Markham 
goes;  in  the  places  that  Markham  took 
Ivjm  to.  Oh,  wait  till  I  have  said  every- 
thing, Sir  Thomas  ;  they  are  not  rich  peo- 
ple ;  not  like  any  of  you  here.  Markham 
says  he  is  poor." 

•*  So  be  is,  Frances." 

"Ah,"  she  cried  with  hasty  contempt, 
"but  you  don't  understand.  He  may  not 
have  much  money;  but  they  —  they  live 
in  a  little  house  with  two  maids  and  Toni. 
They  have  no  luxuries  or  grandeur.  When 
they  take  a  drive  in  old  Luca's  carriage, 
it  is  something  to  think  about.  All  that 
is  quite,  quite  different  from  you  people 
here.  Don't  you  see,  Sir  Thomas,  don't 
you  see?    And  Captain  Gaunt  has  been 

—  oh,  I  don't  know  how  it  is  —  losing  his 
money ;  and  he  has  not  got  any  —  and  he 
is  miserable  —  and  I  cannot  get  any  one 
to  take  an  interest,  to  tell  him  —  to  warn 
him,  to  get  him  to  give  up  — ^  " 

*'Did  he  tell  you  all  this  himself?" 
said  Sir  Thomas  gravely. 

"  O  no,  not  a  word.  It  was  Mr.  Ram- 
say who  told  me;  and  when  I  begged  him 
to  say  something,  to  warn  him  — —  " 

**  He  could  not  do  that.  There  he  was 
quite  right ;  and  you  were  quite  wrong,  if 
you  will  let  me  say  so.  It  is  too  common 
a  case,  alas  I  I  don't  know  what  any  one 
could  do." 

**  Oh,  Sir  Thomas  1  if  you  will  think  of 
the  old  general  and  his  mother,  who  love 
him  more  than  all  the  rest ;  for  he  is  the 
youngest.  Oh,  won't  you  do  something, 
try  something  to  save  him?"  Frances 
clasped  her  hands,  as  if  in  prayer.  She 
raised  her  eyes  to  his  face  with  such  an 
eloquence  of  entreaty  that  bis  heart  was 


touched.  Not  only  was  her  whole  soul  io 
the  petition  for  the  sake  of  him  who  was 
in  peril,  but  it  was  full  of  boundless  confi- 
dence and  trust  in  the  man  to  whom  she 
appealed.  The  other  plea  might  have 
failed;  but  this  last  can  scarcely  fail  to 
affect  the  mind  of  any  individual  to  whom 
it  is  addressed. 

Sir  Thomas  put  his  hand  on  her  shoul- 
der with  fatherly  tenderness.  **  My  dear 
little  girl,"  he  said,  **  what  do  you  think  I 
can  do?  I  don't  know  what  I  can  do.  I 
am  afraid  I  should  only  make  things  worse, 
were  I  to  interfere." 

**No,  no.  He  is  not  like  that.  Ffe 
would  know  you  were  a  friend.  He  would 
be  thankful.  And  oh,  how  thankful,  how 
thankful  I  should  be!" 

**  Frances,  do  you  take,  then,  so  great 
an^nterest  in  this  young  man?  Do  you 
want  me  to  look  after  him  for  your  sake?" 

She  looked  at  him  hastily  with  an  eager 
"  Yes  "  —  then  paused  a  httle,  and  looked 
again  with  a  dawning  understanding  which 
brought  the  color  to  her  cheek.  "You 
mean  something  more  than  I  mean,"  she 
said,  a  little  troubled.  '*  But  yet,  if  yoa 
will  be  kind  to  George  Gaunt,  and  try 
to  help  him,  for  my  sake  —  yes,  oh,  yes. 
Why  should  I  refuse  ?  I  would  not  have 
asked  you  if  I  had  not  thought  that  per- 
haps you  would  do  it  —  for  me." 

*'  I  would  do  a  great  deal  for  you ;  for 
your  mother's  daughter,  much ;  and  for 
poor  Waring's  child  ;  and  again,  for  your- 
self. But,  Frances,  a  young  man  who  is 
so  weak,  who  falls  into  temptation  io  this 
way  —  my  dear^^you  must  let  me  say  it  — 
he  is  not  a  mate  for  such  as  you." 

"Forme?  O  no.  No  one  thought  — 
no  one  ever  thought  — "  cried  Frances 
hastily.  "Sir  Thomas,  I  hear  mamma 
coming,  and  I  do  not  want  to  trouble  her, 
for  she  has  so  much  to  think  of.  Wilt 
you?  Oh,  promise  me.  Look  for  him 
to-night;  oh,  look  for  him  to-night!" 

"  You  are  so  sure  that  1  can  1^  of  use  ? " 
The  trust  in  her  eyes  was  so  genuine,  so 
enthusiastic,  that  he  could  not  resist  that 
flattery.  "Yes,  1  will  try.  I  will  see 
what  it  is  possible  to  do.  And  you,  Fran- 
ces, remember  you  are  pledged,  too;  yoa 
are  to  do  everything  you  can  for  me." 

He  was  patting  her  on  the  shoulder, 
looking  down  upon  her  with  very  friendly, 
tender  eyes,  when  Lady  Markham  came 
in.  She  was  a  little  startled  bv  the  group ; 
but  though  she  was  tired  and  discomposed 
and  out  of  heart,  she  was  not  so  preoccu- 
pied but  that  her  quick  mind  caught  a 
new  suggestion  from  it.  Sir  Thomas  was 
very  rich.     He  bad  been  devoted  to  her- 
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self,  ID  all  honor  and  kindness,  for  many 
years.  What  if  Frances  —  A  whole 
train  of  new  ideas  burst  ioto  her  thoughts 
OD  the  moment,  although  she  had  thought 
as  she  came  in,  that  in  the  present  chaos 
and  hurry  of  her  spirits  she  had  room  for 
nothing  more. 

"You  look,"  she  said  with  a  smile,  "as 
if  you  were  settling  something.  What  is 
it?    An  alliance,  a  league.^' 

"Offensive  and  defensive,'*  said  Sir 
Thomas.  "We  have  given  each  other 
mutual  commissions,  and  we  are  great 
friends,  as  you  see.  But  these  are  our 
little  secrets,  which  we  don't  mean  to  tell. 
How  is  Nelly,  Lady  Markham?  And  is 
it  all  right  about  the  will?  " 

"The  will  is  the  least  of  my  cares.  I 
could  -not  fnquire  into  that,  as  you  may 
suppose ;  nor  is  there  any  need,  so  far  as 
I  know.  Nelly  is  quite  enough  to  have 
on  one's  hands,  without  thinking  of  the 
will.  She  is  very  nervous  and  very  head- 
strong. She  would  have  rushed  away  out 
of  the  house,  if  I  had  not  used — almost 
force.  She  cannot  bear  to  be  under  the 
same  roof  with  death  " 

"It  was  the  old  way.  I  scarcely  won- 
der, for  my  part ;  for  it  was  never  pre- 
tended, I  suppose,  that  there  was  any  love 
in  the  matter." 

"  O  no  "  (Lady  Markham  looked  at  her 
own  elderly  knight  and  at  her  young 
daughter,   and  said   to  herself.  What  if 

Frances )"  there  was  no  love.     But 

she  has  always  been  very  good,  and  done 
her  duty  by  him  —  that,  everybody  will 
say." 

"  Poor  Nelly.  That  is  quite  true.  But 
still  I  should  not  like,  if  I  were  such  a 
fool  as  to  marry  a  young  wife,  to  have  her 
do  her  duty  to  me  in  that  way." 

"You  would  be  very  ditterent,"  said 
Lady  Markham  with  a  smile.  "  I  should 
not  think  you  a  fool  at  all;  and  I  should 
think  her  a  lucky  woman."  She  said  this 
with  Nelly  Winterbourn's  voice  still  ring- 
ing in  her  ears. 

"  Happily,  I  am  not  going  to  put  it  to 
the  trial.  Now,  I  must  go  —  to  look  after 
your  affairs,  Miss  Frances;  and  remem- 
oer,  that  you  are  pledged  to  look  after 
mine  in  return." 

Lady  Markham  looked  after  him  very 
curiously  as  he  went  away.  She  thought, 
as  women  so  often  think,  that  men  were 
very  strange,  inscrutable,  "  mostly  fools," 
at  least  in  one  way.  To  think  that  per- 
haps little  Frances—  It  would  be  a 
great  match,  greater  than  Claude  Ramsay 
—  as  good  in  one  point  of  view,  and  in 
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other  respects  far  better  than  Nelly  St. 
John's  great  marriage  with  the  rich  Mr. 
Winterbourn.  "I  am  glad  you  like  him 
so  much,  Frances,"  she  said.  '*He  is 
not  young ;  but  he  has  every  other  quality ; 
as  good  as  ever  man  was,  and  so  consid- 
erate and  kind.  You  may  take  him  into 
your  confidence  fully."  She  waited  d  mo- 
ment  to  see  if  the  child  had  anything 
to  say ;  then,  too  wise  to  force  or  precipi- 
tate matters,  went  on :  "  Poor  Nelly  gives 
me  great  anxiety,  Frances.  I  wish  the 
funeral  were  over,  and  all  well.  Her 
nerves  are  in  such  an  excited  state,  one 
can't  feel  sure  what  she  may  do  or  say. 
The  servants  and  people  happily  think  it 
grief;  but  to  see  Sarah  Winterbourn  k)ok- 
ing  at  her  fills  me  with  fright,  I  can't  tell 
why.  tS'Atf  doesn't  think  it  is  grief.  And 
how  should  it  be?  A  dreadful,  cold,  al- 
ways ill,  repulsive  man.  But  I  hope  she 
may  be  kept  quiet,  not  to  make  a  scandal 
until  after  the  funeral  at  least.  I  don't 
know  what  she  said  to  you,  my  love,  that 
day;  but  you  must  not  pay  any  attention 
to  what  a  woman  says  in  such  an  excited 
state.  Her  marriage  has  been  unfortu- 
nate  (which  is  a  thing  that  may  happen  in 
any  circumstances),  not  because  Mr.  Win- 
terbourn was  such  a  good  marriage,  but 
because  he  was  such  a  disagreeable  man." 

Frances,  who  had  no  clue  to  her  moth- 
er's thoughts,  or  to  any  appropriateness 
in  this  little  speech,  had  little  interest  in 
it.  She  said,  somewhat  stiffly,  that  she 
was  sorry  for  poor  Mrs.  Winterbourn  — 
but  much  more  sorry  for  her  own  mother, 
who  was  having  so  much  trouble  and 
anxiety.  Lady  Markham  smiled  upon  her, 
and  kissed  her  tenderly.  It  was  a  relief 
to  her  mind,  in  the  midst  of  all  those  anx- 
ious questions,  to  have  a  new  channel  for 
her  thoughts ;  and  upon  this  new  path  she 
threw  herself  forth  in  the  fulness  of  a 
lively  imagination,  leaving  fact  far  behind, 
and  even  probability.  She  was  indeed 
quite  conscious  of  this,  and  voluntarily 
permitted  herself  the  pleasant  exercise  of 
building  a  new  castle  in  the  air.  Little 
Frances  !  And  she  said  to  herself  there 
would  be  no  drawback  in  such  a  case.  It 
would  be  the  finest  match  of  the  season ; 
and  no  mother  need  fear  to  trust  her 
daughter  in  Sir  Thomas's  hands. 

Sir  Thomas  came  back  next  morning 
when  Lady  Markham  was  again  absent. 
He  told  Frances  that  he  had  gone  to  sev- 
eral places  where  he  was  told  Captain 
Gaunt  was  likely  to  be  found,  and  had 
seen  Markham  as  usual 'frittering  him- 
self away; "  but  Gaunt  had  nowhere  been 
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visible.  '*  Some  one  said  he  had  fallen 
ill.  If  that  is  so,  it  is  the  best  thing  that 
could  happen.  One  has  some  hope  of 
getting  hold  of  him  so."  Hut  where  did 
he  live?  That  was  the  question.  Mark- 
ham  did  not  know,  nor  any  one  about. 
That  was  the  first  thing  to  be  discovered, 
Sir  Thomas  said.  For  the  first  time, 
Frances  appreciated  her  mother*s  busi- 
ness-like arrangements  for  her  great  cor- 
respondence, which  made  an  address- 
book  so  necessary.  She  found  Gaunt's 
address  there;  and  passed  the  rest  of  the 
day  in  anxiety,  which  she  could  confide  to 
no  one,  learning  for  the  first  time  those 
tortures  of  suspense  which  to  so  many 
women  form  a  great  part  of  existence. 
Frances  thought  the  day  would  never  end. 
It  was  so  much  the  more  dreadful  to  her 
that  she  had  to  shut  it  all  up  in  her  own 
bosom,  and  endeavor  to  enter  into  other 
anxieties,  and  sympathize  with  her  moth- 
er's continual  panic  as  to  what  Nelly  Win- 
terbourn  might  do.  The  house  altogether 
was  in  a  state  of  suppressed  excitement; 
even  the  servants  —  or  perhaps  the  ser- 
vants most  keenly  of  any,  with  their  quick 
curiosity  and  curious  divination  of  any 
changes  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  family  — 
feeling  the  thrill  of  approaching  revolu- 
tion. Frances  with  her  private  preoccu- 
pation was  blunted  to  this;  but  when  Sir 
Thomas  arrived  in  the  evening,  it  was  all 
she  could  do  to  curb  herself  and  keep 
within  the  limits  of  ordinary  rule.  She 
sprang  up,  indeed,  when  she  heard  his 
step  on  the  stair,  and  went  off  to  the  fur- 
ther corner  of  the  room,  where  she  could 
read  his  face  out  of  the  dimness ;  and 
where,  perhaps,  he  might  seek  her,  and 
tell  her,  under  some  pretence ;  these  move- 
ments were  keenly  noted  by  her  mother, 
as  was  also  the  alert  air  of  Sir  Thomas, 
and  his  interest  and  activity,  though  he 
looked  very  grave.  But  Frances  did  not 
require  to  wait  for  the  news  she  looked 
for  so  anxiously. 

"Yes,  I  am  very  serious,**  Sir  Thomas 
said  in  answer  to  Lady  Markham*s  ques- 
tion. **  I  have  news  to  tell  you  which 
will  shock  you.  Your  poor  young  friend 
Gaunt  —  Captain  Gaunt  —  wasn't  he  a 
friend  of  yours  ?  —  is  lying  dangerously  ill 
of  fever  in  a  poor  little  set  of  lodgings  he 
has  got.  He  is  far  too  ill  to  know  me  or 
say  anything  to  me;  but  so  far  as  I  can 
make  out,  it  has  something  to  do  with 
losses  at  play." 

Lady  Markham  turned  pale  with  alarm 
and  horror.  **  Oh,  1  have  always  been 
afraid  of  this.  I  had  a  presentiment,"  she 
cried.    Then  rallying  a  little:  **  But,  Sir 


Thomas,  no  one  thinks  now  that  fever'  is 
brought  on  by  mental  causes.  It  must  be 
bad  water  or  defective  drainage." 

"It  may  be  —  anything.  I  can't  tell;  I 
am  no  doctor.  But  the  fact  is,  the  young 
fellow  is  lying  delirious,  raving.  I  heard 
him  myself;  about  stakes  and  chances 
and  losses,  and  how  he  will  make  it  op 
to-morrow.  There  are  other  things  too. 
He  seems  to  have  hard  lines,  poor  fellow, 
if  all  is  true.** 

Frances  had  rushed  forward,  unable  to 
restrain  herself.  "Oh,  his  mother,  his 
mother  —  we  must  send  for  his  mother," 
she  cried. 

"  I  will  go  and  see  him  to-morrow,"  said 
Lady  Markham.  "  I  had  a  presentiment. 
He  has  been  on  my  mind  ever  since  I  saw 
him  first.  I  blame  myself  for  losing  sight 
of  him.     But  to-morrow *' 

"  To-morrow  —  to-morrow ;  that  is  what 
the  poor  fellow  says." 
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There  can  hardly  be  a  question  of 
more  vital  importance  to  the  country  thao 
this :  how  best  can  we  train  "  our  boy  " 
the  big  lads  who,  ten  years  hence,  will  be 
the  soldiers,  sailors,  citizens,  household- 
ers, and  electors  of  the  nation,  so  as  to 
turn  them  into  good  Christians,  and  good 
citizens  ?  But  it  is  a  question  far  beyond 
my  powers  to  answer.  All  I  purpose  to  do 
is  to  give  an  account  of  my  own  private 
efforts  to  be  of  some  use  to  just  a  few  ot 
these  lads,  in  two  or  three  small  by^ 
streets  of  our  huge  capital.  It  may  be 
that  some  persons  who  have  no  dealings 
with  this  portion  of  our  population  maybe 
interested  to  hear  of  their  sayings  and 
doings,  and  that  others  who  are  ac* 
quainted  with  the  cheerful,  easygoinf^, 
thriftless,  witty,  superficial  young  Lon- 
doner, may  like  to  compare  my  experi- 
ences with  their  own. 

His  character  is  just  what  you  woold 
expect  in  one  who,  from  earliest  infancy, 
has  been  so  surrounded  with  bustle  and 
movement  as  to  be  continually  receiving 
new  impressions,  without  having  tinae  to 
think  over  and  assimilate  the  old  ones. 
As  a  rule,  nothing  takes  firm  hold  of  him: 
he  has  no  regard  for  consistency ;  his  pet 
theory  of  to-3ay  may  be  the  object  of  hit 
denunciations  to-morrow ;  he  is  often  very 
clever,  very  epigrammatic  in  his  talk,  but 
often,  too,  very  wroogheaded  and  very 
prejudiced.     He  is  surrounded  by  tempta* 
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tions  of  every  kind.  Most  likely  his  home 
is  full  of  evil  influences,  and,  if  not,  the 
very  restraints  imposed  by  careful  parents 
prompt  him  to  break  away  from  their  con- 
trol as  early  as  possible,  and  move  into  an 
independent  lodging  as  soon  as  he  is  earn- 
ing enough  to  support  himself. 

This  was  the  portion  of  the  community 
I  was  called  upon  to  deal  with,  when,  some 
years  ago,  I  was  asked  to  form  a  Sunday 
class  of  rough  hobbledehoys  in  one  of  our 
West-End  parishes.  My  utter  unfitness 
for  the  task  was  at  once  proved  by  my  as- 
senting without  hesitation  to  the  proposal. 
I  bad  for  years  had  a  meeting  of  young 
men  in  the  country,  and  therefore  inno- 
cently fancied  that  I  should  be  able  to 
teach  young  men  in  a  town.  **  HoVv  shall 
I  collect  a  class  ?"  I  inquired.  **  Tm  afraid 
youMI  have  to  hunt  up  the  boys  at  the 
street  corners,"  was  the  reply.  This  was 
an  alarming  prospect,  and  a  move  I  had 
by  no  means  bargained  for.  "Why  not 
begin  by  asking  a  couple  of  dozen  or  so 
to  a  tea  ?  *'  suggested  a  friend,  but  the  idea 
was  rejected,  as  partaking  of  bribery  and 
corruption. 

In  obedience  to  orders  from  headquar- 
ters, I  sallied  forth  the  following  Sunday 
afternoon  into  a  back  street  smelling 
strongly  of  cabstables and  decaying  vege- 
table matter,  and  opened  the  campaign. 
I  soon  found  a  lot  of  very  rough-looking 
young  fellows  with  whom  I  entered  into 
conversation,  and,  having  by  degrees  led 
up  to  Sunday  and  Sunday-keeping,  I 
broached  my  plan  of  the  class,  and  asked 
if  they  would-come,  and  bring  their  friends. 
All  assented  rapturously,  and  I,  quite  un- 
aware that  the  Londoner  says,  "  I  go,  sir," 
to  every  proposal  that  he  should  work  in 
the  vineyard,  and  then  goes  not,  congratu- 
lated myself  on  having  so  easily  secured 
enough  scholars  to  make  a  beginning. 
All  that  remained  was  to  take  down  their 
names,  so  as  to  know  them  again  in  future. 
There  were  about  eleven  of  them  :  John 
Green,  22,  Water  Street;  Bill  Thompson, 
14,  in  the  same  row,  and  so  on  for  a  long 
time.  At  last  1  turned  to  a  jolly-looking 
boy,  standing  a  little  apart  from  the  rest : 
"You  are  coming,  are  younot?  What  is 
your  name?  "  **  Fred  Archer,  ma*am,  10, 
Dane's  Court."  Here  I  was  interrupted 
by  an  unaccountable  burst  of  laughter. 
The  next  boy*s  name  was  Nash,  a  fact 
which  also  seemed  to  be  extraorc'narily 
amusing  ;  and  the  last  of  the  party  was 
called  Marwood,  which  gave  rise  to  per- 
fect roars  of  laughter.  Rather  puzzled  by 
their  behavior,  but  on  the  whole  well  sat- 
isfied with  the  afternoon's  work,  I  finished 
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my  list,  and  after  bidding  a  friendly  fare- 
well to  my  new  friends,  went  home. 

Sunday  came,  and  three  o'clock  found 
me  at  my  post.  The  room  was  by  no 
means  overcrowded  by  my  expected  schol- 
ars ;  in  plain  English,  I  found  myself  quite 
alone.  Five  minutes  passed,  ten  minutes, 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  situation  was 
growing  desperate.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
a  good  plan  to  go  out  and  look  up  the 
boys.  I  walked  to  22,  Water  Street,  and 
inquired  for  John  Green.  He  had  just 
started  for  Richmond.  I  went  on  to  No. 
14,  and  asked  for  Bill  Thompson.  His 
mother  "thought  as  he  was  gone  for  a 
walk."  At  10,  Dane's  Court,  it  seemed 
there  was  some  mistake,  for  no  Archers 
lived  there  at  all.  I  must  have  put  down 
a  wrong  number,  I  concluded.  The  whole 
thing  was  rather  depressing;  but,  not  lik- 
ing to  remain  any  longer  absent  from  the 
scene  of  my  labors,  lest  the  whole  party 
should  have  arrived  there  by  a  different 
road,  I  wended  my  way  back.  All  was 
silent  as  the  grave.  I  sat  in  solemn  state 
till  four,  and  then  went  home  thoroughly 
downhearted.  Mye£Eorts  to  find  the  boys 
during  the  week  failed;  on  the  Sunday  I 
once  more  waited  in  vain.  The  same 
thing  happened  the  following  week,  and 
on  the  Monday  I  sent  in  my  resignation. 

But  on  Tuesday  I  felt  how  faint-hearted 
it  was  to  be  thus  daunted.  What  man 
has  done  man  can  do !  Classes  of  young 
men  existed,  as  I  knew,  in  many  places;, 
then  why  should  not  I  be  able  to  organize 
one  ?  A  fresh  clergyman  in  a  fresh  parish 
gave  me  leave  to  try  my  hand,  and  this 
time  I  resolved  to  be  less  rigid  on  the 
subject  of  bribery.  After  all,  I  argued,  a 
town  where  one  is  a  perfect  stranger  is 
quite  different  from  the  country,  where 
one  is  known  to  all  the  village  ;  it  is  ridic- 
ulous to  expect  lads  to  come  and  be  taught 
by  a  lady  on  whom  they  have  barely  set 
eyes;  they  would  be  much  more  likely  to 
do  so  if  we  could  make  acquaintance  first, 
over  a  cup  of  tea.  Accordingly,  twenty- 
four  tickets  for  an  evening  party  were 
drawn  up,  and  I  and  two  companions 
started  on  a  week-day  evening,  after  work- 
ing hours,  to  give  them  away  in  a  narrow 
street  hard  by,  which  bore  a  strong  re- 
semblance, as  far  as  smells  were  con- 
cerned, to  my  former  hunting-ground. 
We  first  addressed  ourselves  to  a  group 
of  loungers  outside  a  public-house,  and 
quite  a  knot  of  boys  and  young  men  soon 
gathered  round  us.  I  explained  that  I 
was  going  to  open  a  Sunday  class  for 
Protestant  young  men  over  sixteen,  and 
that  I  meant  to  begin  with  a  tea-party  for 
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twenty-four  who  thought  they  micrht  like 
afterwards  to  join  the  class.  Who  would 
come  ?  Why,  everybody !  Everybody, 
from  boys  four  feet  nothing,  was  over  six- 
teen ;  everybody,  though  the  neighbor- 
hood was  full  of  Irish,  was  a  Protestant. 
However,  remembering  my  former  expe- 
riences, I  was  not  over-much  elated  by  the 
struggle  for  tickets,  which  I  and  my  fel- 
low-helpers kept  handing  out  amid  a  run- 
ning fire  of  good-natured  cha£E.  "Give 
me  one,  ma'am;  Tm  poor,  though  I 
oughtn't  to  be,  for  my  name's  Lansdowne, 
but  that  there  Markis  keeps  me  out  of  my 
big 'ouse."  "One  for  me,  please,  miss; 
I've  had  nothing  but  a  musical  lunch  all 
day!''  (a  musical  lunch,  as  I  afterwards 
learnt,  consists,  when  cupboard  and  purse 
are  alike  empty,  in  spending  the  dinner 
hour  going  round  with  the  band),  and  so 
on. 

When  the  tickets  were  all  given  away, 
I  asked  for  the  names  of  my  future  guests. 
In  the  hubbub  around  me  it  was  difficult 
to  take  them  down  accurately ;  but  I  did 
my  best.  At  last  a  boy  who  had  been 
foremost  in  the  scuffle  called  out.  "  Put 
me  down,  please,  miss;  I'm  Fred  Archer, 
9,  Oakbury  Street."  Unwarned  by  the 
guEfaw  which  greeted  this  remark,  I  inno- 
cently inquired,  "Are  you  any  relation  to 
the  Archers  of  Dane's  Court .?  "  —  a  ques- 
tion which  redoubled  the  uproarious  mirth 
of  the  company.  The  next  ticket-holder 
stated  that  his  name  was  Marwood,  and 
then  the  laughter  rose  to  yells.  The  truth 
suddenly  flashed  on  me  —  they  were  giv- 
ing me  false  names  for  fun,  and  I  was 
falling  into  the  trap  with  the  unwariness 
of  an  infant.  Not  being  a  sporting  char- 
acter, I  had  never  heard  of  Fred  Archer, 
the  jockey;  but  the  recurrence  of  the 
hangman's  name  betrayed  the  joke.  "  Oh, 
nonsense !  "  I  said,  striving  (probably  with 
very  moderate  success)  to  look  as  if  I 
were  up  to  every  game  of  the  London 
gamin,  "  I  know  better  than  that !  Come, 
let  me  have  your  real  names,"  and  after  a 
few  more  sallies  of  wit  they  relented,  and 
allowed  me  to  write  them  down. 

If  I  had  not  been  totally  unused  to  town 
ways  I  should  have  known  how  very 
common  is  this  species  of  humbugging. 
Those  whose  doings  do  not  always  quite 
bear  the  light  of  day,  are  shy  of  giving 
name  and  address  to  a  stranger ;  they 
may  be  wanted  for  some  unpleasant  pur- 
pose, and  it  is  safer,  as  well  as  more 
humorous,  to  put  the  inquirer  off  the 
scent.  The  British  love  of  nick  names, 
however,  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
habit.     Years  after  the  evening  I    have 


been  describing,  when  I  should  no  longer 
have  been  suspected  of  sinister  designs, 
I  asked  one  of  these  very  lads  who  a  youog 
fellow  was  with  whom  I  had  seen  him 
walking.  He  thought  a  moment,  and  tlieo 
answered,  *'  I  really  don't  know ;  we  never 
calls  him  anything  but  Hokey;  bis  father 
sells  hokey-pokey,  you  see." 

The  tea  was  a  great  success,  and  not 
one  of  the  guests  was  "unavoidably  pre- 
vented "  from  being  present.  Before  we 
parted  I  said  a  few  words,  telling  them 
how  wrong  I  thought  it  that  any  one 
should  spend  God's  day  without  a  thought 
of  him,  and  asking  them  all  to  come 
to  the  class  to  learn  more  of  bim,  and 
pray  to  him.  On  Sunday,  to  my  great 
joy,  quite  a  fair  sprinkling  of  lads  ap- 
peared. But  my  satisfaction  was  soon 
modified  by  discovering  what  a  task  I  had 
undertaken.  The  members  of  my  country 
class  had  been  reverent,  quiet,  cleanly, 
fairly  well  informed,  and  all  able  to  read. 
My  only  wish  had  been  that  they  would  be 
less  shy,  and  give  their  opinions  more 
freely.  My  new  acquaintances  were  dirty, 
jocose,  noisy,  much  addicted  to  facetiously 
changing  the  words  of  the  hymos  into 
something  comic,  and  possessed  by  a  dim 
recollection  of  long-past  theological  teach- 
ing in  a  Low  Church  school,  which 
prompted  them  to  shout  the  words  **  be- 
lieve "  and  "  have  faith  "  to  any  question 
whatsoever,  without  having  the  faintest 
idea  of  their  meaning.  Some  were,  if 
possible,  still  more  ignorant;  one  big  fel- 
low of  eighteen  had  never  even  heard  oar 
Lord's  name ;  he  listened  with  interest  to 
an  outline  of  the  Gospel  story,  and  the 
following  Sunday  showed  me  triumphantly 
a  mass-book  which  he  had  picked  op  io 
the  street,  and  which  contained  a  picture 
of  the  Crucifixion,  the  meaning  of  which 
he  was  quite  proud  to  understand. 

I  should  say  a  newly  formed  town  class 
would  be  enough  to  send  half  the  teachers 
in  our  rural  Sunday  schools  to  Bedlam. 
Woe  betide  him  who  presses  useful  but 
unpalatable  information  on  his  audience. 
There  is  none  of  that  respect  for  the 
teacher  or  for  the  subject  which  induces  a 
country  class  to  endure  patiently.  A  rival 
orator  quickly  begins  an  opposition  dis- 
course,  or  some  quite  irrevalent  theme, 
and  gains  the  undivided  attention  of  his 
fellows,  who  listen  with  much  hilarity  and 
many  repartees.  Absolute  chaos  is  intro- 
duced if  the  pupils  are  required,  as  is  not 
unnaturally  expected  of  the  members  of  a 
Bible  class,  to  look  out  and  read  passages 
of  Scripture.  The  London  street-boy 
doesn't  know  so  much  as  the  wbereabauts 
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of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  and  has  not  the 
slightest  wish    to   learn.     Moreover,   he 
very  possibly  cannot  read  at  all ;  he  very 
probably  (in  spite  of  the  School  Board) 
cannot  read  so  as  to  make  sense,  and  he 
quite  certainly  will  not  sit  quiet  whilst  his 
companion  is  bungling  and   stammering 
through  a  verse.    Therefore  the  teacher 
has  to  administer,  viva  voce^  as  much  of 
Holy  Writ  as  the  scholars'  intense  crav- 
ing for  variety  will  permit.     A  parable,  a 
bit  of  narrative,  half  told,  half  read,  with 
all  the  hard   words  simplified;  an  occa- 
sional specially  telling  verse  taught  by 
repetition  ;  stories  illustrative  of  the  point 
to  be  impressed ;  a  hymn  started  without 
accompaniment,    to    make    a    diversion, 
should  signs  of  insubordination  appear; 
another  turn  at   the  subject*  in  hand,  a 
homely  application,  more  singing,  and  a 
very  short  closing  prayer  —  this  is  most 
likely  all   that   will   prove   practicable  at 
tirst.     I  had  always  been  brought  up  on 
the  theory  that  questioning,  not  talking, 
was  the  essence  of  teaching ;  but  1  found 
this  was  not  so  in  a  town  class.     Question^ 
ing,  used  unwarily,  opens  a  flood  gate  to  re- 
marks and    experiences,  culminating  in 
jokes  and  laughter,  which  it   is  no  easy 
task  to  repress.    Talking,  provided  that 
(he  talk  is  so  managed  as  to  keep  the  at- 
tention of  the  hearers,  answers  far  best 
among  rough  Londoners.    Yet,  with  every 
precaution,  a  great  deal  goes  on  to  which 
the  teacher  has  the  choice  of  closing  eyes 
and  ears,  or  spending  the  whole  time  in 
saying  "  Don't.".     One    Sunday    I    was 
forced  to  be  deaf  to  the  audible  asides  of 
two  boys  who  were  making  arrangements 
to  fight  each  other  after  school,  whilst  I 
was  giving  a  lesson  I  rather  fancied,  on 
universal  love,  drawn  from  the  history  of 
the  Good  Samaritan.     If  1  had  behaved 
rashly,  and   reproved   the   combatants,  I 
should  have  had  the  whole  account  of  the 
quarrel,  which  would  have  distracted  the 
attention  of  everybody  for  the  rest  of  the 
lesson.     Another   week  I  watched  in  si- 
lence the  loving  caresses  which  were  being 
lavished,   under  the  table,  on  the  gory 
heads  of  a  whole  brood  of  young  sparrows, 
newiy  massacred  in  the  square,  and  it  was 
not  till  some  bolder  spirits   began  pelting 
each   other  with  them,  across  the  table, 
that   I    confiscated   the   savory  heap,  till 
class  should  be  over.    These  interruptions 
are  dreadfully  vexing,  especially  to  a  be- 
ginner ;  but  by  degrees  one  learns  not  to 
mind  much,  and  not  to  be  taken  aback,  or 
turned  aside  for  more  than  a  minute  trom 
the  point  of  one's  lesson,  by  anything  that 
can  possibly  happen. 
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I  remember  one  specially  dreadful  after- 
noon, when,  after  a  lesson  on  the  love  of 
God,  I  prepared  to  impart  some  condensed 
theology  by  teaching  St.  John  iii.  16  by 
repetition.  I  had  hardly  begun  when  the 
opening  words  were  greeted  with  a  peal  of 
laughter,  and  a  shout  of  "  Why,  that  s 
drunken  Moll's  text!  When  we  meets 
her  we  sings  out,  *•  A  text,  Moll,  for  a  half- 
penny,' and  she  says"  —  and  here  fol- 
lowed the  verse,  rattled  off  at  the  top  of 
the  voice,  with  a  noble  disregard  to  ac- 
curacy. After  which  every  one  else 
wanted  to  recount  alike  experience  ;  each 
boy  had  met  drunken  Moll,  and  had 
offered  nuts,  or  pence,  or  toffy,  and  to 
each  one  Moll  had  repeated  this  verse. 
Poor  fellows  I  they  meant  no  harm,  only 
reverence  for  things  human  or  divine 
doesn't  enter  into  their  composition,  and 
its  absence  renders  them  difficult  pupils 
to  deal  with. 

Another  hindrance  in  teaching  them  is 
their  want  of  comprehension  of  the  com- 
monest Biblical  terms.  I  have  never  yet 
had  a  boy  in  the  class  who  knew  the 
meaning  of  the  verb  "to  repent;"  they 
always,  as  usual,  suggested  that  it  meant 
**  to  believe."  One  day  I  asked,  "  Have 
you  never  seen  two  men  quarrelling,  and 
heard  one  of  them  say,  '  I  MI  make  you 
repent  of  this'?"  To  be  sure,  they  had 
heard  that  often  enough  !  "  Well,  what 
did  he  mean  ?  "  Two  or  three  answered 
at  once,  "  I'll  punch  your  'ead  "  —  a  trans- 
lation altogether  too  free  for  theological 
purposes. 

By  degrees  I  got  to  know  the  parents 
and  homes  of  such  as  had  parents  and 
homes.  Some  were  clean,  comfortable, 
and  well-to-do  as  heart  could  wish,  but 
most  only  served  to  make  me  realize,  as 
I  had  never  done  before,  the  extent  and 
horrors  of  drunkenness.  Let  those  who 
so  vehemently  cry  down  teetotalism  go 
in  and  out  among  the  lower  class  of  town 
workmen,  and  see  the  crime  and  misery 
due  to  alcohol,  and  I  think  they  would  be 
less  loud  in  their  denunciations.  In  one 
I  found  the  master  dead  drunk  on  the 
bed,  whilst  his  wife  sat  weeping  over  the 
bruises  he  had  just  made  on  her  arms 
by  trampling  on  her  with  his  iron-heeled 
boots.  In  another  there  were  two  half- 
starved,  half -naked  little  girls;  their 
mother,  a  cabman's  wife,  had  parted  with 
their  clothes  for  gin.  Such  was  this 
woman's  craving  for  spirits,  that  one 
evening  she  snatched  up  her  husband's 
great-coat  (a  necessity  to  a  man  in  his 
line  of  life),  and  rushed  down  the  street  to 
pledge  it.     To  the  credit  of  the  pawn- 
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broker  be  it  said,  that  he  refused  to  take 
it.  One  of  the  lads  had  a  father  who, 
whilst  in  drink,  kicked  his  mother  (herself 
a  drunkard)  down  the  stairs,  at  the  bottonn 
of  which  she  lay  groaning,  with  a  broken 
leg,  till  next  morning,  when,  after  sleep- 
ing himself  sober,  he  went  out  to  his 
work.  Another  was  homeless ;  his  fa- 
ther had  killed  himself  through  drink,  and 
his  mother  had  sodden  herself  into  a 
state  of  chronic  imbecility,-and  was  in  the 
workhouse.  I  could  go  on  with  the  list, 
but  my  readers  have  probably  already 
had  enough. 

And  "  like  father  like  son."  The  in- 
herited love  of  drink  ran  in  the  veins  of 
many  of  my  scholars,  and  they  showed  evi- 
dent signs  that  they  were  preparing  to 
tread  in  the  footsteps  of  their  parents. 
Several  were  drunk  regularly  on  pay-day, 
and  often  besides,  and  when  I  came  back 
to  London  after  my  summer  and  autumn 
absence,  and  reassembled  the  class,  one 
extra  candid  boy  volunteered  that  they 
had  been  pretty  nearly  all  the  worse  for 
drink  at  Christmas.  To  counteract  this 
tendency  I  started  a  temperance  society, 
and  though  they  broke  their  pledges 
sadly,  especially  at  first,  it  has  gained 
ground  and  done  good.  I  also  established 
a  savings  bank,  hoping  that  they  would 
learn  to  value  the  feeling  of  possessing  a 
few  shillings  instead  of  being  absolutely 
penniless.  Another  institution  of  a  rather 
curious  nature  was  set  on  foot  by  mutual 
agreement  among  themselves,  in  imita- 
tion of  one  that  flourished  in  Bloomsbury. 
It  wenl  by  the  name  of  the  Punching 
Club,  and  aimed  at  checking  the  horri- 
ble language  which  they  told  me  (for  an 
innate  refinement  prevented  even  the 
lowest  and  roughest  from  ever  using  a* 
bad  word  in  my  presence)  had  become  a 
kind  of  second  nature  to  them  ;  each  mem- 
ber undertook  that  if  he  swore,  he  would 
patiently  submit  to  receive  a  "punch'* 
from  each  member  who  might  hear  him. 
I  believe  this  penance  had  a  marvellous 
e£Eect  on  the  vocabulary  of  the  street.  By 
degrees  it  fell  into  abeyance,  and  a  marked 
increase  of  bad  language  was  the  result ; 
but  quite  lately  it  has  been  re-established, 
entirely  by  the  boys'  own  wish,  in  a  modi- 
fied form,  the  *'  punch  '*  being  exchanged 
for  a  halfpenny  fine. 

Sobriety,  thrift,  and  decent  language  — 
these  are  all  things  that  an  external  in- 
fluence can  do  a  good  deal  to  promote. 
Another  point  to  aim  at,  which  though 
trivial  in  appearance  is  not  so  in  reality, 
is  the  diffusion  of  a  gentlemanlike  taste 
in  dress.    There  is  a  style  of  suit,  called 


by  the  boys  "  costermongcrs'  clothes," 
which,  even  more  than  a  toilet  of  rags, 
throws  the  wearer  into  the  society  of  un- 
desirable companions.  A  low  hat,  with 
a  broad  brim  very  much  turned  up  on  the 
sides,  a  red-checked  flannel  choker  instead 
of  a  collar,  a  tight  coat  laden  with  from 
one  to  two  hundred  bone  buttons — but- 
tons on  each  side  of  the  front  sewn  on  as 
thick  as  they  can  stand,  buttons  on  the 
pockets,  buttons  on  the  cuffs,  buttons 
everywhere  —  and  very  tight  trousers,  fas- 
tened up  with  a  leathern  belt  studded  with 
heavy  brass  livery  buttons,  and  intended 
for  use  as  weapon  of  defence  and  offence  io 
street  rows,  this  constitutes  a  "  costermoo- 
ger's  suit."  At  first,  most  of  my  scholars 
were  dressed  in  this  manner,  or  in  clothes 
worthy  of  the  dust  heap;  the  few  who 
were  neatly  clad  were  looked  upon  with 
disfavor,  and  a  cane,  which  one  of  tbem 
had  rashly  brought  into  class,  was  snapped 
in  two  by  a  self-constituted  judge,  with 
the  remark,  '*  1  can't  see  as  you've  any 
call  to  do  the  la-di-da.*'  Now,  however, 
taste  has  improved,  and  the  majority,  as 
they  themselves  say,  **  dress  like  gentle- 
men." 

It  was  almost  always  from  among  the 
"  costermonger "  or  the  ragged  lot  that 
the  temporary  disappearances  took  place 
^hich  brought  no  credit  to  our  class.  The 
reason  was  simple.  The  button  suited 
boys  kept  bad  company,  which  is  the  first 
step  towards  Clerkenwell ;  the  ragged 
ones  were  ragged  because  they  were  hope- 
lessly and  irreclaimably.  idle,  and  idle- 
ness, as  our  copy-books  assured  us  with 
absolute  truth,  is  "the  root  of  all  evil."  A 
lad  named  Fred  had  been  absent  for  some 
days  from  his  usual  haunts,  so  I  inquired 
after  him  from  a  mate  of  bis.  **0h, 
Fred's  locked  up,**  was  the  answer ;  **  be 
and  Tom  Grey  went  down  to  the  Derby 
and  got  drunk  and  stole  a  donkey  just  for 
a  lark,  but  the  bobby  got  hold  of  them  aod 
ran  them  in."  On  another  occasion  two  of 
my  most  regular  attendants  failed  to  toro 
up  on  Sunday :  "  Do  you  know  what  has 
happened  to  Sam  Butler  and  Harry 
Grove  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Haven't  you  heard  ? " 
exclaimed  one  of  the  boys.  "Theyvas 
lagged  for  stealing  cigarettes  at  the  to- 
bacco 9hop  where  the  fire  was  oo  Friday; 
a  lot  of  the  others  was  io  it,  but  they  rao 
along  the  roofs  and  got  off."  English  law 
certainly  does  not  err  on  the  side  of  se- 
verity. Sam  and  Harry  were  discharged, 
and  the  whole  gang  of  friends  smoked 
cigarettes  gratis  for  a  long  time. 

The  bad  literature  current  in  the  lowest 
class  has  much  to  answer  for  io  creation 
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and  keeping  up  a  distorted  standard  of 
right  and  wron^  among  the  young  men 
ofour  towns.  Their  mothers  have  often 
told  me  so,  and  I  have  seen  its  effects 
myself.  Just  after  this  cigar-stealing  busi- 
ness I  walked  down  the  row  where  my 
scholars  chiefly  congregate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tossing  and  playing  tip-cat,  and  I 
met  most  of  them  on  my  way.  I  had 
convinced  them  the  Sunday  before,  with 
some  difficulty,  that  not  even  the  fact  that 
a  man's  bouse  is  burning  can  make  it 
honest  and  right  to  take  what  don't  be- 
long to  one ;  but  now  something  had  hap- 
pened that  had  more  than  counteracted 
my  admonitions.  One  lad  after  another 
rushed  up  to  me  and  cried  eagerly,  **  Oh, 
miss,  we've  been  put  in  the  papers ;  there's 
all  about  the  trial,  and  it's  headed  *A 
Band  of  Juvenile  Jack  Skeppards  / '  " 
The  halo  of  glory  with  which  this  sur- 
rounded them  has  hardly  faded  away  yet. 
Hitherto,  I  fear,  I  must  have  given 
rather  a  bad  impression  of  my  poor 
friends ;  let  me  now  describe  a  side  of 
their  character  which  would  surprise  any 
one  unacquainted  with  this  portion  of  our 
population,  or  who  expects  men,  if  they 
will  not  be  consistently  good,  at  least  to 
be  consistently  bad.  Their  tenderness  of 
heart  and  willingness  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves to  do  a  kind  turn  to  a  friend,  have 
often  touched  me  to  the  quick.  When  I 
get  into  despair  about  them,  after  hearing 
of  some  fresh  iniauity  that  they  have  com- 
mitted, I  remember  our  Lord's  words: 
*'  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall 
obtain  mercy,"  and  I  feel  comforted.  In 
truth  they  are  merciful;  misery  and  want 
are  all-sufficient  claims  on  anything  they 
have  to  give ;  as  long  as  one  of  them  has 
a  bit  of  food,  or  tobacco,  or  a  corner  of 
his  bed  to  spare,  he  shares  it  with  a  friend 
Nor  is  it  only  suffering  that  presses  itself 
on  their  attention,  that  rouses  their  pity. 
The  most  troublesome  boy  of  the  whole 
lot  insisted  that  I  should  bring  a  money- 
box to  class,  that  we  might  collect  for 
some  charitable  purpose,  and  when,  think- 
ing my  friends  had  really  no  money  to 
spare,  I  purposely  forgot  his  request,  he 
reminded  me  of  it  again  and  again  till  I 
obeyed  him,  and  since  then,  many  is  the 
hard-earned  penny  that  has  been  dropped 
through  its  chink.  I  fear  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  would  strongly  ob- 
ject to  their  system,  for  they  give  as 
readily  to  those  in  trouble  through  their 
own  fault,  as  to  those  whose  misfortunes 
have  been  unavoidable.  Sometimes  I 
myself  have  felt  tempted  to  check  their 
bounty  to  idle,  ragged  companions  who, 
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through  it,  were  enabled  to  loiter  at  the 
street  corners,  gambling,  draining  their 
parents'  meagre  resources,  and  making 
up  by  begging  and  pilfering,  but  as  yet  1 
have  never  brought  myself  to  the  point ; 
their  opeohandedness  is  their  chief  vir- 
tue, and  it  is  not  easy  to  pull  up  the  tares 
without  rooting  up  the  wheat  also. 

On  one  occasion,  however,  I  was  forced 
to  "remove,"  though  not  in  the  Irish 
sense,  one  object  of  their  love  and  char- 
ity, on  account  of  the  harm  he  was  doing 
among  them.  This  was  a  boy  whom  we 
will  call  Ned  Parker.  (I  will  here  note 
that,  though  my  facts  are  scrupulously 
accurate,  1  have  in  no  case  given  the  real 
names  of  persons  or  places.)  Ned's  story 
was  a  sad  one.  His  father  had  always 
been  a  *'  rough  'un,"  but  his  mother  was  a 
good  sort  of  woman,  who  did  what  she 
could  to  keep  the  family  respectable;  but 
she  died,  and,  the  night  of  her  funeral, 
the  widower  brought  home  a  successor, 
who  lost  no  time  in  turning  the  children 
into  the  street.  Ned  took  to  thieving, 
and  soon  got  into  gaol  for  stealing  a 
purse.  The  day  he  came  out  he  returned 
to  his  old  haunts,  and  Tom  Day,  one  of 
my  class  lads,  with  no  apparent  reluctance 
to  associating  with  a  thief,  took  him  home^ 
where  Mrs.  Day,  kind  woman,  thinking 
**as  how  she  would  have  liked  any  one  to 
do  as  much  for  her  Tom,  if  he  had  been 
in  trouble,"  gave  him  **his  tea,  and  a 
beautiful  herring."  It  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  a  boy  is  through  and  through 
bad  because  his  fingers  are  a  little  bit 
sticky,  but  there  were  some  nasty  points 
about  Ned.  A  lady  whom  I  know  once 
happened  to  leave  her  umbrella  at  a 
mothers'  meeting  in  a  very  low  quarter, 
and,  on  her  expressing  pleasure  at  finding 
it  safe  the  following  week,  one  of  the 
women  exclaimed,  "Lor,  ma'am,  you'd 
been  that  kind  to  us,  there'd  be  no  bless- 
ing on  taking  your  umbrella.*'  Well,  Ned 
ought  to  have  felt  there  would  be  no 
"blessing"  on  robbing  his  hostess;  but 
he  did  not.  He  cleared  out  all  the  small 
change  he  could  find,  and  made  off.  Mrs. 
Day  was  too  good-natured  to  prosecute, 
so  he  remained  at  liberty,  living  on  the 
extraordinary  and  misplaced  generosity 
of  his  friends,  and  on  the  proceeds  of 
small  thefts.  The  next  thing  I  heard  of 
him  was  that  he  had  gone  to  sea.  How- 
ever, the  captain  "roped"  him,  so  he  de- 
serted at  the  first  opportunity,  was  soon 
back  again,  and  before  Jong  was  caught 
stealing  some  harness,  and  was  sent  to 
gaol  for  several  months.  There  must 
have  been  some  strange  fascination  about 
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the  boy,  for,  as  his  term  drew  to  a  close, 
his  mates  were  looking  forward  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  havini;  his  society 
again.  But  this  was  just  what  —  for  his 
saice  and  theirs  —  must,  if  possible,  be 
prevented.  I  went  to  the  prison  where 
he  was  confined,  and  after  a  negotiation 
—  in  which  the  governor  acted  as  go- 
between,  as  the  prison  rules  forbade  my 
seeing  the  culprit  myself  —  I  started  him 
straight  off  to  some  friends  in  America, 
where  he  has  had  the  wisdom  to  turn 
over  a  new  leaf,  and  behave  himself.  Had 
my  plan  for  him  unfortunately  failed,  I 
verily  believe  that  Pentry  Row  would,  in 
the  intervals  between  his  committals,  be 
supporting  him  still. 

The  various  small  events  which  I  have 
been  describing  belonged  to  the  first  two 
years  of  the  class's  existence.  During 
this  time,  amid  many  disappointments, 
our  numbers  and  discipline  had  improved, 
and  we  had  made  way  on  the  whole.  The 
third  year  brought  me  face  to  face  with  a 
difficulty  which  has  lasted  till  the  present 
time,  and  which  I  see  no  prospect  of  over- 
coming." My  scholars  had  split  into  two 
sets,  one  idle,  noisy,  and  disreputable,  as 
at  first ;  the  other  neat,  clean,  and  respect- 
able. They  had  ceased  to  associate  for 
their  week-day  amusements,  and,  that  hav- 
ing come  to  pass,  it  had  become  almost 
impossible  to  unite  them  for  Sunday  teach- 
ing. The  fact  is,  every  undertaking  such 
as  mine  should  at  the  first  be  worked  by 
two  teachers,  who  would  both  appear 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  and  both  make 
themselves  equally  acceptable  to  the  pu- 
pils. Then  when,  as  invariably  happens, 
the  split  occurs,  one  can  take  to  the  best- 
conditioned  lads,  and  the  other  keep  on 
with  the  roughest ;  but  both  teachers 
should  maintain  their  friendship  with  the 
two  sets  of  boys,  so  that  there  should  be 
no  resistance,  if  it  becomes  desirable  to 
pass  a  member  from  one  class  to  the 
other.  Not  having  originally  foreseen  this 
difficulty,  and  having  no  available  assist- 
ant, I  had  to  scramble  on  as  best  I  could, 
keeping  both  sets  on  the  books,  and  often 
suffering  under  the  discord  to  which  the 
attempts  at  combining  them  gave  rise. 

It  was  accordingly  a  very  mixed  and 
motley  company  which  started  in  July  for 
our  annual  treat.  The  year  before  a  rela- 
tive in  Surrey  had  roost  kindly  lent  roe  his 
grounds  for  our  expedition;  but,  though 
two  friends  went  with  me  to  keep  watch 
and  ward  over  my  flock,  the  anxieties  of 
the  day  nearly  turned  my  hair  grey.  A 
ceaseless  vigilance  was  required  to  prevent 
the  boys  from  smoking  in  hay-barns  and 


outhouses,  and  from  running  down  p\f^ 
with  the  intent  of  tying  knots  in  their 
tails.  One  moment  I  caught  a  party  break- 
ing the  eggs  of  a  goose,  whom  they  bad 
hunted  oS  her  nest,  **in  order  to  see  what 
was  in  them;"  at  another,  a  raid  was 
being  made  on  an  espalier  pear-tree,  cov- 
ered with  perfectly  unripe  pears,  in  the 
garden.  As  we  journeyed  home  that 
night,  I  myself  dead-tired,  and  white  with 
the  day's  exertions  (so  that  the  boys  jo- 
cosely observed,  **  They  could  see  as  there 
was  one  as  would  sleep  without  rocking"), 
I  mentally  resolved  that  some  public  place 
should  be  the  scene  of  our  next  outing. 

It  was  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution 
that,  with  two  friends  who  kindly  gave 
their  help,  and  as  many  boys  as  could  sit 
on  the  outside  of  the  road  car,  I  found 
myself  on  my  way  to  Liverpool  Street 
Station,  eu  route^  as  the  Morning  Post 
says,  for  Epping  Forest.  Once  in  the 
train,  and  beyond  the  dull  rows  of  subur- 
ban houses,  the  road  revealed  some  new 
object  of  wonder  and  delight  every  yard 
of  the  way.  The  cows  in  the  meadovs, 
the  flowers  on  the  embankments,  the 
sheep-dog  driving  the  sheep,  all  were  com- 
mented upon  with  vivid  interest  by  the 
whole  party,  and  as  many  as  could  fiod 
room  stood  craning  their  necks  out  of 
either  window,  in  order  to  see  the  better. 
Perhaps  it  is  only  natural  that  boys  of 
that  sort  should  know  nothing  of  centrifa- 
gal  force ;  but  I  should  have  thought  that 
practical  experience  would  have  prevented 
the  amazement  that  was  shown,  wbeo, 
going  round  a  sharp  curve,  the  three  or 
four  who  were  thus  occupied,  on  one  side 
of  the  carriage,  were  almost  thrown  on 
to  their  backs.  '*We  was  all  but  dows 
then  I"  "Yes,  indeed!"  "What  was 
it?"  "I  don't  know;  it  came  all  in  a 
minute."  "  It  was  the  wind,  I  suppose." 
"  I  didn't  feel  no  wind."  "  I  did."  "Oh, 
did  you ;  then  it  must  have  been  the  wiod 
as  blew  us  over." 

A  huge  dinner  was  stowed  away  on  oor 
arrival,  for,  as  we  could  only  get  half  a 
day  "off,"  it  was  already  one  o'clock,  aod 
then  followed  five  happy  hoars  of  swioj;- 
ing,  riding,  boating,  playing  rounders,  and 
throwing  balls  at  efligies  of  the  Salvatioo 
Army.  Then  came  tea,  and  then  the 
journey  home,  songs  being  sung  all  tbe 
way.  I  was  much  pleased  with  tbe  iis- 
provement  the  year  had  made  in  the  man- 
ners and  steadiness  of  the  class.  My  two 
conditions,  that  no  one  should  smoke  in 
the  train,  and  that  all  should  be  tectoul- 
lers  for  the  day,  were  strictly  observed, 
and   the    conversatioc    and    songs  were 
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everythiDg  that  could  be  desired.  I  felt 
quite  proud  when,  at  Chingford,  an  artisan> 
looking  man  came  up  and  said,  **  Would 
you  mind  telling  me  who  and  what  those 
lads  are  ?  i  can  see  by  their  dress  that 
some  are  the  lowest  of  the  low,  and  yet 
their  ways  are  so  very  superior.  I've 
been  standing  near  them  some  time,  and 
haven't  heard  one  oath."  I  was  also 
touched  by  a  workman  in  our  third-class 
carriage,  who  inquired  as  he  got  out,  "Is 
that  your  Bible  class,  ma'am  ?  "  And  when 
I  answered  yes,  he  held  out  a  horny  hand, 
and  said,  **  God  bless  you  for  being  kind 
to  them  poor  lads !  " 

The  year  1885  brought  about  the  final 
severance,  which  I  had  been  expecting, 
between  the  two  sets  of  young  fellows. 
It  became  utterly  impracticable  to  teach 
them-  together;  so  the  steadv  ones  re- 
mained, and  brought  others  of  their  own 
type,  and  the  rough  ones,  I  grieve  to  say, 
are  back  again  in  the  street,  sorely  need- 
ing some  one  to  take  them  in  hand.  I 
cannot  do  it,  for  two  such  classes  in  one 
day  would  be  more  than  human  strength 
could  endure,  and,  without  the  weekly 
meeting,  I  find  they  and  I  drop  out  of 
acquaintance,  and  thev  will  not  come  for 
the  visits  and  tiU-d-tite  talks,  which,  per- 
haps, do  more  than  the  class,  for  when 
one  sees  them  quite  alone  they  will  speak 
gravely,  and  one  learns  what  are  their 
real  difficulties  and  thoughts  and  ways; 
whereas,  when  others  are  present,  all  rea- 
sonable talk  is  swamped  under  a  torrent 
of  jocosity. 

1  tremble  to  think  what  I  shall  hear  of 
them  when  I  return  to  London.  Probably 
some  of  them  will  be  absent,  living  at  the 
country's  expense.  Probably  one  or  more 
will  be  married.  Last  year  I  found  my 
senior  scholar,  aged  twenty-one,  had  taken 
to  himself  a  wife,  and  that  another  boy, 
aged  seventeen,  whom  I  knew  a  little,  was 
engaged,  and  was  to  be  married  shortly ! 
How  can  the  working-class  expect  to  pros- 
per as  long  as  mere  boys  and  girls  set  up 
housekeeping  and  raise  enormous  families, 
without  having  a  shilling  in  hand  against 
times  of  sickness  and  slack  work  ?  The 
lads,  too,  are  absolutely  reckless  about 
the  health  of  their  brides,  and  a  friend  of 
mine  hardly  overstates  the  fact  when  she 
says,  "If  a  girl  is  consumptive  she  is 
nearly  sure  to  marry  young,  but  if,  in  ad- 
dition, she  has  fits,  it  becomes  a  certainty." 
And  to  such  women,  chosen  in  a  hurry, 
chosen  before  the  choosers  are  of  an  age 
to  know  what  they  want,  and  what  will 
suit  them  in  a  wife,  they  are  bound  for  life 
before  they  are  out  of  their  teens  I    Can 
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we  wonder  that  such  couples  often  weary 
of  each  other  in  after  life?  Often  the 
man  deserts  the  woman,  often  they  remain 
together  in  misery  and  discord.  It  is  far 
better  that  these  very  young  men  should 
content  themselves  with  the  friendships 
which  begin  and  end  in  **  walking  to- 
gether." The  ease  with  which  they  can 
be  dissolved  is  an  immense  advantage. 
If  the  lady  shakes  hands  with  another 
young  man,  she  may  be,  and  often  is,  de- 
posed, for  the  cynical  youth  observes 
"there  are  plenty  more  of  them."  If  she 
is  too  exacting,  and  requires  being  treated 
to  an  unconscionable  amount  of  lemonade, 
she  can  be  easily  supplanted.  Not  so 
when  once  they  have  pledged  themselves 
to  one  another,  "till  death  doth  us  part." 
Surely  it  is  a  false  delicacy  which  prevents 
teachers  speaking  out  on  the  subject  of 
marriage  to  grown-up  boys  and  girls,  and 
trying  to  check  these  improvident  unions, 
which  end  in  wretched  homes,  semi-starva- 
tion, and  pauperism. 

As  it  is,  London  is  over-full,  and  there 
are  more  hands  than  capital  to  employ 
them.  Emigration,  of  course,  suggests 
itself  as  a  remedy ;  but  it  costs  a  great 
deal  to  emigrate  whole  families,  nor  are 
they  always  willing  to  go,  and  sending  out 
the  lads  singly  doesn't  seem  to  answer. 
The  steady  ones  do  well  enough  abroad, 
but  then  the/  would  do  well  here.  The 
idle  ones  —  to  whom  one  would  gladly 
give  a  fresh  start,  because  one  feels  that 
it  is  partly  the  overcrowding  in  London 
that  makes  them  what  they  are — as  a 
rule,  get  on  ill,  or  come  home.  Of  two 
that  I  sent  to  America  a  twelvemonth  ago, 
one  worked  his  way  back,  though  various 
places,  with  high  wages,  were  offered  him 
in  Canada;  and  another  is  perpetually 
writing  to  me  for  money  to  return,  as, 
"  owing  to  a  little  quarrel  with  his  boss, 
he  has  got  the  sack,  and  is  starving." 
However,  as  it  is  all  his  own  fault,  1  re- 
main obdurate,  and  he  always  finds  a  new 
boss.  If  be  returned  he  would  merely 
live  by  sponging  on  his  parents,  trading 
on  the  kindness  of  his  companions,  and 
pilfering. 

The  condition  of  our  overgrown  towns 
is  enough  to  fill  any  one  with  anxiety ;  but 
this  much  is  certain,  that,  whether  the 
ever-increasing  population  stays  in  En- 
gland or  goes  across  the  seas,  the  greatest 
service  that  can  be  done  it  is  to  influence 
the  rising  generation  for  good  —  to  raise 
their  ideals,  to  educate  them  secularly  and 
religiously ;  to  teach  them  self-respect  and 
self-control ;  to  help  them  to  be  manly, 
independent,  honest,  and  true.     In  trying 
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to  do  somethiog  io  this  direction  there  are 
many  failures  and  disappointtneots,  but 
there  is  enough  success  to  show  that 
earnest  work  is  by  no  means  without  its 
reward.  There  is  philanthropic  occupa- 
tion in  London  for  thousands  of  educated 
men  and  women.  Why  do  half  of  those 
who  are  on  terms  of  kindly  intimacy  with 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  in  their 
country  homes,  live  for  months  in  town 
without  a  thought  of  the  crowded  inhab- 
itants of  the  courts  and  alleys  hard  by 
their  doors?  Is  the  fact  that  these  courts 
and  alleys  do  not  belong  to  them  a  suffi* 
cient  plea?  Is  it  enough  to  say  that  town 
population  is  so  migratory  that  it  is  diffi* 
cult  to  get  interested  in  the  people  ?  Is  it 
an  honest  excuse  to  assert  that  town  peo- 
ple are  rough  and  rude,  and  like  best  to 
be  left  —  in  prosperity  and  adversity  —  to 
themselves?  A  good  deal  is  now  done, 
in  one  way  and  another,  for  the  women 
and  girls.  The  elder  artisan  himself,  it 
may  be —  I  do  not  know  —  is  hard  to  ap- 
proach ;  but,  as  we  value  the  prosperity  of 
our  country,  let  us  do  more  to  mould 
aright  those  who  are  still  of  an  age  to  be 
moulded,  and  hold  out  with  greater  readi- 
ness the  hand  of  sympathy,  interest,  and 
friendship  to  "our  boys." 

Mary  A.  Lewis. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
COMPETITIVE  EXAMINATIONS  IN  CHINA. 

A  CHAPTER  OP  CHINESE  TRAVEL. 

So  much  attention  is  at  present  being 
directed  to  the  subject  of  educational 
high  pressure,  that  it  may  be  interesting 
to  glance  at  the  full  development  of  the 
system  in  the  oldest  civilization  of  our 
era  —  in  the  empire  which  prides  itself 
on  being  the  most  literary  in  the  world 
—  namely,  China. 

One  of  the  objects  of  chief  interest  in 
Pekin  is  the  famed  Examination  Hall, 
where  once  in  three  years  all  the  students 
who  have  succeeded  in  taking  degrees  at 
the  great  examinations  in  their  provin- 
cial cities,  assemble  to  try  and  pass  the 
higher  standard  which  admits  them  to  the 
much-coveted  rank  of  isin'sse — /./.,  ad- 
vanced scholars. 

Anything  more  dismally  dreary  and 
dilapidated  than  this  great  theatre  of  na- 
tional learning  could  not  be  imagined. 
At  its  best  it  seems  specially  designed 
for  discomfort,  but  as  the  examinations 
are  only  held  here  triennially,  the  place 
is  allowed  between   whiles   to   fall   into 


utter  decay ;  and  a  fine  crop  of  nettles 
and  coarse  weeds,  and  a  multitude  of 
broken  water -jars,  give  the  crowoiog 
touches  of  dreariness  to  the  whole  place. 

This  so<alled  Hall  is  the  facsimile 
of  the  Examination  Hall  which  we  weot 
to  see  at  Canton,  and  of  one  at  Foochow, 
of  which  I  only  cared  to  inspect  the  roofs, 
as  seen  from  the  city  wall  (I  believe  there 
are  similar  places  in  every  provincial 
capital).  The  name  Hall  is  altogether 
misleading.  It  is  simply  a  verv  large 
walled  enclosure,  in  the  centre  of  which 
stands  the  house  where  lodge  the  ten  ex- 
aminers and  the  two  imperial  examiners. 
With  the  exception  of  the  broad  central 
road,  the  whole  remaining  space  is  filled 
with  rows  and  rows  of  tiny  cells,  each 
about  three  feet  square.  Each  row  has 
its  distinctive  name,  and  each  cell  is  nam- 
bered.  so  that  any  man  could  be  sum- 
moned if  requisite.  I  cannot  call  these 
rows  streets,  because  they  all  face  the 
same  way — each  looking  into  the  black 
back  of  the  next  cell,  so  that  there  may  be 
nothing  to  distract  the  attention  of  the 
candidates.  The  cells  have  no  doors,  so 
the  whole  front  is  open,  and  special  officers 
are  always  on  the  watch  to  prevent  any 
sort  of  communication  between  the  men. 
Other  watchmen  are  posted  on  the  cen- 
tral building,  and  on  towers  at  the  corners 
of  the  walls,  to  see  that  no  one  from  out- 
side attempts  to  assist  those  within. 

There  are  ten  thousand  of  these  cells 
(which  might  more  fitly  be  termed  pig- 
sties). Each  is  built  with  two  grooves 
in  the  wall,  to  allow  for  the  insertion  of 
two  wooden  boards,  one  of  which  acts  aia 
very  hard  seat,  the  other  (which  is  slipped 
into  its  place  after  the  student  is  seated) 
forms  the  table  on  which  he  is  to  work. 
These  two  boards,  and  a  large  earthen- 
ware water-jar,  are  the  sole  furnishings  of 
the  cell,  which  is  so  small  that  a  stout  man, 
clothed  in  the  usual  wadded  garments, 
must  find  it  impossible  even  to  turo 
round;  and  his  only  rest  at  night  con- 
sists in  leaning  back  against  the  cold 
wall.  Government  officers  bring  him  bis 
food,  and  hot  tea;  but  on  no  consider- 
ation may  he  leave  his  cell  from  the  be- 
ginning of  each  examination  to  its  close. 
Happily  the  examination  is  in  three  dis- 
tinct parts,  each  of  which  lasts  two  whole 
days.  From  first  to  last  it  is  all  a  ire- 
mendous  effort  of  memory ;  each  student, 
as  he  enters  his  cell,  being  searched  to 
make  sure  that  be  has  not  concealed  any 
scrap  of  paper  on  which  he  might  have 
jotted  helpful  notes,  or,  worse  than  all,  a 
miniature  edition  of  any  part  of  the  cUs^ 
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sics.  Each  man  may  brio^  his  own  In- 
dian ink  and  brushes,  but  he  may  bring 
no  paper.  To  prevent  all  possibility  of 
fraud,  he  roust  at  the  last  moment,  and  at 
an  exorbitant  price,  purchase  paper  which 
has  been  stamped  with  the  official  seal. 
Provided  with  this  he  enters  the  cell,  and 
then  only  is  the  subject  of  examination 
announced.  These  subjects  are  all  themes 
from  the  fossilized  Confucian  classics,  or 
essays  on  the  history  of  China,  its  laws, 
its  rites  and  ceremonies.  At  one  of  the 
examinations  each  man  is  required  to 
write  a  poem  of  twelve  lines.  Happily 
for  the  examiners  the  length  of  the  es- 
says is  limited  —  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  characters  being  the  maximum, 
and  three  hundred  and  sixty  the  mini- 
mum; necessary  corrections  being  pro- 
vided for,  in  the  allowance  of  one  hun- 
dred characters  which  may  be  marked  on 
the  margin. 

The  greatest  stress  is  laid  upon  excel- 
lent handwriting ;  and  as  a  highly  edu- 
cated Chinaman  is  expected  to  be  familiar 
with  six  different  styles  of  writings  he  has 
a  somewhat  perplexing  choice.  He  may 
adopt  the  ancient  stiff  characters,  or  the 
ordinary  freehand  characters  used  in  busi- 
ness, or  those  which  are  preferred  for 
general  correspondence,  or  the  regular 
character  used  in  printing.  The  literary 
man,  however,  selects  one  known  as  kiai- 
shoo,  which  is  considered  the  most  ele- 
gant. 

I  scarcely  know  whom  to  pity  most  — 
the  students,  or  the  examiners  who  have 
to  wade  through  such  mountains  of  dry 
Confucian  wisdom.  On  the  whole,  I 
think  the  examiners  have  the  worst  of  it ; 
for  though  a  student  is  occasionally  found 
dead  in  his  cell,  he  has  only  one  set  of 
essays  to  produce,  and  he  is  always  buoyed 
up  by  hope  of  success  and  ambitious 
dreams,  —  whereas  the  luckless  examin- 
ers have  to  wade  through  and  carefully 
weigh  the  merits  of  perhaps  eight  thou- 
sand of  these  dreary  sets  of  papers,  with 
DO  ambition  to  gratify,  and  the  certainty 
of  causing  grievous  disappointment  to  up- 
wards of  seven  thousand  nine  hundred 
students,  besides  all  their  parents  and 
relations  and  friends,  a  multitude  of  whom 
invariably  take  this  opportunity  for  a 
visit  to  the  city,  and  so  combine  a  little 
pleasure  with  this  literary  interest.  Not 
that  this  visit  is  always  attended  with 
much  pleasure,  as  it  is  found  that  epidem- 
ics of  small-pox  in  Pekin  generally  occur 
in  the  examination  year,  which  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  influx  of  at  least  forty  thou- 
sand strangers. 


To  get  through  the  papers  they  have 
to  work  for  several  days  and  nights  al- 
most without  intermission.  No  wonder 
that  many  utterly  break  down  in  mind 
and  body,  and  are  rendered  useless  for 
life  from  divers  affections  of  the  brain 
thus  produced.  Several  examiners  of  the 
very  highest  rank  have  at  different  times 
been  brought  to  the  Medical  Mission  for 
treatment,  having  been  seized  with  paral- 
ysis in  the  course  of  the  examinations,  en- 
tirely in  consequence  of  the  prolonged 
strain,  which  left  them  utterly  prostrate  ; 
and  so  their  work  has  remained  unfin- 
ished. 

The  same  thing  happens  to  many  of 
the  students,  to  whom,  of  course,  his  ex- 
amination is  only  the  conclusion  of  a 
long  course  of  cramming,  and  that  of  the 
class  which  is  said  to  be  most  physically 
exhausting  —  namely,  an  intense  strain 
on  the  memory. 

One  would  naturally  suppose  that  no 
one  who  could  avoid  it  would  subject  him- 
self to  such  misery ;  but  this  extraordinary 
nation  recognizes  no  posssibility  of  official 
promotion  by  any  other  channel  than  this  . 
—  the  only  form  of  literary  success  — 
consequently  many  of  the  men  who  fail 
return  undaunted  to  the  charge,  year  after 
year,  till  either  their  efforts  are  crowned 
with  success  or  they  finally  break  down. 
Some,  as  I  have  said,  literally  die  in  har- 
ness, in  which  case  a  hole  is  broken  in  the 
outer  wall  of  the  enclosure,  and  the  corpse 
is  thrust  out;  for  a  stringent  regulation 
prohibits  opening  the  gate  while  the  men 
are  in  their  cells,  and  traditional  custom 
must  be  maintained  in  the  presence  of 
death  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  men  of  indom- 
itable resolution  persevere  in  their  pur- 
suit of  literary  honor  till  they  attain  to  ex- 
treme old  age;  and  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  venerable  grey-bearded  stu- 
dents of  from  seventy  to  eighty  years  of 
age  taking  their  place  in  these  dismal 
cells.  Such  perseverance  is  at  least  sure 
of  honorary  recognition  by  the  empefor, 
who  bestows  a  special  title  on  men  who 
have  vainly  continued  their  literary  efforts 
to  the  age  of  fourscore  years.  In  the 
province  of  Shantung  a  great  arch  of  very 
elaborately  sculptured  granite  commemo- 
rates the  literary  triumph  of  a  noted 
scholar,  who,  in  his  eighty-third  year, 
took  the  very  highest  honors  at  the  exam- 
ination for  the  highest  degree  (the  han" 
lin,  or  doctor  of  laws).  The  inscription 
on  the  arch  records  that  the  son  of  this 
learned  father  had  three  years  previously 
attained  to  the  self-same  dignity. 
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Here,  then,  we  see  the  system  of  com- 
petitive examinations  carried  out  to  the 
bitter  end  —  a  system  which,  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years,  has  been  the  sole 
passport  to  all  official  employment,  and 
no  amount  of  experience  in  damaged 
brains  and  mental  collapse  brings  one  iota 
of  relief  to  these  many  thousand  victims. 
With  us  such  competitions  and  such  edu- 
cational high*pressure  are  comparatively 
a  thing  of  yesterday,  and  yet  we  already 
know  too  much  of  the  crying  evil  of  over- 
taxed brains  and  prodigal  waste  of  mental 
energy. 

China  has  long  anticipated  the  work  of 
the  School  Board,  and  at  six  years  of  age 
boys  of  all  ranks  are  supposed  to  attend 
school  and  prepare  for  their  lifelong  bond- 
age to  Confucius,  by  beginning  their 
dreary  struggle  to  master  the  characters 
which  take  the  place  of  our  alphabet,  mul- 
tiplied a  thousand-fold.  They  are  taught 
to  write  each  character  separately  on 
squares  of  lacky  red  paper ;  and  by  slow 
degrees  they  learn  to  pronounce  each, 
while  the  little  fingers  learn  to  fashion  the 
elaborate  crabbed  strokes.  Though  these 
small  students  are  just  as  merry  and  full 
of  life  as  our  own  schoolboys,  they  seem 
to  take  very  kindly  to  the  studies  which 
they  see  their  elders  value  so  highly. 
Nevertheless,  the  cane  is  a  fully  recog- 
nized institution  in  every  school,  and  is 
applied  unsparingly  without  respect  of 
sex.  As  you  pass  outside  of  such  a 
school  (which  is  probably  held  within  the 
precincts  of  some  merchants'  guild),  you 
hear  the  hum  of  manv  voices,  all  repeating 
lessons  aloud  ;  and  if  you  look  in,  you  see 
a  troop  of  quaint  little  shaven-headed 
chaps,  with  their  long  black  plaits  and 
blue  clothes,  sitting  at  small  ornamental 
tables,  very  different  from  our  school- 
desks  and  benches,  and  suggesting  a  re- 
markable absence  of  the  destructive  ele- 
ment in  these  small  Chinamen.  Of  course 
a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  school  is  the 
shrine  of  the  tablet  bearing  the  name  of. 
Confucius,  to  which  each  scholar  must  do 
daily  homage. 

Very  probably  another  noteworthy  ob- 
ject may  be  the  schoolmaster's  greatest 
treasure  —  his  handsome  coffin,  the  pos- 
session of  which  is  so  great  a  solace  to 
his  mind.  He  himself  is  probably  one  of 
the  men  who  has  passed  in  the  lower  ex- 
aminations, but  has  failed  in  the  higher 
ones.  Each  small  boy  in  turn  stands  be- 
fore him  to  repeat  his  allotted  task  of 
diluted  classics  (turning  his  back  so  as  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  peeping); ,  and 
thenceforth,  until  his  life*s  end,  his  dreams 


of  ambition  all  flow  in  one  channel  — 
classics —  classics  —  classics  !  I  n  a  Chi- 
naman's catechism  there  could  be  but  ooe 
answer  to  the  question,  *'What  is  the 
chief  end  of  man?"  The  only  possible 
reply  would  be,  **  To  attara  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  Confucian  classics.*^ 

The  whole  race  is  so  entirely  convinced 
that  the  highest  pinnacle  of  perfection  was 
attained  by  Confucius  six  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  that  from  that 
time  to  the  present,  every  Chinaman  has 
striven  only  to  cherish  that  light  of  the 
past,  but  the  idea  of  originating  anything 
new  is  deemed  worse  than  useless  —  it  is 
sacrilegious. 

So  when  small  boys  have  mastered  the 
requisite  **  Thousand  Character  Classic," 
and  the  **  Book  of  Odes,*'  and  other  petri- 
factions, they  are  handed  over  to  more 
advanced  tutors,  and  attend  courses  of 
university  lectures  on  the  works  of  Men- 
cius  and  other  ancient  Confucian  sages; 
and  in  due  course  of  time  they  are  ex- 
pected to  pass  in  two  local  examinations. 

Having  succeeded  in  these,  their  names 
are  then  enrolled  for  a  third  —  namely,  the 
first  of  the  great  national  examinations. 
These  are  held,  twice  in  three  years,  at 
every  prefectoral  city,  and  the  degree 
which  is  conferred  is  called  sewtsiu^ 
"  adorned  talent,"  and  answers  to  that  of 
B.A.  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Before 
being  allowed  to  enter  his  name  on  the 
list,  ^ach  candidate  must  produce  a  ceriili- 
cate  to  prove  that  he  is  a  free-born  subject 
of  the  realm,  and  of  respectable  parentage, 
—  a  limit  which  arbitrarily  excludes  not 
only  the  whole  boating  population,  but 
also  the  children  of  the  police,  and  all 
play-actors  and  slaves. 

To  obtain  this  first  degree  is  an  honor 
immensely  coveted,  even  by  men  who  do 
not  aspire  to  further  literary  honors.  lo 
the  first  place,  from  the  moment  a  roan 
becomes  a  sew  tsae  he  is  exempt  from 
corporal  punishment,  which  in  China  is 
no  small  advantage.  Moreover,  he  can 
command  the  attention  of  any  magistrate; 
and,  in  short,  has  an  assured  social  posi- 
tion. So  every  one  who  possibly  can  do 
so,  goes  up  for  this  examination ;  and  al- 
though it  is  known  that  only  sixty  candi- 
dates can  pass  at  a  time,  as  many  as  six 
thousand  names  are  sometimes  entered 
for  one  province. 

This  great  multitude  is,  however, 
thinned  by  a  preliminary  examination, 
which  occupies  the  first  day.  Three  days 
are  devoted  to  considering  the  six  tboo- 
sand  papers,  and  only  the  men  whose  es- 
says are  approved  are  allowed  to  compete 
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at  the  further  examinations,  which  are 
then  held  at  the  prefect's  official  residence. 

Just  conceive  what  an  impression  of 
learning;  and  exaggerated  intellect  must 
be  produced  by  the  appearance  of  such  an 
assemblage  with  closely  shaven  foreheads 
extending  over  half  the  skull !  The  ma- 
jority of  these  faces  are  intellectual ;  many 
have  delicate  features;  all  are  pale,  beard- 
less, and  hairless.  A  very  large  propor- 
tion have  strained  their  eyes  with  over- 
study  of  crabbed  Chinese  characters,  so 
they  wear  enormous  spectacles,  with  very 
broad  rims  of  tortoise-shell,  which  add 
greatly  to  their  appearance  of  wisdom. 

We  associate  bald  heads  with  old  age, 
but  this  vast  multitude  ranges  from  eigh- 
teen to  eighty  years. 

Each  successive  examination  thins  the 
list  of  competitors,  till  at  length  there  re- 
main only  about  a  hundred  for  the  final 
efiEort. 

The  moment  that  the  printed  list  of 
successful  candidates  is  published,  hawk- 
ers start  in  every  direction  with  printed 
lists  for  sale  ;  and  swift,  lightly  built  boats, 
each  manned  by  half-a-dozen  strong  row- 
ers, start  ofif  at  full  speed,  along  every 
river  and  creek  in  the  neighborhood,  to 
convey  the  news  to  anxious  relations  and 
fellow-citizens. 

Here  carrier-pigeons  take  the  place  of 
telegraphs ;  and  many  of  the  students 
make  their  agreement  long  beforehand 
with  the  owners  of  the  birds,  so  as  to 
ensure  their  being  trained  at  the  right 
places,  and  brought  thence  in  baskets  by 
special  messengers.  The  Chinese  are 
very  kind  to  all  birds,  and  these  pigeons 
receive  th«  greatest  care,  and  are  trained 
as  special  pets.  On  the  publication  of 
the  fortunate  names,  the  lists  are  at  once 
forwarded  to  these  men,  who  inscribe 
the  messages  on  slips  of  thin,  stiff  pa- 
per. These  they  attach  to  the  legs  of  the 
pigeons,  which  straightway  start  on  their 
homeward  journey  at  the  rate  of  about 
twenty-seven  miles  an  hour,  bearing  the 
glad  news  to  proud  parents ;  and  the 
towns  which  have  given  them  birth  rejoice 
exceedingly  over  the  honor  thus  acquired. 

So  when  the  newly  made  graduate  re- 
turns home  he  is  received  with  consider- 
able enthusiasm,  and  is  borne  along  in 
triumph  to  worship  at  the  ancestral  hall, 
and  gladden  his  ancestors  with  the  infor- 
mation of  his  success.  But  ere  they  re- 
turn to  their  homes,  the  happy  sixty,  or 
ninety  as  the  case  may  be,  assemble  at  the 
Court  of  the  Literary  Chancellor,  there  to 
be  invested  with  the  symbols  of  their  new 
dignity  ^-  namely,  an  academic  dress  of 


bright  blue,  trimmed  with  black,  a  richly 
embroidered  tippet,  and  a  golden  flower, 
to  be  worn  on  the  extreme  top  of  the  hat, 
and  wiich  is  the  special  imperial  gift. 
The  literary  chancellor  invites  them  to 
dine  at  his  own  table. 

Men  who  aspire  to  obtain  official  em- 
ployment must  now  prepare  for  the  next 
degree,  which  is  that  of  keujin^  "  elevated 
man,*'  and  answers  to  our  M.A.  This  ex- 
amination is  held  only  once  in  three  years 
in  each  provincial  capital — in  a  great 
square  enclosure  like  the  one  I  have  de- 
scribed. The  examinations  for  this  degree 
are  more  difficult  than  any  of  those  which 
follow,  involving  a  great  strain  on  mem- 
ory. There  is,  moreover,  a  terrible  pos- 
sibility, not  only  of  failing  to  reap  fresh 
honors,  but  of  being  actually  deprived  of 
those  already  earned ;  for  in  cases  of  se- 
rious failure,  the  sew-tsae  degree  already 
conferred  is  sometimes  cancelled. 

A  whole  month  of  dire  anxiety  must 
elapse  ere  the  publication  of  the  list,  which 
is  awaited  with  feverish  anxiety,  not  only 
by  the  relations  of  the  competitors,  but  by 
all  cUsses.  The  badge  of  honor  now  con- 
ferred is  a  more  gorgeous  tippet,  and  a 
more  beautiful  golden  flower ;  and  the  for- 
tunate possessor  of  these  is  feasted  and 
congratulated  by  all  the  authorities.  When 
he  returns  home  the  magistrates  go  forth 
in  state  to  welcome  him  ;  presents  (includ- 
ing sums  of  money) are  showered  on  him ; 
rolls  of  perfumed  paper  are  sent  with  a 
request  that  he  will  thereon  inscribe  a  few 
words  and  his  honorable  autograph  (in 
return  for  which  further  gifts  are  bestowed 
upon  him).  A  name  so  creditable  is  in- 
scribed on  an  ornamental  board,  and  with 
much  ceremony  is  hung  up  in  the  ances- 
tral hall ;  moreover,  his  parents  receive 
public  thanks  from  the  civic  authorities 
for  having  given  birth  to  so  talented  a 
son. 

Many  are  now  content  to  rest  on  their 
oars,  but  those  who  seeic  further  literary 
renown  must  come  to  Pekin  in  the  follow- 
ing year  to  be  examined  for  the  tsin  sse^ 
or  "  advanced  scholar''  degree.  This  is 
the  examination  held  in  the  enclosure 
which  we  visited,  and  is  conducted  by  the 
greatest  scholars  of  the  empire,  including 
the  prime  minister  and  a  prince  of  the 
imperial  race ;  otherwise  it  is  much  the 
same  as  the  last.  But  the  successful  com- 
petitors are  presented  to  the  emperor,  and 
many  honors  are  heaped  upon  them ;  and 
their  names,  inscribed  on  gilded  tablets, 
are  sent  in  chairs  of  state,  together  with 
many  offerings  to  the  blissful  parents. 

The  men  themselves  remain  at  Pekin  to 
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compete  for  the  hio[hest  possible  literary 
deo:ree  —  namely,  that  of  han-lin,  which 
is  described  as  literary  chancellor.  It  is 
held  in  the  imperial  palace,  in  the  hall 
where  the  emperor  himself  is  supposed  to 
expound  the  Confucian  classics  to  his 
ministers.  The  emperor  presides!  on  the 
present  occasion,  and  the  successful  com- 
petitors are  invited  to  dine  with  his*Impe- 
rial  Majesty,  than  which  no  higher  honor 
can  be  conferred  by  earth  or  heaven. 
Curiously  enough  each  guest  has  a  table 
to  himself.  From  this  happy  company 
are  selected  all  the  highest  officials  of  the 
empire,  and  also  the  examiners  for  all 
the  provincial  and  minor  examinations  — 
truly  a  dreary  life-work. 

As  we  wandered  round  the  dismal  city 
of  cells,  the  man  in  charge  showed  us  one, 
just  the  same  as  all  the  others,  which  he 
told  us  had  been  occupied  by  the  young 
emperor  taking  his  degree.  As  the  names 
of  the  writers  of  the  papers  are  carefully 
concealed,  we  wondered  by  what  means 
the  examiners  are  ensured  against  such  a 
terrible  accident  as  failing  to  perceive  the 
excellence  of  the  imperial  essay.  And 
yet  the  luckless  examiner  who  is  detected 
in  showing  favor  to  any  man,  or  in  receiv- 
ing a  bribe,  is  ignoroiniously  put  to  death 
in  the  very  undignified  fashion  formerly 
so  common  in  Japan. 

We  ascended  to  the  summit  of  the  three- 
storied  building  in  the  centre,  whence 
we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  city,  and  my 
attention  was  arrested  by  some  extraordi- 
nary-looking objects  erected  on  the  city 
wall.  By  the  aid  of  my  glasses  I  could 
discern  dragons  and  hollow  circles  tower- 
ing against  the  sky.  These,  I  was  in- 
formed, were  the  gigantic  astronomical 
instruments  of  a  great  observatory,  which 
was  erected  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  by  a  party  of  very  learned  Jesuit 
fathers,  who  were  sent  with  a  letter  of 
special  commendation  from  Louis  XIV. 
of  France,  to  instruct  his  imperial  celes- 
tial brother,  the  emperor  Kang-hsi,  in  the 
sciences  of  mathematics  and  astronomy. 
This  scientific  embassy  was  received  with 
all  possible  honor  by  the  Son  of  Heaven, 
and  the  astronomical  and  astrological  fra- 
ternity, by  whose  reading  of  the  stars  all 
matters  of  Chinese  State  or  domestic  life 
are  regulated.  Strange  to  say,  the  em- 
peror so  entirely  recognized  the  superior- 
ity of  the  Western  scientific  instruments, 
that  he  discarded  those  in  use,  and  bade 
the  foreigners  construct  new  ones  on  their 
own  system.  So  they  combined  scientific 
use  with  Chinese  decoration  ;  and  beauti- 
fully cast   bronze  dragons  support  astro- 


labes, armillary  spheres,  trigODometers, 
quadrants,  astronomical  circles,  and  other 
instruments,  all  of  bronze.  Amongst 
other  objects  is  a  huge  celestial  globe, the 
bronze  surface  of  which  is  encrusted  with 
golden  stars  to  mark  the  constellations. 
All  these  are  raised  on  a  stone  platform 
higher  than  the  wall,  and  enclosed  by  a 
strong  iron  railing. 

Wishing  for  a  nearer  view  we  made  oar 
way  thither ;  but  to  our  extreme  disgust,  on 
arriving  at  the  gate  by  which  we  should 
have  ascended  on  to  the  wall,  we  found  it 
locked,  and  the  man  in  charge  dared  not 
open  it,  having  recently  received  strict 
official  orders  to  the  contrary.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  he  was  speaking  the  truth, 
as  he  thereby  lost  his  tip.  It  was  the 
more  aggravating,  as  this  gate  is  generally 
open. 

As  we  were  turning  away  somewhat  ir- 
ritated, I  discovered,  in  a  shady,  sheltered 
spot  beneath  some  pretty  trees,  two  ez* 
ceedingly  curious  groups  of  gigantic, 
purely  native  instruments  of  bronze,  far 
more  ancient  and  more  interesting  than 
those  of  the  Jesuits  —  probably  those 
which  were  discarded  in  favor  of  theirs. 
These  were  most  fascinating,  and  I 
quickly  settled  down  to  sketch  a  magnifi- 
cent astrolabe,  which  is  a  cluster  of  numer- 
ous gigantic  circles,  forming  a  sort  of 
hollow  ball,  resting  on  a  central  pillar,  and 
supported  at  the  four  corners  by  dragons 
rampant  —  a  most  picturesque  object.  Of 
course  a  little  crowd  soon  assembled,  but 
they  were  most  respectful  and  kindly,  and 
greatly  interested  by  some  small  sketches 
of  Ning-po  which  I  chanced  to  have  with 
me;  so  our  afternoon  ended  most  pleas- 
antly. 
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LORD  DERBY. 

The  eight  years  that  followed  the  death 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  were  a  blank  in  do* 
mestic  legislation.  The  great  Exhibition, 
the  coup  d*itat  io  France,  the  Crireeaa 
War,  and  the  Indian  Mutiny  diverted  the 
public  mind  from  constitutional  and  ad* 
ministrative  questions,  and  made  Lord 
John  Russell's  revival  of  Parliamentary 
Reform,  in  1852  and  1854,  almost  ridicu- 
lous. But  with  the  return  of  the  Tories 
to  power  in  1858,.  the  Radical  party  re- 
opened their  batteries;  and  from  that 
moment  may  be  dated  the  commencement 
of  Mr.  Disraeli's  education  of  his  party. 
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Conservatism,  however,  dowD  to  the 
death  of  Lord  PalroerstoD,  was,  so  to 
speak,  in  commission.  It  was  represented 
on  both  sides  of  the  House.  Lord  Palmers- 
ton  was  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Canning,  and 
as  much  opposed  to  the  progress  of  democ- 
racy as  his  master.  In  his  foreign  policy, 
if  at  one  time,  when  he  was  fresh  to  the 
work,  he  had  transgressed  the  great  prin- 
ciples which  Mr.  Canning  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  had  laid  down,  he  had  in 
later  life  recurred  to  them,  and  made  En- 
glish interests  the  sole  measure  of  his  ac- 
tions. But  he  was  badly  served  by  Lord 
Clarendon  and  Lord  Russell ;  while  the 
Peelites  were  taking  a  line  of  their  own, 
and  beginning  to  import  into  our  foreign 
policy  considerations  by  which  neither 
Wellington  nor  Peel  would  have  allowed 
it  to  be  influenced.  As  Lord  Palmerston 
returned  to  the  Tory  view  the  Peelites 
drifted  away  from  it,  and  for  many  years 
were  a  source  of  great  embarrassment  to 
the  premier  in  promoting  th*e  interests  of 
this  country.  The  motley  character  of 
the  government,  and  the  appearance  of 
vacillation  which  it  frequently  imparted  to 
their  counsels,  supplied  abundant  fuel  for 
the  orators  of  the  opposition,  who,  in- 
censed at  the  coalition  which  had  driven 
them  from  office  both  in  1852  and  1859, 
were  little  inclined  to  spare  the  authors  of 
their  downfall.  The  coalition  between  the 
Whigs  and  Radicals,  and  the  foreign 
policy  of  Lord  Russell,  were  unfailing 
topics  of  sarcasm  in  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. But  the  country,  on  the  whole, 
was  governed  on  Conservative  principles, 
and  in  the  most  vigorous  sallies  of  the 
opposition  there  always  seemed  to  be  a 
flavor  of  unreality.  The  countrv  was  will- 
ing to  take  its  Conservatism  from  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  a  considerable  section  of 
the  opposition  preferred  it  to  their  own. 

Such  was  the  period  during  which  the 
Tory  party  was  led  by  the  brilliant  and 
impetuous  noble  who  gained  the  name  of 
the  Rupert  of  debate;  and  who,  if  the 
game  of  politics  could  be  decided  by  a 
series  of  successful  charges,  would  have 
been  the  most  powerful  of  modern  states- 
men. But  in  politics,  as  in  war,  it  is  by 
combination  and  calculation,  by  patience 
and  perseverance,  and  the  long  and  care- 
ful study  of  all  the  problems  of  the  age, 
that  permanent  triumphs  are  attained ; 
and  for  these  the  late  Lord  Derby  had 
little  or  no  inclination.  In  the  then  tem- 
per of  the  public  mind,  a  Conservative 
government  should  properly  have  been  in 
office.  Yet  the  Tories  were  obliged  to 
look  on  while  the  Liberals  occupied  their 


place,  and  carried  out  their  principles  in 
disguise.  Lord  Derby  loved  the  excite- 
ment of  politics,  but  not  the  cares  of  of- 
fice, or  the  trouble  and  fatigue  of  training. 
He  played  the  game  like  a  great  patrician 
who  took  it  as  one  of  the  natural  incidents 
of  his  position,  and  not  as  an  earnest 
statesman,  to  whom  it  is  all  in  all.  He 
** drank  delight  of  battle  with  his  peers.'' 
He  revelled  in  the  gaudium  ceriaminis, 
but  he  cared  nothing  for  the  stakes.  Not 
that  it  is  meant  that  Lord  Derby  was  a 
man  of  no  convictions.  The  very  reverse 
was  the  truth.  In  certain  subjects  he 
took  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  from  the 
first  hour  of  his  public  life  to  the  last. 
He  was  a  religious  man  and  a  sincere 
Churchman.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
zealous  champions  of  the  "  Protestant 
constitution  of  these  realms."  But  it 
suited  him  better  to  promote  these  inter- 
ests as  the  leader  of  the  opposition  than 
as  the  head  of  the  government.  He  could 
not  interest  himself  in  the  minute  details 
which  are  necessary  to  the  success  of 
Parliamentary  campaigns,  or  apply  him- 
self to  the  management  of  men,  and  the 
conciliation  of  obstinacy  or  stupidity.  It 
was  just  as  easy  for  the  Tories  to  have 
governed  England  from  1855  to  1865  as 
for  the  Liberals;  and  the  only  thing  that 
prevented  it  was  that  Lord  Palmerston 
possessed  just  those  qualities  in  which 
Lord  Derby  was  deficient. 

Lord  Derby  was  naturally  the  abler 
man  of  the  two.  During  the  earlier  part 
of  his  career  nobody  would  have  dreamed 
of  comparing  them  together.  Mr.  Stan- 
ley was  regarded  as  the  natural  successor 
of  Lord  Grey;  and  not  either  Lord  Palm- 
erston or  Lord  John  Russell.  The  ease 
with  which  he  mastered  the  most  complex 
questions,  when  he  chose  to  give  his  mind 
to  them,  was  only  equalled  by  the  talents 
for  business  which,  whenever  his  natural 
indolence  permitted  him  to  give  them  fair 
play,  excited  the  admiration  of  men  who 
had  passed  their  lives  in  counting*houses. 
As  an  orator,  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  let- 
ters, Lord  Palmerston  made  no  pretence 
of  competing  with  him,  yet  in  the  practi- 
cal conduct  of  politics  he  beat  him  out  of 
the  field,  and  kept  the  Tories  on  the  op- 
position benches  till  he  died  of  old  age. 

The  name  of  Lord  Derby  is  connected 
principally  with  three  great  questions, 
the  Reform  question,  the  Irish  question, 
and  the  Corn  Law  question.  It  was  the 
last  question  that  made  him  leader  of  the 
Tories.  His  maiden  speech  was  on  the 
Irish  Church,  and  almost  the  last  words 
he  uttered  in  the  House  of  Lords  were  on 
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the  same  subject.  He  made  his  mark  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  his  advocacy 
of  the  first  Reform  Bill,  and  the  last  act 
of  his  last  administration  was  to  develop 
the  principles  of  the  great  measure  which 
was  carried  by  Lord  Grey.  It  was  idle 
to  taunt  Lord  Derby  with  inconsistency, 
whatever  might  be  said  of  others,  in  tak* 
ing  up  the  question  of  Reform.  But  true 
to  his  character,  he  could  not  conduct 
even  that  great  question  to  an  end  with- 
out showing  how  much  he  regarded  poli- 
tics as  a  trial  of  skill.  His  well-known 
boast  that  he  had  at  all  events  **  dished 
the  Whigs,"  robbed  him  of  half  the  credit 
of  it. 

The  fourteenth  Earl  of  Derby  was  born 
at  Knowsley  in  Lancashire  on  the  29th  of 
March,  1799.  He  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  Christ  Church,  where  he  won  the 
chancellor's  prize  for  Latin  verse,  the  sub- 
ject for  that  year  being  Syracuse.  In 
1821  he  entered  Parliament  as  member 
for  Stockbridge,  a  nomination  borough 
belonging  to  the  government ;  and  in  1822 
he  addressed  the  House  of  Commons  for 
the  first  time  00  Mr.  Hume's  motion  for 
an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  Irish 
Church.  He  then  said  he  believed  that 
**the  four  great  evils  under  which  Ireland 
labored- were  the  want  of  a  resident  gen- 
try, the  want  of  capital,  the  want  of  em- 
ployment, and  the  want  of  education,  and 
that  all  these  wants  would  be  aggravated 
by  diminishing  the  means  of  the  clergy.*' 

When  the  Whigs  came  into  power  Mr. 
Stanley  was  made  under  secretary,  and  it 
was  in  this  capacity  that  he  earned  for 
himself  the  reputation  of  being  the  only 
man  of  whom  O'Connell  was  afraid.  The 
Whigs  found  it  necessary  in  1833  to  in- 
troduce a  Coercion  Bill,  and  the  conduct 
of  it  devolved  upon  Lord  Althorpe;  but 
he  cut  such  a  miserable  figure  in  introduc- 
ing it  to  the  House,  that  when  he  sat 
down  it  appeared  very  doubtful  whether 
the  government  would  be  able  to  carry  it. 
Stanley  retired  with  the  papers  for  about 
an  hour,  thoroughly  got  up  the  case,  and, 
returning  to  the  House,  delivered  so  bril- 
liant and  forcible  a  speech  that  it  turned 
the  fortunes  of  the  fight,  and  ensured  the 
safety  of  the  bill.  If  he  earned  the  ha- 
tred of  the  repealers  by  the  fiery  scorn 
and  pitiless  logic  which  he  poured  upon 
their  heads,  he  ought  to  have  earned  the 
gratitude  of  Ireland  for  his  Education  Act. 
The  measure  was  founded  on  the  report 
of  the  select  committee  appointed  by  the 
Tory  government  in  1827,  and  was  carried 
through  the  House  of  Commons  in  July, 
1833.    The  following  year,  however,  saw 
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the  beginning  and  the  end  of  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Whig  party.  The  appropri- 
atioo  clause  which  has  already  been  ex- 
plained, was  so  entirely  contrary  to  his 
ideas  of  the  rights  of  property  in  general, 
and  the  sanctity  of  Church  property  in 
particular,  that,  having  first  succeeded  in 
eliminating  it  from  the  Church  Bill  of 
1833,  he  resigned  when  it  was  restored  in 
the  Tithe  BHl  of  1834.  In  the  explanatory 
speech  which  he  dfelivered  on  the  2od  of 
June,  he  lays  down  in  the  clearest  lan- 
guage the  grounds  which  made  him  qait 
the  ministry  and  dread  the  future.  "This 
doctrine  of  proportion,"  said  he,  "is  preg- 
nant with  danger  as  applied  to  Ireland, 
and,  if  once  admitted,  is  certain  to  be  ap- 
plied to  England.  If  you  once  admit  the 
doctrine  that  the  majority  in  every  parish 
is  the  religion  of  the  State,  you  acknowl- 
edge at  once  that  the  State  has  no  reli- 
gion." 

On  the  merits  of  free  trade  and  protec- 
tion, regarded  as  an  abstract  question  of 
political  economy,  it  would  be  waste  of 
time  to  expend  another  syllable ;  nor  was 
it  ever,  in  fact,  a  genuine  note  of  distinc- 
tion between  political  parties.  The  real 
question  which  underlay  the  controversy 
of  1846  was  this:  what  was  the  value  to 
the  nation  at  large  of  a  prosperous  domes- 
tic agriculture,  and  a  great  and  indepen- 
dent landed  interest  ?  What  price,  if  any, 
would  a  wise  man  be  prepared  to  give,  in 
order  to  retain  these  interests  as  a  con- 
stituent and  a  preponderating  part  of  the 
body  politic?  No  doubt  a  man  might  give 
a  different  answer  to  M/>  question  accord- 
ing to  whether  be  was  a  Radical  or  a  Tory; 
for  the  Whigs,  be  it  remembered,  down 
almost  to  the  last  moment,  had  as  little 
thought  of  interfering  with  the  Corn  Lavs 
as  the  Tories.  A  man  must  be  road  to 
think  of  such  a  thing.  Lord  Melbourne 
said.  Eventually,  however,  the  whole 
Whig-Radical  party,  and  a  section  of  the 
Tory  party,  became  ranged  on  one  side, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  Conservatives  on  the 
other.  The  latter  said  that  protection 
was  necessary  to  British  agriculture,  and 
the  former  denied  it.  The  Protectionists 
said  that  the  agricultural  interest  and  the 
territorial  system  were  too  valuable  to  he 
sacrificed,  even  if  the  support  of  them  did 
entail  a  slight  additional  burden  on  the 
people  —  a  condition,  however,  which  they 
disputed.  The  Free  Traders  said,  //.i/ 
justitia  mat  caslum.  Let  Free  Trade  tri- 
umph, and  damn  the  consequences.  Thus 
the  reader  will  see  that  the  question  was 
divided  into  two  parts  —  first  of  all,  wheth- 
er a  duty  on  foreign  corn  was  really  essco- 
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tial  to  the  permanent  welfare,  or,  io  other 
words,  to  the  existence,  of  agriculture  as 
one  of  the  great  industries  of  the  country ; 
and,  secondly,  whether,  if  it  were,  the  ar- 
ticle was  worth  the  price.     Was  it  worth 
while  to  make  the  consumer  pay  an  addi- 
tional farthing  for  his   loaf,  in  order  to 
keep  up  throughout  the  country  a  wealthy, 
intelligent,  and  respectable  class  of  ten- 
ant farmers,  and  a  body  of  resident  landed 
gentrv  discharging  all  those  local  duties 
aod   functions  on   which    Mr.  Gladstone 
himself  has  pronounced  so  eloquent  a  pan- 
cg3'ric?     If  rents  fell  so  low  that  country 
gentlemen  could  not  live  on  their  estates, 
and  land  came  to  be  divided  between  a 
class  of  small,  impoverished  cultivators, 
and  rich  absentees  who. valued  it  only  for 
their  amusement,  and  bought  and  sold  it 
like  other  articles  of  luxury;  if  all  the  old 
hereditary  ties  and  reciprocal  obligations, 
which  distinguished  English  rural  life  and 
softened  the  contrast  between   rich   and 
poor   which    frowns   with   such   ominous 
severity  in  our  large   cities,  were  to  be 
destroyed ;  if  all  these  consequences  were 
to  be  the  price  of   Free  Trade,  —  would 
the  country  on  the  whole  be  the  gainer? 

The  answer  to  the  first  of  these  ques- 
tions is  more  doubtful  now  than  it  was 
thirty  years  ago.  Then  it  was  thought 
that  the  fluctuations  in  price  which  accom* 
panied  the  old  system  were  more  injurious 
to  the  farmer  than  a  lower  average  subject 
to  fewer  vicissitudes.  But  then  it  was 
never  contemplated  that  wheat  should  fall 
to  thirty  shillings  a  quarter.  Given  all 
the  conditions  of  the  market  as  they  ex- 
isted in  1845,  and  the  Free  Traders  may 
have  been  perfectly  justified.  Whether 
they  would  have  carried  their  point  had 
things  been  as  they  are  now,  and  in  the 
face  of  the  American  competition  which 
threatens  to  swamp  even  our  dairies,  is 
another  question  altogether.  The  possi- 
bility of  such  results  was,  indeed,  pointed 
out  at  the  time.*  But  it  was  treated  with 
indifference,  and  now  that  they  have  come 
upon  us,  the  wisest  are  disheartened  and 
perplexed ;  unable  to  reject  the  evidence 
of  their  senses,  yet  equally  unwilling  to 
admit  the  possibility  of  a  revival  of  pro 
tective  duties. 

Of  the  proper  answer  to  the  second 
question  I  entertain  no  doubt  whatever. 
It  is  one  in  which  the  pecuniary  interest 
of  the  agricultural  laborer  is  but  small; 
for  whether  he  has  higher  wages  and 
dearer  bread,  or  lower  wages  and  cheaper 

*  See  Lord  Beaconsfield's  speech  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  March  sS,  1879. 


bread  seems  not  to  be  a  matter  of  great 
importance.  But  his  moral  interest  in  the 
existence  of  a  flourishing  tenantry  and 
a  resident  aristocracy  is  immense,  and, 
other  things  being  equal,  would  decidedly 
turn  the  scale,  sua  si  bona  norit.  And  if 
we  take  the  community  at  large,  the  same 
truth  will  hold  good.  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
who  looked  on  this  question  with  the  eye 
of  a  born  statesman,  always  refused  to 
accept  the  economical  argument  as  con- 
clusive. 

I  take  [he  said]  the  only  broad  and  only  safe 
line,  namely,  that  what  we  ought  to  uphold  is 
the  preponderance  of  the  landed  interest ;  that 
the  preponderance  of  the  landed  interest  has 
made  England ;  that  it  is  an  immense  element 
of  political  power  and  stability ;  that  we  should 
never  have  been  able  to  undertake  the  great 
war  on  which  we  embarked  in  the  memory  of 
many  present ;  that  we  should  never  have  been 
able  to  conquer  the  greatest  military  genius 
which  the  world  ever  saw,  with  the  greatest 
means  at  his  disposal,  and  to  hurl  him  from 
bis  throne,  if  we  had  not  had  a  territorial 
aristocracy  to  give  stability  to  our  Constitu- 
tion. .  .  . 

Your  Corn  Laws  are  merely  the  outwork  of 
a  great  system  fixed  and  established  on  your 
territorial  property,  and  the  only  object  the 
Leaguers  have  in  making  themselves  masters 
of  the  outwork  is  that  they  may  easily  over- 
come the  citadel.* 

The  comparative  advantages  of  a  terri- 
torial and  a  commercial  aristocracy  is  a 
matter  of  opinion  ;  but  that  the  object  of 
the  Leaguers  was  to  erect  the  latter  on 
the  ruins  of  the  former  is  a  fact.  Cobden 
said  so  himself.  He  said  that  Free  Trade 
was  the  only  way  of  undermining  the  influ- 
ence of  the  governing  and  feudal  classes. 
He  wished  to  see  a  class  of  great  commer- 
cial statesmen  "thrusting  aside  the  no- 
bles," and  creating  **  a  new  policy  adapted 
to  the  ends  of  a  great  trading  commu- 
nity." f  It  is  evident  now  that  this  was 
the  ulterior  design  which  underlay  the 
Free  Trade  agitation.  Nobody  can  doubt 
it  after  reading  Mr.  Morley's  book,  even 
if  he  did  before.  And  whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  merits  of  the  question,  it 
clearly  imparts  a  very  different  aspect, 
and  a  much  more  interesting  character,  to 
what  has  usually  been  regarded  as  a  purely 
economic  controversy.  Here  we  have  the 
two  great  theories  of  national  greatness 
brought  face  to  face ;  and  the  combatants 
in  such  a  strife,  to  whichever  party  they 
belong,  must  be  animated  with  something 

*  Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  March  28,  1S79,  €t 
passim. 

t  Mr.  Morley's  Life  of  Cobden,  vol.  i.,  p.  134,  vol. 
ii.,  pp.  396,  48a. 
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beyond  purely  selfish  motives  or  class  in- 
terests. CobdeD  wished  to  transfer  to  his 
own  class  the  power  of  the  landed  aristoc- 
racy. The  landed  aristocracy  wished  to 
keep  it  where  it  was.  It  is  absurd  to  say 
that  the  one  was  either  more  or  less  selfish 
than  the  other ;  nor  is  it  a  matter  of  course 
that  the  one  system  was  better  calculated 
than  the  other  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  public.  England  is  something  more 
than  *'  a  great  trading  community."  The 
nation  certainly  would  not  wish  to  see 
every  great  question  decided  by  reference 
only  to  trading  considerations.  History 
does  not  tell  us  that  empires  built  exclu- 
sively on  commerce  have  been  the  happi- 
est or  the  most  durable  or  the  greatest 
benefactors  to  the  world.  At  all  events, 
the  question  is  still  a  moot  point  in  politi- 
cal philosophy,  and  what  I  now  wish  to 
impress  upon  the  public  is  that,  in  resist- 
ing the  Free  Traders,  Lord  Derby  and 
the  Tories  were  fighting  for  a  political 
theory  much  more  than  for  a  lucrative  ad- 
vantage ;  that  they  understood  what  the 
Leaguers  really  wanted;  and  that  both 
sides  were  contending  for  something  of 
infinitely  greater  importance  than  a  Corn 
Law  considered  only  as  an  end  in  itself. 

Both  Protectionists  and  Free  Traders 
may  have  been  wrong  in  believing  that 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  would  help 
to  ruin  the  landed  aristocracy.  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel  did  not  think  so.  And  probably 
both  the  one  side  and  the  other  exag- 
gerated the  consequences  likely  to  result 
from  Free  Trade.  But  it  will  hereafter  be 
acknowledged  that  the  real  struggle  of 
1846,  though  comprehended  by  the  leading 
statesmen  engaged  in  it,  was  not  rightly 
understood  at  the  time  by  the  great  body 
of  the  people ;  and  that  to  appreciate  the 
motives  of  men  like  Lord  Derby,  Lord 
Eglinton,  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  no  less  than 
those  of  .Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Cobden,  we 
must  look  a  good  deal  further  than  the 
mere  price  of  wheat,  and  understand  that 
it  was  distinctly  a  struggle  for  pre-emi- 
nence between  two  rival  classes,  in  which 
the  poor  man*s  loaf  played,  in  reality,  a 
very  secondary  part. 

Lord  Derby,  who,  in  1842,  on  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Canada  Corn  Bill,  had 
recommended  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  adopt 
Free  Trade  with  the  colonies  and  Protec- 
tion against  the  rest  of  the  world,  did  not 
take  an  altogether  unstatesman-like  view 
of  the  position  ;  but  he  declined  the  unlim- 
ited Free  Trade  —  "free  imports  against 
hostile  tariffs'*  —  to  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  become  a  convert,  and  there  was 
nothing  left  for  him  but  to  become  the 
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leader  of  the  opposition,  though,  I  believe, 
it  is  pretty  well  known  that  nothing  would 
have  induced  him  to  do  so  but  bis  seose 
of  the  ill  usage  which  the  Conservative 
party  had  experienced  ;  that  nothing  else 
would  have  induced  his  former  followers 
to  turn  Sir  Robert  out  of  office.  It  was 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  who  finally  per- 
suaded Lord  Stanley  to  take  the  lead,  ia 
order  that  there  might  still  be  an  organized 
party  left  for  the  Constitution  to  fall  back 
upon.  But  he  did  so  in  no  sanguine  spirit, 
and,  as  we  know  from  the  memoirs  of 
Lord  Malmesbury,  betrayed  a  want  of 
confidence  in  his  own  supporters  which 
events  showed  to  be  unwarranted,  and 
which,  at  times,  wounded  them  deeply. 
Had  he  possessed  the  same  knowledge  of 
mankind  as  Mr.  Disraeli,  he  would  never 
have  made  such  a  mistake.  But  he  coald 
not  bring  himself  to  believe  that  with  the 
young  and  untried  soldiers,  who  were  all 
that  he  had  at  his  command,  it  was  possi- 
ble to  confront,  with  success,  the  veteraos 
who  had  fought  round  Peel,  or  had  beeo 
trained  to  affairs  under  Liverpool.  He 
did  them  a  grievous  injustice,  which  he 
did  not  discover  till  it  was  too  late,  aod 
when  the  fairest  opportunity  that  ever 
came  to  the  Conservative  party  while  he 
was  at  its  head  had  been  allowed  to  pass. 
Lord  Derby  declined  to  take  office  in 
185 1,  on  the  resignation  of  Lisrd  Joho 
Russell ;  but  seems  to  have  had  no  alter- 
native in  1852,  when  the  Whig  ministry 
fell  before  the  vengeance  of  L^rd  Palo- 
erston.  His  followers  were  impatieol. 
The  crown  was  in  difficulties ;  and  finally 
he  accepted  the  Treasury  without  the  aid 
of  either  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  who  professed  to  be  afraid  of  the 
odor  of  Protection  which  still  clung  to 
him.  All  things  considered,  he  is  allowed 
to  have  acquitted  himself  with  credit.  Ex- 
actly one  generation  ago,  he  proclaimed 
the  policy  of  the  Conservative  party  to 
be  one  of  social  improvement,  and  bow 
well  that  pledge  has  been  redeemed  we 
shall  see  when  we  arrive  at  the  history  of 
our  own  time.  But  in  spite  of  the  good 
opinions  which  he  won  from  all  classes, 
and  though  six  months  of  office  had  eo' 
couraged  and  organized  his  party,  which, 
strengthened  by  the  general  election,  now 
presented  all  the  appearance  of  a  reg- 
ular opposition,  formidable  both  by  num- 
bers and  discipline,  I  am  still  of  opinion 
that,  if  the  Tories  had  not  been  forced 
to  take  office  till  after  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  they  might  have  taken  it  and  kept 
it  probably  for  Lord  Derby's  lifetime, and. 
in  that  case,  the  quarrel  between  Mr.  Glad* 
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stone  and  Mr.  Disraeli  might  never  have 
occurred.  In  1855  ^^^  Coalition  Ministry 
fell  amid  a  storm  of  public  indig^natioo. 
Both  Whigs,  Peelites,  and  Radicals  were 
alike  discredited.  The  Free  Trade  con- 
troversy was  over.  The  Reform  contro- 
versy had  not  begun.  The  Conservatives 
would  have  come  into  office  with  their 
hands  free.  All  the  country  wanted  was 
a  strong  government ;  and  Lord  Derby's 
government  would  have  been  virtually,  if 
not  nominally,  a  strong  one ;  for  it  would 
have  been  certain  that,  on  the  first  appeal 
to  the  country,  he  must,  after  recent 
events,  be  supported  by  a  large  majority. 
Everything,  in  fact,  was  then  in  Lord 
Derby's  favor.  By  what  strange  fatality 
was  it  that  he  only  took  office  just  when 
everything  was  against  him  P  He  ac- 
cepted the  seals  in  1852,  in  1858,  and  in 
1866,  when  he  was  surrounded  with  diffi- 
culties;  he  refused  them  in  1855  and  in 
1863,  when  he  had  the  ball  at  his  feet. 

Writing  at  a  distance  from  books,  I  can- 
not satisfy  myself  whether  it  was  in  1861 
or  1862  that  the  celebrated  collapse  of 
Mr.    Walpole's    resolution     took     place, 
which   would   probably   have  turned  out 
Lord  Palmerston  ;  but  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed that   Lord  Derby's   known   reluc- 
tance to  take  office  had  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  the  result.     What  deep  morti- 
fication was  felt  by  Mr.  Disraeli  at  the 
loss  of  these  golden  opportunities,  when 
he  saw  all  the  fruits  of  his  own  careful 
and  patient  labor  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons completely  thrown  away,  and   the 
party  which   be  had  formed  and  trained 
with  such  consummate  skill  hard  held  in 
the  moment  of  victory,  who  shall  take 
upon  himself  to  describe?     In  many  re- 
spects it  was  impossible  for  the  Conser- 
vative party  to  have  had  a  better  leader 
than  Lord  Derby.     In  his  high  rank,  his 
spotless  character,  and  his  great  wealth, 
be  was  a  second  Lord  Rockingham.     In 
his  intellectual  force,  his  fervid  eloquence, 
and  his  happy  wit,  he  was  a  second  Fox. 
Such  a  combination  as  this  must   have 
triumphed  over  all  obstacles,  had  he  in 
whom  it  was  embodied  been  actuated  by 
the  ordinary   motives  of  English  politi- 
cians.    But  Lord  Derby  had  neither  the 
ambition  nor  the  daring  essential  to  the 
leader  of  a  party  circumstanced   as  the 
Tories  then  were.      He  shrank  from  re- 
sponsibility;   and    instead   of  being  an- 
noyed by  the  successive  defeats  which 
three  times  turned  him  out  of  office,  he 
Welcomed  each  of  them  as  a  happy  release, 
and  flew  back  to  his  favorite  pursuits  — 
his  books,  bis  horses,  and  his  gun  —  with 


the  delight  of  a  schoolboy.  He  was  even 
bored  when  he  heard  that  his  great  lieu- 
tenant was  asked  to  meet  him  in  the  coun- 
try. ••  Now,"  he  said,  "  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  talk  politics." 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how,  under  a 
chief  of  this  kind,  the  Tory  party  was 
constantly  on  the  verge  of  obtaining  a 
majority,  and  yet  never  quite  succeeded. 
His  wit,  his  eloquence,  his  splendid  abili- 
.ties,  his  ancient  birth,  his  great  position, 
made  him  a  leader  whom  any  man  would 
be  proud  to  follow.  But  the  sustained 
energy,  the  real  love  of  political  power 
as  the  finest  field  for  the  exercise  of  the 
human  faculties,  were  always  wanting. 
What  he  had  not  himself  he  could  not  in- 
fuse into  his  followers;  and  the  Tory 
party  remained  to  the  day  of  his  death 
condemned  to  the  punishment  of  Sisy- 
phus, always  rolling  the  stone  to  the  top, 
and  always  finding  it  roll  back  again  to 
th«  bottom  immediately  afterwards. 

Toryism,  however,  had  now  reasserted 
its  ancient  principles ;  the  principles  of 
Mr.  William  Wyndham  and  the  princi- 
ples of  Mr.  Pitt.  It  had,  in  the  reign  of 
George  the  Third,  effected  a  compromise 
with  the  oligarchy,  and  would  have  been 
content  to  carry  it  out,  if  only  the  Whigs 
would  have  allowed  it.  But  as  soon  as 
the  latter  found  out  that  the  death  of  the 
old  king  was  to  make  no  change  in  their 
position  they  began  to  look  to  another 
change  in  the  Constitution,  for  that  resto- 
ration to  power  which  they  had  expected 
from  a  new  reign,  but  which,  after  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Tory  government 
in  1822,  seemed  even  more  remote  than 
ever. 

A  wiser  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Tory 
government  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning might  have  modified  the  great  change 
which  undoubtedly,  in  some  form  or  an- 
other, had  become  imperatively  necessary 
before  the  death  of  George  the  Fourth. 
But  they  missed  their  chance,  and  the 
Whigs  created  the  middle-class  system 
which  lasted  from  1832  to  1867.  This,  too, 
the  Tories  would  have  let  alone  if  the 
Whigs  would  have  agreed  to  do  the  same. 
But  as  soon  as  it  became  apparent  that 
the  old  game  was  still  to  be  continued,  and 
that  whenever  the  Whigs  were  in  difficul- 
ties a  new  Reform  Bill  was  to  be  har- 
nessed, like  a  leader,  to  their  jaded  cattle 
in  order  to  pull  them  out  of  the  mud,  thus 
leading  to  the  perpetual  unsettlement  of 
the  Constitution,  and  the  constant  derange- 
ment of  the  party  balance,  it  became  the 
duty  of  the  Tory  leaders  to  consider  seri- 
ously how  this  system  could  be  stopped^ 
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Havinor  tried  aod  failed  in  the  experiment 
of  uniformity  of  suffrage,  Lord  Derby 
soon  became  convinced  that  "  the  Dutch 
auction  '*  system,  as  Lord  Cairns  called  it, 
would  never  be  maintained,  and  willingly 
agreed  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  proposal  that  a 
rating  suffrage  was  the  only  firm  ground 
beneath  their  feet.  He  was  a  convert  to 
this  opinion  long  before  1867;  and  when 
the  time  came  he  was  fully  prepared  for 
the  event.  Our  representative  system 
having  then  completed  the  middle^class 
phase  of  its  career,  now,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Tory  party,  entered  00  the 
popular.  The  process  was  so  perfectly 
natural,  the  transition  so  obvious  and  in- 
evitable, that  the  Tory  party  made  little  or 
no  difficulty  about  the  matter.  One  or 
two  thought  the  change  was  rather  too 
abrupt,  and  might  with  advantage  have 
been  postponed  or  graduated,  just  as  cer- 
tain of  the  Liberals  thought  about  the 
county  franchise  during  Mr.  Gladstone's 
late  government.  But,  on  the  whole,  they 
wisely  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
transition  period,  inaugurated  in  '32,  hav- 
ing now  run  itself  out,  and  other  classes 
being  as  fit  for  the  franchise  now  as  the 
^10  householders  were  then,  it  was  better 
to  take  that  opportunity  of  settling  the 
question  at  once.  Such  was  the  opinion, 
among  others,  of  the  veteran  Tory  Mr. 
Henley,  who,  having  resigned  rather  than 
assent  to  the  measure  of  1859,  gave  his 
warm  and  undeviating  support  to  the  bill 
of  1867. 

It  is  curious  that  the  question  which 
alone  prevented  Lord  Derby  from  reap- 
ing the  fruits  of  his  bold  and  statesman- 
like policy  should  have  been  the  same 
which  had  always  been  a  stumbling-block 
in  his  path  from  the  beginning,  and  which 
had  caused  his  retirement  from  office  just 
thirty  six  years  before ;  I  mean  the  Irish 
Church  question.  When  it  became  evi- 
dent to  the  Whigs  that  Reform,  at  all 
events  for  the  present,  was  squeezed  dry, 
and  that  if  they  were  not  to  see  their  ene- 
mies at  the  head  of  a  triumphant  majority, 
some  new  cry  must  be  found  for  robbing 
them  of  the  popular  support  which  their 
measure  must  otherwise  have  commanded, 
a  comparatively  easy  victim  was  found  in 
the  Established  Church  of  Ireland.  Years 
before  it  would  have  been  a  policy  as  wise 
as  it  was  bold  to  have  made  the  Roman 
Church  the  Established  Church  of  Ire- 
land. But  that  time  was  gone  by,  and  the 
Tories  steadily  refused  to  give  up  the  An- 
glican communion.  They  knew  the  price 
they  might  probably  be  called  upon  to  pay ; 
but  they  were  firm  to  their  principles,  aod 


in  spite  of  the  assumed  confidence  of  Mr. 
Disraeli,  it  may  be  doubted  if  he  really 
felt  it.  Thousands  of  independent  Litv 
erals  who  would  certainly  have  supported 
the  authors  of  household  suffrage  in  the 
towns,  were  obliged  to  vote  against  there 
when  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Church  was  thrust  in  between,  and  made 
the  first  question  for  the  jury.  This  was 
the  result  which  those  who  hoisted  the 
signal  for  attack,  of  course,  foresaw ;  aod 
their  tactics  were  perfectly  successful.  A 
large  majority  was  returned  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  December,  1868, and  for 
the  third  time  Lord  Derby  resigned  his 
trust  into  the  hands  of  his  sovereign. 

Lord    Derby,  as   an   orator,  had  more 
variety  than  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  more  im- 
pulse than  Lord  Beaconsfield.     His  great- 
est   speeches    were    undoubtedly    those 
which  he  delivered   in   his  contest  with 
OXonnell.     In  the  later  part  of  his  career 
he  probably  never  shone  so  brilliantly  as 
during  the  second  administration  of  Lord 
Palmerston.     Those  crushing  saromaries 
of  the  session,  for  which  Lord  Lyndhurst 
was  so  famous  during  the  government  of 
Lord  Melbourne,  were  scarcely  superior 
to  those   summaries  of  the  recess   with 
which,  every  February,  Lord  Derby  used 
to  regale  the  House  of  Lords.     Now  ii 
was  a  lecture  sent  to  Denmark  dictatio>r 
submission  to  the  Germans  ;  and  now  one 
addressed  to  the  Germans,  commandio,; 
them,  on  pain  of  our  displeasure,  not  to 
touch  Denmark.     Now  it  was  a  prospect 
of  assii«tance  held  out  to  the  Danes,  acd 
then  an  expression  of  surprise  that  Ibej 
should  ever    have  relied  upon   it.    Our 
quarrel  with  Brazil,  our  formation  of  an 
Anglo-Chinese  army,  our  cession  of  the 
Ionian  Islands,  and  last,  but  not  least,  our 
offer  of  Malta  to  the  pope  —  all,  in  luro, 
supplied  Lord  Derby   with  topics  of  the 
most  congenial   character,  and  were  the 
source  of  some  of  his  happiest  efforts. 

Lord  Derby  was  not  in  office  long 
enough  to  exercise  much  influence  on  our 
foreign  policy.  But  it  is  well  worth  re- 
membering that,  on  two  occasions  oat  ot 
the  three  when  he  was  deposed  by  a  Whi^ 
Radical  coalition,  numbers  of  the  Liberal 
party  lived  to  regret  the  vote  which  they 
had  given.  This  was  stated  very  strongiy 
by  Mr.  Cobden  after  1852.  **  I  look  back, ' 
he  said, ''with  regret  on  the  vote  which 
changed  Lord  Derby's  government.  Ire- 
gret  the  result  of  that  motion,  for  it  has 
cost  the  country  a  hundred  millions  ot 
treasure,  and  between  thirty  and  forty 
thousand  good  lives."  That  is  to  say,  that 
if  the  Tories  had  remained  in  power,  £0* 
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gland  would  have  remained  at  peace, 
whereas,  by  handing  over  the  reins  to  the 
Liberals,  we  were  plunged  into  the  Cri- 
noean  War.  This  was  Cobden's  opinion, 
who  was,  if  anything,  an  unwilling  wit- 
ness. Nearly  twenty  years  afterwards, 
Mr.  Disraeli  said  positively  that  he  knew 
this  to  be  the  case.  **  I  speak  of  what  1 
know,  not  of  what  I  believe,  but  of  what 
1  have  evidence  in  my  possession  to  prove 
—  that  the  Crimean  War  would  never 
have  happened  if  Lord  Derby  had  re- 
mained in  office.'** 

The  second  occasion  on  which  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Liberal  party  made  a  statement 
similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Cobden  was  in  1859. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  one  of  the 
principal  counts  in  the  indictment  against 
Lord  Derby  which  was  submitted  to  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Lord  Hartington 
was,  that  he  had  not  only  failed  to  prevent 
the  war  between  Austria  and  France,  but 
that,  by  professions  of  sympathy  with  the 
former,  he  had  encouraged  her  to  proceed 
to  extremities.  When  the  division  was 
taken,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  pa- 
pers had  not  been  printed ;  and  members 
voted  in  ignorance  of  the  only  documents 
on  which  their  decision  ought  to  have 
rested. f  Lord  Derby  was  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  thirteen,  and  the  Tory  govern- 
ment resigned.  Yet  as  soon  as  the  corre- 
spondence appeared  it  became  evident 
that  they  were  not  to  blame  ;  that  they  had 
done  everything  that  any  ministry  could 
have  done  to  avert  war;  and  that  they 
had  given  the  Austrians  no  encourage- 
ment at  all.  Mr.  Horsman  was  the  mem- 
ber who  then  had  the  candor  to  confess 
that  he  deeply  regretted  his  share  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  government. 

Few  statesmen  have  taken  their  fare- 
well of  the  political  stage  under  circum- 
stances so  impressive  and  so  solemn. 
And  his  parting  reference  to  one  of  the 
most  powerful  scenes  ever  drawn  by  the 
hand  of  the  master  of  modern  fiction  was 
not  only  one  of  the  happiest  strokes  of  a 
consummate  orator,  but  the  grave,  pro- 
phetic warning  of  a  dying  statesman, 
which  did  not  fall  unheeded  on  a  nation's 
ears,  and  has  borne  fruit  in  those  good 
works  and  redoubled  exertions  which 
promise  to  carry  the  Church  of  England 
safely  through  the  storm  which  it  fore- 
told, and  with  which  the  horizon  is  already 
black. 

•  speech  at  Manchester,  April  3,  187a. 

t  Lord  Malmesbury's  **  Memoirs"  throw  no  light 
upon  this  curious  circum'^tance ;  and  Mr.  Diaraeli  him- 
self, whom  I  once  asked  for  an  explanation  of  it,  was 
either  unable  or  unwilling  to  afford  it. 


From  The  Comhill  Magazine. 
FIFINE'S   FUNERAL. 

Lay  her  i'  the  earth. 
And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh 
May  violets  spring! 

It  was  Christmas  eve.  Bob  Sheldon 
had  brought  with  him  his  wife  and  his 
child,  a  little  girl  of  four  years  of  age,  all 
rose  and  blond.  The  foreign  cinacU  was 
in  full  force,  and  the  excellent  Madame 
Stiefel  and  her  husband,  invited  to  our 
table,  were  joining  in  our  talk  and  toasts. 
Madame  Stiefel  liked  her  foreigner  cus- 
tomers —  mes  itrangers^  as  she  called  us ; 
and  that  night,  too,  we  were  having  a  spe- 
cial festivity  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Sheldon 
and  little  Fifine,  who  only  came  rarely  to 
the  restaurant.  For  that  matter,  the  day 
itself  was  a  sufficient  excuse  for  some- 
thing extra.  Even  in  central  Africa  an 
Englishman  can  scarcely  allow  Christmas 
eve  to  pass  unnoticed.  And  so  we  had 
clubbed  together  to  have  a  dinner  worthy 
of  the  occasion ;  Madame  Stiefel  had  done 
justice  to  her  reputation;  we  had  dined 
magnificently  for  Bohemians  as  we  all 
were,  and  now  we  were  mixing  our  grog, 
smoking  our  pipes,  and  feeling  peculiarly 
happy. 

Little  Fifine  seemed  to  feel  quite  at 
home  in  this  mixed  company;  she  had 
never  seen  any  other.  Her  father,  amongst 
other  youthful  adventures,  had  been  an 
actor  and  stage  manager  of  a  provincial 
theatre  in  England  ;  he  had  even  written 
several  dramas,  and  when  I  knew  him  in 
185-,  he  obtained  a  precarious  living  as 
an  essayist  and  polygraph,  if  that  exces- 
sively scholastic  name  may  be  applied  to 
the  versatile  contributors  to  our  modern 
periodical  literature.  Prodigal  beyond  all 
hope  of  remedy.  Bob  Sheldon  never  had  a 
penny  in  his  pocket;  a  fact  which  did  not 
for  one  moment  prevent  him  from  falling 
in  love  with  an  actress  who  was  no  richer 
than  himself.  The  actress  having  ac- 
cepted Bob's  suit,  he  borrowed  five  pounds 
of  a  friend  and  married  his  ladylove. 
Neither  he  nor  she  having  any  money, 
and  Bob's  earnings  being  uncertain,  the 
young  couple  ran  into  debt,  and,  in  order 
to  escape  accepting  the  hospitality  of  the 
King's  Bench  prison.  Bob  and  his  wife 
had  thought  fit  to  cross  the  Channel  and 
come  to  Paris. 

Accustomed  to  this  life  of  chance  and 
adventure,  little  Fifine  felt  quite  at  home 
in  the  Restaurant  Stiefel.  Why  should 
she  not  ?  She  had  never  known  any  home. 
And  so  the  little  girl  was  quite  happy  as 
she  danced  and  laughed  and  chattered  on 
her  father's  knees,  — 
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"  Papa  !  papa !     Bourn  !  bourn  ! " 

Sheldon  was  proud  of  the  heiress  of  his 
debts.  He  looked  at  her  aod  kissed  her 
tenderly,  and  the  little  one  repeated,  — 

**  Papa  I     Bourn  !  bourn ! " 

And  she  thumped  on  his  shoulder  with 
her  little  hands  clenched. 

"Ah!  it's  to  be  Bourn!  bourn!  is  it? 
You  want  to  hear  about  Bourn  !  bourn  ! 
Very  good  !  Gentlemen,  Fifine  demands 
Boum  !  boum!" 

And  amidst  the  ready  laughter  of  the 
Bohemians,  who  had  been  rendered  ex- 
traordinarily indulgent  by  a  good  dinner, 
Sheldon  proceeded  to  recite  a  mock  show- 
man's harangue  to  please  the  little  one  : 

"  Tara,  ta  ta  ta,  dzing,  dzing,  boum, 
boum!  Walk  up!  Walk  up!  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  princes  and  princesses, .nobles 
and  commoners.  The  spectacle  that  we 
have  the  honor  of  presenting  to  you  is 
unique  in  this  world  and  unknown  in  any 
other,  as  far  as  we  know.  Walk  up ! 
Walk  up  and  take  your  places  to  see  the 
wonderful  phenomenon,  the  great  and  in- 
imitable Perilipton,  known  in  British  India 
under  the  name  of  the  Rhamadan-Fla,  and 
in  Patagonia  as  the  squatting  salamander. 
Only  two  of  these  formidable  quadrupeds 
have  ever  been  brought  into  Europe.  One 
was  bought  by  the  emperor  of  the  French, 
and  the  other  by  this  menagerie.  The 
emperor's  Perilipton  died  of  a  squirrous 
cancer  in  the  tail.  The  Perilipton  of  this 
menagerie  is  in  perfect  health  and  condi- 
tion, and  will  now  perform  before  the  pub- 
lic his  graceful  and  unparalleled  tricks. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen  !  the  front  seats  be 
twopence  and  the  back  ditto  a  penny  1 
Walk  up !  The  Perilipton,  1  hear,  is  get- 
ting impatient  to  show  himself  to  the 
company,  with  his  body  like  the  keel  of  a 
boat  and  his  foot  like  a  warming-pan  ! 
Walk  up !  Boum,  boum !  Dzing,  bala- 
boum  ! "  etc. 

The  joyous  cries  of  Filine  increased  as 
the  harangue  proceeded,  and  **  the  foot 
like  a  warming-pan  "  brought  her  gaiety 
to  a  climax.  When  Bob  had  done  imi- 
tating the  drum  and  the  roarings  of  the 
Perilipton,  we  mixed  fresh  grogs  and 
drank  to  Fifine's  health,  to  Madame  Stie- 
fel's  health,  and  to  everybody's  health. 
George  Grant,  in  his  quality  of  poet  of  the 
cdnacle,  recited  some  verses;  while  Philip 
Lake,  pupil  of  Conture,  and  native  of 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  drew  an  anticipatory  carica- 
ture of  Fifine's  presentation  at  the  court 
of  the  Tuileries  as  the  tamer  of  the  Peri- 
lipton. Chaseville,  the  other  member  of 
the  c^nacle,  was  overwhelmed  with  emo- 
tion.   He   was   shedding   tears!     Why? 


Chaseville  was  a  pessimist.  Theoretically 
he  believed  the  birth  of  a  child  to  be  a 
matter  for  sadness.  The  natural  gaiety 
of  youth  he  regarded  as  a  cruel  mockery, 
and  joyousness  itself  an  abdication  of  the 
reasoning  powers.  Death  he  looked  upon 
as  a  deliverance,  if  it  were  not  the  much- 
to-be-desired  entrance  upon  the  state  of 
Nirvafla.  Chaseville  had  elaborated,  with 
the  assistance  of  Hartmann,  Schopeo- 
bauer,  Leopardi,  and  the  Greek  anthol- 
ogy, a  philosophic  system  of  vague  aod 
cloudy  profundity,  the  only  conclusion  of 
which  was  that  there  was  no  ren»edy  for 
the  evils  of  this  life  but  annihilation.  He 
figured  to  himself  the  earth  and  its  inhab- 
itants as  a  barrel  floating  on  the  surtace 
of  the  unfathomable  waters.  The  great- 
est benefit  that  a  superior  power  could 
confer  upon  mankind  would  be,  according 
to  Chaseville,  to  pull  out  the  bung  aod  let 
the  barrel  sink.  *'Puli  out  the  bun^," 
was  Chaseville's  panacea.  With  all  his 
intermittent  philosophy,  Chaseville  was 
nevertheless  a  gay  and  seemingly  happy 
fellow  five  days  out  of  seven;  be  cveo 
had  a  weakness.  After  dinner  he  delight- 
ed to  drink  raw  spirits  until  he  arrived  at 
a  certain  point  of  intoxication,  what  he 
called  the  tender  note  in  the  gamut  of 
ebriety.  At  this  moment  he  bad  reached 
this  point;  he  was  bewailing  in  silence 
the  woes  of  humanity. 

At  last  the  moment  came  to  separate. 
Chaseville,  as  usual  on  grand  occasions, 
insisted  upon  proposing  and  drinking  a 
toast  to  Buddha  and  another  to  the  divine 
Sophocles,  who  in  the  chorus  of  the  **(£di- 
pus  Coloneus"had  said  those  profound 
words,  the  epigraph  of  Chaseville's  forth- 
coming **  Primer  of  Pessimism,"  fof^vm 
rdv  unavTa  vuc^  ^yov.  Not  wishing  to  be 
disagreeble  to  Chaseville,  we  drank  this 
toast,  though  under  reserves ;  and  so,  with 
mutual  good  wishes,  the  meeting  of  the 
c^nacle  broke  up. 

But  what  was  this  c^nacle  ?  It  was  sim- 
ply a  group  af  friends  and  compatriots, 
or  rather  of  Anglo-Saxon  cosmopolitans. 
Chaseville  was  the  occasional  correspon- 
dent of  a  New  York  journal ;  George 
Grant  represented  an  English  journal; 
Philip  Lake,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  was  study- 
ing at  the  same  time  painting  and  hvu 
de  Boh^me.  These  three,  together  with 
Bob  Sheldon,  were  the  pillars  of  the  c6)a- 
cle,  of  which  several  other  English  and 
Americans  and  a  few  Frenchmen  were 
honorary  members,  and  were  welcon>ed 
boisterously  whenever  they  chose  to  cone 
to  the  Restaurant  Stiefel,  the  place  where 
the  c^nacle  held  its  nightly  meetings. 
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The  Crdmerie  Restaurant,  kept  by  Poly- 
dore  Stiefel,  was  not  remarkable  for  the 
excessive  luxury  of  its  ornameDtatioD. 
The  walls  were  bare  and  sombre;  they 
were  painted,  it  is  true,  but  in  what  color 
it  was  no  longer  possible  even  to  guess. 
The  floor  was  sprinkled  with  yellow  sand ; 
the  chairs  and  tables  were  of  the  most 
ordinary  and  cheap  kind.  To  the  left  as 
one  entered  was  the  ^aisse  or  desk  on 
which  stood  a  vase  of  cut  flowers,  a  plated 
urn,  or  save-all,  for  the  v/A\ier*a  pourdoires, 
and  the  book  in  which  Madame  Stiefel 
wrote  her  accounts.  On  each  side  of  the 
long  room  were  tables  covered  with  coarse 
but  snowy  white  cloths.  At  the  end  of 
the  room'  to  the  right  was  the  kitchen, 
and  to  the  left  the  sa/on,  Madame  Stiefel 
presided  in  the  kitchen  and  at  the  desk, 
and  nevertheless  found  time  to  have  a 
little  chat  with  each  of  her  guests.  She 
was  a  treasure,  this  Madame  Stiefel,  a 
stout,  rosy-faced  woman  of  fifty,  with  reg- 
ular features,  fine  black  eyes,  and  black 
hair. 

Her  husband,  Polydore  Stiefel,  was  of 
a  strange  type  —  tali,  well  made,  his  white 
hair  close  cropped,  a  very  thin  and  phe- 
nomenally long  neck,  the  back  of  which 
was  flat  and  hairless,  just  as  if  it  had  been 
shaved  and  then  polished  with  emery  pa- 
per. This  flat  waste  was,  so  to  speak, 
the  smooth  and  polished  reverse  of  that 
wrinkled,  drawn,  and  melancholy  medal, 
his  face.  Polydore  Stiefel  had  had,  in- 
deed, his  days  of  glory,  even  of  literary 
glory.  He  bad  been  a  professor  at  one 
time,  and  had  given  German  lessons  in 
several  noble  families  of  the  Faubourg 
Saint  Germain;  but  that  was  years  ago, 
in  the  good  time  of  which  Polydore  Stiefel 
loved  to  talk  while  drinking  peii/s  verres 
with  bis  customers.  But  unfortunately 
Stiefel,  like  Ariadne  when  deserted  by 
Theseus,  had  abandoned  himself  to  Bac- 
chus; and  now,  it  was  to  be  feared,  there 
was  an  unequal  contest  between  the  niod- 
est  profits  of  the  restaurant  and  the  per- 
manent and  Saharian  aridity  of  Polydore 's 
throat. 

The  poor  man,  too,  was  nearly  blind. 
It  appears  that  in  his  days  of  prosperity 
he  had  studied  and  pored  over  books,  and 
worked  and  worked  until  his  eyes  failed 
him  and  his  brain  too.  For  a  year  he 
was  smitten  down  with  a  nervous  trouble 
and  obliged  to  give  up  bis  pupils  and  his 
hack  literary  work.  It  was  then  that,  in 
order  to  gain  their  daily  bread,  Madame 
Stiefel  had  opened  the  little  restaurant  in 
the  Rue  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  with  the 
sign :  — 


POLYDORE  STIEFEL, 
Cremerie  Restaurant, 


and  painted  on  the  two  windows  the  sup- 
plementary announcements,  **  Chocolat  et 
Caf^  au  lait,*"' Bouillon  et  Boeuf,"  **0n 
porte  en  ville,"  and  the  charmingly  hon- 
est notice,  " English  spoken  a  little*^ 

But  Polydore  Stiefel,  far  from  recover- 
ii^EC  gi^^w  blinder  and  blinder,  and  more 
and  more  demoralized.  He  now  did  noth- 
ing but  smoke  his  pipe,  talk  Liberalism 
when  he  felt  sure  of  his  hearers,  and  drink 
Petits  verres.  Three  times  a  week  he 
used  to  go  down  to  the  boulevards,  but, 
being-'  nearly  blind,  he  needed  a  guide. 
For  this  service  a  boy  named  Zadok  had 
been  engaged.  Zadok*s  body  was  so  slen- 
der that  it  almost  escaped  notice ;  his 
head  on  the  contrary  was  colossal,  and 
adorned  with  a  nose  of  the  noblest  form. 
This  nose  was  unmistakable  proof  that 
Zadok  descended  from  a  family  as  old  as 
the  world.  He  took  his  wages  out  in 
kind,and  in  such  a  manner  as  made  one 
suspect  that  on  the  days  when  he  was  not 
on  duty  as  Polydore^s  guide  he  econo- 
mized his  appetite. 

Of  the  other  hadi/u^s  of  the  Restaurant 
Stiefel  —  Poles,  Greeks,  Russians,  paint- 
ers, poets,  and  Bohemians  of  ail  kinds  — 
nothing  need  be  said  specially,  as  they  do 
not  have  any  share  in  this  narrative. 

One  day,  about  a  fortnight  after  our 
Christmas-eve  dinner,  I  arrived  at  the 
restaurant  after  an  absence  of  eight  or 
ten  days. 

"Have  you  heard  the  news?"  asked 
Madame  Stiefel. 

"  What  news  ?  " 

*'  Madame  Sheldon  has  lost  her  daugh- 
ter." 

Imagining  how  great  must  be  the  grief 
of  the  father,  who  was  a  mere  bundle  of 
nerves,  I  hurried  up  to  the  hotel  at  Mont- 
martre,  in  the  Rue  Lepic,  where  Sheldon 
and  his  wife  were  lodging. 

I  found  him  in  despair,  sobbing  and 
weeping  bitterly. 

I  did  my  best  to  console  him  for  his 
irreparable  loss,  and  at  last  suggested 
that,  as  we  were  foreigners  here  in  Paris, 
we  ought  to  make  haste  to  accomplish  the 
usual  formalities. 

"  Formalities  1  What  formalities  ?  "  be 
asked. 

"The  formalities  at  the  Mairie.  The 
declarations  —  " 

"The  devil  take  the  Mairie  and  the 
declarations!  The  Mairie  won't  give  me 
back  my  daughter." 

And  he  poured  out  a  glass  of  brandy, 
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weeping  more  bitterly  thaa  ever.  It  was 
of  DO  use  to  hesitate,  so  I  took  dowa  his 
hat  and  coat  from  the  peg:,  threw  the  coat 
over  his  shoulders,  telling  him  that  I  would 
do  the  talking  and  arrange  matters,  but 
that  his  presence  was  absolutely  necessa- 
ry. Thereupon  we  went  to  the.  Mairie 
and  made  the  necessary  declarations,  and 
thence  across  the  street  to  the  office  of 
the  Pompes  Fun^bres.  There  J  explained 
to  the  clerk  that  we  wanted  to  bury  a  child 
of  four  years  of  age,  and  that  we  wanted 
to  manage  the  affair  as  economically  as 
possible.  Poor  Bob,  of  course,  had  not  a 
sou. 

"  Bien,  monsieur,"  replied  the  clerk,  as 
he  took  note  of  the  order.  Then,  after  a 
pause,  — 

"  Faudra-t-il  un  prfitre?  " 

I  did  not  know  what  to  answer.  I 
turned  to  consult  Bob,  but  he  was  in  a 
state  of  stupor,  and  his  eyes  were  still  full 
of  tears.  He  could  not  answer.  The  sit- 
uation was  evidently  understood  by  the 
clerk,  who  said  in  a  half  compassionate, 
half  contemptuous  tone, — 

**  £h  bien  —  monsieur  is  a  foreigner  — 
English,  if  I  am  not  mistaken  — probably 
a  Protestant  —  no  priest  then,  eh  ?  " 

And  the  detail  **  no  priest "  was  added 
to  the  other  particulars  in  the  ruled  col- 
umns of  the  lugubrious  order-book. 

Bob  Sheldon  was  indeed  a  stranger  and 
an  Englishman  and  a  Protestant,  though 
not  much  given  to  religious  practice.  He 
did  not  need  a  priest,  as  the  clerk  had 
concluded. 

However,  while  we  were  at  the  Mairie, 
George  Grant  had,  at  Mrs.  Sheldon's  re- 
quest, gone  to  see  a  Protestant  chaplain, 
who  at  that  time  had  charge  of  errant 
souls  in  Paris,  a  robust,  hearty  man, 
and  withal  a  doctor  of  divinity.  George 
Grant  explained  to  this  reverend  doctor 
that  Sheldon  had  lost  his  child,  that  he 
wished  to  have  a  prayer  said  over  the 
grave,  and  that  the  funeral  would  take 
place  the  next  morning  at  ten  o'clock  at 
the  Montmartre  cemetery.  George  added 
that  Sheldon  was  a  literary  man,  and  inti- 
mated that  his  pockets  were  not  over- 
loaded with  golden  guineas.  But  the  rev- 
erend gentleman  interrupted  these  details 
in  a  sharp  and  dry  tone, — 

'*  I  never  officiate  for  less  than  twenty 
francs.*' 

Reckoning  on  the  charitableness  of  the 
doctor's  soul,  since  every  Sunday  the  doc- 
tor preached  the  gospel,  and  since  the 
gospel  preached  charity,  George  had 
taken  care  to  change  a  napoleon,  in  the 
hope  that  the  reverend  gentleman,  learn- 


ing the  pecuniary  embarrassment  of  Shel- 
don, might  content  himself  with  a  five- 
franc  piece  in  order  not  to  have  the  air  of 
officiating  purely  out  of  charity. 

But  Dr.  X.  was  firm ;  and  so  George 
Grant,  seeing  that  decidedly  there  was  no 
help  for  it,  counted  out  the  burial  fee  io 
twenty  pieces  of  one  franc  —  one  fraoc, 
two  francs,  three  francs,  four  francs,  up 
to  twenty  —  saying  to  himself  that  by  so 
doing  each  franc  would  be  an  arrow  fixed 
in  the  conscience  of  the  doctor  of  divio- 
ity. 

The  next  morning —  it  was  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month  of  January  —  the  un- 
dertaker's men,  the  croquemorts^  as  the 
French  term  them,  arrived  at  the  hour 
agreed  upon.  It  was  snowing.  It  had 
been  snowing  all  night,  and  these  bocy, 
grimy,  cynical  croquemorts  looked  like 
sinister  crows,  so  black  did  they  appear 
in  contrast  with  the  dazzling  whiteness  of 
the  snow. 

Madame  Stiefel  had  come  the  previous 
night  to  wash  the  body  of  Fifine  and  to 
place  it  in  the  bier.  The  poor  mother 
was  in  a  state  of  mute  and  helpless  de- 
spair. The  father  had  lost  his  head  alto- 
gether.  What  could  he  do?  And,  not 
knowing  what  he  was  doing,  he  went  aod 
drank  half  a  tumbler  of  brandy,  and  tbeo 
went  and  sat  in  a  corner  of  the  room  sob- 
bing and  weeping,  while  Madame  Stiefel, 
like  a  good,  practical  woman,  performed 
the  last  duties  towards  the  lifeless  child. 

On  the  morning  of  the  burial,  betweea 
eight  and  nine  o'clock,  Madame  Stiefel 
had  sent  her  nephew,  a  fat  and  rosy- 
cheeked  country  boy,  who  was  waiter  io 
the  restaurant.  His  aunt  sent  her  com- 
pliments to  Mrs.  Sheldon  and  asked  i( 
there  was  anything  she  could  do.  No, 
everything  had  been  doneuMadame  Stie- 
fel was  really  too  kind.  Would  roonsieor 
allow  him  to  see  the  corpse?  the  boy 
asked. 

»*Yes,  yes,"  replied  Sheldon,  scarcely 
relishing  the  curiosity  of  the  red-faced 
peasant  boy,  although  his  request  had  beeo 
made  with  the  greatest  gravity  and  po- 
liteness. 

Sheldon  opened  the  door ;  the  boy  en- 
tered and  immediately  fell  on  his  koees 
before  the  cofiin,  and  began  praying  aod 
making  innumerable  signs  of  the  cross, 
while  the  warmth  of  the  chamber  melted 
into  little  rivulets  the  clods  of  snow  od 
his  upturned  shoe-soles.  This  maoiles* 
tation  was  the  boy's  way  of  showing  sym* 
pathy.  He  was  praying  sincerely  for  the 
soul  of  little  •*  Maro'selle  Fifine." 

At  ten  o'clock  everybody  bad  arrived 
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except  George  Grant  and  the  minister  — 
^hilip  Lake,  Chaseville,  Professor  Stie- 
fe),  accompanied  by  Zadok  and  Zadok's 
nose.  But  where  was  the  minister? 
Where  was  Grant  ? 

Finally  the  croquemorts  began  to  grow 
impatient.  They  could  not  wait.  They 
had  their  orders.  They  had  another 
funeral  to  go  to.  Perhaps  the  minister 
had  gone  directly  to  the  cemetery.  We 
must  start. 

The  snow  lay  thick  and  crisp  on  the 
ground.  It  was  still  snowing,  and  big 
flakes  lashed  your  face  as  the  wind  whirled 
them  along.  The  sound  of  foot-steps  was 
deadened;  the  few  vehicles  that  passed 
betrayed  their  presence  only  by  a  dull 
rumbling  and  groaning  of  the  springs. 
The  roaring  of  busy  Paris  was  still;  the 
streets  were  deserted;  the  great  city  in  its 
silent  stillness  seemed  like  a  great  corpse 
under  its  shroud  of  snow. 

Still,  as  we  neared  the  cemetery  signs 
of  life  became  once  more  evident.  No 
sooner  had  (he  modest  cortif^e  entered  the 
avenue  leading  up  to  the  cemetery  than 
two  marble-masons  pounced  upon  us  like 
birds  of  prey,  proposing  monuments, 
*'  crosses  of  black  wood  very  cheap,"  **  an 
article  in  wrought  iron  altogether  excep- 
tional, quite  within  the  means  of  mon- 
sieur.'* Happily  these  harpies  are  no 
longer  allowed  to  trouble  mourners  with 
their  lugubrious  offers. 

At  length,  after  a  long  promenade 
through  the  old  cemetery,  we  passed  un- 
der the  bridge  and  reached  the  bare  and 
desert  annexe  where  Fifine's  grave  had 
been  dug.  *But  we  found  neither  Grant 
nor  the  minister.  What  was  to  be  done? 
The  croquemorts  insisted  that  they  could 
not  wait.  After  all,  they  said,  what  was 
the  good  of  waiting?  So,  after  having 
brushed  off  the  snow  that  had  fallen  on  the 
bier,  we  let  them  lower  it  into  the  grave, 
into  the  carpet  of  snow  that  contrasted 
with  the  yellow  clayey  earth  of  the  side  of 
the  trench.  Each  one  threw  a  handful 
of  cold  earth  upon  the  coffin,  and  then  we 
hurried  away,  sad,  silent,  and  shivering. 

As  we  were  descending  the  avenue 
from  the  cemetery  gate  to  the  exterior 
boulevard  we  saw  coming  towards  us 
through  the  drifting  snow  a  strange  little 
phantom  dressed  in  black,  wearing  black 
gloves  and  a  black  comforter,  which  set  off 
conspicuously  a  flaming  red  nose.  The 
phantom  held  its  hands  up  to  shelter  its 
eyes  from  the  snow.  It  was  George 
Grant,  who  had  arrived  too  late  for  the 
ceremony.  George  was  in  a  stale  of  furi- 
ous anger.    Still,  we  could   not  stay  to 


listen  to  explanations  in  that  blinding 
snowstorm.  Sheldon,  too,  was  anxious 
to  do  things  decently,  although  he  had  not 
a  sou ;  he  bad  an  idea,  that  funeral  baked 
meats  were  necessary,  and  so  we  repaired 
to  a  wineshop  on  the  Boulevard  de  Ciichy, 
where  George  gave  us  an  explanation  of 
his  absence,  and  of  that  of  the  reverend 
doctor.  It  was  a  long  history,  which  may 
be  briefly  summed  up.  George  had  taken 
a  cab  to  fetch  the  minister ;  the  cab  had 
broken  down  at  the  head  of  the  Rue  Pi- 
galle,  within  ten  minutes'  walk  of  the  cem- 
etery. The  doctor  refused  to  walk.  It 
was  impossible  to  get  another  carriage. 
Grant  tried  at  several  stables  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, but  none  of  the  loueurs  would 
trust  a  horse  out  for  love  or  money. 
Grant  therefore  returned  to  the  scene  of 
the  disaster,  where  he  found  the  doctor 
of  divinity  sitting  in  the  cab.  He  told 
him  there  was  no  means  of  getting  an- 
other carriage,  and  proposed  that  they 
should  go  to  the  cemetery  on  foot. 

**  I  never  go  to  a  funeral  on  foot,"  re- 
plied the  reverend  gentleman,  as  he  got 
out  of  the  cab  and  started  on  his  return 
home,  with  his  twenty  francs  in  his  pocket, 
leaving  Grant  and  the  broken-down  cab 
to  get  on  as  best  they  could. 

And  this  was  the  reason  why  Fifine 
was  buried  without  book  or  candle. 


From  The  Spectator. 
PARTY  SPIRIT. 

There  never  can  have  been  a  time  when 
it  was  more  necessary  than  in  our  own  to 
give  a  just  and  candid  appreciation  to  all 
that  we  sum  up  under  the  name  of  a  party. 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  name  had  as 
much  significance  in  any  former  day  as  it 
has  in  ours.  The  feelings  which  it  calls 
up  are  certainly  more  definite,  and  perhaps 
stronger,  than  anything  that  Englishmen, 
at  all  events,  can  associate  with  patriotism. 
They  do  not  realize  what  they  mean  by 
their  country,  as  they  realize  what  they 
mean  by  their  party.  It  would  be  other- 
wise if  the  existence  of  England  as  an  in- 
dependent nation  were  in  any  way  threat- 
ened. The  sense  of  corporate  unity  is 
always  roused  under  pressure  from  with- 
out ;  but  as  it  is,  the  party  forms,  there  is 
00  doubt,  a  much  more  obvious  and  sensi- 
ble bond  than  the  country  does,  and  as  an 
object  of  loyalty  is  brought  far  more  dis- 
tinctly before  the  eyes  of  every  member  of 
the  political  world.  A  few  words  at  such 
a  time  on  the  claims  and  the  dangers  of 
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political  zeal  can  hardly  be  throwD  away, 
unless  they  be  themselves  idle  and  mean- 
ingless. We  would  invite  our  readers  to 
consider,  while  the  atmosphere  of  an  im- 
pending election  gives  meaning  and  pur- 
pose to  the  phrase,  alike  the  dangers  and 
the  advantages  that  belong  to  a  strong 
spirit  of  party. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  this  feel- 
ing should  at  the  present  day  oe  roused 
to  a  peculiar  vividness.  It  was  formerly 
held  in  check  by  influences  which  are  now 
comparatively  feeble,  and  those  which 
are  most  characteristic  of  our  own  time 
are  adapted  to  stimulate  and  strengthen 
it.  When  the  State  recognizes  invisible 
power  as  its  superior,  there  is  a  natural 
protest  against  the  overwhelming  sense  of 
importance  in  any  political  principle;  and 
this  recognition,  as  an  actual  force  in 
political  life,  is  growing  feebler  every  day. 
It  is  not  that  religion  is  always  an  oppo- 
nent of  party  spirit.  High-Church  feeling 
and  Low-Church  feeling  have  reinforced 
party  zeal  as  much  as  any  political  view 
whatever.  But  still,  in  former  times,  there 
was  a  dim  sense  of  some  stable  element 
in  human  affairs,  something  which  the 
efforts  of  politicians  could  not  touch. 
Our  ancestors  recognized  the  divine  gov- 
ernment of  the  world  as  one  of  those 
things  which  are  to  be  taken  for  granted, 
and  we,  where  we  recognize  it  at  all,  re- 
quire that  it  shall  be  a  matter  of  individual 
conviction.  There  is  great  significance 
in  that  change.  The  conventional  secular 
dialect  of  the  past  pointed  to  something 
that  lay  behind  the  differences  of  Whig  and 
Tory,  and  in  their  relation  to  which  they 
occupied  common  ground.  Individuals  be- 
lieve in  this  just  as  firmly  as  ever  they  did; 
but  those  who  disbelieve  it  no  longer  feel 
that  the  weight  of  authority  is  against 
them.  Quite  the  contrary.  We  are  con- 
stantly reading  fluent  and  vigorous  politi- 
cal argument  in  which  it  is  not  urged,  but 
assumed,  that  the  difference  between  a 
Radical  and  Conservative  administration 
is  conterminous  with  the  whole  difference 
between  good  and  evil  for  those  who  are 
subjected  to  it.  We  may  almost  say  that 
Heaven  and  Hell  have  come  down  to 
earth.  They  are  transplanted  from  theol- 
ogy to  politics.  The  hope  of  an  infinite 
bliss,  the  dread  of  an  infinite  woe,  has 
passed  from  the  unseen  to  the  seen  order 
of  things,  and  the  efforts  of  those  with 
whom  it  lies  to  bring  about  either,  are 
flooded  with  an  accession  of  zeal  which 
formerly  found  other  channels. 

A  somewhat  similar  change,  though  in 
a  much  less  degree,  has  taken  place  with 
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regard  to  patriotism,  or  to  that  sense  ol 
one's  country  for  which  it  is  desirable 
that  we  had  some  less  ambitious  name. 
It  is  feebler  than  it  was,  and  has  to  some 
extent  been  replaced  by  the  sense  of 
class.  The  facilities  of  locomotion  and 
the  rapidity  of  communication  have  done 
much  in  the  last  half-century  to  soften  the 
difference  between  one  country  and  an- 
other, while  nothing  at  all  in  the  mean 
time  has  been  done  to  soften  the  differ- 
ence between  one  class  and  another ;  aod 
now  that  the  English  tongue  is  spoken 
over  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  earth's 
surface,  the  potent  influence  of  language, 
as  a  binding  power,  is  considerably  weak- 
ened. A  working-man  is  a  working-roao 
first  and  an  Englishman  afterwards.  All 
the  elements  of  patriotism  are  absorbed 
into  a  feeling  for  the  interests  of  those 
whose  occupations  and  difficulties  are 
identical  with  his  own.  Class  feeling  con- 
tains in  solution  all  the  good  and  all  the 
evil  which  party  spirit  displays.  Apart 
from  a  sympathy  with  the  difficulties  aod 
sufferings  of  the  lower  class,  from  the 
sense  of  peculiar  responsibility  in  the 
higher  class.  Radicalism  and  Conserva- 
tism alike  would  lack  all  that  supplies 
their  strongest  impulse,  even  if  their  in- 
tellectual justification  remained  as  it  is. 

That  party  spirit  has  been  strengthened 
by  the  decay  of  religion  aod  of  patriot- 
ism, or,  at  all  events,  that  wherever  these 
decay,  a  certain  amount  of  energy  is  re- 
leased for  its  service  —  this  will  be  readily 
granted.  Perbape  it  will  seem  fanciful  to 
associate  with  these  causes  the  influence 
of  physical  science.  But  suppose  there 
had  been,  when  railroads  were  first 
thought  of,  a  set  of  men  who  went  about 
persuading  people  that  the  expansive 
force  of  steam  was  a  curious  delusion; 
grant  them  wealth,  power,  and  influence 
to  communicate  their  unbelief  to  others, 
so  that  the  railroad  system  of  the  country 
had  been  set  up  much  later,  and  then 
imagine  the  hostility  which  these  persons 
would  have  roused,  when  once  their  the- 
ory was  exploded.  Now  something  like 
that  feeling  has  come  over  the  world  of 
politics  with  regard  to  all  theory  that  is 
disbelieved.  Men  see  before  their  eyes< 
daily  and  hourly,  the  illustrations  which 
bring  home  to  them  the  meaning  of  knovl- 
edge.  They  see  that  no  injury  that  an 
enemy  can  do  his  fellow-men  would  be  so 
great  as  that  effected  by  the  most  devoted 
philanthropist  who  communicated  sane 
important  and  erroneous  belief.  ^ 
course,  we  do  not  mean  that  this  is  my 
discovery  of  our  own  time.     It  is  a  (ort 
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of  the  very  meaning  of  trath ;  but  to  ap- 
prehend the  meaning  of  truth  is  not  an 
inheritance  of  every  human  being.  That 
true  thought  means  prosperous  action  is 
no  revelation  of  physical  science;  but 
physical  science  has,  as  it  were,  translated 
it  into  a  language  which  all  may  read. 
People  see  —  not  thinkers,  but  average 
men  and  women  — that  life  is  made  enor- 
mouslv  easier  for  our  generation  than  for 
that  of  our  fathers  because  we  know  more. 
Knowledge  has  two  foes  —  ignorance  and 
error.  Now  certainly  there  could  not  be 
vehement  opposition  in  matters  of  politi- 
cal principle  if  both  parties  were  right. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  both  parties 
should  be  wrong.  Truth  may  be  nowhere, 
but  error  must  be  somewhere  —  error  of 
the  most  important  nature,  error  a£Eecting 
the  welfare  of  millions  —  and  this  convic- 
tion is  being  propagated  with  all  the  en- 
ergy that  men  have  to  bestow  on  what 
they  care  most  about.  Probably  this  was 
never  felt  quite  in  the  same  way  in  any 
previous  age.  It  was  formerly  rather  a 
question  of  what  cause  ought  to  prevail ; 
of  course  it  is  that  still,  but  it  is  also  seen 
much  more  clearly  that  the  question  is 
whether  a  nation  shall  be  prosperous  or 
miserable.  To  have  this  brought  home 
to  the  mind  of  the  average  man  is  to  have 
all  political  feeling  made  keener,  more  po- 
lemic, and  more  intense  —  it  is  to  quicken 
party  spirit. 

The  ordinary  associations  of  language 
turn  this  statement  to  an  expression  of 
regret.  And  yet,  if  we  merely  change  the 
form  of  expression,  and  say  that  these 
changes  have  done  much  to  quicken  pub- 
lic spirit,  we  make  our  expression  one  of 
satisfaction.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  English 
language  is  so  much  stamped  with  these 
associations;  we  should  be  better  oS  if 
we  could  sometimes  describe  a  change 
without  either  approving  or  condemning^ 
it.  On  the  whole,  the  advantages  of  party 
spirit  may  be  left  to  speak  for  themselves. 
To  care  for  the  spread  of  principles  which 
embody  what  seems  true  is  unquestion- 
ably the  duty  of  every  one;  and  though 
this  is  not  the  description  of  party  spirit 
that  will  most  commend  itself  to  the  reader 
of  newspapers,  it  is  a  description  of  what 
is  good  in  it.  And  so  far  as  party  spirit 
includes  the  sense  of  a  strong  bond  with 
those  who  share  our  views,  it  is  a  gain. 
It  may  almost  be  said  that  the  whole 
moral  progress  of  mankind  lies  in  the 
spirit  of  association.  The  deliverance 
from  selfishness,  at  all  events,  we  firmly 
believe,  lies  not  in  altruism,  but  in  a  right 
apprehension  and  application  of  the  cor- 


porate spirit.  Not  in  the  balance  of  /and 
/t^,  but  in  the  exchange  of  /for  w^,  lies 
the  way  to  a  true  human  rightness.  Every 
bond,  therefore,  which  makes  a  man  feel 
for  a  few  other  people  as  he  feels  for  him- 
self, forms  a  stage  in  that  process  of  moral 
development  by  which  he  is  at  last  trained 
to  feel  for  all.  To  love  one's  neighbor  as 
oneself,  not  to  live  for  others,  is  the  right 
starting-point  for  perfect  unselfishness; 
and  to  imagine  that  to  love  one's  neighbor 
is  to  hate  one's  enemy,  in  spite  of  the 
long  tradition  of  the  oelief,  is  a  great 
error.  Nevertheless,  it  has  never  yet 
happened  in  the  history  of  this  world  that 
any  bond  failed  to  divide  as  well  as  to 
join.  Every  "  we  "  creates  a  **  they,"  and 
in  some  ways  the  antagonism  thus  implied 
is  a  more  dangerous  one  than  that  of  mere 
selfishness.  All  low  motives  strengthen 
those  antagonisms  which  belong  to  self- 
ishness, but  all  low  and  many  high  mo- 
tives strengthen  those  antagonisms  which 
belong  to  corporate  unity.  There  is  no 
bond,  how  sacred  soever,  that  may  not 
become  mainly  a  source  of  opposition  to 
those  who  do  not  share  it.  The  strength 
of  ancient  life  was  closely  allied  with  that 
hateful  spirit  which  found  its  extreme  ex- 
hibition in  slavery ;  that  reverence  for  the 
State  which  was  the  religion  of  the  old 
world  was  inextricably  intertwined  with 
hostility  to  those  whom  the  State  ex- 
cluded ;  and  the  latter  is  much  the  most 
obvious  element  to  the  student  of  history. 
In  the  development  of  modern  life  per- 
haps there  is  no  more  important  crisis 
than  that  change  by  which  the  class  rather 
than  the  nation  has  tended  to  become  the 
unit  in  the  grouping  of  human  sympathies, 
a  transition  which  made  itself  manifest  in 
the  great  crisis  known  as  the  French 
Revolution,  a  crisis  to  which  we  stand  too 
near  to  estimate  it  with  perfect  impartial- 
ity. Its  dangers  are  obvious.  The  sym- 
pathy with  a  class,  how  large  soever  be 
that  class,  is  apt  to  be  a  more  narrowing 
influence  than  the  sympathy  with  a  nation, 
how  small  soever  be  that  nation.  A  na- 
tion is  a  great  thing  —  it  is  historic,  ele- 
vating, remote  from  anything  vulgar.  A 
class  is  suggestive  of  prejudice,  of  petti- 
ness ;  it  embodies  all  those  sympathies 
which  a  man  should  indulge  warily.  But 
considerations  like  these  are  confessedly 
one-sided.  Perhaps  class  sympathy  may, 
in  the  education  of  mankind,  prove  nearer 
a  true  human  sympathy  than  even  national 
feeling  is.  Its  present  aspect  is  unlovely 
and  often  vulgar;  but  if  it  is  purified  and 
refined  from  selfishness,  if  it  become  sym- 
pathy not  with  a  man's  own  class,  but 
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with  the  class  which  most  oeeds  sympa- 
thy, it  will  be  the  love  of  the  neighbor, 
not  as  it  was  understood  by  him  who  "  de- 
sired to  justify  himself,"  by  them  who 
*' passed  by  on  the  other  side,"  but  as  it 
was  understood  by  Christ. 

Still,  it  is  an  important  truth  that  -the 
love  of  the  nation  embodies  that  love  of 
kindred  which  is,  on  the  whole,  the  safest 
form  of  the  corporate  spirit,  and  the  love 
of  the  party  embodies  that  elective  love 
which  is  the  element  of  danger  in  this 
spiritual  grouping.  Our  party  embodies 
all  that  makes  up  the  most  cherished  pos- 
sessions of  self.  Our  tastes,  our  preju- 
dices, our  preferences,  —  are  all  woven  in 
with  the  web  of  a  party;  it  embodies  all 
that  we  choose.  We  do  not,  it  may  be 
said,  choose  our  convictions.  We  do  not 
choose  them  in  the  sense  that  we  choose 
a  curtain  or  a  carpet ;  we  are  not  aware  of 
a  particular  moment  at  which  they  be- 
come ours,  while  before  that  time  they 
stood  outside  of  us.  In  this  sense  we 
make  hardly  any  important  decision  of 
life.  But  we  choose  them  in  the  sense 
that  our  whole  individuality  —  all  that  a 
roan  means  when  he  says  *<  I  "  —  goes  out 
to  grasp  them,  in  the  sense  that  they  bear 
the  strongest  stamp  of  our  idiosyncrasies, 
of  everything  that  makes  up  character. 
Is  there  no  danger  here  of  the  antipathy 
becoming  the  stronger  element?  Men 
being  what  they  are,  is  it  not  probable 
that  all  the  temptations  which  go  to  make 
men  selfish  will  tend  to  make  them  parti- 
sans? 

Many  would  answer  with  a  negative. 
Of  course  there  is  such  a  thing  as  inter- 
ested and  insincere  adherence  to  a  party. 
This  man  may  adopt  Conservatism  be- 
cause he  sees  that  it  will  bring  him  into 
good  society ;  that  man  may  become  a 
Radical  because  he  finds  that  he  can  gain 
influence  with  the  masses,  and  thus  ac- 
quire another  sort  of  importance.  But 
how,  it  may  be  urged,  can  a  man  who  is 
sincerely  convinced  that  the  furtherance 
of  either  the  Conservative  or  the  Radical 
interest  is  for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  care 
too  much  for  the  success  of  his  party? 
We  cannot  surely  overrate  the  welfare  of 
mankind.  We  cannot  do  too  much  and 
wish  too  much  that  that  cause  should  pre- 
vail which  seems  to  us  the  best  for  every 
human  being.  Let  us  allow  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  feel  too  much  desire  for  the 
welfare  of  mankind;  and  that  if  the 
welfare  of  mankind  does  depend  wholly 
on  political  arrangements,  then  that  we 
cannot  indeed  say  that  there  is  no  danger 
ID  party  spirit,  u>r  it  will  sometimes  be 
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found  that  in  the  struggle  for  power  the 
principles  of  a  party  are  sacrificed  to  the 
interests  of  the  men  who  compose  that 
party ;  but  that  we  may  say  that  these 
dangers  are  of  a  perfectly  plain  and  opeo 
kind,  and  just  as  palpable  as  human  self- 
ishness. Now,  what  we  would  urge  is 
not  only  that  party  spirit  should  be  true  to 
its  principles,  but  that  it  should  keep  a  cer- 
tain proportion  and  subordination  io  the 
hierarchy  of  moral  claim;  that  it  should 
be  on  its  guard  against  its  own  tempta- 
tions, as  well  as  those  which  come  to  it 
from  the  selfishness  of  individuals.  All 
duty  is  the  choice  of  the  nobler.  Hardly 
anything  that  seems  good  to  one  bumao 
being  seems  bad  to  another.  Where 
human  beings  differ  is  io  the  scale  of 
subordination  which  they  are  ready  to  ap- 
ply to  good  things  when  only  one  can  be 
chosen.  The  problem  of  the  legislator  is 
always  how  to  do  the  least  harm.  Ad 
ideal  for  a  nation  must  always  partake  of 
the  nature  of  a  compromise;  and  we  are 
not  undervaluing  the  objects  of  parly 
when  we  urge  that  they  may  be  bought 
too  dear.  The  best  things  that  the  legis- 
lator  can  give  mankind  are  inferior  to  some 
things  which  may  be  sacrificed  to  obtaio 
them.  Nothing  that  Conservative  or  Rad- 
ical can  gain  for  Englishmen  is  so  impor- 
tant as  the  habit  of  seeing  that  those  who 
disagree  with  us  are  not  all  fools  aod 
liars.  There  is  no  rule  more  absolute 
than  that  the  principles  which  concero 
the  welfare  of  all  should  take  precedence 
of  those  which  concero  the  welfare  ot 
some.  Even  the  welfare  of  the  poor 
—  the  most  sacred  cause,  it  may  seem, 
that  can  engage  the  sympathies  of  mao, 
the  cause  which  appeals  with  special  iorct 
to  all  that  is  best  in  our  day  —  even  this 
should  be  subordinated  to  con siderat ions 
that  are  absolutely  uoiversaMn  their  scope* 
The  poor  have  the  first  right  on  our  sym* 
pathies,  no  doubt ;  but  the  first  tbio^  io 
them  we  must  care  for  is  what  they  share 
with  all  mankind. 

The  claims  of  party  spirit  are  obvioos 
and  unquestionable.  There  is  so  much 
to  be  said  for  it,  that  on  that  aide  we  need 
say  nothing.  A  party  is  a  group  of  meo 
who  have  the  same  icfeal,  the  same  outlook 
towards  the  future,  the  same  backward 
gaze  at  the  past,  who  are  appointed  o 
operators  in  that  work  which  is  one  of  the 
most  important,  certainly  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  that  men  are  called  upon  to 
achieve.  Our  sympathy  with  those  who 
share  all  that  is  stamped  most  todelibly 
with  the  impress  of  our  own  personality, 
oeeds  do  advocate.    What  we  need  wbeo 
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that  sympathy  carries  us  away  is  a  carb, 
and  a  spur.  We  need  the  recollection 
that  there  is  nothing  more  allied  to  a 
man's  self  than  his  opinions,  that  the  sin* 
cere  and  disinterested  effort  to  benefit 
others  may  be  curiously  tangled  with  a 
care  for  the  interests  of  self, —  above  all 
we  need  that  warning  expressed  in  the 
quaint  saying  of  Plato,  that  it  is  **the  art 
of  measurement  which  would  save  the 
soul ;  "  that  it  is  not  the  estimate  of  what 
is  good,  but  the  estimate  of  what  is  best, 
which  hold  the  key  of  political  wisdom, 
and  guides  us  to  all  that  makes  a  nation 
blest. 


From  The  Globe. 
PRINCE  ALEXANDER. 

As  many  persons  are  aware  who  were 
present  at  the  marriage  of  his  brother 
with  the  princess  Beatrice,  the  prince  is 
an  exceedingly  handsome  man  ;  of  power- 
ful but  not  ungraceful  build,  his  features 
are  regular  and  finely  chiselled.  His  bear- 
ing is  military ;  his  manners  towards  stran- 
gers are  digoitied,  yet  polite.  Although 
young  his  attainments  are  extensive  and 
varied,  and  he  is  especially  interested  in 
all  that  relates  to  antiquities.  There  are 
some  very  old  Slav  tombs  near  Samarew 
and  Gabrowo,  and  the  prince,  desirous 
that  their  origin  and  probable  date  of  con- 
struction should  be  investigated,  presented 
the  munificent  donation  of  one  hundred 
thousand  francs  to  a  learned  society  at 
Moscow  for  that  purpose,  on  the  sole 
condition  that  any  curiosities  brought  to 
light  should  be  exhibited  at  Sofia.  The 
Bulgarian  people  have  shown  their  grati- 
tude to  their  first  independent  ruler  by 
erecting  for  him  in  the  late  Turkish  quar- 
ter of  the  capital  a  residence  of  a  some- 
what peculiar  kind  for  the  head  of  an 
ambitious,  if  not  as  yet  very  important, 
State.  It  consists  of  a  rudely  constructed 
one-storied  building,  differing  little  from 
the  huts  of  the  ordinary  inhabitants,  save 
in  respect  of  its  superior  cleanliness.  The 
furniture  is  simple,  though  tasteful,  and 
in  no  way  such  as  one  would  expect  to 
find  in  a  princely  abode,  but  rather  in  the 
modest  dwelling  of  some  well-to-do  citizen. 
The  knez^  as  the  Bulgarians  call  their  sov- 
ereign, has  resided  here  with  few  and 
short  intervals  of  absence  since  the  year 
of  his  election  to  the  throne  (1879).  The 
house  contains  three  sitting  rooms,  one 
reception-room,  a  study,  and  a  bedroom. 
At  the  back  of  the  courtyard  are  two 


servants'  rooms,  an  apartment  for  Dr. 
Stojlov,  the  secretary  of  state,  and  some 
stables.  This  completes  the  more  than 
unpretentious  state  residence  of  Prince 
Alexander  of  Bulgaria.  The  household  of 
Prince  Alexander  is  very  limited  in  num- 
ber, as  the  accommodation  for  their  use 
above  referred  to  shows.  There  are  four 
servants,  all  of  the  sterner  sex  —  Ger- 
mans—  whom  the  prince  brought  with 
him  from  his  old  home  in  Hesse;  besides 
a  hall  porter  and  the  risto  baja^  who  is  a 
martial-looking  Montenegrin,  with  smartly 
turoed-up  moustache.  The  aides-de-camp 
are  former  comrades  of  his  Highness,  the 
most  prominent  among  them  being  Baron 
Corvin,  who  was  captain  of  the  company 
in  the  Prussian  Garde-du  Corps  in  which 
the  prince  served  as  lieutenant.  A  friend 
of  his  boyhood,  Herr  Mengens,  occupies 
the  position  of  private  secretary  to  the 
prince.  The  life  of  his  Highness  is  one 
of  almost  uninterrupted  work.  From  nine 
in  the  morning  until  midday  he  receives 
his  ministers,  in  the  afternoon  military 
matters  are  discussed,  and  seldom  are 
the  evenings  free  for  recreation.  At  the 
court  of  Prince  Alexander,  if  court  it  can 
be  termed,  there  is  observed  neither  the 
etiquette  of  the  East  nor  of  the  West.  It 
is  simply  a  military  society  where  cere- 
mony is  little  thought  of  and  admission  is 
easily  to  be  obtained.  As  there  is  no 
aristocracy  amid  the  Slav  peoples  of  the 
Balkans  there  is  no  mark  of  distinction 
beyond  the  possession  of  a  lesser  or 
greater  store  of  roubles.  Consequently 
every  Bulgarian  has  a  right  of  free  speech 
with  his  ruler,  and  this  right,  we  may  add, 
he  is  fond  of  exercising.  For  the  latter 
there  is  one  slight  drawback,  however,  to 
the  complete  success  of  this  beautiful 
democratic  system,  namely,  the  want  of 
personal  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  his 
loyal  subjects.  Thus  it  happens  that  the 
janitor  is  often  obliged  to  refuse  admis- 
sion to  the  bearers  of  petitions  or  com- 
plaints on  account  of  their  unpolished 
appearance. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  RIGHTEOUSNESS  OF  MODERATION. 

We  observe,  with  some  amusement, 
that  a  Conservative  contemporary  regards 
our  desire  to  impress  the  absolute  duty  of 
a  wise  moderation  on  the  new  democracy, 
as  a  sort  of  feeble  attempt  to  undo  the 
mischief  which  was  done  when  the  new 
franchise  was  conferred.     If  his  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  Spectator  were  better,  he 
would  know  that  we  always  looked  forward 
to  the  sort  of  dangers  that  are  now  upon 
us,  and  that  they  did  not  in  the  least  daunt 
us  in  advocating  the  obligation  of  impos- 
ing those  new  duties  on  the  newly  en- 
franchised classes.  Indeed,  it  is  not  on 
those  classes  only  that  we  have  endeav- 
ored to  press  home  the  moral  duty  of 
moderation ;  and  we  may  almost  say  that 
it  is  not  of  those  classes  at  all  that  we 
have  found  it  our  duty  to  complain.  One 
or  two  middle-class  leaders,  by  flaunting 
attractive  programmes  before  the  poor, 
without  any  regard  to  their  soundness, 
have  sinned  greatly  against  the  light  ;^nd 
we  may  now  add  that  a  very  considerable 
section  amongst  those  who  are  resisting 
and  denouncing  their  programmes  seem 
to  us  to  be  following  that  unfortunate  ex- 
ample. We  are  endeavoring  to  enforce 
moderation  by  no  means  solely  on  account 
of  the  mischief  which  immoderate  coun- 
sels may  bring  on  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
but  simply  because  this  habit  of  inflaming 
and  exaggerating  the  passions  of  both 
sides  to  a  great  controversy,  — or,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  to  a  small  controversy,  too, 

—  is  intrinsically  evil;  is,  indeed,  a  habit 
which  tends  altogether  to  dethrone  rea- 
son, and  to  render  that  ** detachment*'  of 
mind  without  which  discussion  is  mere 
quarrelling,  all  but  impossible.  If  we 
spoke  out  our  real  belief,  we  should  say 
that  the  poor  electors,  whose  supposed 
wants  and  wishes  are  the  subject  of  the 
controversy,  are  comparatively  guiltless 
in  this  matter.  It  is  the  leaders  of  sec- 
tions within  the  great  parties^fon  the  one 
hand,  and  the  genuinely  anxious,  but,  we 
think,  also  far  too  hot  and  angry.  Church- 
men on  the  other,  who  are  chiefly  forget- 
ting the  moral  duty  of  pruning  their  words 
to  correspond  exactly,  not  with  the  feel- 
ings they  would  like  to  express,  but  with 
the  realities  to  which  they  ought  to  con- 
form both  their  impressions  and  their 
expressions. 

Let  us  illustrate  our  deep  respect  for 
the  duty  of  moderation  to-day  from  a  class 
of  speakers  who,  while  they  ought  to  rec- 
ognize that  duty  most,  seem  to  us  to  feel 
it  least,  —  we  mean  the  clergy.  We  are 
heartily  and,  we  might  almost  say,  in  the 
deeper  sense  of  the  term,  passionately 
with  them  in  their  desire  to  keep  for  the 
English  people  what  we  seriously  believe 
to  be  the  immense  and  very  inadequately 
realized  privilege  of  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional Church.  But  if  it  is  to  be  a  great 
privilege,  it  must  really  be  comprehensive, 

—  comprehensive  in  spirit  no  less  t^an  in 


doctrine,  comprehensive  in  that  larger 
sense  in  which  comprehension  implies  the 
power  to  appreciate  what  is  earnest  aod 
noble  in  the  attitude  of  those  who  thwart, 
assail,  and  decry  it.  Now,  are  the  clergy 
—  are  even  the  bishops — showing  that 
comprehensive  spirit  at  the  present  mo* 
ment  ?  We  should  find  it  difficult  to  reply 
with  any  confidence  in  the  affirmative. 
Are  they  illustrating  the  apostolic  pre- 
cept, given  under  circumstances  of  far 
greater  trial  than  ours,  to  let  their  **  mod- 
eration "  or  "  forbearance  "  or  "  gentle- 
ness," as  the  Revised  Version  retranslates 
St.  Paul's  word,  be  known  unto  all  neo? 
Take  even  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough, 
in  whose  marvellously  able  and  striking 
speech  we  find  much  that  is  not  only  de- 
lightful, but  even  morally  instructive,  bat 
who  now  and  again  seems  to  us  to  forget 
the  spiritual  obligation  resting  especially 
on  ecclesiastical  leaders  in  such  a  crisis 
to  do  their  opponents  the  utmost  justice, 
and  to  be  scrupulously  anxious  lest,  in  de- 
fending what  is  to  them  sacred,  they 
should  give  just  cause  of  offence  against 
the  Church.  Take  the  following :  ^'  1  pass 
by  what  I  cannot  but  describe  as  the  really 
impudent  attempt  to  force  on  us  a  oev 
system  of  State-made  Congregationalism 
foreign  to  our  ecclesiastical  system,-* 
with  the  all  dut  avowed  desire  of  breaking 
up  the  Church  into 'indefinite  groups,* and 
the  avowed  hope  that  this  may  produce  a 
crop  of  future  schisms.  I  pass  by  these 
and  other  proposals,  stamped  one  and  all 
by  the  same  spirit  of  rancorous  Mate  to  the 
Church,  not  as  an  Establishment,  but  as  a 
religious  institution,  calculated  one  and 
allf  with  malij^nant  ingenuity ^  to  injure 
her  work  and  weaken  her  efficiency  as  a 
religious  body  after  Disestablishroeot.'' 
Now  is  there  the  spirit  of  what  a  religious- 
minded  Catholic  would  call "  recollection  " 
in  the  words  we  have  italicized?  Would 
St.  Paul  have  thought  of  characteriziog  a 
number  of  proposals  which  he  had  not 
even  enumerated,  as  **one  and  all**  in- 
spired by  "  rancorous  hate,**  or  have  attrib- 
uted to  them  ** malignant  ingenuity"? 
Surely  the  bishop  must  know  that  arooog 
the  advocates  of  Disestablishment  are  very 
many  who  really  wish  the  Church  God- 
speed in  their  very  heart  of  hearts,  and 
whose  proposals  have  no  malignant  inge- 
nuity and  no  rancorous  hate  in  them.  We 
are  perfectly  aware  that  very  few  meo  in 
whom  the  orator  is  weak  or  noD-czisteot, 
can  appreciate  the  temptations  of  a  great 
orator  like  Dr.  Magee  to  pass  beyond  the 
spirit  of  sweet  reasonableness  in  defend- 
ing what  is  roost  dear  to  them.    We  are 
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not  saying  for  a  moment  that  such  a  pas- 
sage as  we  have  quoted  is  characteristic 
of  Dr.  Magee's  wonderful  and,  in  many 
respects,  most  impressive  speech.  But 
we  do  say  that  if  he  has,  on  thb  whole, 
done  well,  he  would  have  done  much 
better  if  he  had  been  capable  of  a  truer 
detachment,  and  had  omitted  this  very 
unfortunate  passage  from  his  speech.  For 
the  cause  of  righteousness,  it  is,  above  all 
things,  most  essential  that  ^e  should  not 
judge  others  unrighteously.  Then  take 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  a  prelate  for 
whom  the  present  writer  feels  true  rever- 
ence, and  in  whom  all  the  world  recog- 
nizes the  notes  of  the  Christian  spirit. 
Well,  even  he  speaks  of  "  rejection  by  the 
nation  of  the  national  Church  "  as  **  in- 
volving a  great  national  sin."  Now,  in 
some  sense,  every  ill-considered  political 
act  involves  a  great  national  sin.  The  St. 
yames*5  Gazette^  we  suppose,  in  spite  of 
the  frantic  eEEorts  of  the  Conservative 
leaders  to  claim  the  merit  of  the  Franchise 
Act,  regards  that  act  as  a  *'  great  national 
sin/*  if  it  recognizes  the  possibility  of  sin 
in  these  matters  at  all.  But  in  what  sense 
is  it  reasonable  to  call  Disestablishment  a 
great  national  sin,  in  which  it  is  not  equally 
reasonable  to  call  any  legislative  proceed- 
ing which  you  believe  to  be  hasty,  and 
due  to  tumultuous  agitation  rather  than 
to  deep  moral  convictions,  a  national  sin  ? 
Of  course,  to  refuse  to  weigh  the  real  ar- 
guments against  Disestablishment,  —  or, 
for  that  matter,  against  any  grave  and  far- 
reaching  proposal  submitted  to  the  legis- 
lature, —  is  a  sin.  Of  course,  to  indulge 
anything  like  personal  spites  in  dealing 
with  such  a  subject  is  a  sin.  Of  course, 
to  misconstrue  opponents  is  a  sin.  But 
are  not  these  sins  of  which  the  advocates 
of  the  Establishment  are  capable,  as  well 
as  the  friends  of  Disestablishment  ?  Why 
insist  on  such  an  expression  specially  as 
describing  the  conduct  of  those  who  ask 
for  what  they  call  "  religious  equality  "  ? 
Should  we  not  endeavor  to  take  the  beam 
out  of  our  own  eyes  before  we  proceed  to 
that  delicate  operation  of  removing  the 
mote,  or  even  the  beam,  if  you  will,  from 
our  brother's  eye?  Again,  take  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  Dr.  Lightfoot,  who  is, 
as  he  justly  says,  a  man  who  seldom  med- 
dles in  politics.  For  that  very  reason, 
perhaps,  when  he  does  plunge  into  poli- 
tics, he  uses  words  which  seem  to  us  — 
earnestly  as  we  deprecate  Disestablish- 
ment—  very  inappropriate  to  their  pur- 
pose, and  very  ill  calculated  to  answer  the 
end  which  he  and  we  equally  have  at 
heart.     He  says,  for  instance :  **  The  only 


schemes  which  are  before  as  involve  a 
wholesale  alienation  of  property,  a  dis- 
regard of  personal  and  corporate  rights, 
and  a  violation  of  all  the  most  sacred 
associations  and  feelings,  such  as,  in  the 
words  of  an  eminent  statesman,  would 
leave  England  'a  lacerated  and  bleeding 
mass.'  Of  any  such  scheme  of  Dises* 
tablishment,  1  say  deliberately,  —  having 
carefully  weighed  these  words  and  feeling 
the  tremendous  responsibility  of  over- 
statement,—  that  it  would  be  not  only  a 
national  disaster,  but  also  a  national  crime, 
to  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  England  since 
England  became  a  nation.  I  believe  that 
a  moral  blow  would  be  inflicted  on  this 
country,  under  which  it  would  reel  and 
stagger  for  many  generations  to  come, 
even  if  it  ever  recovered."  Now,  as  to 
the  "  disaster,**  we  agree  to  the  fullest 
extent.  But  as  to  the  word  '*  crime,"  we 
really  do  not  know  what  in  this  connection 
it  means.  A  ^'  crime  "  properly  means  an 
offence  against  criminal  law,  and  that,  of 
course,  cannot  be  committed  by  a  legisla- 
ture. If  the  bishop  means  **a  sin,"  we 
should  say  that  it  would  be  a  national  sin 
only  if  the  nation  in  committing  it  were 
wilfully  careless,  or  worse,  wilfully  guilty 
of  an  act  of  spite,  passion,  or  revenge. 
But  of  this  it  is  impossible  to  judge  be- 
forehand, and  hardly  possible  for  any  indi- 
vidual mind,  pluno^ed  in  the  heat  of  the 
controversy,  to  judge  at  all.  These  last 
words  can  hardly  have  been  weighed  so 
'*  carefully  "  as,  at  all  events,  they  ought  to 
have  been.  They  seem  to  us  to  weaken 
the  strength  of  a  very  strong  position,  in- 
stead of  fortifying  it.  It  will  be  imputed 
to  Dr.  Lightfoot  that  he  is  biassed  by  his 
own  great  interest  in  the  struggle.  We 
do  not  believe  that  it  is  so;  but  it  is  a 
thousand  pities  that  such  an  imputation 
should  even  seem  reasonable  to  our  ad- 
versaries, when  so  much  may  be  gained 
by  dignity,  reticence,  and  self-control,  and 
so  much  may  be  lost  by  a  lavish  expendi- 
ture of  harsh  words. 

Indeed  we  seriously  hold  that  a  vast 
deal  depends,  —  not  only  for  the  immedi- 
ate issue  but  for  the  ultimate  issue,  —  on 
the  tone  in  which  t-he  friends  of  the  Church 
discuss  the  question  now  raised.  If  we 
can  manage  to  defend  the  Church  without 
passion  in  its  baser  sense,  without  vehe- 
ment recriminations,  without  ignoring  the 
real  meaning  of  our  opponents,  and  with- 
out overstating  our  own  case,  we  believe 
that  we  may  not  only  succeed  in  retaining 
and  in  improving  the  position  of  the 
Church,  but  what  is  far  more  important,  in 
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convincing:  the  people  that  the  Church  is  a 
great  spiritual  body  animated  by  some- 
thin<;  higher  than  the  soul  of  ordinary  cor- 
porations. But  then  if  we  are  to  effect 
this,  we  must  be  animated  by  a  spirit 
hic^her  than  the  soul  of  ordinary  corpora- 
tions. We  must  prune  our  words ;  we  must 
sift  our  thoughts;  we  must  put  away  irri- 
table feelings ;  we  must  remember  that  a 
true  Church  is  not  sedulous  for  her  own 
privileges,  but  for  those  far  greater  privi- 
leges which  her  Master  has  intended  for 
every  soul  at  which  she  can  get.  Let  us 
remember  that  even  failure,  if  failure  re- 
sults from  advocacy  indelibly  marked  by 
the  Christian  spirit,  may  bring  with  it 
a  great  accession  of  spiritual  influence, 
while  success,  if  success  is  obtained  by 
unscrupulous  tactics,  may  bring  with  it  a 
great  loss  of  spiritual  influence.  Moder- 
ation, or  forbearance,  or  gentleness,  or 
whatever  the  true  translation  may  be  of 
St.  Paul*s  word  describing  the  Church's 
true  attitude  towards  the  world  in  general, 


is  desirable  not  simply  as  a  means,  but  as 
an  end,  because,  indeed,  it  is  impossible 
to  have  a  genuinely  chastened  character 
without  it.  No  clerical  speaker  feels  more 
profoundly  than  we  do  the  mischief  which 
would  in  all  probability  result  from  the 
Disestablishment  of  the  Church.  But 
there  is  one  mischief  which  we  hold  even 
more  serious,  and  that  is  the  mischief 
which  would  result  from  the  manifestatioo 
by  the  Church  at  large  of  a  violent  and 
vindictive  spirit.  If  unscrupulous  agita* 
tors  are  to  be  severely  rebuked,  should 
not  the  friends  of  the  Church,  if  they  are 
guilty  of  the  same  sort  of  lapses  from 
truth  and  self-control,  be  rebuked  even 
more  severely  ?  We  feel  most  deeply  for 
ourselves,  as  for  all  the  combatants  in  the 
forthcoming  elections,  that  the  greatest  of 
all  dangers  is  this,  —  that  we  may  set  to 
the  newly  enfranchised  electors  the  ex- 
ample of  giving  way  to  passion,  rather 
than  set  them  the  example  of  sobriety, 
candor,  and  the  spirit  of  reverence. 


A  Japanese  Custom.  —  Among  very  old- 
fashioned  folks  in  Japan  a  curious  custom  still 
survives.  Mr.  Kiichler  omits  it  from  his  ac- 
count of  marital  ceremonies,  probably  because 
its  rarity  forbids  its  insertion  in  any  representa- 
tive list  of  domestic  observances.  Still,  just 
as  with  us  there  are  people  who  build  barriers 
of  prickly  furze  about  their  houses  to  keep  the 
fairies  o£f,  so  in  Japan  there  are  young  men 
and  women  who  believe  that  their  conjugal 
bliss  may  be  made  to  depend  on  the  growth  of 
a  plant.  It  is  a  plant  called  omoio.  Unfortu- 
nately, our  botanical  knowledge  does  not  suf- 
fice to  identify  it  in  either  Latin  or  English. 
Its  chief  characteristic  is  that  it  is  a  lusty  and 
rapid  grower,  throwing  out  constantly  new 
shoots  from  the  root.  It  is,  therefore,  a  fitting 
emblem  of  the  marriage  state,  and  as  such  it  is 
regarded.  A  lad  or  a  lass  on  going  to  his  or 
h:r  married  home,  carries  thither  a  carefully 
chosen  omoio,  and  this  being  planted  or  tended, 
is  watched  from  year  to  year,  because,  so  long 
as  it  shows  healthy  development,  the  perma- 
nence and  prosperity  of  its  master's  or  mis- 
tress's marriage  state  are  supposed  to  be 
assured.  Very  rarely,  as  we  have  said,  is  the 
custom  observed,  but  like  all  the  domestic 
superstitions  of  Japan,  it  is  not  without  quaint 
prettiness.  We  allude  to  it  here,  because  it 
has  just  been  "  magnified  by  the  purple  mist " 
of  an  English  traveller's  fancy  into  the  follow- 
ing pretty  tali  tale  :  **  In  houses  wherein  reside 
one  or  more  daughters  of  a  marriageable  age 
an  empty  fiower-pot  of  an  ornamental  charac- 
ter is  encircled  by  a  ring,  and  suspended  from 
the  window  of  a  verandah  by  three  light  chains. 
Now,  the  Juliets  of  Japan  are,  of  course,  as 
attractive,  and  their  Romeos  as  anxious,  as 


those  of  other  lands.  But  instead  of  serenades 
by  moonlight  and  other  delicate  wa\'s  of  making 
an  impression,  it  is  etiquette  for  the  Japanese 
lover  to  approach  the  dwelling  of  his  lady 
bearing  some  choice  plant  in  his  hand,  which 
he  boldly,  but  let  us  hope,  reverently,  proceeds 
to  plant  in  the  empty  vase.  This  takes  place 
at  a  time  when  he  is  fully  assured  that  both 
mother  and  daughter  are  at  home,  and  1  need 
scarcely  say  that  neither  of  them  arc  at  all  con- 
scious that  the  young  man  is  taking  such  a 
liberty  with  the  flower-pot  outside  their  win- 
dow. It  is  believed  that  a  young  lover  so  en- 
gaged has  never  been  seen  by  his  lady  or  her 
mamma  in  this  act  of  sacrilege  —  at  any  r::te, 
my  friend  tells  me  that  during  his  long  resi- 
dence in  Japan  he  never  heard  of  any  ore 
being  detected  in  the  act  or  interfered  with  in 
any  way.  The  fact  is,  this  act  of  placing  a 
pretty  plant  in  the  empty  flower-pot  i>  equiva- 
lent to  a  formal  proposal  to  the  young  lidv 
who  dwells  within,  and  this  Eastern  fashion  is, 
as  I  think,  a  most  delicate  and  harmless  way 
of  proposing  to  a  lady.  The  youthful  gar- 
dener having  settled  his  plant  to  his  mind  re- 
tires, and  the  lady  is  free  to  act  as  she  pleases. 
If  he  is  the  right  man,  she  takes  every  care  of 
his  gift,  waters  it,  and  tends  it  carefully  wip 
her  own  hands,  that  all  the  world  may  see,  in 
a  word,  the  donor  is  accepted  as  a  suitor.  Bi-t 
if  he  is  not  a  favorite,  or  if  the  stem  parents 
object,  the  poor  plant  is  torn  from  the  vuc, 
and  the  next  morning  lies  limp  and  withered 
on  the  verandah  or  on  the  path  below.  In  i 
word,  if  you  are  not  the  right  man  it  isqoue 
evident  that  this  phase  of  window  gardening 
must  be  a  difficult  and  disappointing  one  tJ 
carry  on  in  Japan."  Jaf^n  MaiL 
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THE   SORREL   BLOSSOMS,   ETC. 


THE  SORREL  BLOSSOMS. 

In  hope  I  climbed  the  grassy  stair. 

Green  hill  in  sunshine  glancing; 
A  thousand  grasses  blossomed  fair, 

The  breezes  set  them  dancing ; 
Each  seemed  a  happy  soul  to  be, 

Rejoicing  with  the  summer : 
I  smiled  to  think  they  danced  for  me. 

And  every  glad  new-comer. 

But  ah  !  a  rapture  greater  still, 

Behold,  my  heart  awaited, — 
It  was  the  self  same  grassy  hill. 

But  wondrously  translated  I 
It  seemed  that  gems  had  dropped  in  showers. 

The  hill  with  glory  lining : 
'Twas  but  a  crowd  of  sorrel  flowers. 

Through  which  the  sun  was  shining. 

Each  little  flower  with  ruby  wings. 

Moved  to  a  rhythmic  measure ; 
Spell-bound,  I  watched  the  lovely  things. 

As  one  who  finds  great  treasure. 
I  danced.  I  sang,  I  could  not  choose 

But  of  their  brightness  borrow ; 
I  felt  as  if  I  ne*er  could  lose 

That  joy  in  any  sorrow. 

Downcast  I  took  the  self-same  way, 

The  summer  hardly  older, 
But  oh,  how  different  seemed  the  day, 

To  me,  a  sad  beholder  ! 
No  light  lies  on  the  hilltop  now, 

No  music  stirs  the  grasses ; 
The  very  insects  seem  to  know 

That  some  great  sorrow  passes. 

I  reached  at  last  the  flowery  place, 

Where  late  I  sat  in  rapture  ; 
In  vain  I  gaied  with  wistful  face, 

No  glow  could  I  recapture. 
The  sorrel  flowers  were  blooming  there, 

Not  one,  perhaps,  had  vanished  ; 
But  oh  !  the  cloud  of  my  despair 

Their  grace  and  joy  had  banished. 

Atheiueuiii. 


A  STARLIT  NIGHT  BY  THE  SEASHORE. 

SUGGESTED    BY    MATTHEW    ARNOLD'S  "SELF- 
DEPENDENCE.** 

O  GREAT  Stars,  aflame  with  awful  beauty  1 
O  great  sea,  with  glittering  heaving  breast ! 

Stars,  that  march  all  calm  in  lines  of  duty ; 
Sea,  that  swayest  to  stern  law's  behest ; 

Mighty  in  your  unimpassioned  splendor. 

Ye  are  fllling  all  my  puny  soul 
With  the  longing  this  vexed  self  to  render 

Wholly  to  calm  Duty's  sure  control. 

It  were  restful  so  to  let  the  ruling 
Of  the  mightier  law  sway  all  the  life. 

Eager  will  and  passionate  spirit  schooling, 
Till  unfelt  the  pains  of  lesser  strife. 


Yet,  O  stars,  your  quivering  shafts  unheeding 

On  these  tangled  human  sorrows  smite ; 
Merciless  stars  1  that  on  hearts  crushed  and 
bleeding 
Pour  the  sharp  stings  of  your  bleak  cold 
light. 

Yet,  O  sea,  that  glittering  breast  is  heaving, 
All  unconscious  of  the  life  it  rears. 

Shouting  in  the  mirth  of  its  bereaving. 
Laughing  o'er  a  thousand  widows'  tears. 

No  !  I  ask  not  for  a  life  high  lifted 
O'er  the  changeful  passions  of  mankind, 

Undistracted,  self-contained,  and  gifted 
With  a  force  to  feebler  issues  blind. 

Rather  fill  my  soul  to  overflowing 

With  the  tide  of   this  world's  grief  and 
wrong; 
Let  me  s\iffer ;  though  it  be  in  knowing. 

Suffering  thus,  I  am  not  wholly  strong. 

Let  what  grandeur  crown  the  life  of  others, 
Let  what  light  on  lone  endurance  shine ; 

I  will  set  myself  beside  my  brothers. 
And  their  toils  and  troubles  shall  be  mine! 
Specutor.  W.  WaLSHAM  BeDPORDl 


IN  MEMORIAM  — BISHOP  FRASER. 

Into  that  great,  strong  city  of  strong  men, 
Whose  pavements  ring  with  ever-passiog 
feet. 
One  of  the  strongest  will  not  come  again. 
Where  all  those  thousands  meet 

Often  will  they  who  loved  his  honest  face  — 

That  face  that  lightened  many  a  weary  day -^ 
Think  of  him  sadly  in  his  resting-place 
In  Berkshire  far  away. 

God,  who  didst  myt  him,  love  is  waxing  cold; 

Sorely  we  neea  true  servants  of  thy  Sob  ; 
Forgive  us,  if  less  firmly  than  of  old 
We  say,  thy  will  be  done. 

Yet  with  thanksgiving  shall  our  cold  hearts  bora 
For  him  thou  takest  when  we  need  him  most. 

Thanking  thee  more  the  deeper  that  we  learn 
And  know  what  we  have  lost. 
Spectator.  W.  R.  H. 


Laughing  Life  cries  at  the  feast, — 
Craving  Death  cries  at  the  door,  — 

<*  Fish,  or  fowl,  or  fatted  beast  ?  "  ~ 
"  Come  with  me,  thy  feast  is  o'er."— 

"  Wreathe  the  violets."— "Watch  them  f  ade."- 

" I  am  sunlight."  —  "I  am  shade  : 

I  am  the  sun-burying  west."-^ 

*•  I  am  pleasure."  —  "  I  am  rest : 

Come  with  me,  for  I  am  best." 

Christina  Rosssttl 


SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE. 


SIS 


From  The  Edinburgh  Review. 
SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE.* 

Coleridge  has  hitherto  found  no  biog- 
rapher. His  work,  like  his  career,  was 
iocomplete.  De  Quiocey  says,  half  in 
jest,  that  opium-eaters  finish  nothing,  and 
Coleridge's  writings  are  either  unfinished, 
or  "  prolegomena  "  to  some  greater  plan. 
His  thoughts  are  scattered,  like  Sibylline 
leaves,  to  the  winds,  and  no  hand  can  now 
piece  together  the  detached  fragments. 
The  same  destiny  of  incompleteness  pur- 
sued him  after  death.  Green,  his  literary 
executor,  died  without  concluding  his 
task ;  only  one  volume  of  Gillman's  *'  Life  *' 
ever  appeared  ;  Cottle's  gossiping  **  Rem- 
iniscences," Carrlyon's  "  Early  Years  and 
Late  Reflections,"  Allsop's  **  Letters  and 
Correspondence,"  De  Quincey's  brilliant 
biographical  notices,  touch  only  on  isolated 
portions  of  his  career;  Mr.  Traill's  skil- 
ful sketch  makes  no  pretension  to  com- 
pleteness. It  is  the  more  remarkable  that 
no  complete  biography  of  Coleridge  has 
appeared,  because  both  his  life  and  char- 
acter offer  points  for  artistic  portraiture. 
In  his  career  little  is  to  be  found  of  that 
prose  which  characterizes  the  lives  of 
many  men  of  letters.  It  is  romantic,  full 
of  contrasts  of  light  and  shade,  containing 
episodes  which  excite  contempt  and  pity, 
disgust  and  admiration. 

His  boyhood  was  passed  in  those  event- 
ful years  which,  like  the  surge  rolled  on 
shore  by  a  ground-swell,  foretold  the  fury 
of  the  revolutionary  tempest  yet  lingering 
beyond  the  horizon  ;  his  youth  and  man- 
hood in  the  very  centre  of  the  storm  ;  his 
old  age  among  the  ruins  it  had  caused. 
In  his*'  myriad-sided  "mind  were  reflected 
many  of  the  poetical,  critical,  religious, 
philosophical,  and  political  tendencies  of 
the  period.  Others  represent  this  or  that 
influence  more  fully ;  no  one  was  to  so 
great  an  extent  the  intellectual  epitome  of 
the  times  as  Coleridge.  His  position  was 
in  another  respect  peculiar.  He  was  in 
the  van  both  of  the  attack  and  the  defence. 
He  passed  over  from  the  philosophy  of 
Locke,  Hartley,  and  Hume  to  idealism, 
from  the  destructive  to  the  constructive 
side  of  politics,  from  scepticism  to  spirit- 

•  EnglUh  M«n  o/LttUri^  tdiUd  By  John  Morley,  — 
Coltridgt.    By  H.  D.  Traill.    London :  1884. 


ual  religion.  He  thus  sums  up  in  himself 
both  the  present  fury  and  the  subsequent 
e£Eect  of  the  storm.  He  is  at  once  the 
living  tradition  of  dispersed  illusions  and 
the  impersonation  of  a  new  creed.  With 
something  of  the  patriarchal  air  of  those 
who  knew  the  sweetness  of  life  before  the 
French  Revolution,  he  is  yet  intensely 
modern. 

His  influence  00  the  thoughts  of  culti- 
vated men  was  wide  and  varied.  Words- 
worth's saying  has  often  been  repeated, 
that  many  men  of  his  age  had  done  won- 
derful things,  but  that  Coleridge  was  the 
only  wonderful  man  he  had  ever  known. 
Southey,  no  lenient  critic,  considered  his 
mind  "infinitely,  and  ten  thousand  thou- 
sand fold;  the  mightiest  of  his  generation." 
De  Quincey  speaks  of  him  as  **  the  largest 
and  most  spacious  in^llect,  the  subtlest 
and  most  comprehensive,  in  my  judgment, 
that  has  yet  existed  among  men  "  He 
answered  to  Hazlitt's  **  idea  of  a  man  of 
genius."  Sir  Humphry  Davy  "  looked  to 
his  efforts,  as  to  the  efforts  of  a  creating 
being."  Charles  Lamb  saw  in  him  "  an 
archangel  —  a  little  damaged."  Scott, 
Byron,  Irving,  Christopher  North,  and 
even  Carlyle,  acknowledged  the  magic  of 
his  influence.  Arnold  considered  him  the 
greatest  intellect  that  England  had  pro- 
duced within  his  memory.  Hare  speaks 
of  him  as  "the  true  sovereign  of  modern 
English  thought."  Sterling  and  Maurice 
and  Cardinal  Newman  are  agreed  that  he 
breathed  a  new  life  into  spiritual  ideas, 
and  deepened  and  freshened  the  current 
of  religious  thought.  Lastly,  may  be 
quoted  the  striking  testimony  of  Mill : 
"No  Englishman,  Bentham  excepted, has 
left  his  impress  so  deeply  in  the  opinions 
and  mental  tendencies  of  those  among  us 
who  attempt  to  enlighten  practice  by  phil- 
osophical meditation." 

Political  prophecy  must  be  based,  ac- 
cording to  Bacon,  on  the  study  of  the 
speculative  opinions  of  the  day.  On  this 
ground  Mill  foretold  for  Coleridge  a  post- 
humous fame  which  in  splendor  should 
far  exceed  his  immediate  reputation. 
Many  of  the  conflicts,  bequeathed  to  their 
successors  by  the  generation  to  which 
Coleridge  belonged,  are  being  fought  on 
lines  which   he  traced ;  yet  bis  name  is 
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rarely  roeotioDed.  Some  reasons  for  this 
comparative  obscurity  are  obvious.  His 
teacbiug  was  mainly  oral;  bis  sayings 
passed  into  circulation  without  that  im- 
press of  his  image  and  superscription 
which  printing  stamps  on  the  coinage  of 
the  brain.  He  has  been  called  **the 
greatest  seminal  mind  **  of  his  generation ; 
bnt  he  sowed  broadcast,  not  in  drills. 
His  books  are  as  unattractive  as  his  voice 
was  fascinating.  He  who  instructs  the 
world  must  use  the  world's  dialect;  but 
involved  sentences,  algebraical  formulas, 
approximate  expressions,  and  a  technical 
phraseology,  which  Swift  would  have  de- 
nounced as  Babylonish,  repel  even  stu- 
dents from  his  philosophy.  His  thoughts 
are  in  matter  suggestive  beyond  those  of 
other  men;  but  in  form  they  are  often 
jottings  in  the  margins  of  favorite  books. 
In  much  of  his  work  he  was  anticipated, 
or  his  name  overshadowed,  by  the  great 
German  thinkers.  Judged  merely  as  an 
interpreter  of  their  philosophy,  he  is  sur- 
passed in  clearness  and  grace  by  Cousin 
and  the  French  school.  He  had  not  the 
genius  of  system ;  but  his  reputation  suf- 
fered less  from  this  defect  than  from  his 
independence.  No  political  party,  no 
school  of  philosophy,  no  religious  sect, 
can  claim  him  unreservedly  as  their  own. 
He  supported  his  political  conclusions 
with  arguments  which  both  sides  distrust- 
ed ;  while  he  tolerated  no  opinions  or  in- 
stitutions merely  on  the  ground  of  their 
existence,  he  wholly  excluded  the  people 
from  government.  To  him  religion  and 
philosophy  seemed  inextricably  connect- 
ed, but  his  services  were  acceptable  to 
neither.  His  philosophy  moved  in  places 
too  deep  and  high  for  the  English  mind, 
and  be  was  called  a  mystic.  The  princi- 
ples on  which  his  own  devotional  feelings 
enabled  him  to  found  a  spiritual  religion 
led  others  into  unbelief  or  destructive 
scepticism.  Never  a  partisan,  he  neither 
awakened  uncompromising  enthusiasm, 
nor  made  bis  name  a  rallying-point.  Thus 
be  founded  no  school,  though  he  taught 
the  teachers  of  many. 

The  philosophy  of  Locke  —  clear,  sen- 
sible, practical  —  struck  its  roots  deeply 
in  the  congenial  soil  of  the  eighteenth 
century.    A  mechanical,  utilitarian  spirit 
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everywhere  pervaded;  society  banished 
enthusiasm  from  religion,  politics,  and 
literature,  and  took  its  ease.  As  the  cen- 
tury progressed,  two  new  forces,  the  sci- 
entific and  the  industrial,  breathed  fresh 
life  into  the  nation.  Manufacture  and 
agriculture,  and  with  them  population, 
advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds.  lo  En- 
gland material  progress  affected  politics 
more  silently  than  in  France  or  in  Amer- 
ica; but  its  influence  was  scarcely  less 
deep.  Equally  strong  was  the  scientific 
impulse.  Science,  satirized  by  Butler, 
ridiculed  by  Swift,  Arbuthnot,  and  Pope, 
shook  off  its  dilettantism,  and  became  a 
power.  The  period  was  the  seedtime  of 
theories  on  the  continuity  of  human  prog- 
ress; it  witnessed  the  first  attempts  to 
explore  scientifically  our  complex  civiliza- 
tion. The  mental  attitude  of  inquirers 
became  scientific ;  clearness  was  demand- 
ed; antiquity  as  well  as  authority  was 
thrust  aside;  where  no  light  could  be 
procured  reality  was  denied;  whatever 
was  inexplicable  was  pronounced  worthy 
of  destruction.  To  every  form  of  national 
life  science  and  industrial  development 
gave  impulse  or  direction;  alone  or  in 
combination  they  changed  the  current  of 
contemporary  thought.  It  has  been  said 
that  Coleridge  represented  the  character- 
istic  tendencies  of  the  day.  He  labored 
to  convert  criticism  into  a  science,  to 
found  a  philosophy  of  history;  he  coa>- 
bated  that  literary  bigotry,  confirmed  by 
social  panic,  which  confounded  novelty 
with  subversion.  But  the  remark  is  best 
illustrated  from  politics,  religion,  and  po- 
etry. Politically  the  new  forces  threat- 
ened  the  existing  organization  of  society. 
In  France  a  terrible  grandeur  is  given  to 
the  work  of  destruction  by  the  concen- 
trated enthusiasm  of  unanimity.  Amid 
the  crash  of  the  falling  edifice  of  Cborcb 
and  State,  no  doubt  impaired  Coleridge's 
confidence  in  the  new  Apocalypse.  Then 
succeeded  despondency ;  and  finally  the 
confession  **the  old  was  better.*'  The 
shock  drove  him  to  conservatism;  btttit 
was  conservatism  of  a  new  type.  He  still 
submitted  established  institutions  and  re- 
ceived opinions  to  the  teat  of  scientific 
inquiry ;  but  his  object  was  to  justify  their 
continuance  by  demonstrating  the  livtog 
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valae  of  the  priodples  they  embodied. 
Before  the  eighteenth  century  philosophy 
and  science  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  theology;  now  they  renounced  their 
allegiance.  Churchmen  either  struggled 
to  maintain  the  alliance  or  accentuated 
the  hostility.  The  one  school  dismissed 
a  priori  arguments  for  the  existence  of 
God,  and  substituted  for  the  vividness  of 
the  anthropomorphic  conception  the  im- 
palpable figment  of  a  First  Cause.  They 
condemned  belief  in  the  spiritual  world  as 
fanatical,  authenticated  Christianity  by 
miracles,  treated  morality  as  the  synonym 
of  worldly  prudence,  not  as  the  indication 
of  the  hidden  laws  of  spiritual  being. 
The  other  school  opposed  the  Church  to 
the  world,  banished  esthetic  culture,  sev- 
ered religion  from  philosophy,  science, 
art,  and  literature.  They  kept  alive  the 
dying  embers  of  religious  fervor,  but  at 
heavy  cost.  Their  creed  was  hard,  nar- 
row, unintellectual;  their  God  a  gloomy 
tyrant.  Coleridge  was  too  honest  and 
too  logical  an  inquirer  to  accept  in  its 
entirety  the  teaching  of  either  school.  He 
had  no  **  negative  capability."  Yet,  if  he 
doubted,  his  doubt  was  of  the  mind,  not 
of  the  will ;  he  was  attracted  by  no  love 
of  singularity.  His  own  personal  experi- 
ences drove  him  from  Unitarianism,  and 
possibly  skepticism,  to  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. Having  stood  both  within  and 
without  the  circle  of  Christianity,  he 
struggled  during  the  last  thirty  years  of 
his  life  to  spiritualize  philosophy,  and  har- 
monize it  with  a  spiritual  religion,  which 
recognized  the  continuity  of  human  prog- 
ress, excluded  no  phase  of  human  life,  and 
left  untouched  no  side  of  human  nature. 
In  the  poetry  both  of  man  and  of  nature, 
he  struck  the  new  note  with  no  faltering 
hand.  Pope  treats  nature  as  a  mighty 
plan  of  which  the  great  First  Cause  was 
the  author.  To  her  charms  he  is  blind ; 
he  is  never  a  lover,  rarely  even  an  ad- 
mirer. But,  as  the  century  advanced, 
poetry  passed  from  court  and  city  into  a 
larger  and  purer  air,  which  inspired  a 
stronger  feeling  for  the  natural  world  than 
the  faded  sentimentalism  of  pastorals  or 
the  dainty  interest  of  scholars;  Mopsus 
and  Menalcas  proved  not  to  be  the  real 
inhabitants  of   rural  districts.    The   re- 


volt against  artificial  conventionalities  of 
representation,  the  growing  sympathy  with 
rustic  life,  the  spell  of  the  law  of  nature, 
led  men  to  invest  nature  with  mortal  at- 
tributes and  worship  in  her  sequestered 
shrines.  The  idea  of  nature  as  a  living 
personal  being  inspired  the  reverence  of 
Wordsworth,  stirred  the  introspective 
mind  of  Coleridge,  and  culminated  in  the 
sensuous  passion  of  Keats.  But  it  was 
the  subjective  side  of  the  poetical  move- 
ment which  Coleridge  most  strongly  repre- 
sented. Pope  studied  men  rather  than 
mankind,  classes  not  humanity.  His  was 
a  critical  interest  in  fashionable  persons 
of  the  day.  But  Cowper  and  Burns  were 
poets  of  the  people.  Their  sympathy 
with  suffering  is  passionate;  they  raise 
their  cry  against  oppression,  stir  the  poor 
to  a  sense  of  their  own  dignity,  value  at 
their  true  worth  the  gold  and  guinea  stamp. 
It  was  but  a  short  step  further  to  the  con- 
ception of  universal  humanity,  the  broth- 
erhood of  nations  which  Coleridge  hoped 
to  see  realized  in  the  French  Revolution. 
Didactic  poetry  contented  a  cold  philo- 
sophical age.  But  amid  the  stir  and  fer- 
ment of  Coleridge's  day,  when  men 
thought  and  felt  intensely,  lyric  verse  at 
once  found  her  cradle  and  held  her  festi- 
val. 

Coleridge's  literary  career  closely  re- 
flects the  external  facts  of  each  of  the 
three  periods  into  which  his  life  may  be 
divided.  The  poetical  period,  ending  in 
1799,  embraces  his  hopeful  youth;  the 
critical  period  from  1799  ^^  1 816  bears  the 
impress  of  his  desultory  manhood;  the 
theological  period  extends  from  18 16  to 
1834,  when,  after  his  self-conquest,  he  de- 
voted himself  almost  exclusively  to  studies 
which  had  always  riveted  his  attention. 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  was  born  at 
the  vicarage  of  Ottery  St.  Mary's  on 
October  21,  1772.  His  father,  the  Rev. 
John  Coleridge,  vicar  of  the  parish,  and 
head  master  of  the  grammar  school,  was  a 
simple,  kindly  man  of  the  type  of  Parson 
Adams,  a  Hebrew  scholar,  and  the  author 
of  several  unsalable  works.  He  was 
twice  married.  By  his  second  wife,  Anne 
Bowden,  he  had  ten  children,  of  whom  the 
youngest  was  Samuel  Taylor. 

Young  Coleridge  "never,"  as  he  writes 
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of  hirnse]!,  "  thought  as  a  child,  never  had 
the  language  o£  a  child ; "  he  dreamed 
away  his  childhood  with  **  Tom  Hicka- 
thrift,"  "Jack  the  Giant  Killer,"  and  the 
seven  champions  of  Christendom.  Living 
much  with  his  elders,  he  turned  "from 
life  in  motion  to  life  in  thought  and  sensa- 
tion." His  sister  Ann  was  his  "  playmate 
when  we  were  both  clothed  alike."  With 
her  death  the  chief  link  with  home  was 
severed.     Yet  the  memory  of  his 

sweet  birthplace,  and  the  old  church  tower 
Whose  bells,  the  poor  man's  only  music,  rang 
From  morn  to  evening  all  the  hot  fair  day, 

stirred  him  throughout  life.  The  river 
Otter  was  his  favorite  haunt  and  refuge. 
In  a  passion  he  once  attacked  his  brother 
Frank  with  a  knife.  To  escape  a  flogging 
he  ran  away  along  the  river  bank,  till,  tired 
and  terrified,  he  lay  down  by  the  stream, 
and  slept  through  a  rough  October  night. 
Of  all  those  scenes  of  childhood  which 
stole  into  his  mind  as  he  lay  dying,  like 
''breezes  from  the  spice  islands,"  the 
Otter  was  the  most  vivid  impression. 
After  the  lapse  of  "many  various  fated 
years,"  he  never  closed  his  eyes 

amid  the  sunny  ray. 
But  straight  with  all  their  tints  thy  waters  rise, 
Thy  crossing  plank,  thy  marge  with  willows 

gray. 
And  bedded  sand  that,  veined  with  various 

dyes, 

Gleamed  through  thy  bright  transparence. 

Among  these  surroundings  he  grew  up 
a  solitary,  self-concentrated,  passionate 
child,  gifted  with  a  prbdigious  memory, 
but  vain,  dreamy,  desultory. 

In  1781  his  father  died.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  entered  Christ's  Hospital. 
The  school  was  a  a  rough  nursing-mother. 
It  was  now  that  he  commenced  his  life- 
long friendship  with  Charles  Lamb.  Un- 
der Field  lower  schoolboys  lived  "  careless 
as  birds,"  and  Coleridge  was  free  to  in 
dulge  his  passion  for  miscellaneous  read- 
ing. He  commanded  an  unlimited  supply 
of  books.  Wandering  alone  through 
London  streets,  he  was  mistaken  for  a 
pickpocket,  when  he  imagined  himself 
"Leander  swimming  the  Hellespont." 
His  captor  was  sufficiently  interested  in 
his  prisoner  to  subscribe  for  him  to  a 
library.  He  soon  exhausted  the  cata- 
logue. "  My  whole  being,"  he  says, "  was 
to  crumple  myself  up  in  a  sunny  corner, 
and  read,  read,  read."  Before  his  fif- 
teenth year,  poetry,  history,  and  novels 
had  become  insipid,  metaphysics  and  the- 
ology alone  interested  him.  He  loved  to 
reason  "  high," 
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On  Providence,  foreknowledge,  will  and  fate, 
Fix'd  fate,  free-will,  foreknowledge  absolute, 

with  any  "passenger  dressed  in  black" 
whom  he  could  arrest  in  the  street.     Nor 
did  he  neglect  his  classics.     Middleton, 
then  a  Grecian,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta,  found   the    lower-school    boy,    his 
breeches  unbuttoned,  his  shoes  down  at 
heel,  reading    Virgil    in    play-boars    for 
pleasure.      He  reported  the  fact  to   the 
head  master.     Henceforward  he  was  un- 
der the  eye  and  hand  of  Bowyer,  wboro  be 
describes  as  the  "  Hercules   Fureos  of 
the  Phlogistic  sort."    Though  Coleridge 
received  many  a  flogging  from  the  doctor, 
with  a  cut  thrown  in  for  his  ugliness,  be 
respected  the  sound  sense  of  the  stern 
disciplinarian.     From  him  he  learned  to 
appreciate  simplicity,  to  abominate  Par- 
nassus, Hippocrene,  and  Pierian  springs. 
His  attempt  to  escape  from  Christ's  Hos- 
pital   as    a    cobbler's    apprentice    failed 
ignominiously.      But   Crispin   soon  gave 
place  to  Luke  as  his  patron   saint.    He 
became  "wild  to  be  apprenticed  to  a  sur- 
geon.    English,  Latin,  yea,  Greek  books 
of  medicine  read  I   incessantly."    From 
physiology  he  passed  to  Voltaire's  "  Phil- 
osophical  Dictionary,"  and  posed  as  an 
infidel.       For  once    Bowyer    forgot    bis 
maxim.  Nihil   est  intelUciu    nisi  prius 
in  sensH  —  "  You   must  lay  it  in  at  the 
tail  before  you  can  get  it  into  the  head" 
—  and  tried  to  flog  infidelity  out  of  Cole- 
ridge.    To  this  period   belongs  Lamb's 
sketch  of  Coleridge,  "  logician,  metaphy- 
sician, bard,"  the  "inspired  charity-hloy,** 
the  "young   Mirandula"   who  entranced 
passers-by  as  he   unfolded  "in  his  deep 
and  sweet  intonations   the  mysteries  of 
lamblichus  and    Plotinus."     His   learn- 
ing and  originality,  his  "  tall  and  striking 
person,"    records    another    schoolfellow, 
**  commanded  the  deference  of  his  com- 
panions."   Always   at   the    head  of  his 
class,  he  was  indefinitely  beyond  them  in 
miscellaneous  reading.      For  mathemat- 
ics he   had   no  taste,    "The  neglect  of 
them,"  said  Roger  Bacon, "  is  the  work  of 
Satan,"  and  to  Coleridge  they  would  have 
afforded    invaluable    training.      He   had 
now   burst  forth  into  the  exuberance  of 
animal  spirits.     Of  common  prudence  be 
was  ignorant.     He  swam  the  New  River 
in  his  clothes,  and  remained  in  them  till 
night  with  the  result  that  "  full  half  the 
time    from    seventeen   to    eighteen"  he 
"passed  in  the  sick  ward  of  Christ's  Hos- 
pital, afflicted  with  jaundice  and  rheumatic 
fever."     Now  began  his  "era  of  love," 
From  metaphysics  and  theologv  he  turned 
to   poetry.     Whether   Bowles  s   soooets 
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contributed  so  powerfully  to  the  change 
as  Coleridge  afterwards  imagined  may  be 
fairly  questioned. 

In  February,  1791,  he  entered  at  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge.  Middleton,  to  whom 
he  owed  his  first  introduction  to  Bow- 
yer  and  Bowles's  sonnets,  was  still  at 
Pembroke  College.  Under  his  influence 
Coleridge's  university  career  opened  well. 
But  his  interest  was  soon  diverted  to  poli- 
tics. He  devoured  every  pamphlet  that 
appeared,  repeating  in  the  evening  what  he 
had  read  in  the  morning.  In  1793  he 
threw  away  all  chance  of  a  fellowship  by 
avowing  himself  a  Unitarian,  and  narrowly 
escaped  expulsion  from  his  college  for 
cheering  Frend  on  his  trial  before  the 
university  authorities. 

Middleton  had  now  left  Cambridge; 
Coleridge's  political  and  religious  views 
jarred  with  his  surroundings ;  he  had  been 
twice  disappointed  in  university  competi- 
tions; he  had  contracted  some  trifling 
debts ;  he  had  been  refused  by  Miss  Mary 
Evans,  "quam  afflictum  et  perdite  ama- 
bam,  yea,  even  to  anguish."  During  the 
October  term,  1793,  in  an  aimless  6t  of 
despondency,  he  wandered  up  to  London 
and  enlisted  in  the  15th  Dragoons.  The 
episode  is  employed  by  Charles  Lloyd  in 
his  novel  of  *' Edmund  Oliver."  Ulti- 
mately his  friends  procured  his  dis- 
charged, and  he  returned  to  Cambridge. 

In  June,  1794,  he  started  on  a  walking 
tour  in  Wales,  taking  Oxford  on  his  way. 
At  Balliol  he  was  introduced  to  Southey. 
Both  young  men  were  poets,  philoso- 
phers, and  enthusiasts  for  the  French  Rev- 
olution. Southey,  like  his  contemporary 
Landor,  signified  his  republicanism  by 
his  dress.  Coleridge,  who  was  two  years 
older  than  Southey,  embraced  the  new 
doctrines  with  equal  ardor.  His  wide 
reading,  fertile  imagination,  and  charm  of 
voice  and  manner  made  him  a  fascinating 
companion.  Among  the  airy  creations  of 
bis  brain  was  the  project  of  pantisocracy, 
or  emigration  to  America.  Cowley  in- 
tended to  retire  to  the  New  World  with 
his  books.  Plotinus  asked  Gallienus  to 
grant  him  a  deserted  town  in  Campania 
which  he  might  people  with  philosophers. 
But  the  modern  pantisocrats  were  to  re- 
claim the  forest,  build  for  themselves,  till 
the  ground,  and  yet  find  time  for  poetry; 
they  were  to  combine  the  innocence  of  the 
patriarchal  age  with  the  refinements  of 
European  civilization.  Southey  was  fas 
cinated  with  the  idea.  In  America  he 
could  sit  unelbowed  by  kings  and  aris- 
tocrats. The  garden  of  Eden  was  to  be 
renewed  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehan- 


na. Coleridge  selected  the  river  partly 
for  its  association  with  Wyoming,  partly 
for  the  poetic  sonorousness  of  the  name. 
Of  its  exact  position  he  was  uncertain. 
**  It  is  a  grand  river  in  America,''  was  his 
reply  to  geographical  inquirers.  Before 
the  two  pantisocrats  parted,  they  had 
agreed  to  meet  at  Bristol  to  arrange  the 
details  of  the  scheme.  They  already  had 
two  companions,  Robert  Lovell,a  poetical 
Quaker,  and  George  Burnett,  the  son  of  a 
Somersetshire  yeoman.  Favel  and  Le 
Grice,  two  Christ's  Hospital  boys  of  nine- 
teen, and  Shadrach  Wjeeks,  the  servant 
lad  of  Southey's  aunt,  also  became  pantis- 
ocrats. *'Shad  goes  with  us;  he  is  my 
brother,"  announced  Coleridge  in  capital 
letters.  They  hoped  that  Dr.  Priestley 
might  join  the  party.  Five  more  recruits 
and  two  thousand  pounds  were  still  re- 
quired. Southey  and  Coleridge  were  to 
work  hard  to  procure  both.  Lovell  was 
married  to  Mary  Fricker,  the  daughter  of 
a  Bristol  sugar-boiler ;  Coleridge,  Southey, 
and  Burnett  proposed  to  three  of  her  un- 
married sisters.  Burnett  was  refused  by 
Martha  Fricker;  but  Coleridge  became 
engaged  to  Sara,  and  Southey  to  Edith. 
In  October  Coleridge  returned  to  Cam- 
bridge to  finish  his  *' Translations  from 
Modern  Latin  Poets,"  for  which  he  had 
already  secured  subscribers.  It  was  now 
that  he  published  '*The  Fall  of  Robes- 
pierre." But  he  found  it  hard  to  recruit 
pantisocrats  among  men  who  fled  from 
him  because  they*' could  not  answer  for 
their  sanity  sitting  beside  a  mad  man  of 
genius."  His  wild  talk  at  last  drew  forth 
the  remonstrance  of  the  master;  Cole- 
ridge declared  himself  **  neither  Jacobin 
nor  Democrat,  but  Pantisocrat,  and  for- 
ever left  the  friendly  cloisters  and  happy 
groves  of  quiet,  ever-honored  Jesus  Col- 
lege, Cambridge." 

The  Christmas  of  1794  Coleridge  spent 
in  London,  writing  neither  to  Southey  nor 
to  Sara  Fricker.  He  would  not,  Southey 
believed,  have  returned  to  Bristol  if  be 
had  not  been  fetched  back.  For  the  at- 
tractions of  his  conversation,  the  landlord 
of  the  Cat  and  Salutation,  in  Newgate 
Street,  offered  him  free  quarters.  There 
he  spent  his  evenings  with  Charles  Lamb 
in  speculating  "on  golden  days  to  come 
on  earth,"  and  "drinking  egg-hot,  and 
smoking  Oronooko."  At  last  Southey 
came  himself  to  London,  and  brought 
Coleridge  back  to  Bristol.  To  this  cir- 
cumstance Coleridge  probably  alluded 
when  he  told  De  Quincey  that  his  mar- 
riage was  "  not  his  own  deliberate  act,  but 
was  in  a  manner  forced  upon  his  sense  of 
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honor  by  the  scrupulous  Southey,  who 
insisted  that  he  had  fi^one  too  far  io  his 
attentions  to  Miss  Fricker  for  any  hon- 
orable retreat." 

Neither  pantisocracy  nor  marriage  was 
feasible  without  money.  Southey  had 
been  introduced  by  Lovell  to  Cottle,  the 
Bristol  publisher:  — 

Not  he  whom  the  Edda  made  famous, 

But  Joseph  of  Bristol,  the  brother  of  Amos. 

Cottle  now  offered  Southey  fifty  guineas 
for  "Joan  of  Arc,'*  and  Coleridge  thirty 
guineas  for  a  volume  of  poems,  many  of 
them  as  yet  unfinished.  Even  with  this 
success,  lecturing  offered  speedier  pros- 
pects of  money-making.  The  two  friends 
determined  to  give  courses.  Coleridge 
chose  political  and  moral  subjects.  His 
third  and  fourth  lectures,  delivered  in 
February,  1795,  were  published  as  **Con- 
ciooes  ad  Populum/'  two  others  appeared 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Plot  Discovered." 
These  anti-Pittite  harangues  rivalled  in 
their  violence  the  language  of  Muir  or 
Palmer.  Coleridge's  next  course  was 
theological.  Both  sets  of  lectures  were 
profitable.  Had  he  possessed  ordinary 
resolution,  he  might  have  secured  inde- 
pendence; but  his  vacillation,  which 
showed  itself  in  his  walk,  was  fatal  to  suc- 
cess. His  carelessness  in  dress  attested 
the  irregularity  of  his  character.  At 
school  he  was  a  sloven ;  at  college  his 
torn  gown  provoked  the  jeers  of  under- 
graduates and  the  reproof  of  the  master; 
as  a  dragoon  he  recognized  his  carbine  by 
its  accumulations  of  rust.  Without  the 
power  of  self-direction,  he  already  showed 
a  lawlessness  which  differed  from  the 
eccentricity  of  genius.  Whether  his  en- 
gagement was  to  dine,  lecture,  or  complete 
stipulated  work,  he  was  equally  unreliable. 
During  these  early  months  of  1795  he  had 
become  deeply  attached  to  Sara  Fricker. 
Cottle,  despairing  of  the  poems  for  which 
he  had  paid  in  advance,  offered  Coleridge 
a  guinea  and  a  half  for  every  hundred 
lines  which  he  wrote  after  completing  his 
undertaking.  The  offer  seemed  a  gold 
mine.  Secure  of  a  livelihood,  he  married 
Sara  Fricker  on  October  4,  1795.  Io  a 
tiny  cottage  at  Clevedon,  he  wrote  verses 
to  his  wife,  which  at  least  prove  his  happi- 
ness. Meanwhile  the  transatlantic  dream 
faded  before  the  realities  of  life.  Southey 
was  the  first  to  abandon  the  scheme. 
Coleridge's  pantisocratic  ardor  had  al- 
ready cooled ;  but  he  chose  to  denounce 
Southey  in  language  so  unmeasured  as 
to  create  a  quarrel  between  the  two 
friends. 


Early  in  1796  Coleridge  once  more  set- 
tled in  Bristol.     Innumerable  plans  were 
before  him,  but  no  definite  object.      He 
read  Cottle  a  list  of  eighteen  works*  sev- 
eral of  them  in  quarto,  which  he  had  re- 
solved to  write.     Dilatory,  unmethodical, 
fastidious,  he  was  ill  suited  to  be  an  author 
by  trade.    Of  all  his  projects,  the  Watch- 
man^ *'a  miscellany,  which  was  to  supply 
the  place  of  a  newspaper,  review,    and 
annual  register,"  was  the  wildest     M^ith 
characteristic  impetuosity,  he  left  Bristol, 
in  January,  1796,  to  canvass  for  subscrib- 
ers.    His  narrative  of  his  tour  is  ioimi- 
tably  told  in  the  **  Biographia  Literaria.** 
Unbusinesslike  though  he  was,  no  better 
canvasser  could  have  been  found ;     bis 
brilliant  conversation  proved  an  admirable 
advertisement.     He   returned  to  Bristol 
with  a  thousand  names  on  his  list.     The 
first  number  of  the  Watchman  appeared 
on  March  i ;  the  tenth  and  last  on  May 
13.     From   the  first  it  satisfied  no  ODe« 
He  lost  five  hundred  orthodox  subscribers 
by  an  article  on  fasting,  prefaced  with  the 
text,  '*  Wherefore  my  bowels  shall  sound 
like  a  harp."     He  disgusted  his  reirolii- 
tionary  supporters  by  advocating  the  gag- 
ging bills. 

The  publication  of  his  poems,  and  the 
collapse  of  the  Watchman^  left  him  again 
in  uncertainty.  All  his  plans  failed ;  he 
was  *'  in  a  quickset  hedge  of  embarrass- 
ments." From  pecuniary  difiiculties  he 
was  unexpectedly  relieved.  Charles  Lloyd« 
the  son  of  a  Birmingham  banker,  who 
preferred  literature  to  business,  proposed 
to  come  and  live  with  Coleridge.  The 
offer  was  accepted,  and  Coleridge  moved 
to  Kingsdown,  where  his  son  Hartley  was 
born.  He  did  not  stay  there  long.  A 
tanner  named  Poole,  a  rich  bachelor  of 
literary  tastes,  living  in  an  old-fashioned 
house  at  Nether  Stowey,  near  Bridgwater, 
was  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  trailing 
to  raise  an  annuity  for  Coleridge,  Poole 
offered  him  a  house  near  his  own  under 
the  Quantock  Hills.  To  Nether  Stowey, 
Coleridge,  with  his  wife  and  child  and 
Lloyd,  removed  at  the  end  of  1796.  Here 
were  spent  some  of  the  happiest  and  most 
productive  months  of  his  life.  Here  Bar- 
nett  lived  almost  entirely  with  him;  here 
he  entertained  Thelwall;  here,  shortly 
after  the  domestic  tragedy  which  marred 
their  lives,  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  were 
his  guests ;  here,  later,  Hazlitt  was  Invited. 
Coleridge  busied  himself  with  French  and 
German  and  other  literary  work«  He 
contributed  revolutionary  effusions  to  pa- 
pers apostrophized  in  the  **New  Moral* 
ity : "  — 
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Coariers  and  Stars,  seditioD's  evening  host  I 
Thou  Morning  Chronicle  and  Morning  Post. 

At  Sheridan's  request  he  coromeoced  a 
tragedy,  called  *'  Osorio."  He  was  diffi- 
dent of  his  powers.  Even  when  the  play 
was  finished,  he  submitted  it  to  the  judg- 
ment of  Bowles  and  Southey.  The  piece 
was  rejected  by  Sheridan ;  but  in  1813, 
through  the  influence  of  Byron,  it  was 
acted  at  Drury  Lane  under  the  title  of 
**  Remorse."  He  added  new  verses  to  the 
second  edition  of  his  **  Juvenile  Poems,'* 
which  appeared  in  1797.  A  few  poems 
were  inserted  by  Lamb  and  Lloyd.  This 
literary  partnership  probably  occasioned 
a  quarrel  between  the  three  friends,  which 
Coleridge  attributed  to  three  parodies 
written  by  him  upon  their  respective 
styles.  Lamb  wrote  Coleridge  a  bitterly 
ironical  letter,  and  Lloyd  left  his  house. 
To  compensate  the  loss  occasioned  by 
Lloyd*s  departure,  Coleridge  contemplated 
becoming  a  Unitarian  minister.  On  his 
Watchman  tour  he  had  united  preaching 
with  his  canvass.  His  (Ubut^^  a  preacher 
had  been  previously  made  at  Bath.  He 
drove  over  with  Cottle  from  Bristol,  re- 
fused to  wear  *'a  rag  of  the  woman  of 
Babylon,*'  mounted  the  pulpit  in  his  blue 
coat  and  white  waistcoat,  and  preached  on 
the  Corn  Laws  and  the  Hair  Powder  Tax. 
He  now  offered  himself  for  a  vacancy 
which  had  occurred  at  Shrewsbury.  Haz- 
litt,  whose  father  was  the  minister  of 
Wem,  a  neighboring  town,  saw  Coleridge 
arrive  by  the  coach  early  in  1798,  "a 
round-faced  man,  in  a  short  black  coat  like 
a  shooting-jacket,  which  hardly  seemed 
made  for  him,  talking  at  a  great  rate  to  his 
fellow-passengers.  He  did  not  cease  to 
talk,*'  adds  Hazlitt,  "  while  he  stayed,  nor 
has  he  since  that  I  know  of.**  To  hear 
him  preach,  Hazlitt  rose  before  daylight 
on  a  January  morning,  and  walked  ten 
miles  through  the  mud.    When  he  arrived, 

The  organ  was  playing  the  Hundredth  Psalm, 
and  when  it  was  done  Mr.  Coleridge  arose  and 
gave  out  his  text :  "  He  departed  again  into  a 
mountain  by  himself  alone."  As  be  gave  out 
this  text  his  voice  rose  like  a  steam  of  distilled 
perfumes,  and  when  he  came  to  the  last  two 
words,  which  he  pronounced  loud,  deep,  and 
distinct,  it  seemed  to  me  —  who  was  then  young 
•^  as  if  the  sound  had  echoed  from  the  bottom 
of  the  human  heart,  and  as  if  that  prayer 
might  have  floated  in  solemn  silence  through 
the  universe.  The  preacher  then  launched  into 
his  subject,  like  an  eagle  dallying  with  the 
wind,  ...  I  could  not  have  been  more  de- 
lighted if  I  had  heard  the  music  of  the  spheres. 
Poetry  and  Philosophy  had  met  together. 
Truth  and  Genius  had  embraced,  under  the 
eye  and  sanction  of  religion. 


Through  Pooled  Coleridge  had  been  in- 
troduced to  the  two  brothers  Josiah  and 
Thomas  Wedgwood.  At  this  crisis  of  his 
life,  they  oiSered  him  an  annuity  of  150/. 
a  year,  to  give  him  leisure  for  literature. 
Coleridge  accepted  the  offer,  refused  the 
invitation  to  Shrewsbury,  and  returned  to 
Nether  Stowey. 

Wordsworth  and  his  sister  were  now 
living  at  Alfoxden,  two  or  three  miles 
from  Coleridge.  In  1795,  after  months  of 
roving,  Wordsworth  settled  down  at  Race- 
down,  in  Dorsetshire.  There  Coleridge, 
who,  while  at  Cambridge,  had  been  de- 
lighted with  the  '*  Evening  Walk,**  made 
his  acquaintance.  The  two  poets  became 
firm  friends.  Each  had  traversed  fields 
of  thought  unknown  to  the  other.  Cole- 
ridge, conversant  with  philosophical  sys- 
tems, was  astonished  at  the  poetry  which 
Wordsworth  elicited  from  common  ob- 
jects. Wordsworth,  full  of  observations 
of  nature,  was  dazzled  by  his  friend's  in- 
tellectual display.  None  of  Coleridge's 
published  works  do  justice  to  the  range 
of  his  knowledge,  or  the  suggestiveness 
of  his  talk  in  the  days  when  be  still  be- 
lieved himself  to  be  a  spoilt  child  of  na- 
ture. His  mental  gifts,  then  in  their  full- 
est bloom,  were  enhanced  by  an  eloquent 
tongue ;  his  thoughts,  not  yet  monopo- 
lized by  "  metaphysics  at  a  loss,'*  did  not 
always  "wander  in  a  wilderness  of  moss." 
**  His  conversation  teems,**  wrote  Miss 
Wordsworth,  "with  soul,  mind, and  spirit. 
Then  he  is  so  benevolent,  so  good-tem- 
pered, and  cheerful ;  and,  like  William,, 
interests  himself  so  much  about  every 
little  trifle."  Miss  Wordsworth  at  first 
thought  him  plain,  but  as  soon  as  he 
spoke  she  forgot  his  "  wide  mouth,  thick 
lips,  bad  teeth,  and  longish,  loose,  half- 
curling,  rough  black  hair.**  "  His  com- 
plexion "  struck  Hazlitt  as  *'  clear,  and 
even  bright.  His  forehead  was  broad  and 
high*  I'ght  as  if  built  of  ivory,  with  large 
projecting  eyebrows,  and  his  eyes  rolling 
beneath  them  like  a  sea,  with  darkening 
lustre.  His  mouth  was  gross,  voluptu- 
ous, open,  eloquent;  his  chin,  good-hu- 
mored and  round;  but  his  nose,  the 
rudder  of  the  face,  the  index  of  the  will, 
was  small,  feeble."  To  be  near  Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth  moved  to  Alfoxden. 
They  roved  together  over  "  seaward  Quan- 
tock's  healthy  hills,"  or  loitered  "mid  her 
sylvan  coombs,"  "all  golden  with  the 
never-bloomless  furze,"  till  their  wander- 
ing habits,  revolutionary  sympathies,  and 
intimacy  with  Thelwall  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  the  government.  But  the  villagers 
had  no  fear  of   Coleridge;  he  was  "a 
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whirl-brain  that  talks  whatever  comes  up- 
permost ; "  the  more  silent  Wordsworth 
they  believed  to  be  **a  dark  traitor." 

Free  from  pecuniary  care,  and  in  the 
society  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge  reached 
suddenly  his  poetic  manhood.  His  best 
poetry  belongs  to  this  period.  **  Gene- 
vieve," "  Fears  in  Solitude,"  "  France," 
"Lewti."  "Frost  at  Midnight,"  "  Kubla 
Khan  ; "  the  first  part  of  **  Christabel," 
the  **  Ancient  Mariner,"  were  all  written 
before  the  summers  of  1797  and  1798. 
The  "Ancient  Mariner"  was  begun  as  a 
joint  poem  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  walk- 
ing tour,  A  friend's  dream  suggested  the 
idea  of  a  curse  for  the  commission  of  a 
crime.  Wordsworth,  who  had  been  read- 
ing Shelvocke's  "  Voyages,"  proposed  that 
the  crime  should  be  the  shooting  of  an 
albatross.  He  also  contributed  one  or 
two  single  lines.  As  the  poem  grew  in 
Coleridge's  hand,  they  thought  of  writing 
a  volume.  Each  was  to  write  in  his  pe- 
culiar vein;  but,  while  Wordsworth  pro- 
duced twenty-two  pieces,  Coleridge's  only 
contribution  of  importance  was  the  "An- 
cient Mariner,"  which  commenced  the 
volume.  Cottle  became  the  publisher, 
and  brought  out  the  poems  anonymously, 
under  the  title  of  "Lyrical  Ballads." 
Southey,  writing  to  William  Taylor,  says : 
"Coleridge's  ballad  of  the  *  Ancient  Mar- 
iner' is  the  clumsiest  attempt  at  German 
sublimity  I  ever  saw.  Many  of  the  oth- 
ers are  very  fine,  and  some  I  shall  read, 
on  the  same  principle  that  led  me  through 
*Trissino,'  whenever  I  am  afraid  of  writ- 
ing like  a  child  or  an  old  nurse."  The 
reviewers  and  the  public  shared  Southey's 
opinion.  No  one,  as  Wordsworth  said, 
seemed  to  understand  the  "Ancient  Mar- 
iner." A  few  copies  of  the  ballads  were 
sold,  chiefly  to  sailors,  who  thought  from 
the  principal  poem  that  they  were  a  col- 
lection of  sea-songs.  The  volume  was 
published  in  the  summer  of  ,1798,  and  in 
September  Coleridge  with  the  Words- 
worths  sailed  from  Yarmouth  to  Ham- 
burg. 

To  Coleridge's  boyhood  and  early  man- 
hood belongs  the  greater  part  of  his 
verse ;  his  career  as  a  poet  practically 
closes  in  1798.  The  second  part  of 
"  Christabel,"  the  "  Ode  to  Dejection," 
"Youth  and  Age,"  "Visionary  Hope," 
are  the  only  important  poems  of  his  later 
life. 

The  "  Juvenile  Poems  "  are  a  miscellane- 
ous collection  of  poetry  on  various  sub- 
jects. Their  autobiographical  interest 
exceeds  their  poetic  value.  They  chron- 
icle not  only  the  events  of  his  early  life, 


but  his  mental  progress.  As  a  child  he 
dreamec)  of  poetic  fame ;  at  school,  theol- 
ogy and  metaphysics,  subsequently  poli- 
tics, engrossed  his  interests.  The  three 
subjects  are  represented  in  the  "Juvenile 
Poems."  As  hope  or  despair  of  the  old 
world  predominates,  he  is  alternately  paD* 
tisocrat  or  revolutionist.  Now  his  eyes 
are  fixed  on  "peaceful  freedom's  undi- 
vided date;"  or  wander  "  where  Susqu^ 
hanna  pours  his  untamed  stream ; "  now, 
like  other  fiery  spirits,  he  hails  the  Revolu- 
tionary creed  as  a  divine  revelation.  His 
faith  in  the  unity  of  mankind  found  io  the 
Revolution  a  concrete  form  and  a  livio<; 
voice.  He  exults  in  the  gathering  storm 
which  shall  sweep  away  distinctions  of 
race,  caste,  and  rank.  In  that  mornini^  of 
hope  there  shone  before  him 

a  glorious  world 
Fresh  as  a  banner  bright,  unfurled 
To  music  suddenly. 

The  most  important  of  the  "Juvenile 
Poems,"  "Religious  Musings,"  forms  a 
curious  commentary  on  his  mind.  In  re- 
ligion he  is  a  Unitarian ;  Priestley  is  bis 
"  patriot,  saint,  and  sage,"  yet  the  poem 
is  elevated  by  the  deep  tone  of  religious 
awe,  which  eventually  changed  the  current 
of  his  ideas.  In  philosophy  he  is  a  nnate* 
rialist,  and  a  disciple  of  Hartley,  "wisest 
of  mortal  kind."  But,  above  all,  politics 
are  the  inspiration  of  the  poem.  The 
finest  passage  is  an  apostrophe  to  the 
"numberless  children  of  wreichedoeu" 
whom  he  bids  "  rest  awhile  "  and  await 
their  coming  deliverance.  He  sees  France 
quivering  with  the  effort  of  the  destined 
deliverer  to  burst  from  the  cell,  where  sits 

the  old  hag,  unconquerable,  boge, 
Creation's  eyeless  drudge,  black  Ruio. 

The  sonnets  glow  with  the  same  politi* 
cal  fervor.  He  glorifies  as  champions  of 
freedom  Kosciusko,  Erskine,  Priestley,  or 
attacks  Piit  as  the  Iscariot  of  his  country, 
or  laments  the  apostasy  of  Burke  — 

Whom  stormy  Pity  and  the  cherished  iare 
Of  Pomp,  and  proud  precipitance  of  soul 
Wildered  with  meteor  fires. 

Except  ID  metrical  skill,  his  early  poetry 
shows  little  sign  of  coming  power.  None 
of  the  "Juvenile  Poems  "rise  to  first-rate 
importance.  Passages  occur  of  vigorous 
invective ;  the  vocabulary  is  rich  and  some* 
times  picturesque;  but  much  is  stilted 
rhetoric.  .  Even  the  best  portions  are 
marred  by  extravagances  and  inequality. 
Coleridge  admitted  that  his  early  verse  is 
disfigured  by  a  profusion  of  double  epi- 
thets ;  nor  is  the  seotimeoC  less  effusive 
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than  the  lan^uaj^e.  His  artistic  seose 
does  not  yet  distinguish  between  bombast 
and  sublimity.  Striking  images  are  ruined 
by  ludicrous  associations.  He  still  in- 
dulges in  the  poetic  conventionalities 
which  Bowyer  and  his  own  matured  taste 
alike  condemned.  He  shouts  his  Revolu- 
tionary enthusiasm  with  a  noisy  passion, 
which  mistakes  violence  for  strength,  and 
slips  into  mere  declamation.  He  strikes 
a  note  which  is  beyond  his  power  of  sus- 
tained expression.  His  voice  shakes  with 
passion,  passes  beyond  control,  and  ends 
in  a  scream.  The  volume  contains  a  col- 
lection of  twelve  sonnets.  As  a  sonnet- 
eer Coleridge  completely  fails.  On  ex- 
treme fidelity  to  the  Italian  model  different 
values  may  be  attached ;  but  Coleridge 
openly  defies  all  the  rules  on  which  depend 
its  metrical  charms.  The  essentials  of 
the  sonnet  were  at  this  time  his  peculiar 
defects.     It  was  to  him  no 

pastime  to  be  bound 
Within  the  sonnet's  scanty  plot  of  ground. 

The  frame  is  measured;  the  picture 
brought  within  it  must  be  adequate  to  fill 
the  space,  complete  within  the  limit,  so 
finished  that  nothing  can  be  spared  or 
supplied.  It  need  not  close  with  a  flash 
like  an  epigram,  but  it  roust  not  expire 
from  inanition.  Coleridge's  sonnets  are 
deficient  in  subject  and  substance ;  his 
leading  ideas  are  either  inadequate  or  in- 
appropriate ;  where  he  should  be  sus- 
tained he  is  unequal ;  where  simple  he  is 
luxuriant;  he  substitutes  for  brevity  word- 
iness, for  self  restraint  violence;  instead 
of  rising  to  a  climax,  he  sinks  into  weak- 
ness. His  sonnets  display,  as  if  seen 
through  a  microscope,  the  characteristic 
defects  of  his  "Juvenile  Poems." 

The  chief  promise  is  the  skill  of  versi- 
fication. High  excellence  in  this  art  is 
rarely  attained  except  by  those  who  early 
show  the  possession  of  the  gift.  Cole- 
ridge's delicate  sense  of  verbal  harmony 
was  instinctive.  Wordsworth  calls  him 
"an  epicure  in  sound."  But  it  was  also 
elaborately  cultivated.  He  spent  days  in 
polishing.  No  Ivric  measure,  rhymed  or 
unrhymed,  was  left  untried.  He  proved 
the  musical  flexibility  of  our  language  by 
the  experimental  era  in  metre  which  he 
inaugurated.  From  Dryden  to  Cowper 
heroic  couplets  or  blank  verse  predomi- 
nated. So  long  as  satire  was  the  main 
region  of  poetry,  irregular  odes  were  re- 
garded as  little  more  than  exercises  in 
poetical  paces.  Coleridge  was  the  first  to 
bestow  attention  on  metrical  effect.  He 
weighs  the  tone  and  quantity  of  words  in 


scales  of  gold ;  but  his  peculiar  power 
lies  in  adapting  movement  to  feeling.  He 
seems  not  so  much  a  musician  as  a  musi- 
cal instrument  on  which  the  words  are 
played.  No  mere  imitation  of  syllabic 
metre  could  produce  the  same  result.  To 
all  but  great  masters  metrical  lawlessness 
is  dangerous;  in  his  hands  the  effect  is 
magical.  His  verse  has  nothing  of  metre 
but  the  charm ;  it  is  music  without  the 
notes.  Though  words  are  less  flexible 
than  sound,  and  musicians  necessarily 
surpass  poets  in  the  variety  of  their  airs, 
the  rival  art  has  never  produced  a  more 
perfect  union  of  sound  with  sense  than 
"  Christabel."  Some  of  his  early  poems, 
and  especially  the  **Ode  to  the  Pixies," 
give  promise  of  this  glorious  gift,  in  the 
use  of  which  Coleridge  in  his  prime  is 
unsurpassed. 

Both  in  date  and  merit  Coleridge's  love 
poetry  comes  midway  between  his  early 
productions  and  his  later  verse.  Cole- 
ridge has  neither  the  gaiety  of  Moore  nor 
the  gloom  of  Byron.  A  certain  voluptu- 
ous softness  was  characteristic  of  his  na- 
ture. Love  was  with  him  a  matter  of 
temperament.  It  is  easily  described,  be- 
cause little  modified  by  more  complex 
sympathies ;  it  is  poetry  ready  made.  But 
in  this  kind  of  poetry  Coleridge's  want 
of  self  restraint,  and  his  naive  craving 
for  sympathy  were  peculiarly  dangerous. 
Poetry  which  is  only  the  unchecked  ex- 
pression of  dreamy  tenderness  approaches 
sickliness.  It  is  wanting  in  masculine 
vigor,  and  incapable  of  rising  to  grandeur. 

To  a  little  later  date  belong  ''  Kubla 
Khan  "  and  "  Remorse."  Apart  from  the 
technical  perfection  of  its  fifty  lines,  its 
Oriental  gorgeousness  of  diction,  and  its 
metrical  fascination,  "  Kubla  Khan "  is 
almost  a  unique  triumph.  No  one  but 
Coleridge  has  ever  expressed  the  word- 
impressions  of  a  dream.  The  feat  is  one 
which  argues  his  special  possession  of 
poetic  power.  •*  The  Fall  of  Robespierre  " 
and  "  Remorse  "  were  Coleridge's  earliest 
dramatic  poems.  His  splendid  but  une- 
qual paraphrase  of  "  Wallenstein  "  was 
written  in  1799.  "Zapolya,"  an  imitation 
of  the  "  Winter's  Tale,"  appeared  in  1817. 
**  Remorse"  is  well  supplied  with  inci- 
dent; but  it  is  wanting  in  dramatic  move- 
ment, and  the  action  is  not  sufficiently 
developed  on  the  stage.  "Zapolya"  is 
altogether  a  weaker  play.  Yet  one  pas> 
sage,  where  Laska's  treason  is  revealed  to 
Sarolta  by 

that  fine  sense  which,  to  the  pure  in  heart. 
By  mere  oppugnancy  of  their  own  goodness 
Reveals  the  approach  of  evil, 
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more  sarely  than  "auspicioo's  hundred 
eyes/'  suggested  to  Scott  the  scene  of 
Alice  Bridgnorth  in  the  house  of  Cbif- 
finch. 

The  strongest  impulse  of  Coleridge's 
poetic  genius  continued  to  be  politics. 
But  the  expression  is  now  more  subdued, 
the  style  more  chastened ;  the  intemperate 
tone  of  the  pamphleteer  appears  more 
rarely.  The  noble  ode  to  "  France  "  is 
inspired  by  disappointment  of  his  hopes. 
It  opens  with  a  stirring  appeal  to  all  that 
is  freest  in  nature  to  bear  witness  to  his 
deep  worship  of  **  the  spirit  of  divinest 
liberty,"  and  to  his  hopes  and  fears 

When  France  in  wrath  her  giant  limbs  up- 

reared 
And,  with  that  oath  which  smote  air,  earth, 

and  sea, 
Stamped  her  strong  foot,  and  said  she  would 

be  free. 

It  closes  with  the  melancholy  confession 
how  profitless  had  been  his  pursuit  of 
liberty  in  any  '*form  of  human  power." 
His  belief  in  humanity  broke  the  ties  of 
patriotism ;  he  had  cursed  England  as  the 
enemy  of  freedom.  Nor  did  the  horrors 
of  the  Revolution  check  his  ardor.  He 
still  looked  beyond  the  storm-clouds  to 
the  light  on  the  horizon.  When  France 
appeared  as  the  enslaver  of  Switzerland, 
when  the  orient  flush  proved  to  be  not  the 
holy  flame  of  liberty  but  the  baleful  star 
of  Napoleon,  his  hopes  were  extinguished. 
He  had  lookeo  on  the  Reign  of  Terror  as 
if  in  a  dream.  The  dream  passed  away, 
and  he  shuddered  at  the  realities  of  his 
waking  vision.  His  disappointment  was 
embittered  by  the  sense  of  confidence  be- 
trayed ;  his  patriotism  was  revived  by  the 
attack  on  England.  The  shock  caused  a 
recoil  in  his  political  opinions ;  it  also 
chilled  his  poetic  impulse.  The  glow 
faded  ;  the  fire  of  enthusiasm  —  which  in 
the  absence  of  will  and  perseverance  was 
his  motive  power  —  perished.  The  soul 
of  poetry  died  within  him,  when  the  shrine 
of  liberty  was  desecrated  by  its  own  high 
priests.  Henceforward,  so  far  as  man 
was  concerned,  he  retired  within  himself. 
In  nature,  the  "guide  of  homeless 
winds,"  the  "  playmate  of  the  waves,"  he 
might  have  found  that  liberty  which  he 
sought  in  human  life.  At  first,  in  the 
company  of  Wordsworth,  his  mind  took 
this  direction.  Such  exquisite  descrip- 
tive passages  as  those  which  occur  in  the 
** Ancient  Mariner"  seem  to  show  that 
he  felt  the  soothing  influence  of  nature. 
From  Wordsworth,  too,  he  was  learning 


the  power  of  microscopic  observattoo.  To 
this  period  must  have  belonged  the  "  lo- 
scriptioo  for  a  Fountain  on  a  Heath: "~ 

Long  may  the  spring. 
Quietly  as  a  sleeping  infant's  breath. 
Send  up  cold  water  to  the  traveller 
With  soft  and  even  pulse  I    Nor  ever  cease 
Yon  tiny  cone  of  sand  its  soundless  dance. 
Which  at  the  bottom,  like  a  faery  page 
As  merry  and  no  taller,  dances  still, 
Nor  wrinkles  the  smooth  surface  of  the  fount 

But  from  this  solace  he  was  excluded  by 
his  philosophy.  Nature  to  him  had  ooiy 
an  apparent  existence.  Apart  from  bis 
mind  she  did  not  exist :  — 

We  receive  but  what  we  give^ 
And  in  our  life  alone  does  Nature  live ; 
Ours  is  her  wedding  garment,  ours  her  shrood  t 

She  was  nothing  to  Coleridge  but  a  self- 
scratched  picture  on  the  walls  of  his  pris- 
on-house. Against  so  barren  a  view  be 
revolted ;  but  the  mode  by  which  he  es- 
caped from  the  consequences  of  his  phil- 
osophical theory  is  characteristic.  Natore 
as  she  appears  to  us  is  the  manifestatioo 
of  the  thought  of  God.  When  we,  by  the 
exercise  of  our  senses,  create  her  for  our- 
selves, our  conception  of  her  is  cast  io 
the  mould  of  the  divine  idea.  Thus  our 
senses  and  their  impressions  are  identi- 
cal; the  one  is  moulded  the  other  prt- 
sented  by  the  divine  thought,  which  is 
within  us  and  abroad.  We  look  on  na- 
ture, and  she  reflects  our  own  faces  in- 
deed, but  God  in  our  image.  We  speak 
to  her,  and  she  echoes  back  our  words; 
but  her  response  is  the  voice  of  God 
within  us.  We  open  her  pages,  which 
our  own  hands  have  written ;  but  the  les- 
sons we  learn  are  the  teaching  of  oor 
diviner  selves.  We  love  her,  and  ov 
passion  is  not  selfish,  but  a  pure  longing 
for  union  with  the  divine  thought  Tbos 
the  outward,  visible  world  of  sense  is  the 
clothing  of  the  inward,  the  token  of  the 
invisible,  the  symbol  of  the  superseoso* 
ous.  Our  senses  and  their  impressions 
blend  in  the  higher  feelings  which  tbey 
excite,  and  by  which  they  w*ere  first  awak- 
ened; our  conceptions  and  their  object 
become  fused  in  their  common  mould. 
As  in  remote  distances  earth  and  heaves 
mingle,  the  mountains  with  the  sky,  tbe 
clouds  with  the  peaks  on  which  they  rest 
—  so  in  our  highest  moods,  when  we  coo* 
template  nature,  wings  play  upon  oor 
shoulders,  our  souls  dilate,  and  soar  ia 
ecstasy  from  the  visible  image  to  the 
spiritual  reality,  from  tbe  symtH)!  to  tbe 
thing  symbolized :  — 
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Oh  dread  and  silent  mount  1    I  gazed  upon 

thee. 
Till  thou,  still  present  in  the  bodily  sense, 
Didst  vanish  from  my  thought ;  entranced  in 

prayer 
I  worshipped  the  Invisible  alone. 

AH  creations  of  animated  nature  are 

but  organic  harps  diversely  framed, 
That  tremble  into  thought  as  o'er  them  sweeps, 
Plastic  and  vast,  one  intellectual  breeze. 
At  once  the  soul  of  each  and  God  of  all. 

It  is  the  province  of  poetic  imaginatioo  to 
interpret  this  universal  language,  to  read 
this  symbolism,  to  reader  to  man  this 
harmony  between  the  worlds,  to  present 
in  a  single  picture 

the  one  life  within  us  and  abroad 
Which  meets  all  motion,  and  becomes  its  soul. 

This  theory  of  nature  is  congenial  to 
Coleridge's  habits  of  mental  introversion, 
but  it  excluded  him,  except  at  rare  inter- 
vals, from  the  outer  world.  His  mind,  no 
longer  open  to  impressions. from  without, 
went  to  work  upon  itself.  And  self-con- 
templation became  to  him  a  mockery. 
Only  when  the  mind  is  tranquil,  free  from 
the  weight  of  care,  can  it  soar  upwards 
**enrapt,  transfused  .  .  .  into  the  mighty 
vision  passing."  Unless  it  is  perfectly 
attuned,  there  cannot  be  *' rhythm  in  all 
thought  and  joyaunce  everywhere."  A 
rift  in  the  lute  breaks  music  into  discord. 
In  the  **waa  and  heartless*'  mood  of 
Coleridge's  later  life,  when  political  disil- 
lusion, ill  health,  domestic  unhappiness, 
and  opium  had  done  their  work,  it  was 
with  a  blank  gaze  that  be  regarded  tbe 
beauties  of  nature. 

I  see  them  all  so  excellently  fair, 

1  see,  not  feel,  how  beautiful  they  are  I 

To  Wordsworth,  on  tbe  other  hand, 
nature  Was  a  living,  breathing,  thinking 
being,  distinct  from  himself,  the  manifes- 
tation of  a  personal  God  in  tbe  outward 
universe.  She  was  to  him  a  faithful 
friend,  a  wise  counsellor,  from  whose  lips 
he  gathered  perpetual  lessons  of  calm,  in 
whose  communings  he  recognized  the 
voice  that  broke  upon  our  forefathers  in 
the  garden  of  Paradise.  Both  Coleridge 
and  Wordsworth  were  tried  in  the  furnace 
of  disappointment.  Wordsworth  emerged 
with  a  radiant  figure  at  his  side,  not  celi- 
bate but  '*  wedded  to  the  goodly  universe 
...  in  love  and  holy  passion  ; "  Coleridge 
passed  forth  into  the  world  haunted  by 
the  phantom  of  his  former  and  purer  self. 

From  tbe  absorbing  interest  of  the 
French  Revolution  Coleridge  freed  him- 
self to  write  those  two  poems  oo  which 


his  poetical  reputation  mainly  rests.  In 
ballad  minstrelsy  he  is  unsurpassed.  Not 
only  does  he  impart  to  its  simple  measure 
an  indefinable  charm,  but  he  displays 
powers  unexpected,  if  not  unique.  The 
faults  of  his  early  poetry  are  fatal  to  suc- 
cess in  ballads ;  but  in  the  "  Ancient 
Mariner  "  and  *'  Christabel "  they  are  re- 
placed by  tbe  opposite  virtues.  Simplicity, 
restraint,  brevity,  equality  of  execution, 
are  now  his  characteristics.  In  these  two 
poems  the  ease  and  spontaneity  of  the 
ballad  are  combined  with  laconic  adequacy 
of  expression,  and  that  **  fusing  power  "of 
tbe  imagination,  that  strong,  light  touch, 
which  throws  its  pictures  on  the  canvas 
with  tl^e  unlabored,  but  unerring,  handling 
of  a  master.  Both  poems  sparkle  with 
the  ethereal  essence  of  poetic  life,  be- 
cause the  supernatural  world  is  Cole- 
ridge's peculiar  province.  Mysteries  fas- 
cinated him  ;  he  revelled  in  themes  which 
are  to  poetry  what  mvsticism  is  to  reli- 
gion ;  in  them  he  found  full  scope  for  the 
wealth  of  his  imagination.  Yet  so  accu- 
rate is  his  observance  of  truth  and  analogy 
that  he  easily  produces  that  "willing  sus- 
pension of  disbelief  which  constitutes 
poetic  faith." 

In  '*  Christabel"  he  attempts  a  task 
most  difficult  of  execution.  To  realize 
witchery  by  daylight  he  foregoes  clearness 
of  outline.  In  the  shadowy  creation  o£ 
Geraldine  this  indistinctness  is  a  gain. 
She  is  a  mysterious,  unearthly  creation, 
by  the  side  of  which  the  spirits  of  Scott 
or  Byron  are  theatrical  ghosts.  But  he 
does  not  altogether  sacrifice  definiteness. 
Nothing  can  exceed  tbe  skill  with  which 
he  touches  in  the  moral  sensitiveness  of 
Christabel,  on  which  depends  the  force  of 
the  picture  of  Geraldine  lying  by  the  side 
of  the  ** youthful  hermitess."  All  the  re- 
sources of  rhythm  and  language  are  em- 
ployed to  heighten  the  glamor  of  the  poem. 
Clear  as  crystal  in  its  diction  it  is  yet 
tinted  like  an  opal  with  the  varied  hues  of 
imagination.  The  romantic  rhythm  is  so 
aerially  musical  that  the  notes  fall  as  softly 
as  snow  on  the  sea.  It  is  as  though  Cole- 
ridge bad  interpreted  into  verse  the  weird 
moanings  of  his  iColian  harp,  expressing 
in  words  the  emotions  suggested  by  its 
inarticulate  sounds.  The  shadowy  indis- 
tinctness of  the  whole  poem  intensifies 
the  vividness  of  such  isolated  pictures  as 
Christabel's  chamber,  or  tbe  serpent  gaze 
of  Geraldine,  the  reading  of  which  caused 
Shelley  to  faint.  Even  its  fragmentary 
character  adds  an  element  of  mystery 
which  completion  would  dispel.  Cole- 
ridge believed  that  be  could  finish  tbe 
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P^^nti  ;  bat  the  conclasioD  which  he  medi- 
ated, if  correctly  reported,  would  not  have 
added  to  the  effect.  Some  might  wish  to 
recall  Coleridge  to  finish  his  work,  as 
Milton  longed 

To  call  up  him  who  left  half  told 
The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold. 

Hut  the  web  is  too  finely  spun  to  be 
stretched;  unless  it  were  thickened  it 
^nrould  snap  in  extension.  As  a  question 
of  art  the  incompleteness  increases  the 
vritcheryof  the  poem;  such  visions  ought 
to  conclude  with  the  ivory  gate. 

In  the  ** Ancient  Mariner"  the  same 
creative  genius  is  at  work.  The  task  is 
less  difficult ;  the  poem,  consequently,  is 
more  spontaneous,  and  the  general  effect 
more  powerful.  With  the  simplicity  of 
the  ballad  it  unites  those  deeper  shades 
of  meaning  which  are  the  highest  attri- 
butes of  poetry.  The  remoteness  of  the 
scenes  and  the  narrative  form  enable 
Coleridge  to  add  a  firmness  of  treatment 
incompatible  with  his  previous  present* 
ment  of  the  supernatural.  His  realistic 
force  is  not  reserved  for  isolated  pictures, 
but  produces  a  lifelike  impression  of  gen- 
eral truth.  Together  with  these  high  ex- 
cellences the  dramatic  power  of  the  quiet 
introduction,  the  spell  which  drives  the 
mariner  to  unbosom  himself  of  his  wild 
tale,  the  exquisite  descriptive  passages, 
ranging  from  the  tropics  to  the  polar  zone, 
the  terse  simplicity  and  perfect  finish  of 
the  language,  display  a  range  of  poetic 
gifts  rarely  concentrated  in  so  short  a 
poem.  With  so  perfect  a  composition  it 
seems  hypercritical  to  find  fault.  But  it 
is  to  our  minds  a  mistake  to  sink  the  ship 
in  the  presence  of  the  hermit,  the  pilot, 
and  the  pilot's  boy  —  there  should  have 
been  no  living  witness  to  the  truth  of  the 
tale  but  the  mariner  himself.  Coleridge 
points  out  that  ballads  never  moralize. 
On  this  ground  he  pronounces  the  lines 
in  which  humanity  to  beasts  is  inculcated 
out  of  keeping.  "  The  *  Arabian  Nights,* " 
he  says,  **  might  have  taught  me  better." 
It  has  been  often  noticed  that  poetical 
temperaments,  after  yielding  to  their  first 
impulses,  relapse  into  inactivity.  The 
faculty  awaits  fresh  inspiration.  Milton 
deserted  poetry  for  religious  and  political 
controversy.  If  the  second  crop  ripens 
it  may  realize  more  than  the  promise  of 
the  first.  In  the  case  of  Coleridge  it  never 
came  to  maturity.  Even  to  youth  the 
supernatural  world  affords  no  fasting  im- 
pulse, and  Coleridge  grew  prematurely 
old;  the  glow  of  political  enthusiasm 
laded ;  no  worship  of  nature  supplied  the 


fiame.  He  ceased  to  write  poetry;  the 
keenness  of  his  critical  sense  checked  his 
productiveness.  He  saw  in  the  imagin- 
ings of  his  mind  when  reduced  to  shape 
the  same  difference  that  others  find  be- 
tween castles  in  the  air  and  earthly  hab- 
itations. He  might  have  been  the  Words- 
worth of  man  ;  no  one  was  more  eminently 
gifted  to  help  his  fellows  to  realize  the 
world  within  themselves.  His  mind  was 
ever  brooding  over  its  own  problems,  his 
poetry  abounds  in  those  reflections  which 
have  occurred  to  thousands  and  yet  leave 
the  impress  of  originality:  he  was  essen- 
tially a  poet  who  tells  what  others  feeL 
But  here,  at  this  crisis  in  his  career,  the 
''Ancient  Mariner"  becomes  a  prophetic 
allegory  of  the  poet's  future.  He  ana- 
lyzed and  theorized  upon  his  feelings  till 
his  poetic  power  was  dimmed.  Meta- 
physics made  matters  worse;  ill  health, 
disappointment,  and,  above  all,  opiaos, 
debased  his  mental  vigor.  The  yoaD<;, 
aspiring  student,  eager  to  commune  with 
superior  beings,  revolving  the  mysteries 
of  Plotinus  and  Paracelsus,  became,  like 
Faust,  the  slave  of  sensual  pleasure.  His 
own  hand  slew  the  shaping  spirit  of  bis 
imagination ;  the  curse  was  on  him  for 
his  fatal  weakness;  he  did  penance  for 
his  fault.  The  ''Ode  to  Dejection,"  the 
finest  of  all  his  odes,  is  an  elegy  on  his 
poetic  gift.  The  same  pathetic  note  of 
regret  for  a  wasted  life  is  struck  in  "  Yoath 
and  Age."  To  all  his  poetical  plans,  now 
in  **Ariosto's  moon,"  his  epic  poem  oa 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  "schemed  at  twenty- 
five  ; "  his  "  Michael  Scott,"  conceived  on 
the  same  lines  as  *'  Faust ; "  his  many  un- 
completed fragments,  must  be  applied  the 
sentence  he  himself  wrote  on  **Kobia 
Khan"  —  **a(>ptov  udtov  &au:  but  the  mor- 
row is  yet  to  come."  The  complacent 
egotism,  the  innocent  self-importlnce,  so 
humorously  displayed  in  early  youth,  de- 
serted him;  the**  divine  and  mighty  whis- 
pering voice"  which  from  childhood  to 
maturer  years 

Spake  to  me  of  predestinated  wreaths 
Bright  with  no  fading  colors, 

was  silenced  at  thirty.  In  their  place  was 
the  feeling  which  rose  to  his  mind  as  be 
listened  to  Wordsworth's  *' Orphic  Soog," 

Ah  I  as  I  listened  with  a  heart  forlorn. 
The  pulses  of  my  being  beat  anew ; 
And  even  as  life  returns  upon  the  drowned, 
Life*s  joy  rekindling  roused  a  throng  of  p^ins— 
Keen  pangs  of  love,  awakening  as  a  babe 
Turbulent,  with  an  outcry  in  the  heart ; 
And  fears  self-willed,  that  spumed  the  tjt  d 
hope; 
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And  hope  that  scarce  would  know  itself  from 

fear; 
Sense  of  past  youth  and  manhood  come  in  vain, 
And  genius  given,  and  knowledge  won  in  vain  ; 
And  aM  which  I  had  culled  in  wood-walks  wild. 
And  all  which  patient  toil  had  reared,  and  all 
Commune  with  thee  bad  opened  out  —  but 

flowers 
Strewed  on  my  corse,  and  borne  upon  my  bier, 
In  the  same  coffin,  for  the  self  •same  grave  I 

With  CoIeridge^s  visit  to  Germany  com- 
mences the  second  period  of  his  life.  In 
September,  1798,  Wordsworth  and  his 
sister  and  Coleridge  landed  at  Hamburg. 
Coleridge  made  nia  way  to  Ratzeburg, 
and  in  January,  1799,  to  G6ttingen.  There 
he  attended  lectures  00  physiology,  natu- 
ral history,  and  anatomy,  learnt  to  speak 
the  language  fluently,  collected  materials 
for  a  history  of  German  literature,  and 
especially  for  a  life  of  Lessing.  In  July 
be  returned  to  England.  It  was  now  that 
be  formed  bis  friendship  with  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy,  at  this  time  assistant  at  the 
Pneumatic  Institution  in  Bristol.  After 
a  tour  with  the  Wordsworths  through  the 
English  lakes  he  came  to  London  in  No- 
vember. In  six  weeks  be  translated 
'*  Wallenstein."  For  the  next  few  months 
he  undertook  the  political  and  literary 
department  of  the  Morning  Post,  and  so 
highly  were  his  services  valued  that  he 
might  have  become  a  partner.  Daniel 
Stuart,  the  editor  and  proprietor,  preferred 
him,  as  he  said,  "to  write  the  leading 
paragraph  of  a  newspaper  to  Mackintosh, 
Burke,  or  any  man  I  ever  heard  of.** 
"  Could  Coleridge  and  I,**  he  wrote,  **  place 
ourselves  thirty  years  back,  and  he  be  so 
far  a  man  of  business  as  to  write  three  or 
four  hours  a  day,  there  is  nothing  I  would 
not  give  for  his  assistance."  But  Cole- 
ridge could  not  endure  the  drudgery  of 
journalism.  He  preferred,  as  he  told  Stu- 
art, "the  country  and  the  lazy  reading  of 
folios  to  two  thousand  tiroes  two  thousand 
pounds.*' 

In  July,  1800,  he  left  London,  wound  up 
his  anairs  at  Nether  Stowey,  and  moved 
to  Greta  Hall  near  Keswick.  The  house 
stood  on  a  peninsula  made  by  the  river 
Greta;  behind  it  rose  Skiddaw;  before  it 
and  to  either  side  was  pitched  *'a  giant's 
camp  of  tent-like  mountains.**  Words- 
worth was  settled  at  Grasmere.  Such  a 
home  should  have  stirred  his  poetic  gifts. 
But  he  felt,  as  he  wrote  to  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood, "a  total  incapacity  to  associate  any 
but  the  most  languid  feelings  with  the 
godlike  objects'*  which  surrounded  him. 
His  time  was  mainly  occupied  in  plans. 
During  the  next  sixteen  years  he  com- 


pleted little  or  nothing.  This  decay  of 
his  powers  resulted  from  the  collapse  of 
his  health.  He  suffered  from  maladies  to 
which  the  October  night  by  the  river  Ot- 
ter and  the  New  River  escapade  gave 
him  a  constitutional  tendency.  While  at 
Bristol  he  was  subject  to  rheumatism; 
the  climate  of  the  lakes  aggravated  his 
complaint.  It  was  now  that  his  habit  of 
taking  opium  was  confirmed  if  not  ac- 
quired. Writing  in  April,  1826,  he  says 
that  he  began  the  practice  as  a  relief  for 
pain,  in  ignorance  of  the  fatal  character 
of  the  Kendal  Black  Drop.  Not  till  he 
neared  the  maelstrom  and  was  powerless 
to  stem  the  current  did  he  realize  its 
power.  Undoubtedly  he  flrst  resorted  to 
opium  to  relieve  pain.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  he  only  began  the  practice 
at  Keswick.  In  November,  1796,  he  com- 
plains of  a  neuralgic  attack,  a  Cerberus 
which  he  *' sopped  with  between  sixty  and 
seventy  drops  of  laudanum."  The  dream 
of  "  Kubla  Khan,**  composed  under  the 
influence  of  an  anodyne,  closely  resem- 
bles one  of  De  Quincey's  opium  dreams. 
Professor  Benecke  of  Gdttingen  said  that 
in  1799  Coleridge  took  opium.  In  a  let- 
ter to  Wedgwood  dated  January,  1800, 
Coleridge  speaks  of  the  **  pleasurable  op- 
erations of  a  dose  of  opium." 

His  restlessness  grew  upon  him.  He 
was  unable  to  stay  in  one  place  or  fix  his 
attention  on  one  subject.  He  collected 
stores  of  materials,  sketched  great  plans, 
projected  a  National  Reinew  ofwhichhe 
was  to  be  editor,  and  a  history  of  British 
literature,  bibliographical,  biographical, 
and  literary.  He  was  continually  coming 
and  going  between  Grasmere  and  Kes- 
wick. Besides  planning  foreign  expedi- 
tions he  stayed  with  Wedgwood  in  Wale's 
and  in  Dorsetshire,  with  Southey  at  Bris- 
tol, with  Poole  at  Stowey.  In  1803  he 
started  with  the  Wordsworths  for  Scot- 
land. Rogers  met  them  making  their  tour 
"in  a  vehicle  that  looked  very  like  a 
cart.**  In  September  he  was  back  at  Kes- 
wick. Nerveless,  incapable  of  continu- 
ous exertion,  miserable  about  trifles,  he, 
determined  to  try  a  warmer  climate.  In 
April,  1804,  he  sailed  for  Malta,  where  he 
acted  as  secretary  to  Governor  Ball.  Cut 
off  from  his  friends,  without  congenial 
society,  wearied  by  mechanical  work,  de- 
riving no  benefit  from  the  climate,  he 
became  during  these  months  at  Malta  the 
confirmed  slave  of  opium*  In  September, 
1805,  he  left  Malta  for  Rome.  Of  his 
visit  he  has  left  no  record.  On  his  voyage 
home  the  American  ship  in  which  he  was 
sailing  was  chased  by  a  French  cruiser, 


and  be  was  compelled  to  throw  all  bis 
papers  overboard.  But,  except  as  pic- 
tures of  Roman  society,  his  notes  would 
have  bad  little  value.  Architecture  did 
not  interest  him.  Some  years  before  he 
passed  through  York  with  Cottle.  Cottle 
went  to  see  the  cathedral,  and  Coleridge 
in  search  of  him  came  to  the  door,  de- 
scribed his  friend  to  the  verger,  and  went 
away  without  looking  inside  the  building. 

His  movements  after  his  return  to  En- 
gland in  August,  1806,  are  difficult  to 
trace.  He  found  himself,  as  he  describes 
his  return  to  Wedgwood,  **  again  in  my 
native  country,  ill,  penniless,  and  worse 
than  homeless."  Keswick  was  still  his 
nominal  home,  but  his  absences  grew 
more  and  more  frequent.  In  1807  he  and 
his  wife  were  staying  at  Bristol,  at  Nether 
Stowey,  and  at  Bridgwater.  At  the  latter 
place,  De  Quincey,  who  recognized  him 
by  the  peculiar  appearance  of  *'haze  or 
dreaminess  "  which  mixed  with  the  light 
of  his  eyes,  made  his  acquaintance.  His 
gift  of  300/.,  anonymously  conveyed  to 
Coleridge,  should,  as  Mr.  Traill  observes, 
**  cover  a  multitude  of  subseqvent  sins." 
In  the  winter  of  1807-3  Coleridge,  through 
Davy's  influence,  delivered  lectures  on 
the  fine  arts,  poetry,  and  the  English  poets 
before  the  Royal  Institution  in  London. 
On  the  whole  the  lectures  proved  unsuc- 
cessful. Sometimes  Coleridge  did  not 
appear;  "audience  after  audience"  was 
dismissed  on  pleas  of  illness.  Those  lec- 
tures which  De  Quincey  beard  were  given 
"without  heart  or  power  of  originality," 
"with  an  entire  absence  of  his  own  pecul- 
iar and  majestic  intellect."  The  appear- 
ance of  the  lecturer  was  in  the  highest 
degree  painful.  "His  lips  were  baked 
with  feverish  heat,  and  often  black  in 
color,  and,  in  spite  of  the  water  which  he 
continued  drinking  through  the  whole 
course  of  the  lecture,  he  often  seemed  to 
labor  under  an  almost  paralytic  inability 
to  raise  the  upper  jaw  from  the  lower." 
His  sufiEering  and  failure  would  excite 
only  sympathy,  if  both  were  not  indirectly 
produced  by  that  "  accursed  drug."  The 
lectures  on  Shakespeare  were  substan- 
tially the  same  as  those  which  Coleridge 
delivered  in  181 1.  Schlegel's  lectures 
were  given  orally  in  1808.  It  may  be 
taken  as  proved  that  Coleridge  could  not 
have  borrowed  his  Shakespearean  criti- 
cism from  his  German  rival. 

Early  in  1809  he  was  living  with  the 
Wordsworths  at  Allan  Bank.  There  he 
insisted  00  having  his  daughter  Sara  with 
him.  Like  Byron's  Ada,  Sara  was  "  sole 
daughter  of  bis  house  and  heart."    It  was 
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his  vehement  desire  to  make  himself  the 
first  object  of  her  affections.  Under  the 
Wordsworths*  roof  he  began  the  publica* 
tion  of  the  Frund.  Sara  Hutchinson, 
Mrs.  Wordsworth's  sister,  wrote  nearly 
the  whole  of  It  at  his  dictation.  The  fate 
of  the  Friend  resembled  that  of  the 
Watckfnan.  The  subscribers  fell  away 
rapidly;  it  lingered  00  for  six  months, 
and  in  March,  1810,  came  to  an  end  lo 
the  same  month  he  left  the  Lakes  forever. 
His  estrangement  from  his  wife  was  now 
complete.  On  Mrs.  Coleridge's  side  the 
change  was  sufficiently  natural.  Her  bos- 
band  was  the  slave  of  opium,  the  wreck 
of  his  former  self,  "rolling,"  as  he  said 
to  Cottle,  "  rudderless."  Mrs.  Coleridge, 
who  received  the  whole  of  her  basbaoas 
annuity  from  the  Wedgwoods,  never  uw 
him  again.  Lamb  truly  said  Coleridge 
"ought  not  to  have  wife  or  children;  be 
should  have  a  diocesan  care  of  the  world, 
no  parish  duty." 

After  leaving  the  Lakes,  Coleridj^ 
stayed  first  with  the  Montagus  in  Lra- 
don,  then  at  Hammersmith  with  the  Mor- 
gans. The  Morgans  tried  hard  to  break 
him  of  his  habits;  but  his  ordinary  con- 
sumption of  opium  had  now  risen  to  an 
extremely  large  amount,  to  which,  accord- 
ing to  Sou  they,  was  added  a  considerable 
quantity  of  spirits.  During  this  period 
he  continued  to  write  and  lecture.  From 
September,  1811,  till  April,  1812,  he  con- 
stantly contributed  to  the  Courier.  lo 
November,  181 1,  he  delivered  lectures  00 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  for  the  London 
Philosophical  Society.  Among  bis  audi- 
ence were  Byron,  Lamb,  Rogers,  as  well 
as  Payne  Collier  and  Crabbe  Robintoo. 
Two  years  later  he  gave  another  course 
at  Bristol.  He  had  not  been  there  since 
1807.  Then  Cottle  found  him  full  of  ac* 
tivity,  "about,"  as  he  hoped,  "to  realixe 
the  expectations  of  his  friends."  In  1813 
his  face  was  sallow,  his  eye  wild,  bis  band 
and  step  tottering.  The  cause  of  bis 
condition  was  no  longer  a  secret.  Cottle, 
as  his  oldest  friend,  expostulated  witb 
him.  Coleridge  in  answer  discloses  bis 
dreary  history.  He  wishes  to  place  biift' 
self  in  a  private  madhouse,  and  concludes: 
"  You  bid  me  rouse  myself ;  go,  bid  a  oaa 
paralytic  in  both  arms  to  rub  them  briskly 
together,  and  that  will  cure  him.  *  Alas  \ ' 
he  would  reply,  *  that  I  cannot  move  niy 
arms  is  my  complaint  and  misery.* "  His 
sense  of  his  degradation  was  keen.  "  Con- 
ceive," he  writes,  "a  spirit  in  bell  eo* 
ployed  in  tracing  out  for  others  the  road 
to  that  heaven  iroro  which  his  crimes  es 
elude  him.    In  short,  conceive  whatevct 
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is  roost  wretched,  helpless,  hopeless,  and 
you  will  form  a  notion  of  my  state.''  The 
sums  which  he  spent  in  opium  were  large. 
Meanwhile  he  left  his  wife  and  children 
to  be  supported  mainly  by  friends,  and 
his  son  Hartley  was  sent  to  college  on 
alms  collected  by  Southey.  He  '*  never," 
wrote  Southey  in  1814,  '*  writes  to  his 
wife  or  children,  or  opens  a  letter  from 
them  ;*'  he  did  not  even  answer  the  letter 
in  which  Southey  told  him  of  the  scheme 
for  Hartley's  education.  He  might  have 
made  money  by  his  pen,  but  he  preferred 
to  accept  the  charity  of  a  Cottle.  The 
one  bright  spot  in  his  career  is  the  suc- 
cess of  *'Osorio,'*  which  was  acted  in 
l8r3  at  Drury  Lane  under  the  title  of 
"Remorse."  At  Byron*s  suggestion  he 
wrote  "Zapolya"  in  1815;  but  the  play 
was  rejected.  By  Byron  also  he  was  in- 
troduced to  Mr.  Murray,  who  in  18 16 
published  "  Christabel."  The  depth  of 
degradation  to  which  Coleridge  had  now 
sunk  renders  the  effort  by  which  he  re- 
covered himself  more  remarkable.  In 
1816  he  left  Calne,  came  to  London,  and 
consulted  Dr.  Adams.  On  Adams's  in- 
troduction Mr.  Gill  man  received  Cole- 
ride  into  his  house  at  Highgate.  In  April, 
1816,  Coleridge  arrived,  with  the  proofs  of 
**Cbristabel "  in  his  hand,  and  remained 
there  till  his  death  in  1834.  Gillman*s 
evidence  that  he  entirely  abandoned  opium 
is  more  reliable  than  De  Quincey's  insin- 
uation to  the  contrary. 

During  his  miserable  life  from  1800  to 
1816,  Coleridge's  mind  was  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  journalism,  criticism,  and  reli- 
gious philosophy.  Though  the  **  Bio- 
graphia  Literaria "  was  not  published 
till  f8i7,  it  was  composed  within  this  pe- 
riod. Before  passing  on  to  those  topics 
which  engrossed  his  later  life,  his  posi- 
tion as  a  journalist,  politician,  and  critic 
may  be  briefly  considered. 

Coleridge  was  a  born  journalist.  In 
his  study  he  lost  himself  and  his  point; 
with  the  printer's  devil  at  his  elbow  his 
style  became  vigorous,  direct,  and  inci- 
sive. A  portion  of  his  journalistic  work 
has  been  collected  in  the  "  Essays  on  his 
own  Times."  Mr.  Traill's  observations 
on  this  side  of  Coleridge's  literary  career 
are  admirable. 

Nothing  [he  says]  is  more  remarkable  in 
Coleridge's  contributions  to  the  Morning  Post 
than  their  thoroughly  workmanlike  character 
from  the  journalistic  point  of  view,  their  avoid- 
ance of  "  viewiness,"  their  strict  adherence  to 
the  one  or  two  simple  points  which  he  is  en- 
deavoring, at  any  particular  juncture  in  poli- 
tics, to  enforce  upon  his  readers,  and  the  stead- 
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iness  with  which  he  keeps  his  own  and  hin 
readers'  attention  fixed  on  the  special  political 
necessities  of  the  hour.  His  articles,  in  short, 
belong  to  that  valuable  class  to  which,  while 
it  gives  pleasure  to  the  cultivated  reader,  the 
most  commonplace  and  Philistine  man  of  busi* 
ness  cannot  refuse  the,  to  him,  supreme  praise 
of  being  eminently  "practical." 

Coleridge's  political  views  after  his  re- 
turn from  Germany  were  somewhat  anom- 
alous. His  enthusiasm  for  the  French 
Revolution  was  displaced  by  a  deepening 
dread  of  Napoleon.  But  he  opposed  the 
war,  and  assailed  the  ministry  for  reject- 
ing the  French  overtures  in  1800.  "  Fire, 
Famine,  and  Slaughter"  is  a  bitter  attack 
on  the  policy  which  Pitt  impersonated. 
On  the  renewal  of  the  war,  Coleridge  sup- 
ported it  as  a  struggle  for  liberty.  The 
peace  party  seemed  to  him,  not  ami- 
ministerial,  but  anti-national.  The  patri- 
otism of  the  Friend  is  in  curious  con- 
trast with  the  cosmopolitan  theories  of 
his  republican  fever.  But  though  the 
excitement  of  the  struggle  with  Napo- 
leon attracted  Coleridge  to  practical  poli- 
tics, his  true  interests  remained  in  s^eneral 
principles.  In  theory  he ,  passed  over 
from  the  republicanism  of  his  youth  to  the 
philosophical  conservatism  of  his  later 
years.  His  passion  for  penetrating  to 
the  heart  of  questions  ruled  his  attitude 
towards  politics.  He  brought  to  bear  00 
historical  or  contemporary  topics  the 
methods  of  scientific  inquiry.  Before  his 
day,  history,  studied  not  for  the  explana- 
tion of  facts  but  for  the  facts  themselves, 
possessed  only  a  biographical  or  antiqua- 
rian interest.  Coleridge,  like  Lessing  or 
Herder,  recognized  that  the  succession  of 
historical  events  was  capable  of  scienti6c 
treatment.  He  regarded  history  as  a  pro- 
gressive unfolding  of  the  capabilities  of 
man,  and  claimed  for  its  facts  a  meaning 
and  a  place  in  the  evolution  of  humanity. 
In  his  desire  to  test  every  organism  of 
society  he  remained  a  Liberal ;  but  there 
was  nothing  subversive  in  a  criticism 
which  endeavored  to  justify  the  perma- 
nence of  institutions  bv  bringing  to  light 
the  principles  they  embodied.  His  mind 
revolted  from  the  unimaginative  utilita- 
rianism of  modern  reformers.  In  politics, 
himself  an  idealist,  he  believed  that  laws 
underlay  every  form  of  the  social  organ- 
ization. The  existence  of  an  institution 
or  the  prevalence  of  an  opinion  raised  the 
presumption  that  they  satisfied  some  want 
or  represented  some  experience  of  the 
human  mind;  they  had  an  aim  and  a 
meaning.  The  good  for  which  they  ex- 
isted  must   be  discovered   before    their 
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obsoleteness  or  utility  could  be  deter- 
mined. Without  regard  to  principles  do 
reform  should  be  attempted.  Ruling  ideas 
might  be  deduced  from  history;  to  realize 
them  in  abstract  perfection  was  impossi- 
ble, but  they  should  be  the  standard  of 
legislative  change.  The  rough-and-ready 
school  of  modern  politics  regarded  nothing 
but  practical  anomalies,  advocated  reme- 
dies worse  than  the  disease,  destroyed 
eternal  verities  to  cure  casual  disorders. 
Coleridge  preached  the  value  of  the  tran- 
scendental side  of  politics  to  an  eminently 
practical  generation.  But  his  work  was 
not  valueless.  He  cherished  institutions 
and  hereditary  beliefs  surrounded  with 
new  lines  of  defence,  and  dignified  con- 
tests which  often  appear  petty  squabbles 
about  the  adjustment  of  temporary  means 
to  ephemeral  ends. 

**  Church  and  State  "  was  not  published 
till  1830.  But  the  positions  assumed  by 
Coleridge  in  his  most  matured  political 
essay  may  conveniently  be  stated  here. 
His  view  is  characterized  by  bis  usual  in- 
dependence. None  of  the  recognized 
theories  on  this  important  but  wearying 
subject  are  exactly  represented.  Speak- 
ing broadly.  Church  and  State  were  then 
regarded  either  as  the  same  body  under 
different  aspects,  or  as  two  independent 
powers  in  alliance.  Each  theory  admits 
various  modifications,  but  with  none  of 
them  does  Coleridge  wholly  agree.  With 
Hooker  he  held  that  the  visible  Church  of 
Christ  included  all  professing  Christians, 
but  denied  that  Church  and  State  are  one 
body  in  different  aspects.  Distinguishing, 
with  Warburton,  Church  from  State,  he 
repudiated  his  theory  of  a  convention  be- 
tween the  two  societies.  His  own  theory 
is  an  application  to  constitutional  law  of 
his  characteristic  principles.  Religion 
stands  to  law  in  the  same  relation  which 
it  bears  to  morality  and  philosophy.  As 
it  is  their  basis,  so  it  inspires  law;  it  is 
the  positive,  the  guiding  element,  as  law 
is  the  negative,  restraining  element.  Re- 
ligion and  law.  Church  and  State,  are  not 
separate  but  distinct ;  they  are  harmoni- 
ous not  hostile,  neither  to  be  confounded 
nor  opposed.  He  distinguishes  the 
Church  in  England  from  the  Church  of 
England,  the  localized  Church  of  Christ 
from  the  National  Church  by  law  estab- 
lished. Independent  of  civil  government, 
having  officers  appointed  for  special  du- 
ties of  religion,  is  the  universal  Church  of 
Christ,  a  theocratic  institution,  a  spiritual 
society  divinely  incorporated,  exercising 
that  general  spiritual  authority,  without 
which  Christianity  is  **  vanity  and  dissolu- 


tion." It  is  opposed  not  to  particalar 
States  but  to  the  world ;  it  belongs  to  do 
realm  or  kingdom;  it  asks  from  States 
neither  wages  nor  dignities.  Every  na- 
tion provides  separate  machinery  for  ihe 
performance  of  the  external  duties  of  gov- 
ernment and  for  the  moral  cultivation  of 
the  people.  England  entrusts  these  latter 
duties  to  the  officers  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  allots  to  them  for  these  ser- 
vices a  portion  of  the  national  land.  Thai 
the  National  Church  is  established  by  the 
State  as  the  trustee  of  a  national  fund  on 
fixed  terms.  As  public  servants  the  na- 
tional clergy  receive  revenues,  and  are 
amenable  to  State  laws.  But  the  union 
of  two  functions  in  the  same  persons  docs 
not  make  them  any  the  less  members  of 
the  universal  Church;  they  do  not  mer^ 
their  position  as  Churchmen  in  their  citi- 
zenship; in  each  capacity  their  claims, 
duties,  and  obligations  are  distinct  On 
these  principles  Coleridge  condemned 
Laud^s  ecclesiastical  policy,  because,  as 
he  thought,  the  archbishop  limited  the 
Church  of  Christ  to  the  hierarchy.  He 
denied  that  Dissenters  could,  by  voluotary 
secession,  exonerate  themselves  from  the 
qbligation  of  supporting  the  National 
Church.  He  admitted  that  bishops  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  have  no  vocation  to  in- 
terfere in  legislation,  while  he  asserted 
their  sacred  duty  as  national  prelates  to 
take  part  in  national  councils.  He  op- 
posed the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics, 
because  their  allegiance  to  a  foreign  poirer 
disqualified  them  from  the  proper  educa- 
tion of  citizens.  When  the  Irish  Church 
was  attacked,  he  raised  the  cry  of  **the 
Church  in  danger,"  not  because  of  perl 
to  her  endowments,  but  as  a  breach  of  the 
idea  of  the  universal  Church,  and  a  step 
towards  the  recognition  of  Romanism  as 
the  Church  in  Ireland.  However  much 
he  disliked  the  Tractarian  deference  to 
the  authority  of  the  early  fathers,  be 
warmly  sympathized  with  the  revival  ot 
the  idea  of  the  Church  as  a  co-ordinate 
and  living  power  by  right  of  Christ's  in- 
stitution and  promise. 

In  criticism,  Coleridge's  sympathetic 
and  penetrating  imagination  enabled  bim 
to  do  incalculable  service.  He  did  for 
England  the  work  of  Goethe  and  Lessio;; 
in  Germany.  In  bis  hands  criticism  pro- 
posed higher  aims ;  it  deserted  the  schools 
of  Bossu  or  of  Johnson,  and  ceased  to 
discuss  only  the  appropriateness  of  Un- 
guage.  It  no  longer  busied  itself  exclu- 
sively with  the  external  dress  of  ver^e. 
but  inquired  into  the  soal  and  essence  oi 
poetry  itself.    The  faroons   cootrovers} 
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whether  Pope  was  a  poet  was  part  of  the 
movement  which  Coleridge  headed.  His 
critical  power  is  most  conspicuous  in  the 
margrinal  notes  on  the  pages  of  favorite 
books,  scattered  hints  which  are  often 
more  suggestive  than  labored  treatises, 
the  chapters  on  Wordsworth  in  the  **  Bi- 
ographia  Literaria,"  and  the  notes  of  bis 
lectures  on  Shakespeare. 

His  analysis  of  Wordsworth's  poetry  is 
a  masterpiece  of  criticism.  The  **  Lyrical 
Ballads"  were  written  by  Wordsworth 
and  Coleridge  to  illustrate  their  poetical 
creed.  Both  agreed  that  neither  direct 
imitation  nor  artificial  decoration  of  fea- 
ture is  the  true  dress  of  poetry.  At  once 
idealists  and  realists,  they  rejected  the 
unemotional  coldness  of  a  slavish  copy  as 
well  as  the  tawdry  fripperies  of  second- 
hand images.  Realism  was  the  strong- 
hold of  Wordsworth,  idealism  of  Cole- 
ridge. Wordsworth  elicited  unexpected 
treasures  from  familiar  appearances ;  Cole- 
ridge deduced  those  emotions  which  would 
be  aroused  if  his  supernatural  events  were 
true.  Thus  the  two  poets  painted  two 
different  worlds,  the  one  outside  the  range 
of  daily  experience,  the  other  neglected 
because  of  its  familiarity.  Coleridge 
showed  that  poetry  was  no  fairy  land  sep- 
arated from  us  by  an  impassable  abyss,  no 
cloud  picture  in  the  remote  distance,  but 
a  creation  of  the  imagination  rendered 
with  so  realistic  a  semblance  of  truth  as 
to  procure  that  "willing  suspension  of 
disbelief  which  constitutes  poetic  faith." 
Wordsworth,  who  dealt  with  the  trivial 
aspects  of  everyday  life,  removed  from 
the  eye  the  scales  of  custom,  sanctified 
the  common  world,  unveiled  its  secret 
shrines  of  beauty,  read  its  bidden  signifi- 
cance. As  has  been  seen,  Coleridge's 
dilatoriness  and  Wordsworth's  industry 
disturbed  the  balance  of  the  scheme. 
From  later  editions  of  the  "  Lyrical  Bal- 
lads," Coleridge's  contributions  disap- 
peared; Wordsworth  added  more  poems 
and  the  celebrated  preface,  in  which  he 
defended  on  its  merits  one  side  only  of 
his  original  opinions.  Coleridge,  con- 
vinced of  Wordsworth's  genius,  recog- 
nized his  unlikeness  to  great  poets  of 
former  ages.  Assured  that  his  friend's 
work  was  not  rhymed  prose  but  a  new 
creation,  he  set  himself  to  vindicate  his 
own  opinions  against  contemporary  criti- 
cism. Other  critics  judged  Wordsworth's 
original  and  irregular  works  of  art  by  me- 
chanical rules  applicable  only  to  existing 
models.  But  Coleridge,  so  far  as  he 
went,  raised  criticism  to  the  rank  of  a 
science.     Descending  to  the  eternal  well- 


springs  of  poetry,  he  framed  canons  which 
were  living  not  mechanical,  fundamental 
not  superficial,  rules  by  which  may  be 
tested  the  uncertain  estimates  of  individ- 
ual taste.  At  the  same  time  he  preserves 
his  impartial  attitude.  He  points  out  with 
unerring  touch  the  defects  of  Words- 
worth's theories,  and  the  faults  of  his 
practice;  without  defending  him  when  he 
persists  in  crawling  on  all  fours,  he  se- 
lects, with  most  discriminating  insight, 
those  priceless  passages  which  approach 
the  ideal  perfection  of  true  poetry. 

In  these  chapters  on  Wordsworth,  Cole- 
ridge distinguishes  imagination  from  fan- 
cy. His  explanation  is  closely  connected 
with  his  philosophy  and  theology.  The 
whole  discussion  assumes  that  poetic  in- 
spiration proceeds  from  a  higher  source 
than  experience;  it  is  a  protest  against 
belief  in  evolution  from  beneath.  Imag- 
ination is  a  flash  of  divine  light  laying 
bare  the  secrets  of  nature;  those  are  the 
truest  poets  who  are  quickest  to  detect 
her  unvarying  meaning.  Imagination  is 
insight  into  the  ilitegrity  of  the  universe, 
united  with  that  "fusing  power"  which 
combines  in  one  view  the  material  and 
spiritual  world,  and  gives  a  wholeness  to 
fragmentary  life.  The  world  of  sense  is 
the  garment  of  the  spiritual  world,  the 
manifestation  of  spiritual  realities.  Be- 
hind the  transitory  images  which  our 
senses  report  is  veiled  the  changeless, 
true  existence.  True  poetry,  in  Cole- 
ridge's view,  deals  only  with  nature  so  far 
as  her  creations  reveal  their  hidden  source. 
Imagination  lives  in  the  spheres  of  sense 
and  spirit,  and  exercises  a  twofold  func- 
tion. On  the  one  hand,  it  reads  to  itself  the 
symbolic  voice  of  nature;  on  the  other, 
it  interprets,  through  fancy,  the  perceived 
meaning  as  faithfully  as  human  language 
permits.  The  understanding  cannot  ade- 
quately conceive  these  highest  truths ; 
lis  conceptions  are  but  approximations. 
Fancy,  therefore,  becomes  the  handmaid 
of  imagination,  employed  to  create  im- 
ages, metaphors,  and  figures,  through 
which  imagination  seeks  to  convey  her 
teaching.  The  creations  of  fancy  are 
substitutes  for  the  truth,  not,  like  symbols, 
the  truth  itself  in  a  lower  form  ;  they  ex- 
press, not  the  same  subject  with  a  differ- 
ence, but  a  different  subject  with  a  resem- 
blance. Thus,  the  essence  of  poetry  is 
truth  in  its  purest,  highest  form.  The 
use  of  conventional  diction,  stock  meta- 
phors, or  arbitrary  ornaments  is  abso- 
lutely unprofitable.  It  lays  waste  the 
true  province  of  imagination  as  an  inter- 
preter of  hidden  mysteries ;  it  robs  fancy 
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of  her  dignity  by  petrifying  her  animat- 
ing energy ;  it  substitutes  form  for  mat- 
ter,  dress  for  sou) ;  it  fixes  attention,  not 
on  the  truth  which  is  revealed,  but  the 
fiction  under  which  it  is  conveyed. 

In  his  lectures  on  Shakespeare,  Cole- 
ridge came  even  more  openly  into  conflict 
with  prevailing  criticism  and  academic 
fastidiousness.  Critics  of  the  French 
school,  educated  on  Hellenic  models,  wor- 
shipped purity  of  form.  The  range  of 
subjects  was  limited.  Literary  etiquette 
required  that  by  every  artifice  of  language 
poetry  should  be  distinguished  from 
prose,  that  the  sacred  unities  should  be 
hallowed.  Shakespeare  had  thrown  these 
biinsiances  to  the  winds.  He  was  ad- 
mired, if  admired  at  all,  in  spite  of  his 
artistic  solecisms,  as  "a  child  of  nature, 
who  knew  no  better  than  to  write  as  he 
had  written."  But  Coleridge  maintained 
that  Shakespeare*s  form  was  perfectly 
adapted  to  his  substance;  that  his  genius 
was  never  lawless;  that,  if  he  deviates 
from  the  accidents  of  Greek  drama,  he 
strictly  adheres  to  the  Essentials  of  his 
art.  Coleridge's  mind  always  rises  from 
details  to  principles.  Consequently,  he 
excels  most  in  generalities.  As  a  verbal 
critic  he  is  peculiarly  unfortunate.  His 
remarks  on  individuals  are  often  mis- 
taken refinements;  but  his  elucidation  of 
the  character  of  Hamlet  is  masterly.  He 
had  a  touch,  he  said,  of  Hamlet  himself ; 
and,  as  he  developed  the  moral  of  the 
play,  he  seemed  to  his  hearers  to  be  pro- 
nouncing an  elegy  or  a  satire  on  his  own 
character.  **  Action  is  the  great  end  of 
all ;  no  intellect,  however  grand,  is  valu- 
able if  it  draws  us  from  action  and  lead 
us  to  think  till  the  time  of  action  is 
passed  by  and  we  can  do  nothing."  His 
lectures  were  often  paradoxical  ox  ob- 
scure, marred  by  repetitions,  interrupted 
by  digressions,  dealing  with  every  topic 
except  the  subject  announced.  But  at 
their  best  they  were  rich  in  pregnant  and 
suggestive  thought,  teeming  with  tnagni- 
fiques  aperqus  littiraires*  It  could  not 
have  been  otherwise.  His  mind  was  at 
once  poetical  and  philosophical,  his  sym- 
pathy no  less  keen  than  his  insight ;  his 
originality  remained  proof  against  "the 
spoils  of  all  times,"  with  which  his  read- 
ing had  enriched  him ;  his  sensibility, 
though  drilled  to  correctness,  lost  nothing 
of  its  natural  quickness;  his  analytical 
power  became,  by  continual  exercise,  in- 
stinctive. Such  a  union  of  varied  gifts, 
both  natural  and  acquired,  made  Coleridge 
one  of  the  greatest  critics  that  England 
has  yet  produced. 


Coleridge's  life  at  Highgate,  from  iSi6 
to  1834,  includes  the  last,  the  roost  dq- 
eventful,  but  the  most  prolific  of  the  three 
periods  of  his  career.  In  1816  appeared 
*•  Christabel,"  and  the  "  First  Lay  Ser- 
mon,  or  the  Statesman's  Manual."  lo  tbe 
following  year  were  published  the'* Bio- 
graphia  Literaria,"  '*  Sibylline  Leaves," 
*'  Zapolya,"  and  the  '*  Second  Lay  Ser- 
mon." In  1818  he  issued  a  remodelled 
edition  of  the  Friend.  In  1825  he  brought 
out  "  Aids  to  Reflection,"  and  in  1830  bis 
essay  on  "  Church  and  State."  The  "  Con- 
fessions of  an  Inquiring  Spirit"  were  oot 
published  till  after  his  death.  Dariog 
the  whole  period  he  was  collecting  mate 
rials  for  the  magnum  opus  which  was  to 
reconcile  religion  and  science.  The  most 
successful  course  of  lectures  which  be 
ever  delivered  was  given  in  r8i8  at  Fk)v- 
er  de  Luce  Court ;  in  1825  he  read  his 
essay  on  the  "  Prometheus  of  iEschylos** 
before  tbe  Royal  Society  of  Literature. 
For  his  lectures  he  was  well  paid;  bat 
his  pecuniary  troubles  were  revived  ia 
1820  by  the  failure  of  his  publishers.  He 
found  himself,  as  he  told  Allsop,  obliged 
to  **  abrogate  the  name  of  philosopher  and 
poet,  and  scribble  as  fast  as  J  can,  aad 
with  as  little  thought  as  I  can,  for  Bldtt- 
wootts  Magasinet  or,  as  I  have  been  em- 
ployed for  the  last  da3*s,  to  writing  nao- 
uscript  sermons  for  lazy  clerg)*meD,  <rbo 
stipulate  that  the  composition  must  be 
more  than  respectable."  In  these  embar- 
rassments Coleridge  proposed  that  bis 
friends  should  raise  an  annuity  for  hm 
that  he  might  devote  himself  exclusiTtij 
to  literature.  He  states  that  consider- 
able sums  were  already  promised.  1^^ 
negotiations  seem  to  have  been  ioter 
rupted,  possibly  by  a  flicker  of  sell•r^ 
spect  in  Coleridge  himself,  possibly  bj 
his  selection  as  a  royal  associate  ot  tfce 
Society  of  Literature.  In  the  compaoj  ci 
his  children  he  found  a  new  pleasore. 
His  two  sons  were  with  him  in  182a  At 
the  close  of  that  year  he  visited  Oxiord  » 
appeal  to  the  provost  of  Oriel  to  recoc- 
sider  his  decision  to  deprive  Hartley  0: 
his  fellowship.  Later  on,  his  daugbtcr 
Sara,  whose  first  book  he  bad  read  wul 
pride,  visited  him.  lo  her  train  came 
Henry  Nelson  Coleridge,  whom  sbeeveot* 
ually  married.  In  1828  he  made  a  toor 
!  on  the  Rhine  with  the  Wordsworthf. 
Five  years  afterwards  he  received  an  ora- 
tion at  Cambridge,  where  he  had  gooetc 
join  the  meeting  of  the  British  Associ- 
tion.  With  these  exceptions  he  was  rire'r 
absent  from  Gillman's  house  at  High^^;^- 

During  this  closing  period   of  his  li** 
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theology  and  metaphysics  were  his  ab- 
sorb! og  interest.  They  were  his  first  as 
well  as  his  last  passioo.  From  child- 
hood he  was  exercised  with  the  problem 
"  What  cao  we  know  ?  **  and  he  strove,  by 
analysis  of  the  relations  of  the  thinking 
subject  with  the  object  of  thought,  to  rec- 
oncile the  answers  of  science  and  religion. 
At  Cambridge  his  politics  influenced  his 
religious  opinions.  Republicanism  joined 
hands  with  Unitarianism,  and  under  the 
influence  of  Frend,  a  tutor  of  his  college, 
Coleridge  became  a  Unitarian,  or  as  he 
preferred  to  call  himself  a  **  Psilanthro- 
pist."  Together  with  the  religious  and 
political  tenets  of  his  party  he  adopted 
their  materialism.  Priestley  was  a  disciple 
of  David  Hartley,  a  former  fellow  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge.  Hartley's  views  were 
far  in  advance  of  contemporary  science. 
He  connected  intellectual  with  physical 
processes,  traced  all  mental  operations  to 
changes  in  cerebral  matter,  explained  com- 
plex mental  phenomena  by  the  law  of 
association.  Coleridge  became  an  enthu- 
siastic follower.  He  called  his  son  David 
Hartley,  preached  his  master's  doctrines, 
apostrophized  him  as 

of  mortal  kind 
Wisest :  the  first  who  marked  the  ideal  tribes 
Up  the  fine  fibres  to  the  sentient  brain. 

In  I794~5  Coleridge  was  a  republican 
in  politics,  a  Unitarian  in  religion,  in  phil- 
osophy a  materialist,  in  morals  a  necessi- 
tarian. 

For  a  few  years  politics,  pantisocracy, 
marriage,  poetry,  distracted  his  attention. 
Then  the  shock  of  the  course  taken  by 
the  French  Revolution  roused  him  to  the 
conviction  that  the  pursuit  of  liberty  was 
a  "  profitless  endeavor."  Metaphysics  re- 
sumed their  sway  over  his  mind.  Vainly 
friends  warned  him  of  his  danger.  In 
1797.  Mrs.  Barbauld  in  strangely  prophetic 
lines  denounced  to  him  the  grove  of  meta- 
physics where  "  shadows  seem  realities," 
and  **  things  of  life  fade  to  the  hues  of 
shadows,"  where  "dubious  shapes  " 

lure  the  eager  foot 
Of  youthful  ardor  to  eternal  chase  ; 
Dreams  hang  on  every  leaf ;  unearthly  forms 
Glide  through  the  gloom ;  and  mystic  visions 

swim 
Before  the  cheated  sense : 

where  indolence 

Fixes  her  turf-built  seat,  and  wears  the  garb 
Of  deep  Philosophy,  and  museful  sits 
In  dreamy  twilight  of  the  vacant  mind. 

She  urged  him  to  active  exertion  — 


Youth  beloved 
Of  Science,  of  the  muse  beloved,  not  here. 
Not  in  the  maze  of  metaphysic  lore, 
Build  thou  thy  place  of  resting  I    Lightly  tread 
The  dangerous  ground,  on  noble  aims  intent. 
And  be  this  Circe  of  the  studious  cell 
Enjoyed,  but  still  subservient. 

In  spite  of  warning,  his  appetite  for 
metaphysics  became  an  insatiable  crav- 
ing. Five  years  later,  in  often  quoted 
lines,  he  describes  how 

by  abstruse  search  to  steal 
From  my  own  nature  all  the  natural  man ; 
This  was  my  sole  resource,  my  only  plan. 
Till  that  which  suits  a  part  infects  the  whole. 
And  now  is  almost  grown  the  habit  of  my  soul. 

The  course  of  political  events  loosened 
him  from  his  Unitarian  moorings.  He 
was  swept  into  the  stream  of  eighteenth- 
century  philosophy.  **I  found  myself," 
he  writes,  "  all  afloat.  Doubts  rushed  in 
upon  me,  broke  upon  roe  from  the  foun- 
tains of  the  great  deep,  fell  from  the 
windows  of  heaven."  In  the  schools  of 
Hartley,  Locke,  Leibnitz,  and  Berkeley, 
he  found  no  Ararat.  He  was  forced  into 
the  cul-desac  of  Hume.  But  in  such 
a  solitude  as  that  in  which  are  written 
essays  on  suicide  he  could  not  rest.  He 
felt  with  Pascal  **le  silence  ^ternel  de 
ces  espaces  infinis  m'effraie."  Though 
haunted  by  an  ever  recurring  scepticism, 
his  faith  in  God  wavered  only  for  a  brief 
interval.  He  drifted  towards  Spinoza, 
whom  he  discussed  with  Wordsworth 
among  the  Quantock  Hills.  He  shrank 
from  the  application  of  personal  pronouns 
to  the  Deity,  and  felt  it  more  in  harmony 
with  his  indefinite  sensations  to  **  worship 
nature  in  the  hill  and  valley."  But  the 
unica  substantia  of  Spinoza  did  not  long 
remain  his  resting-place.  He  was,  to  use 
Sterling's  expression,  eminently  theo- 
pathic.  A  striking  feature  in  his  early 
poetry  is  the  reverential  awe  with  which 
he  approaches  the  Deity.  His  search  for 
a  basis  on  which  to  found  his  belief  in  a 
personal  God  drove  him  from  pantheism, 
as  it  had  in  the  first  instance  directed 
him  to  Descartes.  From  the  sensation- 
alists he  was  repelled  by  his  firm  convic- 
tion of  the  essential  distinction  between 
men  and  brutes,  persons  and  things,  nat- 
ural and  spiritual  action.  He  felt  that  the 
human  mind  contained  some  element  not 
decomposable  in  their  analysis.  Thus, 
Unitarian  though  Coleridge  still  was,  his 
religious  instincts  saved  him  from  unbe- 
lief or  pantheism. 

His  mind  set  in  a  new  direction.    From 
a  mechanical  religion  enforced  by  exter- 
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Dal  evidences,  from  a  morality  based  on 
utility,  from  a  philosophy  founded  on  ex- 
perience, he  turned  towards  the  mystics. 
At  Christ's  Hospital  he  had  pored  over 
Plotinus  and  lamblichus;  he  now  studied 
Tauler,  Boehmen,  and  Law.  Like  the 
mystics  he  was  prone  to  lose  himself  in 
inward  contemplation ;  like  them  he  re- 
belled against  frigid  formalism.  Their 
fearless  simplicity  carried  him  back  to  the 
childhood  of  speculation.  Mysticism,  as 
experience  shows,  flourishes  in  times  of 
change.  It  is  the  romance  of  religion. 
With  its  chivalrous  daring  and  grim  trag- 
edies of  the  soul,  it  appealed  strongly  to 
his  poetic  nature.  His  mind,  at  once  con- 
templative and  ardent,  resembled  that  of 
a  mystic.  While  he  craved  to  pierce  the 
barrier  between  man  and  the  unseen  world, 
he  longed  for  an  inaccessible  rest.  Pan- 
tisocracy  was  but  another  fastness  of  per- 
petual calm,  a  second  Eden  or  Avalon 
remote  from  tumult.  His  debt  to  the 
mystics  is  warmly  acknowledged.  Their 
writings,  he  said, 

helped  to  keep  alive  the  heart  within  the  head, 
gave  me  an  indistinct,  yet  stirring,  presenti- 
ment that  all  the  products  of  the  reflective 
faculty  partook  of  death,  and  were  as  the  rat- 
tling twigs  and  sprays  in  winter,  into  which  a 
sap  was  as  yet  to  be  propelled  from  some  root 
to  which  I  had  not  yet  penetrated,  if  they  were 
to  afford  my  soul  food  or  shelter.  If  they  (the 
mystics)  were  a  moving  cloud  of  smoke  to  me 
by  day,  yet  were  they  a  pillar  of  fire  through- 
out the  night,  during  my  wanderings  through 
the  wilderness  of  doubt,  and  enabled  me  to 
skirt,  without  crossing,  the  sandy  deserts  of 
unbelief. 

Coleridge  was  thus  prepared  to  revolt 
from  the  sensationalist  school.  The  sup- 
posed consequences  of  Locke's  philosophy 
had  been  pushed  to  the  extreme  which 
provokes  reaction.  The  mind  was  treated 
as  a  tabula  rasa  on  which  the  senses  wrote. 
Knowledge  was  entirely  derived  from  ex- 
perience ;  man,  denied  a  moral  sense,  be- 
came a  mere  machine ;  the  assassin  and 
his  dagger  were  equally  objects  of  esteem 
or  horror.  Against  such  extravagances 
the  idealists  rebelled.  Speaking  broadly, 
the  sensationalists  denied,  the  idealists 
affirmed,  the  existence  of  elements  of 
thought  distinct  from  sense  experiences 
or  their  modifications ;  states  of  conscious- 
ness which  the  former  claimed  as  products 
of  sensation,  the  latter  claimed  as  original ; 
the  former  explained  all  notions  contained 
in  the  mind  as  generalizations  from  ob- 
served experiences,  the  latter  recognized 
ideas  created  by  the  mind  itself.  Cole- 
ridge had  himself  come  to  the  conclusion 


that  the  internal  mechanism  of  the  mind 
actively  co-operates  in  conception.  He 
believed  that  the  principles  invoked  to 
explain  mental  activity  are  really  results 
of  its  operation,  that  association  begets 
its  own  laws,  that  experience  itself  is  tbe 
product  of  the  mind's  inherent  forces. 
Necessary  truths  could  not  be  derived 
from  experience.  Observation  might 
frame  the  law  of  causation,  it  could  not 
explain  the  necessity  of  thinkino^  a  cause 
for  every  effect.  Time  and  space  are 
finite  as  we  know  them,  yet  inseparable 
from  our  ideas  of  either  is  infinity:  ^Sur 
les  mondes  ddtruits  le  Temps  dort  immo- 
bile." Brutes,  if  sensationalists  were 
right,  possess  the  same  raw  material  of 
thought  as  men,  but  their  use  of  their 
faculties  differs  not  in  degree  but  in  kind. 
On  all  sides  he  caught  glimpses  of  a  light 
from  above.  No  science  of  history  was 
possible  unless  there  was  a  divine  purpose 
in  the  evolution  of  the  world.  The  pro- 
phetic attitude  of  the  Jewish  people  could 
only  be  explained  by  their  glimpse  of  the 
power  which  rules  the  future.  To  the 
craving  of  mankind  for  higher  guidance 
than  the  gathered  fruits  oiexternal  sen- 
sation, he  attributed  the  power  of  abstract 
theories  over  revolutionary  movements. 
On  the  communion  of  the  poet  with  his 
Maker  depends  the  truth  of  his  analysis 
of  poetic  power.  His  explanation  of 
Shakespeare's  magic  assumes  a  mastery 
of  the  secrets  of  creation  which  no  accu- 
mulation of  experience  could  bestow. 
Equally  in  his  view  must  all  ideas  of  so- 
persensuous  things,  all  moral  and  spiritual 
judgments,  be  independent  of  sense  evo- 
lution. No  external  sensations  can  create 
ideas  of  God,  virtue,  the  soul,  or  explain 
the  categorical  imperative  of  the  moral 
law.  On  these  and  similar  grounds  Co]^ 
ridge  rebelled  against  the  sensationalist 
school;  he  refused  to  believe  that  the 
operations  of  the  mind  had  been  scieotifi- 
cally  analyzed,  or  could  be  rendered  intelH' 
gible  without  admitting  their  testimony  to 
an  antecedent  consciousness  grander  thaa 
our  own. 

In  1796  Coleridge  left  England  for  Ger- 
many. Shortly  afterwards  Kant  took  pos- 
session of  him  "with  a  giant's  hand." 
When  he  returned  from  Malta  he  bad 
ceased  to  be  a  Unitarian.  His  thoughts 
had  received  a  Biblical  coloring,  and  new 
rested  on  the  basis  of  Christian  theolo^. 
In  Rome  he  bought  a  copy  of  the  Jesuit 
Zola's  edition  of  **  Bull  on  the  Niceoe 
Creed,"  a  work  which  helped  him  to  ac- 
cept the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  To  est- 
mate  Coleridge's  debt  to  Kant  would  be 
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difficult.  He  nowhere  puts  himself  for- 
ward as  his  expositor ;  aod  he  drew  largely 
from  SchelllDo:  and  Jacobi  as  well  as  from 
the  sage  of  Konigsberg.  His  gratitude 
is  expressed  in  general  terms ;  particular 
obligations  are  not  directly  acknowledged. 
But  it  is  easy  to  see  the  direction  in  which 
lay  Kant's  peculiar  fascination.  Coleridge 
made  little  use  of  the  destructive  criticism 
by  wh'ch  Kant  struck  down  much  of  the 
false  metaphysics  of  the  day,  or  of  the 
speculative  reason.  It  was  by  the  con- 
structive portion  that  he  was  attracted. 
Irresistibly  impressed  by  the  existence  of 
the  moral  law,  which  forces  men  to  judge 
unconditionally  between  good  and  evil,  a 
law  not  generalized  from  experience,  but 
transcending  its  range,  an  absolute  stand- 
ard of  duty  universally  acknowledged 
though  partially  obeyed,  Kant  concluded 
that  man  lives  in  and  has  faculties  appro- 
priate to  the  two  spheres  of  nature  and  of 
spirit,  of  uniformity  and  of  will,  of  neces- 
sity and  of  freedom.  The  avenue  through 
which  the  moral  law  is  revealed  to  man, 
the  faculty  by  which  spiritual  truths  are 
apprehended,  is  the  practical  reason.  On 
this  assertion  of  the  diverse  elements  and 
distinct  faculties  in  man  Coleridge  seized 
with  the  tenacity  of  despair.  If  certainty 
is  unattainable,  if  nothing  can  be  affirmed 
about  anything,  man  is  a  mere  phantom 
among  phantoms.  If  his  highest  instincts 
were  baseless  illusions,  if  be  was  indeed 
the  slave  of  sense  experiences,  God  and 
the  world  were  but  flickering  shadows  cast 
on  the  high  walls  and  narrow  courtyard  of 
his  prison-house.  As  a  Unitarian  he  had 
denied  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  and  of 
the  atonement.  He  bad  rejected  them  not 
because  they  were  incomprehensible,  but 
because  they  had  seemed  to  his  under- 
standing absurd.  He  now  learned  from 
Kant  to  confine  the  understanding  to  its 
proper  sphere,  to  distinguish  the  coun- 
terfeit from  the  reality,  the  human  super- 
structure from  the  divine  foundation.  1  m- 
perfect  solutions  of  fundamental  facts, 
which  made  believers  sceptics,  resulted 
from  similar  attempts  of  the  human  un- 
derstanding to  explain  mysteries  to  which 
its  faculties  are  wholly  inappropriate. 

Coleridge,  like  Bacon,  held  that  knowl- 
edge of  current  speculative  opinions  af- 
fords the  sole  ground  for  political  proph- 
ecy. He  appealed  to  history  to  prove  that 
all  epoch-making  revolutions  coincided 
with  the  rise  or  fall  of  metaphysical  sys- 
tems. Of  the  interdependence  of  meta- 
physics, philosophy,  morality,  and  theol- 
ogy, he  was  firmly  convinced.  The  truth 
according  to  religion  cannot  be  opposed 


to  the  truth  according  to  science  ;  religion 
might  be  above,  it  could  not  be  adverse  to 
philosophy.  What  is  considered  incapa- 
ble of  conception  as  possible  will  inevi- 
tably be  deemed  incapable  of  being  re- 
vealed as  real.  Men  will  not  continue  to 
believe  as  theologians  what  they  deny  as 
men  of  science.  But  the  framers  of  the 
Church  Liturgy,  Homily,  and  Articles  en- 
tertained views  on  metaphysics  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  those  which  predominated 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  Orthodox 
philosophy,  in  Coleridge^s  day,  destroyed 
spiritual  religion.  The  mind  was  denied 
access  to  the  supersenuous  ;  the  will  was 
subjected  to  physical  laws;  mysteries 
were  discredited ;  moral  obligation  was 
treated  as  a  misleading  phrase.  Yet  the- 
ologians still  fought  under  the  banner  of 
Locke.  Assailants  and  defenders  of  Chris- 
tianity snatched  weapons  from  the  same 
armory.  Christian  apologists  caught  the 
philosophical  tone,  rejected  authority, 
joined  in  the  appeal  to  evidences,  based 
belief  on  its  reasonableness,  confined  re- 
ligion to  practical  piety.  They  threw 
aside  the  Catholic  theology  of  their  child- 
hood to  fight  in  armor  which  they  had  not 
proved.  Hume  dashed  their  new  weapons 
from  their  hands.  In  the  place  of  spirit- 
ual devotion,  inward  faith,  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  creed,  stood  a  mechanical  religion 
**  too  proud  too  worship  and  too  wise  to 
feel,"  defended  with  the  listlessness  of  a 
lost  cause.  So  long  as  theologians  ad- 
mitted the  senses  to  be  the  only  inlet  of 
knowledge,  they  were  only  striving  to 
keep  back  the  oceanic  tide  of  skepticism 
with  mops  and  pails.  To  collect  all  an- 
cillary and  subordinate  sciences,  to  unite 
them  all  in  theology,  the  science  of 
sciences,  to  revive  spiritual  religion,  ally 
it  with  a  spiritual  philosophy,  re-establish 
its  metaphysical  basis,  was  Coleridge's 
object.  He  insisted  on  a  belief  in  spirit- 
ual influences  which  orthodoxy  denounced 
as  fanatical  Methodism  ;  he  referred  "  the 
mind  to  its  own  consciousness  for  truths 
indispensable  to  its  happiness ;  *'  he  taught 
men  that  no  difficulties  of  the  mere  under- 
standing can  invalidate  their  highest  in- 
stincts ;  he  challenged  the  competency  of 
the  tribunal  before  which  Hume  sum- 
moned theologians.  Kant  strengthened 
his  faith  in  unseen  realities,  and  in  the 
possession  of  spiritual  faculties.  But  Kant 
was  then  regarded  as  a  second  Sweden- 
borg;  and  Coleridge,  like  his  ally,  was 
branded  as  a  mystic.  It  was  for  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  reason  from  the  under- 
standing that  he  contended  during  the 
last  thirty  years  of  his  life,  enforcing  it  in 
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a  thoasaod  ways,  illustratin^r  it  with  all 
the  stores  of  his  learning  and  fancy,  in- 
sisting upon  it  as  the  "  Gradus  ad  Philoso- 
phiam,'*  "  casting,'*  as  he  said,  "  ray  bread 
upon  the  waters  with  a  perseverance 
which,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  public 
taste,  nothing  but  the  deepest  conviction 
of  its  importance  could  have  inspired." 
It  is  unjust  to  calculate  the  influence  of 
this  teaching  from  the  "spiritual  philoso- 
phy "  in  which  Green  endeavored  to  ex- 
pound his  principles.  No  fair  attempt  to 
estimate  its  extent  can  overlook  the  fact 
that  all  his  teaching,  whether  it  is  critical, 
or  religious,  or  philosophical,  or  poetical, 
or  historical,  or  political,  converges  more 
or  less  directly  upon  the  same  point. 

The  main  object  of  Coleridge^s  meta- 
physics was  to  bring  out  the  transcenden- 
tal side  of  man's  being,  to  found  on  a  new 
analysis  of  his  faculties  a  reconciliation 
between  science  and  revelation.  In  his 
view  understanding  and  reason  are  modes 
of  operation  by  which  truth  is  discovered ; 
but  their  methods  are  no  less  difiEerent 
than  their  province.  The  understanding 
is  the  faculty  by  which  we  reflect  and 
generalize.  It  classifies  phenomena,  re- 
duces them  to  rules,  and  thus  constitutes 
the  possibility  of  experience.  These  func- 
tions are  discharged  according  to  the  a 
priori  forms  which  constitute  its  distinct 
nature.  Like  Kant,  Coleridge  held  there 
is  something  conceived  which  was  not 
perceived,  that  the  adage,  **  Nihil  est  in 
intellectu  quod  non  prius  in  sensu,*'  is  only 
true  with  Leibnitz's  qualification,  "prseter 
intellectum  ipsum."  The  proper  province 
of  the  understanding  is  all  practical  knowl- 
edge, the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  of 
measures  to  circumstances  in  the  whole 
business  of  life.  Its  sphere  is  restricted 
to  possible  experience ;  its  characteristic 
is  clearness  not  depth  ;  its  forms  are  only 
adapted  to  the  material  world.  The  pres- 
ent century  is  its  golden  age.  Yet  even 
in  its  apotheosis  it  remains  an  adaptive 
faculty ;  beyond  proximate  ends  its  pow- 
ers cannot  pass.  In  politics  it  eschews 
principles,  and  for  the  wisdom  of  states- 
men substitutes  the  shifts  of  embarrassed 
spendthrifts.  The  eye  is  not  more  inap- 
propriate to  sound  than  is  the  understand- 
ing to  the  modes  of  spiritual  existence. 
If  it  explains  fundamental  truths,  it  sub- 
stitutes counterfeits  for  reality.  If  it 
proves  the  existence  of  God,  it  ends  in 
atheism  ;  if  it  speculates  on  virtue,  it  finds 
utility  ;  on  the  end  and  meaning  of  man  it 
is  ominously  silent ;  it  leaves  the  purport 
of  existence  an  insoluble  enigma. 

If  man  possessed  only  understanding, 
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there  would  be  no  difference,  except  fa 
degree,  between  his  prudence  and  the  less 
fallible  cunning  of  the  fox.  But  roan  pos- 
sesses also  reason.  Coleridge  uses  the 
word  with  some  ambiguity ;  but  he  never 
employs  it  for  the  reasoning  faculty.  It 
is  not  the  syllogistic  process,  but  an  intui- 
tion, the  vision  of  the  Hebrew  prophets. 
To  speak  of  human  understanding  is  not 
pleonastic,  for  instinct  is  the  understand- 
ing of  brutes;  but  to  speak  of  human  rea- 
son is  waste  of  words,  since  reason  is 
distinctive  of  humanity.  Reason  and  un- 
derstanding act  in  different  ways.  From 
a  multitude  of  particular  instances  under- 
standing generalizes  rules  of  experience, 
to  which  no  higher  certainty  belongs  than 
the  absence  o?  known  exceptions.  Rea- 
son supersedes  the  experimental  process; 
it  acts  intuitively,  affirming  truths  which 
cannot  be  conceived  otherwise,  which  no 
sense  could  perceive,  no  experiment  ver- 
ify, no  experience  confirm. 

According  to  its  application,  reason  is 
either  speculative  or  practical.  Specula- 
tive reason  affirms  or  denies  the  notices 
of  the  senses ;  it  is  the  ground  of  formal 
principles,  the  organ  of  science.  Practical 
reason  is  reason  applied  to  supersensuoos 
objects.  It  comprehends  will,  conscience, 
moral  being.  It  is  the  spiritual  opposed 
to  the  caroal  mind.  It  is  Bacon's  lumen 
siccum^  or  lucific  vision.  It  is  not  merely 
a  passive  sense,  it  is'also  an  active,  con- 
trolling power.  It  is  the  faculty  of  intui- 
tive insight  into  spiritual  life,  the  avenue 
through  which  the  moral  law  is  revealed, 
the  link  which  binds  man  to  the  higher 
order.  It  is  the  source  of  absolute  ideas, 
the  fountain  of  actual  truths.  These  ab- 
solute truths  are  the  marks  of  its  celestial 
origin;  they  are  truths  of  reason,  and 
constitute  reason  itself.  God  is  the  ob- 
ject of  reason,  but  is  himself  reason;  be 
is  the  supreme  reason,  whence  the  soul 
**  reason  receives,  and  reason  is  ber  be- 
ing; "  absolute  truth  exists  only  as  knovo 
by  the  reason,  and  reason  knows  only  as 
being  itself  absolute  truth.  In  reason 
and  the  sphere  of  its  operation  the  think- 
ing subject  and  the  object  are  identified; 
knowledge  becomes  one  with  being.  Rea- 
son is  not  an  individual  faculty  bestowed 
on  some,  withheld  from  others ;  it  is  not 
a  mysterious  power  wielded  by  the  wise 
alone  ;  but  it  is  a  divine  nature  of  which 
all  partake,  and  its  influence  is  greatest 
among  the  simple  and  unlearned.  It  is  a 
ray  of  the  divinity,  a  projected  disk  from 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  an  echo  of  the 
Eternal  Word,  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 
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In  hts  treatment  of  reason,  Coleridj^e 
has  gone  far  beyond  Kant.  By  it  he 
seeks  to  explain  those  mysterioas  inti- 
mations of  primal  truths  which  form 
**the  roaster  light  of  all  our  being."  In 
his  hands  it  is  colored  by  the  New 
Testament;  it  also  partakes  of  the 
splendid  Platonic  fiction  of  the  soul,  the 
intuition  of  Neo-Platoniats,  Bruno's  iden- 
tification of  mind  with  matter,  the  intel- 
UctuelU  Anschauunff  of  Schelliog.  But 
he  strongly  maintained  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  understanding  and  the 
practical  reason  was  no  new  discovery. 
The  serpent  is  the  Egyptian  symbol  of 
the  understanding,  tempting  man  to  evil 
by  counterfeit  good.  The  original  fall  of 
man,  as  Coleridge  suggests,  consisted  in 
obeying  the  understanding  instead  of  the 
universal  reason.  The  story  of  Prome- 
theus tells  how  this  heavenly  spark  was 
superadded  to  man  by  a  God  before  Zeus, 
the  binder  of  free  spirits  under  the  fetters 
of  passive  mobility.  To  St.  Paul  and  St. 
John  the  distinction  is  ever  present.  All 
the  great  divines  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  insist  upon  it ;  it  is 
the  groundwork  on  which  is  built  the 
superstructure  of  the  Church  ;  it  appears 
in  the  poetry  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton, 
the  writings  of  Hooker,  South,  Leighton, 
Taylor,  and  the  philosophy  of  Bacon. 

On  the  recognition  of  this  distinction 
he  founds  his  theory  that  the  philosophi- 
cal methods  of  Bacon  and  of  Plato  are 
**  radically  one  and  the  same.*'  In  disgust 
at  the  verbal  legerdemain  of  schoolmen, 
Bacon  undervalued  Plato.  But  Coleridge 
maintains  that  Plato  argues  **not  only 
from,  but  in  and  by  induction  of  facts," 
that  Bacon  demands  as  the  guide  of 
research  the  prude ns  quastio  which  is 
dimidium  scientict,  that  both  attacked 
the  arrogance  which  leads  man  to  meas- 
ure God  by  his  own  reflective  faculty. 
The  cogency  of  induction  in  fact  depends 
on  a  uniting  element  derived  from  the 
human  mind,  not  from  experience.  With- 
out an  impression  of  probable  results  in- 
duction is  unproductive.  An  antediluvian 
patriarch  might  spend  his  life  in  collect- 
ing promiscuous  particulars  without  re- 
sult, while  from  single  instances,  observed 
with  a  preconceived  aim,  laws  were  often 
revealed.  Thus  both  Plato  and  Bacon 
demanded  the  mental  initiative ;  both  re- 
quired a  tentative  theory.  Bacon  inter- 
prets, Plato  anticipates  nature.  Bacon's 
experiments  proposed  are  Plato's  ideas; 
ideas  are  prophetic  laws,  as  laws  are  test- 
ed ideas.  Both  recognized  the  need  of 
the  forethoughtful   query  which   is    the 


prior  half  of  the  knowledge  sought;  both 
agreed  that  this  element  was  contributed, 
to  use  Bacon's  phrase,  by  the  lux  intel' 
lectus,  the  pure  impersonal  reason,  free 
from  the  various  idols  before  which  hu- 
man understanding  is  prostrate. 

As  Coleridge's  metaphysics  were  a  re- 
coil from  the  dominant  sensationalism,  so 
in  morality  he  preached  a  crusade  against 
fashionable  ethics.  Paley's  school  re- 
duced virtue  to  expediency,  made  utility 
the  object,  and  self-interest  the  guide,  of 
action,  treated  virtue  and  vice  as  lazy 
synonyms  of  prudence  and  miscalculation. 
Coleridge,  on  the  other  hand,  contended 
that  enlightened  self-interest  is  not  virtue, 
nor  duty  regard  to  personal  consequences ; 
but  that  moral  goodness  is  more  than  pru- 
dence, and  religion  higher  than  morality. 
The  distinction  between  reason  and  un- 
derstanding underlies  his  argument.  But 
as  he  does  not  distinguish  religion  from 
morality,  no  systematic  treatise  is  to  be 
expected.  His  one  object  is  to  vindicate 
the  spiritual  side  of  man,  and  his  respon- 
sibility to  higher  laws  than  those  of  na- 
ture. The  ideal  of  prudence  is  famour 
de  moi-mime^  mats  bien  calculi^  of  mo- 
rality a  pure  life  on  pure  principles. 
Though  prudence  implies  self-sacrifice,  it 
is  essentially  selfish.  Its  dictates  and 
those  of  morality  may  correspond,  but  on 
different  grounds.  Prudence  is  the  ani- 
mal instinct,  appealing  to  the  senses  and 
understanding,  ignoring  motives,  regard- 
ing only  results.  Morality  appeals  to  the 
heart  and  the  conscience ;  it  distinguishes 
good  from  evil  unconditionally;  it  com- 
mands not  only  our  duty  but  our  rever- 
ence. Few  men  can  by  their  own  strength 
live  under  the  iron  rule  of  dutv,  or  warm 
the  cold  purity  of  the  moral  law  into  a 
vital  principle.  The  dynamic  force  of 
morality  lies,  according  to  Coleridge,  in 
reason,  religion,  and  will;  in  reason,  the 
representative  of  divine  reason,  the  source 
through  which  the  moral  law  is  revealed ; 
in  religion  which  contracts  universal  rules 
into  universal  duties;  in  the  will  which 
coerces  our  conduct.  The  three  powers 
are  legislative,  executive,  and  ministerial. 
The  highest  life  is  that  of  a  man  whose 
will  is  subjugated  to  the  universal  will,  so 
that  he  wills  the  things  of  God.  Of  this 
harmony  conscience  is  the  witness. 

Coleridge  strenuously  asserts  man's 
freedom  of  will.  His  whole  theory  of 
morality  assumes  that  man  is  free.  If  he 
originates  nothing,  does  not  determine  his 
own  states  of  being,  has  no  spontaneous 
energy,  if  his  characteristic  is  uniformity 
not  power,  necessity  not  freedom,  —  then 
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personality  and  rook-al  responsibility  are 
extinguished,  sin  and  remorse  become 
misleading  phrases.  Though  fresh  inter- 
est has  been  imparted  to  Coleridge's  views 
by  Bishop  Temple's  Hampton  Lectures, 
it  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  on  this  sci- 
entific battle-ground ;  it  suffices  to  say 
that  Coleridge  took  the  view  which  most 
commends  itself  to  Christian  philosophers. 
He  did  not  identify  man  with  nature,  or 
emphasize  their  points  of  contrast;  he 
rather  narrowed  the  gap  between  the 
moral  and  physical  spheres.  He  recog- 
nized in  man  that  natural  element  which 
is  good  in  itself  but  becomes  evil  if  it 
overpowers  his  moral  being.  His  whole 
tone  of  thought  led  him  to  regard  man 
and  nature  as  manifestations  of  God,  but 
man  as  the  highest  revelation.  He  looked 
to  science  to  reconcile  the  apparent  dual- 
ism, to  display  the  real  unity,  to  discover 
in  nature  the  God  who  is  revealed  in  man. 
Meanwhile,  his  eye  traversed  the  wide 
region  of  the  unknown  and  inexplicable 
with  the  calm  confidence  of  faith.  History 
taught  him  the  lesson  of  human  progress, 
the  development  of  his  latent  powers. 
Reason,  transcending  the  limits  of  con- 
ception but  not  of  thought,  offered  an 
earnest  of  his  future  capacity,  a  foretaste 
of  the  enlargement  of  his  intellectual  fac- 
ulties, which  time  was  ripening  to  matu- 
rity. He  believed  the  full-grown  man 
would  solve  the  riddle  of  the  infant. 

Coleridge's  theology  was  based  on  that 
of  the  great  divines  of  the  Tudor  and 
Stuart  periods.  Hooker,  Field,  Donne, 
Taylor,  Andrewes,  Bull,  Jackson,  Smith, 
Cudworth,  More,  were  among  his  favorite 
authors.  In  eighteenth-century  theolo- 
gians he  found  no  satisfaction.  "Next  to 
the  inspired  Scriptures,  yea,  and  as  the 
vibration  of  that  once-struck  hour  remain- 
ing on  the  air,"  stood,  in  his  estimation, 
Leighton's  commentary  on  St.  Peter. 
Equally  with  Leighton  he  valued  Luther, 
as  the  man  whose  grasp  on  spiritual  truths 
was  firmest,  and  whose  writings  contained 
the  "  very  marrow  of  divinity;"  he  could 
not  "separate  his  name  from  that  of  St. 
Paul."  He  respected  St.  Augustine,  but 
despised  the  rest  of  the  fathers,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  as  credulous  and  igno- 
rant. Luther,  Melanchthon,  and  Calvin 
he  considered  to  be  "worth  a  whole  bri- 
gade of  the  Cyprians,  Firmilians,  and  the 
like."  In  the  great  controversies  of  the 
Reformation  era  he  leaned  rather  to  the 
Arminians  than  the  Calvinists ;  but  he 
protested  equally  against  the  gloomy  ty- 
ranny of  the  latter,  which  crushed  the 
joyous  freedom  of  life,  and  the  apologies 
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for  Christianity  offered  by  the  former, 
"  pleadings  fitter  for  an  Old  Bailey  thieves' 
counsellor  than  for  Christian  divines." 
He  held  the  Bible  to  be  the  best  of  books, 
but  a  book  after  all.  His  posthumous 
letters  on  inspiration  were  highly  valued 
by  Arnold  as  **  well  fitted  to  break  ground 
in  the  approaches  to  that  momentous  sub- 
ject." The  mechanical  theology  which  he 
combated  was  the  counterpart  of  sensa- 
tional metaphysics  and  utilitarian  ethics. 
He  admitted  that  the  existence  of  God  is 
incapable  of  scientific  proof ;  but  be  held 
the  notion  of  God  to  be  "  essential  to  the 
human  mind,"  and  doubt  only  so  far  short 
of  impossibility  as  to  leave  his  existence 
a  truth  of  religion  and  subject  of  com- 
mandment. In  vindicating  the  reality  of 
spiritual  influences  he  is  careful  to  guard 
against  extravagances.  The  presence  of 
this  power  can  only  be  inferred  from  the 
results  of  its  working;  it  cannot  be  the 
object  of  man's  senses,  nor  can  its  prompt- 
ings supersede  the  ordinances  of  Chris- 
tianity. His  subjective  tone  of  mind  and 
his  recoil  from  the  ordinary  argumeots 
used  by  contemporary  theologians,  led 
him  to  underrate  the  value  of  external 
evidence.  But  it  was  a  true  instinct  which 
prompted  him  to  insist  that  the  best  proofs 
of  Christianity  were  the  doctrines  tbem- 
selves  and  their  correspondence  with  the 
deepest  wants  of  human  nature. 

His  religious  speculations  have  a  two- 
fold interest.  Like  those  of  all  poets, 
they  are  characterized  by  their  individual- 
ity ;  but,  as  the  record  of  his  own  victo- 
rious struggle  with  degrading  vice,  tbej 
have  a  higher  significance.  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  feel  the  autobiographic  nature 
of  the  proof  which  he  offers  —  in  the 
"  Aids  to  Reflection  "  —  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ.  To  those  who  were  drifting,  as 
he  had  drifted,  into  the  shoreless  sea  of 
doubt,  be  cries  that  he  has  found  safe 
anchorage.  He  addresses  those  inquirers 
who,  like  himself,  found  no  home  in  the 
furnished  lodging  of  tradition.  In  con- 
troversy he  presents  a  rare  combioatioo 
of  earnestness  with  unsectarian  spirit,  yet 
his  toleration  was  not  another  name  for 
indifference  or  a  euphemism  for  indo- 
lence; it  was  a  tolerance  rather  of  men 
than  of  principles.  **  Tolerate,"  be  says* 
"  no  belief  that  you  judge  false,  and  ar- 
raign no  believer.  The  roan  is  more  aod 
other  than  bis  belief;  God  alone  knows 
how  small  or  large  a  part  of  him  the  be- 
lief in  question  may  be  for  good  or  evil" 
He  himself  was  not  a  dogmatic  tbeoio; 
gian;  his  perception  of  his  internal  seii 
was  80  vivid  that  it  loosened  his  bold  oo 
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external  truths.  In  his  power  of  engraft- 
ing them  on  his  own  nature  lay  bis  true 
strength.  He  possessed  the  three  quali- 
ties on  which  Pascal  insists:  "11  faut 
avoir  ces  trois  qualit^s ;  'Pyrrhonien, 
gdom^tre,  Chretien  soumis;  et  elles  s'ac- 
cordent  et  se  temp^rent  en  doutant  oil  il 
faut,  en  assurant  ou  il  faut,  en  se  soumet- 
tant  ou  il  faut."  He  repeatedly  insists  on 
the  necessity  of  men  making  truth  their 
own.  "  Never,"  he  says,  "  be  afraid  to 
doubt,  if  only  you  have  the  disposition  to 
believe.*'  He  attacks  that  belief  which  is 
fixed  "  like  a  limpet  to  the  rock  by  mere 
force  of  adherence,"  and  which  substi- 
tutes a  stubborn  clutch  for  calm  assur- 
ance. Yet  when  mysteries  of  religion  are 
concerned  he  in  substance  echoes  the 
words  of  St.  Augustine:  "Sic  accipite  ut 
mereamini  intelligere.  Fides  enim  debet 
praecedere  intellectum,  ut  sit  intellectus 
fidei  prsemium."  He  has  been  charged 
with  making  reason  the  test  of  revelation. 
In  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  reason, 
nothing  is  further  from  the  truth.  In 
every  variety  of  form  he  insists  that  the 
logical  faculty  cannot  be  the  measure  of 
faith.  Reason  meant  to  him  the  power  of 
apprehending  spiritual  truths  which  the 
understanding  is  impotent  to  comprehend 
and  language  powerless  clearly  to  ex- 
press. "Omnia  exeunt  in  mysterium  ;  " 
the  absolute  ground  of  all  things  is  a  mys- 
tery. Coleridge  accepted  the  modus  of 
the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation  as  inscru- 
table facts.  Yet  he  does  say  that  reason 
and  right  faith  cannot  be  opposed.  The 
test  is  negative  only.  Man  may  and  must 
reject  any  explanation  of  divine  myste- 
ries which  imputes  injustice  to  God.  The 
strongest  proof  of  the  truths  of  revelation 
lies  in  their  harmony  with  conscience; 
and  no  interpretations  of  Scripture,  no 
speculative  objections,  however  plausible, 
no  articles  of  faith,  can  be  true  which 
contravene  those  absolute  notions  of 
right  and  wrong  implanted  by  God  him- 
self. 

These  subjects  were  the  chief  topics 
of  Coleridge's  monologues.  He  propa- 
gated his  views  in  society  till  his  con- 
versation assumed  something  of  the  im- 
portance which  oral  teaching  possessed 
before  the  invention  of  printing.  No  diffi- 
culty checked  the  utterance  by  word  of 
mouth  of  his  subtlest  fancies.  It  be- 
came the  fashion  to  attend  the  gatherings 
at  Highgate.  He  was  surrounded  by  vo- 
taries. Some  came,  like  Irving,  to  gather 
hints  for  sermons  ;  others,  like  Sterling  or 
Maurice,  to  piece  together  the  links  in  the 
promised  philosophy.    Some  went  from 


curiosity,  others  to  listen  to  those  "  pierc- 
ing radiances  of  a  most  subtle  insight," 
which  even  Carlyle  recognized  in  his 
talk.  Coleridge  had  mingled  too  rarely 
in  active  life  to  be  a  conversationalist. 
His  mind  was  not  arranged  with  cut-and- 
dried  specimens  of  talent,  nor  did  he 
in  society  readily  exhibit  his  resources. 
Always  a  mannerist,  he  had  little  dra- 
matic power;  his  voice,  though  musical, 
lacked  variety  of  modulation,  and  often 
degenerated  into  sing-song.  Not  only  did 
he  wear  "a  clerical-looking  dress,"  but 
his  manner  was  that  of  the  pulpit ;  Charles 
Lamb  had  never  heard  him  "do  anything 
but  preach."  His  monologues  were  rev- 
eries, often  clouded  with  mystic  magnifi- 
cence. He  talked  himself  clear,  and  in- 
flicted the  process  on  his  hearers.  The 
least  concise  of  reasoners  he  was  also,  in 
De  Quincey's  opinion,  the  most  severely 
logical.  Southey  admits  his  "  passion  for 
close,  hard  thinking."  But  his  thoughts 
ranged  over  so  wide  a  field,  he  revolved 
in  such  vast  circles,  and  overflowed  with 
such  a  flood  of  illustration,  that  to  many 
his  expositions  seemed  "an  aimless, 
cloud-clapt,  cloud-bound,  lawlessly  mean- 
dering discourse."  His  hearers  lost  him, 
and  thought  he  had  lost  himself.  The 
mist,  from  which  emerged  the  "balmy, 
sunny  islets  of  the  blest  and  intelligible," 
may  nave  existed  in  the  mind  of  Carlyle. 
When  "  like  some  great  river  —  the  Orel- 
lana  or  the  St.  Lawrence  —  that,  having 
been  checked  and  fretted  by  rocks  or 
thwarting  islands,  recovers  its  volume  of 
waters  and  its  mighty  music,"  he  "swept 
into  a  continuous  strain  of  eloquent  dis- 
sertation," his  hearers  agreed  that  his 
conversation  was,  as  an  intellectual  ex- 
hibition, altogether  matchless.  The 
heavy  face  brightened,  the  indefinable 
mouth  grew  firm,  the  irregular  features 
became  all  eagerness,  the  grey  eye 
gleamed  "like  the  glittering  eye  of  the 
Mariner."  "  His  thoughts,"  as  Hazlitt 
described  him,  "did  not  seem  to  come 
with  labor  and  effort,  but  as  if  borne  on 
the  gusts  of  genius,  and  as  if  the  wings  of 
his  imagination  lifted  him  from  his  feet." 
The  recollection  of  his  talk  haunted  Dib- 
din.  "It  drove  away  slumber,  or  if  I 
relapsed  into  sleep  there  was  Coleridge  — 
his  snufif-box  and  his  'kerchief — before 
my  eyes."  Living  in  seclusion  among 
great  men  of  former  ages,  he  often  mis- 
judged his  contemporaries;  but  he  was 
never  overbearing,  nor  indulged  in  the 
"bow-wow"  of  Johnson.  He  quarrelled 
with  no  one;  no  private  jealousies  in- 
truded into  his  talk.    The  perfume  is  van- 
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ished  and  the  color  faded  from  his  words ; 
it  is  impossible  now  to  estimate  their  io- 
fluence  wbeo  tbey  were  fresh  gathered  iD 
their  fullest  bloom,  still  sparkling  with 
the  dews  of  bis  brilliant  imagination. 

On  the  other  hand,  Coleridge  never  un- 
derstood conversation,  and  was  often  un- 
intelligible. Dibdin's  friend  was  not  the 
only  "  irritated  hearer  "  who  thought  •*  fair 
play  a  jewel.**  "Pourtant  pour  M.Cole- 
ridge," said  Madame  de  Sta^l,  **  il  est  tout- 
k-fait  un  monologue."  Wordsworth  and 
Rogers  listened  to  his  talk  for  two  hours, 
and  agreed,  not  only  that  they  had  never 
heard  anything  like  it,  but  that  neither 
bad  understood  a  syllable.  This  obscu- 
rity was  due  partly  to  the  subjects  which 
he  chose,  partly  to  the  jargon  which  he 
used.  His  favorite  topic  was  the  iCint- 
ian  theory  of  the  mind.  Lord  Hatherley 
^*  heard  the  whole  of  the  poet-philosopher's 
system  of  polarities,  the  prothesis,  the 
thesis,  the'  mesothesis,  and  antithesis, 
showered  down  on  a  young  lady  of  seven- 
teen, with  as  much  unction  as  he  after- 
wards expounded  it  to  Edward  Irving." 
Carlyle's  famous  sketch  of  Coleridge  is 
set  in  an  exquisite  framework.  No  more 
perfect  example  of  word  painting:  exists 
in  prose  than  his  description  of  the  view 
from  Highgate  Hill.  But  the  accuracy  of 
the  human  portrait  may  be  fairly  doubted. 
The  painter  was  an  atrabilious,  jealous 
man.  The  personal,  private  character  of 
Coleridge's  talk  was  peculiarly  calculated 
to  irritate  Carlyle.  Not  only  was  the  bit- 
ter Scotchman  antagonistic  to  Coleridge 
ID  mind  and  temper,  but  he  had  special 
reasons  for  sneering.  A  rival  talker,  he 
listened  **  for  two  stricken  hours  "  to  Cole- 
ridge's **theosophico-metaphysical  monot- 
ony." If  he  expected  a  short  answer  to  a 
terse  question,  Coleridge  would  accumu- 
late **  formidable  apparatus  for  setting 
out,"  and  approach  the  subject  as  circui- 
tously  as  possible.  Carlyle  suspected  him 
of  claiming,  as  Schelling  claimed,  an  ex- 
clusive faculty  of  spiritual  perception;  he 
believed  that  his  influence  on  Sterling 
was  disastrous;  he  wrote  Sterling's  life 
as  an  answer  to  Hare,  who  was  a  disciple 
of  Coleridge.  Even  where  no  special 
cause  appears  for  ill-feeling,  estimates  of 
contemporaries  from  Carlyle's  pen  must 
necessarily  be  distrusted.  But,  in  his 
portrait  of  Coleridge,  Carlyle  has  gratified 
not  only  his  sarcastic  spleen  but  his  pri- 
vate dislike.  Yet,  if  Coleridge's  philoso- 
phy was  an  empty  bubble,  he  saw  in  it 
that  rainbow  which  Carlyle  refused  to  see 
io  anything.  Both  grappled  with  perplex- 
ing problems  of  life ;  Carlyle,  vanquished 


by  the  inscrutable  riddle,  sank  into  roor* 
bid  despondency,  Coleridge  never  lost 
faith  in  humanity.  Reduced  to  practice. 
Coleridge's  philosophy  succeeded  while 
Carlyle's  faiTed ;  at  the  close  of  their  days 
the  light  on  Coleridge's  face  is  the  ex- 
panding glow  of  sunrise,  that  on  the  face 
of  Carlyle  is  the  fading  flush  of  sunset. 

For  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  Cole- 
ridge rarely  left  his  room.  Oo  Sunday, 
July  20,  1834,  Henry  Coleridge  saw  him 
for  the  last  time.  Green,  his  literary  ex- 
ecutor and  the  closest  friend  of  bis  later 
life,  was  with  him  to  the  end.  He  died 
on  Friday,  July  25,  1834.  Weeks  after 
his  death,  Charles  Lamb's  face .  would 
suddenly  grow  grave  and  abstracted,  and 
he  would  exclaim,  half  interrogatively,  as 
though  his  mind  could  not  yet  grasp  the 
fact,  **  Coleridge  is  dead." 

Over  the  whole  field  of  thought  Cole- 
ridge exercised  a  stimulating  influence. 
His  reputation  was  built  partly  00  capac- 
ity, partly  on  performance.  His  plans  ex- 
ceeded his  achievements,  yet  the  aroouot 
of  his  completed  work  was  very  consider- 
able. His  contributions  to  journalism 
were  of  first-rate  importance;  to  criticism 
he  gave  new  impulse  and  direction;  be 
wrote  poetry  which  in  its  peculiar  charm 
remains  unsurpassed;  in  philosophy  he 
stemmed  the  tide  of  sensationalism;  io 
religion  he  opened  up  new  paths  of  spir- 
itual access.  It  is  in  these  last  two  direc- 
tions that  his  influence  has  been  roo»t 
discussed.  If  intuitional  philosophy  is 
necessarily  unfounded,  if  in  **the  holy 
jungle  of  transcendental  metaphysics  "he 
contracted,  as  Heine  said  of  Scbellio^. 
liaisons  with  abstract  hamadryads  which 
proved  wholly  unproductive,  it  is  indis- 
putable that  in  England  he  led  a  move- 
ment which  for  a  time  triumphed  over  the 
school  of  Locke  and  Hume.  If  bis  po- 
etic faculty  tempted  bim  to  avoid  exact- 
ness as  unpicturesque,  to  exchange  do^* 
matic  definiteness  for  a  vague,  spiritual 
voluptuousness,  it  was  undoubtedly  a  deep 
insight  into  human  needs  which  prompted 
him  to  vindicate  the  spiritual  side  of  mao's 
being,  and  to  found  belief  on  the  self- 
evidencing  authority  of  a  spiritual  creed. 
If  he  adopted  enthusiasm  in  the  place  of 
the  results  of  dialectics,  and  failed  him- 
self to  harmonize  the  religious  and  the 
scientific  views  of  human  nature,  he  was 
the  first  to  recognize  the  danger  of  their 
divorce  and  to  attempt  their  recoociiiatioo. 

In  the  performance  of  the  homeliest 
duties  of  life  Coleridge  fell  below  the  or^ 
dinary  standard.  He  deserted  his  wife 
and  neglected  bis  children;  he  drag^ 
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himself  with  opium;  he  accepted  and  so- 
licited alms  from  his  friends.  His  failure 
to  achieve  literary  success  embittered  his 
life,  but  the  fault  was  in  a  great  measure 
his  own.  Procrastination,  irresolution, 
lack  of  independence,  marred  his  useful- 
ness. Never  trained  in  that  thinking 
which  begets  an  act  and  a  consequence, 
he  thouj^bt  for  thinking's  sake.  The 
pleasures  of  musing  intercepted  the 
springs  of  action ;  in  intellectual  exercise 
he  forgot  practical  exertion.  With  a 
s^i'ugglc  he  might  have  increased  the 
value  as  well  as  the  amount  of  his  writ- 
ings; but  it  cost  him- less  effort  to  accu- 
mulate materials  than  to  reduce  them  to 
form,  to  pile  up  words  than  to  give  suc- 
cinct expression  to  his  ideas,  or  to  sift  ex- 
planations from  digressions.  **  I  never," 
said  Sir  Walter  Scott,  *'knew  a  man  of 
genius  that  could  be  regular  in  all  his 
habits ;  but  I  have  known  many  a  block- 
bead  who  could."  This  apology  fails  to 
help  Coleridge.  It  was  not  his  genius 
that  mastered  him,  but  his  weakness.  He 
did  not  neglect  little  things  for  great,  but 
great  things  for  little ;  he  wasted  his 
powers  in  sauntering  and  talking.  But 
these  defects  formed  only  one  side  of  the 
man.  Unstable  as  a  child,  he  was  yet  the 
**  heaven-eyed  creature  *' whose  genius  is 
sublime.  Though  he  sank  to  depths  of 
moral  degradation,  he  also  rose  to  heights 
of  inspiration.  Desultory  in  habits,  fitful 
in  purpose,  he  could  yet  be  so  indefatigable 
in  labor  that  he  produced  work  which  is 
the  very  quintessence  of  artistic  finish. 
He  had  not  sufficient  manliness  to  reject 
dependence;  but,  when  his  will  was  en- 
feebled by  habit  and  disease,  he  trium- 
phantly freed  himself  from  his  debasing 
slavery.  Though  from  one  point  of  view 
his  figure  is  pathetic,  if  not  contemptible, 
from  the  other  it  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive that  can  be  seen  among  English 
writers  of  genius.  In  his  "Table  Talk" 
appears  a  passage  called  *'  An  Admoni- 
tion," which  might  be  entitled  his  apologia 
pro  viid  sud,  '*  There  are,"  he  says, 
'*two  sides  to  every  question."  Some 
critics  may  prefer  to  "dwell  on  the  foolish, 
perplexing,  imprudent,  dangerous,  and 
even  immoral,  conduct  of  promise-breach 
in  small  things,  of  want  of  punctuality,  of 
procrastination  in  all  its  shapes  and  dis- 
guises.*' But  others  will  **  take  him  in  his 
whole  —  his  head,  his  heart,  his  wishes, 
his  innocence  of  all  selfish  crime  —  and  a 
hundred  years  hence,  what  will  be  the  re- 
sult? The  good  —  were  it  but  a  single 
volume  that  made  truth  more  visible,  and 
goodness   more  lovely,  and  pleasure  at 


once  more  akin  to  virtue,  and,  self- 
doubled,  more  pleasurable!  and  the  evil 
—  while  he  lived,  it  injured  none  but  him- 
self; and  where  is  it  now?  in  his  grave. 
Follow  it  not  thither." 


From  ChambenP  Journal. 
A  HOUSE  DIVIDED  AGAINST  ITSELF. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
CHAPTER  XLIII. 

Lady  Markham  did  not  forget  her 
promise.  Whatever  else  a  great  lady  may 
forget  in  these  days,  her  sick  people,  her 
hospitals,  she  is  sure  never  to  forget. 
She  went  early  to  the  lodgings,  which 
were  not  far  off,  hidden  in  one  of  the 
quaint  corners  of  little  old  lanes  behind 
Piccadilly,  where  poor  Gaunt  was.  She 
did  not  object  to  the  desire  of  Frances  to 
go  with  her,  nor  to  the  anxiety  she 
showed.  The  man  was  ill ;  he  had  be- 
come a  "  case ; "  it  was  natural  and  right 
that  he  should  be  an  object  of  interest. 
For  herself,  so  far  as  Lady  Markham's 
thoughts  were  free  at  all,  George  Gaunt 
was  much  more  than  a  case  to  her.  A 
little  while  ago,  she  would  have  given  him 
a  large  share  in  her  thoughts,  with  a  re- 
morseful consciousness  almost  of  a  per- 
sonal part  in  the  injury  which  had  been 
done  him.  But  now  there  were  so  many 
other  matters  in  the  foreground  of  her 
mind,  that  this,  though  it  gave  her  one 
sharp  twinge,  and  an  additional  desire  to 
do  all  that  could  he  done  for  him,  had  yet 
fallen  into  the  background.  Besides, 
things  had  arrived  at  a  climax;  there  was 
no  longer  any  means  of  delivering  him, 
no  further  anxiety  about  his  daily  move- 
ments; there  he  Uy,  incapable  of  further 
action.  It  was  miserable,  yet  it  was  a 
relief.  Markham  and  Markham's  asso- 
ciates had  no  more  power  over  a  sick 
man. 

Lady  Markham  managed  her  afiEairs 
always  in  a  business  like  way.  She  sent 
to  inquire  what  was  the  usual  hour  of  the 
doctor's  visit,  and  timed  her  arrival  so  as 
to  meet  him  and  receive  all  the  informa- 
tion he  could  give.  Even  the  medical  de- 
tails of  the  case  were  not  beyond  Lady 
Markham's  comprehension.  She  had  a 
brief  but  very  full  consultation  with  the 
medical  man  in  the  little  parlor  down  stairs, 
and  promptly  issued  her  orders  for  nurses 
and  all  that  could  possibly  be  wanted  for 
the  patient.  Two  nurses  at  once  —  one 
for  the  day,  and  the  other  for  the  night ; 
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ice  by  the  cart-load;  the  street  to  be 
covered  with  hay;  any  traffic  that  it  was 
possible  to  stop,  arrested.  These  direc- 
tions Frances  heard  while  she  sat  anxious 
and  trembling  in  the  brougham,  and 
watched  the  doctor  —  a  humble  and  un- 
distinguished practitioner  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, stirred  into  excited  interest  by 
the  sudden  appearance  of  the  great  lady 
with  her  liberal  ideas,  upon  the  scene  — 
hurrying  away.  Lady  Markham  then  dis- 
appeared again  into  the  house,  the  little, 
trim,  shallow  London  lodging-house,  with 
a  few  scrubby  plants  in  its  little  balconies 
on  the  first  floor,  where  the  windows  were 
open,  but  veiled  by  sun-blinds.  Some- 
thing that  sounded  like  incessant  talking 
came  from  these  windows,  a  sound  to 
which  Frances  paid  no  attention  at  first, 
thinking  it  nothing  but  a  conversation, 
though  curiously  carried  on  without  break 
or  pause.  Hut  after  a  while  the  monotony 
of  the  sound  gave  her  a  painful  sensation. 
The  street  was  very  quiet,  even  without 
the  hay.  Now  and  then  a  cart  or  carriage 
would  come  round  the  corner,  taking  a 
short  cut  from  one  known  locality  to  an- 
other. Sometimes  a  street  cry  would  echo 
through  the  sunshine.  A  cart  full  of 
flowering  plants,  with  a  hoarse-voiced  pro- 
prietor, went  along  in  stages,  stopping 
here  and  there;  but  through  all  ran  the 
strain  of  talk,  monologue  or  conversation, 
never  interrupted.  The  sound  affected 
the  girl's  nerves,  she  could  not  tell  why. 
She  opened  the  door  of  the  brougham  at 
last,  and  went  into  the  narrow  little  door- 
way of  the  house,  where  it  became  more 
distinct,  a  persistent,  dull  strain  of  speech. 
All  was  deserted  on  the  lower  floor,  the 
door  of  the  sitting  room  standing  open, 
the  narrow  staircase  leading  to  the  sick 
man's  rooms  above.  Frances  felt  her  in* 
terest,  her  eager  curiosity,  grow  at  every 
moment.  She  ran  lightly,  quickly  up- 
stairs. The  door  of  the  front  room,  the 
room  with  the  balconies,  was  ajar;  and 
now  it  became  evident  that  the  sound 
was  that  of  a  sin;rle  voice,  hoarse,  not 
always  articulate,  talking.  Oh,  the  weary 
strain  of  talk,  monotonous,  unending  — 
sometimes  rising  faintly,  sometimes  fall- 
ing lower,  never  done,  without  a  pause ! 
That  could  not  be  raving,  Frances  said 
to  herself.  Oh,  not  raving  I  Cries  of  ex- 
citement and  passion  would  have  been 
comprehensible.  But  there  was  something 
more  awful  in  the  persistency  of  the  dull, 
choked  voice.  She  said  to  herself  it  was 
not  George  Gaunt's  voice ;  she  did  not 
know  what  it  was.  But  as  she  put  forth 
all  these  arguments  to  herself,  trembling, 


she  drew  ever  Dearer  and  nearer  to  the 
door. 

**  Red  —  red  —  and  red.  Stick  to  my 
color ;  my  color  —  my  coat,  Markham,  aod 
the  ribbon.  Yes,  her  ribbon.  I  say  red. 
Play,  play  —  all  play — always;  amuse- 
ment; her  ribbon,  red.  No,  no;  not  red, 
black,  color  death  —  no  color,  means  noth- 
ing, all  nothing.  Markham,  play.  Gam 
or  lose  —  all — all;  nothing  kept  back. 
Red,  I  say  ;  and  red  —  blood  —  blood 
color.  Mother,  mother!  no,  it's  bUck, 
black.  No  blood  —  no  blood  —  no  r^ 
proach.  Death  —  makes  up  all — death. 
Black  —  red  —  black  —  all  death  colors, 
all  death,  death.*'  Then  there  was  a  little 
change  in  the  voice.  "Constance.^  — lo- 
dia ;  no,  no ;  not  I  ndia.  Anywhere  —  give 
up  everything.  Amusement,  did  you  say 
amusement?  Don't  say  so,  don't  say  so. 
Sport  to  you  —  but  death,  death,  color  of 
death.  Black,  or  red  —  blood,  all  death 
colors,  death.    Mother  1  don't  put  on  black 

—  red  ribbons  like  hers  —  red.  Heart's 
blood.  Not  the  bullet  —  her  little  haod, 
little  white  hand  —  and  then  blood  red. 
Constance  I     Play — play  —  nothing   left 

—  play." 

Frances  stood  outside  and  shuddered. 
Was  this,  then,  what  they  called  raviog? 
She  shrank  within  herself;  her  heart 
failed  her;  a  sickness  which  took  the  light 
from  her  eyes,  made  her  limbs  tremble 
and  her  bead  swim.  Oh,  what  sport  had 
he  been  to  the  two  —  the  two  who  were 
nearest  to  her  in  the  world!  What  had 
they  done  with  him,  Mrs.  Gauat's  boy 
the  youngest,  the  favorite  ?  There  swept 
through  the  girl's  mind  like  a  bitter  viod 
a  crv  against  —  fate  was  it, or  providence? 
Had  they  but  let  alone,  had  each  stayed 
in  her  own  place,  it  would  have  been 
Frances  who  should  have  met,  with  a 
fresh  heart,  the  young  man's  early  fancy. 
They  would  have  met  sincere  and  faithfal, 
and  loved  each  other,  aod  all  woald  have 
been  well.  But  there  was  no  Frances; 
there  was  only  Constance,  to  throw  bis 
heart  away.  She  seemed  to  see  it  all  as 
in  a  picture «- Constance  with  the  red 
ribbons  on  her  gray  dress,  with  the  smile 
that  said  it  was  only  amusement;  «ith 
the  little  hand,  the  little  white  hand  that 
gave  the  blow.  And  then  all  play,  a* 
play,  red  or  black,  what  did  it  roatier? 
and  the  bullet ;  and  the  mother  in  mourn- 
ing, and  Markham.  Constance  and  Mirk- 
ham!  murderers.  This  was  the  cry  that 
came  from  the  bottom  of  the  girl's  heart. 
Murderers! — of  two;  of  him  and  of  her- 
self; of  the  happiness  that  was  justly  her». 
which  at  this  moment  she  claimed,  jc^ 
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wildly  asserted  her  right  to  have,  io  the 
clamor  of  her  angry  heart.  She  seemed 
to  see  it  all  in  a  moment ;  how  he  was 
hers;  how  she  had  given  her  heart  to  him 
before  she  ever  saw  him;  how  she  could 
have  made  him  happy.  She  would  not 
have  shrunk  from  India  or  anywhere. 
She  would  have  made  him  happy.  And 
Constance,  for  a  jest,  had  come  between  ; 
for  amusement,  had  broken  his  heart. 
And  Markham,  for  amusement  —  for 
amusement  I  had  destroyed  his  life ;  and 
hers  as  well.  There  are  moments  when 
the  gentle  and  simple  mind  becomes  more 
terrible  than  any  fury.  She  saw  it  all  as 
ID  a  picture  —  with  one  clear,  sudden  rev- 
elation.  And  her  heart  rose  against  it 
with  a  sensation  of  wrong  which  was  in- 
tolerable—  of  misery,  which  she  could 
not,  would  not  bear. 

She  pushed  open  the  door,  scarcely 
knowing  what  she  did.  The  bed  was 
pulled  out  from  the  wall,  almost  into  the 
centre  of  the  room;  and  behind,  while 
this  strange,  husky  monologue  of  confused 
passion  was  going  on  unnoted,  Lady 
Markham  and  the  landlady  stood  together 
talking  in  calm  undertones  of  the  treat- 
ment to  be  employed.  Frances's  senses, 
all  stimulated  to  the  highest  point,  took 
in,  without  meaning  to  do  so,  every  par- 
ticular of  the  scene  and  every  word  that 
was  said. 

"1  can  do  no  good  by  staying  now," 
Lady  Markham  was  saying.  **  There  is 
so  little  to  be  done  at  this  stage.  The  ice 
to  his  head,  that  is  all  till  the  nurse  comes. 
She  will  be  here  before  one  o'clock.  And 
in  the  mean  time,  you  must  just  watch 
him  carefully,  and  if  anything  occurs,  tell 
me.  Be  very  careful  to  tell  me  every- 
thing; for  the  slightest  symptom  is  impor- 
tant." 

"  Yes,  my  lady ;  I'll  take  great  care,  my 
lady."  The  woman  was  overawed,  yet 
excited  by  this  unexpected  visitor,  who 
bad  turned  the  dull  drama  of  the  lodger's 
illness  into  a  great,  important,  and  excit- 
ing conflict,  conducted  by  the  highest 
officials  against  disease  and  death. 

"As    1   go  home,  I   shall  call  at   Dr. 

*s  "  —  naming  the  great  doctor  of  the 

moment  —  "  who  will  meet  the  other  gen- 
tleman here ;  and  after  that,  if  they  decide 
OQ  tee-baths  or  any  other  active  treatment 
— —  But  there  will  be  time  to  think  of 
that.  In  the  mean  time,  if  anything  im- 
portant occurs,  communicate  with  me  at 
once,  at  Eaton  Square." 

"Yes,  my  lady;  I'll  not  forget  nothing. 
My  'usband  will  run  in  a  moment  to  let 
your  ladyship  know. 
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"That  will  be  quite  right.  Keep  him 
in  the  house,  so  that  he  may  get  anything 
that  is  wanted."  Lady  Markham  gave 
her  orders  with  the  liberality  of  a  woman 
who  had  never  w.  n  any  limit  to  the 
possibilities  of  command  in  this  way.  She 
went  up  to  the  bed  and  looked  at  the 
patient,  who  lay  all  unconscious  of  inspec- 
tion, continuing  the  hoarse  talk,  to  which 
she  had  ceased  to  attend,  through  which 
she  had  carried  on  her  conversation  in 
complete  calm.  She  touched  his  forehead 
for  a  moment  with  the  back  of  her  un- 
gloved hand,  and  shook  her  head.  "  The 
temperature  is  very  high,"  she  said. 
There  was  a  semi-professional  calm  in  all 
she  did.  Now  that  he  was  under  treat- 
ment, he  could  be  considered  dispassion- 
ately as  a  "case."  When  she  turned 
round  and  saw  Frances  within  the  door, 
she  held  up  her  finger.  "  Look  at  him,  if 
you  wish,  for  a  moment,  poor  tellow  ;  but 
not  a  word,"  she  said.  Frances,  from  the 
passion  of  anguish  and  wrong  which  had 
seized  upon  her,  sank  altogether  into  a 
confused  hush  of  semi-remorseful  feeling. 
Her  mother  at  least  was  occupied  with 
nothing  that  was  not  for  his  good. 

"  I  told  you  that  I  mistrusted  Mark- 
ham," she  said  as  they  drove  away.  "  He 
did  not  mean  any  harm.  But  that  is  his 
life.  And  I  think  I  told  you  that  1  was 
afraid  Constance—  Oh,  my  dear,  a 
mother  has  a  great  many  hard  offices  to 
undertake  in  her  life  —  to  make  up  for 
things  which  her  children  have  done  —  en 
gaieU  du  cmur^  without  thought." 

"  Gaieti  du  coeur  —  is  that  what  you  call 
it,"  cried  Frances,  "  when  you  murder  a 
man.^"  Her  voice  was  choked  with  the 
passion  that  filled  her. 

"  Frances  1  Murder.  You  are  the  last 
one  in  the  world  from  whom  I  should  have 
expected  anything  violent." 

**  Oh,"  cried  the  girl,  flushed  and  wild, 
her  eyes  gleaming  through  an  angry  dew 
of  pain,  "  what  word  is  there  that  is  violent 
enough?  He  was  happy  and  good,  and 
there  were  —  there  might  have  been  — 
people  who  could  have  loved  him,  and  — 
and  made  him  happy.  When  one  comes 
in,  one  who  had  no  business  there,  one 
who — and  takes  him  from  —  the  others, 
and  makes  a  sport  of  him  and  a  toy  to 
amuse  herself,  and  flings  him  broken 
away.  It  is  worse  than  murder  —  if  there 
is  anything  worse  than  murder,"  she  cried. 

Lady  Markham  could  not  have  been 
more  astonished  if  some  passerby  had 
presented  a  pistol  at  her  head.  "  Fran- 
ces I  "  she  cried,  and  took  the  girl's  hot 
hands  into  her  own,  endeavoring  to  soothe 
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her,  *'  you  speak  as  if  she  meant  to  do  it 
—  as  if  she  had  some  interest  in  doing  it. 
Frances,  3*ou  must  be  just !  '* 

"  If  1  were  just  —  if  I  had  the  power  to 
be  just,  is  there  any  punishment  which 
could  be  great  enough  ?  His  life  ?  But 
it  is  more  than  his  life.  It  is  misery  and 
torture  and  wretchedness,  to  him  first,  and 

then  to  —  to  his  mother  —  to "    She 

ended  as  a  woman,  as  a  poor  little  girl, 
scarcely  3*et  woman-grown,  must  —  in  an 
agony  of  tears. 

All  that  a  tender  mother  and  that  a  kind 
woman  could  do,  with  due  regard  to  the 
important  business  in  her  hands,  and  a 
glance  aside  to  see  that  the  coachman  did 
not  mistake  Sir  Joseph's  much-frequented 
door  —  Lady  Markham  did  to  quench  this 
extraordinary  passion,  and  bring  back 
calm  to  Frances.  She  succeeded  so  far, 
that  the  girl,  hurriedly  drying  her  tears, 
retiring  with  shame  and  confusion  into 
herself,  recovered  sufficient  self-command 
to  refrain  from  further  betrayal  of  her 
feelings.  In  the  midst  of  it  all,  though 
she  was  not  unmoved  by  her  mother's 
tenderness,  she  had  a  kind  of  fierce  per- 
ception of  Lady  Markham's  anxiety  about 
Sir  Joseph's  door,  and  her  eagerness  not 
to  lose  any  time  in  conveying  her  mes- 
sage to  him,  which  she  did  rapidly  in  her 
own  person,  putting  the  footman  aside, 
corrupting  somehow  by  sweet  words  and 
looks  the  incorruptible  functionary  who 
guarded  the  great  doctor's  door.  It  was 
all  for  poor  Gaunt's  sake,  and  done  with 
care  for  him,  as  anxious  and  urgent  as  if 
he  had  been  her  own  son;  and  yet  it  was 
business  too,  which,  had  Frances  been  in 
a  mood  to  see  the  hiimor  of  it,  might  have 
lighted  the  tension  of  her  feelings.  But 
she  was  in  no  mind  for  humor,  a  thing 
which  passion  has  never  any  eyes  for  or 
cognizance  of.  "That  is  all  quite  ri^ht. 
He  will  meet  the  other  doctor  this  after- 
noon ;  and  we  may  now  be  comfortable 
that  he  is  in  the  best  hands,"  Lady  Mark- 
ham  said  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction.  She 
added  :  "  I  suppose,  of  course,  his  parents 
will  not  hesitate  about  the  expense?"  in 
a  faintly  inquiring  tone ;  but  did  not  insist 
on  any  reply.  Nor  could  Frances  have 
given  any  reply.  But  amid  the  chaos  of 
her  mind,  there  came  a  consciousness  of 
poor  Mrs.  Gaunt's  dismay,  could  she  have 
known.  She  would  have  watched  her  son 
night  and  day;  and  there  was  not  one  of 
the  little  community  at  Bordighera —  Mrs. 
Durant,  with  all  her  little  pretences; 
Tasie,  in  her  young-ladyhood,  who  would 
not  have  shared  the  vigil.  But  the  two 
expensive  nurses,  with   every  accessory 


that  new-fangled  science  could  think  of 

—  this  would  have  frightened  out  of  their 
senses  the  two  poor  parents,  who  would 
not  "  hesitate  about  the  expense,"  or  any 
expense  that  involved  their  son's  life.  la 
this  point,  too,  the  different  classes  coald 
not  understand  each  other.  The  idea 
flew  through  the  girl's  mind  with  a  half- 
despairing  consciousness  that  this,  too, 
had  something  to  do  with  the  overwhelm- 
ing revolution  in  her  own  mind  which 
carried  everything  before  it.  A  roan  of 
her  own  species  would  have  understood 
Constance,  be  would  have  known  Mark- 
ham's  reputation  and  ways.  The  pot  of 
iron  and  the  pot  of  clay  could  not  travel 
together  without  damage  to  the  weakest 
This  went  vaguely  through  Frances's 
mind  in  the  middle  of  her  excitement,  and 
perhaps  helped  to  calm  her.  It  also 
stilled,  if  it  did  not  calm  her,  to  see  that 
her  mother  was  a  little  afraid  of  her  in  her 
new  development. 

Lady  Markham,  when  she  returned  to 
the  brougham  after  her  visit  to  Sir  Jo- 
seph, manifestiv  avoided  the  subject. 
She  was  careful  not  to  say  anything  of 
Markham  or  of  Constance.  Her  maooer 
was  anxious,  deprecatory,  full  of  concilia- 
tion. She  advised  Frances,  with  much 
tenderness,  to  go  and  rest  a  little  when 
they  got  home.  *'  I  fear  you  have  been 
doing  too  much,  my  darling,"  she  cried, 
and  Followed  her  to  her  room  with  some 
potion  in  a  glass. 

••  I  am  quite  well,"  Frances  said;  "there 
is  nothing  the  matter  with  me." 

**  But  I  am  sure,  my  dearest,  that  yoa 
are  overdone."  Her  anxious  and  concil- 
iatory looks  were  of  themselves  a  tonic  to 
Frances,  and  brought  her  back  to  herself. 

Markham,  when  be  appeared  in  the 
evening,  showed  unusual  feeling  too.  He 
was  at  the  crisis,  it  seemed,  of  his  own 
life,  and  perhaps  other  sentiments  had 
therefore  an  easier  hold  upon  him.  He 
came  in  looking  very  downcast,  with  none 
of  his  usual  banter  in  him.  "Yes,  I 
know.  I  have  heard  all  about  it,  bless 
you.  What  else,  do  you  think,  are  those 
fellows  talking  about?  Poor  beggar. 
Who  ever  thought  he'd  have  gone  down 
like  that  in  so  short  a  time  ?  Now,  moth- 
er, the  only  thing  wanting  is  that  you 
should  say,  *I  told  you  so.*  And  Fao; 
no.  Fan  can  do  worse;  she  can  tell  me 
that  she  thought  he  was  safe  in  my  bands." 

"  It  is  not  my  way  to  say  I  told  you  so^ 
Markham ;  but  yet  ^—  " 

"You  could  do  it,  mammy,  if  you  tried 

—  that  is  well   known.     Vm  rather  glad 
he  is  ill,  poor  beggar;  it  stops  the  bust- 
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ness.  But  there  are  things  to  pay,  that  is 
the  worst." 

**  Surely,  if  it  is  to  a  gentleman,  he  will 
forgive  him,"  cried  Frances,  **wben  he 
knows  " 

^Forgive  him!  Poor  Gaunt  would 
rather  die.  It  would  be  as  much  as  a 
man's  life  was  worth  to  offer  to  —  forgive 
another  man.  But  how  should  the  child 
know?  That's  the  beauty  of  society  and 
the  rules  of  honor,  Fan,  You  can  forgive 
a  man  many  things,  but  not  a  shilling 
you've  won  from  him.  And  how  is  he  to 
mend,  good  life!  with  the  thought  of  hav- 
ing to  pay  up  in  the  end?"  Markham 
repeated  this  despondent  speech  several 
times  before  he  went  gloomily  away.  **I 
had  rather  die  straight  off,  and  make  no 
fuss.  But  even  then,  he'd  have  to  pay 
up,  or  somebody  for  him.  If  I  had  known 
what  I  know  now,  I'd  have  eaten  him 
sooner  than  have  t^ken  him  among  those 
fellows,  who  have  no  mercy." 

"  Markham,  if  you  would  listen  to  me, 
you  would  give  them  up  —  you  too." 

•<Oh,   I "he  said   with   his  short 

laugh.    **They  can't  do  much   harm   to 
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me. 

**  But  you  must  change  —  in  that  as 
well  as  other  things,  if " 

**Ah,  if,"  he  said  with  a  curious  gri- 
mace ;  and  took  up  his  hat  and  went  away. 

Thus,  Frances  said  to  herself,  his  mo- 
mentary penitence  and  her  mother's  pity 
melted  away  in  consideration  of  them- 
selves. They  could  not  say  a  dozen  words 
on  any  other  subject,  even  such  an  urgent 
one  as  this,  before  their  attention  dropped, 
and  they  relapsed  into  the  former  ques- 
tion about  themselves.  And  such  a  ques- 
tion —  Markham's  marriage,  which  de- 
pended upon  Nelly  Winterbourn's  widow- 
hood and  the  portion  her  rich  husband 
left  her.  Markham  was  an  English  peer, 
the  head  of  a  family  which  had  been 
known  for  centuries,  which  even  had 
touched  the  history  of  England  here  and 
there ;  yet  this  was  the  ignoble  way  in 
which  he  was  to  take  the  most  individual 
step  of  a  man's  life.  Her  heart  was  full 
almost  to  bursting  of  these  questions, 
which  had  been  gradually  awakening  in 
her  mind.  Lady  Markham  when  left 
alone  turned  always  to  the  consolation  of 
employment  —  of  those  letters  to  write 
which  filled  up  all  the  interstices  of  her 
other  occupations.  Perhaps  she  was  spe- 
cially glad  to  take  refuge  in  this  assumed 
duty,  having  no  desire  to  enter  again  with 
her  daughter  into  any  discussion  of  the 
events  of  the  day.    Frances  withdrew  into 
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a  distant  corner.  She  took  a  book  with 
her,  and  did  her  best  to  read  it,  feeling  that 
anything  was  better  than  to  allow  herself 
to  think,  to  summon  up  again  the  sound 
of  that  hoarse,  broken  voice  running  on  in 
the  feverish  current  of  disturbed  thought. 
Was  he  still  talking,  talking,  God  help 
him!  of  death  and  blood  and  the  two  col- 
ors, and  her  ribbon,  and  the  misery  which 
was  all  play  ?  Oh,  the  misery,  causeless, 
unnecessary,  to  no  good  purpose,  that  had 
come  merely  from  this  —  that  Constance 
had  put  herself  in  Frances's  place,  that 
the  pot  of  iron  had  thrust  itself  in  the  road 
of  the  pot  of  clay.  But  she  must  not 
think  —  she  must  not  think,  the  girl  said 
to  herself  with  feverish  earnestness,  and 
tried  the  book  again.  Finding  it  of  no 
avail,  however,  she  put  it  down,  and  left 
her  corner  and  came,  in  a  moment  of  lei- 
sure between  two  letters,  behind  her  moth- 
er's chair.  "May  I  ask  you  a  question, 
mamma?" 

**  As  many  as  you  please,  my  dear ; " 
but  Lady  Markham's  face  bore  a  harassed 
look.  "You  know,  Frances,  there  are 
some  to  which  there  is  no  answer  —  which 
I  can  only  ask  with  an  aching  heart,  like 
yourself,"  she  said. 

"This  is  a  very  simple  one.  It  is  — 
have  I  any  money  —  of  my  own  ?  " 

Lady  Markham  turned  round  on  her 
chair  and  looked  at  her  daughter.  "Mon- 
ey," she  said.  "  Are  you  in  need  of  any- 
thing? Do  you  want  money,  Frances? 
I  shall  never  forgive  myself,  if  you  have 
felt  yourself  neglected." 

"  It  is  not  that.  I  mean  —  have  I  any- 
thing of  my  own  ?  " 

After  a  little  pause,  "There  is  a  — 
small  provision  made  for  you  by  my  mar- 
riage settlement,"  Lady  Markham  said. 

"  And  —  once  more  —  could,  oh,  could 
I  have  it,  mamma?  " 

"  My  dear  child  !  you  must  be  out  of 
your  senses.  How  could  you  have  it  at 
your  age  —  unless  you  were  going  to 
marry  ?  " 

This  suggestion  Frances  rejected  with 
the  contempt  it  merited.  "I  shall  never 
marry,"  she  said  ;  "and  there  never  could 
be  a  time  when  it  would  be  of  so  much 
importance  to  me  to  have  it  as  now.  Oh, 
tell  me,  is  there  no  way  by  which  I  could 
have  it  now?'* 

"  Sir  Thomas  is  one  of  our  trustees. 
Ask  him.  I  do  not  think  he  will  let  you 
have  it,  Frances.  But  perhaps  you  could 
tell  him  what  you  want,  if  you  will  not 
have  confidence  in  me.  Money  is  just 
the   thing  that  is  least  easy  for  me.     I 
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could  give  you  almost  anythiojj;  else ;  but 
money  I  have  DOt.  What  cao  you  want 
money  for,  a  girl  like  you  ?  *' 

Frances  hesitated  before  she  replied : 
"  I  would  rather  not  tell  you,*'  she  said  ; 
*' for  very  likely  you  would  not  approve; 
but  it  is  nothing  —  wrong." 

*•  You  are  very  honest,  my  dear.  I  do 
not  suppose  for  a  moment  it  is  anything 
wrong.  Ask  Sir  Thomas,"  Lady  Mark- 
ham  said  with  a  smile.  The  smile  had 
meaning  in  it,  which  to  Frances  was  in- 
comprehensible. **Sir  Thomas  —  will 
refuse  nothing  he  can  in  reason  give  —  of 
that,  I  am  sure." 

Sir    Thomas,   when    be  came    shortly 
afterwards,  said  that  he  would  not  dis 
turb  Lady  Markham.    "  For  I  see  you  are 
busy,  and   I    have  something  to  say  to 
Frances." 

**  Who  has  also  something  to  say  to 
you,"  Lady  Markham  said  with  a  benig- 
nant smile.  Her  heart  gave  a  throb  of 
satisfaction.  It  was  all  she  could  do  to  re- 
strain herself,  not  to  tell  the  dear  friend  to 
whom  she  was  writing  that  there  was  every 
prospect  of  a  most  happy  establishment 
for  dear  Frances.  And  her  joy  was  quite 
genuine  and  almost  innocent,  notwith- 
standing all  she  knew. 

"  You  have  written  to  your  father  ?  "  Sir 
Thomas  said.  "  My  dear  Frances,  I  have 
got  the  most  hopeful  letter  from  him,  the 
first  I  have  had  for  years.  He  asks  me  if 
I  know  what  state  the  Warren  is  in  —  if  it 
habitable.      That    looks   like 


IS 


coming 


home,  don't  you  think?    And  it  is  years 
since  he  has  written  to  me  before." 

Frances  did  not  know  what  the  Warren 
was ;  but  she  disliked  showing  her  igno 
ranee.  And  this  idea  was  not  so  comfort- 
ing to  her  as  Sir  Thomas  expected.  She 
said,  *'  I  do  not  think  he  will  come,"  with 
downcast  eyes. 

But  Sir  Thomas  was  strong  in  his  own 
way  of  thinking.  He  was  excited  and 
pleased  by  the  letter.  He  told  her  again 
and  again  how  he  had  desired  this  —  how 
happy  it  made  him  to  think  he  was  about 
to  be  successful  at  last.  "  And  just  at  the 
moment  when  all  is  likely  to  be  arranged 

—  when  Markham You  have  brought 

me  luck,  Frances.    Now,  tell  me  what  it 
was  you  wanted  from  me  ?  " 

Frances's  spirits  had  fallen  lower  and 
lower  while  his  rose.  Her  mind  ranged 
over  the  new  possibilities  with  something 
like  despair.  It  would  be  Constance,  not 
she,  who  would  have  done  it,  if  he  came  — 
Constance,  who  had  taken  her  place  from 
her  —  the  love  that  ought  to  have  been 


hers  —  her  father  —  and  who  now,  on  her 
return,  would  resume  her  place  with  her 
mother  too.  Ah,  what  would  Constance 
do?  Would  she  do  anything  for  him 
who  lay  yonder  in  the  fever,  for  his  father 
and  his  mother,  poor  old  people!  —  any- 
thing to  make  up  for  the  harm  she  had 
done  ?  Her  heart  burned  in  her  agitated, 
troubled  bosom.  "  It  is  nothing,"  she 
said  —  "  nothing  that  you  would  do  for  me. 
I  had  a  great  wish  —  but  I  know  you 
would  not  let  me  do  it,  neither  you  nor  my 
mother," 
**Tell  me  what  it  is,  and  we  shall  see." 
Frances  felt  her  voice  die  away  in  her 
throat.  "We  went  this  morning  to  see 
—  to  see  — 
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**You  mean  poor  Gaunt.  It  is  a  sad 
sight,  and  a  sad  story  —  too  sad  for  a 
young  creature  like  you  to  be  mixed  up 
in.  Is  it  anything  for  him  that  you  want 
me  to  do  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  through  those  hot 
gathering  tears  which  interrupt  the  vision 
of  women,  and  blind  them  when  they  most 
desire  to  see  clearly.  A  sense  of  the  folly 
of  her  hope,  of  the  impossibility  of  making 
any  one  understand  what  was  in  her  mind, 
overwhelmed  her.  '*  I  cannot,  I  cannot," 
she  cried.  **Oh,  I  know  you  are  very 
kind.  I  wanted  my  own  money,  if  I  have 
any.  But  I  know  you  will  not  give  it  me, 
nor  think  it  right,  nor  understand  what  I 
want  to  do  with  it." 

**  Have  you  so  little  trust  in  me  ?  '*  said 
Sir  Thomas.  "  I  hope,  if  you  told  me,  I 
could  understand.  I  cannot  give  you  your 
own  money,  Frances;  but  if  it  were  for  a 
good  —  no,  I  will  not  say  that  —  for  a 
sensible,  for  a  wise  purpose,  you  should 
have  some  of  mine." 

"Yours  !"  she  cried  almost  with  indig- 
nation. "O  no;  that  is  not  what  I  mean. 
They  are  nothing  —  nothing  to  you."  She 
paused  when  she  had  said  this,  and  grew 

very   pale.    "  I   did   not    mean Sir 

Thomas,  please  do  not  say  anything  to 
mamma." 

He  took  her  hand  affectionately  be- 
tween his  own.  "  1  do  not  half  under- 
stand," he  said;  "but  I  will  keep  vour 
secret,  so  far  as  I  know  it,  my  poor  fittle 


girl." 


Lady  Markham  at  her  writing-table, 
with  her  back  turned,  went  on  with  her 
correspondence  all  the  time  in  high  satis- 
faction and  pleasure,  saying  to  herself 
that  it  would  be  far  better  than  Nelly 
Winterbourn's  —  that  it  would  be  the 
finest  match  of  the  year. 
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From  The  Westminster  Review. 

A  WESTMINSTER   ELECTION  A  CENTURY 

AGO. 

At  a  time  when  two  millions  of  persons 
hitherto  unenfranchised  have  been  added 
to  the  number  of  voters  and  are  about  to 
take  their  share  in  the  government  of  the 
nation,  it  may  not  be  altoc^ether  inappro- 
priate to  describe  the  proceedings  in  an 
election  of  a  century  ago ;  and  for  this 
purpose,  with  abundant  material  at  our 
disposal,  we  have  selected  the  Westmins- 
ter election  which  commenced  on  April  i 
and  was  decided  on  May  17,  1784,  at  the 
general  election  which  took  place  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rejection  of  Pitt's  East 
India  Bill  and  the  downfall  of  the  Portland 
administration.  The  occurrences  recorded 
are  in  marked  contrast  with  modern  elec> 
tioneering  practices,  and  a  description  of 
them  can  indeed  be  given  only  very  in- 
adequately within  the  limits  assigned  to 
this  article;  those  occurrences  will  seem 
singular  and  curious,  often  indeed  whim- 
sical and  ridiculous,  to  the  sober  minded 
and  practical  men  of  the  present  day. 
Many  of  the  electioneering  "squibs,"  ar- 
tistic and  literary,  are  grossly  personal, 
and  not  a  few  of  them  too  indecent  to  be 
reproduced  here.  The  scandal  and  abuse 
which  were  poured  out  to  defame  those 
ladies  of  fashion  who  interested  them- 
selves in  this  election,  and  most  especially 
the  distinguished  patroness  of  Mr.  Fox's 
cause  and  parly  —  the  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire—  provoked  long  ago  the  execration 
of  the  public;  but  one  wonders  that  such 
filthy  and  libellous  charges  should  ever 
have  been  tolerated,  and  that  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law  was  not  sought  for  on  her 
Grace's  behalf. 

As  evidence  of  the  marvellous  progress 
made  during  this  century,  and  of  the  re- 
form which  is  the  result  of  such  progress, 
we  may  mention  that  a  century  ago  it  took 
seven  weeks  to  poll  Westminster,  while 
to-day  the  most  populous  city  or  borough 
in  the  United  Kingdom  has  but  one  day 
appointed  to  decide  the  issue  of  a  con- 
tested election.  This  no  doubt  is  due  to 
the  progress  made  in  traffic,  the  formation 
of  railways,  the  improved  means  of  com- 
munication, the  Ballot  Act,  and  the  dimi- 
nution of  corruption.  Then  a  great  deal 
depended  on  which  candidate  had  the 
most  money  to.  spend ;  for  bribery  was 
used  extensively  on  both  sides ;  now  the 
law  on  this  point  is  so  stringent,  and  will 
be  even  more  so  under  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act,  that  a  candidate  runs  the  ut- 
most risk  not  only  of  being  unseated  on  a 


single  case  of  bribery  proved  against  him, 
but  of  being  imprisoned. 

The  facts  which  led  to  the  general  elec- 
tion of  1784  are  briefly  these.  On  De- 
cember 9,  1783,  a  petition  was  presented 
to  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  East  India 
Company,  praying  to  be  heard  against  the 
East  India  Bill,  when,  on  the  motion  for 
adjournment  made  by  the  Duke  of  Chan- 
dos,  the  Duke  of  Portland  was  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  eight ;  and  a  week  later, 
when  the  order  for  committing  the  bill 
was  read,  it  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  nine- 
teen. On  January  15,  1784,  Mr.  Pitt  in 
the  House  of  Commons  proposed  his  new 
India  Bill ;  the  House  then  resolved  itself 
into  a  committee  on  the  state  of  the  na- 
tion, and  a  motion,  made  by  Lord  C.  Spen- 
cer and  seconded  by  Mr.  Baker,  which 
was  tantamount  to  an  expression  of  want 
of  confidence  in  the  administration,  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  twenty-one.  On 
January  23,  Mr.  Pitt  moved  *Mhat  the 
India  Bill  be  read  a  second  time,'*  and  the 
motion  was  agreed  to.  On  the  question 
being  put,  that  the  bill  be  committed,  the 
House  divided,  when  there  was  a  majority 
of  eight  for  throwing  it  out.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  defeat  a  meeting  was  held 
at  the  St.  Alban's  Tavern  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  coalition  ministry.  Mr.  Pitt 
refused  the  advice  of  this  "  respectable 
company,"  and  a  motion  was  made  and 
carried  in  the  House  of  Commons,  **  that 
the  continuance  of  the  present  ministry  in 
power  is  an  obstacle  to  the  formation  of 
such  an  administration  as  is  likely  to  have 
the  confidence  of  this  House  and  the  peo- 
ple." Many  adverse  votes  having  been 
given  against  Mr.  Pitt,  the  House  was 
prorogued  on  March  24;  and  on  the  day 
following,  the  king  issued  a  proclamation 
dissolving  the  existing  Parliament  and  or- 
dering the  election  of  its  successor. 

Previous  to  the  dissolution.  Sir  Cecil 
Wray,  who  was  returned  with  Mr.  Fox  on 
the  previous  occasion,  presented  an  hum- 
ble address  to  his  Majesty,  said  to  contain 
the  sentiments  of  the  dean  and  burgesses 
of  Westminster,  and  expressing  confi- 
dence in  Mr.  Pitt's  administration.  Im- 
mediately the  king's  proclamation  was 
issued.  Sir  Cecil  was  asked  to  attend  at 
the  Shakespeare  Tavern  to  explain  his 
conduct  in  this  matter;  and,  as  the  com- 
pany seemed  not  to  relish  the  part  he  had 
taken,  and  expressed  their  disapprobation 
in  not  the  most  polite  manner,  he  left  the 
room,  and  convened  a  meeting  of  his  sup- 
porters on  February  10,  1784,  in  the  Court 
of  Requests  in  Westminster  Hall.  The 
accounts  of  this  meeting  are  very  conflict* 
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in^.  It  was  asserted  by  those  papers 
which  supported  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  who  was 
already  estranged  from  Mr.  Fox,  that  the 
folIowiDg  resolution  was  passed  uoani- 
nnously  :  **  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  this 
meeting  be  given  to  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  Bart., 
our  worthy  representative,  for  his  steady, 
uniform,  upright,  and  patriotic  conduct  in 
Parliament ;  and  that  he  be  requested  to 
present  the  address  of  the  electors  to  his 
Majesty."  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
alleged  that  Mr.  Fox's  friends,  indignant 
at  the  conduct  of  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  attended 
the  above  meeting,  and  having  hissed 
down  every  speaker  who  rose  to  address 
the  assembly  —  including  Lord  Mahon, 
Lord  Mountmorres,  and  Sir  Cecil  Wray 
himself  —  broke  up  the  meeting  and  very 
nearly  created  a  serious  riot.  In  opposi- 
tion to  this  meeting  Mr.  Fox  called  to- 
gether an  assembly  at  the  King's  Arms 
Tavern,  Palace  Yard,  where  there  were 
present,  **  among  other  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen and  respectable  electors,"  Mr.  Fox, 
Mr.  Byng,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Gen- 
eral Burgoyne,  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Surrey, 
Lord  Foley,  and  Colonel  Fitzpatrick. 

Both  meetings  were  convened  in  conse- 
quence of  advertisements  for  calling  to- 
gether all  the  electors  of  the  city  and 
liberty  of  Westminster,  to  collect  the 
sense  of  the  electors  respecting  an  humble 
address  to  be  presented  to  his  Majesty  on 
the  state  of  public  affairs ;  Sir  Cecil  Wray 
and  his  friends  supported  the  existing 
administration,  and  Mr.  Fox's  party  op- 
posed it.  On  this  occasion  the  hall  was 
crowded,  and  at  half  past  eleven  Sir  Cecil 
Wray  and  his  party  came  from  Alice's 
Coffee-house  to  the  hustings,  erected  in 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas ;  soon  after- 
wards Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends  came  from 
the  King's  Arms  Tavern,  whereby  "the 
hustings  were  crowded  in  such  a  manner 
that  made  it  almost  impossible  to  stand 
on  them."  The  chair  was  surrounded  by 
Sir  Cecil  Wray's  party,  and  soon  laid 
hold  of,  in  consequence  of  which  Mr. 
Fox's  friends  interfered  and  claimed  the 
chair  till  a  chairman  was  nominated,  and 
in  this  struggle  the  chair  was  completely 
demolished.  The  confusion  and  uproar 
thus  occasioned  was  very  great.  Accord- 
ing to  the  chronicle,  the  hustings  broke 
down,  and  several  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men were  thrown  down  and  trampled  on. 
The  pressure  of  the  populace  soon  over- 
threw the  front  of  the  hustings,  so  that 
scarcely  a  place  was  for  the  moment  tena- 
ble, and  everybody  was  in  imminent  dan- 
ger in  this  contest  as  to  which  member 
should  be  brought  forward ;  but  Mr.  Fox's 


friends  being  most  numerous,  he  was  sup- 
ported to  the  front  amidst  the  most  violent 
noises,  acclamations,  and  huzzas.     While 
the  cry  of  "Chair!   Chair!  Chair!"  re- 
sounded  from  every  quarter  of  the  hall, 
the  hustings  gave  way  a  second  time,  and, 
in  the  confusion,  Mr.  Fox  fell.     In  this 
situation  some  one  is   reported  to  have 
thrown  a  leather  bag  filled  with  euphor- 
bium  in   the  face  of  Mr.  Fox.     At  last 
Mr.  Byron,  the  committee  chairman,  en- 
deavored to  appease  the  tumult  and  silence 
the    noise.      He   shortly   addressed    (be 
electors,  telling  them  the  purport  of  the 
meeting,  and  directing  them  to  express 
their  wishes  by  a  show  of  hands.     Hats 
were  held  up,  accompanied  with  vocifer- 
ous shouts  of  approbation,  and  the  ma- 
jority in  favor  of   Mr.  Fox  was  so  very 
conspicuous  as  not  to   leave    the    least 
doubt.     Mr.  Fox  then  endeavored  to  ad- 
dress the  electors,  but  noise  immediately 
prevented  him,  and,  though  he  attempted 
several  times  to  speak,  he  was  unsuccess- 
ful in  gaining  a  hearing.     At    half  past 
twelve  the   meeting  was  adjourned,  and 
Mr.  Fox  was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of 
several  electors  to  the  King's  Arms  Tav- 
ern, almost  overpowered  with   heat  and 
fatigue.     Soon  afterwards   he  came  for- 
ward to  the  front  window  of  the  tavern, 
and,  after  being  greeted  by  loud  and  pro- 
longed shouts  of  approbation,  addressed 
the  electors  in  a  vigorous  speech  which 
completely  satisfied  them. 

On  February  28  Mr.  Pitt  made  his  pub- 
lic entry  into  the  city.  The  committee 
appointed  to  present  the  thanks  of  the 
court  set  out  about  three  from  the  Guild- 
hall, and  arrived  at  Mr.  Pitt's  bouse, 
*•  where  they  were  very  politely  received." 
The  cavalcade  then  returned,  amidst  the 
acclamation  of  applauding  thousands,  to 
the  Grocers'  Hall,  where  Mr.  Pitt  received 
the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  was  after- 
wards entertained  with  a  most  sumptuous 
(linner,  served  with  the  utmost  elegance 
and  profusion.  About  eleven  o'clock  Mr. 
Pitt  and  friends  took  leave  of  the  company, 
and  on  getting  into  his  carriage  was  again 
drawn  by  the  populace  10  like  manner  as 
he  had  been  from  Charing  Cross  to  the 
hall.  This  procession,  however,  proved 
most  injudicious.  Mr.  Pitt  returned 
through  Westminster  in  a  triumphant 
manner,  where  it  was  now  well  known 
there  was  a  divided  party,  and  where  the 
animosity  which  one  party  bore  against 
the  other  was  already  assuming  the  shape 
of  brute  force.  Those  among  the  muUi* 
tude  opposed  to  his  principles  natoraliy 
took  offence,   and   the   minister,  though 
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supported  by  chosen  friends,  incurred 
grave  risk  in  venturing  among  an  indis- 
criminate multitude  at  night,  **  where," 
according  to  the  chronicle,  **  every  man 
acted  either  as  his  particular  interest,  the 
fumes  of  his  wine,  the  spirits  of  his  punch, 
or  the  mad  consequences.of  gin  directed." 
The  consequence  was  that  Mr.  Pitt's  pas* 
sage  through  St.  James's  Street  was  the 
cause  of  a  most  indecent  outrage  against 
the  peace.  The  populace  there  attacked 
him  about  half  past  twelve  o'clock,  first 
with  hisses  and  groans,  and  then  with 
more  substantial  weapons,  until  the  tumult 
of  popular  rage  rose  to  a  complete  riot, 
and  the  poor  men  harnessed  to  the  car* 
riage  were  obliged  to  quit  their  traces  and 
act  se  defendendo.  The  assailants  being 
much  more  numerous  than  the  supporters, 
the  carriage  remained  at  the  mercy  of  the 
people,  and  was  instantly  demolished. 
Mr.  Pitt  escaped  into  an  hotel  without 
receiving  any  injury  except  what  the  sur- 
prise of  so  unexpected  an  attack  occa- 
sioned. This  riot  fairly  indicated  the 
state  of  political  feeling  in  Westminster, 
and  proved  only  too  plain  an  augury  of 
the  violence  to  be  expected  in  the  coming 
contest.  The  caricature  of  this  extraor- 
dinary procession  to  Grocers'  Hall,  which 
was  circulated  all  over  the  British  Isles, 
is  an  extremely  amusing  one,  showing,  in 
the  following  order:  Two  marshalmen ;  a 
body  of  constables  under  the  city  mar- 
shal on  horseback;  the  standard-bearer; 
six  city  pendants,  with  their  trains  sup- 
ported by  children  decorated  with  scarlet 
and  white  ribbons ;  the  city  state  banner 
carried  by  city  watermen  in  scarlet  jackets, 
silver  badges,  and  white  caps;  artillery 
company's  music;  committee  in  their 
carnages,  with  their  servants  wearing  blue 
cockades;  a  large  blue  pendant  with  the 
words  "  Pitt  and  the  Constitution ;  "  upper 
city  marshal  on  horseback;  chairman  of 
committee,  with  Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt  and 
Mr.  Pitt's  friends,  including  the  Marquis 
of  Carmarthen  and  the  Lords  Temple, 
Chatham,  Sydney,  with  several  others  of 
the  nobility.  Comical  figures  are  repre- 
sented leaning  out  of  the  windows  making 
such  exclamations  as  **0  what  a  charming 
youth  !  "  "  Very  like  his  father,"  "  Huzza 
for  Master  Billy,"  etc.,  while  the  rabble  in 
the  wake  of  the  procession  are  repre- 
sented as  shouting  "  Pitt  and  plum  pud- 
ding forever  !  "  The  great  Pitt  himself  is 
drawn  almost  immediately  under  the  sign- 
board of  his  father,  Lorcl  Chatham,  upon 
which  is  written  in  large  letters,  **Neat 
wines." 
On  the  night  following  the  king's  proc- 


lamation one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
burglaries  took  place  that  has  ever  been 
known.  Some  daring  villains  broke  into 
the  house  of  the  lord  chancellor,  in  Great 
Ormond  Street,  and  carried  off  undis- 
covered the  great  seal  of  England,  the 
mace  and  the  purse,  besides  several  arti- 
cles of  plate  and  about  forty  guineas. 
This  robbery  created  the  greatest  conster- 
nation in  town ;  for  that  an  event  so  sin- 
gular should  happen  at  so  critical  a  moment 
as  on  the  eve  of  a  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment, when  the  great  seal  was  necessary 
to  the  proclamation,  naturally  gave  rise  to 
conjecture,  and  induced  the  public,  inapt 
to  judge  from  constructive  evidence  as  the 
English  people  confessedly  are,  to  imagine 
that  the  robbery  was  a  political  manoeuvre 
on  one  part  or  the  other.  The  last  at- 
tempt of  this  nature  before  this  time  was 
made  by  Colonel  Blood,  who,  in  the  year 
1671,  formed  the  daring  plan  of  carrying 
off  the  crown  from  the  Tower,  and  went 
with  three  companions  all  armed  with 
rapier-blades  in  their  canes  and  each  with 
a  dagger  and  a  pair  of  pistols,  the  colonel 
habiting  himself  like  a  clergyman,  and 
**  by  various  arts  insinuating  himself  into 
the  good  graces  of  Mr.  Edwards,  the 
keeper."  But,  curiously  enough,  Colonel 
Blood,  instead  of  being  condemned  to  die 
for  treason,  was  examined  by  the  king  im- 
mediately after  his  arrest,  and  for  his  dar- 
ing was  awarded  a  pension  of  J^^oo  a 
year  for  life.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  great  seal  in  this  case  was  not  stolen 
for  booty  alone,  since  it  could  not  possibly 
afford  any  temptation  to  ordinary  robbers  ; 
the  design  of  political  agents  (for  it  could 
be  no  other)  was,  however,  frustrated,  and 
proved  abortive,  a  new  seal  having  been 
ordered  to  be  made  to  meet  the  require- 
ments necessitated  by  a  dissolution  and  a 
proclamation.  Eventually  it  was  dis- 
covered that  two  notorious  housebreakers, 
believed  to  have  been  engaged  for  the  pur- 
pose, had  stolen  and  melted  the  seal,  and 
had  then  sold  it  to  a  Jew. 

The  animosity  which  had  been  raised 
against  Mr.  Fox's  party  by  Sir  Cecil  Wray 
and  his  supporters  was  most  bitter,  and 
they  proposed  to  run  a  second  candidate  in 
order  to  oppose  his  return.  Lord  Hood 
having  been  invited  for  this  purpose,  he 
consented  to  the  memorial  of  the  electors, 
and  the  following  joint  address  was  issued 
immediately  after  the  dissolution  took 
place :  — 

Gentlemen,  —  Having  had  the  honor  of 
being  called  upon  by  a  very  considerable  body 
of  the  worthy  and  independent  electors  of  the 
city  of  Westminster  to  offer  ourselves  as  joint 
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candidates  to  represent  this  great  and  respect- 
able city  in  Parliament  on  the  approaching 
election,  we  beg  leave  to  solicit  the  honor 
of  your  countenance  and  support ;  and  if  we 
should  be  so  fortunate,  through  your  voluntary 
suffrages,  to  become  your  representatives,  we 
shall  endeavor  to  acquit  ourselves  in  the  high 
and  important  trust  with  zeal  and  fidelity,  and 
we  trust  in  full  conformity  to  your  sentiments 
and  wishes. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  Gentlemen, 
Your  most  faithful  and  obedient  Servants, 

Hood, 
Cecil  Wray. 

Mr.  Fox*s  address  was  more  lengthy. 
In  it  be  stated  that  he  had  found  the  In- 
dian affairs  in  anarchy  and  confusioo,  and 
claimed  to  have  rectified  and  afterwards 
ratified  the  articles  of  peace;  that  he  had 
endeavored  to  secure  the  public  money 
lent  to  the  India  Company  without  injur- 
ing the  company's  affairs,  lodging  the 
power  in  the  people's  representatives  as 
being  the  channel  through  which  it  was 
lent;  and  that,  in  order  to  lessen  the 
national  debt  and  raise  public  credit, 
without  oppressing  the  already  too  much 
oppressed  subject,  he  recommended  com- 
mittees to  be  appointed  to  look  into  the 
abuses  of  the  customs,  excise,  and  smug- 
gling business,  which  committees  had  al- 
ready declared  they  had  made  discoveries 
which  would  be  a  saving  to  the  nation  of 
between  two  and  three  millions  yearly. 

When  it  was  observed  how  strenuously 
the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  exerted  her- 
self in  Mr.  Fox's  cause,  the  following  ap- 
peared in  one  of  the  morning  papers,  en- 
titled the  **  Influence  of  Beauty  :  "  — 

A  sober,  plain  Englishman  can  really  have 
no  opinion  of  his  own,  if  his  understanding  is 
to  be  attacked  by  the  arguments  of  eyes.  He 
can  have  no  chance  of  his  liberty,  if  weapons 
so  irresistible  as  smiles  and  glances  are  used 
against  him.  The  influence  of  beauty,  there- 
fore, must  be  more  dangerous  in  a  free  country 
than  the  secret  influence  of  the  Crown.  If  it 
should  be  admitted  that  ladies  have  a  right  to 
canvass  for  their  favorite  candidate,  and  to 
exercise  the  arts  of  never-failing  beauty  against 
the  unsuspecting  hearts  of  Englishmen,  their 
next  step  will  be  to  vote  for  them ;  and  they 
will  maintain  their  franchises  by  arguments 
which  we  cannot  refute.  Having  gained  this, 
they  will  next  get  into  Parliament  themselves, 
and  then  farewell  to  our  liberties  as  a  free 
people  1  The  ladies  now  have  the  confidence 
to  asp«re  to  an  equal  elevation  with  the  man  in 
everything.  They  aver  that  genius  is  of  no 
sex,  and,  finding  themselves  possessed  of  equal 
talents,  they  presume  to  cultivate  them  to  an 
equal  degree  of  polish.  Is  it  to  be  endured 
that  they  should  not  only  triumph  over  us  in 
figure  and  face,  but  that  they  should  also  be 


superior  to  us  in  accomplishments  and  sense  ? 
Far  be  it  from  the  wishes  of  all  sober  men  ! 

Let  it  be  therefore  known  from  this  time 
forth, 

That  it  shall  be  downright  impudence  in  anv 
woman  of  rank  to  have  the  condescension  of 
speaking  to  any  person  of  a  lower  condition. 

That  ladies  of  quality  have  no  right  to  en- 
tertain friendships,  or,  if  they  should  be  so 
indiscreet  and  unfashionable  as  to  prefer  one 
man  to  another,  that  it  is  absolute  vulgarity  in 
them  to  expose  it  to  the  world. 

That  ladies  of  quality  have  no  business  with 
the  affairs  of  the  nation. 

That  ladies  ought  never  to  come  out  of  the 
nursery  except  to  make  a  pudding  for  dinner ; 
and  that,  if  they  have  any  spare  time,  it  should 
be  occupied  in  the  stitching  of  chair  covers 

The  attempts  at  ribaldry  against  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  and  the  abso- 
lutely vile  charges  levelled  against  her 
honor  and  virtue,  were  extremely  scanda- 
lous and  indecent;  happily  for  the  credit 
of  England,  a  marked  change  for  the 
better  in  this  respect  has  been  wrought 
during  this  century.  One  of  the  eleciioo- 
eering  advertisements  circulated  by  Hood 
and  Wray,  in  large  letters,  is  irresistibly 
comic  to  us  of  the  present  day:  "To  be 
hired  for  the  day,  several  pair  of  ruby 
pouting  lips  of  the  first  quality,  to  be 
kissed  by  rum  dukes,  queer  dukes,  butch- 
ers, draymen,  dustmen,  and  chimney- 
sweepers. Please  to  inquire  at  Devon  & 
Co.'s  Crimson  Pouting  Warehouse,  Pic* 
cadilly."     Again :  — 

Yesterday  the  beautiful  coalition  Duchess 
again  exerted  herself  in  the  cause  of  Mr.  Fox. 
Her  Grace  was  dressed  in  a  black  riding  hibit, 
probably  lamenting  the  hopeless  condition  of 
the  party.  The  weather  being  cold,  her  Grace 
had  Paddy  L— — ,  the  blanket  merchant,  in 
her  carriage.  It  was  remarked  that  ajOf^rs 
must  be  in  a  desperate  way  indeed  when  the 
ladies  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  brandv. 
When  the  canvassing  Duchess  solicited  a 
tradesman  in  York  Street  for  his  vote  and  in- 
terest in  favor  of  Mr.  Fox,  he  said  he  couiJ 
not  have  refused  her  request  if  she  had  beca 
in  company  with  a  genilgman.  The  Doche^ 
yesterday  asked  a  butcher  for  his  vote.  **! 
will  give  your  Grace  a  plumper,'*  sa^'s  tbe 
tradesman,  **  and  procure  you  five  more  on  a 
certain  condition,"  "What  is  that?"  a>keJ 
her  Grace.  "  That  your  Grace  will  give  mc  a 
kiss,"  he  returned.  "  Why  then,"  saw  I.')? 
charming  Duchess, '*  take  one."  Whouvu'i 
not  purchase  the  kiss  of  a  favorite  at  a  if 
price  ?  Does  not  her  Grace,  who  gives  a  Li^^ 
for  a  vote,  pay  for  it  a  valuable  considerate >(> ' 
Have  a  care,  fair  Devon ;  bribery  is  b>  tua* 
mon  law  either  imprisonment  or  the  pi  ivn. 
The  Duche&s  desires  us  to  state  that  in  tuture, 
when  she  condescends  to  favor  any  shoeiuaLet* 
or  other  mechanic,  with  a  salute^  she  cxfcvxi 
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that  he  will  kiss  fair,  and  not  take  improper 
liberties,  etc.,  etc. 

Supposed  Extract  of  a  Letter  to  Mr,  Fox,  from 
a  certain  caftvassing  Duchess, 

Dear  Charles,  —  Yesterday  I  sent  you 
three  votes,  but  went  through  great  fatigue  to 
procure  them ;  it  cost  me  ten  kisses  for  every 
plumper.  I'm  very  much  afraid  we  are  done 
up  —  will  see  you  at  the  porter  shop  and  con- 
sult ways  and  means. 

Yours, 

S K  D ^E. 

It  would  appear  from  the  very  impartial 
account  given  of  this  extraordinary  elec- 
tioD,  remarkable  for  the  savageness  with 
which  one  party  attacked  the  other,  and 
the  scurrility  with  which  the  wits  de- 
meaned themselves  in  their  writings  on 
behalf  of  their  respective  candidates,  that 
Mr.  Fox's  opposition  was  directed  chiefly 
against  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  whose  colleague, 
Lord  Hood,  escaped  all  that  opprobrium, 
bitter  invective,  and  sarcasm  which  was 
scattered  in  handbills  and  advertisements 
through  the  city.  Great  numbers  of  the 
electors  turned  against  Sir  Cecil  Wray 
for  three  reasons:  first,  for  his  ingrati- 
tude to  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  secured  his 
election  on  a  former  occasion ;  secondly, 
on  account  of  a  motion  he  had  made  in 
the  House  for  the  pulling  down  Chelsea 
Hospital,  which  was  used  as  an  asylum  for 
old  and  disabled  soldiers;  and  thirdly,  on 
account  of  a  tax  he  bad  proposed  should 
be  made  on  maidservants.  The  following 
queries  were  addressed  to  Sir  Cecil  Wray, 
by  **  an  elector,''  on  these  subjects :  — 

1.  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  propose  a  tax 
on  maidservants  ? 

2.  Could  this  tax  be  attended  with  any  other 
effect  than  that  of  oppressing  that  sex  whom. 
every  man  is,  by  nature  and  humanity,  bound 
to  protect  ?  On  the  contrary,  was  it  not  cal- 
culated to  increase  prostitution,  by  destroying 
the  means  of  female  subsistence  ? 

3.  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  declare  it  as  your 
wish,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  Chelsea 
Hospital  should  be  demolished  ? 

4.  Are  you  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that 
Chelsea  Hospital  was  founded  as  an  asylum 
for  those  brave  fellows  who  have  grown  grey 
or  have  been  disabled  in  the  service  of  their 
country,  and  as  the  incitement  to  military  em- 
ulation ? 

5.  Are  you  so  little  of  a  politician  as  not  to 
know  that  the  nation,  by  this  act  of  inhuman 
economy,  would  lose  more  by  the  destruction 
of  so  noble  a  spur  to  brave  actions  than  it 
could  possibly  gain  by  the  wretched  savings  of 
such  despicable  parsimony  ? 

6.  Is  this  system  of  military  oppression  to 
receive  a  final  accomplishment  by  your  gallant 
colleague's  proposmg  the  same  plan  with  re- 
spect to  the  disabled  seamen  of  Greenwich 


Hospital  that  you  have  had  the  honor  of 
suggesting  concerning  your  fellow-soldiers  of 
Chelsea  ? 

7.  Was  not  Mr.  Fox  the  first  person  that 
brought  you  imo  notice  as  a  public  man? 
And  was  it  not  to  his  interposition  that  you 
were  originally  indebted  for  any  connection 
with  the  city  of  Westminster? 

8.  Did  you  not  basely  desert  him  on  the  first 
public  occasion,  and  are  you  not,  at  this  mo- 
ment, endeavoring  to  requite  him  for  the  gen- 
erosity of  his  support  at  your  election  by 
attempting  to  deprive  him  of  his  ? 

^  Was  not  your  pretence  for  this  ingrati- 
tude, that  he  had  formed  a  junction  with  a 
party  with  the  major  and  more  obnoxious  part 
of  whom  you  are  at  this  time  actually  connected 
in  a  league  against  the  independence  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  natural  rights  of 
the  people  ? 

la  Can  jrou,  under  this  complication  of 
disgraceful  circumstances,  expect  that  either 
good  women,  brave  men,  or  virtuous  states- 
men can  esteem  you  in  private  or  support  you 
in  public  ? 

Sir  Cecil  Wray,  in  replying  to  these 
queries,  circulated  the  following:  — 

1st.  If  it  was  kind  in  Mr.  Fox  to  recom- 
mend Sir  Cecil  Wray  to  you  formerly,  can  it 
be  less  so  in  Sir  Cecil  Wray  to  recommend 
Lord  Hood  to  you  now  ? 

2ndly.  Are  not  all  the  old  soldiers  in  Chel- 
sea Hospital  pensioners?  and  can  it  be  wrong 
to  stand  up  in  the  House  of  Commons  against 
pensioners  ? 

3rdly.  If  maidservants  are  taxed,  can't  you, 
all  of  you,  raise  their  wages  ?  and  will  not  that 
prevent  any  ill  consequence  from  the  tax,  and 
obviate  every  objection  of  inhumanity? 

On  the  other  hand.  Sir  Cecil  Wray  rep- 
resented Mr.  Fox  as  a  libertine,  a  gam- 
bler, an  invader  of  chartered  rights,  and 
an  unprincipled  man,  in  truth  hating  the 
people,  but  mean  enough  when  out  of 
office  to  offer  them  his  services.  He  ac- 
cused  Mr.  Fox  of  having  joined  Lord 
North  after  abusing  him  for  more  than 
ten  years,  and  after  saying  **  that  the  roan 
who  could  approach  his  threshold  would 
be  the  most  infamous  of  mankind;"  of 
having  brought  into  Parliament  the  Re- 
ceipt Tax,  which  proved  to  be  most  unpop* 
ular,  and  against  which  there  was  a  great 
outcry;  of  having  brought  into  Parlia- 
ment a  bill  for  destroying  the  charter  of 
the  East  India  Company  and  seizing 
on  their  papers  and  effects;  of  having 
screened  Mr.  Powell  and  Mr.  Bembridge, 
who  were  found  to  be  in  default  at  the 
Pay  OfiSce;  of  having  hired  the  public  pa- 
pers when  he  came  into  office  by  giving 
each  of  the  printers  drafts  on  the  treasury 
for  ;£500 ;  of  having  caused  the  lord  chan- 
cellor to  be  robbed  of  the  great  seal  in 
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order  to  prevent  the  issuing  of  the  writs 
for  a  general  election;  and  of  having 
promised  peerages  to  some  twenty  of  his 
dissenting  supporters  if  they  would  only 
support  his  India  Bill.  His  private  con- 
duct was  most  maliciously  attacked ;  his 
intrigues  with  women  of  fashion  were 
published;  and  he  was  represented  as 
being  steeped  in  debt,  it  being  asserted 
that  he  had  flippantly  remarlred  that  he 
would  pay  his  creditors  **the  day  after 
resurrection  day." 

From  an  account  in  the  possession  of 
the  present  writer  it  seems  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales  exerted  himself  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Fox,  and  that  the  king  deputed  one 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber  to 
remonstrate  with  him  on  the  impropriety 
of  such  an  interference. 

*'  His  Majesty,"  said  the  messenger,  "  is  sur- 
prised that  the  heir-apparent  should  take  an 
active  part  on  the  subject  of  an  election." 
**Be  so  good  as  present  my  humble  duty  to 
the  King,"  replied  the  Prince,  "and  sav  it 
does  not  appear  half  so  strange  that  the  heir 
to  his  Majesty  as  that  Majesty  itself  should 
take  an  active  part  on  such  an  occasion.  I 
never  employed  Weltjie  till  his  Majesty  had 
first  employed  the  Earl  of  S^-^,  and,  if  there 
was  any  difference  between  us,  it  was  only  that 
I  had  employed  the  more  respectable  mes- 
senger," 

The  rioting  which  took  place  during  the 
election  is  almost  without  parallel,  so 
strong  and  bitter  was  the  public  feeling 
on  both  sides  during  this  memorable  con- 
test. About  a  quarter  past  ten  o'clock 
on  Saturday  evening,  May  2,  1784,  sev- 
eral fellows  with  marrow-bones  and  cleav- 
ers assembled  before  the  door  of  Wood's 
Hotel  apparently  with  a  design  of  giving 
rise  to  those  outrages  which  afterwards 
ensued.  According  to  the  statement  of 
one  of  the  followers  of  Hood  and  Wray, 
these  gentry  were  very  soon  joined  by  a 
considerable  number  of  ruffians  armed 
with  bludgeons,  who  violently  assaulted 
every  person  quitting  the  hotel.  Appre- 
hensive that  this  hired  mob  would  force 
their  way  up-stairs  into  the  rooms  occu- 
pied by  Hood  and  Wray,  Mr.  Wood  and 
his  servants  endeavored  to  guard  the  pas- 
sage and  prevent  an  entrance.  This  re- 
pulsion was  the  very  thing  which,  it  was 
alleged,  the  assailants  desired,  for  no 
sooner  was  the  attempt  made  to  defend 
the  hotel  than  the  ruffians  exercised  their 
bludgeons  on  the  heads  of  every  oppo- 
nent. With  extreme  difficulty  the  door 
was  at  last  shut,  which  so  exasperated  the 
ruffians  that  they  attempted,  with  cleavers 
and  other  weapons,  to  break  it  open ;  but, 


failing  in  their  efforts,  they  demolished 
several  of  the  windows,  and  pretended  to 
disperse.    Conceiving  their  vengeance  to 
have  been  satiated,  and  everything  ap- 
pearing tolerably  quiet,  Mr.  Wood  and 
his  servants  ventured  into  the  piazza  with 
an   intention  of  putting  up  the  window 
shutters,  when  on  a  sudden  a  whistle  was 
given  and  repeated  at  several   parts  of 
Covent  Garden,  and,  before  it  was  possi- 
ble to  shut  the  door  of  the  hotel,  numerous 
ruffians  formed  themselves  into  a  body 
and  knocked  down  all  persons  whom  they 
met.    Every  effort  to  keep  them  out  being 
now  found  impossible,  Mr.  Wood,  bis  ser- 
vants, and  several  of  the  clerks  endeav- 
ored, as  well  as  they  could,  to  defend  their 
lives,  which  were  conceived  to  be  in  immi- 
nent danger,  as  the  ruffians  frequently 
made  use  of  the  expression,  "  Push  in 
upon  the  scoundrels  and  knock  them  on 
the  he^d."    In  this  dreadful  affray  several 
persons  were  most  terribly  maimed;  eight 
persons  were  picked  up  insensible;  and 
one,  Nicholas  Casson,  a  peace  officer,  was 
so  severely  wounded  that  on  the  Tuesday 
morning  following  he  expired.     Several 
ruffians  were  taken  into  custody,  but  the 
magistrate,  after  severely  reprimanding, 
discharged  the  prisoners,  **aa  a  serious 
prosecution   might  onlv  create  ill  blood 
and  widen  differences.'' 

Another  riot  is  reported  as  having  taken 
place  owing  to  the  conduct  of  the  court 
candidates  and  their  committees,  who  re- 
tained in  their  service  at  the  beginning  of 
the  election  a  numerous  gang  of  men  hab- 
ited like  sailors.  Bystanders  at  first  were 
led  to  believe  that  they  were  a  body  of 
honest  Jack  Tars  who,  having  been  dis- 
charged from  their  ships,  had  come  tO' 
gether  as  volunteers  in  support  of  their 
admiral.  Lord  Hood.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  the  public  was  unde* 
ceived,  for,  having  fixed  the  ensign,  which 
they  had  brought,  over  the  windows  at 
Wood's  Hotel,  where  the  committee  were 
sitting,  this  gang,  conducted  by  some  sea 
officers  and  others,  went  down  to  Pat- 
erson's  room  in  King  Street,  which  had 
been  engaged  for  the  reception  of  Lord 
Hood  and  Sir  Cecil  Wray's  voters.  On 
the  third  day  of  the  polling,  they  appeared 
in  great  numbers  and  force,  all  armed 
with  bludgeons,  and,  having  surrotinded 
the  Shakespeare,  where  Mr.  Fox's  com- 
mittee were,  they  insulted  several  gefi- 
tlemen  coming  in  and  going  oat  of  the 
house.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  poll  that 
day  several  affrays  happened.  In  the 
evening,  all  the  lamps  under  the  piam 
were  put  out,  and  the  Shakespeare  was 
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besieged;  but  by  a  spirited  sally  of  the 
gentlemen  from  within,  the  sailors  were 
dispersed  for  that  night  without  doing 
any  further  mischief,  though  they  threat- 
ened to  pull  down  the  Shakespeare  and 
Freemasons'  Tavern.  On  the  Monday 
(the  fourth  day)  the  sailors  appeared  in 
greater  force  than  before,  continuing  their 
former  behavior  till  towards  the  close  of 
the  poll,  when  they  rushed  forth  to  the 
froot  of  the  hustings,  and  there  struck 
several  persons  who  called  out  Mr.  Fox. 
The  mob  then  assembled,  no  longer  able 
to  endure  the  insults  of  these  desperadoes 
and  assassins,  fell  upon  them  and  soon 
routed  them ;  several  had  their  skulls  frac- 
tured, others  were  afterwards  picked  up 
with  arms,  legs,  and  ribs  broken.  The 
sailors  rallied  again,  and  proceeded  to  St. 
James*s  Street,  and  several  more  had  their 
skulls,  les:s,  and  arms  fractured.  A  party 
of  the  Guards  at  last  quelled  this  riot. 
On  Tuesday  (the  fifth  day)  the  sailors  ap- 
peared as  before,  with  greater  bludgeons 
than  ever;  their  opponents,  consisting  of 
chairmen,  butchers,  brewers,  and  others 
of  the  common  people  who  had  been 
abused  by  them,  appeared  also  in  force 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  poll.  The 
sailors,  dreading  another  conflict  with 
their  opponents,  waylaid  Mr.  Fox  himself 
in  going  from  the  Shakespeare  to  can- 
vass some  votes  in  Westminster.  They 
proceeded,  however,  towards  Westmins- 
ter, and  on  their  return,  in  the  Strand, 
they  fell  in  with  their  opponents,  who 
again  routed  them.  The  same  evening 
another  riot  happened  in  Bond  Street  and 
another  in  Covent  Garden,  in  all  of  which 
the  sailors  were  worsted,  and  several  of 
them  were  carried  to  the  hospitals  without 
hope  of  recovery.  On  the  afternoon  of 
Wednesday,  the  sailors  fell  upon  three 
chairmen  and  wounded  them  in  a  shock- 
ing manner;  and  soon  afterwards,  at  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  the  sailors  being  as- 
sembled in  King  Street,  the  other  party 
came  round  the  garden  in  pursuit  of  them, 
when  a  terrible  engagement  ensued.  Be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  of  the  sailors  fell 
in  this  conflict,  and  nine  or  ten  of  them, 
who  were  carried  from  the  field  of  action 
to  the  neighboring  surgeons,  were  re- 
ported to  be  irrecoverable.  Mr.  Fox  him- 
self on  more  than  one  occasion  during 
this  struggle  had  a  very  narrow  escape  of 
his  life,  and  even  the  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire was  not  free  from  molestation. 

Fox  was  called  by  his  supporters  the 
man  of  the  people,  and,  of  course,  by  his 
opponents,  Reynard  ;  whereas  Sir  Cecil 
Wray  was  always   addressed  as   Judas 


Iscariot  in  the  queries  circulated  by  the 
busy  wits  who  contributed  so  much  to  the 
literature  of  the  period.  A  caricature  of 
the  rival  candidates  shows  Mr.  Fox  as 
Demosthenes,  with  his  left  arm  extended 
and  his  right  hand  laid  across  his  breast 
in  his  favorite  attitude  when  particularly 
anxious  to  make  an  impression  on  his  lis- 
teners; to  the  right  of  him  stands  Lord 
Hood,  as  Themistocles;  wearing  his  ad- 
miral's uniform,  and  cynically  smiling  at 
the  man  of  the  people ;  while  to  the  left, 
Sir  Cecil  Wrav,  as  Judas  Iscariot,  with 
his  arms  folded,  his  face  wearing  a  diabol- 
ical look  of  suppressed  hate,  is  sneering 
over  his  shoulder  at  the  imaginary  elo- 
quence of  his  rival. 

Among  the  thousands  of  curious  hand- 
bills which  were  circulated  on  both  sides, 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  were  those 
written  in  imitation  of  the  language  of  the 
Bible.  Here  is  one  against  Mr.  Fox,  en- 
titled, ••  The  Book  of  Tails,"  cap.  i. :  — 

And  now  behold  in  those  days,  being  the 
eighteenth  century,  an  idol  was  adored  in  the 
land  of  Albion,  and  a  new  religion  established  ; 
the  people  of  that  land  being  governed  by  the 
moon  and  the  tides,  and  the  following  after 
novelties,  and  hankering  after  strange  gods. 

The  idol  was  black,  and  fearful  to  behold ; 
and  therefore  he  pleased  the  lower  sort,  who 
delight  in  being  terrified ;  and  the  higher  order 
were  charmed  with  his  ill  example,  which  de- 
stroyed all  decorum  and  distinctions,  and  left 
them  at  liberty  to  follow  their  own  inclina- 
tions, which  were  none  of  the  besL 

And  now  the  women  of  the  land  rose  up,  and 
they  said  one  unto  another,  '*  Let  us  raise  the 
idol  on  high,  and  make  the  men  fall  down  and 
worship  him;**  and  they  did  so;  and  every 
living  thing  which  had  folly  in  it,  worshipped 
the  idol ;  and  the  geese  and  the  ganders  lifted 
up  their  silly  heads,  and  cried,  '*  Long  live  the 
Fox ;  may  the  Fox  live  forever  !  " 

Now  behold  a  woman,  fairer  than  wise,  and 
more  wil^  than  discreet,  said,  **  Let  us  take  the 
Fox*s  tail  for  our  type  or  symbol ;  let  us  bear 
it  aloft,  and  run  about  the  streets,  and  the 
squares,  and  the  lanes,  and  the  blind  alleys,  and 
make  proselytes  to  the  new  religion." 

The  matrons  and  maidens,  widows  and  wid- 
ows bewitched,  were  seized  with  religious  fury, 
and  ran  wild  through  the  streets,  crying,  "  Fox  I 
Fox  1 "  and  they  kissed  the  Fox's  tail  and  put 
it  in  their  hats. 

The  idol,  raised  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
women,  was  adored  by  the  men ;  and  so  the 
women  of  Piccadilly  carried  him  up  to  the 
Temple. 

Now  this  idol  in  his  day  worked  miracles 
through  the  wicked  spirit,  but  the  good  genius 
of  Albion  turned  against  him,  and  all  his  machi- 
nations in  the  end ;  and  thereby  hangs  a  tail. 

For  the  sake  of  impartiality,  apart  from 
its  comic  interest,  we  have  selected  the 
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folIowiDg,  entitled  '*SecoDd  Chapter  of 
the  Times  :  "  — 

And  after  the  people  had  proclaimed  that 
Fox  should  be  one  of  their  elders,  the  tribe  of 
Judas  arose  and  said,  '*  It  shall  not  be  so  ;  we 
will  have  one  of  our  own  kidney,  yea,  one  that 
will  support  the  back-stairs. 

"  And  lo,  we  will  have  a  poll  demanded,  as 
in  the  times  of  Trentham  and  Vandeput,  and 
moreover  we  will  send  forth  our  bludgeon- 
men  and  terrify  the  people."    And  they  did  so. 

And  they  thought  themselves  sure,  and 
scoffed  and  reviled  the  Man  of  the  People,  say- 
ing, "  We  have  conquered." 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that  there  arose  a  fair 
and  wise  woman  from  the  West ;  and  she  said, 
"  I  will  prevail  against  the  unfaithful,  and  will 
join  in  the  cause  of  the  just." 

Then  she  ordered  the  steeds  to  her  chariot, 
and  girded  herself  with  the  armor  of  Truth ; 
and  her  face  was  bright  as  an  angel,  and  her 
voice  as  a  fine-toned  cymbal. 

Then  she  went  into  the  city,  saying, "  Heark- 
en unto  me,  O  ye  matrons ;  our  fathers  left  us 
a  free  people,  let  us  break  the  shackles  pre- 
paring for  us,  lest  our  children  be  bond-slaves." 
And  they  blessed  her ;  yea,  women  with  infants 
at  their  breasts  sang  in  her  praise. 

But  as  she  passed  by,  a  certain  Dippite  re- 
viled her ;  and  his  face  was  as  the  color  of  a 
tallow  candle,  and  on  his  head  was  a  cap  like 
unto  his  heart,  for  behold  it  was  black. 

And  when  he  saw  the  dauj^hter  of  Truth 
succeed,  he  smote  his  breast  and  gnashed  his 
teeth,  and  called  upon  Satan  to  trouble  the 
children  of  Truth. 

Then  the  men  of  the  city  arose  as  from  a 
deep  sleep,  and  their  eyes  were  opened,  and 
they  said,  "  Let  us  go  up  in  numbers,  for  our 
cause  is  good ;  and  let  the  sin  of  ingratitude 
fall  on  Judas  IscarioL" 

Now  this  Judas  was  a  lanky  man  ;  and  when 
he  saw  the  people's  champion  prevail,  his  jaw 
dropped,  and  his  face  was  an  ell  long ;  and 
when  he  would  have  spoken,  a  certain  quiver- 
ing came  over  him,  yea,  even  from  the  crown 
of  his  head  to  the  soles  of  his  feet,  and  he  fell 
flat  on  his  back,  even  as  a  flounder. 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  there  issued  from 
him  an  unsavory  smell,  insomuch  that  the  peo- 
ple cried,  **  Cast  him  out,  cast  him  out  I "  And 
they  did  ho. 

Then  they  brought  forth  their  champion  and 
seated  him  in  triumph,  crowning  him  with 
laurels,  and  singing,  "Long  live  Fox!  May 
our  champion  live  forever ! " 

It  was  said,  as  an  evidence  of  the  state 
of  the  country  at  this  time  aod  of  the  ex- 
traordinary extent  to  which  bribery  was 
used  on  both  sides,  that  this  election  cost 
Mr.  Fox  or  his  friends  ;£  1,000  per  day,  and 
that  he  had  betted  with  so  much  success 
on  his  own  election  that  his  winnings 
went  a  great  way  towards  defraying  the 
expenses  of  it. 


When  the  poll  closed  on  May  17,  1784, 
the  numbers  stood  as  follows :  — 


Lord  Hood     . 
Charles  James  Fox 
Sir  Cecil  Wray 


.  6.694 
.  6,234 
.     S.99S 


On  this  declaration  being  made  by  the 
high  baili£f  of  Westminster  a  scrutiny 
was  duly  demanded  by  Sir  Cecil  Wray. 
This  proceeding  was  immediately  objected 
to  by  Mr.  Fox,  who  appeared  to  bave  the 
most  voices,  aod  of  which  he  complained 
to  the  House  on  its  first  meeting  as  an 
illegal  and  unprecedented  measure.  From 
the  hustings  an  adjournment  was  made  to 
the  vestry,  where  the  high  bailiff  still 
persisted  in  refusing  to  return  the  caodi* 
dates  who  appeared  to  have  the  majority 
on  the  poll,  and  made  a  special  return  to 
the  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Middlesex. 
In  consequence  of  this,  00  the  interest  of 
Sir  Thomas  Dundas,  Mr.  Fox  sat  for 
Kirkwall,  in  order  **  that  Parliament  might 
not  be  deprived  of  such  abilities,  nor  the 
popular  cause  want  so  able  an  advocate." 
After  counsel  had  been  heard  oo  both 
sides,  the  House  of  Commons  ordered  the 
high  bailiff  to  proceed  with  the  scrutiny, 
the  result  of  which  was  that,  after  deduct* 
ing  the  unqualified  votes,  Lord  Hood  and 
Mr.  Fox,  having  a  majority,  were  returned 
to  represent  the  city  of  Westminster. 

In  honor  of  Mr.  Fox*s  victory  over  the 
prerogative  candidates,  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  of  Wales  held  a  /iU  at 
Carlton  House,  at  which  a  company  of 
nearly  six  hundred  of  the  first  persons  oi 
fashion  assembled.  The  suite  of  rooms 
were  laid  out  in  the  most  superb  style  for 
their  reception.  Nine  marquees  were 
pitched  in  the  gardens,  and  covers  spread 
in  each,  consisting  of  devices  equally  ex- 
pressive of  the  political  principles  aod 
gallantry  of  his  Highness.  The  dije^ner 
displayed  two  hundred  and  fifty  covers  of 
the  most  choice  viands,  confects,  ices,  aod 
fruits.  Four  bands  were  disposed  at 
proper  distances  io  the  gardens,  two  of 
which  were  composed  of  wind  iostro- 
ments ;  one  was  a  regular  orchestra,  aod 
one  for  country  dances,  at  which  Werner 
presided.  Afterwards  a  party  was  formed 
for  country  dances  and  cotilloos;  this 
rural  repast  being  considered  as  a  revival 
of  old  English  hospitality.  In  the  even- 
ing the  Carlton  visitants  met  at  Mn* 
Crewe*8,  who  gave  a  ball  oo  the  occasion, 
which  was  remarkable  for  its  display  ot 
beauty  and  fashion,  being  one  ^  of  the 
most  pleasant  and  jovial  ever  given  io  btgh 
life,  and  uniting  all  the  charms  of  elegance, 
I  ease,  aod  conviviality." 
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The  account  given  of  Mr.  Fox's  recep- 
tion immediately  after  the  declaration  of 
the  poll  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
incident  connected  with  this  extraordinary 
contest.  On  quitting  the  vestry,  his 
friends,  who  were  assembled  to  the  number 
of  many  thousands,  insisted  on  chairing 
him,  and,  according  to  the  chronicle,  **  the 
grandest  spectacle  ensued  ever  known  on 
such  occasions."  The  crowds  were  innu- 
merable; the  windows  were  filled  with 
the  most  beautiful  women  that  ever  youth- 
ful fancy  could  imagine;  and  the  streets 
were  lined  with  carriages.  The  descrip- 
tion of  **  Henry  IV."  was  demonstrated, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  immense  con- 
course and  the  general  triumph,  the  whole 
was  conducted  not  only  with  the  greatest 
regularity,  but  with  the  profoundest  peace. 
The  following  was  the  order  of  the  pro- 
cession :  heralds  on  horseback ;  twenty- 
four  marrow  bones  and  cleavers ;  the  arms 
of  Westminster ;  thirty  fivemen  of  West- 
minster; martial  music;  committees  of 
the  seven  parishes,  with  white  wands,  fol- 
lowing their  respective  banners,  and  at- 
tended by  a  vast  number  of  gentlemen  of 
the  several  districts ;  squadron  of  gentle- 
men on  horseback  in  the  blue  and  buff 
uniform;  trumpets;  flag  with  the  words 
"The  Rights  of  the  Commons;'*  grand 
band  of  music ;  flag  with  the  words  '*  The 
Man  of  the  People ;"  marshals  on  foot; 
triumphal  chair,  decorated  with  laurels,  in 
which  was  seated  the  Right  Hon.  Charles 
James  Fox;  trumpets;  flag  with  the 
words  **  The  Whig  Cause ;  **  second  squad- 
ron of  horse;  Liberty  Boys  of  Newport 
Market ;  Mr.  Fox's  carriage,  crowned  with 
laurels;  banner  with  the  words  *' Sacred 
to  Female  Patriotism ; "  blue  standard  in- 
scribed **  Independence;  "  state  carriages 
of  their  Graces  the  Duchesses  of  Port- 
land and  Devonshire,  drawn  by  six  horses 
superbly  caparisoned,  with  six  running 
footmen  attendant  on  each  ;  gentlemen's 
servants,  closing  the  procession,  two  and 
two,  etc.,  etc.  The  route  of  the  proces- 
sion was  round  Covent  Garden,  down 
Russell  and  Catherine  Streets,  into  the 
Strand,  down  Parliament  Street,  round  the 
end  of  Great  George  Street,  and  back  to 
Charing  Cross,  Pall  Mall,  etc ,  St.  James's 
Street,  Piccadilly,  Berkeley  Street,  round 
Berkeley  Square,  back  through  Berkeley 
Street  and  into  Devonshire  Court  Yard, 
where  the  various  banners-formed  in  front, 
while  Mr.  Fox,  alighting  from  his  chair, 
ascended  the  steps,  and  joined  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  their 
Graces  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire, Lady  Duncaonon,  and  a  train  of 


other  illustrious  beauties,  who  were  as- 
sembled on  the  platform  in  order  to  greet 
the  arrival  of  their  favorite  representative. 
Mr.  Fox  from  thence  addressed  his  friends 
in  an  elegant  speech,  most  cordially  thank- 
ing them  for  the  high  honor  they  had  con- 
ferred upon  him,  and  requesting,  as  their 
triumph  in  th«  cause  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence had  been  so  highly  honorable  to 
him  and  themselves,  it  might  not  be  sul- 
lied by  the  smallest  mark  of  tumult  or  in- 
temperance. 

The  original  poetry  which  was  written 
during  this  election  was,  on  the  whole, 
fairly  creditable,  though  the  satirical  por- 
tion of  it  was  marred  by  much  indecent 
abuse,  to  be  expected  of  this  immoral  age. 
But  one  wonders  that  the  scores  of  songs, 
ballads,  sonnets,  epigrams,  satirical  paro- 
dies, and  dramas,  which  were  of  the 
higher  order  of  merit,  should  have  so 
quickly  died  out  from  the  literature  of  the 
country.  Some  of  them  are  extremely 
pointed,  and  in  the  frequent  references  to 
the  classics  display  much  learning,  while 
the  ballads  sung  in  taverns  at  the  con- 
vivial meetings  of  the  wits  are  very  clever 
parodies  on  the  popular  English  songs. 

The  drawings  and  caricatures  are  not 
one  whit  less  interesting,  and  it  certainly 
seems  as  if  the  genius  of  the  land  had  en- 
tered, heart  and  soul,  into  this  contest. 
The  first  of  these  represents  the  Duchess 
of  Devonshire  as  Female  Patriotism,  band 
in  hand  with  Liberty  and  Fame  on  either 
side  —  two  exquisitely  drawn  female  beau- 
ties carrying  respectively  a  staff  and  a 
trumpet  —  in  the  act  of  presentation  to 
Britannia,  whose  extended  right  hand 
holds  a  wreath  with  which  she  is  about  to 
crown  the  duchess,  "infused  with  a  forti- 
tude from  heaven."  The  next  represents 
Mr.  Churchill,  Sir  Cecil  Wray's  agent, 
with  a  subscription  scrutiny  box  under  his 
arm,  led  by  an  ugly  dog,  and  crying,  — 

Pity  the  weak  and  needy,  pray; 
Ob  pity  me,  I've  lost  the  day. 

The  title  of  this  drawing  is  "The  West- 
minster Mendicant,"  and  beneath  it  is 
written:  — 

Ye  Christians,  charitable,  good,  and  civil, 
Pray,  something  give  to  this  poor  wandering 

devil. 
By  men  cast  out,  perhaps  by  God  forgiven, 
Then  may  not  Judas  find  a  road  to  heaven  ? 

The  next  represents  Mr.  Fox  as  the  West- 
minster watchman,  with  a  halo  round  his 
head  on  which  is  written  "  Liberty,"  a  staff 
in  his  hand  emblematic  of  "Uprightness," 
a  bulldog  by  his  side  called  **  Vigilance,'* 
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and  a  lantern  in  front  of  him  denoting 
**  Truth."  In  the  background  are  the 
two  riva]  candidates  hurrying  towards 
Chelsea  Hospital.  The  next  represents 
Mr.  Fox  bearing  in  front  of  him  the 
Shield  of  Truth,  and,  with  sword  uplifted, 
battling  with  a  hydra,  whose  heads,  spit- 
ting venom,  indicate  Tyranny,  Despotism, 
Oppression,  Secret  Influence,  Duplicity, 
and  Corruption;  behind  the  champion  of 
the  people  is  a  group  of  Englishmen, 
Irishmen,  and  East  Indians,  carrying  "the 
Standard  of  Universal  Liberty."  The 
next,  entitled  **The  Hanoverian  Horse 
and  the  British  Lion,"  represents  the  two 
famous  rivals,  Pitt  and  Fox,  the  former 
riding  bareback  the  horse  "Prerogative," 
which  is  kicking  backwards  at "  My  Faith* 
ful  Commons;'*  while  the  latter,  on  the 
back  of  the  lion,  is  urging  the  other  to 
dismount  before  he  gets  a  fall.  The  horse 
is  supposed  to  be  performing  some  feat 
as  in  a  hippodrome,  and  is  trampling  on 
a  doth  on  which  is  inscribed  "Bill  of 
Rights,"  while  Mr.  Fox  is  holding  up  the 
bit  and  reins  in  his  hand.  Among  the 
best  of  the  others  are  a  drawing  of  "  The 
Westminster  Deserter  drummed  out  of 
the  Regiment,"  in  which  Sir  Cecil  Wray 
is  represented  as  standing  in  front  of  an 
army  of  wounded  pensioners  carrying 
crutches,  and  maidservants  with  brooms 
and  besoms,  while  Mr.  Fox  is  standing 
opposite  as  the  Champion  of  the  People, 
who  are  waving  their  hats  and  using  their 
lungs  with  great  energy ;  a  "  Procession 
to  the  Hustings  after  a  Successful  Can* 
vass,"  in  the  foreground  of  which  are 
three  beauties,  carrying  standards,  the 
first  representing  a  cockerel  crowing  on 
the  top  of  a  pair  of  breeches,  with  the 
words  "  The  Man  of  the  People,"  the  sec- 
ond with  a  sketch  of  a  running  fox,  and  the 
words  "The  Rights  of  the  Commons," 
and  the  third  with  a  pole,  thrust  through 
a  woman's  petticoats,  with  a  cap  on  the 
top  bearing  the  words  "No  Tax  on  Maid- 
servants;" "Wit's  Last  Stake,"  repre- 
senting the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  as 
seated  on  Mr.  Fox's  knee,  with  her  legs 
raised  up  somewhat  indecently  before  a 
cobbler,  who  is  in  the  act  of  measuring 
her  for  a  pair  of  boots  (this  is  supposed 
to  be  a  satire  on  her  Grace's  method  of 
canvassing);  "Mars  and  Venus,  or  Sir 
Cecil  chastised,"  showing  Sir  Cecil  Wray 
in  the  act  of  receiving  castigation  from  a 
military  pensioner  on  the  one  side  with  a 
crutch  and  a  female  servant  on  the  other; 
and  "  A  Political  Heat  run  in  Covent  Gar- 
den, between  Old  Veteran,  a  famous 
horse,  the  property  of  bis  Majesty,  Duch- 


ess, a  filly,  the  property  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  and  Judas,  an  obstinate  ass, 
who  was  out-distanced"  (this  drawing 
representing  the  final  state  of  the  poll^ 
and  respectively  ridden  by  Lord  Hood, 
exclaiming,  "Worthy  Sir  Cecil,  I'm  sorry 
for  you,  but  don't  be  discouraged,  a  scru- 
tiny will  do  your  business  at  any  rate." 
Mr.  Fox  is  represented  as  addressing  the 
defeated  candidate  with  "It  is  not  in  the 
force  of  mortal  arm,  scarcely  in  fate,  to 
bind  the  struggling  soul  that,  galled  by 
wanton  power,  indignant  swells  against 
oppression,"  and  Sir  Cecil  Wray  as  cry- 
ing, "  Give  me  a  helping  hand,  my  lord,  or 
I'm  undone  I " 

Perhaps  there  never  was  during  any 
election  so  much  brute  force,  literary  aod 
artistic  power,  and  bribery  (in  the  shape 
not  only  of  monetary  payment,  but  of  se- 
cret influence,  and  the  cheaper,  though 
not  less  seductive,  charms  of  female 
beauty)  used  as  on  this  occasion.  And 
the  most  curious  incident  about  the  whole 
proceedings  was  that,  after  a  scrutiny  had 
taken  place  and  several  hundreds  on  both 
sides  were  proved  guilty  of  having  re- 
ceived bribes,  the  election  was  declared 
valid,  and  Lord  Hood  and  Mr.  Fox  sat  for 
the  city  and  liberty  of  Westminster  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 


From  LongmaQ*s  MaKinne^ 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "CHRISTINA  NORTH,""! 
GOLDEN   BAR,"  ETC.,  ETC. 

CHAPTER   V. 

"  Perhaps  I  had  better  stay  a  week.** 
This  is  what  Horace  Dallas  said  when  he 
flrst  told  Aim^e  that  he  must  leave  her; 
this  is  the  flrst  sentence  which  she  recalls 
to  her  mind  as  each  day  brings  her  nearer 
to  the  appointed  time  of  his  return;  but 
as  for  Horace  it  has  almost  escaped  bis 
memory  that  he  named  to  her  any  definite 
time  at  all.  He  thinks  indeed  of  Foot- 
Avize,  but  yet  he  is  undoubtedly  glad  to 
find  himself  at  home  again.  Now  that  be 
is  once  more  amongst  his  own  people,  bis 
own  set,  he  can  hardly  imagine  how  he 
managed  to  sit  so  easily  at  M.  Laval's 
table.  The  easy  country  life  is  congeotal 
to  him  ;  if  he  were  to  j^o  away  again  «ith> 
out  reasonable  cause  just  at  the  present 
time,  he  would  have  to  meet  his  father's 
anger  and  his  mother's  reproaches,  aod 
he  has  an  unconquerable  dislike  to  expos* 
ing  himself  to  any  one's  open  expressioss 
of  displeasure. 
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In  the  mean  time  ooe  day  after  another 
slips  by,  and  he  says  to  himself  that  he 
cannot  well  ^ive  unnecessary  annoyance 
by  absenting  himself  from  his  mother*s 
annual  garden  party,  which  is  fixed  for 
the  week  after  his  return. 

When  that  is  over  he  must  come  to 
some  understanding  with  his  parents. 

'*  If  it  is  wet,  we  must  put  it  off,"  says 
Lady  Dallas  two  days  before,  as  she  looks 
anxiously  at  some  heavy  rain-clouds  dis- 
persed only  by  a  gusty  west  wind  and 
gleaming  treacherous  sunshine. 

**  1  hope  not,  mother,"  says  Horace, 
looking  up  for  an  instant  from  his  book  : 
**if  you  put  it  off  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
stay  for  it." 

*'  Not  stay  for  the  garden  party  ?  "  cries 
Eva,  bis  youngest  sister,  with  shrill  as- 
tonishment; *'and  when  there  is  to  be  the 
lawn-tennis  match,  and  Alice  Marsham  is 
coming?  " 

'*  Oh !  he  doesn't  care  for  her  any 
longer,"  cries  Gus  provokingly ;  "  his 
heart  is  with  his  mademoiselle. 

Horace  is  generally  a  favorite  with  bis 
younger  brothers  and  sisters,  and  not 
averse  to  their  taking  liberties  with  htm  ; 
but  just  now  their  mirth  is  very  ill-timed. 
He  shakes  off  Eva  with  no  very  gentle 
hands,  and  bestows  a  not  altogether  play- 
ful cu£E  upon  Gustavus. 

**  These  children  are  growing  quite  in- 
tolerable with  their  vulgar  jokes,"  he  says 
irritably  to  his  mother.  "One  would 
think  they  spent  all  their  time  in  the  ser- 
vants' hall." 

Lady  Dallas  does  not  answer  him  im- 
mediately; she  waits  until  Gus  and  Eva 
have  rushed  off  to  complain  of  the  treat- 
ment they  have  received  to  Teddy  and 
Blanche,  and  then  she  pauses  before  she 
says,  **  But  what  do  you  mean,  Horace? 
Is  it  really  your  intention  to  return  to 
France,  with  no  prospects  and  nothing  to 
offer  but  what  the  father  has  already  re- 
fused to  accept?  If  you  will  not  give  it 
up  for  our  sakes,  for  your  own  sake,  at 
least  you  ought  to  consider  her,  and  the 
pain  which  further  intercourse  is  certain 
to  bring  to  her  in  the  end." 

Lady  Dallas  speaks  with  more  asperity 
than  usual;  even  to  her  it  is  not  easy 
to  approach  an  unpleasant  subject  pleas- 
antly. 

**  1  thought  that  you  already  knew  that 
my  mind  was  made  up,  mother.  If  I  am 
refused,  I  suppose  I  shall  bear  it  as  well 
as  other  people.  But  when  I  think  of  her 
—  trusting  me  so  entirely."  He  breaks 
off  suddenly  and  walks  away  to  the  win- 
dow. 


*'  She  has  seen  no  one  else,  I  suppose," 
says  his  mother,  in  a  tone  which  is  in- 
tended to  be  sympathetic,  but  only  suc- 
ceeds in  being  gently  irritating.  "Of 
course,  at  first  she  may  feel  the  disap- 
pointment, but  after  a  time,  Horace— — 
Forgive  me,  my  dear  boy,  for  saying  that 
you  must  not  be  conceited.  It  is  your 
first  experience  of  an  affair  of  this  kind." 

"And  it  will  be  my  last,"  he  mutters 
under  his  breath,  but  his  mother  is  too 
discreet  to  hear  him. 

"  It  is  your  first  experience  of  this  kind 
of  —  of  flirtation.  Your  knowledge  of 
girls  has  been  limited  to  girls  —  girls 
brought  up  like  your  sisters,"  continues 
Lady  Dallas  vaguely,  conscious  that  by 
every  word  she  is  getting  herself  deeper 
into  difficulties.  "  I  say  nothing  against 
Mademoiselle  Laval,"  she  adds  hastily, 
seeing  the  deepening  shadow  on  his  face. 
"  I  have  no  grounds  for  saying  anything 
against  her." 

"No,  nor  even  the  flimsy  shadow  of  a 
pretext,"  he  cries  angrily.  "  What  has 
the  poor  child  done  but  accept  that  which 
I  forced  upon  her,  so  far  as  a  man  may 
force  himself  upon  a  girl  ?  Do  you  think 
that  she  was  ready,  as  your  well-brought- 
up  English  girls  may  be  for  anything  I 
know,  to  marry  the  first  man  who  asks 
them  ?    You  were  never  more  mistaken." 

Lady  Dallas  is  hurt,  but  she  is  a  patient 
woman,  and  il  appears  as  if  she  had  at 
once  forgotten  and  forgiven  Horace's  bad 
behavior,  though  it  has  in  truth  left  a 
good  deal  of  uneasiness  in  her  mind  as  to 
bis  eventual  conduct. 

She  cannot  altogether  divest  herself  of 
it,  even  though  she  knows  that  the  day  of 
the  garden  party  will  bring  her  a  valuable 
ally  in  Alice  Marsham. 

And  even  when  the  garden  party  is 
over  and  Alice  Marsham  has  done  her 
best  and  looked  her  prettiest,  Lady  Dallas 
is  still  uneasy.  For  Horace  has  had  a 
letter  from  France  and  she  does  not  know 
its  contents^  If  she  did,  no  doubt  she 
would  be  happier;  M.  Laval  writes  that 
since  his  parents  refuse  their  consent,  all 
must  be  at  an  end  between  M.  Horace 
and  his  daughter.  She  thanks  him  for 
his  letter  ;  she  is  aware  that  he  is  irre- 
proachable, but  she  agrees  with  her  father 
that  they  had  better  not  meet  again.  And 
Horace  —  Horace  hardly  knows  if  be  is 
disappointed  or  relieved.  At  least,  he 
thinks  with  some  anger,  she  might  have 
answered  his  letter.  At  least  he  has  done 
all  that  was  right  and  honorable,  and  yet 
there  still  sounds  in  his  ears  a  soft  girl's 
voice  which  says,  "  I  have  no  dot;  oo  one 
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will  ever  wish  to  marry  me ; "  and,  with 
curious  inconsistency,  in  the  midst  of  his 
relief  he  feels  that  the  wish  was  never 
stronger  within  him  than  at  the  present 
moment. 

*'  Horace  has  not  got  over  that  unhappy 
fancy  yet^  He  has  had  a  letter  from 
France,'*  says  Lady  Dallas.  *'  But  if  we 
can  keep  him  here  everything  will  be 
gained."  H  she  is  right,  everything  is 
gained,  for  Horace  remains  in  England. 

In  the  mean  time,  at  Pont-Avize,  Aim^e 
is  waiting;  a  woman's  life  is  so  much  sim- 
pler than  a  man's.  She  is  not  torn  by 
conflicting  feelings,  she  is  only  waiting 
for  his  return,  waiting  from  day  to  day  for 
the  letter  which  never  came,  till  the  click 
of  the  garden  gate  would  make  the  color 
burn  hotly  in  her  cheeks,  and  a  sudden 
noise  at  the  door  would  turn  her  deadly 
pale.  Hope  was  strong,  stronger  than 
the  girl's  delicate  frame;  but  even  hope 
could  not  keep  the  shadows  from  under 
the  sweet  dark  eyes,  nor  uphold  the  weary 
limbs,  nor  give  her  sound,  refreshing 
sleep. 

'*  Come,  silly  little  one ;  forget  the  proud 
Englishman,*'  says  the  outspoken  Marie. 
But  Aim^e' shakes  her  head  with  a  faint 
little  smile;  she  has  no  heart  to  answer. 

One  day  M.  Laval  calls  her  into  his 
study,  and  she  sees,  with  a  tumultuous 
beating  at  her  heart,  that  he  holds  a  letter 
in  his  hand. 

'*  I  have  a  letter,  Aim^e,  from  Mr.  Hor- 
ace Dallas.'* 

**  He  has  written  to  me,"  she  cries  with 
trembling  joy.  ^^  De  gr&ce^  papa,  let  me 
have  the  letter." 

"  You  mistake,  I  have  no  letter  for  vou, 
he " 

**  He  is  coming!  "  she  cries  with  a  sud- 
den rush  of  color  and  starting  tears. 

'*  Aim^e,"  says  M.Laval  impressively, 
'*sit  down  and  calm  yourself.  His  par- 
ents still  refuse  their  consent,  and  he  can 
only  submit.  Under  these  circumstances 
I  can  allow  no  further  intercourse.  I 
have  been  already  too  imprudent." 

"He  will  at  least  come  to  say  good- 
bye," she  murmurs  faintly. 

"He  will  not,"  cries  M.  Laval  sharply. 
'*  He  will  not  intrude  again  into  my  house. 
You  will  not  see  him  again." 

The  words  beat  against  the  girKs  brain, 
bringing  a  dull  conviction  with  them. 
She  sits  silent,  staring  at  him  piteously; 
and  then  with  a  moaning  cry  she  moves 
towards  the  door.  M.  Laval  speaks  to 
her,  but  she  makes  no  answer.  She  passes 
out  into  the  passage  and  up  the  stairs. 
When  ^he  gains  her  own  room  she  throws 


herself  upon  the  bed  and  hides  her  face 
from  the  light.  Every  now  and  then  she 
moves  restlessly  and  moans  again,  "0 
my  God,  1  love  him."  It  is  all  she  has  to 
say.  Yes,  it  is  true  a  woman's  life  is  so 
much  simpler  than  a  man's. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

It  is  spring  once  more,  and  spring  io 
Normandy.  The  earth  again  is  watered 
by  gentle  rains  and  warmed  by  genial 
sunshine,  and  even  in  the  grey  streets  of 
the  old  cathedral  city  the  sweet  influeoces 
of  earth's  time  of  hope  make  themseK'es 
felt.  Y^t  on  this  sweet  May  morniojr 
there  are  some  sad  hearts,  which  are  all 
the  sadder  for  the  unclouded  sky,  the 
bursting  foliage,  and  the  gay  sounds  of 
people  making  merry  in  the  sun. 

Through  the  half-closed  shutters  of  a 
large  stone  building  which  opens  oo  to 
the  principal  boulevard  the  sun  glances 
pleasantly  as  it  falls  on  the  small  roood 
dark  head  of  a  girl  who  is  seated  there. 

It  is  a  vear  since  we  first  saw  Airn^e 
Laval,  and  at  first  sight  it  would  seem 
that  she  is  not  much  altered. 

There  are  the  same  tender,  dark  eyes, 
the  same  smile,  almost  too  fleeting  to  be 
glad,  the  same  half-childish,  half-womanly 
grace  in  the  slight,  rounded  figure;  and 
yet  if  you  look  closer  you  may  see  that 
she  is  changed.  Her  cheeks  are  paler, 
and  the  smile  is  gone  almost  before  yoo 
have  caught  it,  and  there  is  a  weary  droop 
about  the  whole  figure  and  a  look  in  the 
soft  dark  eyes  as  of  much  weeping.  It 
is  true  she  has  wept  sorely,  too  sorely,  for 
her  faithless  love,  but  yet  more  sorely  for 
her  broken  faith. 

Her  father  has  tried  the  panacea  of  a 
visit  to  Paris,  has  been  liberal  with  pocket 
money,  and  has  discouraged  M.  Blanch- 
ard  from  hurrying  the  girl's  decision,  aod 
in  the  mean  time  she,  as  she  wishes  it« 
may  pay  a  visit  to  her  aunt  at  the  conveot, 
and  by  degrees  she  is  soothed  by  the 
atmosphere  of  that  quiet  place  whose  still- 
ness is  broken  only  by  church  t>ells,  aod 
children's  voices,  and  the  nuns'  low  re- 
plies. 

But  on  this  sunshiny  morning,  when 
the  people  are  tramping  so  merrily  dova 
the  street,  when  there  is  a  sound  of  music 
in  the  distance,  and  everything  in  this 
green,  gay  world  calls  upon  yon  to  be 
glad,  Aim^e  feels  it  very  hard.  The  book 
she  has  been  reading  drops  upon  ber 
knees;  she  is  tired  of  reading,  tired  ot 
the  thoughts  which  with  persistent  wearv 
ness  weave  themselves  about  what  she 
feels  it  were  best  to  forget. 
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The  girl  rises,  aod,  moviDg  to  the  win- 
dow, stands  listlessly  looking  down  on  to 
the  street  below. 

A  country  woman  has  set  up  her  flower- 
stall  just  beneath  the  window,  and  the 
sweetness  of  the  stocks  and  the  late  vio- 
lets is  wafted  up  to  her  on  the  fresh  morn- 
ing breeze.  As  she  looks,  a  carriage  stops 
almost  at  the  convent  door.  A  girl  is 
seated  in  it  —  a  girl  with  a  fair,  English 
face,  and  by  her  side  an  old  gentleman,  a 
very  typical  English  plre  de  famille^  and 
then  on  the  opposite  seat  a  young  man 
whose  face  she  cannot  see,  but  —  no,  it 
cannot  be.  Yet  why  does  she  gaze  at 
these  strangers  with  such  eager  eyes? 
What  is  it  she  feels  ?  —  a  hope  —  a  dread  ? 
Englishmen  are  so  like  one  another,  and 
the  sun  is  dazzling  her  eyes.  Could  she 
but  see  his  face ! 

But  she  has  not  long  to  wait.  The  fair 
girl  in  the  carriage  leans  forward  to  speak 
to  him,  and  points  to  the  flower-stall;  an 
instant  more  and  he  is  on  the  pavement 
with  his  face  towards  her. 

Yes,  it  is  he!  The  face  which  has 
come  back  to  her  so  often  in  her  dreams ! 

She  stands  as  if  she  were  turned  into 
stone,  whilst  it  would  seem  as  if  her  whole 
soul  had  passed  into  her  straining  eyes  as 
she  gazes  at  her  faithless  love,  who,  all 
unconscious,  is  holding  out  the  flowers  he 
has  just  bought  to  the  English  girl,  and 
paying  her  no  doubt  some  half-jesting 
graceful  compliment. 

Aim^e  had  suffered  as  she  thought  the 
utmost  sharpness  of  the  blow  which  had 
struck  her  young  life  in  twain,  but  at  this 
new  experience  she  turns  pale  to  her  very 
lips,  and  involuntarily  she  cries  out  faintly 
beneath  her  breath,  **  Oh,  Horace  1  my 
love  1  my  love  I  " 

Though  the  carnages  are  rolling  heavily 
over  the  paved  streets,  and  a  drum  is 
beating  to  call  the  soldiers  together  in 
the  neighboring  place^  and  though  Miss 
Marsham's  light  gay  laugh  is  in  his  ears, 
it  would  almost  seem  as  if  that  involuntary 
cry  had  reached  him,  for  at  that  instant 
he  turns  and  lifts  his  eyes  and  sees  some- 
thing which  sends  the  quick  blood  to  his 
cheeks,  and  brings  a  throng  of  sweet  and 
bitter  memories  to  his  brain,  for  it  is 
surely  the  ghost  of  Aim^e  Laval  which  he 
sees,  a  ghost  with  parted  lips  and  strange, 
pained  eyes  looking  down  at  him  from 
that  upper  window. 


It  is  a  soft,  still  morning,  and  for  the 
first  time  for  several  days  Aimde  has  ven- 
tured abroad.    She  need  no  longer  shut 


herself  up,  since  already,  she  has  discov 
ered,  Mr.  Dallas  with  his  English  friends 
has  left  the  place. 

So  this  morning  she  goes  threading  her 
way  amongst  the  passers-by  on  the  broad 
pavements,  and  after  a  while  she  leaves 
the  town  and  begins  to  mount  a  winding 
road.  She  is  instinctively  walking  away 
from  the  noise  and  merriment  of  the  great 
thoroughfares.  She  has  passed  the  last 
roadside  villa,  and  now  she  turns  aside 
from  the  beaten  path.  A  few  broken  steps 
lead  down  into  a  hollow,  hemmed  in  by 
two  or  thcee  lichen-covered  rocks.  She 
stops  at  last ;  she  is  not  used  to  such  rapid 
walking.  Her  black  dress  is  dusty;  her 
feet  are  aching.  She  crouches  down  into 
the  shade  with  a  sense  of  relief.  At  last 
physical  weariness  is  dulling  the  pain  at 
her  heart.  But  she  is  not  long  left  undis- 
turbed. After  a  little  while  she  hears  a 
man^s  footsteps  on  the  hard  road  behind 
her ;  they  are  hurrying,  stumbling  foot- 
steps, and  she  draws  back  further  into  the 
shadow  of  the  rock.  The  footsteps  go  on 
past  her  and  above  her  head,  and  then  are 
suddenly  arrested.  She  is  constitutionally 
timid,  and  she  begins  to  tremble,  for  she 
knows  that  he  can  from  where  he  stands 
look  down  into  her  place  of  retreat.  An- 
other minute  and  she  can  no  longer  doubt 
that  he  is  about  to  seek  her.  He  is  again 
descending  the  road  and  every  instant 
drawing  nearer,  and  she  stands  leaning 
against  the  rock,  watching  with  frightened, 
fascinated  eyes  for  his  appearance. 

Down  into  the  little  hollow  he  comes, 
between  the  great  rocks  crushing  the 
sweet  herbage  beneath  his  feet.  Are  her 
senses  deserting  her?  Can  her  eyes  be 
playing  her  false ;  or  is  it,  can  it  be  Horace 
Dallas  that  she  sees  with  hurried  aspect 
and  an  agitated  face  from  which  a  crowd 
of  conflicting  feelings  have  driven  all  the 
healthy  color  ? 

••  Forgive  me,"  he  says  hoarsely.  "  I 
could  not  help  it.  1  followed  you  at  a 
distance  from  the  town.  I  could  not  go 
without  a  word." 

She  draws  her  slight  figure  to  its  full 
height.  Surely  this  is  not  the  wistful, 
gentle  girl  from  whom  be  parted  a  year 
ago. 

"  I  thought  you  had  left  the  place,'*  she 
says  quietly,  "or  I  bad  not  been  here 
to-day.'* 

"  Because  you  would  not  meet  me  ?  I 
know  —  1  know  well  enough  1  have  no 
right  to  intrude  upon  you,  but  when  1  saw 
you  so  unexpectedly  at  the  window,  how 
could  1  forego  even  the  barest  chance  of 
hearing  you  say  that  you  forgive  me  ? " 
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Her  fingers  close  tightly  upon  the  edge 
of  the  rock  against  which  she  stands ;  her 
face  is  pale  and  heavy-eyed  from  long 
weeping,  and  as  he  looks  at  her  with 
mingled  astonishment  and  self-reproach  a 
profound  compassion  deepens  his  reawak- 
ened iove. 

**  I  have  forgiven  you,"  she  says  calmly. 
"  I  forgave  you  long  ago.** 

'*  Is  that  all  ?  '*  he  asks  blankly. 

"That  is  all,"  she  repeals.  "What 
more  can  there  be  between  you  and  me  ?  " 

"You  grudge  me  then  these  few  min- 
utes —  this  short  half-hour  out  of  the 
life " 

He  stops  suddenly,  chilled  by  her  abso- 
lute self-control. 

"  Have  you  any  right  to  speak  in  this 
way  ?  "  she  says  gently.  "  If  1  have  learnt 
to  forget,  is  it  not  the  only  thing  which  is 
left  to  me  ?  " 

"  It  may  be  in  your  power,"  he  cries; 
"  it  is  not  in  mine." 

"  And  yet  vou  had  tried  and  you  had 
succeededJ'^  He  starts  and  winces,  for 
has  she  not  struck  upon  the  very  fact 
which  he  has  been  endeavonog  to  ignore? 
"  1 1  is  true  "  —  after  a  pause  —  "  I  blamed 
you,  not  because  you  gave  me  up,  though 
you  did  it,"  smiling  sadly,  "so  easily;  it 
was  only  that  I  thought  you  would  have 
come  to  say  good-bye,  or  at  least  sent  me 
one  letter." 

"  I  did  write,"  coloring  hotly  under  her 
gentle  reproaches.  "  I  wrote  to  you.  As 
to  coming,  your  father  forbade  it." 

She  makes  no  abswer.  She  does  not 
need  to  tell  him  again  that  she  never  re- 
ceived his  letter.  So  she  remains  silent 
whilst  he  goes  on  more  collectedly. 

"I  would  not  press  you,  indeed  I  would 
not,  if  I  did  not  believe  that  in  the  end  I 
could  remove  all  obstacles.  Let  me  — 
let  me  "  —  in  a  passionate  whisper,  "only 
give  me  leave  to  try.  You  have  only  to 
say  once  more  that  you  can  trust  me.  Be- 
fore Gqd,  Aimde,  you  may." 

"  I  cannot"  she  says  with  a  low  cry, 
and  rises  to  her  feet,  and  as  she  speaks, 
hope's  trembling  flame  sinks  down  with  a 
sudden  flicker,  and  his  face  pales.  "  Since 
when  am  I  to  trust  you?  Since  when 
have  you  remembered  Pont-Avize  ?  Was 
it  in  your  thoughts  as  it  is  now,  a  month, 
a  week  ago  ?  " 

He  is  dumb,  for  what  can  he  say?  He 
cannot  lie  to  her,  still  less  insult  her  by 
outspoken  acquiescence,  and  yet  he  fears 
his  silence  may  convey  something  beyond 
the  already  too  bitter  truth. 

"  What  is  it  you  are  ofiEering  to  me  ?  " 
she  cries,  and,  gentle  though  she  is,  a 


quick,  proud  flush  of  color  comes  into 
her  face.  "  If  I  could  be  content  with  it, 
what  would  you  think  of  me?" 

"  Aimde,"  he  says,  and  though  shame 
burns  hotly  in  his  face  he  has  sufficient 
manliness  to  speak  frankly,  "do  not  at 
least  let  us  part  by  a  mistake.  I  will  be 
true  to  you.  I  had  tried  to  forget  you; 
till  we  met  once  more,  I  bad  imagined 
that  I  had  partly  succeeded ;  but  at  leist 
no  other  had  ever  taken  your  place.  la 
speaking  to  you  now  I  am  breaking  do 
pledge  given  to  another." 

He  pauses,  but  she  makes  no  answer. 
"  Do  you  not  understand  ? "  he  says 
almost  roughly  in  his  agitation*  "  It  may 
not  matter  to  you,  but  at  least  I  want  yoa 
to  know  that  I  am  free.  It  might  not  have 
been  so,  but  since  we  have  roel  I  know  it 
is  impossible  that  I  could  ever  put  any  one 
in  your  place.  I  shall  never  love  any  ooe 
but  you." 

"Do  not  say  that,"  she  cries  Quickly. 
"It  would  make  no  difference.  You  «ili 
soon  forget  these  few  minutes  that  we 
have  spent  together.  I  pray  that  it  may 
be  so.  But  if  yon  were  free  —  why  do 
you  force  me  to  say  it  ^-  even  if  you  were 
free,  nothing  is  altered,  and  if  it  were  al- 
tered," very  slowly,  as  if  each  word  were 
wrung  from  her,  "  if  it  were  altered,  I 
could  not  trust  you  again.  You  forgot 
me,  Horace,  so  soon,  so  easily.  Let  all 
thrs  be  as  if  it  had  never  been." 

His  face  darkens ;  he  has  at  least  beeo 
true  now,  and  she  has  with  her  small,  coid 
hands  pushed  his  love  aside  as  a  thing  of 
no  account. 

"  Do  not  be  angry,"  she  implores.  "  We 
shall  never  see  each  other  again;  let  us 
part  as  friends." 

His  love  is  stronger  thao  bis  pride  aod 
he  speaks  again. 

"Then  at  least,  if  you  will  not  hear  me 
now,  tell  me  that  I  may  come  again." 

"  No,"  she  says  firmly,  and  draws  her- 
self away  from  him.  "It  would  be  of  00 
avail." 

He  gazes  for  one  moment  at  her  shrink- 
ing figure  and  her  averted  face,  and  tbeo 
at  last  he  goes. 

The  girl  has  sunk  down  once  more 
upon  the  grass,  and  bent  her  head  upoo 
the  hard  rock. 

"  Oh,  Horace  1 "  she  cries  under  bcr 
breath  — it  is  for  the  last  time.  **Oiit 
Horace,  my  love,  my  love  I " 

CHAPTER  VXX. 

When  Horace  Dallas  had  given  up  tte 
hope  of  making  Aimtfe  LavaThts  wife,  t 
had  been  by  almost  imperceptible,  aod 
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therefore  hardly  painful,  degrees.  There 
had  been  no  vehement  strus^gle,  and  very 
little  effort  of  the  will.  He  had  thought 
frequently,  with  mingled  pleasure  and 
pain,  of  those  few  sweet  hours  of  un- 
clouded happiness  in  which  he  had  wooed 
and  won  her,  but  the  thought  had  faded 
until  it  was  hardly  more  than  a  memory. 

He  had  brought  himself  to  imagine 
that  without  any  great  violence  to  his  own 
feelings  he  might  learn  to  love  the  bright 
English  girl  who  was  in  every  way  suited 
to  become  his  wife;  but  strangely  enough, 
by  that  one  upward  glance  at  the  window 
from  which  his  first  little  love's  dark  eyes 
looked  down  upon  him  once  more,  that 
imagination  was  forever  dispelled. 

He  could  not  tell  how  or  why,  but  he 
knew  that  he  could  never  ask  any  other 
woman  to  be  his  wife.  And  this  final 
step  as  yet  he  had  not  taken.  He  had  ad- 
mired Alice  Marsham ;  he  had  flirted  with 
her;  he  had  gladly  accepted  her  father's 
iovitatioa  to  join  their  tour  abroad ;  but 
as  yet,  it  was  true,  he  was  free  —  un- 
pledged at  least  by  word.  But  was  he 
free  ?.  Would  not  his  own  sense  of  honor 
call  him  to  account,  though  no  one  else 
could  reproach  him  ? 

He  went  back  to  the  hotel  that  after- 
noon and  sat  for  a  long  time  endeavoring 
to  find  an  answer  to  this  question.  He 
told  himself  —  and  it  was  the  one  reflec- 
tion which  gave  him  any  comfort  —  that 
neither  by  word  nor  look  had  the  girl  her- 
self given  him  what  could  be  called  en- 
couragement. She  had  been  friendly  and 
bright  and  winning  in  her  manner  with 
him  as  with  others,  and  that  was  all. 
Only  one  thing  was  clear  —  with  honor  or 
dishonor  he  must  withdraw.  That  hour 
in  the  hollow  by  the  wayside  had  chased 
away  his  easy  light-heartedness ;  he  could 
no  longer  believe  that  all  would  come 
right  in  the  end  if  events  were  only  al- 
lowed to  take  their  own  course. 

His  one  object  was  now  to  follow  the 
Marshams  and  come  to  some  explanation 
with  the  father.  He  would  not  slink  out 
of  bis  difficulties  like  a  coward,  even 
though  he  did  not  yet  know  how  they 
were  to  be  solved. 

Mr.  Marsham  and  his  daughter  had 
gone  on  to  Switzerland,  and  he  prepared 
at  once  to  follow  them.  But  he  was  mis- 
informed as  to  their  route,  and  it  was  not 
until  more  than  a  week  after  he  had  parted 
from  them  that  he  discovered  them  set- 
tled at  the  best  hotel  above  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne ;  and  by  the  time  he  reached 
them  all  necessity  for  any  explanation  on 
his  part  was  over. 
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Mr.  Marsham  met  him  with  unusual 
embarrassment  of  manner.  He  seemed 
nervous,  and  hesitated  all  the  more  when 
Horace  asked  after  his  daughter.  They 
had  parted  the  best  of  friends,  and  yet  he 
seemed  now  only  sorry  to  see  him. 

*'  My  daughter  is  quite  well  —  yes,  she 
is  out  with  some  friends.  We  have  found 
some  most  agreeable  people  here.  Sir 
John  Dutton  and  his  mother.  He  is  a 
very  cultivated  man.  We  have  become 
very  intimate.  Ah,  I  think  I  hear  them 
coming." 

The  old  gentleman  rose  from  the  bench 
on  which  they  were  sitting,  and  Horace, 
too,  looked  with  him  in  the  direction  of  a 
path  below  them,  winding  through  the 
hotel  gardens. 

Along  this  path  Alice  Marsham  was 
walking,  her  fair,  laughing  face  turned 
towards  her  companion,  a  tall  English- 
man, who,  with  his  head  slightly  bent,  was 
holding  out  a  flower  for  her  acceptance. 

The  distance  was  too  great  for  any 
words  to  reach  them,  but  something  in 
their  looks  made  Horace  change  color  as 
he  turned  unconsciously  inquiring  eyes 
upon  her  father  at  his  side. 

"That  is  —  that  is  Sir  John,"  he  says, 
hesitating.  "  It  is  a  very  short  acquaint- 
ance, but — but  these  things  sometimes 
take  one  by  surprise.  I  did  not  feel  jus- 
tified in  opposing  his  —  his  evident  inten- 
tions. You  may  perhaps  feel  —  you  may 
perhaps  think  —  " 

"  I  have  no  right,"  cries  Horace  hastily, 
though  in  the  midst  of  his  relief  he  is  con- 
scious of  a  kind  of  displeased  astonish- 
ment that  she  should  have  so  soon  been 
won.  **  1  have  no  right  whatever  to  com- 
plain. I  will  remain  here  to-night,  and  I 
shall  leave  to-morrow  for  England." 

Mr.  Marsham  finds  it  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  disguise  his  satisfaction,  but  they 
are  friendly  if  they  cannot  be  as  easy  as 
before  when  they  sit  out  in  the  garden 
drinking  their  coffee  that  evening.  Hor- 
ace has  smoked  a  cigar  with  their  new 
acquaintance,  and  wondered  again  with 
transitory  vexation  at  the  turn  which  af- 
fairs have  taken,  and  in  the  morning, 
before  the  Marshams  have  made  their 
appearance  down-stairs,  he  has  eaten  his 
solitary  breakfast  and  left  the  place. 

After  all,  his  masculine  prerogatives  did 
him  good  service;  at  least  he  was  a  free 
agent,  and  he  could  leave  the  scene  if  not 
the  remembrance  of  his  annoyance  behind 
him. 

It  was  otherwise  with  Aim^e.  She 
must  return  to  the  very  place  where  her 
short  love-story  bad  been  acted  out,  and 
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once  more  take  up  the  threads  of  her  past 
life 

And  as  the  days  steal  on  and  spring 
ripens  into  summer,  a  calm  which  seems 
like  peace  settles  down  upon  her.  She  is 
more  at  ease  with  her  father,  and  even  for 
Mademoiselle  Stephanie  she  feels  a  sort 
of  pitying  affection.  It  is  as  if  her  heart 
were  seeking  to  steady  itself  upon  the 
commonplace  duties  of  her  home  life. 

M.  Blanchard's  visits  are  the  only  dis- 
cordant element  which  disturbs  her  seren- 
ity, and  she  keeps  out  of  his  way  as  much 
as  possible. 

M.  Laval  occasionally  refers  to  Atm^e's 
future  as  already  decided,  but  Mademoi- 
selle Stephanie,  who  has  watched  the  girl, 
knows  better. 

The  year  of  M.  Blanchard's  waiting  is 
nearly  over,  and  it  is  the  eve  of  Alms's 
birthday. 

"  You  will  be  twenty  to-morrow,"  says 
Mademoiselle  Stephanie  gently,  as  she 
looks  across  the  little  drawing-room  to  the 
window  where  the  girl  is  standing  looking 
out  listlessly  into  the  garden. 

**  Yes,  I  know,'*  she 'answers  wearily. 

**  Come  here,  my  child,  and  let  us  speak 
of  the  coming  year ;  I  have  something  to 
say  to  you." 

Aimde  came  as  she  was  bidden  and 
seated  herself  near  her  aunt,  but  somehow 
Mademoiselle  Stephanie  did  not  find  it 
easy  to  proceed. 

**  It  is  about  your  future  I  would  speak." 

••  Yes." 

**You  know  M.  Blanchard  is  coming, 
and  he  entertains  hopes  that  you  will  be- 
come his  wife." 

Aim^e  does  not  move ;  she  only  turns  a 
little  paler  and  answers,  "  I  cannot  marry 
him." 

**And  why,  ungrateful  girl?"  says  her 
aunt,  affecting  a  surprise  she  does  not 
feel.  ''To  what  else  do  you  aspire? 
Cannot  M.  Blanchard  make  you  happy? 
Will  he  not  provide  you  with  all  that  is 
essential  to  the  happiness  of  a  reasonable 
woman?  Will  not  your  house  be  the 
most  considered  in  the  town?  Will  not 
your  invitations  be  the  first  to  be  accept- 
ed? Tell  me  what  is  it  that  you  desire 
more." 

*'  I  cannot  marry  him,"  says  the  girl 
again  firmly,  though  she  betrays  her  in- 
ward agitation  by  her  increasing  pallor, 
and  the  trembling  of  the  bands  which  are 
locked  together  round  her  knees. 

**  What  will  you  say  to  your  papa,  tell 
me  then?" 

**  I  do  not  know." 

«•  But  you  must  know ;  this  is  childish. 


Your  papa  will  require  you  to  give  a  rea- 
son for  so  ill-judged  a  refusal.  It  is  the 
least  you  can  do  for  M.  Blanchard  to  an^ 
swer  him  with  courtesy.  Aim^e,**  sajs 
Mademoiselle  Stephanie,  mysteriously 
lowering  her  voice;  ''see,  my  child,  1  in- 
vite your  confidence;  you  may  trust  me. 
Is  it  —  is  it  that  you  cannot  yet  forget  the 
Englishman?" 

"I  —  do  not  know,"  cries  the  poor  child, 
driven  to  extremity,  whilst  the  color  rushes 
to  her  face  and  the  tears  to  her  eves.  She 
leans  her  arms  upon  the  back  of  her  chair 
and  bows  her  head  upon  them  —  that  lit- 
tle childish  head,  with  its  clustering  curls, 
upon  which  Horace  Dallas  had  ooce 
vowed  that  00  rough  winds  should  blow. 

"Oh,  Aunt  Stephanie,  help  me,  protect 
me  I  "  she  cries  sobbing. 

"Alasl  unfortunate  girl,  what  can  I 
do  ?  "  and  Mademoiselle  Stephanie  begins 
to  walk  up  and  down  the  room  in  her  per- 
plexity. "If  you  had  a  vocation  now  it 
would  be  difiterent  My  brother  wook) 
not  dare  to  oppose  you  in  that,  and  yoo 
would  have  your  Aunt  Nathalie  to  take 
your  part.  If  a  woman  will  not  marry 
she  should  at  least  have  a  vocation." 

"  But  I  have  no  vocation,"  says  Aim^, 
sighing. 

"  As  for  me,"  says  her  aunt,  porsoioi; 
the  subject,  "  it  was  different.  I  had  my 
own  modest  fortune,  and  no  call  to  mar- 
riage or  to  religion,  unless  it  pleased  me. 
But,  Aimtfe,  be  reasonable.  I  will  not 
affect  to  misunderstand  you ;  M.  Biaocb- 
ard  is  not  altogether  to  your  faoc^.  He 
is  forty,  and  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  hot 
then  forty  is  old  in  the  eyes  of  a  youog 
girl.  He  is  affable  and  cheerful,  bot  be 
has  not  the  natural  gaiety  of  youth ;  be  is 
more  of  a  companion  to  your  father  tbaa 
to  yourself.  AH  this  is  true  enough,  bot 
reflect,  Aim^e,  with  htm  yoo  would  bare 
a  comfortable  home  —  a  prosperous  fu- 
ture. You  would  find  a  woman's  truest 
satisfaction  in  doing  your  duty  by  your 
husband." 

Aim^  does  not  answer.  It  almost 
seems  as  if  Mademoiselle  Stephanie's 
long  speech  had  been  unheard. 

"Speak;  answer  roe,  Aim^.  Do  not 
you  understand  ?  The  year  is  over ;  .M. 
Blanchard  is  coming  to-morrow." 


"He  will  come  in  vain,"  she  aoswen 
wearily  yet  resolutely.  To  herself  sbe  ts 
saying,  "  It  is  my  birthday  to-morrow.  1 
must  forget  that  I  had  one  last  year." 

"And  why,"  cries  Mademoiselle  S^^ 
phanie  angrily,  for  the  girl's  short  answers 
are  vexing  her  — "why  id  vain?  Wbai 
can  you  —  " 


**  M.  Blanchard  comes  already  to  offer 
his  felicitations,"  cries  M.  Lava),  sud- 
denly opeoiDg  the  door  and  introducing 
bis  friend. 

**  He  is  very  good,"  says  the  old  lady 
flustered,  and  at  a  loss  to  conceal  it. 
"We  were  only  now  saying  —  we  were 
speaking  —  the  weather  is  unpropitious; 
it  affects  one's  spirits,"  she  cries  in  her 
confusion. 

"  But  the  sun  will  surely  shine  on  ma- 
demoiselle to-morrow,"  says  M.  Blanch* 
ard,  politel)r  bowing  towards  Aimde. 

She  has  just  risen  to  return  his  greet- 
ing, and  that  is  all.  If  the  storm  must 
break,  why  should  she  seek  to  defer  the 
evil  moment?  She  feels  M.  LavaPs  sharp, 
angry  eyes  upon  her,  but  it  is  not  for  his 
advantage  to  call  her  to  account  at  pres- 
ent, and  M.  Blanchard  is  too  well  bred  to 
take  notice  of  her  silence  and  the  evident 
signs  of  recent  agitation. 

But  when  M.  Laval  has  seen  his  guest 
to  the  door,  he  hesitates  for  a  few  minutes 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  before  he  shuts 
himself  up  in  his  study. 

*'No,  I  will  not  see  her  to-night,"  he 
says  to  himself,  "she  will  be  more  rea- 
sonable to-morrow;" 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

All  night  long  Aim^e  has  kept  vigil, 
but  when  the  morning  breaks  at  length 
she  falls  asleep.  When  she  wakes  the 
church  bells  are  already  ringing.  She 
raises  herScif  in  the  bed  and  pushes  back 
the  curls  from  her  forehead.  **Only  a 
year  ago  I"  she  says  to  herself;  **onlya 
year  ago ! " 

Yet  when  she  comes  to  breakfast  she 
can  meet  her  father's  eyes  without  shrink- 
ing. Bot  when  she  turns  to  the  table  she 
draws  back,  for  by  her  plate  there  lies  a 
bouquet  and  a  morocco  jeweller's  case. 

**  Open  it,"  cries  M.  Laval,  smiling. 
She  touches  the  spring  and  discloses  a 
gold  locket  set  in  diamonds. 

"Papa?" 

'*No,  indeed,  my  purse  Is  not  long 
enough  for  such  munificence.  It  is  our 
excellent  neighbor  who  seeks  thus  to  com- 
mend himself  to  you." 

"If  it  is  M.  Blanchard,"  says  the  girl, 
quietly  pushing  it  aside,  **  I  cannot  accept 
it.  If  my  aunt  is  right  in  what  she  has 
told  me,  I  should  do  wrong  to  accept  any 
gift  from  him." 

"And  what  has  she  told  you?"  cries 
M.  Laval,  turning  angry  eyes  upon  his 
sister. 

"  She  believes,  papa,  that  M.  Blanchard 
would  wish  to  marry  me." 
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'*  If  she  is  right,  is  it  not  an  honor  which 
he  proposes?  He  has  waited  patiently, 
Aim^e,  but  to-day  he  is  coming  for  your 
consent,  and  you  shall  not  refuse  it  to 
him." 

"If  he  is  your  friend,  papa,  you  will 
warn  him  that  I  cannot  accept  him." 

M.  Laval  is  not  exactly  a  violent  man, 
but  at  last  his  self-control  is  broken  down. 
He  swears  at  his  daughter  in  unmeasured 
terms ;  he  walks  away  to  the  window  mut- 
tering to  himself.  When  he  returns  to 
the  table  Aimde  has  left  the  room.  He 
seats  himself,  and  allows  his  rage  to  cool. 

*^  What  are  we  to  do  now  ?  "  he  asked, 
turning  to  his  sister.  "  It  is  true  Blanch- 
ard is  coming  to-day." 

"  Say  she  is  taken  ill,"  cries  Mademoi- 
selle Stephanie,  as  if  inspired. 

"  As  you  please,  but  she  cannot  be  ill 
forever,"  he  answers  gloomily;  and  then 
he  goes  to  his  office,  and  his  sister  alone 
receives  M.  Blanchard  on  his  arrival. 

He  is  not  altogether  satisfied,  and  re- 
ceives her  excuse  with  a  certain  degree  of 
coldness;  but  he  thaws  at  the  sight  of  the 
doctor's  carriage  at  the  door,  and  bows 
himself  out,  promising  an  early  visit  on 
the  morrow. 

Towards  evening  Aim^e  is  sitting  by 
her  open  window,  for  since  she  cannot 
venture  out  without  encountering  M. 
Blanchard  she  prefers  to  remain  within. 
It  is  a  dull  evening,  and  Pont-Avize  looks 
dull.  The  river  is  swollen  and  muddy, 
the  rain  is  still  falling.  Nevertheless  M. 
Blanchard's  carriage  is  brought  round  to 
the  door,  he  steps  into  it,  and  the  coach- 
man draws  a  portmanteau  up  on  the  box 
beside  him. 

"Aim^e,"  cries  Mademoiselle  Stepha- 
nie, hurrying  in,  "  M.  Blanchard  has  been 
unexpectedly  summoned  to  Paris  on  busi- 
ness. Could  anything  be  more  oppor- 
tune ?  " 

Aim^e  turns  from  the  rain-dashed  win- 
dow, and  lifts  patient,  sad  eyes  to  her  aunt. 

"  Are  ^'ou  not  glad  of  it,  then  ? "  asks 
Mademoiselle  Stephanie  impatiently. 

"  Glad  I "  she  echoes.  "  Do  not  think 
me  ungrateful,  but  I  hardly  know  how  to 
be  glad."  To  herself  she  is  again  saying, 
"  A  year  ago  to-day ;  just  one  year  ago." 

M.  Blanchard  remains  away  longer  than 
had  been  expected ;  and  though  not  glad, 
she  is  thankful  for  the  respite.  Poor 
child,  she  has  cause  to  be  thankful  for 
small  mercies.  "  At  least  I  did  what  was 
right,"  she  thinks,  remembering  that  last 
meeting  in  the  hollow  upon  the  hill,  "  and 
now  all  is  over."     But  she  is  mistaken. 

Coming  down  one  morning  to  breakfast 
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whilst  the  room  is  still  empty  she  sees 
a  letter  upon  her  plate.  She  has  few  cor- 
respoodeots,  and  she  looks  at  it  in  sur- 
prise as  she  notes  the  round  handwriting 
and  the  English  postmark.  What  can  it 
mean  ?  Blanche  Dallas  !  What  can  she 
have  to  say  to  her  ?  And  the  letter,  too, 
is  childishly  written,  and  its  meaning  is 
so  strange  that  she  cannot  grasp  it. 

"  Dear  Mademoiselle  Laval,"  the  writer 
begins,*'!  do  not  know  that  I  ought  to 
write  to  you,  but  I  am  so  unhappy  that  I 
cannot  tell  what  else  I  ought  to  do.  Hor- 
ace is  very  ill ;  it  is  some  fever  he  caught 
coming  home,  and  the  doctors  say  (oh  ! 
how  can  1  tell  it  you  ?)  they  say  that  he 
may  not  recover. 

'*And  forgive  me,  but  I  cannot  help 
knowing  his  story  and  yours.  When  I 
was  with  him  alone  last  night  in  his  delir- 
ium I  learnt  all  which  1  had  not  known 
already,  and  he  seems  to  think  that  you 
are  angry,  that  you  cannot  forgive  him. 
Oh  !  if  you  could  only  see  him  I  know 
that  you  would  forgive  him  now  ;  and  then 
this  morning  I  heard  the  doctor  say  he 
must  have  something  on  his  mind,  and  if 
only  his  mind  were  quite  at  rest  he  might, 
yes,  even  now,  he  might  get  better.  Will 
you  not,  then,  send  him  one  word?  If 
you  cannot,  no  harm  will  be  done,  for  no 
one  knows  that  I  am  writing.  But  I  do 
so  long  for  help,  for  anything  that  will  do 
him  good.  You  must  please  forgive  me 
if  I  am  making  a  mistake  in  thus  writing 
to  you. 

**  Yours  in  greatest  perplexity, 
"Blanche  Dallas." 

Aim^e  stands  still  while  she  reads  the 
letter  twice  over,  then  suddenly  she  turns 
and  flies  up  the  stairs  to  her  own  room. 
She  locks  the  door,  and  once  more  she 
reads  it.  She  draws  a  deep,  sighing  breath ; 
a  light  comes  into  her  eyes  —  she  does  not 
even  feel  a  desire  to  weep  as  she  puts  the 
letter  carefully  away. 

"  He  is  dying,"  she  says  to  herself  in  a 
steady,  unmoved  whisper;  "  he  is  dying. 
I  will  go  to  him." 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Horace  has  been  very  ill,  but  he  is 
convalescent.  For  the  first  time  the 
Dallas  family  are  gathered  round  the 
breakfast  table  and  able  to  talk  of  other 
things.  The  doctors  have  pronounced 
him  out  of  danger.  The  strain  of  anx- 
iety is  over.  Lady  Dallas  even  asks  her 
husband  a  languid  question  or  two  about 
the  news  of  the  day,  and  when  he  has  left 
the  room  sh%  takes  up  the  paper  herself 


and  runs  her  eye,  like  a  true  woman,  down 
the  list  of  births  and  marriages.  Sud- 
denly  she  exclaims  so  as  to  attract  the 
attention  of  her  daughter,  who  is  at  the 
door. 

"What  is  it,  mother?"  she  says  aoi- 
iously,  coming  back.  "Is  some  one 
dead  ?  " 

**  No,  DO  one  is  dead,**  with  a  oervoos 
laugh ;  '*  it  is  some  one  who  is  married. 
It  is  nothing  dreadful,  but  it  took  me  so 
by  surprise." 

"But  what  can  it  be?*' cries  Blanche; 
and,  leaning  over  her  mother's  shoulder, 
she  reads  the  little  paragraph  which  has 
thus  disturbed  her  serenity. 

"On  the  20th  inst.,  at  the  English 
Church,  Lucerne,  Sir  John  Dottoo,  Bart^ 
to  Alice  Augusta  Marsham,  only  daugh- 
ter of  R.  Marsham,  Esq.,  of  Clevely  Hall, 
Hants." 

Suddenly,  with  a  sense  of  her  mother's 
meaning,  there  darts  into*  her  miod  a  re- 
membrance of  a  letter  posted  only  two 
days  ago,  but  gone  beyond  recall,  and  she 
flushes  painfully  and  is  silent. 

"  Can  Horace  have  seen  that  this  was 
coming?  Can  it  have  preyed  upon  his 
mind,  poor  dear  boy  ?  "  cries  Lady  Dallas. 

"  I  do  not  think  yoa  need  be  afraid, 
mamma.  I  do  not  believe  he  ever  cared 
for  her;  besides " 

But  her  sentence  remains  unfinished, 
for  a  message  comes  that  Horace  is  awake, 
and  his  mother  hurries  away.  Blanche 
remains  alone  with  her  secret  untold. 
She  is  now  fully  awake  to  the  possible  con- 
sequences of  her  impulsive  act,  and  finds 
her  only  consolation  in  the  reflection  that 
no  one  could  be  so  infatuated  as  to  act 
upon  her  letter.  She  longs  to  confess  to 
her  mother,  but  a  sense  of  honor  restrains 
her.  Is  not  the  secret  Horace's  o«rn. 
most  jealously  guarded  from  all  but  her? 
and  Blanche,  brought  up  amongst  so  maoj 
brothers,  has  all  a  schooll>oy's  horror  ot 
being  looked  upon  as  a  tale-bearer. 

She  breathes  a  sigh  of  relief  when  she 
sees  no  foreign  postmark  on  the  moroio^ 
letters.  If  the  girl  has  not  even  answered 
her,  there  is  no  fear  that  she  will  make 
any  other  response  to  her  appeal. 

it  is  growing  late  on  a  sultry  eveoiog. 
and  she  has  come  up  from  the  drawing- 
room  to  sit  with  her  brother.  He  5 
dressed  and  on  the  sofa,  and  he  is  quick  t 
regaining  strength,  but  he  has  still  tr.e 
half-peremptor)',  half-coaxiog  ways  oi  ^ 
spoilt  invalid. 

"  Blanche,"  he  says  after  a  pause.  **  I 
want  you  to  tell  me  something.     When  I 


was  at  the  worst,  I  was  delirious,  I  sup- 
pose ?  " 

**  Well,  you  were  not  always  quite  your- 
self,*' she  answers  cautiously. 

'*  But  did  I  ta/k  much  ?  Was  it  all  con- 
fused, or  could  you  make  out  what  I 
said  ?  " 

•*  It  —  it  was  rather  difficult." 

**  Such  sayings,  like  dreams,  f^o  by  con- 
traries," he  cries  quickly ;  "  they  are  best 
forgotten." 

"Yes,  of  course;"  but  she  blushes 
deeply,  and  his  eyes  rest  with  a  keen 
scrutiny  on  her  downcast  face,  and  then 
his  look  changes^  and  be  too  colors, 
though  he  smiles. 

"  Never  trouble  your  innocent  head 
about  other  people's  secrets  —  they  are 
best  forgotten." 

*'  But  oh !  Horace,  if  you  are  sure  it 
will  not  excite  you,  I  think  I  must  tell 
you.  1  cannot  ask  mamma,  and  now  I  do 
not  know  what  to  do.  1  did  it  for  the  best," 
cries  Blanche,  on  the  verge  of  tears. 

But  Horace  is  only  a  little  amused. 
Blanche's  sins  are  not  likely  to  be  of  a 
serious  nature.  **  Go  on ! "  he  says. 
••What  did  you  do?" 

**  It  was  when  you  were  so  ill.     I  made 

a  mistake.     I    thought "    Suddenly 

she  stops,  and  they  both  remain  listening. 
Cranleij^h  is  a  solitary  place,  and  very 
rarely  disturbed  by  an  unexpected  gUest. 
But  now  at  this  late  hour  on  this  still 
evening  they  can  clearly  hear  the  swing 
of  the  gate  at  the  second  lodge  as  a  car- 
riage is  driven  rapidly  up  the  approach. 
The  next  instant  there  is  a  ring  at  the 
hall  bell  attd  the  noise  of  an  arrival,  and 
Horace,  with  all  the  interest  of  an  invalid, 
cries,  — 

'*  Look,  Blanche,  some  one  must  be 
coming.  Look  and  see  who  it  is,  and 
then  you  shall  finish  your  story.  Who 
can  it  be  ?  " 

"  Who  can  it  be?  "  she  echoes,  with  a 
beating  heart,  as  she  leans  out  of  the  win- 
dow into  the  soft  darkness,  through  which 
the  white  road  glimmers  in  the  moon- 
light. , 

Some  instinct  tells  her  that  her  child- 
ish, ill-judged,  incoherent  letter  has 
brought  an  embarrassing  answer.  Some 
one  else  is  about  to  finish  her  confession 
for  her;  for,  with  a  shy  shrinking  from 
the  now  inevitable  consequences,  she 
sees  a  slight,  dark  figure  standing  below 
on  the  doorstep. 

Sir  George  Dallas  has  sat  longer  than 
usual  over  his  wine,  and  he  is  still  in  the 
dining-room.    The  evening  is  so  sultry 
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that  the  drawing-room  door  has  been  left 
open,  and  the  sound  of  voices  within  is 
hushed  by  those  other  unexpected  sounds 
in  the  hall. 

Even  Lady  Dallas  is  a  little  excited 
when  the  butler  comes  into  the  room. 

"  Who  is  it,  Walters  ?  "  she  asks,  in  a 
voice  suppressed  out  of  deference  to  the 
supposed  feelings  of  her  uninvited  guest. 

'•It  is  a  young  —  person,  my  lady," 
after  a  moment's  deliberation  as  to  the 
choice  of  his  epithet.  **  She  inquired  for 
Miss  Dallas." 

'*Miss  Dallas  is  up-stairs.  Ask  her 
into  the  hall ;  1  will  speak  to  her." 

Lady  Dallas  advances  ^nd  stands  for 
an  instant  irresolute  in  the  doorway.  Be- 
hind her  tall,  graceful  figure  her  boys  are 
peeping  to  catch  a  glimpse  at  the  stran- 
ger—  George  looking  over  his  mother's 
shoulder,  and  Gus  at  her  side  crouching 
with  his  hands  on  his  knees,-  his  small, 
bright  eyes  peermg  into  the  distance. 

Walters  has  drawn  respectfully  back, 
with  an  attendant  footman  behind  him. 

Full  under  the  light  of  the  lamp  in  the 
centre  of  the  hall  stands  a  slight,  drooping 
figure.  Her  hat  is  pushed  back  from  her 
forehead,  upon  which  the  ruffled  hair  lies 
in  soft,  dark  curls.  She  is  very  pale  for 
such  a  child,  and  her  brown  eyes  have  an 
anxious,  wistful  look.  Her  black  dress  is 
torn  and  dusty.  She  is  evidently  alone, 
and  yet  Lady  Dallas  feels  that  Wahers's 
estimate  of  her  was  not  a  true  one. 

•*  Did  you  wish  to  see  me  ?  "  she  asks, 
going  towards  the  girl,  still  bewildered, 
but  speaking  with  gentle  courtesy. 

"I  —  I  came  — ^  "  The  voice  is  as 
gentle  as  her  own,  though  young  and 
strong,  but  the  words  are  uttered  with 
difficulty. 

"  You  came  ?  " 

"  I  am  Aim^e  Laval,"  she  answers,  still 
low,  but  steadily.  **It  was  in  answer  to 
this  letter  that  I  came.  I  feared  —  I 
feared  to  be  too  late." 

Once  again  that  sickening  dread  which 
has  haunted  her  through  the  weary  jour- 
ney is  upon  her,  and  has  drained  the  last 
vestige  of  color  from  her  cheeks,  as  in- 
voluntarily she  lifts  her  eyes  to  Lady 
Dallas  to  learn  her  fate. 

**  You  are  not  too  late."  Lady  Dallas 
cannot  be  uncourteous,  but  she  is  very 
uncomfortable.  ••Come  into  the  draw- 
ing-room," she  adds,  holding  out  her 
band ;  **  we  can  talk  better  there." 

This  is,  then,  Horace's  chosen  bride^ 
So  rashly  chosen,  so  soon  forgotten  t  And 
then  she  looks  at  the  girl's  white,  weary 
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face,  at  the  sweet,  quivering  mouth  and 
dewy  eyes,  and  so  looking  draws  her 
nearer  to  her  on  the  sofa  as  she  says,  — 

**  Shall  we  not  understand  each  other 
better  if  you  show  me  this  letter?  " 

Aimde  makes  no  answer.  She  would 
fain  speak,  but  with  the  sense  of  relief 
there  comes  an  overwhelming  shame. 

She  draws  her  fingers  away  from  the 
kind  band  which  holds  them,  and  silently 
she  holds  out  the  letter  she  has  brought. 

Lady  Dallas  runs  her  eye  quickly  over 
it,  and  then  she  turns  to  her  again. 

**  I  think  it  was  a  mistake  to  write  this, 
but  it  has  not  been  your  fault.  Thank 
God,  he  is  out  of  danger,  getting  well 
again,  and  to-morrow  ■    -  *' 

**  I  cannot  stay,"  cries  Aimde  quickly, 
and,  though  her  knees  shake  under  her, 
she  rises  to  her  feet.  **  I  must  go  home 
again.  I  —  I  am  very  thankful,  but  I 
could  not  see  him.  I  would  not  have 
come,  but  that  I  thought " 

She  breaks  off  suddenly,  mastering  her 
sobs,  though  scalding  tears  chase  one  an- 
other down  her  cheeks. 

**  My  dear,  you  must  not  take  it  in  this 
way,'*  in  the  half-soothing,  half-authorita- 
tive tone  which  one  uses  to  a  crying 
child.  **  I  could  not  let  you  leave  us.  To- 
night at  least  you  must  remain  here,  and 
to-morrow  we  shall  be  able  to  look  at 
things  more  calmly.  I  must  leave  you, 
my  dear,  to  speak  to  Sir  George,  but  I 
will  send  Blanche  to  you.  After  all,  she 
is  the  only  culprit." 

Aim^e  is  left  alone.  There  is  a  faint 
scent  of  musk  and  of  roses  from  the  china 
bowls  on  the  table,  the  shaded  lamps 
throw  a  soft  light  on  the  low,  luxurious 
couches,  on  the  harmonious  colors  of  the 
carpet,  and  their  light  is  reflected  back  by 
the  dark-framed  mirrors  on  the  walls. 
She  creeps  into  a  corner  of  the  sofa  and 
hides  her  face. 

Is  this  long,  solitary  journey  but  a  night- 
mare? Where  is  she  now?  Alone  in 
Horace's  home;  and  have  they  not  told 
her  that  he  has  been  brought  back  to  life  ? 
Why  then  can  she  not  rejoice?  Why 
must  she  still  tremble  and  cower  away 
from  the  light? 

Oh  !  what  is  it  she  has  done  ?  Sought 
him  who  had  left  her  so  lightly,  and  come 
to  his  home  unwelcome  and  uninvited. 

She  does  not  look  up  at  the  sound  of 
an  opening  door,  nor  does  she  notice  a 
footstep  which  falls  softly  and  yet  unstead- 
ily on  the  carpeted  floor. 

Jt  is  Horace  —  the  same,  and  yet  so 
changed.    All  the  light  laughter  has  gone 


out  of  his  eyes,  the  ready  smile  has  left 
his  lips.  He  is  pale,  but  not  as  when  she 
saw  him  last  with  the  strength  of  over- 
mastering passion ;  this  is  rather  the  pal- 
lor of  sickness,  out  of  which  bis  blue  eyes 
look  at  her  with  surprised  yet  serioos 
tenderness. 

It  is  the  curious  sense  of  some  one's 
eyes  upon  her  which  after  an  instant  or 
two  obliges  her  to  look  up.  She  raises 
herself  with  a  quick,  frightened  gesture 
into  a  sitting  posture ;  but  he  cannot  at 
once  summon  words  out  of  the  pained 
gladness  of  his  full  heart  in  which  to  speak 
to  her,  and  she  is  the  first  to  break  the 
silence. 

**  There  has  been  a  mistake  —  a  roisao- 
derstandiog,"  she  says;  and  by  one  su- 
preme effort  she  has  obtained  command 
over  her  voice,  and  speaks  steadily.  **  I 
did  not  know  —  it  was  this  letter  which 
misled  me  —  and  I  made  a  mistake." 

**  Do  not  say  it  was  a  mistake." 

**But  it  is  true,"  says  the  girl*  with 
somewhat  of  the  proud  reserve  which  she 
had  shown  when  she  had  last  sent  him 
from  her.  **We  need  not  speak  of  it. 
You  can  only  do  one  thing  for  me  now. 
Help  me  to  leave  you  —  forget  that  I 
came,"  she  says  faltering,  in  spite  of  ber 
effort  at  self-control. 

**  How  is  it  possible  ?  How  can  we  let 
you  leave  us  now,  and  alone  ?  *'  be  cries 

impatiently.    **  As  to  forgetting "  he 

adds  softly ;  "  you  repent,  then,  already  of 
having  felt  even  a  little  pity  for  me.  But, 
Aimde,  I  want  that  still,  and  something 
more.  Pity  would  not  have  satisfied  ne, 
even  if  I  bad  been,  as  you  thought  ne, 
dying." 

Her  face  changes  at  that  word.  Weak 
and  altered,  he  is  yet  alive,  and  in  ber 
presence;  but  the  sense  of  the  danger 
which  he  has  so  hardly  escaped  even  now 
makes  her  tremble. 

**  Thank  God  that  you  are  safe,**  she 
says  softly ;  "but  you  must  understand 
this  makes  no  difference.  My  father  did 
not  even  know  that  I  was  coming  to  En- 
gland ;  only  my  aunt  knew  of  it,  and  your 
parents  —  what  will  they  think  —  what 
will  they  think  of  me?**  and  ber  face 
burns  hotly,  and  tears  of  shame  rush  to 
her  eyes. 

"They  will  think  nothing  bat  what  is 
good  and  kind,"  he  answers,  paying  little 
heed  to  truth  in  his  desire  to  console  her 
at  any  cost.  "Just  now  thej  will  not  be 
able  to  refuse  me  anything.  They  must 
love  you  already  for  my  sake ;  they  « >^ 
soon  love  you  for  your  own.**  - 


CHAPTER  X. 


Horace  has  looked  down  at  her  for  an 
iDstaot;  be  has  noted  the  trembliog  lips, 
the  wistful  eyes,  and  he  dares  not  look 
a^ain,  for  his  resolution  is  already  meltine 
away,  and  he  knows  well  that  his  self- 
control,  once  lost,  could  not  be  regained. 

He  leaves  her  and  crosses  the  hall  to 
the  half-open  door  of  the  dining-room. 
His  father  is  standing  before  the  fire- 
place; Lady  Dallas  is  looking  up  at  him 
with  kind,  pleading  eyes ;  Blanche  is  cry- 
ing in  the  background.  When  he  enters, 
the  murmur  of  talk  subsides,  and  they 
turn  to  him  in  questioning  silence. 

"  Won*t  you  go  to  her,  mother?"  He 
sits  down,  the  color  coming  and  going  in 
his  cheeks  from  weakness  6r  excitement. 
*«  Will  not  you  or  Blanche  ?  " 

"  And  what  is  to  be  the  next  move,  may 
I  inquire  ?  '*  asks  Sir  George  irascibly. 
"  If  you  had  considered  the  consequences 
of  your  actions,  instead  of  playing  the  fool 
whenever  you  had  the  chance,  we,  should 
not  be  in  this  predicament  now.  For  my 
part "  —  very  angrily —  '*  I  don*t  see  what 
remains  to  be  done  except  for  you  to 
marry  her." 

**  Neither  do  /,"  says  Horace,  under  his 
breath,  and  a  transient  smile  lights  up  his 
face. 

*•  Then  allow  me  to  tell  you,  sir " 

"  George,  wait  one  minute.  Not  to- 
night," says  Lady  Dallas,  laying  her  soft 
hand  on  her  husband's  arm.  **We  are 
all  agitated.  Horace  is  not  fit  to  be  down- 
stairs.   Let  us  wait  till  the  morning." 

'*Well,  have  it  your  own  way."  He 
gives  in  all  the  more  readily  for  that  he  is 
greatly  at  a  loss  as  to  what  line  of  conduct 
to  suggest.  *'  Do  as  you  please.  By  this 
time  I  ought  not  to  expect  to  be  asked  for 
my  opinion,"  says  the  old  squire  fuming. 

As  for  Lady  Dallas,  she  is  anxiously 
feeling  Horace's  hot  hands,  and  furtively 
laying  a  finger  upon  his  pulse. 

*'  Vou  will  only  vex  your  father  if  you 
say  more,"  she  whispers.  **  Go  up-stairs 
now.  You  shall  not  see  her  again  to- 
night." 

"I  am  going."  Indeed,  he  feels  too 
weak  to  resist  the  tone  of  authority  which 
she  so  rarely  uses.  *'  But,  mother,  you 
will  be  good  to  her  ?  " 

**  Of  course,  of  course,  poor  child."  She 
is  anxious  enough  about  him  to  be  ready 
to  promise  anythin|^. 

So  after  the  excitement  of  the  evening 
peace  reigns  once  more.  Blanche  has 
cried  herself  to  sleep;  and  in  the  big  bed 
of  the  spare  room  Aim^e  is  lying,  too 
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weary  to  be  conscious  of  anything  but  the 
comfort  of  cool  sheets  and  soft  pillows. 

*•  To-morrow  —  to-morrow,"  she  mur- 
murs to  herself,  and  in  another  instant 
she  is  asleep. 

She  is  spared  the  awkwardness  of  mak- 
ing her  first  appearance  at  the  family 
breakfast,  for  Lady  Dallas  has  given  or- 
ders she  is  not  to  be  disturbed,  and  she 
dares  not  leave  her  room  unbidden.  Lady 
Dallas's  maid  carries  up  her  breakfast, 
and  Blanche,  blushing  at  her  first  glimpse 
of  a  love-story,  attends  upon  it. 

"  And  when  you  are  quite  ready,  mamma 
wants  you  to  come  down  to  the  morning- 
room." 

"But  I  am  quite  ready  now,"  turning 
from  the  meal,  to  which  she  has  done  but 
scant  justice.  '*I  am  not  hungry  for 
more.    I  will  go  to  your  mother  now." 

The  girls  look  at  each  other  for  a  min- 
ute or  two  in  silence.  Aim^e  is  struck 
by  Blanche's  blonde,  blooming  beauty. 
"H  all  English  girls  are  like  this,"  she 
says  to  herself,  "it  was  no  wonder  that 
he  should  forget  me.  J  t  is  you  who  wrote, 
is  it  not?"  she  asks  suddenly. 

"Yes,  I  wrote.  I  did  it  for  the  best; 
but  I  am  very,  very  sorry  for  the  pain  I 
have  given  you." 

**Then  you  will  help  me  now,"  cries 
Aimde,  with  a  return  of  animation.  **  Oh  ! 
I  cannot,  cannot  see  your  mother  again. 
I  only  want  now  to  go  away.  There  is  a 
train,  I  see,  in  one  hour.  I  am  rested,  I 
am  ready.  Only  let  some  one  carry  this 
little  bag  for  me,  and  let  me  go.  I  will 
write  to  your  mother  afterwards." 

**  But  I  dare  not,"  cries  Blanche,  alarmed 
at  being  once  more  turned  into  a  conspir- 
ator. **  What  will  my  mother  say?  And 
Horace?" 

"Your  brother  has  nothing  to  say  to 
it,"  the  girl  interrupts  her  with  a  flash  of 
pride.  "  How  can  I  speak  to  your  father 
or  mother  even,  here  alone  away  from  all 
my  friends?  See,  the  time  is  getting 
short.  Will  you  help  me,  or  must  I  go 
alone  ?  " 

Then  Blanche,  in  fear  and  trembling, 
resists  no  longer,  and  leads  the  way  down 
the  back  stairs  to  the  stable  yard,  where 
a  boy  is  found  to  carry  the  bag  and  show 
the  young  lady  the  way  to  the  station. 

But  Blanche  Dallas  was  never  intended 
by  nature  to  take  part  in  any  plots  or 
counterplots.  She  has  no  sooner  let  her 
depart  than,  seized  with  compunction,  she 
seeks  her  mother. 

"  1  let  her  go,  mamma.  She  was  so 
wretched  at  being  kept.  She  has  gone  to 
catch  the  ia40  train."         • 
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"Oh,  Blanche,  Blanche,"  cries  her 
mother  in  dismay.  '*  How  could  you  let 
her  leave  in  this  way?  The  10.40,  did 
vou  say?  Ring  the  bell;  tell  them  to 
bring  the  carriage  round  at  once.  I  must 
go  after  her." 

So  it  is  that  Aim^e  is  brought  back 
again.  She  has  no  more  strenoth  to 
struggle  than  a  little  half-fledged  bird,  and 
she  cannot  withstand  Horace's  mother. 

Lady  Dallas,  for  her  part,  though  she 
has  brought  her  back,  is  more  perplexed 
than  triumphant.  She  sends  her  into  Sir 
George's  study  on  her  return  (she  will  be 
safe  from  Horace  there),  and  she  herself 
sits  down  to  write  that  difficult  letter  to 
M.  Laval. 

Sir  George  meantime  has  found  it  im- 
possible to  give  his  mind  to  his  outdoor 
business.  He  comes  back,  and,  with  his 
whip  in  his  hand  and  his  hat  still  on  his 
head,  he  opens  his  study  door,  and  then 
he  starts  back  and  gives  an  involuntary 
whistle,  for  in  his  big  elbow-chair  he  sees 
a  girl's  slight,  drooping  figure. 

"Pray  sit  down,  sit  down  —  don't  dis- 
turb yourself,"  for  she  had  risen  at  bis 
entrance. 

He  has  come  further  into  the  room 
without  intending  it,  and  now  he  finds  it 
difficult  in  his  embarrassment  to  beat  a 
retreat.  He  makes  a  feint  of  searching 
for  papers  in  a  drawer,  and  finally,  rather 
in  confusion  than  with  any  distinct  pur- 
pose, he  turns  to  Aim^e.  She  raises  her 
head,  and  her  look,  as  it  meets  his,  is  at 
once  so  gentle  and  resolute,  so  modest 
and  yet  so  proud,  that  Sir  George's  out- 
works of  irritated  displeasure  give  way 
before  it. 

"  Lady  Dallas  tells  me  you  wish  to  leave 
us,"  he  says,  rushing  into  the  subject  with 
which  he  had  declared  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do.  "  But  you  must  wait  until 
your  father  can  travel  back  with  you.  I 
could  not  think  of  allowing  you  to  go 
alone." 

In  resuming  his  ordinary  dictatorial 
manner  Sir  George  has  forgotten  that  he 
is  speaking  to  a  stranger.  Aim^e  likes 
him  perhaps  all  the  better  for  it;  she  is 
more  at  her  ease  with  this  shy,  blunt  gen- 
tleman than  with  gentle  Lady  Dallas. 

"But  —  papa  will  not  understand.  I 
do  not  know  what  I  ought  to  do.  You 
are  very  kind ;  your  kindness  makes  it 
more  difficult." 

Sir  George  fidgets  uneasily.  He  walks 
half  across  the  room,  and  then  he  comes 
back  to  where  she  is  still  sitting,  shy  and 
troubled,  and  yet  with  a  sort  of  tremulous 
composure  in  her  looks  and  gesture. 


I  "My  dear,"  he  says  kindly,  **  of  coarse 
yott  know  I  was  opposed  to  it.  But  Hor- 
ace has  chosen  for  himself.     1  and  sure  " 

—  a  pause  —  "  he  has  made  a  good  choice 
as  far  as  his  own  happiness  is  concerned. 
And  I  —  I  give  in,"  says  the  poor  gentle- 
man, with  a  gasp  of  half-comic,  balf-rael- 
ancholy  astonishment  at  bis  own  weak- 
ness. "In  the  mean  time,  till  your  father 
arrives,  you  are  under  my  care,  and  Hor- 
ace shall  not  trouble  you." 

In  his  own  outspoken  fashion  the  mas- 
ter of  the  bouse  has  done  more  than  any 
one  else  to  reassure  his  guest.  If  Horace 
already  has  his  father's  sanction,  be  has 
no  cause  to  fear  any  opposition  from  M. 
Laval ;  and  when  —  when  he  is  free  to 
come  to  her  again,  her  heart  knows  well 
the  answer  it  will  give  him.  But  Sir 
George  is  right ;  until  they  have  had  lime 
to  hear  from  France  Horace  shall  oot  ask 
for  it. 

So  she  remains;  the  ways  of  this  En- 
glish household  are  strange  to  her,  but 
her  childlike  trustfulness  —  though  once 
so  rudely  shaken  —  has  not  k^en  de- 
stroyed, and  it  is  now  her  greatest  stay. 

They  have  looked  at  Bradsbaws ;  thej 
have  studied  the  times  of  steamers;  tbey 
have  decided  that  M.  Laval  cannot  be 
with  them  until  Saturday,  and  this  is 
Thursday.  The  two  days  pass  like  a 
dream  to  the  girl  in  the  midst  of  her  new 
surroundings,  and  the  morning  comes  at 
last  in  the  brilliant  sunshine  of  a  hot  July. 
Lady  Dallas  is  busy  indoors;  Sir  George 
has  driven  off  to  his  magisterial  duties  at 
the  county  town;  the  chtldren  are  play- 
ing tennis  on  the  south  lawn.  Between 
the  clipped  hedges  of  the  flower  garden 
Aimde  is  wandering  restlessly  up  and 
down. 

She  has  paused  beside  a  great  bush  ol 
velvet-hearted  roses,  and  is  bending  over 
them,  when  she  is  roused  by  quick  foot- 
steps on  the  gravel-  walk.  She  nas  raised 
her  head,  but  she  stands  motionless,  with 
her  clasped  hands  falling  down  before  her. 
She  can  restrain  all  outward  signs  of  emo- 
tion, but  she  cannot  command  herself  suf- 
ficiently to  move  or  speak. 

Horace  comes  up  to  within  a  few  paces 
of  where  she  is  standing,  and  then  be 
stops.    He  cannot  claim  her  as  coofideotly 

—  he  cannot  approach  her  sis  nearly  as  be 
did  a  year  ago ;  perhaps  it  is  because  be 
loves  her  more. 

"  Aim^e,"  he  says,  almost  under  bis 
breath. 

She  turns  a  little  and  her  eves  fall,  hot 
she  remains  silent  —  a  still,  slight,  girlisb 
figure  in  her  black  dress,  with  her  uocor- 
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ered  head  of  dark  ruffled  hair  among  the 
standards  of  white  and  crimson  roses. 

**  Your  father  has  not  come,  but  he  has 
written/'  he  says,  coming;  a  little  nearer. 
*'  No  one  but  yourself  can  part  us  now. 
Aim^e,  can  you  forgive  me?  Aim^e, 
speak  to  me." 

She  cannot  withstand  the  tender  pas- 
sion of  his  voice.  A  slight  tremor  passes 
over  her  frame;  across  her  sweet,  pale 
face  there  comes  a  burning  blush.  Her 
lips  are  trembling  into  a  smile,  though  her 
eyes  are  full  of  tears. 

**  Horace !  **  she  says  softly,  and  stretch- 
es out  her  bands  towards  him. 


From  MacmtUanU  Magazine. 
GOUVERNEUR  MORRIS  AND  THE  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 

RiVAROL,  Malouet,  Gouverneur  Mor- 
ris, and  Mallet  du  Pan,  these  are  the  four 
men  whom  M.  Taine  has  distinguished 
as  the  most  competent  observers  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Of  these  four,  who 
are  alike  in  having  been  led  from  the  lib- 
eral point  of  view  to  condemnation  of  the 
Revolution,  the  last  two,  from  the  inde- 
H'tndence  of  their  position  and  the  range 
of  their  political  experience,  are  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable.  The  one  an  Amer- 
ican, the  other  a  Genevese,  both  were  for- 
eigners and  republicans,  both  had  had 
practical  experience  of  domestic  revolu- 
tion, and  both  had  learned  the  lesson  of 
freedom  in  self-governing  communities. 
If  Mallet  du  Pan,  the  fellow-citizen  of 
Rousseau  and  protigi  of  Voltaire,  had 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  passing  his  life 
in  contact  with  the  great  world  of  Euro* 
pean  thought,  Morris,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  American  republic,  had  played  a 
highly  honorable  and  responsible  part  in 
the  greatest  event  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. And  if  Mallet  du  Pan,  with  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  social  and  polit- 
ical condition  of  European  States,  realized 
more  profoundly  and  with  ever  deepening 
dejection  the  significance  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, which  appears  rather  as  an  episode 
in  the  pages  of  Morris,  it  is  possible  that, 
in  view  of  the  mighty  predominance  of 
the  western  republic,  history  may  justify 
the  American  statesman's  unconscious 
estimate  of  the  relative  importance  of  that 
event. 

Born  at  the  family  estate  of  Morrisiana, 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  of  ancestors 
not  undistinguished  as  citizens,  he  arrived 
at  manhood  at  the  moment  when  the  strug- 


gle of  Independence  began ;  he  was  elected 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  his  own  State,  when  he  powerfully 
advocated  independence  and  look  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  debates  on  the  Constitu- 
tion of  New  York.  Delegated  in  1778  to 
the  Continental  Congress  he  became  one 
of  the  most  active  agents  of  the  system 
of  government  by  committees,  and  distin- 
guished himself  especially  in  the  depart- 
ments of  the  organization  of  the  army,  in 
the  foreign  negotiations,  and  in  finance. 
The  reputation  he  early  gained  in  the  last 
branch  of  administration  designated  him 
for  the  post  of  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  finances.  His  public  career  was 
crowned  by  his  participation  in  the  work 
of  the  Convention  for  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which, 
according  to  his  friend  Madison,  owed  its 
shape  and  finish  to  his  hand.  He  then 
devoted  himself,  in  conjunction  with  the 
great  financier  Robert  Morris,  to  commer- 
cial operations,  in  which  he  realized  a 
large  fortune  and  acquired  the  kind  of 
experience  most  useful  to  an  economist. 
It  was  in  connection  with  private  and 
semi-official  matters  of  this  nature,  and 
not  at  first  as  minister  of  his  country, 
that  he  arrived  in   France  in  February, 

1789. 

Morris  had  fully  profited  by  the  best 
training  for  statesmanship,  for  he  was 
thoroughly  competent  in  law,  finance,  and 
politics.  His  personal  and  social  quali- 
ties were  no  less  remarkable.  His  fea- 
tures are  described  as  having  been  regular 
and  expressive,  his  demeanor  frank  and 
dignified,  and  his  figure  tall  and  command- 
ing, in  spite  of  a  wooden  leg  which  an 
accident  in  early  life  obliged  him  to  use. 
Of  a  sanguine  and  ambitious  tempera- 
ment, his  chief  characteristic  in  society 
was  a  daring  self-possession,  and  he  was 
often  heard  to  declare  that  in  his  inter- 
course with  men  he  never  knew  the  sen- 
sation of  inferiority  or  embarrassment. 
His  liveliness,  tact,  and  common  sense 
made  him  a  most  agreeable  companion, 
but  in  conversation  upon  politics,  zeal,  he 
says,  always  got  the  better  of  prudence. 
His  keenest  interest  was  in  the  study  of 
men,  and  like  George  the  Third,  who  once 
remarked  that  the  most  beautiful  sight  he 
ever  beheld  was  the  colliery  country  near 
Stroud,  his  attention  in  travelling  was  al- 
ways directed  less  to  the  beauties  of  nature 
than  to  the  details  and  economy  of  the 
various  manufactures,  to  the  agriculture 
of  the  country,  and  to  all  that  concerned 
the  comfort  and  condition  of  the  people. 
With  such  a  disposition  be  soon  became 
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a  favorite  in  the  salons  of  Paris,  where  to 
be  an  American  was  at  that  time  almost  a 
sufficient  introduction.  He  speaks  with 
but  little  enthusiasm  of  the  society  of  that 
vaunted  epoch.  At  one  bouse  he  ob- 
served that  each  person  **  beinj;  occupied 
either  io  saying  a  good  thio^  or  in  study* 
ing  one  to  say,  it  is  no  wonder  if  he  cannot 
find  time  to  applaud  that  of  his  neighbor.'* 
He  availed  himself,  however,  of  his  op- 
portunities of  making  the  acquaintance  of 
men  of  many  shades  of  opinion,  and  his 
judgments  upon  them  are  full  of  acuteness 
and  sense.  His  connection  with  Lafay* 
ette  introduced  him  at  once  to  the  Rev* 
olutionary  leaders.  Lafayette  himself  re- 
ceived him  with  an  hospitality  which  in 
this  case  was  amply  repaid  by  the  efforts 
made  in  later  years  by  Morris  to  obtain 
his  release  from  the  Austrian  government. 
He  very  soon  indeed  found  himself  in  op- 
position to  Lafayette's  ideas.  At  their 
first  interview  Morris  saw  him  to  be  '*  too 
republican  for  the  genius  of  his  country." 
When  the  latter  showed  him  the  draft  of 
the  Declaration  of  Rights,  be  suggested 
amendments  **  tending  to  soften  the  high- 
colored  expressions  of  freedom."  H e  did 
not  spare  his  warnings  or  his  criticism 
either  in  conversation  or  in  writing,  but 
when  he  told  him  in  plain  words  that  the 
**  thing  called  a  constitution  "  which  the 
Assembly  had  passed  was  good  for  noth- 
ing, it  is  not  surprising  that  a  certain 
coldness  grew  up  between  them.  **He 
lasted  longer  than  I  expected,"  was  Mor- 
ris's remark,  when  bis  friend  was  crushed 
by  the  wheel  which  he  put  in  motion. 
Talleyrand  impressed  him  at  first  sight  as 
a  "sly,  cool,  canning,  ambitious  man;" 
and  he  put  his  finger  upon  the  prevailing 
characteristic  of  the  mind  of  Sidy^s  when 
he  observed  of  him  that  he  despised  all 
that  had  been  said  or  sung  oo  the  subject 
of  government  before  him. 

His  criticism  of  Mirabeau,  if  not  pro- 
found, is  instructive  as  illustrating  the  side 
of  his  character  which  most  impressed 
contemporaries.  The  greatest  figure  of 
the  Revolution  — except  Bonaparte  —  Mi- 
rabeau united  genius  and  patriotism  with 
degrading  faults  of  character.  His  own 
cry  of  regret,  perhaps  the  most  pathetic 
ever  uttered  by  a  public  man,  is  the  ex- 
planation of  the  contradiction  of  his  life: 
**Combien  Timmoralitd  de  ma  jeunesse 
fait  de  tort  k  la  chose  publique!"  The 
invincible  repugnance  of  the  world  was 
shown  by  the  fact,  noted  by  Morris,  that 
be  was  received  with  hisses  at  the  opening 
of  the  States-General.  His  past  made 
him  enter  on  the  great  struggle  not  as  a 


philosopher  or  a  statesman,  but  as  a  mal- 
content and  a  diclassi.  His  pecuniary 
embarrassments  destroyed  his  persooad 
independence,  and  sold  him,  in  the  words 
of  his  enemies,  to  the  court.  His  per- 
sonal ambition,  his  want  of  temper,  bis 
necessity  for  self-assertion,  his  "insatiate 
thirst  for  applause,"  led  the  great  orator 
to  endeavor  to  maintain  bis  ascendency 
by  thundering  against  the  enemies  of  the 
Revolution  and  inflaming  popular  passion, 
while  he  was  secretly  working  for  tbe 
cause  of  the  monarchy.  And  not  in  secret 
only.  He  clearly  saw  that  the  anaibtla- 
tion  of  the  executive  power,  tbe  paralysis 
of  administration,  would  deliver  over  bis 
country  to  the  violence  of  foreign  ene- 
mies, and  the  worse  misfortune  of  anarchy 
at  home.  He  turned  to  tbe  monarchy  as 
the  only  anchor  of  safety.  He  considered 
that  to  restore  to  the  king  power,  at  least 
equal  to  that  nominally  exercised  by  tbe 
king  of  England,  was  the  only  way  to  avert 
disaster.  His  opposition  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Rights,  his  abstention  from  the 
work  of  the  abolition  of  feudalism  on  tbe 
day  of  tbe  fourth  of  August,  his  conten- 
tion for  investing  tbe  king  wttb  the  right 
of  peace  and  war  and  with  an  absolute 
veto,  without  which  be  would  **  rather  live 
in  Constantinople  than  in  Paris;"  above 
all,  his  effort  to  induce  the  Assembly  to 
give  a  seat  in  their  body  to  tbe  roinisten 
of  the  crown,  the  constitutional  pivot  oa 
which  the  fortunes  of  the  Revolution  oiay 
be  said  to  have  turned,  were  all  public 
actions  which  might  have  won  for  him  tbe 
confidence  of  moderate  men  of  all  parties. 
In  such  a  union  under  such  leadership  lay 
the  only  hope,  and  with  the  presumptioa 
of  genius  he  felt  and  proclaimed  that  be 
wsis  the  only  man  who  could  reconcile  the 
monarchy  with  freedom.  Yet  Morris  only 
echoed  tbe  sentiment  of  tbe  bMt  men  of 
his  time  when  he  said  "that  there  were  in 
the  world  men  who  were  to  be  emfdoyed 
but  not  trusted,"  "  that  virtue  must  ever 
be  sullied  by  an  alliance  with  vice,**  **tbat 
Mirabeau  was  tbe  most  unprincipled 
scoundrel  that  ever  lived." 

The  man  to  whose  lot  it  fell  to  initiate 
the  Revolution,  whose  duty  it  was  to  goide 
it,  the  man  for  whom  Mirabeau  could  find 
no  words  strong  enough  to  express  bis 
contempt,  met  with  tbe  following  judg- 
ment from  Gouverneur  Morris.  **M. 
Necker  has  obtained  a  much  greater  rep- 
utation than  he  had  any  right  ta  Ao 
unspotted  integrity  as  minister,  and  serv- 
ing at  his  own  expense  in  ao  office  wbicb 
others  seek  for  the  purpose  of  enricbiac 
themselves,  have  acquired  for  bim,  very 
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deservedly,  much  confide  ace.  Add  to 
this  that  his  writiogs  on  finance  teem 
with  that  sort  of  sensibility  which  makes 
the  fortune  of  modern  romances,  and 
which  is  exactly  suited  to  this  lively  na- 
tion, who  love  to  read  but  bate  to  think. 
Hence  his  reputation.  He  is  without  the 
talents  of  a  great  minister;  and  though  be 
understands  man  as  a  covetous  creature, 
he  does  not  understand  mankind;  he  is 
utterly  ignorant  of  politics,  by  which  I 
mean  politics  in  the  great  sense.  .  •  . 
From  the  moment  of  convening  the  States- 
General  he  has  been  afloat  upon  the  wide 
ocean  of  incidents." 

Necker  was,  in  fact,  without  the  highest 
qualities  of  statesmanship.  And  when 
this  is  said,  all  is  said.  It  was  unjust,  as 
a  friend  and  contemporary  writer  truly 
observed,  to  reproach  a  minister  for  not 
leading  an  Assembly  which  refused  to  be 
led,  which  at  every  turn  insisted  on  giving 
lessons  to  its  instructor.  The  finances 
could  not  be  re-established  when  anarchy 
was  universal,  and  authority  non-existent, 
without  credit,  taxes,  or  public  confidence. 
But  although  it  was  **as  unjust  to  accuse 
him  of  the  ruin  of  the  finances  as  to  accuse 
him  of  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Ramillies," 
Morris  was  on  no  uncertain  ground  when 
he  condemned  Necker  as  a  very  poor 
financier,  and  nothing  can  be  more  lumi- 
nous than  bis  exposition  of  the  fallacy  of 
the  system  of  borrowing  from  the  €aisse 
itescompU,  or  the  farce  of  the  patriotic 
contribution,  than  his  prediction  of  the 
ruin  which  must  ensue  from  the  issue  of 
assignais,  Morris  had  early  realized  the 
fact  that  the  study  of  economic  questions 
is  the  foundation  of  statesmanship.  His 
writings  had  instructed  his  countrymen  in 
liberal  theories  of  commerce,  and  enlight- 
ened them  on  the  abstruser  questions  of 
the  nature  of  money  and  the  sources  and 
foundation  of  credit.  In  an  official  posi- 
tion he  had  done  much  to  restore  public 
and  private  credit,  and  introduce  order 
into  the  financial  administration,  upon 
which,  as  he  said,  "the  preservation  of 
our  federal  union  greatly  depends.''  It  is 
interesting  to  note  in  how  many  points  he 
had  criticised  by  anticipation  the  economic 
fallacies  which  distinguished  the  Revolu- 
tionary epoch.  He  had,  for  instance, 
combated  the  regulation  of  prices  by  law, 
an  expedient  which  became  famous  during 
the  Terror  under  the  name  of  the  maxi- 
mum laws,  on  the  ground  of  the  injustice 
of  taxing  a  community  by  depreciation; 
be  had  condemned  taxes  on  money,  which 
merely  drew  it  from  circulation  and  ren- 
dered the  collection  of  taxes  more  difficult. 


The  outcry  against  monopolists  and  fore- 
stallers  which  had  arisen  in  the  American 
colonies  during  the  war,  found  its  counter* 
part  in  the  popular  resentment  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  Revolution  against 
the  sangsues  publiques^  who  saved  the 
community  from  starvation  by  buying  up 
and  storing  provisions  and  monev.  Mor- 
ris had  justified  the  operations  of  the  cap- 
italists by  the  economy  which  was  thus 
introduced  into  consumption,  the  activity 
imparted  to  commerce,  and  the  steadiness 
established  in  price.  The  well-to-do 
classes  shared  with  the  monopolists  the 
execration  of  the  mob ;  Morris  had  pointed 
out  the  impossibility  of  an  economic  dis- 
tinction between  luxuries  and  necessities, 
and  ventured  the  remark  that  ^  there  was 
a  less  proportion  of  rogues  in  coaches 
than  out  of  them."  The  spirit  in  which 
he  watched  the  great  socialistic  experi- 
ment of  the  Reign  of  Terror — the  com- 
plete and  even  scientific  character  of 
which  M.  Taine  has  pointed  out  in  the 
ablest  chapters  of  his  latest  volume  — 
may  be  gathered  from  a  question  he  put 
to  Hamilton,  '*  How  long  a  supposed  so- 
ciety can  exist,  after  property  shall  have 
been  done  away,"  and  the  answer  which 
he  gave,  "that  government  being  estab- 
lished to  protect  property  is  respected 
only  in-  proportion  to  the  fulfilment  of  that 
duty,  and  durable  only  as  it  is  respect- 
able." 

If  his  previous  experience  had  given 
Morris  competence  in  finance,  it  had  given 
him  also  in  a  high  degree  a  mastery  of 
constitutional  questions.  His  criticism  of 
the  Constitution  of  1791  was  worthy  of  the 
man  to  whose  hand  much  of  the  American 
Constitution  was  due,  of  the  man  whom 
Hamilton  and  Madison  had  invited  to  join 
in  the  writing  of  "  The  Federalist.*'  I  n  his 
own  country  he  had  been  unjustly  accused 
of  a  leaning  towards  monarchy,  so  strong 
had  been  his  dread  of  the  "anarchy  which 
would  lead  to  monarchy."  Among  a  peo- 
ple without  the  education  or  instincts  of 
free  government  characteristic  of  English 
communities,  he  early  saw  bis  worst  fear 
realized.  "  Despotic  states  perish  for 
want  of  despotism,  as  cunning  people  for 
want  of  cunning."  The  suddenness  of 
the  collapse  of  the  monarchy  shows  how 
true  was  the  insight  which  led  Mallet  du 
Pan  to  say,  in  speaking  of  the  various 
causes  assigned  lor  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, the  quarrels  of  the  Parlements,  the 
assembling  of  the  notables,  the  deficit,  the 
ministry  of  Necker,  the  assaults  of  philos- 
ophy —  "  None  of  these  things  would  have 
happened  under  a  monarchy  which  was 
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not  rotten  at  the  core."  By  the  end  of 
July  Morris  observed  that  '*  France  was 
as  near  anarchy  as  a  society  could  be 
without  dissolution."  The  government  of 
the  country  fell  suddenly  into  the  bands  of 
an  Assembly  ignorant  and  inexperienced 
in  public  affairs,  and  Morris  deplored  that 
they  bad  **all  that  romantic  spirit,  and 
those  romantic  ideas  of  government  which, 
happily  for  America,  we  were  cured  of  be- 
fore it  was  too  late."  In  a  passage  which 
has  a  reminiscence  of  the  **  Reflections," 
he  characterized  the  situation  as  it  existed 
in  November,  1790:  — 

**  This  unhappy  country,  bewildered  in 
the  pursuit  of  metaphysical  whimsies,  pre- 
sents to  our  moral  view  a  mighty  ruin. 
Like  the  remnants  of  ancient  magnifi- 
cence, we  admire  the  architecture  of  the 
temple,  while  we  detest  the  false  god  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated.  Daws  and  ravens, 
and  the  birds  of  night,  now  build  their 
nests  in  its  niches.  The  sovereign,  hum- 
bled to  the  level  of  a  beggar's  pity,  without 
resources,  without  authoritv,  without  a 
friend.  The  Assembly,  at  once  a  master 
and  a  slave,  new  in  power,  wild  in  theory, 
raw  in  practice.  It  engrosses  all  func- 
tions, though  incapable  of  exercising  any, 
and  has  taken  from  this  fierce,  ferocious 
people  every  restraint  of  religion  and  of 
respect.  Sole  executors  of  the  law,  and 
therefore  supreme  judges  of  its  propriety, 
each  district  measures  out  its  obedience 
by  its  wishes,  and  the  great  interests  of 
the  whole,  split  up  into  fractional  morsels, 
depend  on  momentary  impulse  and  igno- 
rant caprice.  Such  a  state  of  things  can- 
not last." 

It  was  in  no  spirit  of  unfriendly  criti- 
cism,  either  towards  the  French  people  or 
their  aspirations,  that  Morris  wrote  these 
words.  "  I  wish  very  much,"  he  had  said, 
"The  happiness  of  this  inconstant  people. 
I  love  them.  I  feel  grateful  to  them  for 
their  efforts  in  our  cause,  and  I  consider 
the  establishment  of  a  good  constitution 
here  as  the  principal  means,  under  Divine 
Providence,  of  extending  the  blessings  of 
freedom  to  many  millions  of  my  fellow- 
countrymen."  But  he  saw  very  clearly 
that  the  so-called  work  of  reconstruction 
was  but  the  first  step  in  a  course  of  con- 
stitutional experiments  during  which 
France  was  to  pass  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other — from  the  omnipotence  of  a 
legislative  assembly  to  the  absolutism  of 
a  despotic  executive.  The  speech  which 
Morris  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  king  on 
the  occasion  of  bis  acceptance  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  1791  is  a  state  paper  of  the 
highest  importance.    The  opening  words, 


'*It  is  no  longer  a  king  who  addresses 
you,  Louis  the  Sixteenth  is  only  a  private 
individual,"  strike  the  keynote  of  a  criti- 
cism which  condemns  point  by  point  the 
concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  ao 
unwieldy  Assembly,  the  destruction  of  the 
principle  of  authority  in  government,  the 
exaggerated  decentralization  which  cre- 
ated forty-four  thousand  sovereign  bodies, 
and  made  it  possible,  as  M.  Taine  has 
shown,  for  one  of  them  to  **  besiege,  muti- 
late, and  govern  the  National  Conven- 
tion, and  through  it  the  whole  of  France." 

His  warnings,  like  so  many  others,  fell 
upon  deaf  ears.  The  moment,  ineviuble 
in  every  despotism,  had  arrived  when  an 
incapable  ruler  was  called  upon  to  grapple 
with  a  demoralized  administration.  **Aq 
able  man  would  not  have  fallen  into  his 
situation."  The  retrospect  io  which  Mor- 
ris pointed  out  the  occasions  on  which 
a  **  small-beer  character  "  threw  away  ooe 
by  one  bis  chances  of  averting  revolution 
proves,  with  irresistible  force,  that  a 
strong  sovereign  might  even  at  the  last 
moment  have  saved  his  country  from  an- 
archy and  his  own  house  from  the  fate 
which  Mirabeau  prophesied  for  then  at 
the  hands  of  the  populace  in  the  terrible 
words,  "  lis  battront  le  pav^  de  leurs  ca- 
davres." 

It  was  not  as  minister  of  the  United 
States  that  Gouverneur  Morris  bad  so 
freely  taken  his  part  in  passing  events,  had 
criticised  and  advised  the  king  and  his 
ministers.  He  did  not  receive  his  ap- 
pointment until  Jefferson's  recall  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1792.  At  that  time 
his  intervention,  even  had  his  position  al- 
lowed of  it,  would  have  been  useless,  and 
it  was  limited  to  an  attempt  to  enable  the 
royal  family  to  escape  just  before  the  ca- 
tastrophe of  the  tenth  of  August.  After 
that  event,  unlike  other  foreign  represen- 
tatives, he  remained  an  eyewitness  of  the 
Revolution  until  the  end  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  The  difficulty  and  even  danger 
of  the  times  — for  he  was  subjected  to 
arrest  and  search,  followed,  of  course,  by 
ministerial  apologies  —  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  remove  to  a  country  hoase 
twenty  miles  from  the  capital.  His  offi- 
cial duties  were  confined  to  remonstrances 
against  decrees  a£Eecting  American  com- 
merce, to  the  protection  of  American 
shipping,  and  of  American  citizens.  His 
correspondence,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
every  letter  **  bore  marks  of  patriotic  curi- 
osity," remained  full  and  interesting.  Th< 
situation  of  the  finances  and  the  impend- 
ing bankruptcy  formed  the  subject  of  ci- 
haustive  comment;  and  he  noticed  the 
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expenditure  of  blood  and  money,  the  rarity 
of  artisans  and  laborers  of  every  descrip- 
tion, without  blinding  himself  to  the  Im- 
mense resources  possessed  by  an  admin- 
istration to  which  war  was  a  necessity 
and  bankruptcy  but  a  starting-point  for 
fresh  efforts.  He  truly  observed,  that, 
once  the  debt  of  France  had  been  liqui- 
dated by  depreciation,  she  would  present 
a  rich  surface  covered  with  above  twenty 
millions  of  people  who  loved  war  better 
than  labor;  and  that  the  administration 
would  continue  "to  find  war  abroad  nec- 
essary to  preserve  peace  at  home.*'  An- 
ticipating, as  he  did,  the  inevitable  close 
in  a  military  despotism,  he  wondered  that 
**  four  years  of  convulsion  among  four-and- 
twenty  millions  of  people  had  brought 
forth  no  one,  either  in  civil  or  military 
life,  whose  head  would  fit  the  cap  which 
fortune  had  woven." 

His  recall  from  a  post  in  which,  as  he 
said,  he  felt  himself  degraded  by  the  com- 
munication be  was  forced  into  with  the 
worst  of  mankind,  was  partly  owing  to 
the  disfavor  with  which  his  anti-revolu- 
tionary sentiments  were  viewed  by  some 
of  his  countrymen.  It  inspired  a  remark 
which  is  full  of  meaning.  "  Oliver  Crom- 
well well  understood  the  value  of  mob 
sentiment  when  he  replied  to  his  chap- 
lain, vain  of  the  applauding  crowds  which 
thronged  round  his  master's  coach,  *  There 
would  be  as  many  and  as  glad  to  attend 
me  at  the  gallows.'  I  do  not  believe  that 
a  good  man  in  America  can  feel  all  the 
force  of  that  expression,  and  therefore  I 
believe  it  is  very  difficult  to  form  on  cer- 
tain subjects  a  just  opinion."  Had  Mor- 
ris lived  until  1830  he  might  have  added 
that  the  full  force  of  that  expression  could 
only  be  felt  by  those  who  witnessed  the 
results  of  the  identification  of  the  princi- 
ples of  Jacobinism  with  \hose  of  political 
freedom;  for  the  temporary  triumph  of 
reaction  in  Europe,  and  the  equally  illogi- 
cal apotheosis  by  Liberal  writers  of  the 
Revolutionary  party,  both  sprang  from  this 
confusion  of  thought. 

A  **  high-toned  "  monarchy,  an  Assem- 
bly less  numerous  and  elected  for  a  longer 
period  than  was  provided  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  1791,  and  an  hereditary  second 
chamber  —  such  was  the  constitution 
which  Gouverneur  Morris  considered  as 
the  only  government  which  would  consist 
with  the  physical  and  moral  state  of 
France.  These  were  the  opinions  of  Ma- 
louet,  of  Mounier,  of  Mallet  du  Pan,  and, 
with  the  exception  that  he  would  have 
dispensed  with  a  second  chamber  and 
given  even  greater  power  to  the  monarchy, 


of  Mirabeau.  Of  these  men  Morris  was, 
perhaps,  the  roost  distinguished  for  his 
freedom  from  doctrinaire  views.  Sur- 
rounded on  his  arrival  in  France  by  poli- 
ticians clamoring  for  the  immediate  appli- 
cation of  English  constitutional  forms  to 
their  own  country,  he  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most to  insist  on  the  differences,  of  na- 
tional character  which  made  such  ideas 
chimerical.  "A  republican,"  he  said, 
**and  just  as  it  were  emerged  from  that 
assembly  which  has  formed  one  of  the 
most  republican  of  all  republican  constitu- 
tions, I  preach  incessantly  respect  for  the 
prince,  attention  to  the  rights  of  the  no- 
bility, and  moderation  not  only  in  the  ob- 
ject, but  also  in  the  pursuit  of  it."  **  They 
want  an  American  Constitution,  with  the 
exception  of  a  king  instead  of  a  presi- 
dent, without  reflecting  that  they  have 
not  American  citizens  to  support  that  con- 
stitution." '*  Every  country  must  have  a 
constitution  suited  to  its  circumstances, 
and  the  state  of  France  requires  a  higher- 
toned  government  than  that  of  England." 
These  seemingly  obvious  statements  were 
supported  by  the  irresistible  argument 
drawn  from  the  political  ignorance,  inca- 
pacity, and  immorality  of  the  new  citizens 
of  France.  "The  materials  for  a  revolu- 
tion," he  wrote,  "are  very  indifferent. 
Everybody  agrees  that  there  is  an  utter 
prostration  of  morals,  but  this  general 
position  can  never  convey  to  an  American 
mind  the  degree  of  depravity.  It  is  not 
by  any  figure  of  rhetoric  or  force  of  lan- 
guage that  the  idea  can  be  communicated. 
A  hundred  anecdotes  and  a  hundred  thou- 
sand examples  are  required  to  show  the 
extreme  rottenness  of  every  member.  It 
is,  however,  from  such  crumbling  matter 
that  the  great  edifice  of  freedom  is  to  be 
erected  here."  Morris,  in  short,  did  not 
believe  that  a  nation  demoralized  by  des- 
potism could  be  prepared  for  the  full  ex- 
ercise of  the  privileges  of  freedom.  He 
told  Lafayette  that  it  was  from  regard  to 
liberty  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  democ- 
racy, and  in  this  opinion  he  was  in  accord 
with  the  most  advanced  English  states- 
men of  that  time,  for  Fox  himself  had  ex- 
pressly disclaimed  any  leaning  to  democ- 
racy. The  Liberals  of  the  Revolution 
whom  Morris,  with  his  clear  good  sense, 
his  knowledge  of  affairs,  and  his  devotion 
to  the  principles  of  constitutional  freedom, 
so  admirably  represents,  have  met  until 
recent  times  with  little  respect  from  phil- 
osophic historians,  but  their  aims  were  at 
least  plausible,  and  the  realization  of  them 
could  not  have  proved  less  conducive  to 
free  government  than  the  actual  course  of 
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events.  They  possessed,  moreover,  the 
virtue  of  consistency;  they  were  never 
brought,  like  the  Jacobin  leaders,  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  destruction  of  their  hopes,  and 
they  had  never  been  partisans  of  the  old 
monarchical  system  of  government.  A 
passage  which  is  worth  quoting,  shows 
that  Morris,  at  any  rate,  candidly  recog- 
nized  the  advantages  secured  by  what  in 
bis  opinion  was  the  worst  kind  of  change. 
He  thus  summarizes  the  consequences  of 
the  Revolution  in  1790:  — 

*'(i)  The  abolition  of  those  different 
rights  and  privileges  which  kept  the  prov- 
inces asunder,  occasioning  thereby  a  va« 
riety  of  taxation,  increasing  the  expenses 
of  collection,  impeding  the  useful  commu- 
nication of  .commerce,  and  destroying 
that  unity  io  the  system  of  distributive 
justice  which  is  one  requisite  to  social 
hapj^iness.  (2)  The  abolition  of  feudal 
tyranny,  by  which  the  tenure  of  real  prop- 
erty is  simplified,  the  value  reduced  to 
money,  rent  is  more  clearly- ascertained, 
and  the  estimation  which  depended  upon 
idle  vanity,  or  capricious  taste,  or  sullen 
pride,  is  destroyed.  (3)  The  extension 
of  the  circle  of  commerce  to  those  vast 
possessions  held  by  the  clergy  in  mort- 
main, which,' conferring  great  wealth  as 
the  wages  of  idleness,  damped  the  ardor 
of  enterprise,  and  impaired  that  readv  in- 
dustry which  increases  the  stock  ot  na- 
tional riches.  (4)  The  destruction  of  a 
system  of  venal  jurisprudence,  which,  ar- 
rogating a  kind  of  legislative  veto,  bad 
established  the  pride  and  privileges  of  the 
few  on  the  misery  and  degradation  of  the 
general  mass.  (5)  Above  all,  the  pro* 
mulgation  and  extension  of  those  princi- 
ples of  liberty,  which  will,  I  hope,  remain 
to  cheer  the  heart  and  cherish  a  noble- 
ness of  soul  when  the  metaphysical  froth 
and  vapor  shall  have  been  blown  away. 
The  awe  of  that  spirit  which  has  been 
thus  raised  will,  I  trust,  excite  in  those 
who  may  hereafter  possess  authority  a 
proper  moderation  in  its  exercise,  and 
induce  them  to  give  to  this  people  a  real 
constitution  of  government  fitted  to  the 
natural,  moral,  social,  and  political  state 
of  their  country.'* 

But  although  he  might  cherish  the  hope 
that  from  the  "  chaos  of  opinion  and  the 
conflict  of  its  jarring  elements  a  new  order 
might  at  length  arise,"  he  might  well  de- 
spair of  the  immediate  future.  That  opin- 
ion was  shared  by  others  conspicuous  in 
the  cause  of  freedom.  Washington,  who, 
as  appears  from  his  correspondence  with 
the  American  minister,  early  mistrusted 
the  course  of  events,  and  Romilly,  who 


hoped  against  hope  until  the  September 
massacres  drew  from  him  the  exclamatioo, 
**  One  might  as  well  think  of  establishiDj; 
a  republic  of  tij^ers  in  some  forest  of 
Africa  as  of  maintaining  a  free  govern- 
ment among  such  monsters,**  were  among 
those  who  were  one  by  one  brought  to 
Morris's  conclusion,  "The  glorious  op- 
portunity is  lost,  and  for  this  time  at  lca»t 
the  Revolution  has  failed.** 

The  conclusion  of  the  life  of  Gouver- 
neur  Morris  was  no  less  useful  and  pros- 
perous than  his  previous  career.  After 
his  recall  from  his  post  he  remained  four 
years  in  Europe,  during  which  time  he 
visited  the  various  capitals  and  formed 
connections  with  the  prominent  men  of 
every  country.  In  1799,  ^^°  years  after 
his  arrival  in  France,  he  returned  to  the 
United  States,  where,  as  he  said,  he  wss 
received  **  as  if  he  were  not  an  unwelcome 
guest  in  his  native  country.**  He  was  al- 
most immediately  elected  to  the  Senate, 
where  he  served  his  term  with  vigor  and 
efiEect,  and  gave  his  support  to  the  party 
of  the  Federalists.  In  possession  of  an 
ample  fortune  and  numerous  friends,  he 
delighted  in  the  exercise  of  hospitality, 
and  occupied  himself  for  the  rest  of  bis 
life  in  agriculture  and  the  management  of 
his  property,  while  retaining  an  active  in- 
terest in  public  affairs.  He  married  late 
in  life,  and  died  seven  years  afterwards,  ia 
i8i6,at  his  own  estate  at  Morrisiaoa. 


From  Chambcn^  Jonnal 
IRISH  STEP-DANCING. 

Dancing  is  a  favorite  pastime  amooj^t 
the  Irish  peasants,  and  there  is  no  lack  of 
dancing-masters,  who  make  their  livio^ 
by  teaching  the  ** steps."  Indeed,  eves 
people  of  position  learn  **  step-dancing," 
such  as  jigs,  reels,  and  hornpipes.  Very 
pretty  steps  they  are,  and  far  more  difficult 
to  learn  and  dance  correctly  and  well  than 
the  ordinary  valse  or  polka,  which,  after 
all,  have  but  one  step,  the  chief  thing  b^ 
ing  to  dance  that  one  step  gracefully  and 
smoothly.  I  n  a  jig,  there  are  as  many  as 
twenty  different  steps,  and  each  sissle 
step  has  what  is  termed  '*  its  doable,"  a 
somewhat  similar  step,  but  more  compli- 
cated than  the  single.  To  dance  trea 
five  steps  of  the  jig  with  their  doable  re- 
quires, independently  of  the  perfectiofi 
only  attained  by  practice,  constant  repeti- 
tion and  great  exertion.  To  dance  twenty 
steps  and  their  doable  —  in  all  about  forty 
->  straight  tbrougbi  would  be  almost  iis* 
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possible;  besides,  it  would  occupy  too 
much  time.  Yet  a  different  jig,  appar- 
ently, could  be  danced  by  one  person  sev- 
eral times  during;  the  same  evening,  by 
doing,  say,  five  steps  each  time.  But  you 
must  begin  a  jig  by  dancing  the  ** rising" 
steps  —  this  rule  never  changing.  The 
steps  in  a  reel  are  not  unlike  those  in  the 
jig,  but  are  much  less  tiring. 

Some  months  ago,  a  very  good  dancing- 
master  came  to  our  village  in  Ireland; 
and  some  friends  of  ours  got  private  les- 
sons in  the  *' steps  "  from  him  during  the 
day,  the  evenings  of  course  being  devoted 
to  the  working-class.  "  Marvin  "  was  a 
young  man,  not  more  than  eight-and- 
twenty,  I  should  think,  and  he  had  been 
for  many  years  teaching  the  steps.  The 
son  of  a  respectable  farmer,  and  having  a 
wonderful  taste  for  music  and  dancing,  he 
could  not  settle  to  farmwork  or  any  trade, 
and,  much  against  his  parents'  wishes,  de- 
termined on  being  a  teacher  of  dancing. 
Accordingly,  he  was  **  bound  "  to  a  danc- 
ing-master; and  when  he  had  learned 
enough  to  enable  him  to  teach,  did  so. 
He  went  from  village  to  village,  staying 
from  one  to  three  months  in  each,  just  as 
he  found  he  had  pupils  and  it  paid.  The 
court  house  or  national  school  was  gener- 
ally given  to  him,  for  one  seldom  can  get 
a  large  room  in  villages ;  and  besides,  be- 
yond a  trifle  to  the  keeper,  there  is  little 
expense  attending.  Marvin  varied  his 
fees  according  to  those  he  taught  and  also 
according  to  the  size  of  the  village;  a 
smaller  sum  being  accepted  from  the  la- 
borer than  the  shopkeeper  or  farmer  *-  a 
shilling  and  one-andsixpence  being  ac- 
cepted weekly  from  the  former  for  each 
one;  while  two-and-sixpence,  and  even 
three  shilhngs,  were  paid  by  the  latter. 

Marvin  told  me  that,  on  an  average,  he 
derived  an  income  of  two  hundred  pounds 
a  year  bv  teaching  the  **  steps."  Belong- 
ing to  the  better  class  of  Irish  dancing 
masters,  Marvin  had  a  fiddler,  a  blind 
roan,  who  accompanied  him  on  his  rounds ; 
but  he  did  not  pay  him  —  "benefits"  be- 
ing organized  to  do  this ;  two  and  three 
pounds,  sometimes  even  more,  according 
to  the  number  present,  being  collected  at 
such  a  time.  Notice  of  a  "  benefit "  for 
the  fiddler  is  generally  given  some  nights 
before. 

We  learned  six  steps  of  the  jig,  and 
their  double:  a  "slip"  jig,  a  four-hand 
reel,  and  three  steps  of  the  Highland 
fiing.  For  my  part,  1  had  almost  too  many 
to  practice.  These  and  others,  such  as 
the  "Moneen  Jig,"  "Irish  Jig,"  "High 
Call  Cap,"  the  "Garden  of  Daisies,"  the 


•*  Blackbird,"  the  "  Priest  and  his  Boots," 
"St.  Patrick's  Day,"  come  under  the  title 
of  "steps;"  our  valses  and  polkas,  etc., 
being  termed  "  circular  dances ;  "  while 
the  quadrilles  are  called  "sets."  These 
are  now  much  indulged  in  by  shop-people 
and  the  better  class  of  farmers,  being  con- 
sidered by  them  more  like  what  the  "  la- 
dies and  ^intUmin  "  do.  Knowing  their 
steps  is  looked  upon  by  the  peasantry  as 
a  necessary  part  of  their  education,  quite 
as  much  as  to  read  or  write,  and  I  have 
often  heard  them  express  contempt  for  a 
girl  or  boy  who,  to  use  their  own  words, 
"  has  no  dance  "  —  therefore,  parents  who 
can  ill  afford  it  will  do  without  necessa- 
ries even  to  have  their  children  taught 
their  steps  when  a  dancing-master  comes 
their  way. 

Marvin  was  most  amusing  in  some  of 
bis  expressions,  particularly  when  he  tried 
to  use  a  French  word.  For  instance,  in 
connection  with  the  reel,  the  word  chasses 
was  frequently  used  by  him;  and,  until 
one  got  accustomed  to  his  pronunciation 
of  it  —  shasS'herf  it  was  perhaps  a  trifle 
puzzling.  On  one  occasion,  I  remember 
he  asked  how  we  polished  our  floor  for 
dancing.  1  said  with  French  chalk  and 
spermaceti.  He  seemed  puzzled;  but 
asked  for  pen  and  paper  to  write  the  mix- 
ture down,  in  case  he  should  forget  it.  1 
gave  both  to  him ;  but  again  he  seemed 
perplexed,  and  once  more  asked  the 
names,  and  how  to  spell  them,  which  I 
did,  going  twice  over  "spermaceti."  At 
last  he  asked  me  to  write,  remarking  that 
he  was  not  able  to  write,  only  to  speak 
the  French  language  I 

There  are  many  kinds  of  dancing"  ben- 
efits." Marvin  bad  two  during  the  ten 
weeks  he  spent  in  our  \'illage  —  both  for 
the  fiddler.  The  dancing-school  is  of 
course  held  in  the  evening,  when  the  day's 
work  is  over  —  half  past  six  to  nine  or  ten 
o'clock  being  the  usual  hours.  On  benefit 
nights  they  dance  till  much  later.  On 
such  a  night,  when  all  the  company  have 
assembled,  the  fiddler  or  dancing-master,, 
whichever  one  the  benefit  is  for,  goes 
round  with  a  plate  or,  more  generally,  his 
hat;  and  each  person  present  willingly 
gives  a  trifle.  Sometimes,  if  the  collec- 
tion is  good  and  the  person  so  "  bene- 
fited "  is,  as  the  people  express  it,  a  "da- 
cent  man,"  he  will  go  out  and  buy  porter 
and  cakes  (biscuits)  as  refreshments  for 
the  ladies.  The  men  don't  require  much 
attention,  or  perhaps,  to  speak  more  to 
the  point,  don't  get  it.  There  is  a  story 
told  of  a  dancing-master  in  our  village, 
who,  when  about  concluding  his  lessons 
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for  the  eveoing,  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  a  young  farmer,  whose  hob- 
nailed brogues  made  a  woful  clatter.  Ad- 
vancing towards  the  dancing-master,  he 
said  he  came  to  learn  his  steps.  **'Tis 
late  in  the  day  ye  are,  I'm  thinkin*,"  re- 
plied the  master.  "  Me  classes  are  about 
bein'  closed,  an'  I  am  now  teachin'  me 
p\ip\\& grease  Iwe  presume  he  meant  grace] 
in  their  movements." 

I  have  known  several  cases  where  poor 
people  wanting  to  thatch  their  cabin,  per- 
haps, or  to  buy  a  pig  without  any  means 
to  do  so,  will  organize  a  benefit,  and  thus 
obtain  the  necessary  money.  For  this 
purpose  a  written  notice  will  be  carried 
round  to  the  neighbors.  Sometimes  they 
may  just  be  told  Pat  Murphy  wants  money 
to  set  the  praties,  and  he  will  hold  a  ben- 
efit on  Friday  (or,  more  generally,  Sunday) 
night.  Perhaps  fifty  neighbors  will  come. 
Of  course,  so  many  could  not  possibly 
come  into  a  small  cabin  at  once ;  but  they 
always  take  it  in  turn  to  "/»/  the  floor" 
—  for  in  step-dancing,  only  a  certain  num- 
ber can  dance  at  a  time.  These  people 
will  dance  away  all  night,  subscribe  their 
mite,  and  never  eat  or  drink  anything, 
because,  naturally,  such  poor  people  could 
not  provide  food  for  so  many.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  the  neighbors  each  to  bring 
some  victuals  with  them,  such  as  bread, 
tea,  and  sugar ;  and  these  will  be  divided 
and  distributed  as  far  as  they  will  go. 

Another  kind  of  benefit  for  the  same 
purpose  is  got  up  by  raffling  —  a  goat,  a 
turke}*,  or  a  concertina,  perhaps  a  donkey, 
being  the  most  general  things  to  raffle. 
The  winner  will  sometimes  provide  re- 
freshments, often  getting  up  a  second 
raflle  to  do  so.  The  music  for  step  danc- 
ing is  pretty,  and  is,  when  played  on  the 
piano,  very  tiring  to  the  fingers  to  keep 
up  for  any  length  of  time,  till  you  get 
accustomed  to  it.  In  the  **  High  Call 
Cap,"  the  men  beat  time  in  one  part  to 
the  music  with  their  feet,  while  in  another 
part  they  do  so  by  clapping  their  hands ; 
and  the  general  effect  is  very  pretty. 

To  dance  the  steps  really  well,  one 
must  be  nimble  and  active.  I  remember 
seeing  a  number  of  the  peasants,  who,  to 
try  and  perfect  themselves  in  their  dance, 
danced  on  the  road  near  some  trees,  and 
constantly  held  on  to  some  of  the  low 
branches,  to  enable  them  to  jump  high 
and  use  their  feet  to  advantage.  There  is 
a  story  told  of  a  certain  mayor  who  did 
not  know  how  to  dance ;  and  as  there  was 
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to  be  the  customary  ball  on  St.  Patnck^s 
night  at  the  vice-regal  court,  at  which  be 
was,  as  is  usual,  to  dance  with  her  Excel- 
lency, he  hired  a  private  room,  and  when 
his  shop  was  closed  at  night,  went  there, 
where  a  dancing-master  met  him  to  teach 
him  his  steps,  unknown,  as  he  hoped,  to 
any  one.  Unfortunately,  it  leaked  out, 
and  some  people  annoyed  the  poor  mayor 
sorely  by  standing  outside  the  window 
and  saying:  "Right  foot,  left  foot,  hay 
foot,  straw  foot.  Faiz,  thin,  an'  Paddy 
'tis  you  as  can  soon  /ut  the  floor."  The 
origin  of  hay  foot,  straw  foot,  was,  that 
when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  right 
foot  or  hand  was  not  known  from  the  left, 
a  dancing-master  often  tied  a  wisp  of  bay 
on  one  foot  and  of  straw  on  the  other,  and 
thus  forcibly  impressed  the  difference. 

Many  dancing-masters  can  teach  the 
steps  and  play  the  fiddle  at  the  same 
time ;  such  belong  to  the  poorer  class, 
and  make  their  living  as  much  by  playing 
at  wedding  feasts  or  **//w  wakes"  as  by 
teaching  the  steps.  The  meaning  of  a 
** ii've  wake"  may  not  be  so  generally 
known  as  is  the  usual  term  of  wake.  The 
actual  meaning  is  the  same  —  that  is,  both 
kinds  of  wake  are  held  with  the  same 
idea,  a  **  keeping  of  the  last  night  to- 
gether." A  wake  is  of  course  the  last 
respect  or  compliment,  so  to  speak,  that 
can  be  shown  a  dead  friend  before  he  is 
laid  to  rest.  A  live  wake  is  held  the 
night  before  people  emigrate  and  is  the 
scene  of  much  mirth  and  dancing,  so  that 
the  /asi  night  spent  in  the  old  country  may 
be  remembered  by  those  who  seldom  if 
ever  return.  The  friends  coming  to  these 
live  wakes  generally  bring  food  with  tbem, 
because  the  cabin  is  bare  in  every  seose 
previous  to  the  departure  of  its  occupants. 
The  fiddler  sends  bis  hat  round  and 
makes  his  collection.  At  a  wedding 
feast,  a  musician  and  dancing-master  com- 
bined will  get  three  and  four  pounds,  and 
there  may  be  two  or  three  fiddlers. 

In  concluding  these  remarks,  I  must 
add  that  for  my  part  I  think  dancing-mas- 
ters ought  to  be  encouraged  in  ourcirde, 
because  there  really  is  something  to  learn, 
in  fact  real  hard  work  in  the  " steps ;  "and 
very  few  of  us,  who,  though  able  to  glide 
gracefully  d  la  trots  Umps  to  the  strains 
of  Liddel's  band,  could  ''foot  the  floor" 
in  such  perfect  time,  to  the  music  of  per- 
haps a  penny  whistle,  as  do  the  Irish  peas- 
ants in  the  many  difficult  steps  of  ao  Irish 

•  • 
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SONG. 


Oh,  three  little  birds  on  a  bramble  spray  I 

Each  flew  to  find  him  a  nest : 
There  was  one  went  rarely  over  the  sea ; 
And  one  flew  straight  for  the  North  Countrie ; 
But  the  third 
Little  bird. 
He  winged  his  way  to  the  watery  West, 
Where  one  that  I  love  sits  sighing. 

Oh  for  the  withering  bramble  spray, 

And  the  bird  that  sleeps  in  his  nest ! 
There  is  one  in  a  castle  over  the  sea  ; 
And  one  in  a  pine  in  the  North  Countrie  ; 
But  the  third 
Little  bird, 
He  sings  at  a  lattice  far  in  the  West, 
Where  one  that  I  love  lies  dying. 

Ah  me,  for  the  thorny  bramble  spray 

And  the  weary  bird  in  his  nest ! 
There  is  one  that  dreams  of  the  silver  sea ; 
And  one  looks  over  the  North  Countrie ; 
But  the  third 
Little  bird, 
He  sings  o'er  a  grave  in  the  silent  West, 

Where  one  that  I  love  is  lying. 
Chambers*  Journal.  PHILIP  ThYNK, 


DAUGHTERS, 

One  stands  in  robe  of  white 
Beneath  the  sunshine,  in  her  eyes 
A  happy,  untold  secret  lies, 

Her  wellspring  of  delight. 
She  holds  a  posy  in  her  hand 
Of  roses  red,  of  roses  rare. 
Love's  latest  gift  to  one  as  fair 

As  any  in  the  land. 

We  look  at  her  and  smile. 
And  to  our  hearts  we  softly  say. 
Can  bliss  like  hers  endure  alway. 

Or  but  a  little  while  ? 
Will  faith  cling  close  through  sun  and  snow, 
Will  love's  rose-garland  keep  its  red 
From  bridal  couch  to  graveyard  bed  ? 

Alack !  we  cannot  know  I 

One  stands  alone,  apart. 
She  wears  the  sign  of  widowhood ; 
Sharp  grief  hath  drained  of  all  its  good 

Her  hungry,  empty  heart 
To  tend  a  grave  she  counteth  best ; 
She  turns  from  us  who  love  her  well, 
And  wears  the  yellow  asphodel. 

Death's  flower,  upon  her  breast. 

We  look  at  her  and  sigh, 
And  softly  to  our  hearts  we  say. 
Will  grief  like  hers  endure  alway, 

Or  lessen  by-and-by  ? 
Will  woe  weep  on  through  sun  and  snow  ? 
Or  will  the  asphodel  give  place 
To  fl«wers  about  a  blushing  face  ? 

Alack  !  how  should  we  know  ? 


One  sits  with  thoughtful  eyes 
Down-dropped  on  homely  work,  a  smile 
Upon  her  tender  mouth  the  while 

Her  busy  task  she  plies. 
Some  blessea  thought  enchains  her  mind ; 
How  wide  and  deep  her  musings  are. 
High  as  the  height  of  topmost  star. 

And  low  as  human-kind  I 

She  wears  upon  her  breast 
A  milk-white  lily  ;  God  hath  given 
To  her  a  foretaste  of  his  heaven. 

An  earnest  of  his  rest 
She  came  from  out  the  furnace  flame 
Of  sorrow,  strong  to  help  the  weak, 
And  gifted  with  good  words  to  speak 

In  time  of  grief  or  shame. 

We  look  at  her  and  smile. 
And  to  our  hearts  we  softly  say. 
Good  work  like  hers  endures  alway, 

Beyond  earth's  little  while  : 
Beyond  earth's  round  of  sun  and  snow. 
Beyond  the  height  of  topmost  star; 
And  where  her  harvest  waits  afar, 

God  knoweth,  and  we  know  t 

All  The  Year  RooimL 


FROM  THE  LATIN  OF  STATIUS. 

How  shall  I  tell  thy  manner  frank  and  free. 
Save  for  the  due  control  of  gravity  ? 
The  piety  that  held  mere  lucre  light. 
The  grasp  of  honor  and  the  love  of  right ; 
Or  —  pleased  in  gentler  pastime  to  engage— 
The  grace  of  speech,  and  mind  that  could  not 
age. 

Nor  late  nor  early  taken,  sire,  wert  thou ; 
For  threescore  years  and  five  had  stamped  thy 

brow. 
When  carried  painless  thro'  the  narrow  door 
Death  in  repose  thy  spirit  overbore. 
And,  while    slow  numbness  o'er  thy  leDWi 

crept, 
So  did'st  thou  die,  as  one  that  only  slept 

Herman  Merit aix 

Eastbourne,  August  aand.  Spccator. 


SiNGUi-AR  Epitaph.— The  following  ep- 
taph,  which  is  said  to  be  in  the  churchyard  of 
Upton-on-Severn,  is,  I  think,  worthy  of  a  place 
in  Notts  and  Queries :  — 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Manr  Ford. 
We  hope  her  soul  is  wiih  the  Lord  ; 
But  if  to  Hell  she  has  changed  her  life. 
It  is  be'tter  than  being  John  Ford's  wit^ 

Celsr  et  Atnux. 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
DUALISM   IN   AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

In   the    discussions    respecting    Irish 
Home  Rule,  the  relations  at  present  ex- 
IstiDg  between  the  two  component  parts  of 
the  AustrO'Hungarian  monarchy  have  oc- 
casionally been  referred  to  as  a  precedent. 
These  relations,  establishing  as  complete 
a  system  of  mutually  exclusive  "home 
rule  "  for  each  division  of  the  monarchy 
as  is  compatible  with  the  continued  ex 
istence  of  the  monarchy  itself,  have  by 
this  time  lasted  nearly  twenty  years.  They 
were  subjected  to  partial  revision  in  1876, 
and  will  be  revised  again  in  the  course  of 
next  year  in  a  perfectly  amicable  spirit. 
Nor  has  this  ** dismemberment  of  the  em* 
pire,"  as  opponents  of  Home  Rule  are 
food  of  styling  it,  resulted  in  any  loss  of 
influence  abroad.    The  territory  of  the 
dual  monarchy  has  actually  been  enlarged 
since  the  agreement  of  1867;  and  the  meet- 
ings  of  the  emperor-king  —  the  **dual" 
sovereign,  if  we  may  so  call  him  —  with 
his  Imperial  neighbors,  or  of  his  chancel- 
lor with  Prince  Bismarck,  are  still  looked 
forward  to  as  big  with  the  fate  of  Europe. 
As  far,  at  least,  as  the  foreign  policy  of 
Austria  is  concerned,  dualism    has   not 
been  a  failure.     And  this  is  of  some  im- 
portance, as  Irish  schemes  of  Home  Rule 
are  generally  objected  to  from  the  "im*. 
perial  "  point  of  view.    The  writer  has  no 
wish   to  prejudice  the  question  of   Irish 
Home  Rule,  nor  would  he  assert  that  no 
useful  lessons  are  to  be  derived  from  a 
study  of  the  arrangement  between  Austria 
and  Hungary.    At  the  same  time  he  has 
himself  come,  nghtly  or  wrongly,  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
dual  monarchy  differ  so  greatly  from  those 
of  the  United  Kingdom  as  to  render  ex- 
treme caution  necessary  in  arguing  from 
the  one  case  to  the  other. 

The  admirers  of  Dedk*s  scheme,  as  em- 
bodied in  the  Ausgleich  of  1867,  some* 
times  speak  of  the  unprecedented  nature 
of  its  arrangements  as  testifying  to  the 
originality  of  the  master  mind  that  con- 
ceived it:  its  opponents,  who  if  not  so 
numerous,  are  perhaps  readier,  both  with 
tongue  and  pen,  appeal  to  that  very  ab- 
sence of  precedent  as  a  proof  that  it  is  a 
rooostrostty.    In  fact,  the  Ausgleich  was 


never  intended  to  be  considered  an  ideal 
arrangement,  but  merely  as  a  workable 
compromise  —  perhaps  only  a  temporary 
compromise  —  between  two  opposing 
streams  of  influence,  both  equally  real  and 
equally  important.  To  understand  their 
origin  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  a  few 
centuries. 

However  insufficient  may  appear  the 
means  at  the  disposal  of  a  mediaeval  sov- 
ereign when  compared  with  those  pos* 
sessed  by  modern  governments,  they  en* 
abled  the  successor  of  the  barbarian  kifag 
to  become  in  the  course  of  time  almost 
absolute  master  in  almost  every  European 
country,  to  develop  a  Clovis  into  a  Louis 
XIV.  This  process  was,  however,  more 
rapid  in  some  countries  thail  in  others; 
and  here  in  fact  we  have  the  explanation 
of  the  Austro- Hungarian  dualism  —  the 
Hapsburg  sovereign  had  not  in  Hungary 
come  so  near  to  Louis  XIV.*s  ideal  as  in 
his  Austrian  and  Bohemian  dominions. 
The  real  check  on  the  absolute  power 
of  the  mediseval  king  was  not  so  much 
the  provisions  of  a  constitution,  written 
or  unwritten,  as  the  fact  that  certain 
classes  of  his  subjects  could  rebel  against 
him  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  In 
the  Golden  Bull  (1222)  of  Andrew  the 
Hierosolymite  —  the  Magna  Charter  of 
Hungary  —  this  check  was  expressly  rec- 
ognized. Every  "nobleman,"  1.^.,  every 
freeman,  was  admitted  to  have  the  right, 
either  alone  or  in  alliance  with  his  fellows, 
to  take  up  arms  against  a  king  who  com- 
mitted a  breach  of  the  charter.  Nor  did 
the  Hungarians  allow  this  clause  to  re- 
main a  dead  letter.  In  spite  of  the  occu- 
pation of  a  large  portion  of  their  country 
by  the  Turks,  they  repeatedly  turned 
their  arms  against  their  nominal  allies,  the 
troops  of  their  German  king,  in  order  to 
repel  the  attempts  of  the  Viennese  gov* 
ernment  to  govern  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  other  lands  subject  to  his 
Sacred  Caesareao  Majesty.  And  the  im- 
portant point  for  us  is  that  the  Hungari- 
ans triumphed.  These  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  Viennese  government  were  fre- 
quently repeated,  entered  on  with  a  fair 
amount  of  politic  caution,  backed  up  by  a 
decided  superiority  of  material  forces,  and 
to  a  certain  point  promised  success ;  but 
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each  had  in  the  end  to  be  abaDdoned, 
owing  to  the  tenacity  with  which  it  was 
resisted.  The  Hungarians  could  be 
goaded  into  open  rebellion,  could  be  de- 
feated over  and  over  again  in  the  field; 
the  country  could  even  be  reduced  to  ap- 
parent submission.  But  they  were  too 
numerous,  the  traditions  of  their  indepen- 
dence too  vivid,  the  conjunctures  of  for- 
eign politics  too  unfavorable,  and  before 
the  operation  had  been  completely  carried 
out,  it  had  to  be  abandoned. 

But  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  legal  or  constitutional  posi- 
tion of  Austria  and  Bohemia  was  not  es- 
sentially unlike  that  of  Hungary.  The 
only  important  difference  was  in  the 
amount  of  physical  force  at  the  disposal 
of  the  privileged  classes,  and  in  the  meas* 
ure  of  success  which  attended  their  efforts 
to  maintain  their  mediaeval  independence 
as  against  the  central  authority  at  Vienna. 
The  Protestant  and  aristocratic  party  in 
Austria  and  Bohemia  tried  conclusions 
with  their  Catholic  sovereign,  and  were 
totally  destroyed.  The  Protestant  and 
aristocratic  party  in  Hungary,  in  like 
manner,  rose  in  arms,  but  although  they 
did  not  obtain  a  complete  victory,  neither 
did  they  suffer  a  crushing  defeat.  In  Bo- 
hemia we  have  the  Battle  of  the  White 
Mountain  (1620) ;  in  Hungary  we  have  the 
Pacification  of  Szatmar  (171 1). 

It  thus  came  to  pass  that  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  although  the  forms  of  the 
mediaeval  constitutions  existed  in  all  the 
lands  subject  to  the  Hapsburgs  of  Vienna, 
these  forms  had  in  Austria,  Bohemia,  etc., 
become  reduced  to  mere  shadows,  while 
in  Hungary  a  great  deal  of  their  substance 
still  remained.  Looked  at  from  a  modern 
point  of  view,  these  remnants  of  mediaeval 
liberty  would  perhaps  not  amount  to  much, 
and  might  be  regarded  as  rather  injurious 
than  beneficial.  Still,  such  as  they  were, 
they  rendered  it  impossible  to  confound 
Hungary  with  its  western  neighbors.  At 
every  important  constitutional  crisis  the 
Hungarians  made  their  sovereign  swear 
that  he  would  not  govern  them  as  he  did 
his  other  dominions.  The  Hapsburg's 
new  acquisitions,  Mantua  and  Brabant, 
might  be  administered  even  as  Styria  and 
Moravia,  but  not  Hungary.    There  was 
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thus  established,  without  conscious  de- 
sign, a  peculiar  sort  of  dualism  among  the 
States  subject  to  the  Cxsar  at  Vienna  — 
Hungary,  and  the  lands  administered  in  1 
different  manner.    This  appears,  nay  is, 
an  awkward  expression,  but  is  required 
by  strict  accuracy.     We  are  accustomed 
to  speak  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  Haps- 
burg  monarchy  as  Austria  and  Hungary 
respectively.    But  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  although  the  designations  **  Austria- 
Hungary  "and  "  Austro-Hungarian  mon- 
archy" are  officially  used  for  the  Haps- 
burg  dominions  as  a  whole,  and  altboogh 
** Hungary"  is  the  official  name  of  one 
division,  ** Austria"  is    not    the    official 
designation  of  the  other.     In  the  Hunga- 
rian statutes  of  1867,  the  expression  always 
used  is  **  his  Majesty's  other  dominions." 
In  the  western  division  of  the  monarchy 
the  official  expression  is,  "  the  kingdoms 
and  lands  represented  in  the  Reichsrath.** 

But  while,  as  we  thus  see,  Hungary  had 
succeeded  in  establishing  her  claim  to  a 
separate  and  peculiar  administration,  the 
force  of  events  had  resulted  in  a  very  close 
and,  humanly  speaking,  indissoluble  uoioo 
of  interests  and  policy  between  the  sepa* 
rately  administered  Hungary  and  the 
more  absolutely  governed  hereditary  prof- 
inces.  For  let  us  consider  a  little  in  de- 
tail what  after  all  the  privileged  position 
of  Hungary  practically  came  to. 

In  the  first  place,  no  new  laws  could  be 
made  without  the  coa|cot  of  the  Diet,  the 
representative  assembly  of  the  privileged 
classes.  The  Diet,  too,  did  what  it  coald 
—  it  was  often  very  little  —  to  prevent  the 
existing  laws  from  being  violated,  toroaift- 
tain  the  forms  and  the  spirit  of  the  old 
administration,  municipal  indepeodeoce, 
and  aristocratic  privilege.  This  is  pe^ 
haps  vague,  and  did  not  necessarily  very 
much  interest  the  central  government  at 
Vienna.  But  there  were  two  specific 
privileges  of  vital  importance  which  the 
Estates  of  Hungary  had  succeeded  in  pre- 
serving. Without  the  consent  of  the  Diet 
no  recruits  could  be  levied  and  00  nev 
taxes  imposed.  But  these  rights  must  be 
strictly  understood,  as  they  are  barely  set 
down.  When  the  recruits  had  been  ones 
voted  the  Diet  had  no  more  to  do  wun 
them.   They  might  be  kept  with  tbe  colors 
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for  ten  or  for  twenty  years,  and  might  be 
employed  against  the  most  Christian  king 
or  the  Sublime  Porte  without  the  Estates 
being  consulted  in  the  matter.  Those 
were  details  that  lay  within  the  limits  of 
the  royal  prerogative.  In  Hke  manner, 
although  the  direct  taxes,  the  land  tax, 
had  to  be  voted  as  a  subsidy  by  the  Es- 
tates, the  crown  had  plenty  of  other 
sources  of  revenue  over  which  the  Diet 
possessed  little  or  no  control.  The  royal 
free  cities  formed  a  peculium  regis.  In 
one  way  or  the  other,  the  clergy  dropped 
large  sums  out  of  their  abundant  endow- 
ments into  the  purse  of  the  supreme 
patron  of  the  Church.  Then  there  were 
the  domains  of  the  crown,  the  fiefs  that 
lapsed  through  default  of  heirs  male,  and 
above  all  the  customs  and  the  salt-tax. 
The  price  of  salt  could  not  be  raised  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Diet ;  but  its  sale 
at  the  already  established  price  was  an 
undisputed  revenue  of  the  crown  which 
the  Estates  could  neither  restrict  nor  dis- 
pose of.  In  this  state  of  things  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Viennese  government  was,  in 
normal  and  tranquil  times,  and  as  long  as 
It  was  exercised  with  prudence  and  mod- 
eration, practically  as  real  in  Hungary  as 
in  the  hereditary  provinces. 

The  extensive  prerogatives  of  the  com- 
mon sovereign  prevented  the  relation  be- 
tween Hungary  and  his  other  dominions 
being  what  is  called  a  mere  personal  union. 
Peace  and  war  wer&entirely  in  his  hands. 
The  diplomatic  service  and  all  foreign 
relations,  including  commercial  treaties, 
depended  directly  and  exclusively  upon 
the  sovereign.  The  Hungarian  Estates 
asked  as  much  as  they  dared  to  ask  when 
they  humbly  requested  that  a  Hungarian 
might  always  be  added  to  any  embassy 
negotiating  a  treaty  with  the  Sublime 
Porte.  To  interfere  with  his  most  sacred 
Majesty's  relations  with  other  States  they 
laid  no  claim,  and  for  the  most  part 
.scarcely  feigned  any  interest,  unless  it 
were  such  as  might  be  inspired  by  the 
most  unsuspecting  and  unconditioned 
loyalty.  The  army  was  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word  an  einheitliche  institu- 
tion. A  regiment  recruited  in  a  district 
of  Hungary  was  certainly  a  Hungarian 
regiment,  but  only  from  the  fact  of  its 
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being  a  regiment  composed  of  soldiers 
Hungarian  born  ;  but  it  was  not  even  the 
beginning  of  a  Hungarian  army.  The 
ensemble  of  these  Hungarian' regiments 
in  no  way  constituted  an  army.  Hungary 
had  no  more  an  army  of  her  own  than  the 
last  or  least  of  the  so-called  hereditary 
provinces,  let  us  say  Carniola,  or  the  city 
of  Trieste.  There  was  only  the  army  of 
Cxsar,  the  Kaiserliche,  Inthisarmythe 
word  of  command  was  German,  and  the 
officers  were  natives  of  any  European 
Christian  nation  who  had  come  to  follow 
the  fortunes  of  war  in  the  service  of  the 
emperor,  the  de  jure  superior  of  kings  — 
the  successor  of  Otto  the  Great,  not  to 
say  of  Cassar  Augustus. 

The  geographical  position  of  Hungary 
tended  largely  to  the  confusion  of  its  in- 
terests with  those  of  the  hereditary  prov- 
inces. With  the  unimportant  exception 
of  Poland  —  and  that  exception  came  to 
an  end  in  1772 —  Hungary  bordered  upon 
only  two  groups  of  countries,  those  that 
were  ruled  from  Vienna,  and  those  that 
were  ruled  from  Stamboul;  the  first  on 
the  whole  decidedly  her  superiors  in 
wealth  and  the  arts  of  civilization ;  the 
latter  as  decidedly  her  inferiors.  Conse- 
quently the  manufactured  articles  of  the 
West  could  only  come  to  her  across  Aus- 
trian territory,  and  owing  to  the  protec- 
tionist policy  then  prevalent,  these  articles 
came  to  be  as  far  possible  of  Austrian 
production.  Hungary  was  regarded  as  a 
natural  market  for  Austrian  manufactures, 
or,  as  the  Hungarians  expressed  it,  was 
treated  as  a  *' colony." 

Of  course,  what  is  set  down  in  specific 
terms  is  apt  to  be  beforehand  in  its  influ- 
ence on  the  mind  with  that  which  is  only 
implicitly  contained  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  It  is  owing  to  this  psycho- 
logical law,  acting  in  combination  with 
other  circumstances  on  which  we  have 
here  no  room  to  enlarge,  that  the  Hunga- 
rians in  1848  took  more  pains,  and  cer- 
tainly succeeded  better,  in  improving  their 
constitution  and  in  enlarging  the  powers 
of  the  reformed  legislature,  than  in  making 
due  provision  for  that  harmonious  com- 
mon action  with  the  hereditary  provinces 
which  was  demanded  by  their  common 
interests  and  the  existence  of  admittedly 
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common  affairs.  In  this  way  the  reforms 
of  the  spring;  of  1848,  however  innocent  in 
appearance,  contained  within  themselves 
the  c'ermsof  all  the  troubles  that  fol- 
lowed; because,  in  abolishing  absolute 
government,  they  made  no  provision  for 
any  common  constitutional  administration 
of  those  common  affairs  which  had  before 
been  absolutely  administered.  As  to 
whether  they  would  have  had  such  disas- 
trous effects  if  the  leadin°:  men  both  in 
the  party  of  progress  and  in  the  opposite 
party  had  acted  with  more  prudence,  mod- 
eration, or  honesty,  need  not  be  discussed 
here.  A  mistakehad  been  made,  misun- 
derstandings arose  in  consequence ;  these 
misunderstandings  were  aggravated  by 
malice  or  stupidity ;  the  sword  was  called 
in  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot,  and  a  new 
absolutist  mode  of  carrying  on  the  com- 
mon affairs  replaced  the  old  absolutist 
mode  which  the  changes  of  1848  had  put 
an  end  to.  But  as  the  old  absolutism  had 
collapsed  through  its  own  weakness,  the 
new  absolutism  used  itself  up  in  a  very 
short  time  by  the  excessive  friction  with 
which  it  worked.  When  it  broke  down 
in  1859  the  problem  was  to  find  a  com- 
mon constitutional  mode  of  conducting 
common  affairs.  It  took  nearly  eight  years 
to  arrive  at  the  solution  of  1867.  By  a 
constitutional  management  of  common  af- 
fairs was,  of  course,  meant  that  a  repre- 
sentative assembly,  or  assemblies,  should 
control  the  ministers  who  directed  the 
foreign  policy,  managed  the  army,  and 
fixed  the  customs  dues.  This  may  not  be 
a  quite  scientific  or  exhaustive  enumera- 
tion of  common  affairs,  but  it  will  serve 
us  sufficiently  well  to  point  out  what  sort 
of  work  had  to  be  done  and  how  it  was 
decided  to  do  it. 

Broad  lines  of  demarcation  divided 
three  parties  with  regard  to  the  primary 
question  of  assembly  or  assemblies.  The 
peculiar  past  history  of  these  countries 
made  at  least  three  answers  possible,  and 
produced  three  parties,  which  we  may  for 
convenience  call  the  Centralist,  the  Feder- 
alist, and  the  Hungarian  parties.  Starting 
as  they  did  from  the  unitarian  absolutism 
that  had  prevailed  since  1849,  the  Central- 
ist view  was  perhaps  the  most  obvious; 
i,e,y  to  consider  the  sum  total  of  the  lands 
subject  to  the  common  sovereign  as  one 
and  indivisible,  with  a  single  representa- 
tive assembly  controlling  common  affairs. 
And  this  was  the  view  most  readily  un* 
derstood  and  regarded  with  most  favor  in 
the  outer  world.  Nor  did  the  Federalist 
view  differ  on  the  point  of  the  one  repre- 
•entative  assembly.    The  difference  be- 
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tween  the  two  parties  turned  upon  the 
amount  of  home  rale  to  be  allowed  to  the 
several  provinces,  or  as  they  are  called 
"crown  lands,**  and  whether  the  central 
assembly  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  congress 
of  the  representatives  of  federated  sover- 
eign States,  or  the  parliament  of  a  mon- 
archy, one  and  indivisible. 

The  Hungarian  view  differed  noore  ob- 
viously from  either  of  the  preceding  than 
they  did  from  one  another,  inasmuch 
as  it  excluded  a  common  central  assem- 
bly, whether  parliament  or  congress. 
The  Hungarians  were  in  fact  **  dualists." 
"We/*  they  said  in  effect,  "are  one  State, 
and,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  shall 
consider  you  as  another;  how  close  or 
how  lax  is  the  union  between  yoo  is  a 
domestic  concern  of  yours,  with  which  ve 
do  not  claim  to  meddle.  All  we  require 
is  that,  whether  you  Austrians  are  a  uni- 
tarian State  or  a  federation,  yoa  should 
have  an  acknowledged  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, with  which  we  can  treat  as  one 
free  nation  with  another,  and  that — ac- 
cording to  what  is  called  the  principle  of 
*  parity  *  —  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality 
about  those  affairs  which  are  common  to 
us  both.  One  independent  State  is  the 
equal  of  another  independent  State  all  the 
world  over,  however  unequal  they  may  be 
in  population,  territory,  or  resources.*' 

In  the  struggle  between  these  three 
views,  the  Hungarian  obtained  the  largest 
measure  of  success,  and  the  Centralist 
view  the  next  largest.  The  Hungarians 
carried  their  main  point.  They  refused 
to  be  treated  as  a  part  of  a  whole,  as  a 
province  in  a  lar;;er  empire,  and  their 
representatives  did  not  enter  into  the  com- 
mon Parliament  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
sovereign's  dominions.  But  as  a  modm 
Vivendi  between  the  Hongarian  and  the 
non-Hungarian  Parliannents,  Deik  pro- 
posed and  Count  Beust  accepted  the  insti- 
tution known  as  the  "  Delcgattons,**  which 
we  will  describe  later  on. 

The  way  in  which  the  Hungarian  view 
of  the  composition  of  the  Hapsburg  mon- 
archy has  been  practically  carried  out  will 
appear  from  a  few  points  taken  from  the 
Hungarian  laws  of  1867.  First  of  all  it 
must  be  observed  that  these  laws  estab- 
lish—  not  formally,  but  in  effect  —  tvo 
categories  of  what  we  might  consider  as 
common  affairs.  The  first  consists  of 
those  current  common  affairs  which  have 
to  be  constantly  regulated  from  year  to 
year;  these  are  entrusted  to  the  ministry 
for  common  affairs  and  the  Delegations. 
The  other  consists  of  such  affairs  as  caa 
be  fixed  for  some  period  of  time,  and  are 
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to  be  arranged  by  negotiatioos  between 
the  ministries  and  legislatures  of  the  two 
divisions  of  the  monarchy.  The  com- 
munity of  the  sovereign  is  held  not  to 
imply  the  community  of  the  court,  with 
its  attendant  expenses;  the  Hungarians 
have  in  fact,  by  the  arrangements  of  1867, 
created  in  some  sort  a  new  court,  that  of 
the  Hungarian  king  at  Buda-Pest,  and 
Francis  Joseph  enjoys,  as  Hungarian  king, 
a  civil  list  as  such  perfectly  independent 
of  his  civil  list  as  emperor  of  Austria. 

The  management  of  foreign  afiEairs  and 
of  the  army  are  recognized  as  matters  of 
common  obligation.  The  Hungarian  army 
is  spoken  of  in  the  statutes  of  1867;  but 
the  explanation  given  shows  that  this  ex- 
pression is  used  in  a  somewhat  improper 
sense,  and  not  so  as  to  contradict  the 
statement  we  have  above  made,  that  there 
was  no  separate  Hungarian  army,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  For  it  is  laid 
down  that  it  forms  an  integral  portion  of 
the  common  army.  As  such  it  shares 
with  the  rest  of  that  common  army 
in  a  common  unitarian  organization  un- 
der the  supreme  command,  direction, 
and  administration  of  the  common  sover- 
eign. The  completion  of  the  Hungarian 
regiments  from  time  to  time,  the  voting 
of  recruits,  the  determination  of  the  length 
of  service,  are  rights  reserved  to  the 
Hungarian  legislature  and  government. 
Hungary  further  declared  that  the  estab- 
lishment or  change  of  the  system  of  de- 
fence can,  as  far  as  Hungary  is  concerned, 
take  place  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
Hungarian  legislature.  As,  however,  such 
an  establishment  or  future  transformation 
can  only  conduce  to  the  desired  end  when 
conducted  upon  identical  lines  in  both 
halves  of  the  monarchy,  the  two  ministries 
(/.^.,  those  of  Hungarv  and  Austria),  after 
a  previous  agreement  between  themselves, 
are  to  make  identical  propositions  to  their 
several  legislatures.  This  is  a  point  which 
has  given  rise  to  objections  on  both  sides. 
As  ao  Austrian  writer  has  put  it,  every 
organic  decision  of  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment with  regard  to  arrangements  con- 
cerning the  Austrian  army,  the  granting 
of  Austrian  recruits,  the  pensions  of  Aus- 
trian officers,  requires  the  approval  of  the 
Hungarian  legislature ;  and  of  course  vice 
versd.  In  case  of  divergences  of  opinion 
the  two  legislatures  are  to  confer  with  one 
another  by  means  of  delegations  appoint- 
ed ad  hoc.  Financial  matters  are  so  far 
recognized  as  common,  that  the  expenses 
incurred  for  the  above  common  objects, 
foreign  afiEairs,  and  army  are  to  be  de- 
frayed in  common.    This,  however,  we 
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are  expressly  told  is  to  be  so  understood 
that  the  whole  sum  having  been  fixed  in 
common,  the  manner  of  raising  that  pro- 
portion of  the  money  which  is  due  from 
each  State  respectively  is  to  be  left  to  the 
several  governments  and  legislatures.  In 
1867  —  the  starting-point  of  the  new  sys- 
tem —  special  delegations,  delegations  ad 
koc^  had  to  be  appointed  to  settle  the 
initial  and  important  question  of  the  pro- 
portion in  which  the  two  divisions  of  the 
monarchy  should  severally  contribute  to 
the  common  expenses.  These  delega- 
tions ad  hoc  were  to  confer  together,  under 
the  joint  presidency  of  the  two  ministries, 
and  the  scheme  on  which  they  decided 
had  then  to  be  referred  to  each  legislature 
for  acceptance,  and  afterwards  submitted 
to  his  Majesty  for  his  assent.  Should, 
however,  the  two  delegations  ad  hoc  not 
come  to  an  agreement,  their  opposing 
schemes  were  to  be  submitted  to  each 
legislature.  Should  the  legislatures  not 
arrive  at  an  understanding,  the  disputed 
points  were  to  be  submitted  to  his  Maj- 
esty for  decision.  This  last  point  should 
be  especially  borne  in  mind,  as  it  shows 
that  provision  was  made  for  subjecting, 
as  a  final  resort,  one  or  other  legislature 
to  a  species  of  coercion.  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  celebrated  "  quota,*'  which, 
after  comparison  of  the  gross  incomes  of 
the  two  halves  of  the  monarchy,  was  fixed 
by  the  delegations  ad  hoc  at  thirty  per 
cent,  of  the  common  expenses  for  Hun- 
gary, and  seventy  per  cent,  for  the  king- 
doms and  lands  represented  in  the  Reichs- 
rath. 

But  besides  war  and  diplomacy,  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown  had,  under  the 
old  system,  covered  several  other  affairs 
which  both  Hungarian  and  Austrian  inter- 
ests imperatively  required  to  be  treated  in 
common.  Such,  for  instance,  were  the 
currency,  customs  duties,  commercial  trea- 
ties, etc.  All  these  questions,  according 
to  the  Ausgleich  of  1867,  have  to  be  ar- 
ranged by  negotiation  between  the  two 
ministries  and  the  two  legislatures.  Con- 
sequently, a  customs  and  commercial  con- 
vention for  a  term  of  years  was  entered 
into  between  the  lands  of  the  Hungarian 
crown  and  the  rest  of  his  Majesty's  '*  king- 
doms and  lands."  By  a  law  which  re- 
ceived the  royal  sanction  on  the  27th 
December,  1867,  the  territories  of  the  two 
divisions  of  the  monarchy  are  surrounded 
by  a  common  customs  line.  Each  State 
renounces  the  right  to  levy  any  import, 
export,  or  transit  duties  on  goods  passing 
from  the  territory  of  one  to  that  of  the 
other.    In  like  manner  it  engages  to  levy 
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no  other  excise  duties  on  articles  brought 
from  the  territory  of  the  other  into  its 
own  but  such  as  it  levies  on  native  prod- 
ucts of  the  same  nature.  The  then  exist- 
ing commercial  arrangements  with  foreign 
States  are  to  be  equally  in  force  in  both 
halves  of  the  monarchy ;  any  new  treaties 
or  arrangements  are  to  be  made  by  the 
common  foreign  minister,  but  with  the 
consent  of  both  legislatures.  The  custom- 
houses on  the  common  customs  line  are 
subject  to  the  government  in  whose  terri- 
tory they  are  situated.  The  convention 
also  provides  for  the  unity  of  the  curren- 
cy, the  identity  of  weights,  measures,  etc., 
in  the  two  divisions  of  the  monarchy,  and 
stipulates  that  the  inhabitants  of  one  divi- 
sion engaged  in  business  in  the  other  are 
to  receive  the  same  treatment  as  natives. 

Lastly,  this  convention  is  to  be  of  force 
for  ten  years,  and,  unless  notice  is  given 
of  its  termination,  it  will  continue  in  force 
for  apother  period  of  ten  years,  and  so  on. 
Notice  of  its  termination  must  at  latest 
be  given  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  year,  when 
negotiations  for  the  conclusion  of  a  simi- 
lar convention  are  to  be  at  once  set  on 
foot.  Nevertheless,  after  the  first  five 
years  of  the  term  had  run  out,  i,  e,^  after 
Christmas,  1872,  it  was  open  to  either  of 
the  contracting  parties  to  propose  modifi- 
cations of  the  convention ;  the  other  partv 
could  not  decline  to  discuss  these  modifi- 
cations, and  if  the  discussion  did  not  in 
six  months  lead  to  any  result,  a  year's 
notice  of  its  termination  might  be.  given. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  proposals  for  its  modi- 
fication were  made  by  the  Hungarian 
prime  minister,  M.  Tiza,  in  May,  1875, 
and  his  proposals  not  having  been  ac- 
cepted, notice  of  termination  was  given  in 
November  of  that  year,  and  in  1876  a  new 
customs  union  was  entered  into,  to  be  in 
force  until  1886. 

It  may  be  here  observed  that  in  1867 
it  was  the  Cis-Leithan  legislature  that 
found  itself  in  the  Zwangslage  without 
any  real  freedom  of  choice.  In  all  im- 
portant points  the  scheme  proposed  by 
the  Hungarians  bad  to  be  accepted.  The 
most  notable  instance  of  this  was  the 
treatment  of  the  Austrian  public  debt. 
It  would  take  too  long  to  describe  in  de- 
tail the  various  attempts  that  were  made 
between  1848  and  1867  to  endow  Austria 
with  a  constitutional  government.  Here 
it  will  suffice  to  observe  that  they  were 
disregarded  by  the  Hungarians,  who  in 
1867  spoke  of  his  Majesty's  determination 
to  endow  his  non-Hungarian  peoples  with 
a  constitution  as  something  quite  new. 
Everything  that  had  happened  since  1848 
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was  looked  upon  by  them  as  utterly  un- 
constitutional, and  therefore  to  be  ignored. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Austrians  —  roeao- 
ing  by  that  word  the  party  who  were  in  the 
majority  in  the  Viennese  Reichsrath  — 
considered  that  they  already  had  acquired 
prescriptive  constitutional  rights,  and  that 
their  constitution  should  be  regarded  as 
inviolable  as  that  of  the  Hungarians. 
Now,  as  we  all  know,  in  1848-9  the  Hqd- 
garians  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  what 
they  considered  their  constitutional  rights, 
anci  having  been  defeated  in  the  field,  had 
to  be  held  down  by  a  military  force.  From 
these  and  other  causes  an  immense  debt 
had  been  contracted  in  these  eighteen 
years,  which  the  Hungarians  very  natu- 
rally chose  to  consider  as  entirely  con- 
tracted for  the  purpose  of  holding  them 
down.  At  any  rate,  as  the  Hungarian 
constitution  had  been  suspended  dnriog 
these  eighteen  years,  they  refused  to  con- 
sider themselves  answerable  for  the  debt; 
that,  they  argued,  concerned  the  other 
kingdoms  and  lands,  which  were  not  only 
cUfacto^  but  also  dejure^  subject  to  abso- 
lute government,  to  which  they,  the  Hun- 
garians, had  been  only  subject  de  fact^ 
Of  course,  the  Austrians  considered,  as 
did  the  foreign  creditors,  that  this  debt 
had  been  contracted  on  the  security  of  the 
whole  of  the  Hapsburg  dominions,  and  as 
far  as  the  consent  of  the  "other  kingdoms 
and  lands  "  was  concerned,  they  had,  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  eighteen  years, 
been  as  little  consulted  as  Hungary  itself. 
However,  the  Hungarians  were  in  1867 
able  to  give  effect  to  their  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  went  on  to  say  that  although 
the^  were  not  bound  as  a  matter  of  obli- 
gation to  pay  debts  incurred  by  the  Aus- 
trians, yet  from  a  neighborly  feeling  and 
a  sense  that  these  same  people  were  their 
inseparable  allies,  whose  ruin  or  bank- 
ruptcy would  be  exceedingly  detrimenul 
to  Hungarian  interests,  they,  the  Hunga- 
rians, would  contribute  every  year  a  fixed 
sum  of  nearly  thirty  millions  of  florins  to 
be  applied  to  the  annual  payment  of  the 
interest,  and  somewhat  more  than  a  mil- 
lion to  its  amortization.  The  Viennese 
Reichsrath,  as  many  will  remember,  was 
in  consequence  obliged  to  impose  a  tax 
upon  the  Austrian  bondholders,  and  con- 
sidered themselves  very  shabbily  treated 
by  the  Hungarians,  who  had  thus  shifted 
on  to  their  shoulders  alone  the  odium  of 
this  act  of  partial  repudiation. 

Having  pointed  out  the  way  in  which 
the  Hungarians  in  1867  succeeded  in  ex- 
cluding from  the  category  of  **  common 
affairs  **  both  the  payment  of  the  then  c» 
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isting  public  debt  and  the  establishment 
of  a  customs  union,  we  must  consider  the 
machinery  by  which  the  afiEairs  they  did 
recoa;nize  as  **  common  "  —  foreign  policy 
and  the  army  and  navy  —  were  to  be  con- 
stitutionally controlled.  Three  ministers 
were  to  form  a  ministry  for  common  af- 
fairs,  and  to  be  responsible  to  the  Delega- 
tions already  referred  to.  These  Delega- 
tions as  a  permanent  institution  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  delegations  ad 
hoc,  which  settled  the  quota  and  other 
deHiils  of  the  agreement  of  1867.  We  will 
first  consider  the  constitution  and  nature 
of  the  Delegations. 

The  Delegations  are  elected  annually 
by  each  legislature.  As  both  the  Hunga- 
rian and  Austrian  legislatures  have  two 
chambers,  one-third  of  each  Delegation  is 
elected  by  the  respective  upper  houses, 
and  two-thirds  by  the  respective  lower 
houses.  Sixty  members  are  elected  to 
each  Delegation ;  but  as  the  essence  of 
the  arrangement  consists  in  what  is  called 
** parity,"  i.e.,  the  absolute  equality  of 
rights  between  the  associated  States,  it  is 
provided  that  if  from  any  cause  one  Del- 
egation is  unable  to  appear  in  its  full 
strength,  the  other  Delegation  must  reject 
by  lot  such  a  number  of  its  members  as 
will  reduce  it  to  a  numerical  equality  with 
the  other.  The  Delegations  meet  every 
year,  in  Vienna  and  Buda-Pest  alter- 
nately. 

Each  Delegation  deliberates  separately, 
and  it  is  expressly  provided  that  they  are 
never  to  meet  for  common  debate.  In  case 
of  diversity  of  opinion  they  communicate 
by  written  messages,  drawn  up  in  the 
official  language  of  the  Delegation  that 
sends  the  message,  and  accompanied  by 
an  official  translation  into  the  official  lan- 
guage of  the  Delegation  that  receives  it. 
Should  three  such  messages  be  exchanged 
without  producing  agreement,  the*  two 
Delegations  meet  for  the  purpose  of  vot- 
ing by  ballot,  without  any  further  debate 
on  the  point  in  dispute.  If  the  numbers 
are  equal,  the  existing  arrangement,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  is  to  continue  in  force. 
The  ministers  for  common  affairs  appear 
before  each  Delegation,  or  may  be  repre- 
sented by  officials  who  may  be  compared 
roughly  to  our  Parliamentary  undersecre- 
taries. Man  is  continually  striving  after 
an  equality  which  nature  seems  to  abhor. 
When  a  minister  for  foreign  affairs  is  a 
Hungarian,  like  Count  Andrassy,  he  can, 
in  his  own  proper  person,  defend  his  policy 
before  either  Delegation,  and  in  either 
official  language ;  but  when  he  is  an  Aus- 
trian, like  Baron  Haymerle,  he  is  obliged 
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to  have  somebody  to  speak  Hungarian  for 
him. 

The  nervousness  of  the  Hungarians 
with  regard  to  the  equal  rights  and  equal 
treatment  of  their  national  language  and 
German  has  been  the  subject  of  some 
amount  of  sarcasm  on  the  part  of  those 
who  cannot  or  will  not  put  themselves  in 
their  position.  If  the  Delegations  debated 
in  a  common  language,  that  language 
would  necessarily  be  German.  The 
knowledge  of  German  —  that  is,  such  a 
knowledge  as  would  enable  a  man  to  speak 
with  force,  ease,  and  eloquence  in  German 
—  would  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  neces- 
sary qualification  of  the  members  of  the 
Hungarian  Delegation,  and  consequently 
to  some  extent  of  the  members  of  the 
Hungarian  legislature.  From  such  a  re- 
sult the  instinct  of  national  self-preserva- 
tion naturally  recoils. 

The  powers  of  the  Delegations  —  and 
this,  perhaps,  is  the  point  most  worthy  of 
attention  in  the  whole  arrangement  —  are 
at  once  full  and  strictly  limited.  I  mean 
that  their  powers  are  strictly  confined  to 
those  matters  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
law  calling  them  into  being,  ^ut  within 
such  strictly  defined  limits  they  have  full 
and  final  powers,  nor  can  their  votes  be 
reversed  by  the  legislatures  to  which  they 
owe  their  origin.  The  Delegations  are 
elected  annually,  but  the  same  members 
may  be  chosen  over  and  over  again.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment carries  with  it,  ipsofacto^  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Delegation.  The  Delegation 
is  in  fact  regarded  as  an  emanation  from 
the  Parliament,  and  therefore  necessarily 
ceases  with  it.  It  is  necessary  in  consid- 
ering this  unique  institution  to  remember 
that  it  is  of  purely  Hungarian  invention. 
In  reading  the  text  of  the  Hungarian  law 
on  the  subject,  one  is  struck  by  the  ex- 
treme suspicion  that  dictates  the  several 
provisions.  The  institution  was  proposed 
and  carried  by  Deik  and  his  friends 
against  the  opposition  of  a  numerous  and 
powerful  minority  in  the  Hungarian  Par* 
liament,  which  always  insisted  that  the 
delegation  of  such  important  functions  as 
war  and  foreign  afiFairs  reduced  the  Hun- 
garian Parliament  from  the  rank  of  a  sov- 
ereign legislature  to  that  of  a  provincial 
assembly,  and  in  fact  made  it  subordinate 
to  a  committee  of  its  own  members.  This 
latter  point  of  view  has  been  taken  with 
perhaps  more  reason  by  objectors  on  this 
side  of  the  Leitba.  In  electing  the  Aus- 
trian Delegation,  the  different  kingdoms 
and  lands  represented  in  the  Reichsrath 
had  to  be  considered,  and  the  result  has 
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been  that  the  representatives  of  the  vari- 
ous mioorities  have  occasionally  had  a 
majority  in  the  Austrian  Delegation  while 
they  were  in  a  hopeless  minority  in  the 
Reichsrath  itself,  whereas  the  Hungarian 
Delegation  is  always  a  fair  reproduction 
on  a  smaller  scale  of  the  Hungarian  Par- 
liament. 

The  ministry  for  common  affairs,  some- 
times called  the  **  common  ministry,*'  or 
**  common  government,"  consists  of  three 
ministers :  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
the  minister  of  war,  and  the  minister  for 
common  finance.  As  the  common  min- 
istry has  not  the  power  to  impose  a  single 
tax,  nor  even  to  collect  any  tax  that  might 
be  assigned  to  defray  its  own  expenses, 
the  functions  of  the  last-named  minister 
are  merely  those  of  a  book-keeper.  He 
sets  down  what  has  been  paid  to  his  ac- 
count by  the  finance  ministers  of  the  two 
allied  States,  and  then  what  he  has  spent 
on  the  accounts  of  his  two  colleagues.  It 
was  once  proposed  to  abolish  his  office, 
but  it  was  pointed  out  that  its  existence 
afforded  an  easy  means  of  appeasing»any 
jealousy  that  might  arise  between  the  two 
divisions  of  the  monarchy.  The  minister 
of  war  is  always  a  soldier,  a  member  of 
the  common  army,  and  consequently  pre- 
sumed to  be  quite  above  any  feelings  of 
preference  for  one  division  over  the  other, 
individually  devoted  to  the  service  and 
the  sovereign  in  a  more  peculiar  sense 
than  are  even  his  colleagues  in  the  com- 
mon ministry.  As  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs  must  be  either  an  Austrian  or  a 
Hungarian,  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
keep  the  minister  of  common  finance  to 
represent  the  otherwise  unrepresented 
division. 

Although  Austro- Hungarian  dualism 
will  soon  be  twenty  years  old,  it  is  per- 
haps still  too  early  to  discuss  the  question 
of  its  permanence.  All  that  we  can  say 
is,  that,  though  it  is  not  really  popular  on 
either  side  of  the  Leitha,  no  responsible 
statesman  in  either  country  contemplates 
its  abolition,  or  any  serious  modification 
of  its  arrangements.  Both  Austrians  and 
Hungarians  feel  discontented  and  anxious 
amid  the  many  dangers  and  difficulties 
that  menace  their  existence  as  States  and 
impede  their  progress.  But  most  of  these 
dangers  and  difficulties  neither  owe  their 
origin  to  dualism  nor  could  be  removed 
by  Its  abolition.  Another  point  to  be  ob- 
served is  that  the  system  could  hardly  be 
carried  on  without  the  preponderating  in- 
fluence of  the  crown  in  either  half  of  the 
monarchy.  The  common  sovereign  is  al- 
ways in  the  background  as  the  arbiter  io 
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the  last  resort  between  the  two  States, 
and  even  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things 
his  influence  is  continually  felt.  The 
Hapsburgs  made  Austria-Hungary,  and 
were  they  to  disappear  it  is  difficult  to  see 
what  other  tie  would  suffice  to  keep  their 
dominions  together. 

Arthur  J.  Patterson. 
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MRS.  DYMOND. 

BY    MRS.    RITCUIS. 
CHAPTER  XXXni. 

RED  COMES  INTO  FASHION. 

With  your  hands  and  your  feet  and  your  raiment  i3 
red."  —  M  ACAUL'AV. 

Du  PARC  was  Still  at  his  work  late 
that  evening  when  he  heard  a  knock  at 
the  door,  and  he  cried,  *'  Come  in,"  with- 
out looking  up. 

He  was  bending  over  his  plate  with  the 
gas  jet  flaring  above  his  bead,  his  black 
curly  hair  was  in  the  light,  his  brown  face 
in  shadow.  He  had  taken  off  his  worn 
uniform,  and  was  dressed  in  an  old  velvet 
coat,  shabby  enough  for  any  Communist. 
His  dog  was  lying  at  his  feet. 

**  What  is  it  ? ''  he  said,  looking  up  half- 
blinded.    "  Is  it  you,  mother  ?  " 

"  It  is  I,  Susanna  Dymond,"  said  Sosy, 
standing  in  the  doorway  and  hesitating  to 
come  in ;  **  I  want  you  to  help  roe,  Mr, 
Max.  I  am  in  great  perplexity,  and  I 
want  you  to  advise  me,*'  and  as  she  spoke 
she  came  forward  into  the  light.  "  I  have 
been  expecting  Mr.  Marney,  but  he  has 
not  come  yet,"  continued  Susy,  with  a  fal* 
tering  voice.  '*  I  fear  it  will  kill  roanma 
outright  to  be  moved  to  England ;  I  think 
it  will  be  best  to  take  her  somewhere  into 
Paris,  where  she  can  be  safer  than  here; 
and.  meanwhile  your  mother  must  not  be 
delayed  by  us." 

"My  mother  had  better  go,"  said  Max> 
well,  after  a  moment's  thought ;  **  I  will 
see  to  that.  I  would  not  urge  Mrs.  Mar- 
ney's  departure ;  but  if  the  Federals  make 
a  stand  at  Neuilly,  this  place  may  be  io 
flames  at  any  moment.  You  know  I  am 
in  their  counsels,*'  he  said  with  a  shrug. 
"  You  see  I  am  working  all  night  to  finish 
up  my  plates.  I  have  already  tried  to  talk 
to  Madame  Marney,"  he  continued,  pat* 
ting  down  his  point  and  rising  from  his 
seat.  "You  must  act  for  her,  pack  everf 
thing  in  readiness,  and  I  will  make  af* 
rangements  and  have  a  carria^  here 
to-morrow.    I  know  of  a  bouse  in  Parii 
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where  she  will  be  safe  for  the  present. 
And  we  must  get  hold  of  Marney,**  he 
added. 

*'  Thank  you,"  said  Susy.  It  seemed  to 
ease  her  heart  to  say  the  words  which  are 
so  meaningless,  bat  which  sometimes 
mean  so  much — almost  everything,  at 
some  moments. 

Susy  lingered  still.  She  had  said  what 
she  meant  to  say;  but  there  was  some- 
thing more  she  longed  to  say,  as  she  stood 
with  her  true  eyes  iixed  upon  Max,  while 
the  words  failed  her. 

**  Why  do  you  look  at  me  like  that,  ma- 
dame?"  he  asked,  smiling  gravely,  and 
yet  not, without  some  feeling  perhaps  of 
what  was  in  her  mind. 

"Ah!  Max!"  she  answered  in  a  low 
voice,  **  I  am  trying  to  find  courage  to  ask 
you  to.  come  away.  You  tell  us  to  go,  and 
we  are  going;  why  do  you  yourself  re- 
main ?  What  can  you  do  ?  These  Com- 
munists are  no  fit  associates  for  you.  I 
have  here  learned  enough  in  the  last  few 
days  to  know  something  of  the  truth. 
What  part  can  an  honest  man  take  in  this 
terrible  confusion  except  that  of  his  own 
simplest  duty  ?  Ob,  leave  these  mad  peo- 
ple !  Your  mother  is  your  first  duty  now. 
For  her  sake,  for  my  sake,  if  my  wishes 
still  touch  you,  come  away." 

**  Your  wishes  must  always  touch  me," 
he  said,  simply  and  gravely ;  **  but  you  do 
not  understand;  my  mother  can  get  on 
without  me.  I  mean  I  am  not  neces- 
sary to  her,"  he  said,  looking  steadily  at 
Susy  as  he  spoke  ;  "but  my  poor  mother- 
country  wants  me.  It  is  true  I  am  only 
one  man  in  a  stupid  crowd;  but  if  I  go 
with  that  crowd  J  may  hope  perhaps  to 
lead  it  in  some  measure,  or  to  help  at  least 
to  lead  it.  For  I  ask  you,  madame,"  and 
his  eyes  began  to  flash  as  he  went  on, 
'*  if  all  the  honest  men  continue  to  de- 
sert their  posts,  to  take  their  tickets  by 
every  train,  as  they  have  done  for  the 
last  few  days,  leaving  Paris  at  the  mercy 
of  the  undisciplined  mob,  who  will  be  to 
blame  for  whatever  desperate  encounter 
may  arise  ?  I  should  like  you^  at  least, 
to  think  of  me  as  an  honest  man,  and  not 
as  a  coward,  even  though  I  tell  you  I 
am  afraid  to  go,  afraid  to  abandon  a  party 
where  I  imagine  my  presence  may  be 
of  use,  for  another  faction  whose  acts 
and  deeds  I  reprobate  with  all  my  heart. 
Caron  has  elected  to  stay,  and  my  convic- 
tions will  not  let  me  abandon  him,  alone, 
to  face  the  storm  which  is  ready  to  break. 
Our  place  is  here  at  our  posts,  even  if  we 
cannot  keep  back  the  horrible  burstings 
of  the  floodgates,  the  hopeless  reprisals, 
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which  must  follow.*'  He  had  almost  for* 
gotten  Susy's  presence ;  he  was  growing 
more  excited  every  moment,  while  she 
turned  paler  and  paler,  and  at  last  sank 
down  trembling  on  one  of  the  Overturned 
cases. 

^  I  have  frightened  you,"  he  said,  stop- 
ping short,  melting.  *-Ah,  forgive  me. 
There  is  nothing  for  people  to  fear  who 
are  doing  their  duty  as  best  they  can. 
You  are  in  the  same  danger  jis  I  am. 
You  are  not  afraid  for  yourself,"  and  as  he 
spoke  he  took  her  cold  hand  in  his.  She 
could  not  answer ;  her  reluctant  sympatliy, 
her  utter  goodwill,  her  generous  love  were 
his;  but  never,  never  again  should  she 
speak  of  her  feeling  to  him.  She  could 
only  faintly  press  his  hand;  and  then  she 
got  up  from  the  wooden  case,  and,  walk- 
ing slowly  across  the  room,  opened  the 
door  upon  the  garden,  dim  with  the  night 
and  starlit;  then  she  stopped,  "  Ah  !  what 
is  that  ?  "  said  she,  starting.  The  muflled 
sound  of  a  distant  gun  came  bursting 
through  the  darkness  with  a  dull  vibra- 
tion. It  was  followed  by  a  second  and  a 
third. 

"It  is  the  cannon  from  the  batteries  of 
Chaumont,"  said  Max,  following  her  to 
the  door  and  looking  out ;  "  the  fight  has 
begun."  As  he  spoke  two  or  three  fig- 
ures came  up  crossing  the  dark  garden. 
"Goodnight,  madame;  be  without  fear; 
all  will  arrange  itself,"  said  Max,  speaking 
very  loud  and  distinct.  He  pushed  Susy 
away  with  a  gentle  violence  as,  he  spoke, 
so  anxious  did  he  seem  that  she  should 
be  gone. 

She  went  back  agitated  but  calmed  by 
her  talk.  It  was  not  what  he  had  said 
which  comforted  her,  but  his  voice,  his 
bright,  dominant  looks  breaking  through 
the  occasional  glooms  and  moods  she 
knew  so  well,  the  sense  of  capability  and 
restrained  power  he  threw  into  the  most 
trivial  details,  all  seemed  to  her  full  of  help 
and  life.  He  was  no  visionary,  no  utterer 
of  professions ;  of  such  men  she  had  an 
instinctive  horror.  But  he  had  told  her 
his  meaning,  his  aims,  his  thoughts,  about 
which  he  was  generally  silent,  and  his 
looks  spoke  the  truth  from  his  honest 
heart. 

"  We  are  all  suspect,  we  upper  cla'sses," 
says  Mademoiselle  Fayard  next  morning, 
as  she  sat  there  in  her  skimp  gown  and 
limp  gloves,  clasping  her  old  split  parasol, 
the  victim  of  the  German  Empire.  She 
had  come  up  to  take  leave  of  Madame  da 
Pare,  to  talk  over  the  horrible  news  of 
the  outbreak,  of  the  dreadful  report  of  the 
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murder  of  the  generals.  "So  Susv  and 
her  mother  were  also  going?  Had  they 
secured  their  passports?  It  was  as  well 
to  have  passports  in  such  times,"  said 
Mademoiselle  Fayard. 

**  Mr.  Jo  must  go  and  ask  for  them," 
says  Madame,  pouring  out  the  co£Eee,  and 
shaking  her  head  continually. 

But  where  was  Jo  ?  No  one  had  seen 
him  since  the  early  morning.  He  had 
been  up  betimes  and  had  started  for  the 
station  to  look  for  his  bag,  so  Denise  re- 
ported. 

"'I  would  offer  to  go  for  your  pass- 
port, madame/'  said  Mademoiselle  Fay- 
ard, **  but  they  will  see  at  a  glance  that  I 
am  not  a  British  subject.*' 

"I  am  a  British  subject,"  cries  Ma- 
dame with  dignity.  **  I^  will  accompany 
Susy." 

**Your  complexion  alone,  madame,  is 
enough  to  convince  them  of  your  nation- 
ality," says  mademoiselle  politely.  Max 
came  in  while  they  were  all  discussing 
their  complexions  over  their  breakfast ; 
be  looked  fagged  and  anxious,  and  seemed 
more  and  more  preoccupied  ;  he  also  came 
in  to  ask  for  the  missing  Jo. 

"  Ah  I  those  yong  men  1 "  cries  Ma- 
dame du  Pare,  "  they  are  always  onpunc- 
tual ;  he  leave  me  and  his  mamma  to  get  the 
passports.  Why  do  you  not  come  with 
us,  Max?  I  am  going  on  to  see  Caron 
afterwards." 

Max  looked  doubtful;  **he  could  only 
accompany  them  as  far  as  the  Barri^re," 
he  said,  **if  they  would  start  at  once;" 
and  they  accordingly  set  out  walking  along 
the  broad  avenue  that  leads  to  the  Arc. 
Madame  du  Pare  and  Mademoiselle  Fay- 
ard were  ahead.  Once  more  Susy  found 
herself  walking  beside  her  friend,  but  he 
seemed  busy,  hurried,  scarcely  conscious 
of  her  presence.  A  double  supply  of  sol- 
diers were  mounting  guard  at  the  gates  of 
Paris,  and  an  officer  followed  by  an  or- 
derly came  forward  to  interrogate  them. 
To  this  officer  Madame  immediately  ad- 
dressed herself  with  dignity. 

••We  come  to  demand  passes,  mon- 
sieur," said  Madame ;  **  I  am  the  proprie- 
tress of  the  Villa  du  Pare,  where  I  have 
dwelt  respected  for  nearlv  thirty  years, 
and  now  that  I  am  driven  from  my  home 
by  those  who  —  " 

But  here  her  son  hastily  interposed, 
fearing  lest  one  of  his  mother's  outbursts 
of  eloquence  might  bring  them  all  into 
difficulty:  **  This  officer  is  busy,  mamma," 
be  said,  interrupting  and  laughing  at  the 
same  time ;  "  he  has  not  time  to  listen  to 
all  your  reasons  for  leaving  home.    Ma- 
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dame  is  residing  in  Paris,"  Max  goes  00, 
pointing  to  Mademoiselle  Fayard,  **aodis 
returning  to  her  domicile,  and  madame," 
says  he,  pointing  to  Susy, 'Ms  English; 
she  is  going  to  the  English  Embassy  to 
demand  a  passport  for  herself  and  her 
mother,  who  is  ill.  I  will  answer  for  these 
ladies.    You  know  me,  my  lieutenant." 

"  Pass,  mesdames,"  says  the  officer,  po- 
litely saluting,  and  he  turns  away  and 
goes  into  his  little  wooden  hut. 

As  he  was  turning  away.  Maxwell  came 
close  to  his  mother,  and  said  in  a  low 
voice,  not  laughing  any  more, 

"Mother,  I  conjure  you  to  remember 
that  if  you  say  things  to  people  in  the 
street  you  will  not  only  bring  trouble  upon 
yourself,  but  endanger  every  one  of  us. 
Be  silent,  I  beseech  you." 

"This  is  a  pretty  country,  indeed," 
says  Madame,  with  a  grant,  "  where  sons 
can  impose  silence  on  the  mothers  who 
brought  them  into  the  world.  So  modi 
for  your  liberty." 

"Come  along,  dear  Madame,"  said 
Susy,  slipping  her  arm  into  the  old  lady's. 

Max  looked  after  them  for  an  instant 
as  the  three  walked  away,  the  sturdy  old 
mother  still  protesting;  the  limp,  one- 
sided member  of  the  upper  classes  flutter- 
ing vaguely  after  her ;  and  Susy,  straight, 
majestic,  walking  steadily  on  with  her 
long  black  folds  flowing  round  her  upright 
figure.  They  turned  a  corner  and  were 
gone. 

The  streets  of  Paris  seemed  strangely 
changed  to  Susanna  from  that  chill  mom- 
ing  only  a  few  days  ago  when  she  first  ar- 
rived. The  city  seemed  suddenly  awak- 
ened to  an  angry  mood,  noisy,  excited. 
The  sad  women  in  their  mourning  were 
still  coming  and  going  about  the  streets, 
but  there  were  also  others  whom  she  had 
not  seen  before  —  strange-looking  figures, 
like  old-fashioned  pictures  of  Jerome  or 
Horace  Vernet. 

"  How  the  red  has  come  into  fashion: 
how  much  it  is  worn  I  "said  Mademoiselle 
Fayard,  stopping  breathless  to  look  about. 
Indeed,  it  was  remarkable  that  so  roaor 
people  should  have  suddenly  changed 
their  looks  and  their  mourning  clothes. 

Men  and  women  too  wore  bands  of 
crimson  around  their  waists  and  across 
their  shoulders ;  one  or  two  people  passed 
in  red  pointed  caps  of  liberty,  and  pres- 
ently coming  up  the  street  appeared  a  fig- 
ure like  one  of  Gilray's  caricaiares.  A 
huge  man,  with  a  long  tufted  beard,  vttb 
an  enormous  necktie  tied  in  a  huge  bov» 
swaggering  along  as  if  all  Paris  belonged 
to  him,  with  wide  coat-flaps,  a  tricolor 
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rosette  in  his  peaked  hat.  loto  his  sash 
he  had  stuck  two  pistols  and  a  dirk,  in  bis 
hand  he  carried  a  cane  with  a  long  tassel. 
As  he  advanced  puffing  and  strutting  up 
the  road,  Susy  pressed  Madame's  arm  in 
terror  lest  she  should  address  herself  to 
this  imposing  apparition. 

**  Oh  the^  abominable  monkey,"  mutters 
the  old  lady  between  her  teeth. 

The  man  scowled  at  her  as  she  passed, 
but  fortunately  did  not  heed  what  she 
said. 

They  parted  from  poor  mademoiselle 
at  a  street  corner ;  she  had  various  com- 
missions of  her  own  on  her  mind,  and 
Susy  and  her  companion  went  on  to  the 
Embassy  in  the  Rue  St.  Honor^.  A 
friendly  Union  Jack  was  hanging  over 
the  British  lion  upon  the  gate.  The  tall 
English  porter,  with  his  brooms  and  pails 
was  washing  out  the  courtyard.  There 
was  a  peaceful  and  reassuring  aspect 
SLboui  the  place,  which  restored  their  some- 
what troubled  spirits.  The  porter  pointed 
up  a  narrow  staircase  leading  to  the  "bu- 
reau," in  a  side  lodge. 

*'The  clerk  would  be  back  immedi- 
ately," he  said,  and  he  left  them  in  a  little 
inner  room  with  a  stove  and  a  pen  and  a 
half  dried-up  inkstand. 

It  was  an  entresol;  the  low  window 
opened  to  the  yard,  so  that  they  could  see 
nothing  of  the  streets  outside. 

When  the  clerk  came  in  at  last,  the 
two  ladies  told  him  their  business.  He 
said  he  must  consult  a  superior.  Mrs. 
Dymond,  of  course,  could  have  a  passport 
for  herself.  He  thought  there  would  be 
DO  difficulty  about  her  mother.  As  for 
Madame  du  Pare  he  did  not  know  how  far 
she  was  still  entitled  to  be  considered  a 
British  subject.     He  would  inquire. 

"Is  M.  Bagginal  still  here?"  Susy 
asked.    "  He  knows  my  name." 

'*  M.  Bagginal  is  away  on  leave  for  a 
few  days;  he  left  immediately  after  the 
siege.     We  expect  him  back  daily." 

Then  the  young  man  signed  to  them  to 
come  into  the  second  room,  of  which  the 
windows  looked  upon  the  street. 

How  quickly  events  arise  when  the 
time  is  ripe  for  them ! 

In  those  few  minutes  while  they  waited 
io  the  back  room,  the  whole  place  had 
been  transformed ;  the  dull  street  was 
oow  crowded  and  alive  with  people; 
every  casement  was  open  and  full  of 
heads,  women  peeped  from  the  garret 
windows,  men  crowded  to  the  shop  doors. 
Where  was  the  gloom  of  yesterday,  the 
mourning  sadness  of  a  conquered  nation  ? 

Mr.  Bagginal's  representative  entered 
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the  room  at  this  minute  with  Susanna's 
card  in  his  hand.  He  was  another  young 
man  of  the  Bagginal  type,  well  dressed, 
well  bred.  He  knew  Mrs.  Dymond's 
name,  he  said,  while  Madame,  as  usual, 
began  her  statement;  she  gave  a  retro- 
spect  of  her  past  life,  her  marriage,  her 
early  difficulties,  she  was  proceeding  to 
give  her  views  upon  the  politics  of  the 
day  when  a  sudden  cry  from  the  street 
distracted  the  polite  attacki, 

Madame  exclaimed,  and  left  ofiE  in  the 
midst  of  her  harangue  and  ran  to  the  win- 
dow, and  Susy  turned  pale  as  she  followed 
her. 

Up  the  centre  of  the  street  came  a  mad- 
looking  dancing  procession.  A  great  red 
flag  was  borne  ahead  by  a  man  in  a  blouse 
and  a  scarlet  Phrygian  cap.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  wild,  bacchanalian  crew,  headed 
by  a  dishevelled  woman  also  crowned  with 
the  cap  of  liberty,  and  dressed'entirely  in 
red  from  head  to  foot,  followed  by  some 
others  dancing,  clapping  their  hands,  and 
beating  time  to  a  drum  and  a  tambourine; 
half-a-dozen  men  with  pistols  in  their 
belts,  with  huge  boots^  and  a  scarlet  fig- 
ure, carrying  a  second  fiag,  wound  up  the 
procession.  The  whole  band  swept  on 
like  some  grim  vision  ;  it  was  there,  it  was 
gone,  the  window  closed  up,  the  street 
was  empty  again.  The  sight  seemed  so 
ominous  of  past  terror,  of  new  disaster, 
that  even  Madame  was  silent  for  once. 

**  Oh,  come,  my  child,"  she  said  to  Susy, 
who  was  now  standing  with  her  passports 
in  her  hand.  "  We  have  much  to  do ;  we 
must  not  delay.  This  city  is  no  place  for 
quiet  people." 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
ONE  OLD  FRIEND  TO  ANOTHER. 

Madame  had  very  much  at  heart  her 
desire  to  say  good-bye  to  Monsieur  Ca- 
ron.  '* He  and  I  are  old  people;  we  mav 
not  meet  again  in  this  world,"  she  saicl. 
**  He  has  filled  my  son's  head  with  many 
mad  ideas,  but  he  has  shown  himself  a 
good,  true  friend.  Are  you  afraid  to 
come,  Susy?" 

She  looked  pleased  when  Susy  said  she 
should  be  glad  to  go  with  her,  she  was 
not  afraid. 

Monsieur  Caron  lived  some  way  o£E  in 
the  Rue  du  Bac,  and  Mrs.  Dymond,  see- 
ing a  chance  carriage  in  the  road,  signed 
to  it,  and  got  in  with  her  friend.  As  they 
rolled  along,  they  passed  the  head  of  a 
second  procession  coming  up  some  side 
street,  and  preceded  by  a  blue  flag  carried 
by  a  man  like  a  beadle. 
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This  processioD,  UDlike  the  other,  was 
not  on  tiptoe ;  it  came  steadily  and  quietly 
aloD^,  and  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
well-dressed  and  respectable-looking  peo- 
pie,  civilians,  National  Guards,  and  oth- 
ers, walking  five  or  six  abreast,  with  folded 
arms  and  serious  faces,  talking  as  they 
went. 

"  That  is  a  deputation  going  to  parley 
with  the  Federals,"  shouted  the  coach- 
man, turning  round  upon  his  seat.  *'  Ev* 
erybody  has  a  procession;  you  will  see 
the  Federals  with  their  barricade  in  the 
Place  Venddme ;  these  gentlemen  are  go- 
ing to  mediate ;  that  is  why  they  are  not 
armed." 

The  carriage  jogged  on,  and  presently 
they  passed  two  stacks  of  guns,  piled  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Place  Vend6me,  where 
the  column  still  rose  supreme  above  the 
heads  of  the  encamped  Federals. 

*<Do  you  see  the  cannons?"  said  the 
coachman,  a  little  old  man,  who  seemed 
of  a  military  turn  of  mind.  *'0h,  they 
are  strong,  ceux-lH  /  " 

**  It  is  all  nonsense,"  cries  Madame  very 
angrily,  **all  childish  nonsense." 

One  of  the  sentries  looked  up  at  her  as 
she  spoke. 

It  was  a  glorious  spring  morning,  and 
the  sweetness  and  the  sunshine  seemed 
to  be  on  the  side  of  peace  and  happier 
promise.  The  stacked  guns  gleamed,  the 
mediators  and  the  soldiers  alike  seemed 
enjoying  the  beauty  of  the  morning. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  they  were 
crossing  the  Pont  Neuf,  from  whence 
they  could  see  all  Paris  and  its  glories 
shining  along  the  river  banks,  and  soon 
they  reached  Monsieur  Caron*s  house  on 
the  far  side  of  the  Seine,  where  he  lived 
in  a  high-perched  lodging. 

The  coachman  would  not  wait  for  them ; 
they  paid  him  and  let  him  go,  and  walked 
in  to  the  stone-paved  court,  where  a  por- 
ter, as  usual,  was  collecting  the  broken 
fragments  scattered  by  the  Prussian  bomb- 
shells. The  house  in  which  Caron  lived 
was  well  known  to  the  world.  Many  mes- 
sengers of  good  and  evil  tidings  had 
Cassed  up  its  old  stone  flights.  Chateau- 
riand  had  once  lived  there,  faithful  to 
his  poor,  blind,  beautiful  friend  of  earlier 
days.  Madame  Recamier  had  lived  there, 
and  her  friend  and  disciple.  Wise  men 
bad  climbed  those  flights,  and  mighty 
men  belonging  to  the  world  of  action; 
there  had  come  the  Amperes  and  Mathieu 
de  Montmorency^- that  loyal  gentleman 
—  all  the  shifting  splendors  of  those  early 
days  and  ministers,  and  kings  and  queens 
deposed,  and  courtiers  in  the  ascendant: 


the  place  still  seems  bannted  by  tbosa 
familiar  ghosts  of  the  first  half  of  the  ceo- 
tury. 

Madame,  who  knew  the  way,  panted  up, 
followed  up  by  Mrs.  Dymond.  They  rang 
the  bell  of  a  door,  which  was  preseotiy 
opened  by  an  old  woman-servant  io  a 
country  dress,  who  nodded  recognition, 
and  showed  them  through  the  dining-room 
to  Caron*s  study. 

How  peaceful  it  all  seemed,  after  the 
tumult  of  the  streets  full  of  the  signs  of 
war,  of  party  strife,  and  confusion!  The 
old  man  sat  reading  the  paper  in  hisdress^ 
ing-gown  and  velvet  toque.  He  sat  with 
his  back  to  the  warm  flood  of  light  that 
came  from  the  open  window.  He  rose  to 
meet  them,  looking  surprised  but  pleased 
at  their  visit :  his  bright,  blue  eyes  sbooe 
like  a  young  man's  beneath  his  grey  hair. 
"How  good  of  you,  mesdames,  to  take 
the  trouble,"  said  be  courteously,  io  his 
pretty,  slow  English,  **  and  to  find  me  oot 
in  my  nest  1  It  is  a  long  way  up,  as  I  fear 
you  have  discovered.  Will  you  have  some 
refreshment  —  coffee  or  strop?  Made- 
line will  be  proud  to  serve  you." 

**  Oh  no,  nothing  of  the  sort,"  says  Ma> 
dame,  putting  up  her  band.  **  We  comt 
to  take  leave.  Monsieur  Caron.  1  did  oot 
wish  to  go  without  seeing  you  once  more. 
You  and  I  are  too  old  friends  to  part  vitb- 
out  a  good  hand*shake,  although  our  opin- 
ions differ,  and  you  know  that  I  shall 
always  detest  yours." 

Caron  smiled.  "  And  so  you  are  driveo 
out?"  he  said.  'Mt  is  hard  on  you,  mj 
poor  lad  v.  It  would  take  a  great  deal  to 
tear  me  from  my  quiet  corner  here.  Yoa 
see  the  Prussians  have  had  some  grace ; 
they  sent  an  enormous  cannon-ball  ioio 
our  courtyard,  but  it  has  done  no  great 
harm.  Those  are  Chateaubriand's  trees,** 
he  said  to  Susy,  who  was  looking  aboot 
with  some  interest  and  surprise.  **He 
used  to  walk  there  io  that  avenue,  and 
compose  his  sentimental  poetry,  his  im* 
possible  idylls.  Will  you  like  to  come 
out  on  the  balcony?  "  and  as  he  spoke  he 
stepped  out  into  the  sunshine.  A  sweei, 
peaceful  sight  met  their  eyes;  the  old 
gardens  were  shining  green  among  walls 
and  gables  and  peeps  of  distant  places  in 
away.  As  Susy  leant  over  the  rails  the 
twitter  of  the  birds  was  in  the  air,  sod 
with  it  all  the  sweet  spring  fragrance  oi 
the  hour.  '*  That  is  the  priests*  girdeo 
next  door,"  Carod  said,  pointing  to  a  bcao- 
tif ul  old  garden,  with  lilacs,  beyond  a  wiU* 
**They  have  just  come  back  with  tber 
seminarists ;  there  is  one  of  theai  readiqc 
bis  breviary.    He  it  dreaming  away  b>s 
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time,  poor  fellow!    I  fear  he  does  not 
know  what  an  awakeoing  is  before  bim." 

Alas !  the  old  man  spoke  prophetically, 
not  knowing  what  he  said.  Only  a  few 
weeks  more  and  the  silent  young  priest 
was  heroically  giving  up  bis  life  for  bis 
breviary. 

**One  can  hardly  realize  that  this  is 
also  Paris/'  said  Susy,  "as  one  comes  in 
straight  from  the  streets,  and  from  hear- 
ing the  clamor  and  cries  of  those  horrible 
people." 

'*  Ah  I  my  dear  young  lady,  do  not  call 
them  horrible  people,*' said  the  old  man 
with  a  sigh.  "They  want  good  things, 
which  pleasant  and  well-mannered  people 
withhold  from  them  and  their  children. 
They  are  only  asking  for  justice,  for  hap- 
piness. They  ask  rudely,  in  loud  voices, 
because  when  they  ask  politely  they  are 
not  listened  to." 

"  Excuse  me.  Monsieur  Caron,"  cries 
Madame  stoutly,  "  I  cannot  help  contra* 
die.  They  imposes  on  you;  they  asks, 
tbey  takes,  they  gets  rations,  they  runs 
away,  but  they  will  not  work,  they  cannot 
learn,  they  will  not  fight;  you  will  never 
teach  them  anything  except  to  drink  and 
shout.  But  I  forgot ;  I  did  not  come  to 
argue,  I  came  to  shake  your  hand,'*  said 
the  old  lady,  with  a  touch  of  real  feel* 
ing.  "I  go  to-morrow;  Max  will  follow 
as  soon  as  he  has  despatched  his  work. 
He  will  come  after  me  if  you  do  not  de- 
tain him.  Caron,  my  old  friend,  I  am 
here  to  ask  this  of  you  —  do  not  keep  him 
from  me,  do  not  lead  him  into  dangers." 
Two  tearis  stood  in  her  little  gray  eyes, 
winking  with  emotion.  **  Would  that  you, 
too,  were  coming  into  safety,"  she  said ; 
•*that  you  were  coming  with  me  —  or  even 
with  Susanna  —  she  go  back  to  England, 
and  there  you  would  be  safe." 

"Will  you  come?''  Susanna  cried, 
blushing  up  eagerly.  "  Dear  Monsieur 
Caron  I  Jo  and  I  would,  oh  so  gladly ! 
bring  you  home  with  us.  Indeed  our 
house  is  always  open  to  you  —  any  time, 
any  day." 

The  old  man  looked  touched  and 
pleased  by  her  eagerness.  "  1  thank  you 
warmly,"  he  said,  "  but  my  work  is  here. 
Dear  lady,  what  would  you  think  of  me  if 
I  abandoned  it  —  my  ateliers^  my  employis^ 
my  half-finished  schemes?"  Then  he 
turned  to  Madame  du  Pare,  and  took  her 
old  brown  hand  in  his  with  the  same 
gentle,  courtly  respect  that  he  might  have 
shown  to  a  primate,  to  a  beautiful  lady. 
**  You  must  trust  me  as  you  have  always 
done  hitherto,"  he  said.  "  Max  shall  run 
00  danger  if  I  can  help  it  —  none  that  I 


do  not  share  myself,*'  and  as  he  spoke  a 
bright  and  almost  paternal  look  was  in  his 
face.  *'Only  you  must  remember,"  he 
added  gravely,  "  there  are  some  chances 
which  an  honest  man  must  face  in  times 
like  these,  and  Max  is  an  honest  man." 

His  words  struck  Susy;  they  reminded 
her  of  her  own  talk  with  Du  Pare. 

Madame  turned  red,  snorted,  jerked, 
tried  to  speak,  failed,  choked.  "  Where 
is  Madeleine  ?  "  she  said  at  last.  "  I  will 
ask  Madeleine  for  some  sugar  and  water," 
and  she  left  the  room  very  quickly. 

Caron  shook  his  head  gently  as  he 
looked  after  her;  then  he  turned  his  blue 
eyes  on  Susanna,  who  stood  silent  with 
her  pale  face.  Still  without  speaking 
Caron  went  to  a  table,  opened  a  drawer, 
and  came  slowly  back  to  her,  holding  a 
packet  in  his  band. 

"  I  have  something  to  ask  of  you,"  he 
said.  "It  has  just  occurred  to  me  that  \ 
have  some  papers  here  which  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  of  in  a  place  of  safety.  Will 
you  take  them  back  to  England  with  you? 
and  if  anything  should  happen  to  me  send 
for  Max,  and  he  will  know  what  to  do  with 
them.  They  are  papers  relating  to  my 
works,"  he  added,  "and  some  private 
memoranda  for  my  friend  Max.  I  left  an- 
other  parcel  in  ray  old  lodging  in  the 
Brompton  Road  with  Mrs.  Barry,"  he 
added,  smiling.  **It  is  only  an  unfin- 
ished article  about  my  society,  but  Max 
may  like  to  finish  it  some  day." 

Susy  knew  that  for  some  time  past 
Caron  had  been  trying  to  apply  his  social- 
ism to  his  paper-mills,  and  that  be  had 
turned  the  whole  concern  into  a  company, 
of  which  the  shareholders  were  the  work- 
men themselves.  It  was  a  society  con- 
ducted on  the  same  plan  as  that  of  Leclair, 
which  had  proved  so  successful.  The 
workmen  gave  zeal,  care,  thrift,  as  their 
share  of  the  capital;  Caron  administered 
the  whole,  and  re-invested  the  profits  in 
graduated  shares  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

"You  have  heard  of  my  factories,"  be 
said  to  Susy.  "  Do  you  know  the  story  of 
the  slave  who  fell  with  the  bowl  of  grain, 
and  of  the  swallows  who  fiew  to  fetch  each 
other  to  share  and  share  alike  ?  My  work- 
people are  my  swallows^  and  if  anything 
were  to  happen  to  me,  Max  must  be  able 
to  supply  them  with  grain.  Do  not  look 
distressed,  my  dear  lady,"  said  the  old 
man,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  '*  death 
must  come  to  us  all.  I  care  not  by  what 
name  it  comes ;  but  I  want  to  know  that 
my  children  are  provided  for.  I  know 
that  I  can  trust  you,  and  for  the  present 
will  you  keep  my  little  confidence  ?  " 
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**You  know  you  can  trust  me,"  Susy 
said  with  a  sigh,  and  as  she  spoke  Madame 
came  back  with  hurried  steps  and  with  red 
eyes.  ''Well  then,  good-bye,  Monsieur 
Caron.  Madeleine  gave  roe  all  I  wanted," 
cried  the  old  lady.    **  Come,  Susy,  come." 

Caron  followed  them  in  silence  to  the 
door.  ** Good-bye,  good-bye;  take  care 
of  yourself,  Monsieur  Caron,"  Madame 
kept  repeating,  as  she  stumped  down 
stairs. 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 
PAST  THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  ROCH. 

They  came  away  into  the  street  again, 
and  walked  in  silence  for  a  time.  Madame 
went  ahead,  incoherently  grunting  and 
grumbling  to  herself,  quieting  down  by 
degrees,  and  finding  some  comfort  in 
checking  ofiE  her  many  plans  upon  her  fin- 
jl^ers.  **  Luncheon,  necessaries  for  the 
journey,  a  carriage  to  be  commanded,  then 
the  omnibus,  and  so  home."  They  crossed 
the  bridge  and  went  into  the  Tuileries 
Gardens.  The  first  thing  that  struck  them 
was  that  the  sentries  had  been  changed 
since  they  passed  before.  Two  hideous 
little  men,  with  straw  in  their  boots,  were 
keeping  guard,  and  as  they  crossed  each 
other  in  their  zigzagging  lines  they  occa- 
sionally stopped  and  whispered  together. 
A  dirty-looking  officer,  with  a  calico  sash 
tied  round  his  waist,  came  strutting  up, 
and  rebuked  the  sentries  in  a  loud,  fa- 
miliar voice.  Many  people  were  about, 
staring  at  the  strange-looking  soldiers  es- 
tablished in  the  customary  places.  Most 
of  the  shops  seemed  to  have  put  up  their 
abutters  again.  Madame's  purchases  pre- 
occupied her,  and  she  crossed  the  street 
to  one  of  the  few  shops  which  still  re- 
mained open.  Just  as  she  came  up  to  the 
counter,  the  shopwoman  suddenly  put 
down  the  handful  of  things  she  was  fold- 
ing away  and  looked  at  the  door.  There 
was  a  crowd  of  voices  outside,  a  murmur 
rather  than  a  cry ;  one  or  two  people  came 
rushing  by  the  swinging  glass  door ;  a  man 
burst  in,  whispered  something  across  the 
counter,  and  the  woman,  with  a  pale, 
scared  face,  turned  to  Madame. 

**  They  are  shooting  down  the  people  in 
the  Place  Vend6me,"  she  said  quietly; 
**  we  must  put  up  our  shutters.  Will  you 
remain?" 

**0h,  no,  no!  Let  us  go  home  to 
mamma«"  cried  Susy,  running  to  the  door 
with  a  first  terrified  impulse  of  flight,  and 
in  an  instant  she  and  Madame  found  them- 
selves one  of  a  tide  of  human  beings  run- 
ning along  the  street.    A  minute  brought 


them  to  the  turning  up  the  Rue  St.  Roch, 
that  narrow  defile  where,  near  a  ceotury 
before,  the  young  Napoleon,  dictator,  bad 
ordered  his  troops  to  fire  on  the  mob; 
along  which  the  young  communicants  had 
crowded  that  day  last  year.  Susy  thought 
of  it,  even  at  that  moment,  flying  with  the 
flying  stream  —  children,  women  in  their 
mourning  dresses,  couples  arm-io-arm. 
An  omnibus,  turning  out  of  its  way  io  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli,  began  madly  galloping  op 
the  steep  ascent,  along  which  every  door, 
every  shop,  seemed  closed  already,  where- 
as the  great  church  gates  flew  open  wide, 
and  something  like  a  black  wave  of  people 
came  sweeping  down  the  great  flight  of 
steps  into  the  street  below,  flowing  and 
mingling  with  the  crowd.  One  or  two 
people  were  standing  outside  their  doors, 
watching  this  flight. 

**  Let  us  get  out  of  the  crowd,*  said 
Madame  coolly,  as  she  hurried  along. 
"  Once  across  out  of  the  Rue  St.  Hooor^ 
we  shall  be  safe  enough.** 

Susanna  in  those  few  moments  of  tine 
seemed  to  see  more  of  life  than  in  as 
many  years  of  an  ordinary  existence. 
The  people  running,  the  groups  rallying, 
the  terrined  women  dragging  their  children 
into  shelter.  She  saw  a  group  of  hateful 
young  dandies  leaning  over  a  balcony  with 
opera-glasses  in  their  gloved  hands,  and 
laughing  at  the  diverting  sight  of  fellow- 
citizens  flying  for  their  lives.  She  saw  a 
man  in  plain  clothes  suddenly  attack  a 
little  man  in  a  National  Guard's  uniform, 
clutch  at  him  by  the  collar,  with  an  oath: 
**Ah,  you  hide  away  in  your  shops  and 
corners,  and  this  is  why  we  are  abandoned 
to  these  wretches!"  cries  the  assailant 
Then  a  few  steps  further  on,  a  door  bursts 
open,  a  middle-aged  man,  dressed  in  the 
uniform  of  the  National  Guard  and  evi- 
dently prepared  for  action,  sallies  forth, 
to  be  as  suddenly  dragged  back  by  one  oi 
those  huge  and  powerful  m/g?reslor  which 
Paris  is  famous.  **Do  you  think  that  I 
shall  let  you  go  ?  "  she  shrieks*  as  she 
hurls  her  husband  back,  and  tbe  door 
bangs  upon  the  struggling  pair.  As  thej 
were  crossing  tbe  Rue  St.  Hooor^  Ma- 
dame said  '*  Ah  !  '*  in  a  peculiar  voice,  and 
a  couple  of  bullets  whistled  by.  Tbe  in- 
surgents were  still  firing  from  their  t)arn- 
cade  at  the  unarmed  masses,  at  the  for- 
midable children,  the  dangerous  nors^ 
maids  and  servant  girls.  Once  across  tbt 
Rue  St.  Honors,  as  Madame  said,  they 
were  in  coniparative  safely;  bat  one  nort 
alarm  was  reserved  for  them.  Io  it* 
street  leading  to  the  Boulevard  they  ^^' 
I  denly  found  themselves  ttuTooiided  t? 
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lo   a   inonieDl   thejr   saw   that  ]  he   did   not   get   home  before  ihey  left." 
~     ~~'  'nsurgents,  but  National    The  carriage  was  ordered  at  live  o'clock, 


Guards  belonging  to  the  party  of  ordi 
with  broad  blue  saahes  round  ibeir  waists. 
One  of  Ihcm,  a  big,  fair  young  roan, 
■lopped  short,  and  stamped  his  loot  in 
lurious  helpless  ra^e  and  indignation  as 
he  looked  up  at  the  iounginK  young  men  In 
the  balcony  overhead.  »The  country  in 
-"-   and  not  one  of  you  cowards     "     " 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
FUNERALIA. 


call."  he 
Ihem  wiih  impoiei 

said  lomeihing,  pointed  somewhere,  and 
the  little  band  hurried  00,  glittering, 
clanking,  helpless  against  the  great  catas- 


trophe. 

On  the  Boulevards  everything  was  quiet 
and  silent.  The  place  seemed  almost  de- 
serted ;  a  few  people  were  resting  on  the 
benches,  the  sun  shone,  the  surly  women 
were  selling  their  newspapers  in  the  little 
kiosks,  upon  which  the  various  placards 
and  appeals  of  the  day  were  fluttering. 
Susy  saw  one  despairing  cry  from  a  friend 
of  order  headed  — 
■■  Liberty,  Fraternity,  Equality, 
"  I  appeal  to  (he  manhood,  to  the  patri- 
otism of  the  population,  lo  those  desiring 
iraoquillity  and  respect  for  law.  Time 
presses ;  a  barrier  is  absolutely  needed  to 
stem  the  tide  of  revolution;  let  all  good 
ciliiena  give  me  their  support. 

'■{Signed)    A.  Bonne, 

Alongside  of  this,  and  indefinitely  multi- 
plied, were  the  Federal  manifestos  in  their 
official  lypie  and  paper :  — 

"  Citizens !  the  day  of  the  18th  of  March 
will  be  known  lo  posterity  as  the  day  of 
the  justice  of  (he  people!  The  govern- 
ment has  fallen,  the  entire  army,  rejecting 
the  crime  of  fratricide,  has  joined  in  one 
cry  of  *  Liong  live  the  Republic,  long  live 
the  National  Garde!'  No  more  divis- 
ioDS ;    perfect  unity,  absolute  liberty  are 

iste  your  time 
ies  Madame  ; 
"here  is  our  omnibus."  And  as  she 
■poke  she  hailed  a  yellow  omnibus  that 
was  quietly  jogging  in  the  direction  of 
Neuilly. 

Everything  was  as  usual  when  they  got 
back  to  the  villa,  but  Susy  found  to  her 
dismay  that  Jo  was  siill  away.  Max  came 
in  almost  immediately  after  them;  he 
seemed  to  have  been  chiefly  concerned 
for  their  safely. 

"Jo  could  take  care  of  himself,"  be  said. 
"  Ha  must  follow  them  later  in  the  day  if  | 
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There  was  a  great  deal  to  be  done  be- 
^d, shaking  his  list  at  fere  the  time  which  Susanna  had  agreed 
An  olderofficer  1  jpon  with  Max,  when  her  mother  was  to 
■    "  "■    be  removed  into  Paris.     Everything  had 

10  be  quietly  prepared;  but  the  boxes 
were  packed,  and  all  was  in  readiness  at 
The  time  appointed.  Adolphe  was  outside 
wailing  to  help  lo  carry  Mrs.  Marney  in 
his  strong,  maimed  arms.  Susy  anxiously 
came  and  went,  looking  out  for  the  car- 
riage. She  gathered  a  last  bunch  of  lilac 
and  brought  it  up  to  her  mother's  room. 
She  (ell  her  heart  sink  as  she  thought  of 
the  pain  she  must  give. 

"Let  me  tie  the  flowers  up  for  you," 
cried  Denise,  meeting  her  In  the  doorway, 
and  anxious  to  show  her  good-will. 

"  Susy,"  said  Mrs.  Marney,  as  her 
daughter  came  into  the  room,  followed  by 
Uenise  carrying  the  lilac,  "come  and  sit 
me,  dear.     Mieliae'  ' 


He 


ning  a 


She 


spoke  genliyi   a   very  sweet   expressioi 

"When  was' he  here,  mamma?"  said 
Susy,  surprised.  "  1  have  only  been  away 
a  few  minutes."  And  then  in  a  moment 
she  knew  ihat  it  was  all  a  sick  womau'i 
lialluci  nation. 

"  He  left  as  you  came  into  the  room. 
He  wanted  to  see  me.  He  came  and 
stood  by  my  bedside,"  said  Mrs.  Marney. 
"  Be  comes  when  1  am  alone.  I  tell  him 
he  must  not  neglect  his  work  for  me  ;  and 
lie  knows  I  like  him  to  come." 

Her  expression  was  so  sweet,  so  strange, 
that  Susy  was  slill  more  frightened  —she 
look  her  mother's  hand  ;  it  was  very  cold. 

"How  sweet  those  lilacs  arc  I  Mrs. 
Marney  went  on.  "The  hot  weather  is 
here;  I  have  been  thinking  the  boys  will 
be  wanting  their  summer  clothes.  Susy, 
will  you  see  to  them  when  you  go  back  i 
Von  must  not  stop  away  any  longer  with 
me,  dear.  It  is  a  rest  to  my  heart  to  koow 
my  boys  are  in  your  care." 

Susanna   could  not  speak.     She  heard 

the  wheels  stop  at  the  gate  outside,  and 

thought  ol  tearing  her  dying  mother 


way  St 


tel,s 


,ly  she  fell,  whatever  happened, 
Mrs.  Marney  roust  be  leFt  in  peace.  It 
was  at  this  moment  that  the  door  opened, 
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and  Du  Pare  came  in  quietly,  foUonred  by 
Adolphe,  prepared  to  carry  the  poor  lady 
away.  Susy  put  up  a  warning  hand  as 
they  approached. 

Mrs.  Marney  smiled,  seeing  Max. 
•*  Ah,  Max,'*  she  said,  "  have  you  come  for 
us  ?  Take  her  away ;  take  care  of  her.  I 
have  no  strength  to  go  with  you,  my  dears. 
I  shall  stay  quiet  now,  Susy,"  she  said, 
putting  out  her  hand.  As  Susy  caught 
her  in  her  arms  she  gave  a  deep  sigh,  and 
her  head  fell  upon  Susy's  shoulder.  Max 
sprang  to  the  bedside. 

"  She  is  gone ! "  said  Adolphe,  in  a 
whisper.    "  Poor  lady  1  poor  lady ! " 

She  was  quiet  at  last,  lying  with  closed 
eyes,  with  her  hands  crossed  above  the 
heart  which  ached  no  more.  Susanna 
had  sat  all  night  long  by  her  mother's  bed. 
She  had  ceased  to  weep  when  morning 
came.  She  sat  almost  as  quiet  as  her 
dead  mother.  Only  yesterday,  as  it 
seemed  to  her,  she  had  watched  by  an- 
other death-bed.  Here  again  the  awful 
hand  had  come  across  her  path,  dividing 
those  living  still  from  those  who  had  lived. 
Susy  was  a  child  to  no  one  any  more  —  all 
her  past,  all  her  childhood  was  gone. 
The  room  was  in  order.  Madame  and 
Denise  had  helped  to  put  it  straight ; 
there  were  more  flowers  out  of  the  garden, 
a  mass  of  spring  blossoms,  which  Max 
had  brought  to  the  door  in  his  arms  and 
given  to  his  mother.  Everything  was  put 
straight  forever.  There  would  be  no  more 
work  done,  though  the  work-basket  was 
still  heaped;  no  more  travelling,  though 
Mary's  boxes  were  packed  ;  no  more  talks, 
no  more  troubles.  Marney's  strange  trade 
of  pen  and  ink,  bad  travelled  elsewhere  ; 
so  had  the  cheerful  noises  and  shouts  of 
the  little  boys  that  she  had  so  loved  to 
hear.  Mary  wanted  nothing  any  more. 
She  had  longed  for  her  husband,  and  she 
had  seen  him,  though  he  had  not  come  to 
her;  her  daughter  was  by  her  side  and 
held  her  hand,  and  death  cannot  seem 
anything  but  peaceful  to  a  mother  with 
her  child  to  tend  her  to  the  end. 

A  sort  of  altercation  on  the  landing  out- 
side seemed  strangely  at  variance  with 
the  stillness  of  the  room.  Madame's  in- 
dignant  **Ohl  no,  no,  you  cannot  pass 
like  that,"  aroused  Mrs.  Dymond.  She 
went  to  the  door  and  opened  it  quietly. 
**  What  is  it  ? "  she  said  as  she  did  so, 
and,  not  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she 
came  face  to  face  with  Marney,  heated, 
excited  — strangely  excited. 

**  I  have  travelled  all  night,  and  this  old 
devil  would  keep  me  away  from  my  poor 


Polly,"  he  cried.  "She  wants  me,  alive 
or  dead,  my  poor,  poor  Polly !  and  that  is 
why  I  am  here,"  he  went  on.  **  D*ye 
hear,  Mrs.  Dymond  ?  For  all  your  money 
and  grandeur,  ye  didn't  love  your  husband 
as  your  mother  loved  roe.  Don't  bear 
malice  I  "  he  cried  more  and  more  wildly. 
"You  can  give  me  a  kiss,  though  yoa 
always  hated  me,"  and  be  caught  Susy  io 
his  arms,  and  then  pushed  her  roughly 
awa^,  and  went  up  to  the  coffin  with  a 
reeling  step.  "Polly!"  he  said,  "why 
didn't  you  wait  for  me?  —  you  knew  I 
should  come  if  1  could  !  Ah  !  it's  the  first 
time  you  ever  failed  me,  my  poor  girl  \  1 
travelled  all  night.  I  could  not  have  got 
through  the  night  but  for  a  dram,"  be 
cried  excitedly. 

While  he  was  still  speaking  thus  inco- 
herently, standing  by  the  coffin,  the  sound 
of  music  outside  came  into  the  room 
through  the  open  windows.  It  was  the 
funeral  march  of  a  military  band  following 
some  famous  patriot  to  bis  grave.  To 
Susy,  in  her  highly  strung  condition,  the 
sound  seemed  almost  supernatural.  She 
laid  her  hand  on  Marney's  arm,  then, 
with  one  look  at  her  mother's  face,  she 
burst  into  tears,  and  went  out  of  the  room. 
She  met  Max  on  the  stairs  hurrying  up 
with  a  pale  face ;  the  thought  of  her  trou- 
ble  quite  unnerved  him. 

**  My  mother  sent  me  for  yoo,"  be  said. 
"Is  Marney  there?  Has  he  frightened 
you  ?  " 

She  put  her  band  to  her  head.  **  No," 
she  said,  "but  I  cannot  stay  with  him 
alone." 

They  could  hear  him  walking  up  and 
down  excitedly,  talking  and  calling  pite- 
ouhly  for  some  one  to  come  to  him.  Then 
the  steps  ceased,  the  music  went  dying  op 
the  street,  other  steps  came  soonatog  oo 
the  wooden  stairs.  Madame's  friend,  the 
young  undertaker  and  his  man,  catoe 
tramping  up  the  wooden  stairs,  and  all  tbe 
dreary  preparations  for  the  funeral  vcot 
on. 

The  patriot's  procession,  meanwhile, 
travelled  on  its  way,  tbe  car,  covered  wiib 
flags,  slowly  winding  through  tbe  streets 
of  Paris ;  people  looked  on  or  fell  into  its 
train.  For  two  hours  it  paraded  tbas, 
amid  cries  and  shouts,  and  in  time  to  tbs 
beat  of  the  muffled  drums  and  to  tbe 
crashing  music  of  a  band  which  was  coo- 
ducted,  so  it  was  said,  by  the  great  Be^ 
geret  himself.  It  was  late  in  tbe  afternoon 
before  it  reached  the  gates  of  Mootmar- 
tre,  where  the  women  were  selling  tber 
wreaths  and  immorielUs*    Tbe  great  U- 
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neral  had  hardly  passed  on  its  way  when 
a  second  humble  procession  appeared  —  a 
bier,  drawn  by  a  single  horse,  and  driven 
by  Madame's  friend,  the  young  under- 
taker, followed  by  a  carriage  with  some 
travelling-cases  on  the  top.  Marney  was 
sitting  on  the  box  by  the  driver  of  the 
carriage;  Madame  du  Pare,  her  son,  and 
her  servant  and  Susanna  were  inside. 
The  carriage  drew  up  by  the  roadway ; 
Adolphe,  who  had  come  upon  the  bier, 
now  joined  them,  and  they  all  passed  in 
together  along  an  avenue  of  graves  and 
lilacs.  The  place  was  looking  beautiful 
in  the  setting  sunlight  —  for  miles  around 
they  could  see  the  country  lighted  by  its 
rays.  They  came  to  the  quiet  corner 
where  poor  Mary's  grave  had  been  dug 
under  the  golden  branches  of  an  acacia 
tree.  As  they  all  stood  by  the  open  grave, 
united  together  for  the  last  time  by  their 
common  feeling  for  the  woman  who  was 
gone,  the  muffled  drums  and  funeral 
strains  from  the  patriot's  grave  still 
reached  them  from  a  distance.  When 
Mary  Marney  was  laid  to  her  last  rest, 
and  the  prayers  were  over,  the  officiating 
clergyman  turned  aside,  pulling  ofiE  his 
surplice  and  carrying  it  on  his  arm,  and 
went  and  mingled  with  the  crowd  round 
about  the  hero's  grave.  The  end  of  his 
funeral  eulogiura  was  being  pronounced 
—  his  last  words  had  been  *'Vivg  la  Com- 
mune !^^  said  a  man  in  a  black  tail  coat 
and  a  red  sash,  and  suddenly  all  the  peo- 
ple round  about  took  up  the  cry.  Susy 
heard  them  cheering  as  she  stood  by  her 
mother's  grave;  she  was  still  very  calm, 
awe-stricken,  and  silent;  she  had  stayed 
alone  after  the  others  had  all  gone  on. 
When  she  reached  the  iron  gales  by  which 
they  had  come  in,  she  found  her  step- 
father waiting  for  her.  His  hat  was  over 
his  eyes;  it  may  have  been  the  light  of 
the  setting  sun  which  dazzled  him.  He 
did  not  look  round,  but  he  spoke  as  she 
came  up  to  him. 

"  You  will  go  and  see  the  boys  and  tell 
them,"  he  said.  "  1  know  that  for  her 
sake  you  will  be  a  good  friend  to  them. 
As  for  me,  do  not  fear  that  1  shall  trouble 
you.  You  can  write  to  the  office  if  you 
have  anything  to  say.  I  will  send  remit- 
tances from  time  to  time." 

**  Do  you  wish  me  to  take  care  of  the 
boys  altogether  ?  "  Susy  asked. 

"Just  as  you  like,"  said  he,  turning 
away  with  a  sigh.  **  Your  mother  would 
have  wished  it  so.  You  are  more  fit  than 
I  am."  A  minute  more  and  he  was  gone. 
It  was  the  last  time  they  ever  met.  Susy 
parted  from  him  with   something   more 


like  charity  in  her  heart  than  she  could 
have  believed  possible.  He  had  made  no 
professions,  he  had  left  his  boys  in  her 
charge ;  and  while  Susy  had  Dermy  and 
Mikey  to  care  for  she  still  seemed  able 
to  do  something  for  her  mother.  Madame 
du  Pare,  who  had  stood  waiting  a  little 
way  off,  now  also  came  up  to  take  leave. 

**  I,  too,  must  say  farewell,  my  child," 
said  the  old  lady  with  some  solemnity; 
*'  I  can  delay  no  longer,  and  you  are  re- 
turning to  your  home.  My  son  will  see 
you  off.  Ah  !  Susy,  we  shall  miss  you 
sorely." 

Susy  could  not  speak ;  she  bowed  her 
head,  took  her  old  friend's  hand  in  hers, 
and  suddenly  flinging  her  arms  round  her 
neck  she  burst  into  tears. 

**  God  bless  you,  my  dear  child.  Write 
very  soon  and  tell  me  of  yourself,  of  your 
safe  return,"  said  the  old  lady.  Then 
looking  about  for  the  coachman,  **  Ah  I  it 
is  insupportable  !  That  man  is  not  there. 
I  shall  miss  my  train;"  and  Madame, 
with  renewed  animation,  trotted  off  to- 
wards the  crowd.  She  came  back  a  min- 
ute afterwards,  followed  by  the  coachman 
and  her  friend  the  undertaker.  Max  and 
Adolphe  arrived  at  the  same  minute  with 
a  second  carriage  for  Susanna,  which  they 
had  been  in  search  of.  As  the  undertaker 
helped  Madame  into  the  carriage,  there 
came  a  parting  cheer  from  the  friends  of 
the  fallen  patriot. 

**  Listen  to  them,"  said  the  man,  shut- 
ting the  door  with  a  ban^,  '*as  if  it  wert 
not  better  to  die  one's  proper  natural 
death  (sa  belle  mort  naturelle)  than  to  be 
shot  and  shouted  over  like  this!'*  Max 
had  delayed  a  moment  to  say  a  word  to 
Susanna. 

•*  I  must  see  my  mother  off,"  he  said. 
**  It  is  more  than  likely  you  may  find  the 
Neuilly  road  blocked  up ;  if  you  cannot 
get  home,  drive  to  this  address,  and  wait 
tilt  I  come,"  and  he  wrote  something  on  a 
card  and  gave  her  a  key.  '*It  is  the 
house  to  which  I  hoped  you  might  have 
taken  her  for  safety,  it  is  that  of  a  friend; 
you  will  find  no  one  there,"  he  added. 

Susy  was  anxiously  hoping  to  get  back 
and  to  find  Jo  at  the  villa,  but  when  they 
reached  the  Avenue  de  Neuilly,  she  found 
that  Max's  warning  was  well  advised. 
The  way  was  impassable,  a  barrier  had 
been  erected ;  the  Federals  had  estat> 
lished  themselves  ;  it  was  hopeless  to  try 
to  return  to  the  villa. 

**  Don't  fear,  Madame,  I  will  get  through 
the  line,"  said  Adolphe,  seeing  her  look  of 
disappointment.  **  I  will  find  Mr.  Jo  and 
bring  you  news  of  him  later."    And  when 
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Susy  faintly  exclaimed,  '*  I  show  them  my 
hands,  and  they  always  let  me  pass/'  said 
the  poor  fellow  laughinj;^  ruefully,  and  be- 
fore she  could  say  another  word  he  was 
gone. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century* 
DAWN  OF  CREATION  AND  OF  WORSHIP. 

REPLY  TO  DR.   REVILLE. 

Among  recent  works  on  the  origin  and 
history  of  religions  by  distinguished  au- 
thors, a  somewhat  conspicuous  place  may 
be  awarded  to  the  *'  Prol^gom^nes  de 
I'Hisloire  des  Religions,"  by  Dr.  R^ville, 
professor  in  the  College  of  France,  and 
Hibbert  lecturer  in  1884.  The  volume 
has  been  translated  into  English  by  Mr. 
Squire,  and  the  translation  *  comes  forth 
with  all  the  advantage,  and  it  is  great, 
which  can  be  conferred  by  an  introduction 
from  the  pen  of  Professor  Max  Miiiler. 
It  appears,  if  I  may  presume  to  speak  of 
it,  to  be  characterized,  among  other  mer- 
its, by  marked  ingenuity  and  acuteness, 
breadth  of  field,  great  felicity  of  phrase, 
evident  candor  of  intention,  and  abundant 
courtesy. 

Whether  its  contents  are  properly 
placed  as  prolegomena  may  at  once  be 
questioned  ;  for  surely  the  proper  ofRce 
of  prolegomena  is  to  present  prelimina- 
ries, and  not  results.  Such  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  aim  of  this  work.  It  starts  from 
assuming  the  subjective  origin  of  all  reli- 
gions, which  are  viewed  as  so  many  an- 
swers to  the  call  of  a  strong  human  appe- 
tite for  that  kind  of  food,  and  are  examined 
as  the  several  varieties  of  one  and  the 
same  species.  The  conclusions  of  oppos- 
ing inquirers,  however,  are  not  left  to  be 
confuted  by  a  collection  of  facts  and  testi- 
monies drawn  from  historical  investiga- 
tion, but  are  thrust  out  of  the  way  before- 
hand in  the  preface  (for,  after  all,  prolego- 
mena can  be  nothing  but  a  less  homely 
phrase  for  a  preface).  These  inquirers 
are  so  many  pretenders,  who  have  ob- 
structed the  passage  of  the  rightful  heir 
to  his  throne,  and  they  are  to  be  put  sum- 
marily out  of  the  way,  as  disturbers  of  the 
public  peace.  The  method  pursued  ap- 
pears to  be  not  to  allow  the  facts  and  argu- 
ments to  dispose  of  them,  but  to  condemn 
them  before  the  cause  is  heard.  I  do  not 
know  how  to  reconcile  this  method  with 
Dr.   Rdville*s   declaration    that  he    aims 

•  Jo  his  **  Prolegomena  to  the  History  of  Religions." 
My  references  throughout  are  lo  the  translation  by  Mr. 
Squire  (Williams  and  Norgate,  1884). 


(p.  vi )  at  proceeding  in  a  **  strictly  scien- 
t'fic  spirit.'*  It  might  be  held  that  such  a 
spirit  required  the  regular  presentation  of 
the  evidence  before  the  delivery  of  the 
verdict  upon  it.  In  any  case  I  venture  to 
observe  that  these  are  not  truly  prolego- 
mena, but  epile^ofdena  to  a  history  of  reli- 
gions not  yet  placed  before  us. 

The  first  enemv  whom  Dr.  R^ville  de- 
spatches  is  M.  de  Bonald,  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  doctrine  that  **in  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  human  race  the  creative 
power  revealed  to  the  first  men  by  super- 
natural means  the  essential  principles  of 
religious  truth,''  together  with  '*  language 
and  even  the  art  of  writing"  (pp.  35,  36). 

In  passing.  Dr.  R^ville  observes  that 
**the  religious  schools,  which  maintain 
the  truth  of  a  primitive  revelation,  are 
guided  by  a  very  evident  theological  in- 
terest"  {ibid.)\  the  Protestant,  to  fortify 
the  authority  of  the  Bible ;  and  the  Roman 
Catholic,  to  prop  the  infallibility  of  the 
Church. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  doctrine 
of  a  primitive  revelation  tends  to  fortify 
the  authority  of  religion.  But  is  it  not 
equally  true,  and  equally  obvious,  that 
the  denial  of  a  primitive  revelation  tends 
to  undermine  it?  and,  if  so,  might  it  not 
be  retorted  upon  the  school  of  V)x,  R^ 
ville  that  the  schools  which  deny  a  primi- 
tive revelation  are  guided  by  a  very  evi- 
dent anti-theological  interests 

Against  this  antagonist  Dr.  R^ville  ob- 
serves, inter  alia  (p.  37),  that  an  appeal  to 
the  supernatural  is  per  se  inadmissible; 
that  a  divine  revelation,  containing  the 
sublime  doctrines  of  the  purest  inspira- 
tion, given  to  man  at  an  age  indefinitely 
remote,  and  in  a  state  of  "absolute  igno- 
rance," is  "infinitely  hard"  to  imagine; 
that  it  is  not  favored  by  analogy  ;  and  that 
it  contradicts  all  that  we  know  of  prehis- 
toric man  (p.  40).  Thus  far  it  might  per- 
haps be  contended  in  reply  (1)  that  the 
preliminary  objection  to  the  supernatural 
is  a  pure  petitio  principiiy  and  wholly  re- 
pugnant to  "scientific  method;"  (2)  that 
it  is  not  inconceivable  that  revelation 
might  be  indefinitely  graduated,  as  well 
as  human  knowledge  and  condition  ;  (3) 
that  it  is  in  no  way  repugnant  to  analogy, 
if  the  greatest  master  of  analogy.  Bishop 
Butler,*  may  be  heard  upon  the  subject ; 
and  (4)  that  our  earliest  information  about 
the  races  from  which  we  are  least  remote, 
Aryan,  Semitic,  Accadian,  or  Egyptian, 
offers  no  contradiction  and  no  obstacle 
to  the  idea  of  their  having  received,  or 

*  Analogy,  p.  ii.,  ch.  iu,  %  a. 
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iDherited,   portions  of    some    knowledge 
divinely  revealed. 

But  I  do  not  now  enter  upon  these 
topics,  as  I  have  a  more  immediate  and 
defined  concern  with  the  work  of  Dr.  R^ 
ville. 

It  only  came  within  the  last  few  months 
to  my  knowledge  that,  at  a  period  when 
my  cares  and  labors  of  a  distinct  order 
were  much  too  absorbing  to  allow  of  any 
attention  to  archaeological  history,  Dr. 
R^ville  had  done  me  the  honor  to  select 
me  as  the  representative  of  those  writers 
who  find  warrant  for  the  assertion  of  a 
primitive  revelation  in  the  testimony  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

This  is  a  distinction  which  I  do  not  at 
^11  deserve;  first,  because  Dr.  R^ville 
might  have  placed  in  the  field  champions 
much  more  competent  and  learned*  than 
myself;  secondly,  because  I  have  never 
attempted  to  give  the  proof  of  such  a  war- 
rant. I  have  never  written  ex  professo 
on  the  subject  of  it;  but  it  is  true  that  in 
a  work  published  nearly  thirty  years  ago, 
when  destructive  criticism  was  less  ad- 
vanced than  it  now  is,  1  assumed  it  as  a 
thing  generally  received,  at  least  in  this 
country.  Upon  some  of  the  points,  which 
group  themselves  round  that  assumption, 
my  views,  like  those  of  many  other  in- 
quirers, have  been  stated  more  crudely  at 
an  early,  and  more  maturely  at  more  than 
one  later  period.  I  admit  that  variation 
or  development  imposes  a  hardship  upon 
critics,  notwithstanding  all  their  desire  to 
be  just;  especially,  may  1  say,  upon  such 
critics  as,  traversing  ground  of  almost 
boundless  extent,  can  hardly,  except  in 
the  rarest  cases,  be  minutely  and  closely 
acquainted  with  every  portion  of  it. 

1  also  admit  to  Dr.  Rdville,  and  indeed 
I  contend  by  his  side,  that  in  an  historical 
inquiry  the  authority  of  Scripture  cannot 
be  alleged  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  a 
primitive  revelation.  So  to  allege  it  is  a 
preliminary  assumption  of  the  supernat- 
ural, and  is  in  my  view  a  manifest  depart- 
ure from  the  laws  of  "scientific"  pro- 
cedure; as  palpable  a  departure,  may  I 
venture  to  say  ?  as  that  preliminary  exclu- 
sion of  the  supernatural  which  I  have 
already  presumed  to  notice.  My  own  of- 
fence, if  it  be  one,  was  of  another  charac- 
ter; and  was  committed  in  the  early  days 
of  Homeric  study,  when  my  eyes  perhaps 
were  dazzled  with  the  amazing  richness 
and  variety  of  the  results  which  reward 
all  close  investigation  of  the  text  of  Ho- 


•  I  will  only  name  one   of  the  most   recent,   Dr. 
Reuscb,  the  author  of  **  Bibel  und  Natur."    Bonn,  1876. 


mer,  so  that  objects  were  blurred  for  a 
time  in  my  view,  which  soon  came  to 
stanc^ore  clear  before  me. 

I  lad  better  perhaps  state  at  once  what 
my  contention  really  is.  It  is,  first,  that 
many  important  pictures  drawn,  and  indi- 
cations given,  in  the  Homeric  poems  sup- 
ply evidence  that  cannot  be  confuted  not 
only  of  an  ideal  but  of  an  historical  rela- 
tionship to  the  Hebrew  traditions,  (i)  and 
mainly,  as  they  are  recorded  in  the  book 
of  Genesis ;  (2)  as  less  authentically  to  be 
gathered  from  the  later  Hebrew  learning; 
and  (3)  as  illustrated  from  extraneous 
sources.  Secondly,  any  attempt  to  ex- 
pound the  Olympian  mythology  of  Homer 
by  simple  reference  to  a  solar  theory,  or 
even  to  nature  worship  in  a  larger  sense, 
is  simply  a  plea  for  a  verdict  against  the 
evidence.  It  is  also  true  that  I  have  an 
unshaken  belief  in  a  divine  revelation,  not 
resting  on  assumption,  but  made  obliga- 
tory upon  me  by  reason.  But  I  hold  the 
last  of  these  convictions  entirely  apart 
from  the  others,  and  I  derived  the  first 
and  second  not  from  preconception,  of 
which  I  had  not  a  grain,  but  from  the  po- 
ems themselves,  as  purely  as  I  derived 
my  knowledge  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
from  Thucydides  or  his  interpreters. 

The  great  importance  of  this  conten- 
tion I  do  not  deny.  I  have  produced  in 
its  favor  a  great  mass  of  evidence,  which, 
as  far  as  I  have  seen,  there  has  been  no 
serious  endeavor,  if  indeed  any  endeavor, 
to  repel.  Y^x.  Rdville  observes  that  my 
views  have  been  subjected  to  **  very  pro- 
found criticism"  by  Sir  G.  Cox  in  his 
learned  work  on  Aryan  mythology  (p.  41). 
That  is  indeed  a  very  able  criticism;  but 
it  is  addressed  entirely  to  the  statements 
of  my  earliest  Homeric  work.*  Now, 
apart  from  the  question  whether  those 
statements  have  been  rightly  understood 
(which  I  cannot  admit),  that  which  he  at- 
tacks is  beyond  and  outside  of  the  propo- 
sition which  I  have  given  above.  Sir  G. 
Cox  has  not  attempted  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion whether  there  was  a  primitive  revela- 
tion, or  whether  it  may  be  traced  in  Ho- 
mer. And  I  may  say  that  I  am  myself  so 
little  satisfied  with  the  precise  form  in 
which  my  general  conclusions  were  orig- 
inally clothed,  that  I  have  not  reprinted 
and  shall  not  reprint  the  work,  which  has 
become  very  rare,  only  appearing  now 
and  then  in  some  catalogue,  and  at  a  high 
price.  When  there  are  representatives 
living  and  awake,  why  disturb  the  ashes 


*  Studies  on  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age,  3  vols. 
Oxford,  X85S. 
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of  the  dead?  In  later  works,  reachio^ 
from  1865  to  1875,*  1  have  confessed  to 
the  modification  of  my  results,  anAhave 
stated  the  case  in  terms  which  ap&ir  to 
roe,  usinv  the  common  phrase,  to  b^hose 
yielded  by  the  legitimate  study  of  compar- 
ative religion.  But  why  should  those 
who  think  it  a  sound  method  of  compara- 
tive religion  to  match  together  the  Vedas, 
the  Norse  legends,  and  the  Egyptian  re- 
mains, think  it  to  be  no  process  of  com- 
parative religion  to  bring  together,  not 
vaguely  and  loosely,  but  in  searching  de- 
tail, certain  traditions  of  the  book  of  Gen- 
esis and  those  recorded  in  the  Homeric 
poems,  and  to  argue  that  their  resem- 
blances may  afford  proof  of  a  common 
origin,  without  any  anticipatory  assump- 
tion as  to  what  that  origin  may  be? 

It  will  hardly  excite  surprise,  after  what 
has  now  been  written,  when  I  say  I  am 
unable  to  accept  as  mine  any  one  of  the 
propositions  which  Dr.  Rdville  (pp.  41-2) 
affiliates  to  me.  (i)  I  do  not  hold  that 
there  was  a  *' systematic*' or  wilful  cor- 
ruption of  a  primitive  religion.  (2)  I  do 
not  hold  that  all  the  mythologies  are  due 
to  any  such  corruption  systematic  or  oth- 
erwise. (3)  I  do  not  hold  that  no  part 
of  them  sprang  out  of  the  deification  of 
natural  facts.  (4)  I  do  not  hold  that  the 
ideas  conveyed  in  the  book  of  Genesis, 
or  in  any  Hebrew  tradition,  were  devel- 
oped in  the  form  of  dogma,  as  is  said  bv 
Sir  G.  Cox,t  or  in  **six  great  doctrines" 
as  is  conceived  by  Dr.  Rdville;  and  (5)  I 
am  so  far  from  ever  having  held  that  there 
was  **  a  primitive  orthodoxy  "  revealed  to 
the  first  men  (p.  43)  that  I  have  carefully 
from  the  first  referred  not  to  developed 
doctrine,  but  to  rudimentary  indications 
of  what  are  now  developed  and  established 
truths.  So  that,  although  Dr.  R^ville 
asks  me  for  proof,  I  decline  to  supply 
proofs  of  what  I  disbelieve.  What  I  have 
supplied  proofs  of  is  the  appearance  in 
the  poems  of  a  number  of  traits,  incon- 
gruous in  various  degrees  with  their  im- 
mediate environment,  but  having  such 
marked  and  characteristic  resemblances 
to  the  Hebrew  tradition  as  to  require  of 
us,  in  the  character  of  rational  inquirers, 
the  admission  of  a  common  origin,  just  as 
the  markings,  which  we  sometimes  notice 
upon  the  coats  of  horses  and  donkeys,  are 
held  to  require  the  admission  of  their  re- 
lationship to  the  zebra. 

t  AddreM  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh  (Murray, 
1865);  Juveotus  Mundi  (Macmillan,  186S);  Primer  of 
Homer  (Macmillan,  1878);  especially  see  preface  to 
Juventus  Mundi,  p.  i. 

*  Aryan  Mythology,  vol.  L,  p.  15. 


It  thus  appears  that  Dr.  R^ville  has  dis» 
charged  his  pistol  in  the  air,  for  mj 
Homeric  propositions  involve  oo  assam(h 
tion  as  to  a  revelation  contained  in  the 
book  of  Genesis,  white  he  has  not  ex 
professo  contested  my  statements  of  ao 
historical  relationship  between  some  tra- 
ditions of  that  book  and  those  of  the 
Homeric  poems.  But  I  will  now  briefly 
examine  (i)  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  R^ 
ville  handles  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  (2) 
the  manner  in  which  he  undertakes,  bj 
way  of  specimen,  to  construe  the  mytbot 
ogy  of  Homer,  and  enlist  it,  by  compar- 
ison, in  the  support  of  his  system  of  inter- 
pretation. And  first  with  the  first-named 
of  these  two  subjects. 

Entering  a  protest  against  assigning  to 
the  book  **a  dictatorial  authority,"  that  is, 
I  presume,  against  its  containing  a  divioe 
revelation  to  anybody,  he  passes  on  to  ex* 
amine  its  contents.  It  contains,  he  sirs, 
scientific  errors,  of  which  (p.  42,  n)  he 
specifies  three.  His  charges  are  that  (i) 
it  speaks  of  the  heaven  as  a  solid  vaoU; 
(2)  it  places  the  creation  of  the  stars  after 
that  of  the  earth,  and  so  places  them  sole); 
for  its  use;  (3)  it  introduces  the  vegetable 
kingdom  before  that  kingdom  could  be 
subjected  to  the  action  of  solar  light  All 
these  condemnations  are  quietly  eouo* 
ciated  in  a  note,  as  if  they  were  subject  to 
no  dispute.     Let  us  see. 

As  to  the  first :  if  our  scholars  are  right 
in  their  judgment,  just  made  known  to  the 
world  by  the  recent  revision  of  the  OM 
Testament,  the  ** firmament"  is,  in  the 
Hebrew  original,*  not  a  solid  vault,  bat 
an  expanse.  As  to  the  second  (a)  it  is  *ei 
said  in  the  sacred  text  that  the  stars  were 
made  solely  for  the  use  of  the  earth ;  (^)  tt 
is  true  that  no  other  use  is  noentiooed. 
But  we  must  here  inquire  what  was  the 
purpose  of  the  narrative  ?  Not  to  rear 
cosmic  philosophers,  but  to  famish  ordi* 
nary  men  with  some  idea  of  what  the 
Creator  bad  done  in  the  way  of  providio^ 
for  them  a  home,  and  giving  them  a  place 
in  nature.  The  advantage  afforded  by  the 
stars  to  them  is  named  alone,  they  havto^ 
no  interest  in  any  other  purpose  forvbicb 
the  stars  may  exist. 

The  assertion  that  the  stars  are  staled 
to  have  been  **  created  "  after  the  earth  ii 
more  serious.  But  here  it  becomes  neces- 
sary first  of  all  to  notice  the  recital  io  tb>s 
part  of  the  indictment.  In  the  langaj«t 
of  Dr.  R^ville,  the  book  speaks  of  tM 
creation  of  the  stars  after  the  formitico 


•  The  arepeo/ta  of  the  Septuafint  is 
cooformity  with  ihe  Uebraw. 
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of  the  earth.  Now,  curiously  enough,  the 
book  says  nothing  either  of  the  **  forma- 
tion '*  of  the  earth,  or  of  the  **  creation  "  of 
the  stars.  It  says  in  its  first  line  that  **  in 
the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven 
and  the  earth."  It  says  further  on,*  **  he 
made  the  stars  also."  Can  it  be  urged 
that  this  is  a  fanciful  distinction  between 
creating  on  the  one  hand  and  making, 
forming,  or  fashioning  on  the  other? 
Dante  did  not  think  so,  for,  speaking  of 
the  divine  will,  he  says,  *— 

Ci6  ch*  ella  cria,  o  che  natura  face.t 

Luther  did  not  think  so,  for  he  uses  schuf 
in  the  first  verse,  and  machte  in  the  six- 
teenth. The  English  translators  and 
their  revisers  did  not  think  so,  for  they 
use  the  words  "created  "  and  "  made  "  in 
the  two  passages  respectively.  The  main 
question,  however,  is  what  did  the  author 
of  the  book  think,  and  what  did  he  intend 
to  convey?  The  LXX.  drew  no  distinc- 
tion, probably  for  the  simple  reason  that, 
as  the  idea  of  creation  proper  was  not 
familiar  to  the  Greeks,  their  language 
conveyed  no  word  better  than  poiein  to 
express  it,  which  is  also  the  proper  word 
for  fashioning  or  making.  But  the  He- 
brew, it  seems,  had  the  distinction,  and 
by  the  writer  of  Genesis  i.  it  has  been 
strictly,  to  Dr.  Rdville  I  might  almost  say 
scientifically,  followed.  He  uses  the  word 
"created "on  the  three  grand  occasions 
(i)  of  the  beginning  of  the  mighty  work 
(v.  i);  (2)  of  the  beginning  of  animal  life 
(v.  21)  "  And  God  created  great  whales," 
and  every  living  creature  that  peoples  the 
waters;  (3)  of  the  yet  more  important  be* 
ginning  ot  rational  and  spiritual  life;  "so 
God  created  man  in  his  own  image " 
(v.  27).  In  every  other  instance,  the  sim- 
ple command  is  recited,  or  a  word  imply- 
ing less  than  creation  is  employed. 

From  this  very  marked  mode  of  use,  it 
is  surely  plain  that  a  marked  distinction 
of  sense  was  intended  by  the  sacred 
writer.  I  will  not  attempt  a  definition  of 
the  distinction  further  than  this,  that  the 
one  phrase  points  more  to  calling  into  a 
separate  or  individual  existence,  the  other 
more  to  shaping  and  fashioning  the  con- 
ditions of  that  existence ;  the  one  to  quid^ 
the  other  to  quale.  Our  earth,  created  in 
V.  I,  undergoes  structural  change,  dif- 
ferent arrangement  of  material,  in  v.  9. 
After  this,  and  in  the  fourth  day,  comes 
not  the  original  creation,  but  the  location 
in  the  firmament,  of  the  sun  and  the  moon. 


•  Gen.  i.  16. 

t  Paradito  iii.  87. 


Of  their  ••  creation  "  nothing  particular 
has   been  said;  for  no   use,  palpable  to 
man,  was  associated  with  it  before  their 
perfect  equipment.     Does  it  not  seem  al- 
lowable to  suppose  that  in  the  "  heavens  "  * 
(v.  I),  of  which  after  the  first  outset  we 
hear  no  more,  were  included  the  h  avenly 
bodies?     In  any  case  what  is  afterwards 
conveyed  is  not  the  calling  into  existence 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  but  the  assignment 
to  them  of  a  certain  place  and  orbit  re- 
spectively, with  a  light-giving  power.     Is 
there  the  smallest  inconsistency  in  a  state- 
ment which  places  the  emergence  of  our 
land,  and  its  separation  from  the  sea,  and 
the  commencement  of  vegetable  life,  be- 
fore the  final  and  full  concentration  of  light 
upon   the  sun,  and  its  refiection  on  the 
moon  and  the  planets?     In  the  gradual 
severance  of  other  elements   would  not 
the  severance  of  the  luminous   body,  or 
force,  be  gradual  also?    And  why,  let  me 
ask  of  Dr.  Rdville,  as  there  would  plainly 
be  light  diffused   before  there  was  light 
concentrated,  why  may  not  that  light  dif- 
fused have  been   sufficient  for  the  pur- 
poses  of  vegetation  ?      There   was   soil, 
there  was  atmosphere,  there  was  moisture, 
there  was  light.     What  more  could  be  re- 
quired ?     Need   we  go  be^nd  our  con- 
stant experience  to  be  aware   that    the 
process  of  vegetation,  though  it  may  be 
suspended,  is  not  arrested,  when,  through 
the  presence  of  cloud  and  vapor,  the  sun's 
globe  becomes  to  us  invisible  ?    The  same 
observations    apply  to  the  light  of    the 
planets  ;  while  as  to  the  other  stars,  such 
as  were  then  perceptible   to  the   human 
eye,  we  know  nothing.    The  planets,  being 
luminous  bodies  only  through  the  action 
of  the  sun,  could  not  be  luminous  until 
such  a  degree  of  light,  or  of  light-force, 
was  accumulated  upon  or  in  the  sun,  as  to 
make  them  luminous,  instead  of  being 

silent  as  the  moon, 
When  she  deserts  the  night 
Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave.t 

Is  it  not  then  the  fact,  thus  far,  that  the  im- 
peachment of  the  book  has  fallen  to  the 
ground  ?  There  remains  to  add  only  one 
remark,  the  propriety  of  which  is,  I  think, 
indisputable.  Easy  comprehension  and 
impressive  force  are  the  objects  to  be 
aimed  at  in  a  composition  at  once  popular 

•  In  our  translation  and  in  the  recent  Revision,  the 
singular  is  used.  But  we  are  assured  that  the  Hebrew 
word  is  plural  (Bishop  of  Winchester  on  Genesis  i.  i 
in  the  Speaker's  Bible).  If  so  taken,  we  have  the  crea- 
tion, visible  to  us,  treated  conjointly  in  verses  1-5,  dis- 
tributively  in  verses  6-19 ;  surely  a  most  orderly  arrange- 
ment. 

t  Samson  Agonistes. 
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and  summary ;  but  these  cannot  always  be 
had  without  some  departure  from  accu- 
rate classification,  and  the  order  of  minute 
detail.  It  seems  much  more  easy  to  jus- 
tify the  language  of  the  opening  verses 
of  Genesis  than,  for  example,  the  conven- 
lent  usage  by  which  we  affirm  that  the 
sun  rises,  or  mounts  above  the  horizon, 
and  sets,  or  descends  below  it,  when  we 
know  perfectly  well  that  he  does  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  As  to  the  third 
charge  of  scientific  error,  that  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom  appeared  before  it  could  be 
subjected  to  the  action  of  solar  light,  it 
has  been  virtually  disposed  of.  If  the  light 
now  appropriated  to  the  sun  alone  was 
gradually  gathering  towards  and  round 
him,  why  may  it  not  have  performed  its 
proper  office  in  contributing  to  vegetation 
when  once  the  necessary  degree  of  sever- 
ance between  solid  and  fluid,  between  wet 
and  dry,  had  been  effected  ?  And  this  is 
just  what  had  been  described  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  firmament,  and  the  separa- 
tion of  land  from  sea. 

More  singular  still  seems  to  be  the  next 
observation  offered  by  Dr.  R^ville  in  his 
compound  labor  to  satisfy  his  readers,  first, 
that  there  is  no  revelation  in  Genesis,  and 
secondly  that,Jf  there  be,  it  is  one  which 
has  no  serious  or  relevant  meaning.  He 
comes  to  the  remarkable  expression  in  v. 
26,  **  Let  us  make  man  in  our  own  image." 
There  has,  it  appears,  been  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion  even  among  the  Jews  on 
the  meaning  of  this  verse.  The  Almighty 
addresses,  as  some  think,  his  own  powers ; 
as  others  think,  the  angels ;  others,  the 
earth;  other  writers,  especially,  as  it  ap-- 

Cears,  Germans,  have  understood  this  to 
e  a  plural  of  dignity,  after  the  manner  of 
kings.  Others,  of  the  rationalizing  school, 
conceive  the  word  Elohim  to  be  a  relic  of 
polytheism.  The  ancient  Christian  inter- 
preters,* from  the  apostle  Barnabas  on- 
wards, find  in  these  words  an  indication  of 
a  plurality  in  the  Divine  Unity.  Dr. 
Rdville  (p.  43)  holds  that  this  is  "  simply 
the  royal  plural  used  in  Hebrew  as  in 
many  other  languages,"  or  else,  **and 
more  probably,"  that  it  is  an  appeal  to  the 
Ben^  Elohim  or  angels.  But  is  not  this 
latter  meaning  a  direct  assault  upon  the 
supreme  truth  of  the  unity  of  God?  If 
be  chooses  the  former,  from  whence  does 
be  derive  his  knowledge  that  this  **  royal 
plural "  was  used  in  Hebrew  ?  Will  the 
royal  plural  account  for  (Geo.  iii.  22} 
'*  when  the  man  is  become  as  one  of  us  "? 

*  On  this  expression,  I  refer  again  to  the  commentary 
of  Bishop  Harold  Browne.  Bishop  Mant  supplies  an 
interesting  list  of  testimonies. 


and  would  George  the  Second,  if  sayiog 
of  Charles  Edward  "  the  roan  is  become 
as  one  of  us,"  have  intended  to  convey  a 
singular  or  a  plural  meaning?  Can  we 
disprove  the  assertion  of  Bishop  HaroM 
Browne,  that  this  plurality  of  dignity  is 
unknown  to  the  language  of  Scripture? 
And  further,  if  we  make  the  violent  as- 
sumption that  the  Christian  Church  with 
its  one  voice  is  wrong  and  Dr.  R^ville 
right,  and  that  the  words  were  not  meant 
to  convey  the  idea  of  plurality,  yet,  if  they 
have  been  such  as  to  lead  all  Christendom 
to  see  in  them  this  idea  through  eighteen 
hundred  years,  bow  can  he  bt  sore  that 
they  did  not  convey  a  like  signification  to 
the  earliest  hearers  or  readers  of  the 
book  of  Genesis  ? 

The  rest  of  Dr.  R^ville's  criticism  is  di- 
rected rather  to  the  significance  or  pro* 
priety,  than  to  the  truth,  of  the  record. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  his  remarks 
in  detail,  but  it  will  help  the  reader  to 
judge  how  far  even  a  perfectly  upright 
member  of  the  scientific  and  comparative 
school  can  indulge  an  unconscious  bias, 
if  notice  be  taken  in  a  single  instance  of 
his  method  of  comparing.  He  compares 
together  the  two  parts  of  the  prediction 
that  the  seed  of  the  woman  shall  bruise 
the  head  of  the  serpent,  and  that  the  ser- 
pent shall  bruise  the  heel  of  the  seed  of 
the  woman  (iii.  15);  and  he  conceives  the 
head  and  the  heel  to  be  so  much  upon  a 
par  in  their  relation  to  the  faculties  and 
the  vitality  of  a  man  that  he  can  find  here 
nothing  to  indicate  which  shall  get  the 
better,  or,  in  his  own  words,  **  on  which 
side  shall  be  the  final  victory  "  (p.  45)^ 
St.  Paul  seems  to  have  taken  a  different 
view  when  he  wrote,  *'  The  God  of  peace 
shall  bruise  Satan  under  your  feet  shortly" 
(Rom.  xvi.  20). 

Moreover  "  our  author  "(in  Dr.  R^ville's 
phrase)  is  censured  because  be  *' takes 
special  care  to  point  out "  (p.  44)  *'  that  the 
first  pair  are  as  yet  strangers  to  the  most 
elementary  notions  of  morality,"  inasmuch 
as  they  are  unclothed,  yet  without  shame; 
nay,  even,  as  he  feelingly  says«  **  without 
the  least  shame."  In  what  the  morality 
of  the  first  pair  consisted,  this  is  hardly 
the  place  to  discuss.  But  let  us  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  their  morality  was  sinh 
ply  the  morality  of  a  little  child,  the  no- 
developed  morality  of  obedience,  without 
distinctly  formed  conceptions  of  an  ethical 
or  abstract  standard.  Is  it  not  plain  that 
their  feelings  would  have  l>een  exactlf 
what  the  book  describes  (Gen  ii.  2$),  and 
yet  that  in  their  loving  obedience  to  their 
I  Father  and  Creator  they  would  certainly 
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have  bad  a  germ,  let  me  say  an  opening 
bud,  of  morality?  But  this  proposition, 
taken  alone,  by  no  means  does  justice  to 
the  case.  Dr,  R^ville  would  probably  put 
aside  with  indifference  or  contempt  all 
that  depends  upon  the  dogma  of  the  fall. 
And  yet  there  can  be  no  more  rational 
idea,  no  idea  more  palpably  sustained, 
whether  by  philosophy  or  by  experience. 
Namely  this  idea:  that  the  commission  of 
sin,  that  is  the  act  of  deliberately  breaking 
a  known  law  of  duty,  injures. the  nature 
and  composition  of  the  being  who  commits 
it.  It  rnjures  that  nature  in  deranging  it, 
in  altering  the  proportion  of  its  parts  and 
powers,  in  introducing  an  inward  disorder 
and  rebellion  of  the  lower  against  the 
higher,  too  mournfully  corresponding  with 
that  disorder  and  rebellion  produced  with- 
out, as  towards  God,  of  which  the  first  sin 
was  the  fountain  head.  Such  is,  I  believe, 
the  language  of  Christian  theology,  and 
in  particular  of  St.  Augustine,  one  of  its 
prime  masters.  On  this  matter  I  appre- 
hend that  Dr.  Rdville,  when  judging  the 
author  of  Genesis,  judges  him  without  re- 
gard to  his  fundamental  ideas  and  aims, 
one  of  which  was  to  convey  that  before 
sinning  man  was  a  being  morally  and 
physically  balanced,  and  nobly  pure  in 
every  faculty ;  and  that,  by  and  from  his 
sinning,  the  sense  of  shame  found  a  proper 
and  necessary  place  in  a  nature  which  be- 
fore was  only  open  to  the  sense  of  duty 
and  of  reverence.  One  further  observa- 
tion only.  Dr.  Rdville  seems  to  "score 
one  "  when  he  finds  (Gen.  iv.  26)  that  Seth 
bad  a  son,  and  that  **  then  began  men  to 
call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord ; "  **  but  not," 
he  adds,  **  as  the  result  of  a  recorded  rev- 
elation." Here  at  last  he  has  found,  or 
seemed  to  find,  the  beginning  of  religion, 
and  that  beginning  subjective,  not  re- 
vealed. So  hastily,  from  the  first  aspect 
of  the  text,  does  he  gather  a  verbal  ad- 
vantage, which,  upon  the  slightest  inquiry, 
would  have  disappeared,  like  dew  in  the 
morning  sun.  He  assumes  the  rendering 
of  a  text  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
every  kind  of  question  and  dispute,  the 
only  thing  apparently  agreed  on  being  that 
his  interpretation  is  wholly  excluded. 
Upon  a  disputed  original,  and  a  disputed 
interpretation  of  the  disputed  original,  he 
founds  a  signification  in  flat  contradiction 
to  the  whole  of  the  former  narrative,  to 
Elohist  and  Jehovist  alike ;  which  narra- 
tive, if  it  represents  anything,  represents 
a  continuity  of  active  reciprocal  relation 
between  God  and  man  both  before  and 
after  the  transgression.  Not  to  mention 
differences   of  translation,  which  essen- 


tially change  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
the  text  itself  is  given  by  the  double  au- 
thority of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  *  and 
of  the  Septuagint  in  the  singular  number, 
which  of  itself  wholly  destroys  the  con- 
struction of  Dr.  Rdville.  I  do  not  enter 
upon  the  difficult  question  of  conflicting 
authorities;  but  I  urge  that  it  is  unsafe  to 
build  an  important  conclusion  upon  a  se- 
riously controverted  reading! 

There  is  nothing,  then,  in  the  criticisms 
of  Dr.  R^ville  but  what  rather  tends  to 
confirm  than  to  impair  the  old-fashioned 
belief  that  there  is  a  revelation  in  the 
book  of  Genesis.  With  his  argument  out- 
side this  proposition  I  have  not  dealt.  I 
make  no  assumption  as  to  what  is  termed 
a  verbal  inspiration,  and,  of  course,  in  ad- 
mitting the  variety,  I  give  up  the  absolute 
integrity,  of  the  text.  Upon  the  presum- 
able age  of  the  book  and  its  compilation  I 
do  not  enter  —  not  even  to  contest  the 
opinion  which  brings  it  down  below  the 
age  of  Solomon  —  beyond  observing  that 
in  every  page  it  appears  from  internal  evi- 
dence to  belong  to  a  remote  antiquity. 
There  is  here  no  question  of  the  chronol- 
ogy, or  of  the  date  of  roan,  or  of  knowledge 
or  ignorance  in  the  primitive  man ;  or 
whether  the  element  of  parable  enters  into 
any  portion  of  the  narrative ;  or  whether 
every  statement  of  fact  contained  in  the 
text  of  the  book  can  now  be  made  good. 
It  is  enough  for  my  present  purpose  to 
point  to  the  cosmogony,  and  the  fourfold 
succession  o^  the  living  organisms,  as  en- 
tirely harmonizing,  according  to  present 
knowledge,  with  belief  in  a  revelation, 
and  as  presenting  to  the  rejector  of  that 
belief  a  problem,  which  demands  solution 
at  his  hands,  and  which  he  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  solve.  Whether  this  reve- 
lation was  conveyed  to  the  ancestors  of 
the  whole  human  race  who  have  at  the 
time  or  since  existed,  I  do  not  know,  and 
the  Scriptures  do  not  appear  to  me  to 
make  the  affirmation,  even  if  they  do  not 
convey  certain  indications  which  favor  a 
contrary  opinion.  Again,  whether  it  con- 
tains the  whole  of  the  knowledge  specially 
vouchsafed  to  the  parents  of  the  Noachian 
races,  may  be  very  doubtful;  though  of 
course  great  caution  must  be  exercised  in 
regard  to  the  particulars  of  any  primeval 
tradition  not  derived  from  the  text  of  the 


*  See  Bishop  of  Winchester's  Commentary. 

t  This  perplexed  question  is  discussed,  m  a  sense 
adverse  to  the  Septuagint,  by  the  critic  of  the  recent 
Revision,  in  the  Quarteriy  Review  for  October,  No. 
323.  The  revisers  of  the  Old  Testament  state  (preface, 
p.  vi.)  that  in  a  few  cases  of  extreme  difficulty  they  have 
set  aside  the  Massoretic  Text  in  favor  of  a  reading  from 
one  of  the  ancient  versions. 
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earliest  among  the  sacred  books.  I  have 
thus  far  confined  myself  to  rebutting  ob- 
jections. But  I  will  now  add  some  posi- 
tive considerations  which  appear  to  me  to 
sustain  the  ancient,  and  as  I  am  persuaded 
impregnable,  belief  of  Christians  and  of 

Jews  concerning  the  inspiration  of  the 
ook.  I  o£fer  them  as  one  wholly  desti- 
tute of  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  car- 
ries authority,  and  who  speaks  derivatively 
as  best  he  can,  after  listening  to  teachers 
of  repute  and  such  as  practise  rational 
methods. 

I  understand  the  stages  of  the  majestic 
process  described  in  the  book  of  Genesis 
to  be  in  general  outline  as  follows:  — 

1.  The  point  of  departure  is  the  form- 
less mass,  created  by  God,  out  of  which 
the  earth  was  shaped  and  constituted  a 
thing  of  individual  existence  (verses  i,  2) 

2.  The  detachment  and  collection  of 
light,  leaving  in  darkness  as  it  proceeded 
the  still  chaotic  mass  from  which  it  was 
detached  (verses  3-5).  The  narrative  as- 
signing a  space  of  time  to  each  process 
appears  to  show  that  each  was  gradual, 
not  instantaneous. 

3.  The  detachment  of*  light  from  dark- 
ness is  followed  by  the  detachment  of  wet 
from  dry,  and  of  solid  from  liquid,  in  the 
firmament,  and  00  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Each  of  these  operations  occupies  a 
"day;'*  and  the  conditions  of  vegetable 
life,  as  known  to  us  by  experience,  being 
DOW  provided,  the  order  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  had  begun  (verses  6-13}. 

4.  Next  comes  the  presentation  to  us 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  in  their  final  forms,  when  the  com- 
pletion of  the  process  of  light  collection 
and  concentration  in  the  sun,  and  the  due 
clearing  of  the  intervening  spaces,  had 
enabled  the  central  orb  to  illuminate  us 
both  with  direct  and  with  reflected  light 
(verses  14-19). 

5.  So  far,  we  have  been  busy  only  with 
the  adjustment  of  material  agencies.  We 
DOW  arrive  at  the  dawn  of  animated  being ; 
and  a  great  transition  seems  to  be  marked 
as  a  kind  of  recommencement  of  the  work, 
for  the  name  of  creation  is  again  intro- 
duced.    God  created 

(a)  The  water-population ; 

(d)  The  air*population; 
and  they  receive  his  benediction  (verses 
20-23). 

6.  Pursuing  this  regular  progression 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex,  the  text  now  gives 
us  the  work  of  the  sixth  **day,"  which 
supplies  the  land-population,  air  and  wa- 
ter having  already  been  supplied.    But  in 


it  there  is  a  subdivision,  and  the  transhioo 
from  (c)  animal  to  (if)  man,  like  the  transi- 
tion from  inanimate  to  animate,  is  agata 
marked  as  a  great  occasion,  a  kind  of  re^ 
commencement.  For  this  purpose  the 
word  *' create"  is  a  third  time  employed. 
"God  created  man  in  his  own  image," 
and  once  more  he  gave  benediction  to 
this  the  final  work  of  his  hands,  and  en- 
dowed our  race  with  its  high  dominion 
over  what  lived  and  what  did  not  live 
(verses  24-31). 

I  do  not  dwell  on  the  cessation  of  the 
Almighty  from  the  creating  and  (ii.  i) 
"finishing"  work,  which  is  the  ••rest'* 
and  marks  the  seventh  "day,"  because  it 
introduces  another  order  of  considera- 
tions. But  glancing  back  at  the  narrative 
which  now  forms  the  first  chapter,  I  offer 
perhaps  a  prejudiced,  and  in  any  case  00 
more  than  a  passing,  remark.  If  we  vie* 
it  as  popular  narrative,  it  is  singularly 
vivid,  forcible,  and  effective ;  if  we  take  it 
as  poem,  it  is  indeed  sublime.  No  woo* 
der  if  it  became  classical  and  reappeared 
in  the  glorious  devotions  of  the  Hebrew 
people,*  pursuing,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
same  order  of  topics  as  in  the  book  of 
Genesis. 

But  the  question  is  not  here  of  a  lofty 
poem,  or  a  skilfully  constructed  narrative; 
it  is  whether  oatural  science,  io  the  pa- 
tient exercise  of  its  high  calling  to  exam- 
ine facts,  finds  that  the  works  of  God  cry 
out  against  what  we  have  fondly  believed 
to  be  his  word,  and  tell  another  tale;  or 
whether,  in  this  nineteenth  century  of 
Christian  progress,  it  substantially  echoes 
back  the  majestic  sound  which,  before  it 
existed  as  a  pursuit,  went  forth  into  all 
lands. 

First,  looking  largely  at  the  latter  por- 
tion of  the  narrative,  which  describes  the 
creation  of  living  organisms,  and  waivioc 
details,  on  some  of  which  (as  in  verse  24) 
the  Septuagint  seems  to  vary  from  the 
Hebrew,  there  is  a  grand  fourfold  divi^ 
ion,  set  forth  in  an  orderly  succession  of 
times  as  follows :  od  the  fifth  day 

1.  The  water-populatioo ; 

2.  The  air-populatioD ; 
and,  on  the  sixth  day, 

3.  The  land-populatfoo  of  animals; 

4.  The  land-populatioD  consummated 
in  man. 

Now  this  same  fourfold  order  is  under 
stood  to  have  been  so  affirmed  in  oar  time 
by  natural  science,  that  it  may  be  takea 
as  a  demonstrated  conclusion  and  estal^ 


*  Pa.   civ.  »-90,  cxzxvi.  J-^  and  the  Soof  d  ^ 
Three  Children  in  verees  S7~^ 
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lished  fact.  Then,  I  ask,  how  came  Mo- 
ses, or,  not  to  cavil  on  the  word,  how 
came  the  author  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  to  know  that  order,  to  possess 
knowleds^e  which  natural  science  has  only 
within  the  present  century  for  the  first 
time  dug  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ? 
It  is  surely  impossible  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusion, first,  that  either  this  writer  was 
gifted  with  faculties  passing  all  human 
experience,  or  else  his  knowledge  was 
divine.  The  first  branch  of  the  alterna- 
tive is  truly  nominal  and  unreal.  We 
know  the  sphere  within  which  human  in- 
quiry toils.  We  know  the  heights  to 
which  the  intuitions  of  genius  may  soar. 
We  know  that  in  certain  cases  genius  an- 
ticipates science  ;  as  Homer,  for  example, 
in  his  account  of  the  conflict  of  the  four 
winds  in  sea-storms.  But  even  in  these 
anticipations,  marvellous,  and,  so  to  speak, 
imperial  as  they  are,  genius  cannot  escape 
from  one  inexorable  law.  It  must  have 
materials  of  sense  or  experience  to  work 
with,  and  a  irou  aru  from  whence  to  take 
its  flight;  and  genius  can  no  more  tell, 
apart  from  some  at  least  of  the  results 
attained  by  inquiry,  what  are  the  contents 
of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  than  it  could 
square  the  circle,  or  annihilate  a  fact.* 

So  stands  the  plea  for  a  revelation  of 
truth  from  God,  a  plea  only  to  be  met  by 
questioning  its  possibility;  that  is, as  Dr. 
Salmon  f  has  observed  with  great  force 
in  a  recent  work,  by  suggesting  that  a 
being,  able  to  make  man,  is  unable  to  com- 
municate with  the  creature  he  has  made. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  objector  confine 
himself  to  a  merely  negative  position,  and 
cast  the  burden  of  proof  on  those  who 
believe  in  revelation,  it  is  obvious  to  reply 
by  a  reference  to  the  actual  constitution 
of  things.  Had  that  constitution  been 
normal  or  morally  undisturbed,  it  might 
have  been  held  that  revelation  as  an  ad- 
mt'ftt'cu/um,  an  addition  to  our  natural 
faculties,  would  itself  have  been  a  disturb- 
ance. But  the  disturbance  has  in  truth 
been  created  in  the  other  scale  of  the  bal- 
ance by  departure  from  the  supreme  will, 
by  the  introduction  of  sin ;  and  revelation, 
as  a  special  remedy  for  a  special  evil,  is  a 
contribution  towards  symmetry,  and  to- 
wards restoration  of  the  original  equilib- 
rium. 

Thus  far  only  the  fourfold  succession 

*  In  conversation  with  Miss  Burney  (Diary,  i.  576), 
Johnson,  using  language  which  sounds  more  disparag- 
ing than  it  realljr  is,  declares  that  **  genius  is  nothing 
more  than  knowing  the  use  of  tools ;  but  then  there 
must  be  tools  for  it  to  use." 

t  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  p.  ix.  Mur- 
ray, 18S5. 
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of  living  orders  has  been  noticed.  But 
among  the  persons  of  very  high  authority 
in  natural  science  quoted  by  Dr.  Reusch,* 
who  held  the  general  accordance  of  the 
Mosaic  cosmogony  with  the  results  of 
modern  inquiry,  are  Cuvier  and  Sir  John 
Herschel.  The  words  of  Cuvier  show  he 
conceived  that  •*  every  day  '*  fresh  confir- 
mation from  the  purely  human  source 
accrued  to  the  credit  of  Scripture.  And 
since  bis  day,  for  he  cannot  now  be  called 
a  recent  authority,  this  opinion  appears  to 
have  received  some  remarkable  illustra- 
tions. 

Half  a  century  ago.  Dr.  Whewell  f  dis- 
cussed, under  the  name  of  the  nebular 
hypothesis,  that  theory  of  rotation  which 
had  been  indicated  by  Herschel,  and  more 
largely  taught  by  La  Place,  as  the  probable 
method  through  which  the  solar  system 
has  taken  its  form.  Carefully  abstaining, 
at  that  early  date,  from  a  formal  judgment 
on  the  hypothesis,  he  appears  to  discuss 
it  with  favor;  and  he  shows  that  this 
hypothesis,  which  assumes  **a  beginning 
of  the  present  state  of  things,''  X  is  in  no 
way  adverse  to  the  Mosaic  cosmogony. 
The  theory  has  received  marked  support 
from  opposite  quarters.  In  the  "Ves- 
tiges of  Creation  "  it  is  frankly  adopted ; 
the  very  curious  experiment  01  Professor 
Plateau  is  detailed  at  length  on  its  be- 
half ;  §  and  the  author  considers,  with  La 
Place,  that  the  zodiacal  light  on  which 
Humboldt  in  his  '*  Kosmos  '*  has  dwelt  at 
large,  may  be  a  remnant  of  the  luminous 
atmosphere  originally  difiEused  around  the 
sun.  Dr.  McCaul,  in  his  very  able  argu- 
ment on  the  Mosaic  record,  quotes  || 
Humboldt,  Pfaff,  and  Madler  —  a  famous 
German  astronomer  —  as  adhering  to  it. 
It  appears  on  the  whole  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of  the  field ;  and  McCaul  observes  f 
that,  **  had  it  been  devised  for  the  express 
purpose  of  removing  the  supposed  diffi« 
culties  of  the  Mosaic  record,  it  could 
hardly  have  been  more  to  the  purpose." 
Even  if  we  conceive,  with  Dr.  Rdville, 
that  the  **  creation,"  the  first  gift  of  sepa- 
rate existences,  to  the  planets  is  declared 
to  have  been  subsequent  to  that  of  the 
earth,  there  seems  to  be  no  known  law 
which  excludes  such  a  supposition,  espe- 

*  Bibel  und  Natur,  pp.  a,  63.  The  words  of  Cuvier 
are :  **  Moyses  hat  uns  eine  Kosmogonie  hinterlassen, 
deren  Genauigkeit  mit  jedem  Tage  m  einer  bewundei^ 
ungswUrdigem  Weise  bestJitigt  ist."  The  declaration 
of  Sir  John  Herschel  was  in  1864. 

t  Wheweli's  Astronomy  and  General  Physics,  1834, 
p.  181  st^g. 

t  Whewell,  «/.  cii.,  p.  ao6. 

4  Vestiges,  etc,  pp.  xx-15. 

If  Aids  to  Faith,  p.  axo« 

IT  ibid. 
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dally  with  respect  to  the  larger  and  more 
distant  of  their  number.  These,  it  is  to 
be  noticed,  are  of  great  rarity  as  compared 
with  the  earth.  Why  should  it  be  declared 
impossible  that  they  should  have  taken  a 
longer  time  in  condensation,  like  in  this 
point  to  the  comets,  which  still  continue 
in  a  state  of  excessive  rarity?  Want  of 
space  forbids  me  to  enter  into  further  ex- 
planation ;  but  it  requires  much  more  seri- 
ous efforts  and  objections  than  those  of 
Dr.  R^ville  to  confute  the  statement  that 
the  extension  of  knowledge  and  of  inquiry 
has  confirmed  the  Mosaic  record. 

One  word,  however,  upon  the  "  days  '* 
of  Genesis.  We  do  not  hear  the  authority 
of  Scripture  impeached  on  thej^round  that 
it  assigns  to  the  Almighty  eyes  and  ears, 
hands,  arms,  and  feet ;  nay,  even  the  emo- 
tions of  the  human  being.  This  being  so, 
I  am  unable  to  understand  why  any  dis- 
paragement to  the  credit  of  the  sacred 
books  should  ensue  because,  to  describe 
the  order  and  successive  stages  of  the 
divine  working,  these  have  been  distrib- 
uted into  *'days."  What  was  the  thing 
required  in  order  to  make  this  great  pro- 
cession of  acts  intelligible  and  impressive  ? 
Surely  it  was  to  distribute  the  parts  each 
into  some  integral  division  of  time,  having 
the  character  of  something  complete  in 
itself,  of  a  revolution,  or  outset  and  re- 
turn. There  are  but  three  such  divisions 
familiarly  known  to  man.  Of  these  the 
day  was  the  most  familiar  to  human  per- 
ceptions; and  probably  on  this  account  its 
figurative  use  is  admitted  to  be  found  in 
prophetic  texts,  as,  indeed,  it  largely  per- 
vades ancient  and  modern  speech.  Given 
the  object  in  view,  which  indeed  can 
hardly  be  questioned,  does  it  not  appear 
that  the  **  day,"  more  definitely  separated 
than  either  month  or  year  from  what  pre- 
cedes and  what  follows,  was  appropriately 
chosen  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the 
idea  of  development  by  gradation  in  the 
process  which  the  book  sets  forth  ? 

I  now  come  to  the  last  portion  of  my 
task,  which  is  to  follow  Dr.  R^ville  into 
bis  exposition  of  the  Olympian  mythology. 
Not,  indeed,  the  Homeric  or  Greek  reli- 
gion alone,  for  he  has  considered  the  case 
of  all  religions,  and  disposes  of  them  with 
equal  facility.  Of  any  other  system  than 
the  Olympian,  it  would  be  presumption 
In  me  to  speak,  as  I  have,  beyond  this 
limit,  none  but  the  most  vague  and  super- 
ficial knowledge.  But  on  the  Olympian 
system  in  its  earliest  and  least  adulter- 
ated, namely  its  Homeric,  development, 
whether  with  success  or  not,  I  have  freely 
employed  a  large  share  of  such  leisure  as 


more  than  thirty  years  of  my  Parliaroen* 
tary  life,  passed  in  freedom  from  the  calls 
of  office,  have  supplied.  I  hope  that  there 
is  not  in  Dr.  R^ville's  treatment  of  other 
systems  that  slightness  of  textare,  and 
that  facility  and  rapidity  of  conclusion, 
which  seem  to  roe  to  mark  bis  perform- 
ances in  the  Olympian  field. 

In  the  main  be  follows  what  is  called 
the  solar  theory.  In  bis  widest  view,  be 
embraces  no  more  than  **  the  religion  of 
nature  "  (pp.  94,  looX  and  he  holds  that  all 
religion  has  sprang  from  the  worship  of 
objects  visible  and  sensible. 

His  first  essay  is  upon  Heracles,  whom 
I  have  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult and,  so  to  speak,  irreducible  charac- 
ters in  the  Olympian  mythology.  In  the 
Tyrian  system  Heracles,  as  Melkart,  says 
Dr.  Rtfville  in  p.  05,  is  **a  brazen  god, 
the  devourer  of  children,  the  terror  of 
men  ; "  but,  without  any  loss  of  identity, 
he  becomes  in  the  Greek  system  "the 
great  lawgiverj  the  tamer  of  monsters,  the 
peacemaker,  the  liberator."  I  am  deeply 
impressed  with  the  danger  that  lurks  io 
these  summary  and  easy  solutions;  and  I 
will  offer  a  few  words  first  on  the  Greek 
Heracles  generally,  next  on  the  Homeric 
presentation  of  the  character. 

Dr.  L.  Schmidt  has  contributed  to 
Smith's  great  dictionary  a  large  and  care* 
f  ul  article  on  Heracles  ;  an  article  which 
may  almost  be  called  a  treatise.  Unlike 
Dr.  R^ville,  to  whom  the  matter  is  so 
clear,  he  finds  himself  out  of  his  depth  io 
attempting  to  deal  with  this  highly  incon- 
gruous character,  which  meets  us  at  so 
many  points,  as  a  whole.  But  he  per- 
ceives in  the  Heracles  of  Greece  a  mix- 
ture of  fabulous  and  historic  elements; 
and  the  mythical  basis  is  not,  according 
to  him,  a  transplanted  Melkart,  but  is  es- 
sentially Greek.*  He  refers  to  Butt- 
mann's  **  Mythologos  **  and  Miiller^s 
**  Dorians  *'  as  the  best  treatises  on  the 
subject,  *'  both  of  which  regard  the  hero  as 
a  purely  Greek  character."  Thus  Dr. 
R^ville  appears  to  be  io  conflict  with  the 
leading  authorities,  whom  be  does  not 
confute,  but  simply  ignores. 

Homer  himself  may  have  felt  the  diffi- 
culty which  Dr.  R^ville  does  not  feel,  for 
he  presents  to  us,  in  one  and  the  same 
passage,  a  divided  Heracles.  Whatever 
of  him  is  not  eidolon  f  dwells  among  the 
Olympian  gods.  This  eidolon,  however,  is 
no  mere  shade,  but  something  that  sees 
and  speaks,  that  mourns  and  threatens ;  no 


•  SmithU  Diet.  ii.  40a 
t  Od.  xL  6oi«4. 
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lawgiver," or  ** peacemaker/'  or  "liber- 
ator," but  oDe  from  whom  the  other  shades 
flv  in  terror,  set  in  the  place  and  company 
ot  sinners  sufEering  for  their  sins,  and 
presumably  himself  in  the  same  predica- 
ment, as  the  sense  of  grief  is  assigned  to 
him;  it  is  in  wailing  that  he  addresses 
Odysseus.*  Accordingly,  while  on  earth, 
he  is  ihrasumemnon,\  huperthumos^X  ^ 
doer  of  megala  erga^%  which  with  Homer 
commonly  are  crimes.  He  is  profane,  for 
he  wounded  Her^,  the  specially  Achaian 
goddess  II  and  he  is  treacherous,  for  he 
killed  Iphitos,  his  host,  in  order  to  carry 
ofif  his  horses.^  A  mixed  character,  no 
doubt,  or  he  would  not  have  had  Heb^ 
for  a  partner;  but  those  which  I  have 
stated  are  some  of  the  difficulties  which 
Dr.  R^ville  c^uietly  rides  over  to  describe 
him  as  lawgiver,  peacemaker,  and  liber- 
ator.    But  1  proceed. 

Nearly  everything,  with  Dr.  R^ville, 
and,  incleed,  with  his  school,  has  to  be 
pressed  into  the  service  of  the  solar  the- 
ory ;  and  if  the  evidence  will  not  bear  it, 
so  much  the  worse  for  the  evidence. 
Thus  Ixion,  tortured  in  the  later  Greek 
system  on  a  wheel,  which  is  sometimes 
represented  as  a  burning  wheel,  is  made 
(p.  105)  to  be  the  sun  ;  the  luminary  whose 
splendor  and  beneficence  had  rendered 
him,  according  to  the  theory,  the  centre 
of  all  Aryan  worship.  A  sorry  use  to  put 
him  to ;  but  let  that  pass.  Now  the  oc- 
casion that  supplies  an  Ixion  and  a  burn- 
ing  wheel  available  for  solarisro  —  a  sys- 
tem which  prides  itself  above  all  things 
on  its  exhibiting  the  primitive  state  of 
things  —  is  that  Ixion  had  loved  unlaw- 
fully the  wife  of  Zeus.  And  first  as  to 
the  wheel.  We  hear  of  it  in  Pindar;** 
but  as  a  winged  not  a  burning  wheel. 
This  **  solar  "  feature  appears,  I  believe, 
nowhere  but  in  the  latest  and  most  de- 
faced and  adulterated  mythology.  Next 
as  to  the  punishment,  it  is  of  a  more 
respectable  antiquity.  But  some  heed 
should  surely  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  the 
oldest  authority  upon  Ixion  is  Homer; 
and  that  Homer  affords  no  plea  for  a 
burning  or  any  other  wheel,  for  accord- 
ing to  him, ft  instead  of  Ixion's  loving  the 
wile  of  Zeus,  it  was  Zeus  who  loved  the 
wife  of  Ixion. 

Errors,  conveyed  without  testimony  in 

•  Od.  xi.  605-16, 
t  Od.  xi.  J67. 
til.  xiv.  250. 
9  Od.  xxi.  36. 
11  II.  V.  393. 
^  Od.  xxi.  36-30. 
••  Pyth.  ii.  39. 
ft  II.  xiv.  317. 
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a  sentence,  commonly  require  many  sen* 
tences  to  confute  them.  I  will  not  dwell 
on  minor  cases,  or  those  purely  fanciful ; 
for  mere  fancies,  which  may  be  admired  or 
the  reverse,  are  impalpable  to  the  clutch 
of  argument,  and  thus  are  hardly  sub- 
jects for  confutation.  Paulb  majora  ca* 
namus.  I  continue  to  tread  the  field  of 
Greek  mythology,  because  it  is  the  favorite 
sportiog-ground  of  the  exclusivists  of  the 
solar  theory. 

We  are  told  (p.  80)  that  because  waves 
with  rounded  backs  may  have  the  appear- 
ance (but  query)  of  horses  or  sheep  throw- 
ing themselves  tumultuously  upon  one  an- 
other, therefore  **in  maritime  regions,  the 
god  of  the  liquid  element,  Poseidon  or 
Neptune,  is  the  breeder,  protector,  and 
trainer  of  horses."  Then  why  is  he  not 
also  the  breeder,  protector,  and  trainer  of 
sheep  ?  They  have  quite  as  good  a  mari- 
time title;  according  to  the  fine  line  of 
Ariosto,  — 

Muggendo  van  per  mare  i  gran  montoni. 

I  am  altogether  sceptical  about  these 
rounded  backs  of  horses,  which,  more,  it 
seems,  than  other  backs,  become  conspic- 
uous like  a  wave.  The  resemblance,  I 
believe,  has  commonly  been  drawn  be- 
tween the  horse,  as  regards  his  mane,  and 
the  foam*tipped  waves,  which  are  still 
sometimes  called  white  horses.  But  we 
have  here,  at  best,  a  case  of  a  great  super- 
structure built  upon  a  slight  foundation ; 
when  it  is  attempted,  on  the  groundwork 
of  a  mere  simile,  having  reference  to  a 
state  of  sea  which  in  the  Mediterranean 
is  not  the  rule  but  the  rare  exception,  to 
frame  an  explanation  of  the  close,  per- 
vading, and  almost  profound  relation  of 
the  Homeric  Poseidon  to  the  horse. 
Long  and  careful  investigation  has  shown 
me  that  this  is  an  ethnical  relation,  and  a 
key  to  important  parts  of  the  ethnography 
of  Homer.  But  the  proof  of  this  propo- 
sition would  require  an  essay  of  itself.  1 
will,  therefore,  only  refer  to  the  reason 
which  leads  Dr.  R^ville  to  construct  this 
(let  me  say) castle  in  the  air.  It  is  because 
he  thinks  he  is  accounting  hereby  for  a 
fact,  which  would  indeed,  if  established, 
be  a  startling  one,  that  the  god  of  the 
liquid  element  should  also  be  the  god  of 
the  horse.  We  are  dealing  now  espe- 
cially with  the  Homeric  Poseidon,  for  it  is 
in  Homer  that  the  relation  to  the  horse  is 
developed ;  and  the  way  to  a  true  expla- 
nation is  opened  when  we  observe  that 
the  Homeric  Poseidon  is  not  the  god  of 
the  liquid  element  at  all. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Olympian  and  rul- 
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in^  gods  of  Homer  are  not  elemental. 
Some  few  of  them  bear  the  marks  of  hav- 
ing been  elemental  in  other  systems ;  but, 
on  admission  into  the  Achaian  heaven, 
they  are  divested  of  their  elemental  fea- 
tures. In  the  case  of  Poseidon,  there  is 
no  sign  that  he  ever  had  these  elemental 
features.  The  signs  are  unequivocal  that 
be  had  been  worshipped  as  supreme,  as 
the  Zeus-Poseidon,  by  certain  races  and 
in  certain,  viz.,  in  far  southern,  countries. 
Certainly  he  has  a  special  relation  to  the 
sea.  Once,  and  once  only,  do  we  hear  of 
his  having  a  habitation  under  water.*  It 
is  in  II.  xiii.  where  he  fetches  his  horses 
from  it,  to  repair  to  the  Trojan  plain.  He 
seems  to  have  been  an  habitual  absentee ; 
the  prototype,  he  might  be  called,  of  that 
ill-starred,  iIl*favored  class.  We  hear  of 
him  in  Samothrace,  on  the  Solyman  Moun- 
tains, as  visiting  the  Ethiopians  f  who 
worshipped  him,  and  the  reek  of  whose 
offerings  he  preferred  at  such  times  to  the 
society  of  the  Olympian  gods  debating  on 
Hellenic  affairs;  though  when  we  are  in 
the  zone  of  the  outer  geography,  we  find 
htm  actually  presiding  in  an  Olympian  as- 
sembly marked  with  foreign  associations.^ 
Now  compare  with  this  great  mundahe 
figure  the  true  elemental  gods  of  Homer : 
first  Okeanos,  a  venerable  figure,  who 
dwells  appropriately  by  the  furthest  § 
bound  of  earth,  the  bank  of  the  ocean- 
river,  and  who  is  not  summoned  ||  even  to 
the  great  Olympian  assembly  of  the  twen- 
tieth book  ;  and  secondly,  the  graybeard 
of  the  sea,  whom  only  from  the  patro- 
nymic of  his  Nereid  daughters  we  know 
to  have  been  called  Nereus,  and  who,  when 
reference  is  made  to  him  and  to  his  train, 
is  on  each  occasion^  to  be  found  in  one 
and  the  same  place,  the  deep  recesses  of 
the  Mediterranean  waters.  If  Dr.  K^ville 
still  doubts  who  was  for  Homer  the  ele- 
mental god  of  water,  let  him  note  the  fact 
that  while  neros  is  old  Greek  iorwet^  nero 
is,  down  to  this  very  day,  the  people's 
word  for  water.  But,  conclusive  as  are 
these  considerations,  their  force  will  be 
most  fully  appreciated  only  by  those  who 
have  closely  observed  that  Homer's  entire 
theurgic  system  is  resolutely  exclusive  of 
nature-worship,  except  in  its  lowest  and 
most  colorless  orders,  and  that  where  he 
has  to  deal  with  a  nature-power  of  serious 
pretensions,  such  as  the  water-god  would 


•  II.  xiii.  17-31. 
t  Od.  i.  95,  a6. 
i  Od.  Tiii.  321-66. 
%  II.  xiv.  aoi, 

II  n.  XX.  7. 

t  II.  i.  358 ;  xviii.  36^ 


be,  he  is  apt  to  pursue  a  method  of  quiet 
suppression,  by  local  banishment  or  other- 
wise, that  space  may  be  left  him  to  play 
out  upon  his  board  the  gorgeous  and  im- 
posing figures  of  his  theanthropic  sys- 
tem. 

As  a  surgeon  performs  the  most  terrible 
operation  in  a  few  seconds,  and  with  oo- 
broken  calm,  so  does  the  school  of  Dr.  R^ 
ville,  at  least  within  the  Homeric  precinct 
marshal,  label,  and  transmute  the  person- 
ages that  are  found  there.  In  touching 
on  the  **  log,"  by  which  Dr.  R^ville  says 
Hera  was  represented  for  ages,  she  is 
quietly  described  as  *Mhe  queen  of  the 
shining  heaven  "(p.  79).  For  this  assufD|> 
tion,  so  naively  made,  I  am  aware  of  no 
authority  whatever  among  the  Greeks  — 
a  somewhat  formidable  difficulty  for  others 
than  solarists,  as  we  are  dealing  with  ao 
eminently  Greek  conception.  Euripides, 
a  rather  late  authority,  says  *  she  dwells 
among  the  stars,  as  all  deities  might  be 
said,  ix officio^io  do;  but  gives  no  indica- 
tion either  of  identity  or  of  qaeenship. 
Etymology,  stoutly  disputed,  may  afford  a 
refuge.  Schmidt  f  refers  the  name  to  the 
Latin  hera;  Curtius  %  and  Preller  §  to  the 
Sanscrit  svar,  meaning  the  heaven ;  and 
Welcker,||  with  others,  to  what  appears 
the  more  obvious  form  of  fya,  the  earth. 
V>T,  Rdvitle,  I  presume,  makes  choice  of 
the  Sanscrit  svar.  Such  etymologies, 
however,  are,  though  greatly  in  favor  with 
the  solarists,  most  uncertain  guides  to 
Greek  interpretation.  The  effect  of  trust- 
ing to  them  is  that,  if  a  deity  has  in  some 
foreign  or  anterior  system  had  a  certain 
place  or  office,  and  if  this  place  or  office 
has  been  altered  to  suit  the  exigencies  of 
a  composite  mythology,  the  Greek  idea  is 
totally  misconceived.  If  we  take  the  pre- 
name  of  the  Homeric  Apollo,  we  may  with 
some  plausibility  say  the  **Phoibos"of 
the  poet  is  the  sun ;  but  we  are  landed  at 
once  in  the  absurd  consequence  that  we 
have  got  a  sun  already,^  and  that  the  two 
are  joint  actors  in  a  scene  of  the  eighth 
Odyssey.**  Strange,  indeed,  will  be  the 
effect  of  such  a  system  if  applied  to  oar 
own  case  at  some  date  in  the  far-oS  fo* 
ture  ;  for  it  will  be  shown,  inter  alia,  that 
there  were  no  priests,  but  only  presbyters, 
in  any  portion  of  western  Christendom; 
that  our  dukes  were  simply  generals  lead- 
ing us  in  war;  that  we  broke  our  fast  at 

*  Eurip.  Helena,  109. 
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eight  in  the  evening  (for  diner  is  but  a 
compression  of  dijeuner)\  and  even,  pos- 
sibly, that  one  of  the  noblest  and  most 
famous  of  £nc:lish  houses  pursued  habit- 
ually the  humble  occupation  of  a  pig- 
driver. 

The  character  ef  Hera,  or  Her^,  has 
received  from  Homer  a  full  and  elaborate 
development.  There  is  in  it  absolutely 
no  trace  whatever  of  **the  queen  of  the 
shining  heaven.**  In  the  action  of  the 
Odyssey  she  has  no  share  at  all  —  a  fact 
absolutely  unaccountable  if  her  function 
was  one  for  which  the  voyages  of  that 
poem  give  much  more  scope  than  is  sup- 
plied by  the  Iliad.  The  fact  is,  that  there 
is  no  queen  of  heaven  in  the  Achaian  sys- 
tem; nor  could  there  be  without  altering 
its  whole  genius.  It  is  a  curious  inciden- 
tal fact  that,  although  Homer  recognizes 
to  some  extent  humanity  in  the  stars  (I 
refer  to  Orion  and  LeucotheS,  both  of 
them  foreign  personages  of  the  outer  ge- 
ography), he  never  even  approximates  to 
a  personification  of  the  real  queen  of 
heaven,  namely,  the  moon.  There  hap- 
pens to  be  one  marked  incident  of  the 
action  of  Hera,  which  stands  in  rather 
ludicrous  contrast  with  this  lucent  queen- 
ship.  On  one  of  the  occasions  when,  in 
virtue  of  her  birth  and  station,  she  exer- 
cises some  supreme  prerogative,  she  di- 
rects the  sun  (surely  not  so  to  her  lord 
and  master)  to  set,  and  he  reluctantly 
obeys.*  Her  character  has  not  any  pro- 
nounced moral  elements  ;  it  exhibits  pride 
and  passion ;  it  is  pervaded  intensely  with 
policy  and  nationalism  ;  she  is  beyond  all 
others  the  Achaian  goddess,  and  it  is  sar- 
castically imputed  to  her  by  Zeus  that  she 
would  cut  the  Trojans  if  she  could,  and 
eat  them  without  requiring  in  the  first  in- 
stance any  culinary  process. f  I  humbly 
protest  against  mauling  and  disfiguring 
this  work ;  against  what  great  Walter 
Scott  would,  I  think,  have  called  *'  mas- 
backering  and  misguggling  "  it,  after  the 
manner  of  Nicol  Muschat,  when  he  put  an 
end  to  his  wife  Ailie  %  at  the  spot  after- 
wards marked  by  his  name.  Why  blur 
the  picture  so  charged  alike  with  imagina- 
tive power  and  with  historic  meaning,  by 
the  violent  obtrusion  of  ideas,  which, 
whatever  force  they  may  have  had  among 
other  peoples  or  in  other  systems,  it  was 
one  of  the  main  purposes  of  Homer,  in  his 
marvellous  theurgic  work,  to  expel  from 
all  high  place  in  the  order  of  ideas,  and 
from  every  corner,  every  loft,  and  every 
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cellar,  so  to  speak,  of  his  Olympian  pal- 
aces? 

If  the  Hera  of  Homer  is  to  own  a  rela- 
tionship outside  the  Achaian  system,  like 
that  of  Apollo  to  the  sun,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly with  Gaia,  the  earth,  that  it  can  be 
most  easily  established.  The  all-produc- 
ing function  of  Gaia  in  the  theogony  of 
Hesiod,*  and  her  marriage  with  Ouranos, 
the  heaven,  who  has  a  partial  relation  to 
Zeus,  points  to  Hera  as  the  majestic  suc- 
cessor who  in  the  Olympian  scheme,  as 
the  great  mother  and  guardian  of  mater- 
nity, bore  an  analogical  resemblance  to 
the  female  head  of  one  or  more  of  the 
Pelasgian  or  archaic  theogonies  that  it 
had  deposed. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  treatment  of 
details,  and  I  must  not  quit  them  without 
saying  that  there  are  some  of  the  chap- 
ters, and  many  of  the  sentences,  of  Dr. 
Rdville  which  appear  to  me  to  deserve 
our  thanks.  And,  much  as  I  difiEer  from 
him  concerning  an  essential  part  of  the 
historic  basis  of  religion,  I  trust  that  noth- 
ing which  I  have  said  can  appear  to  im- 
pute to  him  any  hostility  or  indifference 
to  the  substance  of  religion  itself. 

I  make,  indeed,  no  question  that  the 
solar  theory  has  a  most  important  place 
in  solving  the  problems  presented  by 
many  or  some  of  the  Aryan  religions ;  but 
whether  it  explains  their  first  inception  is 
a  totally  different  matter.  When  it  is 
ruthlessly  applied,  in  the  teeth  of  evi- 
dence, to  them  all,  in  the  last  resort  it 
stifles  facts,  and  reduces  observation  and 
reasoning  to  a  mockery.  Sir  George  Cox, 
its  able  advocate,  fastens  upon  the  admis- 
sion that  some  one  particular  method  is  not 
available  for  all  the  phenomena,  and  asks, 
Why  not  adopt  for  the  Greek  system,  for 
the  Aryan  systems  at  large,  perhaps  for  a 
still  wider  range,  **a  clear  and  simple  ex- 
planation,** namely,  the  solar  theory.?! 
The  plain  answer  to  the  question  is,  that 
this  must  not  be  done,  because,  if  it  is 
done,  we  do  not  follow  the  facts,  nor  are 
led  by  them;  but,  to  use  the  remarkable 
phrase  of  ^schylus.J  we  ride  them  down, 
we  trample  them  under  foot.  Mankind 
has  long  been  too  familiar  with  a  race  of 
practitioners,  whom  courtesy  forbids  to 
name,  and  whose  single  medicine  is  alike 
available  to  deal  with  every  one  of  the 
thousand  figures  of  disease.  There  are 
surely  many  sources  to  which  the  old  reli- 
gions are  referable.     We  have  solar  wor- 
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ship,  earth  worship,  astronomic  worship, 
the  worship  of  animals,  the  worship  of 
evil  powers,  the  worship  of  abstractions, 
the  worship  of  the  dead,  the  foul  and  pol- 
luting worship  of  bodilv  organs,  so  wide- 
spread in  the  world,  ana  especially  in  the 
East;  last,  but  not  least,  I  will  name 
terminal  worship,  the  remarkable  and 
most  important  scheme  which  f^rew  up, 
perhaps  first  on  the  Nile,  in  connection 
with  the  stones  used  for  marking  bounda- 
ries, which  finds  its  principal  representa- 
tive in  the  god  Hermes,  and  which  is  very 
largely  traced  and  exhibited  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  work  of  M.  Dulaure*  on 
ancient  religions. 

But  none  of  these  circumstances  dis- 
credit or  impair  the  proof  that  in  the  book, 
of  which  Genesis  is  the  opening  section, 
there  is  conveyed  special  knowledge  to 
meet  the  special  need  everywhere  so  pal- 
pable in  the  state  and  history  of  our  race. 
Far  indeed  am  I  from  asserting  that  this 
precious  gift,  or  that  any  process  known 
to  me,  disposes  of  all  the  problems,  either 
insoluble  or  unsolved,  by  which  we  are 
surrounded ;  of 

the  burden  and  the  mystery 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world. 

But  I  own  my  surprise  not  only  at  the 
fact,  but  at  the  manner  in  which  in  this 
day,  writers,  whose  name  is  legion,  unim- 
peached  in  character  and  abounding  in 
talent,  not  only  put  away  from  them,  cast 
into  shadow  or  into  the  very  gulf  of  nega- 
tion itself,  the  conception  of  a  Deity,  an 
acting  and  a  ruling  Deitv.  Of  this  belief, 
which  has  satisfied  the  doubts,  and  wiped 
away  'the  tears,  and  found  guidance  for 
the  footsteps  of  so  many  a  weary  wanderer 
on  earth,  which  among  the  best  and  great- 
est of  our  race  has  been  so  cherished  by 
those  who  had  it,  and  so  longed  and 
sought  for  by  those  who  bad  it  not,  we 
might  suppose  that  if  at  length  we  had 
discovered  that  it  was  in  the  light  of  truth 
untenable,  that  the  accumulated  testimony 
of  man  was  worthless,  and  that  his  wisdom 
was  but  folly,  yet  at  least  the  decencies  of 
mourning  would  be  vouchsafed  to  this 
irreparable  loss.  Instead  of  this,  it  is 
with  a  joy  and  exultation  that  might  al- 
most recall  the  frantic  orgies  of  the  Com- 
mune, that  this  at  least  at  first  sight 
terrific  and  overwhelming  calamity  is  ac- 
cepted, and  recorded  as  a  gain.  One 
recent,  and  in  many  ways  respected  writer 
—  a  woman  long  wont  to  unship  creed  as 


*  Histoire  abr^g^a  d«  di£f^rens  Coltet.     Seconde 
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sailors  discharge  excess  of  cargo  in  z 
storm,  and  passing  at  length  into  formal 
atheism  —  rejoices  to  find  herself  on  the 
open,  free,  and  "breezy  common  of  hu- 
manity." Another,  also  woman,  and  deal- 
ing only  with  the  workings  and  manifesta- 
tions of  God,  finds*  in  the  theory  of  a 
physical  evolution  as  recently  developed 
by  Mr.  Darwin,  and  received  with  exten- 
sive favor,  both  an  emancipation  from 
error  and  a  novelty  in  kind.  She  rejoices 
to  think  that  now  at  last  Darwin  "sbovs 
life  as  an  harmonious  whole,  and  makes 
the  future  stride  possible  by  the  past  ad- 
vance.'' Evolution,  that  is  physical  evo- 
lution, which  alone  is  in  view,  may  be  trae 
(like  the  solar  theory),  may  be  delightfol 
and  wonderful,  in  its  right  place  ;  but  are 
we  really  to  understand  that  varieties  of 
animals  brought  about  through  domesti- 
cation, the  wasting  of  organs  (for  instaoce, 
the  tails  of  men)  by  disuse,  that  natural 
selection  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  all 
in  the  physical  order,  exhibit  to  us  tbe 
great  arcanum  of  creation,  the  sum  and 
centre  of  life,  so  that  mind  and  spirit  are 
dethroned  from  their  old  supremacy,  are 
no  longer  sovereign  by  right,  but  may  fiod 
somewhere  by  charity  a  place  assigned 
them,  as  appendages,  perhaps  only  as  ex- 
crescences, of  the  material  creation?  I 
contend  that  evolution  in  its  highest  form 
has  not  been  a  thing  heretofore  unknovo 
to  history,  to  philosophy,  or  to  theology. 
I  contend  that  it  was  before  the  mind  of 
Saint  Paul  when  he  taught  that  in  the  ful- 
ness of  time  God  sent  forth  his  son,  and 
of  Eusebius,  when  he  wrote  the  **  Prepa- 
ration for  the  Gospel,"  and  of  Augustine 
when  he  composed  the  "City  of  God;" 
and,  beautiful  and  splendid  as  are  the  les- 
sons taught  by  natural  objects,  they  are, 
for  Christendom  at  least,  indefinitely  be- 
neath the  sublime  unfolding  of  the  great 
drama  of  human  action,  in  which,  through 
long  ages,  Greece  was  making  ready  a 
language  and  an  intellectual  type,  aod 
Rome  a  framework  of  order  and  an  idea 
of  law,  such  that  in  them  were  to  be 
shaped  and  fashioned  the  destines  of  a 
regenerated  world.  For  those  who  be^ 
lieve  that  the  old  foundations  are  unsbakefl 
still,  and  that  the  fabric  built  upon  them 
will  look  down  for  ages  on  the  floating 
wreck  of  many  a  modern  and  boastfal 
theory,  it  is  dimcult  to  see  anything  but 
infatuation  in  the  destructive  temperamest 
which  leads  to  the  notion  that  to  substitote 
a  blind  mechanism  for  the  band  of  God  m 
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the  afiFairs  of  life  is  to  enlarge  the  scope 
of  remedial  agency ;  that  to  dismiss  the 
highest  of  all  inspirations  is  to  elevate  the 
strain  of  human  thought  and  life;  and 
that  each  of  us  is  to  rejoice  that  our  sev- 
eral units  are  to  be  disintegrated  at  death 
into  " countless  millions  of  organisms;'' 
for  such,  it  seems,  is  the  latest  *' revela- 
tion" delivered  from  the  fragile  tripod  of 
a  modern  Delphi.  Assuredly  on  the 
minds  of  those  who  believe,  or  else  on  the 
minds  of  those  who  after  this  fashion  dis- 
believe, there  lies  some  deep  judicial 
darkness,  a  darkness  that  may  be  felt. 
While  disbelief  in  the  eyes  of  faith  is  a 
sore  calamity,  this  kind  of  disbelief,  which 
renounces  and  repudiates  with  more  than 
satisfaction  what  is  brightest  and  best  in 
the  inheritance  of  man,  is  astounding,  and 
might  be  deemed  incredible.  Nay,  some 
will  say,  rather  than  accept  the  flimsy  and 
hollow  consolations  which  it  makes  bold 
to  ofiEer,  might  we  not  go  back  to  solar 
adoration,  or,  with  Goethe,  to  the  hollows 
of  01)mpus  ? 

Wcnn  die  Funke  spriiht, 

Wenn  die  Asche  gliiht, 

Eilen  wir  den  alien  Gottern  zu.* 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 

*  Braut  von  Corinth. 
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BY  MRS.   OLIPHANT. 
CHAPTER  XLIV. 

It  had  seemed  to  Frances,  as  it  appears 
naturally  to  all  who  have  little  experience, 
that  a  man  who  was  so  ill  as  Captain 
Gaunt  must  get  better  or  get  worse  with- 
out any  of  the  lingering  suspense  which 
accompanies  a  less  violent  complaint ;  but, 
naturally.  Lady  Markharo  was  wiser,  and 
entertained  no  such  delusions.  When  it 
had  gone  on  for  a  week,  it  already  seemed 
to  Frances  as  if  he  had  been  ill  for  a  year, 
as  if  there  never  had  been  any  subject 
of  interest  in  the  world  but  the  lingering 
course  of  the  malady,  which  waxed  from 
less  to  more,  from  days  of  quiet  to  hours 
of  active  delirium.  The  business-like 
nurses,  always  so  cool  and  calm,  with 
their  professional  reports,  gave  the  fool- 
ish girl  a  chill  to  her  heart,  thinking,  as 
she  did,  of  the  anxiety  that  would  have 
filled,  not  the  house  alone  in  which  he 
lay,  but  all  the  little  community,  had  he 
been  ill  at  home.  Perhaps  it  was  better 
for  him  that  he  was  not  ill  at  home,  that 
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the  changes  in  his  state  were  watched 
by  clear  eyes,  not  made  dim  by  tears  or 
oversharp  by  anxiety,  but  which  took  him 
very  calmly,  as  a  case  interesting,  no 
doubt,  but  only  in  a  scientific  sense. 

After  a  few  days,  Lady  Markham  her- 
self wrote  to  his  mother  a  very  kind  let- 
ter, full  of  detail,  describing  everything 
which  she  had  done,  and  how  she  had 
taken  Captain  Gaunt  entirely  into  her 
own  hands.  *'  I  thought  it  better  not  to 
lose  any  time,'*  she  said ;  '*  and  you  may 
assure  yourself  that  everything  has  been 
done  for  him  that  could  have  been  done, 
had  you  yourself  been  here.  1  have  acted 
exactly  as  I  should  have  done  for  my  own 
son  in  the  circumstances;''  and  she  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  the  treatment,  in  a 
manner  which  was  far  too  full  of  knowl- 
edge for  poor  Mrs.  Gaunt's  understand- 
ing, who  could  scarcely  read  the  letter  for 
tears.  The  best  nurses,  the  best  doctor, 
the  most  anxious  care.  Lady  Markham's 
own  personal  supervision,  so  that  nothing 
should  be  neglected.  The  two  old  par- 
ents held  their  little  counsel  over  this  let- 
ter with  full  hearts.  It  had  been  Mrs. 
Gaunt's  first  intention  to  start  at  once,  to 
get  to  her  boy  as  fast  as  express  trains 
could  carry  her ;  but  then  they  began  to 
look  at  each  other,  to  falter  forth  broken 
words  about  expense.  Two  nurses,  the 
best  doctor  in  London  —  and  then  the 
mother's  rapid  journey,  the  old  general 
left  alone.  How  was  she  to  do  it,  .so 
anxious,  so  unaccustomed  as  she  was? 
They  decided,  with  many  doubts  and  ter- 
rors, with  great  self-denial,  and  many  a 
sick  flutter  of  questionings  as  to  which 
was  best,  to  remain.  Lady  Markham  had 
promised  them  news  every  day  of  their 
boy,  and  a  telegram  at  once  if  there  was 
**any  change"  —  those  awful  words,  that 
slay  the  very  soul.  Even  the  poor  mother 
decided  that  in  these  circumstances  it 
would  be  "self  indulgence "  to  go;  and 
from  henceforward,  the  old  people  lived 
upon  the  post-hours,  lived  in  awful  an- 
ticipation of  a  telegram  announcing  a 
•*  change."  Frances  was  their  daily  cor- 
respondent. She  had  gone  to  look  at 
him,  she  always  said,  though  the  nurses 
would  not  permit  her  to  stay.  He  was  no  . 
worse.  But  till  another  week,  there  could 
be  no  change;  then  she  would  write  that 
the  critical  day  had  passed  —  that  there 
was  still  no  change,  and  would  not  be 
again  for  a  week ;  but  that  he  was  no 
worse.  No  worse  —  this  was  the  poor 
fare  upon  which  General  Gaunt  and  his 
wife  lived  in  their  little  Swiss  pension^ 
where   it  was  so  cheap.    They  gave  up 
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even  their  additional  candle,  and  econo- 
mized that  poor  little  bit  of  expenditure ; 
they  gave  up  their  wine;  they  made  none 
of  the  little  excursions  which  had  been 
their  delight.  Even  with  all  these  econo- 
mies, how  were  they  to  provide  the  ex- 
penses which  were  running  on  —  the  dear 
London  lodgings,  the  nurses,  the  bound- 
less outgoings,  which  it  was  understood 
they  would  not  grudge.  Grudge  I  No ; 
not  all  the  money  in  the  world,  if  it  could 
save  their  George.  But  where  —  where 
were  they  to  get  this  money?  Whence 
was  it  to  come  ? 

This  Frances  knew,  but  no  one  else. 
And  she,  too,  knew  that  the  lodgings  and 
the  nurses  and  the  doctors  were  so  far 
from  being  all.  The  poor  girl  spent  the 
days  much  as  they  did,  in  agonized  ques- 
tions and  considerations.  If  she  could 
but  get  her  money,  her  own  money,  what- 
ever it  was.  Later,  for  her  own  use,  what 
would  it  matter?  She  could  work,  she 
could  take  |Care  of  children,  it  did  not 
matter  what  she  did  ;  but  to  save  him,  to 
save  them.  She  had  learned  so  much, 
however,  about  life  and  the  world  in  which 
she  lived,  as  to  know  that  were  her  object 
known,  it  would  be  treated  as  the  suprem- 
est  folly.  Wild  ideas  of  Jews,  of  finding 
somebody  who  would  lend  her  what  she 
wanted,  as  young  men  do  in  novels,  rose 
in  her  mind,  and  were  dismissed,  and  re- 
turned again.  But  she  was  not  a  young 
man  ;  she  was  only  a  girl,  and  knew  not 
what  to  do,  nor  where  to  go.  Not  even 
the  very  alphabet  of  such  knowledge  was 
her^.  While  this  was  going  on,  she  was 
taken,  all  abstracted  as  she  was,  into  so- 
ciety —  to  the  solemn  heavinesses  of  din- 
ner parties  ;  to  dances  even,  in  which  her 
gravity  and  self-absorption  were  construed 
to  mean  very  different  things.  Lady 
Markham  had  never  said  a  word  to  any 
one  of  the  idea  which  had  sprung  into  her 
own  mind  full  grown  at  sight  of  Sir 
Thomas  holding  in  fatherly  kindness  her 
little  girl's  hands.  She  had  never  said  a 
word,  oh,  not  a  word.  How  such  a  wild 
and  extraordinary  rumor  had  got  about, 
she  could  not  imagine.  But  the  ways  of 
society  and  its  modes  of  information  are  in- 
scrutable—  a  glance,  a  smile  are  enough. 
And  what  so  natural  as  this  to  bring  a 
veil  of  gravity  over  even  a  debutante  in 
her  first  season  ?  Lucky  little  girl,  some 
people  said ;  poor  little  thing,  some  oth- 
ers. No  wonder  she  was  so  serious ;  and 
her  mother,  that  successful  general  —  her 
mother,  that  triumphant  match-maker, 
radiant,  in  spite,  people  said,  of  the  very 
uncomfortable  state  of  affairs  about  Mark- 


ham,  and  the  fact  that,  in  the  absence  of 
her  executor,  Nelly  Winterbouro  knew 
nothing  as  yet  as  to  how  she  was  **  left.'' 

Thus  the  weeks  went  past  in  great  sus- 
pense for  all.  Markham  had  recovered,  it 
need  scarcely  be  said,  from  his  fit  of  re- 
morse ;  and  he,  perhaps,  was  the  one  to 
whom  the  uncertainties  were  a  relief  rather 
than  an  oppression.  Mrs.  WiDterbourn 
had  retired  into  the  country,  to  wait  the 
arrival  of  the  all-important  functionary 
who  had  possession  of  her  husband's 
will,  and  to  pass  decorously  the  first  pro- 
fundity of  her  mourning.  Naturally,  so- 
ciety knew  everything  about  Nelly;  bow, 
under  the  infliction  of  Sarah  Wioter- 
bourn's  society,  she  was  quite  as  well  as 
could  be  expected ;  bow  she  was  behaving 
herself  beautifully  in  her  retirement,  see- 
ing nobody,  doing  just  what  it  was  right 
to  do.  Nelly  had  always  managed  to  re- 
tain the  approval  of  society,  whatever  she 
did.  In  the  best  circles,  it  was  now  a 
subject  of  indignant  remark  that  Sarah 
Winterbourn  should  take  it  upon  herself 
to  keep  watch  like  a  dragon  over  the 
widow.  For  Nelly's  prevision  was  right, 
and  the  widow  was  what  the  men  now 
called  her,  though  women  are  not  addicted 
to  that  form  of  nomenclature.  But  Sarah 
Winterbourn  was  universally  condemned. 
Now  that  the  poor  girl  had  completed  her 
time  of  bondage,  and  conducted  herself 
so  perfectly,  why  could  not  that  dragon 
leave  her  alone?  Markham  made  no  re- 
mark upon  the  subject;  but  his  mother, 
who  understood  him  so  well,  believed  he 
was  glad  that  Sarah  Winterbourn  should 
be  there,  making  all  visits  unseemly. 
Lady  Markham  thought  he  was  glad  of 
the  pause  altogether,  of  the  impossibilitv 
of  doing  anything;  and  that  he  was  al- 
lowed to  go  on  without  any  disturbance 
in  his  usual  way.  She  had  herself  made 
one  visit  to  Nelly,  and  reported,  wbeo 
she  came  home,  that  notwithstanding  the 
presence  of  Sarah,  Nelly's  natural  bright- 
ness was  beginning  to  appear,  and  that 
soon  she  would  be  as  espQgle  as  ever. 
That  was  Lady  Markham's  view  of  the 
subject ;  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  she 
spoke  with  perfect  knowledge. 

It  was  very  surprising,  accordingly,  to 
the  ladies,  when,  some  days  after  this. 
Lady  Markham's  butler  came  upstairs  to 
say  that  Mrs.  Winterbourn  was  at  the 
door,  and  had  sent  to  inquire  whether  hii 
mistress  was  at  home  and  alone  betore 
coming  up-stairs.  **0f  course  1  am  si 
home,"  said  Lady  Markham;  "I  am  al- 
ways at  home  to  Mrs.  Winterbourn.  Bot 
to  no  one  else,  remember,  while  she  u 
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here."  When  the  man  went  away  with 
his  message,  Lady  Markham  had  a  mo- 
ment of  hesitation.  •*  You  may  stay,"  she 
said  to  Frances,  **as  you  were  present 
before  and  saw  her  in  her  trouble.  But  I 
wonder  what  has  brought  her  to  town  ? 
She  did  not  intend  to  come  to  town  till 
the  end  of  the  season.  She  must  have 
something  to  tell  me.  O  Nelly,  how  are 
you,  dear.'"  she  cried,  going  forward  and 
taking  the  young  widow  in  her  arms. 
Nelly  was  in  crape  from  top  to  toe.  As 
she  had  always  done  what  was  right,  what 
people  expected  from  her,  she  continued 
to  do  so  till  the  end.  A  little  rim  of  white 
was  under  the  edge  of  her  close  black 
bonnet  with  its  long  veil.  Her  cufis  were 
white  and  hemstitched  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned, d^ep  way.  Nothing,  in  short,  could 
be  more  t/^ep  than  Nelly's  costume  alto- 
gether. She  was  a  very  pattern  for  wid 
ows ;  and  it  was  very  becoming,  as  that 
dress  seldom  fails  to  be.  It  would  have 
been  natural  to  expect  in  Nelly's  counte« 
nance  some  consciousness  of  this,  as  well 
as  perhaps  a  something  at  the  corners  of 
her  mouth  which  should  show  that,  as 
Lady  Markham  said,  she  would  soon  be 
as  espi}gU  as  ever.  But  there  was  noth- 
ing of  this  in  her  face.  She  seemed  to 
have  stiffened  with  her  crape.  She  suf 
fered  Lady  Markham*s  embrace  rather 
than  returned  it.  She  did  not  take  any 
notice  of  Frances.  She  walked  across 
the  room,  sweeping  with  her  long  dress, 
with  her  long  veil  like  an  ensign  of  woe, 
and  sat  down  with  her  back  to  the  light. 
But  for  a  minute  or  more  she  said  noth- 
ing, and  listened  to  Lady  Markham's 
questions  without  even  a  movement  in 
reply. 

**  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear?  Is  it 
something  you  have  to  tell  me,  or  have 
you  only  got  tired  of  the  country?  "  Lady 
Markham  said,  with  a  look  of  alarm  be- 
ginning to  appear  in  her  face. 

'*  I  am  tired  of  the  country,''  said  Mrs. 
Winterbourn;  **but  I  am  also  tired  of 
everything  else,  so  that  does  not  matter 
much.  Lady  Markham,  I  have  come  to 
tell  you  a  great  piece  of  news.  My  trus- 
tee and  Mr.  Winlerbourn's  executor,  who 
has  been  at  the  other  end  of  the  world, 
has  come  home." 

"Yes,  Nelly?"  Lady  Markham's  look 
of  alarm  grew  more  and  more  marked. 
•*  You  make  me  very  anxious,"  she  cried. 
**  I  am  sure  something  has  happened  that 
you  did  not  foresee." 

••Oh,  nothing  has  happened  —  that  I 
ought  not  to  have  foreseen.  I  always 
wondered  why  Sarah  Winterbourn  stuck 


to  me  so.  The  will  has  been  opened  and 
read,  and  I  know  how  it  all  is  now.  I 
rushed  to  tell  you,  as  you  have  been  so 
kind." 

"  Dear  Nelly  !  "  Lady  Markham  said, 
not  knowing,  in  the  growing  perturbation 
of  her  mind,  what  else  to  say. 

".Mr.  Winterbourn  has  been  very  lib- 
eral to  me.  He  has  left  me  everything 
he  can  leave,  away  from  his  heirat-law. 
Nothing  that  is  entailed,  of  course;  but 
there  is  not  very  much  under  the  entail. 
They  tell  me  I  will  be  one  of  the  richest 
women  — a  wealthy  widow." 

**  My  dear  Nelly,  I  am  so  very  glad ; 
but  I  am  not  surprised.  Mr.  Winterbourn 
had  a  great  sense  of  justice.  He  could 
not  do  less  for  you  than  that." 

"But,  Lady  Markham,  you  have  not 
heard  all."  It  was  not  like  Nelly  Winter- 
bourn to  speak  in  such  measured  tones. 
There  was  not  the  faintest  sign  of  the 
espilgle\vk  her  tone.  Frances,  roused  by 
the  astonished,  alarmed  look  in  her  moth- 
er's face,  drew  a  little  nearer  almost  invol- 
untarily, notwithstanding  her  abstraction 
in  anxieties  of  her  own. 

"  Nelly,  do  you  mind  Frances  being 
here?" 

"  Oh,  I  wish  her  to  be  here  !  It  will  do 
her  good.  If  she  is  going  to  do  —  the 
same  as  I  did,  she  ought  to  know."  She 
made  a  pause  again.  Lady  Markham 
meanwhile  growing  pale  with  fright  and 
panic,  though  she  did  not  know  what  there 
could  be  to  fear. 

"  There  are  some  people  who  had  begun 
to  think  that  I  was  not  so  well  left  sts 
was  expected,"  she  said;  "but  they  were 
mistaken.  I  am  very  well  left.  I  am 
to  have  the  house  in  Grosvenor  Square, 
and  the  Knoll,  and  all  the  plate  and  car* 
riageS;  and  three  parts  or  so  of  Mr.  Win- 
terbourn*s  fortune  —  so  long  as  I  remain 
Mr.  Winterbourn's  widow.  He  was,  as 
you  say,  a  just  man." 

There  was  a  pause.  But  for  something 
in  the  air  which  tingled  after  Nelly's 
voice  had  ceased,  the  listeners  would 
scarcely  have  been  conscious  that  any- 
thing more  than  ordinary  had  been  said. 
Lady  Markham  said  **  Nelly  ?  "  in  a  breath- 
less, interrogative  tone  — alarmed  by  that 
thrill  in  the  air,  rather  than  by  the  words, 
which  were  so  simple  in  their  sound. 

"O  yes;  he  had  a  great  sense  of  jus- 
tice. So  long  as  I  remain  Mrs.  Winter- 
bourn, I  am  to  have  all  that.  It  was  his, 
and  I  was  his,  and  the  property  is  to  be 
kept  together.  Don't  you  see.  Lady 
Markham?  Sarah  knew  it,  and  I  might 
have  known,  had   I  thought.     He  had  a 
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great  respect  for  the  Qan»e  of  Winterbourn 

—  not  much,  perhaps,  for  anything  else.'' 
She  paused  a  little;  then  added:  *' That's 
all.     I  wished  you  to  know." 

*'0  my  dear,"  cried  Lady  Markbam, 
"is  it  possible  —  is  it  possible?  You  — 
debarred  from  marrying,  debarred  from 
everything  —  at  your  age ! " 

**  Oh,  I  can  do  anything  I  please,'*  cried 
Nellv.  '*  I  can  go  to  the  bad  if  I  please. 
He  does  not  say  so  long  as  I  behave  my* 
self  —  only  so  long  as  I  remain  the  widow 
Winterbourn.  I  told  you  they  would  all 
call  me  so.  Well,  they  can  do  it!  That's 
what  I  am  to  be  all  my  life  —  the  widow 
Winterbourn." 

'  "Nelly  — O  Nelly,"  cried  Lady  Mark- 
ham,  throwing  her  arms  round  her  visitor. 
"  Oh,  my  poor  child !    And  how  can  I  tell 

—  how  am  I  to  tell  — " 

"  You  can  tell  everybody,  if  you  please," 
said  Mrs.  Winterbourn,  freeing  herself 
from  the  clasping  arms  and  rising  up  in 
her  stif!  crape.  "  He  had  a  great  sense 
of  justice.  He  doesn't  say  I'm  to  wear 
weeds  all  my  life.  I  think  I  mean  to  come 
back  to  Grosvenor  Square  on  Monday, 
and  perhaps  give  a  ball  or  two,  and  some 
dinners,  to  celebrate — for  I  have  come 
into  my  fortune,  don't  you  see  ?  "  she  said 
with  an  unmoved  face. 

"Hush,  dear  —  hush!  You  must  not 
talk  like  that,"  Lady  Markham  said,  hold- 
ing her  arm. 

"  Why  not?  Justice  is  justice,  whether 
for  him  or  me.  I  was  such  a  fool  as 
to  be  wretched  when  he  was  dying,  be- 
caase  — — *  But  it  appears  that  there  was 
no  love  lost —  no  love  and  no  faith  lost. 
He  did  not  believe  in  me  any  more  than  I 
believed  in  him.  I  outwitted  him  when 
he  was  living,  and  he  outwits  me  when  he 
is  dead.  Do  you  hear,  Frances  ?— that 
is  how  things  go.     If  you  do  as  I  did,  as 

I  hear  you  are  going  to  do Oh,  do 

it  if  you  please;  I  will  never  interfere. 
But  make  up  your  mind  to  it  —  he  will 
have  his  revenge  on  you — or  justice;  it 
is  all  the  same  thing.  Good-bye,  Lady 
Markham.  I  hope  you  will  countenance 
me  at  my  first  ball  —  for  now  I  have  come 
into  my  fortune,  I  mean  to  enjoy  myself. 
Don't  you  think  these  things  are  rather 
becoming?  I  mean  to  wear  them  out. 
They  will  make  a  sensation  at  my  par- 
ties," she  said,  and  for  the  first  time 
laughed  aloud. 

"  This  is  just  the  first  wounded  feeling," 
said  Lady  Markham.  "O  Nelly,  vou  must 
not  fly  in  the  face  of  society.  You  have 
alwdys  been  so  good.  No,  no;  let  us 
think  it  over.     Perhaps  we  can  find  a  way 


out  of  it.    There  is  bound  to  be  a  flaw 
somewhere." 

"  Good-bye,"  said  Nelly.  "  I  have  oot 
fixed  on  the  day  for  my  first  at  home; 
but  the  invitations  will  be  out  directly. 
Good-bye,  Frances.  You  must  come  — 
and  Sir  Thomas.  It  will  be  a  fine  lesson 
for  Sir  Thomas."  She  walked  across  the 
room  to  the  door,  and  there  stood  for  a 
moment,  looking  back.  She  looked  taller, 
almost  grand  in  still  fury  and  despair  wiib 
her  immovable  face.  But  as  she  stood 
there,  a  faint  softening  came  to  the  mar- 
ble. "Tell  Geoff  —  gently,**  she  said, 
and  went  away.  They  could  hear  the 
soft  sweep  of  her  black  robes  retiring 
down  the  stair,  and  then  the  door  opentog, 
the  clang  of  the  carriage. 

Lady  Markham  had  dropped  into  a 
chair  in  her  dismay,  and  sat  with  her 
hands  clasped  and  her  eyes  wide  opeD, 
listening  to  these  sounds,  as  if  they  roiebt 
throw  some  light  on  the  situation.  The 
consequences  which  might  follow  from 
Nelly's  freedom  had  been  heavy  on  her 
heart ;  and  it  was  possible  that  by-and-by 
the  strange  news  might  bring  the  usual 
comfort ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  consterna- 
tion overwhelmed  her.  "  As  long  as  she 
remains  his  widow!"  she  said  to  herself 
in  a  tone  of  horror,  as  the  tension  of  ber 
nerves  yielded  and  the  carriage  drove 
away.  "And  how  am  I  to  tell  him  — 
gently;  how  am  I  to  tell  him  gently?" 
she  cried.  It  was  as  if  a  great  catas- 
trophe had  overwhelmed  the  house. 

In  an  hour  or  so,  however.  Lady  Mark- 
ham recovered  her  energy,  and  began  to 
think  whether  there  might  be  any  way 
out  of  it.  "  I  will  tell  you,"  she  cried 
suddenly;  "there  is  your  uncle  Caven- 
dish, Frances.  He  is  a  great  lawyer.  H 
any  man  can  find  a  flaw  in  the  will,  he 
will  do  it."  She  rang  the  bell  at  once. 
and  ordered  the  carriage.  "  But,  oh  dear," 
she  said,  "  I  forgot.  Lady  Meliora  is 
coming  about  Trotter's  Buildings,  the 
place  in  Whitechapel.  I  cannot  go.  What- 
ever may  happen,  I  cannot  go  to-day. 
But,  my  dear,  you  have  never  taken  any 
part  as  yet;  you  need  not  stay  for  tfiis 
meeting ;  and  besides,  you  are  a  favorite 
in  Portland  Place;  you  are  the  best  per- 
son to  go.     You  can  tell  your  uncle  Car- 

endish Stop;  I  will  write  a  note.'* 

Lady  Markbam  cried.  That  was  always 
the  most  satisfactory  plan  in  every  cue. 
She  sent  her  daughter  to  get  ready  for 
going  out;  and  she  herself  dashed  ofi  in 
two  minutes  four  sheets  of  the  clearest 
statement,  a  pr/cis  of  the  whole  case.  .Mr. 
Cavendish,  like  most  people,  liked  Lm&s 
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Markham;  he  did  not  share  his  wife's 
prejudices;  and  Frances  was  a  favorite. 
Surely,  moved  by  these  two  influences 
combined,  he  would  bestir  himself  and 
find  a  flaw  in  the  will! 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  from  the  time 
of  Mrs.  VVinterbourn*s  departure,  Frances 
found  herself  alone  in  the  brou^rham,  go- 
ing towards  Portland  Place.  Her  mind 
was  not  absorbed  in  Nelly  Winterbourn. 
She  was  not  old  enough,  or  sufficiently 
used  to  the  ways  of  society,  to  appreciate 
the  tragedy  in  this  case.  Nelly's  horror 
at  the  moment  of  her  husband's  death 
she  had  understood ;  but  Nelly's  tragic 
solemnity  now  struck  her  as  with  a  jar- 
ring note.  Indeed,  Frances  had  never 
learned  to  think  of  money  as  she  ought. 
And  yet,  how  anxious  she  was  about  mon- 
ey !  How  her  thoughts  returned  as  soon 
as  she  felt  herself  alone  and  free  to  pur- 
sue them,  to  the  question  which  devoured 
her  heart!  It  was  a  relief  to  her  to  be 
thus  free,  thus  alone  and  silent,  that  she 
might  think  of  it.  If  she  could  but  have 
driven  on  and  on  for  a  hundred  miles  or 
so,  to  think  of  it,  to  find  a  solution  for 
her  problem  !  But  even  a  single  mile  was 
something;  for  before  she  had  got  through 
the  long  line  of  Piccadilly,  a  sudden  in- 
spiration came  to  her  mind.  The  one 
person  in  the  world  whom  she  could  ask 
for  help  was  the  person  whom  she  was 
on  her  way  to  see  —  her  Aunt  Cavendish, 
who  was  rich,  with  whom  she  was  a  favor- 
ite, who  was  on  the  other  side,  ready  to 
sympathize  with  all  that  belonged  to  the 
life  of  Bordighera,  in  opposition  to  Eaton 
Square.  Nelly  Winterbourn  and  her  trou- 
bles fled  like  shadows  from  Frances's 
mind.  To  be  truly  disinterested,  to  be 
always  mindful  of  other  people's  interests, 
it  is  well  to  have  as  few  as  possible  of 
one's  own. 

Mrs.  Cavendish  received  her,  as  always, 
with  a  sort  of  combative  tenderness,  as  if 
io  competition  for  her  favor  with  some 
powerful  adversary  unseen.  There  was 
in  her  a  constant  readiness  to  outbid  that 
adversary,  to  offer  more  than  she  did,  of 
which  Frances  was  usually  uncomfortably 
conscious,  but  which  to-day  stimulated  her 
like  a  cordial.  "  I  suppose  you  are  being 
taken  to  all  sorts  of  places?"  she  said. 
**  I  wish  I  had  not  given  up  society  so 
much  ;  but  when  the  season  is  over,  and 
the  fine  people  are  all  in  the  country,  then 
you  will  see  that  we  have  not  forgotten 
you.  Has  Sir  Thomas  come  with  you, 
Frances  ?  I  supposed,  perhaps,  you  had 
come  to  tell  me  " 

**Sir    Thomas?"    Frances    said    with 


much  surprise ;  but  she  was  too  much  oc- 
cupied with  concerns  more  interesting  to 
ask  what  her  aunt  could  mean.  "  Oh, 
aunt  Charlotte,"  she  said,  "  I  have  come 
to  speak  to  you  of  something  I  am  very, 
very  much  interested  about."  In  all  sin- 
cerity, she  had  forgotten  the  original 
scope  of  her  mission,  and  only  remem- 
bered her  own  anxiety.  And  then  she  told 
her  story  —  how  Captain  Gaunt,  the  son 
of  her  old  friend,  the  youngest,  the  one 
that  was  best  beloved,  had  come  to  town 

—  how  he  had  made  friends  who  were  not 

—  nice  —  who  made  him  play  and  lose 
money —  though  he  had  no  money. 

•*  Of  course,  my  dear,  I  know  —  Lord 
Markham  and  his  set." 

At  this  Frances  colored  high.  '*  It  was 
not  Markham.  Markham  has  found  out 
forme.  It  was  some  —  fellows  who  had 
no  mercy,  he  said." 

**  O  yes ;  they  are  all  the  same  set.  I 
am  very  sorry  that  an  innocent  girl  like 
you  should  be  in  any  way  mixed  up  with 
such  people.  Whether  Lord  Markham 
plucks  the  pigeon  himself,  or  gets  some 
of  his  friends  to  do  it " 

*'Aunt  Charlotte,  now  you  take  away 
my  last  hope ;  for  Markham  is  my  brother ; 
and  I  will  never,  never  ask  any  one  to 
help  me  who  speaks  so  of  my  brother  — 
he  is  always  so  kind,  so  kind  to  me." 

"  I  don't  see  what  opportunity  he  has 
ever  had  to  be  kind  to  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Cavendish. 

But  Frances  in  her  disappointment 
would  not  listen.  She  turned  away  her 
head,  to  get  cid,  so  far  as  was  possible,  of 
the  blinding  tears — those  tears  which 
would  come  in  spite  of  her,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  efforts  she  could  make.  **  I 
had  a  little  hope  in  you,"  Frances  said; 
**  but  now  I  have  none,  none.  My  mother 
sees  him  every  day ;  if  he  lives,  she  will 
have  saved  his  life.  But  I  cannot  ask  her 
for  what  I  want.  I  cannot  ask  her  for 
more  —  she  has  done  so  much.  And  now, 
you  make  it  impossible  for  roe  to  ask 
you ! " 

If  Frances  had  studied  how  to  move  her 
aunt  best,  she  could  not  have  hit  upon,  a 
more  effectual  way.  **  My  dear  child," 
cried  Mrs.  Cavendish,  hurrying  to  her, 
drawing  her  into  her  arms,  *'  what  is  it, 
what  is  it  that  moves  you  so  much  ?  Of 
whom  are  you  speaking?  His  life?  Whose 
life  is  in  danger?  And  what  is  it  you 
want?  If  you  think  I,  your  father's  only 
sister,   will  do  less  for  you   than   Lady 

Markham  does Tell  me,  my  dear, 

tell  me  what  is  it  you  want  ?  " 

Then    Frances    continued    her    story. 
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How  young  Gaunt  was  ill  of  a  brain-fever, 
and  raved  about  his  losses,  and  the  black 
and  red,  and  of  his  mother  in  mourning 
(with  an  additional  ache  in  her  heart, 
Frances  suppressed  all  mention  of  Con- 
stance), and  how  she  understood,  though 
nobody  else  did,  that  the  Gaunts  were  not 
rich,  that  even  the  illness  itself  would  tax 
all  their  resources,  and  that  the  money, 
the  debts  to  pay,  would  ruin  them,  and 
break  their  hearts.  **  I  don*t  say  he  has 
not  been  wrong,  aunt  Charlotte  —  oh,  I 
suppose  he  has  been  very  wrono^!  but 
there  he  is  lying;  and  oh,  how  pitiful  it  is 
to  hear  him !  and  the  old  general,  who 
was  so  proud  of  him;  and  Mrs.  Gaunt, 
dear  Mrs.  Gaunt,  who  always  was  so  good 
to  me ! " 

**  Frances,  my  child  —  I  am  not  a  hard- 
hearted woman,  though  you  seem  to  think 
so  —  I  can  understancl  all  that.  I  am 
very,  very  sorry  for  the  poor  mother ;  and 
for  the  young  man  even,  who  has  been 
led  astray ;  but  I  don't  see  what  you  can 
do." 

**  What ! "  cried  Frances,  her  eyes  flash- 
ing through  her  tears  —  '*  for  their  son, 
who  is  the  same  as  a  brother  —  for  them, 
whom  I  have  always  known,  who  have 
helped  to  bring  me  up?  Oh,  you  don't 
know  how  people  live  where  there  are  only 
a  few  of  them,  where  there  is  no  society, 
if  you  say  that.  If  he  had  been  ill  there, 
at  home,  we  should  all  have  nursed  him, 
every  one.  We  should  have  thought  of 
nothing  else.  We  would  have  cooked  for 
him,  or  gone  errands,  or  done  anything. 
Perhaps  those  women  are  better;  I  don't 
know.  But  to  tell  me  that  you  don*t  know 
what  I  could  do!  Oh,"  cried  the  girl, 
springing  to  her  feet,  throwing  up  her 
hands,  "  if  I  had  the  money,  if  1  had  only 
the  money,  I  know  what  I  would  do  I " 

Mrs.  Cavendish  was  a  woman  who  did 
not  spend  money,  who  had  everything  she 
wanted,  who  thought  little  of  what  wealth 
could  procure ;  but  she  was  the  Quixote 
in  her  heart  which  so  many  women  are 
where  great  things  are  in  question,  though 
not  in  small.  *'  Money  ? "  with  a  faint 
quaver  of  alarm  in  her  voice.  "  My  dear, 
if  it  was  anything  that  was  feasible,  any- 
thing that  was  right,  and  you  wanted  it 
very  much  -^  the  money  might  be  found," 
she  said.  The  position,  however,  was  too 
strange  to  be  mastered  in  a  moment,  and 
difficulties  rose  as  she  spoke.  '*  A  young 
man.  People  might  suppose -^-»  And 
then  Sir  Thomas  —  what  would  Sir 
Thomas  think?" 

**That  is  why  I  came  to  yoa;  for  he 
will  not  give  me  my  own  money  —  if  I 
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have  any  money.  Aunt  Charlotte,  if  yoq 
will  give  it  me  now,  I  will  pay  yoa  back 
as  soon  as  I  am  of  age.  Oh,  I  don't  waot 
to  take  it  from  you  —  1  want If  every- 
thing could  be  paid  before  he  is  better, 
before  he  knows  —  if  we  could  hide  it,  so 
that  the  general  and  his  mother  should 
never  find  out.  That  would  be  worst  of 
all,  if  they  were  to  find  out  —  it  would 
break  their  hearts.  Oh,  aunt  Charlotte, 
she  thinks  there  is  no  one  like  him.  She 
loves  him  so ;  more  than  —  more  than  any 
one  here  —  and  to  find  out  all  that  would 
break  her  heart." 

Mrs.  Cavendish  rose  too,  and  stood  op 
with  her  face  turned  towards  the  door. 
**  I  can't  tell  what  is  the  matter  with  me," 
she  said ;  "  I  can  scarcely  hear  what  yoa 
are  saying.  I  wonder  if  I  am  going  to  be 
ill,  or  what  it  is.  I  thought  just  then  I 
heard  a  voice.  Surely  there  is  some  ose 
at  the  door.  I  am  sure  I  heard  a  voice 
^-^  Oh,  a  voice  you  ought  to  know,  if  it 
was  true.  Frances  —  1  will  think  of  all 
that  after  —  just  now  — ~  He  must  be 
dead,  or  else  he  is  here!'* 

Frances,  who  thought  of  oo  possibilitf 
of  death  save  to  one,  caught  her  aunt's 
arm  with  a  cry.  The  great  bouse  wis 
very  still  —  soft  carpets  everywhere  —  the 
distant  sound  oC  a  closing  door  scarcely 
penetrating  from  below.  Yet  there  was 
something,  that  faint  human  stir  which  is 
more  subtle  than  sound.  They  stood  aod 
waited,  the  elder  woman  penetrated  bf 
sudden  excitement  and  alarm,  she  cooid 
not  tell  why ;  the  girl  indifferent,  yet  ready 
for  any  wonder  in  the  susceptibility  of  her 
anxious  state.  As  they  stood,  not  know- 
ing what  they  expected,  the  door  opened 
slowly,  and  there  suddenly  stood  io  the 
opening,  like  two  people  in  a  dream  — 
Constance,  smiline,  drawing  after  her  a 
taller  figure.  Frances,  with  a  start  of 
amazement,  threw  from  her  her  aunt's 
arm,  which  she  held,  and  calling  **Fa* 
ther  1 "  threw  herself  into  Waring*s  arns. 


Prom  The  Fortnightly  Rcvitv^ 
A  RETROSPECT. 

Gad's  Hill  House  bad  been  h$c 
erat  in  voti$  to  my  father,  a  geoeratioo 
before  Charles  Dickens  fell  in  love  witb 
the  place.  Each  man  in  his  boyhood  hid 
had  the  same  wish  to  become  the  pos^ 
sessor  of  this  charming  house,  with  its 
pleasant  shubbery  across  the  road  and 
fine  old-fashioned  gardens  to  the  side; 
aod  each  had  vowed  to  bimtelf  that  b< 
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would,  if  he  could,  buy  it  out  and  out  when 
time  grew  riper  and  money  more  plentiful. 
My  father,  as  the  older  man,  accomplished 
his  desire  first  in  order  of  time.  When 
he  died  and  his  property  had  to  be  sold, 
Charles  Dickens,  hearing  that  Gad's  Hill 
House  was  in  the  market,  made  an  anony- 
mous offer  for  it  under  cover  of  his  friend 
and  mine,  Henry  Wills,  not  caring  to  ap- 
pear as  the  purchaser  in  the  first  instance, 
for  fear  that  we  should  ask  more  on  ac- 
count of  his  name.  As  I  was  the  only 
daughter  left  unmarried  at  the  time  of 
my  father's  death,  he  had  appointed  me  in 
his  will  executrix  and  trustee,  together 
with  a  brother  and  our  family  solicitor ;  so 
that,  as  my  brother  had  renounced  trust, 
it  was  literally  I  who  sold  Gad's  Hill 
House  to  Charles  Dickens,  and  it  was  my 
father's  property  before  it  was  his.  We 
had  a  small  triumph  when  we  came  to 
details.  The  modest  sum  we  asked  for 
ornamental  timber  was  disputed,  and  the 
case  referred  to  arbitration.  The  arbi- 
trator gave  us  nearly  as  much  again  as  we 
had  asked,  namely,  seven-eighths  instead 
of  four. 

The  century  was  very  little  past  the  first 
quarter  when  we  Lynns  lived  at  Gad's 
Hill  House.  My  father  had  kept  the  place 
empty  for  some  years,  hoping  always  for 
that  permission  to  remove  which,  after 
some  difficulty  and  much  importunity. 
Bishop  Percy  at  last  granted.  Then  we 
quitted  the  lake  and  mountains  and  pleas- 
ant vicarage  of  lovely  Keswick,  on  a  five 
years'  leave  of  absence,  and  my  father's 
dearest  wish  was  fulfilled.  His  heart  had 
always  yearned  after  this  boyish  realiza- 
tion of  Aladdin's  palace ;  and  he  longed 
also  to  renew  his  associations  with  the 
ancient  city  where  his  youth  and  early 
manhood  had  been  passed  —  where  he 
bad  loved  and  married  my  beautiful 
mother,  dead  now  these  nine  long  years 
and  more. 

We  were  a  large  family  to  move  —  eight 
in  all  —  ranging  from  nine  to  twenty-two. 
We  had  to  go  all  the  way  by  coach,  rail- 
roads then  being  only  partial  and  local  ex- 
periments. We  were  three  days  and  three 
nights  on  the  road;  one  night  was  broken 
into  by  sleeping  at  York,  the  other  two 
were  spent  in  the  coach  which  had  to  hold 
seven  of  us.  1,  as  the  youngest,  sat  on  a 
little  stool  among  the  twelve  feet.  When 
we  reached  London  we  put  up  at  the  Belle 
Sauvage  Inn  on  Ludgate  Hill;  and  I 
either  remember,  or  I  fancy  I  remember, 
a  sign  of  a  many-haired,  airily-dressed 
woman,  as  well  as  the  balcony  running 
round  the  inner  court,  as  we  still  find  in 
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the  older  hotels  abroad.  I  recollect,  too, 
that  among  other  household  goods  care- 
fully taken  with  us,  were  a  **thivel"  or 
porridge-stick,  and  the  tinder  box  with  its 
flint  and  steel,  well-charred  tinder,  and 
broad  fiat  matches  tipped  with  sulphur  at 
either  end.  That  bottle  of  phosphorus 
into  which  a  prepared  match  was  dipped 
did  not  take  with  the  public;  and  the 
matches  rubbed  through  a  piece  of  sand- 
paper first  dispossessed  the  familiar  old 
tinder-box. 

Gad's  Hill  House  stands  a  little  way 
back  from  the  road.  The  grand  highway 
between  London  and  Dover,  not  to  speak 
of  between  Gravesend  and  Rochester,  it 
was  as  gay  as  an  approach  to  a  metropolis. 
Ninety-two  public  coaches  and  pleasure 
vans  used  to  pass  in  the  day,  not  counting 
the  private  carriages  of  the  grandees  post- 
ing luxuriously  to  Dover  for  Paris  and  the 
grand  tour.  Soldiers  marching  or  riding 
to  or  from  Chatham  and  Gravesend  to  em- 
bark for  India  or  on  their  return  journey 
home;  ships'  companies  paid  off  that 
morning,  and  cruising  past  the  gates, 
shouting  and  singing  and  comporting 
themselves  in  a  generally  terrifying  man- 
ner, being  for  the  most  part  half-seas  over 
and  a  trifie  beyond ;  gypsies  and  travelling 
tinkers  ;  sturdy  beggars  with  stumps  and 
crutches;  Savoyards  with  white  mice  and 
organ-men  with  a  wonderful  wax  doll,  two- 
headed  and  superbly  dressed,  in  front  of 
their  machines;  chimney-sweepers,  with 
a  couple  of  shivering  little  half-naked 
climbing  boys  carrying  the  bags  and 
brushes ;  ana  costermongers,  whose  small 
fiat  carts  were  drawn  by  big  dogs,  were 
also  among  the  accidents  and  circum- 
stances of  the  time.  And  many  a  saucy 
salute,  as  well  as  less  exhilarating  request, 
came  from  the  road  to  the  room  where  a 
group  of  girls  might  always  be  seen  on 
the  seats  of  the  open  windows.  We  were 
secure  against  intrusion  by  the  locked 
gates  leading  lO  the  house ;  and  in  those 
days  fresh  air  was  as  necessary  to  our  ex- 
istence as  bread  and  water.  We  lived 
with  the  windows  open  night  and  day,  let 
the  month  be  June  or  December,  and  the 
atmosphere  bright  with  sun  or  heavy  with 
snow. 

In  our  time  we  had  not  that  famous 
tunnel  which  Mr.  Dickens  made  under 
the  road  to  the  shubbery  opposite.  We 
crossed  the  road  and  went  in  by  a  crabbed 
gate  set  among  spiky  palings  to  the  side, 
and  rigidly  locked  as  we  went  in  or  came 
out.  Anci  by  that  same  token  I  was  once 
left  behind  among  the  brushwood,  where 
I  used  to  like  to  sit  by  myself,  watching 
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the  beetles  and  caterpillars  and  little  brown 
mice  as  they  pattered  or  crept  about  the 
moss  and  fallen  leaves.  And  thus  left 
behind  I  was  locked  in  and  forgotten.  It 
was  a  difficult  bit  of  scrambling  to  ^ei 
over  the  palings,  but  I  was  doing  my  best 
when  a  good-humored  sailor,  passing  by, 
helped  mc  down  off  the  spikes  by  taking 
me  bodily  in  his  arms  and  holding  me  for 
a  few  minutes,  making  believe  that  he 
would  run  away  with  me.  He  set  me 
down,  however,  with  a  jolly  kind  of  laugh, 
and  took  a  kiss  by  way  ot  wages.  As  I 
was  only  about  ten  years  old  no  great  harm 
was  done,  but  I  was  desperately  fright- 
ened, and  I  roust  say,  as  he  had  to  kiss 
me  and  I  could  not  help  myself,  I  wished 
that  his  beard  had  not  been  so  rough,  and 
that  he  had  not  smelt  so  oddly. 

I  hear  that  the  two  magnificent  cedars, 
which  were  the  pride  of  the  shrubbery, 
still  exist,  but  I  question  if  much  else  re- 
mains as  it  was.  The  loss  of  some  things 
would  certainly  be  a  gain,  e.^.,  those  two 
leaden  figures  —  a  disreputable-looking 
Pomona  and  a  battered  old  Vertumnus  — 
which  stood  sentinels  on  either  side  the 
alley  leading  up  to  the  summer-house  at 
the  end  of  the  shrubbery.  This  summer- 
house  was  built  of  big  flint  stones ;  and 
in  the  hole  of  one  a  tomtit  made  its  nest 
for  several  successive  years,  and  at  last 
became  quite  tame.  Other  **  heathen  god- 
desses so  fair  '*  stood  on  all  the  pinnacles 
of  the  house  buildings,  wherever  they 
could  be  put.  I  specially  remember  the 
Mercury,  which,  with  the  two  in  the  shrub- 
bery, seemed  to  me  the  last  expression  of 
loveliness,  and  I  think  turned  my  mind  to 
that  intense  love  for  the  classics  which 
was  the  main  characteristic  of  my  mental 
youth.  Tradition  in  the  person  of  a  cer- 
tain old  woman  who  used  to  sew  carpets, 
make  curtains,  drink  a  little  beyond  dis- 
cretion, have  fits,  and  repeat  **  Catskins  *' 
and  **  Lord  Bateman,"  with  variants  that 
would  have  delighted  Mr.  Ralston,  spoke 
of  a  row  of  raannikins  that  once  faced  the 
road  and  looked  into  the  sunk  fence  before 
the  lawn.  If  what  she  said  was  true,  they 
were  well  away  before  our  advent. 

We  had  a  fine  kitchen  garden  that  would 
have  satisfied  Lord  Bacon.  It  was  inter- 
sected by  four  grass  walks,  with  a  mul- 
berry tree  in  the  centre.  All  along  the 
sides  were  espaliers  and  old-fashioned 
sweet-smelling  flowers.  The  walls  were 
covered  with  fruit-trees ;  there  was  a  fig- 
tree  in  one  corner;  and  the  apple  quarter 
was  rich  in  nonsuches,  brown,  red,  and 
golden  russets,  Ribston  pippins,  golden 
pippins,  lemon  permains,  and  the  dainty 


little  Qoapareil.  Besides  this  generalized 
garden  there  was  a  cherry  and  filbert 
orchard;  and  a  quantity  of  sweet-water 
grapes,  both  in  the  open  and  under  glass. 

The  Falstafif,  which  stands  opposite  the 
kitchen  garden,  was  a  certain  kind  of  pro* 
tection  to  us ;  and  if  we  bad  had  occasion 
to  ring  the  big  alarm  bell,  which  swung  io 
the  cupola,  it  would  have  sent  us  over  a 
stalwart  potman  or  two  to  look  into  mat- 
ters touching  our  safety.  But  if  it  saved 
us  from  Point  and  Pistol,  Bardolpb  and  the 
ragged  crew  in  general,  it  brought  up 
officers  from  the  garrison  at  Chatham  to 
shoot  pigeons  in  our  field  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  and  make  eyes  at  the  older  girls 
from  the  bow  window  at  the  inn. 

When  the  railway  from  London  to 
Dover,  taking  in  Gravesend  and  Roches- 
ter, was  proposed,  there  was  great  agita- 
tion at  the  FalstafE.  It  was  then  held  by 
a  very  respectable  man,  with  a  wife  and 
three  daughters  much  devoted  to  a  certain 
Stiggins,  who  was  their  Shepherd ;  and 
their  friends  borrowed  Mrs.  Partington's 
mop,  and  made  a  tremendous  e£Eort  to 
wash  out  the  Atlantic.  They  failed,  natu- 
rally, and  the  Atlantic  swept  on  its  course. 
There  were  a  great  many  market  gardens 
round  about,  both  towards  Highano  and 
towards  Shorne ;  and  it  was  a  long  drag 
for  the  men  and  their  horses  from  here  to 
Covent  Garden,  with  that  heavy  pull  of 
Shooter's  Hill  by  the  way.  But  no  con- 
sideration of  the  general  good  touched 
the  advocates  of  railway  exclusion.  Their 
reasonings  were  for  the  most  part  founded 
on  the  certain  ruin  of  the  FalstaS  and 
that  other  inn  at  the  top  of  Coacb^nd- 
Horses  Hill,  just  before  you  come  to 
Strood.  How  well  I  recall  the  gloomy 
forecastings  of  those  pessimists  who  then, 
as  now,  saw  evil  in  every  change  and  in- 
justice in  the  disturbance  of  any  kind  of 
vested  interest !  The  breed  of  horses  was 
to  be  destroyed ;  thousands  of  industri- 
ous men  were  to  be  thrown  out  of  eor 
ploy ;  the  revenues  of  the  kingdom  were  to 
be  gravely  diminished  by  the  falling  ofiE  of 
the  toll-gate  dues ;  and  there  was  to  be  a 
universal  playing  at  Old  Gooseberry.  It 
is  always  the  same  litany  of  despair,  and 
the  d^bdcU  has  not  come  yet.* 

Talking  of  Stiggins,  I  remember  a 
dreadful  man  of  this  order  who  once 
preached  at  Shorne,  to  which  lovely  place 
we  always  went  to  church  rather  than  to 
our  own  rightful  parish  church  at  Hir 
ham.  He  was  inveighing  against  the  in- 
iquity of  Shrove  Tuesday  observances, 
and  as  a  clincher  to  his  arguments,  as* 
sured  us  that  "  pancake  "  came  from  tvo 
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Greek  word,//7;x  kakon,  all  evil.  This  was 
my  first  lesson  io  Greek,  and  I  have  not 
forgotten  it.  I  think,  however,  I  have 
since  then  heard  other  absurdities  from 
the  pulpit  that  would  match  well  with  my 
friend's  of  pancake  etymoloc^y. 

Old  Mr.  Weller  was  a  real  person,  and 
we  knew  him.  He  was  "Old  Chumley  " 
in  the  flesh,  and  drove  the  stage  daily 
from  Rochester  to  London  and  back  again. 
Once  when  my  father  was  in  town,  the 
sister  next  to  me  needing  the  overlooking 
of  Sir  James  Clark,  she  and  I  were  sent 
up  to  London  under  the  care  of  Old 
Chumley.  We  were  put  inside  at  our  own 
gates,  and  the  good-natured,  red-faced  old 
fellow  came  regularly  to  the  door  when- 
ever we  stopped  to  change  horses  or  to 
water  them,  to  ask  the  little  missies  if 
they  wanted  anything,  and  how  they  found 
themselves.  In  the  coach  with  us  were 
a  couple  of  bold,  giggling,  over-dressed 
girls,  with  a  certain  'Enery  on  the  top. 
They  were  the  *Arry  and  'andsome  'Ar- 
riets  of  the  day.  I  yet  remember  the 
childish  disdain  with  which  we,  the  little 
missies  of  twelve  and  thirteen,  received 
the  overtures  of  these  bold  faced  jigs,  as 
Robin  would  have  called  them  —  our 
amazement  at  their  familiarity  to  'Enery, 
to  whom  one,  evidently  his  own  particular 
she,  gave  her  parasol  through  the  window, 
telling  him  not  to  '*  spoil  bis  complexion,'' 
and  our  disgust  at  his  cockney  accent 
chaffing  them  back  from  the  roof  of  the 
coach. 

When  they  left,  a  horrid  old  woman 
got  in.  She  smelt  of  gin,  had  a  black 
reticule  on  her  arm,  wore  a  gay  bonnet 
with  dirty  flowers,  and  called  us  **dear" 
and  *' ducky."  She  asked  us  very  many 
intimate  questions,  and  specially  wanted 
to  know  why  we  were  going  to  London, 
and  where.  My  sister  —  a  beautiful  staid 
little  maiden  of  the  Fra  Angelico  type, 
golden-haired,  with  natural  ringlets  to  her 
waist,  blue  eyes,  under  finely  arched 
brows,  a  complexion  like  a  monthly  rose, 
and  a  childish  figure  of  perfect  promise 
—  and  I  —  a  shy,  robust  savage  —  were 
but  ungrateful  ground  under  the  question- 
able tillage  of  this  old  wretch.  It  was 
with  serious  dignity  that  my  sweet  little 
sister  put  by  her  inconvenient  questions. 
For  myself,  I   was  too  shy  to  answer  at 

all. 

During  this  visit  my  father  took  us  to 
the  theatre,  and  we  saw  Liston  as  Paul 
Pry.  The  applause  that  broke  out  when 
a  man,  queerly  dressed  in  a  green  coat, 
striped  trousers,  white  curly-brimmed  hat, 
and  long-fingered  gloves,  came  on,  was  a 
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marvel  to  me.  I  do  not  remember  un- 
derstanding the  play  at  the  time,  but  it 
came  back  to  me  in  after  years  when 
Wright  took  Liston's  part,  and  repro- 
duced some  of  the  old  lines.  I  knew  more 
of  what  was  going  on  at  Gravesend,  when 
we  went  to  hear  Herr  von  Joel,  and  he 
filled  the  place  with  the  songs  of  birds, 
almost  as  good  as  the  real  thing.  During 
this  visit  to  London,  we  used  to  dine  in 
a  high  box  at  an  eating  house,  where  we 
had  mutton  chops  and  cherry  tart.  We 
made  our  father  angry  by  our  loud  com- 
plaints of  the  dirtiness  of  the  table-cloth 
and  the  blackness  of  the  seat,  as  well  as 
by  refusing  some  slimy  cherries  which 
an  old  friend  of  his  offered  us  in  a  paper 
bag.  Our  childish  tastes  had  been  culti- 
vated in  the  matter  of  fresh  fruit,  and 
these  half-rotten,  much-fingered,  and  stale 
cherries  seemed  to  us  detestable.  The 
old  friend  was  offended ;  my  father  was 
cross  ;  and  we  cried  ;  but  we  did  not  eat 
the  cherries.  We  used  to  offend  an- 
other old  fellow,  named  Amos,  who  some- 
times came  up  to  Gad's  Hill.  He  was 
very  poor,  very  dirty  in  his  clothes  and 
person,  very  disgusting  in  his  habits,  and 
he  was  half  out  of  his  mind,  being  crazed 
with  suspicion.  He  thought  he  was  for- 
ever being  persecuted  by  powerful  ene- 
mies, and  he  used  to  mutter  to  himself, 
look  sidelong  and  backwards  at  us,  then 
complain  of  us  to  my  father,  and  get  us 
into  disgrace.  I  dare  say  we  behaved 
badly  to  him ;  my  father  used  to  say  so. 
He,  on  his  side,  was  kind  and  generous 
and  patient.  He  used  to  give  the  old 
fellow  his  dinner,  some  hot  toddy,  half  a 
crown,  and  put  him  into  a  van,  for  which 
I  think  the  fare  to  Strood  from  us  was 
sixpence.  Old  Amos  used  to  come  up 
about  once  a  month,  and  always  the  same 
formula  was  gone  through. 

During  our  stay  at  Gad*s  Hill,  I,  of 
course,  was  too  young  to  go  into  society, 
but  mv  elder  sisters  were  not.  As  we  had 
neither  nursery  nor  schoolroom,  and  lived 
all  in  a  bunch  together,  the  gossip  of  the 
place  used  to  be  discussed  before  us  little 
pitchers,  who  were  conveniently  assumed 
neither  to  hear  nor  heed.  Society  then, 
all  over  the  kingdom,  was  desperately  ex- 
clusive, and  to  be  *'  not  born  "  was  as  cer- 
tain ostracism  as  it  is  now  in  a  German 
court.  The  old-established  families,  with 
ancestors  and  traditions,  would  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  nouveaux  riches  who 
dated  from  yesterday,  and  indeed,  riches 
without  ancestry  were  cause  for  contempt 
rather  than  claims  to  respect.  The  soci- 
ety at  Rochester  followed  the  national 


came  one  of  the  most  iofluemial  in  the 
place,  was  then  denied  entrance  into  the 
kuis  clos  of  the  local  arislocracj,  for  all  its 
frantic  efforts  to  force  the  gales.  It  wa» 
rich,  it  was  respeclable,  it  was  well  edu- 
cated, but  it  was  "not  born;"  and  the 
great  ladies  who  curtsied  to  each  other 
and  made  no  unfriendly  commeats  what- 
ever went  astray,  turned  shoulders  as  cold 
as  ice  to  those  others  whose  descendants 
are  DOW  among  the  recognized  local  lead- 
More  hopeless  still  was  the  case  of  a 
man  who  had  "  made  his  pile  "  as  a  cook 
in  the  then  most  famous  inn  in  London. 
He  came  down  to  Rochester,  where  he 
took  a  nice  house,  kept  a  f,aoA  table  and 
a  5ne  cellar,  had  two  pretty  daughters, 
and  was  himself  hospitably  inclined,  and 
land  of  his  own  kind.  He  strove  in  vain 
to  make  his  standing  good;  the  best 
people  would  have  none  of  him.  They  re- 
fused his  acquaintance;  declined  his  invi- 
tations; looked  askance  at  his  daughters, 
about  whom  unworthy  stories  were  set 
afloat,  and  hatched  a  whole  brood  of  little 
ducks  to  his  own  discredit.  Were  he  to 
go  there  now,  in  exactly  the  same  circum- 
stances as  before,  he  would  find  hisgolden 
key  a  patte-partout,  inA  his  dinners,  his 
wine,  his  pretty  daughters,  and  his  "  pile  " 
would  admit  him  into  the  society  of  best- 
born  and  give  him  a  sunny  corner.  He 
was  a  pompous  kind  of  man,  half-French, 
and  extremely  natty  in  hta  dress.  He 
wore  nankeen  trousers  buttoned  tightly 
round  his  ankles,  with  gaiters  out  of  doors, 
and  low  shoes  with  broad  ribbon  bows  in 
the  tiouse. 

The  Satirist  then  held  the  heedless 
world  rn  terror.  It  had  a  correspondent 
at  Rochester,  and  I  distinctly  remember 
the  consternation  among  the  girl  friends 
of  my  elder  sisters  when  they  called  one 
day  at  the  house  and  spoke  of  a  paragraph 
about  some  young  ladies  at  Rochester  who 
had  been  seen  hiding  behind  a  wall  aear 
the  barracks.  They  ail  seemed  possessed 
with  a  horrible  dread,  and  one  said  :  "  No 
one  is  safe;  it  may  be  our  turn  next." 
All  the  same,  not  a  few  of  the  Rochester 
girlsof  that  time  were  notoriously"  wild;" 
now  they  would  be  called  "fast;"  and 
things  went  on  in  the  green  tree  which  I 
ima;;ine  some  of  them,  now  in  the  dry, 
must  remember  with  a  little  astonishment 
and  more  regret.  One  sign  oC  these  wild 
girls  was  their  extra  short  skirts.  Well- 
conducted  women  wore  theirs  just  to  the 
ankle,  showing  the  sandal  of  the  shoes, 
but  no  more.    The  Giglets  lifted  theirs  an 


ably  more  than  the  ankle  —  quite  up  to 
the  arabesque  heading  of  the  open-worked 
stocking.  When  the  voung  queen  as- 
cended the  throne,  a  girl  friend  came  OTtr 
to  Gad's  Hill  with  the  news  that  the  skim 
were  now,  for  royal  reasons,  to  be  worn 
long  ;  which  seemed  a  hardship  for  thou 
who  had  pretty  feet  and  ankles,  and  liked 

We  used  often  to   walk   to   Rochester 

and  back,  for  we  were  great  pedeslrians, 

\A  the  crowded  streets  filled  with  officers 

uniform  —  mufti  did  not  then  exist  — 

:re  as  good  as  a  paid  show.    How  spleo- 

d,    too,  were  the  commandant  and  hil 

aS  as  they  rode  past  Gad's  Hill,  wub 

plumes    fluttering   in    the    wind,    swords 

clanking,  spurs  gleaming,  gold  shining  ia 

!  sun  I     It  would  have  been  belter  oa 

;  whole,   however,  if  there  had  bees  > 

le   more  supervision  over   the  variooi 

lineveres  and  Elainea  of  the  esiablish- 

nl,  and  if  they  had  not  been  left  quite 

much  to  their  own  sweet  girlish  villi. 

There   was  no   one  to  overlook,  to  cant- 

id,  to  forbid.     We  went  out  and  udc 

as  we  listed;  we  roamed  the  country 

e,  and  took  walks  of  eight  or  ten  miles, 

)ur  fancy  led   us.     Sometimes  we  got 

for  a  walk  before  breakfast ;  and  once 
emember  how  an  elder  sister  aad  I 
rambled  about  the  moonlit  garden  to  hear 
the  nightingales,  and  did  not  go  to  bed  till 
the  first  flush  of  dawn  began  to  appeir. 
With  all  this  irregularity  of  lime  and  lub<I 
we  had  splendid  health,  and  the  streegtb 
of  youth  carried  us  over  its  follies  aid 
modified  their  evil  eSects. 

We  were  strictly  orthodox.  My  father 
was  one  of  those  clergymen  to  whom  "' 
tremes  on  either  side  are  equally  abhor- 
rent, and  any  lapse  from  the  Church  u 
by  law  established,  a  sin,  be  the  flag  «b>i 
it  may.  Though  personally  an  extrcncij 
kindhearied  man,  intellectually  he  au 
intolerant,  as  became  his  age  and  tine. 
He  despised  Rilnaliiro  when  it  cane  U 
be  the  fashion  aa  mere  apery  waottagtbe 
dignity  of  the  original;  sligmatiied  Di> 
sent  as  cant;  and  held  free-thought  oii^l 
degrees,  beginning  with  UoitarianisinagJ 
ending  with  Atheism,  as  absolutely  ani 
unequivocally  Satanic  But  also  hen* 
a  hi^h  Tory  and  a  theoretical  tespecierc' 
dignities.  When  therefore  the  widonJ 
countess,  who  ruled  in  our  district,  »)■ 
over  to  the  Plymouth  Brotherhood,  tbm 
was  a  kind  of  consternation  zmonj!  ss 
headed  by  my  father  —  no  one  kooi^r 
how  so  great  a  lady  could  have  Ihui  Ui-ti 
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iQ  her  duty  to  society,  the  Church,  and 
herself.  Dark  whispers,  mysterious  and 
below  the  breath  as  at  the  mentioD  of  a 
crime,  ran  among  us  about  the  fraternal 
kisses  to  be  given  and  received  by  all  the 
members  alike  on  their  meeting  together. 
And  would  she,  this  noble  widow,  this  live 
and  wonderful  countess,  be  obliged  to  kiss 
the  oi polloioi  her  queer  sect  ?  We  heard 
that  her  coachman  and  her  laundress  were 
of  the  Church  —  would  she  kiss  them  ?  It 
seemed  incredible!  More  than  this,  it 
was  a  descent  into  unfathomable  depths 
of  degradation.  Little  we  thought  then  of 
the  sublime  fraternization  to  be  found  in 
and  worked  out  by  logical  Christianity; 
of  the  solidarity,  extra  to  conventional 
station,  preachea  to  those  who  would  in- 
herit the  kingdom.  The  thing  at  its  best 
was  a  madness  —  at  its  worst,  a  sin  ;  be- 
cause it  was  flying  in  the  face  of  that 
Providence  who  has  ordained  ranks,  sanc- 
tioned titles,  made  an  unequal  division 
here  for  the  sake  of  universal  equality 
hereafter;  and  who  has  inferentially  com- 
manded that  a  countess  shall  not  kiss  her 
coachman.  Many  unnecessary  groans  for 
the  hypothetical  pain  of  the  dead  earl  went 
out  from  sympathetic  hearts,  understand- 
ing nothing  of  the  grander  law  of  con- 
science over  that  of  conformity. 

The  husband  of  this  lady  —  whose  con- 
duct now  seems  to  me  so  heroic  in  its 
simple  fidelity  to  her  faith,  and  was  then 
so  grievous  in  its  democratic  unconven- 
tionality — died  a  saintly  kind  of  death 
infinitely  touching.  He  had  wounded  his 
foot  whilst  cutting  down  a  tree,  and  was 
just  getting  over  the  worst  danger  of  his 
accident,  when  a  footman  let  fall  on  the 
wound  a  heavy  book  which  undid  all  the 
healing  and  brought  on  a  last  state  worse 
than  the  first.  Gangrene  set  in ;  and  the 
poor  earl  was  doomed  in  the  flower  of  his 
days.  Before  his  death  he  took  the  sa- 
crament with  the  footman,  whom  he  ex- 
horted not  to  grieve  too  deeply  for  his 
involuntary  homicide.  This  was  the  story 
as  we  heard  it;  whether  true  or  not,  it  is 
too  beautiful  to  be  lost ;  and  1  believe  it 
was  true. 

The  woods  of  the  grand  hall  of  our 
neighborhood  —  beautiful  Cobham  Woods 
—  were  among  our  favorite  hunting- 
grounds.  So  was  the  park,  where  we 
were  more  than  once  frightened  by  the 
deer  and  half-wild  cattle  objecting  to  our 
presence  and  forcing  us  to  beat  a  speedy 
retreat ;  specially  by  one  of  evil  kind, 
whether  gnu,  yak,  or  bison,  I  cannot  now 
determine.  I  only  remember  that  it  was 
something  outlandish  and  ferecious,  and 
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that  we  used  to  fly  for  our  lives  when  we 
espied  it  stamping  under  the  trees  in  the 
distance.  The  aviary,  where  the  emus, 
gold  and  silver  pheasants,  and  other  gor- 
geous creatures  strutted  in  the  sun  and 
showed  off  their  splendid  plumage,  was 
an  endless  source  of  delight.  And  how 
full  the  woods  were  of  wild  flowers  and 
rare  mosses !  To  this  hour  I  have  not 
forgotten  where  we  found  certain  delicately 
tinted  lichens  and  fungi ;  where  we  first 
saw  the  cup-moss  and  the  trumpet  lichens; 
and  the  look  of  those  enchanted  glades, 
with  the  sunlight  slanting  through  the 
trees  and  gilding  the  turf  and  moss  below. 
I  have  always  associated  Cobham  Woods 
with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whom  we  were  then 
reading.  And  one  special  scene  in  G.  P. 
R.  James's  "Gipsy  "  was  certainly  laid  in 
the  lane  which  led  outside  the  Park  to  the 
top  of  Coach-and-Horses  Hill. 

Cobham  and  Shoroe  were  always  de- 
lightful places  to  us,  and  were  our  favorite 
points.  We  generally  eschewed  Higham, 
beyond  the  Hermitage  being  flat  and 
marshy  and  unpicturesque.  Sometimes, 
however,  we  varied  our  walks  by  going 
there  and  round  by  Frindsbury.  Once 
we  went  through  the  canal  tunnel,  and,  as 
we  children  thought,  imperilled  our  lives 
by  confronting  I  know  not  what  dangers. 
The  man-holes  in  the  tunnel  wall  were 
more  terrifying  through  their  suggestion 
of  danger  than  consoling  by  their  promise 
of  escape;  and  there  would  be  nothing 
for  it,  according  to  our  ideas,  but  sudden 
death  and  destruction  should  we  meet 
with  a  barge  and  a  horse  midway. 
"Swing" —  Ingoldsby*s  escaped  and 
never  recaptured  queer  little  demoa 
"Mob"  —  came  down  to  these  parts  once 
or  twice;  and  we  "assisted," as  awestruck 
spectators,  from  the  roof  of  our  house,  at 
a  rick-burning  out  by  Higham,  when  we 
were  all  as  much  frightened  as  if  it  had 
been  next  door  instead  of  two  miles  or  so 
away.  The  black  figures  of  the  men  seea 
against  the  red  glare  were,  said  my  father, 
appalling  likenesses  of  the  sinful  souls 
dancing  in  wicked  agony  in  the  flames  of 
the  pit. 

During  the  five  years  that  we  were  at 
Gad*s  Hill  House,  I  do  not  remember 
seeing  one  man  of  note,  save  my  then  king 
of  men  —  my  political  Agamemnon,  Dan- 
niel  0*Connell.  He  came  to  Rochester 
on  an  electioneering  expedition ;  and  we 
went  to  a  friend's  house  in  Strood  to  give 
him  the  window  welcome  proper  to  a  half- 
triumphant  procession.  I  gave  him  my 
young  heart  as  well ;  and  even  to  this  day 
I  cannot  see  hiro  in  what  were  probably 
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his  true  proportions.  Wheo  the  natural 
character  is  steadfast,  early  enthusiasms 
are  often  too  strong  to  be  damped  down 
by  the  mature  reason ;  and  that  mislead- 
ing generosity  which  inclines  to  mercv*s 
side,  when  mercy  echoes  sentiment,  helps 
this  false  estimate  of  character  and  shuts 
the  ears  to  all  evidence  damaging  to  the 
ideal.  If  I  were  to  judge  O'Connell  now 
with  a  clear  mind,  I  dare  say  I  should  see 
some  of  the  faults  and  failings  attributed 
to  him.  As  it  is,  I  cannot  erase  the  image 
engraven  on  my  heart  by  youthful  igno- 
rance and  zeal ;  and  I  doubt  his  sincerity 
as  little  as  I  doubt  the  patriotism  of  Gari- 
baldi, Mazzini,  Manin,or  Gambetta. 

Among  our  friends,  in  those  Gad's  Hill 
days,  were  the  three  beautiful  Miss  Perrys, 
living  at  the  Hermitage  under  the  care  of 
the  Bentleys,  and  a  Mrs.  and  Miss  H 
Nothing  more  delightful  could  exist  as  a 
triad  of  loveliness  than  the  first-named 
typical  "  Graces."  They  were  the  daugh- 
ters of  "  Perry  of  the  Morning  Chronicle^'* 
as  he  was  familiarly  called,  and  they  had 
inherited  their  father's  brains  and  their 
mother's  beauty.  And  when  grace,  vivac- 
ity, and  sweetness  come  together,  where 
is  the  flaw?  The  Bentleys  too  were 
charming  people,  and  very  kind  even  to 
the  youngest  of  us,  still  children  as  we 
were.  Mr.  Bentley  was  a  great  chess- 
player, and  once  I  beat  him  by  the  most 
self-evident  fluke.  But  I  was  as  proud  of 
the  fact  as  if  it  had  been  a  real  feat,  and 
proof  of  skill. 

Mrs. was  a  woman  of  a  different 

stamp.  She  was  a  strange,  irreverent, 
scoffing  old  woman,  who,  from  a  Vol- 
tairean  kind  of  universal  doubt,  suddenly 
got  light  on  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
through  the  illumination  of  Swedenbor- 
gianism.  The  first  chapter  had  staggered 
her  faith,  she  used  to  say;  why,  I  do  not 
quite  know;  but  all  had  become  clear  to 
her  now,  and  she  was  reconciled  to  its 
mysteries  because  spiritually  enlightened 
as  to  their  meaning.  Her  conversion  and 
enlightenment  had  been  the  work  of  a 
moment.  Nevertheless,  she  was  as  cyni- 
cal and  midisante  after  this  conversion 
as  she  had  been  before.  She  professed  a 
profound  hatred  for  all  men ;  but  we  girls 
suspected  her,  after  the  manner  of  girls, 
of  a  deep  design  to  '*  catch  "  our  father, 
for  whom  we  heard  she  had  had  a  decided 
tenderness  in  her  young  days;  and  she 
was  phenomenally  mean  and  stingy.  As 
years  went  on,  and  her  daughter  passed 
from  youth  and  beauty  into  more  than 
mature  spinsterhood  and  ill  health  —  she, 
once  so  sweet  and  gentle  and  always  so 


patient  and  submissive  —  followed  iober 
mother's  wake  —  hated  man,  abhorred 
children,  condemned  girls,  and  cared  only 
for  dogs,  cats,  and  Solomon,  the  parrot 
But  when  she  was  young,  Miss  *— ,  vfao 
was  exceed inglv  lovely,  bad  her  full  share 
of  admirers  and  love  affairs  with  the  rest. 
Her  mother  would  not  let  her  marry,  aod 
ruled  her  all  through  her  life  with  a  rod 
of  iron.  Even  when  she  was  a  woman  of 
fifty,  she  was  treated  as  a  child  and  sus- 
pected as  a  criminal;  and  the  old  womao, 
almost  helpless  by  age  and  infirmities, 
used  to  sit  in  her  armchair,  like  another 
Pope  or  Pagan,  and  rule  her  household 
with  that  same  iron  rod  —  despotic,  sus- 
picious, unyielding  to  the  last. 

Miss  H— — *  and  a  Miss  King  were 
painted  by  Sir  William  Ross,  and  made  a 
charming  picture,  though  artificial  and 
tant  soil  peu  affected,  as  belonged  to  the 
age  of  the  '* Keepsake"  and  *«Book  of 
Beauty."  Heavens  I  what  trash  was  writ- 
ten to  those  simpering,  swan-necked,  be- 
ringleted  ideals !  We  are  not  always  very 
robust  now,  but  I  do  not  think  we  go  into 
such  depths  of  inanity  as  they  did  then; 
and  certainly  our  portraits  have  more 
backbone  belonging  to  them  than  bad  the 
Medoras  and  Gulbeyazes,  the  Dudiis  and 
Donna  Julias,  set  forth  as  visible  preseot- 
ments  of  Byron's  women.  Among  others, 
I  remember  meeting,  at  the  house  of  a 
friend,  a  young  artist  —  who  afterwards 
became  famous  in  his  own  way  —  dressed 
in  a  velvet  tunic,  open  at  the  front,  shov- 
ing a  red  closed  shirt  or  gilet,  with 
"Fontane"  embroidered  in  black  across 
the  breast.  What  was  his  special  creed, 
or  sect,  or  folly,  I  cannot  say.  1  ooly 
recollect  the  fact. 

When  my  father's  five  years'  leave  of 
absence  came  to  an  end  we  went  back  to 
the  north,  and  passed  from  rich,  loxori- 
ant,  fruitful  Gad's  Hill  House,  the  Cob- 
ham  Woods  and  the  Shorne  lanes,  the  f^ay 
streets  of  Rochester  and  the  animaied 
va-ei'Vient  of  the  highroad  before  oar 
house,  to  the  hut  in  desolation  of  Cald- 
beck,  where  the  society  consisted  of  tbi^ 
teen  pretty  girls  and  a  handsome,  youot; 
medical  man,  fresh  from  Paris,  with  wbon 
certainly  ten  out  of  the  thirteen  fell  m 
love. 

As  this  is  not  a  connected  narrative  I 
make  here  a  sudden  leap  onwards,  ao^ 
from  the  wild  moor  and  general  sava^rery 
of  Caldbeck,  pass  to  active  life  io  Loodoa. 

1  have  written  a  ereat  deal  for  the  press* 
both  the  daily  and  weekly  —  few  wooes 
more,  or  so  much ;  but  I  have  never  got 
to  the  back  of  things  —  have  never  sees 
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bow  the  wires  were  pulled,  oor  how  pa- 
tronage was  to  be  had,  oor  favoritism  se- 
cured. I  have  been  straight  io  my  own 
work ;  and  1  have  never  been  patronized. 
Thus  my  own  experience  goes  to  the  inef- 
ficacy  ot  friendship  in  the  apportionment 
of  literary  havings.  Indeed,  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  your  personal  intimate 
will  "slate"  you  the  most  severely  of  all 
your  critics,  and  that  to  call  an  editor 
your  dear  friend  in  your  drawing-room  is 
to  insure  unfavorable  treatment  in  his 
journal.  For  the  matter  of  that,  a  weekly 
journal,  owned  by  an  old  friend  of  many 
vears,  wrote  against  me  what  was  simply 
libellous ;  while  another  evening  paper, 
for  which  I  had  done  a  great  deal  of  work, 
likened  me  to  a  vile  woman  —  because, 
in  each  case,  I  was  not  speculatively 
*' sound  "  on  the  woman  question.  Things 
were  different  when  I  was  a  literary  griff. 
The  camaraderie  of  the  press  was  then  of 
the  nature  of  a  close  borough,  and  men 
stood  by  their  own.  After  1  had  written 
my  first  book  I  received  a  note  from  Mr. 
N.  P.  Willis,  offering  to  insert  in  his 
American  journal  any  review  of  it  I  my- 
self liked  to  write.  The  lady,  by  whose 
questionable  kindness  this  yet  more  ques- 
tionable offer  of  good-will  was  made,  never 
quite  forgave  my  refusal.  I  got  into  the 
same  kind  of  disgrace  with  another  friend 
by  refusing  what  was  substantially  a  bribe, 
offered  me  by  a  famous  firm  of  printers, 
when  thev  found  out  that  I  knew  the  de- 
tails  of  a  bit  of  sharp  practice  of  which 
they  had  been  guilty,  the  straight  issue 
whereof  would  have  been  the  dock  of  the 
Old  bailey.  They  "squared"  their  vic- 
tim who  had  made  me  his  confidante,  and 
who,  when  I  next  saw  him,  begged  me 
not  to  speak  of  the  matter.  Then  they 
tried  to  "square"  me;  beseeching  me  at 
the  same  time  to  keep  silent.  Though  1 
declined  to  be  bribed,  I  have  never  men- 
tioned the  transaction  from  that  day  to 
this.  Also,  I  have  never  told  that  other 
queer  little  story,  which  one  of  our  most 
famous  actors  would  recognize  were  he  to 
read  how,  once  upon  a  time,  there  came 
to  a  small  mountain  parsonage  near  Kes- 
wick—  in  answer  to  the  incumbent's  ad- 
vertisement for  a  paying  inmate  to  share 
the  solitude — a  gay  young  gallant,  who 
lived  there  for  a  couple  of  weeks  or  so  in 
peace  and  security;  when,  miserrimus ! 
one  Sunday  morning,  just  before  church- 
time,  there  drove  up  to  the  door  a  light 
cart,  wherein  were  seated  a  couple  of  con- 
stables, who  forthwith  arrested  the  gay 
gallant,  and  drove  off  with  him  into  space 
and  the  unknown  horrors  of  a  prison  cell. 


I  have  met  more  than  once  in  society,  but 
have  never  been  introduced  to,  the  now 
celebrated  hero  of  this  hitherto  unrelated 
episode ;  and  I  have  laughed  to  myself  to 
think  how  little  he  suspected  that  an  un- 
known woman,  looking  at  him  across  the 
room,  was  aware  of  at  least  the  outlines 
of  a  youthful  escapade,  bad  enough,  what- 
ever it  was,  to  include  a  couple  of  con- 
stables and  a  pair  of  handcuffs. 

Among  other  odd  things  that  I  have 
seen  and  known  are  more  than  one  story 
of  swindlers.  I  will  tell  one,  of  which  the 
chief  actor  is  90W  dead. 

I  knew  a  very  pretty  young  Irish  widow, 
a  Mrs.  Williams.  She  had  married,  se- 
cretly, her  young  lover  while  still  under 
age,  and  when  therefore  no  settlements 
could  be  made.  He  died  before  he  reached 
his  majority;  and,  as  his  parents  were 
angry  with  the  wedding,  they  refused  to 
assist  his  widow.  Hence,  when  I  knew 
her,  she  was  in  the  painful  position  of  a 
pretty  woman  wanting  money,  and  not 
knowing  any  trade  or  craft  by  which  to 
earn  it.  Sh^  tried  going  on  the  stage, 
but  failed;  literature,  and  failed;  teach- 
ing, but  could  get  no  pupils.  At  last 
she  scraped  together  a  little  money,  with 
which  she  furnished  a  house  in  Coonaught 
Square,  and  set  up  a  boarding-house  for 
ladies.  Thus  she  had  the  appearance  of 
a  well-to-do  householder  in  a  well-consid- 
ered neighborhood.  Unluckily  for  her 
she  met  one  evening  at  the  house  of  a 
lady,  who  did  not  sift  her  acquaintances, 
a  man  who  attached  himself  to  her  skirts, 
and  never  after  left  them  —  till  he  had  ac- 
complished his  design.  This  man  called 
himself  by  some  high-sounding  title,  which 
I  now  forget.  He  spoke  several  lan- 
guages; professed  himself  a  universal 
kind  of  Christian,  neither  strictly  Catholic 
nor  entirely  Protestant ;  gave  out  that  he 
had  great  mesmeric  power  —  that  he  could 
read  both  the  past  and  the  future,  and 
compel  to  his  will  the  most  refractory 
spirit ;  and,  what  perhaps  was  more  to  his 
purpose,  that  he  had  palaces  all  over 
world  — notably  in  Vienna,  Venice,  Rome, 
and  Naples.  And  with  all  these  advan- 
tages he  professed  the  most  ardent  at- 
tachment to  my  friend  Mrs.  Williams ; 
and  very  soon  asked  her  to  marry  him. 
And  she,  overjoyed,  said  she  would,  see- 
ing in  this  man  her  protector  in  the  great 
battle  which  was  almost  too  much  for  her, 
and  her  escape  from  an  impecuniosity  not 
at  all  to  her  liking. 

Oneday  after  their  engagement  she  said 
to  him  that  she  could  not  afford  the 
trousseau  fit  for  his  bride.    The  holder  of 
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a  hi^h-soundinor  title  and  the  possessor  of 
palaces  scattered  broadcast  over  Europe, 
how  could  she,  the  poor  undowered  widow 
of  a  minor,  find  means  to  make  herself 
brave  in  accordance  with  his  deserts? 
Whereupon  he  tore  out  a  blank  cheque 
from  a  cheque-book,  and  flun^  it  over  to 
her,  saying:  **  Fill  it  up  with  anything  un- 
der millions." 

When  she  refused  he  pressed  her;  and 
the  more  she  refused  the  more  he  pressed 
her.  At  last  he  narrowed  his  vague  mag- 
nificence to  a  definite  point,  and  said : 
*'  At  least  fill  it  up  with  five  thousand 
pounds.''  She  still  resisted ;  but  this  sura 
gave  her  a  certain  solid  assurance  for  her 
airy  hopes,  for  her  solicitor  went  to  the 
bank,  and  found  out  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
five  thousand  pounds  were  lying  there  in 
the  name  of  this  man.  After  this  there 
could  be  no  hesitation  —  no  doubt;  and 
they  married,  and  went  to  Brighton  for 
the  honeymoon. 

Now  begin  the  mysteries  to  which  I 
have  no  solution.  I  only  give  them  as 
they  were  told  to  me. 

Mrs.  Williams  was  one  of  those  nerv- 
ously alive  and  sleepless  women  who  go 
to  bed  at  midnight  and  get  up  at  daybreak. 
She  lived  with  very  little  sleep ;  but  after 
her  marriage  she  became  extremely  som- 
nolent, and  was  always  tumbling  to  sleep 
at  all  hours  of  the  day.  Her  husband 
laughed  at  her  complaints,  and  hinted  at 
a  tender  physical  cause  for  her  changed 
condition.  He  used  also  to  make  her 
coffee  with  his  own  hands,  which  was  to 
stimulate  and  awaken  her;  but  it  rather 
increased  than  diminished  her  drowsiness. 
In  the  midst  of  this  odd  state  of  things, 
suddenly,  one  night,  appeared  a  dark, 
swarthy,  ill-dressed  man,  who  demanded 
to  see  the  baron,  as  he  called  himself,  and 
who  did  see  him  —  said  baron  visibly  dis- 
turbed. They  had  a  long  and  angry  dis- 
cussion in  a  foreign  language,  of  which 
my  friend  did  not  know  the  sound  nor 
could  catch  a  word.  After  which  the 
stranger  left ;  but  he  came  the  next  day, 
and  the  same  angry  scene  was  repeated. 

Frightened  out  of  her  poor  wits,  already 
rather  damaged  by  what  had  gone  before, 
my  friend  besought  her  husband  to  deliver 
his  soul  of  the  truth,  and  tell  her  what  all 
this  meant.  Whereupon  he  confessed. 
He  said  that  he  was  not  a  baron,  nor  the 
owner  of  those  splendid  palaces,  but  the 
captain  of  a  troop  of  banditti ;  that  this 
swarthy,  ill-dressed  man  was  his  lieuten- 
ant ;  and  that  the  quarrel  was  about  her 
and  money.  He  had  come  over  with 
that  five  thousand  pounds,  which  he  bad 


wanted  her  to  take,  to  buy  arms  and  am- 
munition for  his  band.  Neglecting  to  do 
so,  his  lieutenant  had  followed  him  to  see 
what  he  was  about,  and  had  tracked  faio 
here,  as  she  knew.  Then  he  opened  2 
kind  of  spring  knife,  or  stiletto,  and  told 
her  that  if  she  ever  betrayed  him  he  would 
put  this  into  her.  It  made  a  wound  that 
could  not  be  healed,  he  added  signiE- 
cantly,  so  now  she  knew  what  to  expect. 

As  soon  as  his  back  was  turned,  my 
poor  friend  rushed  out  of  the  house  and 
went  up  to  London,  where  she  put  herself 
under  the  care  of  her  solicitors,  who  bid 
her  and  looked  after  her.  Meanwhile  her 
husband  the  baron  —  deposed  in  favor  of 
the  captain  of  banditti — also  came  to 
London  in  search  of  her.  Not  finding 
her,  he  sold  the  lease  of  her  bouse,  the  fur- 
niture and  all  her  belongings,  and  disap- 
peared into  the  darkness  whence  he  bid 
come. 

When  I  was  in  Paris  I  chanced  to  read 
the  history  of  a  famous  tscroc  just  theo 
being  tried  for  his  crimes.  Among  those 
crimes  was  a  small  register  of  thirteea 
polygamous  marriages ;  the  eleventh  oo 
the  list  was  Elise  Williams,  Aoglaise. 
He  had  been  a  courier  and  a  croupier. 
This  was  indubitable.  Also  it  was  ioda- 
bitable  that  he  had  been  a  swindler  of 
rare  audacity  and  corresponding  success. 
But  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  money  ia 
the  bank,  the  ill-dressed  roan,  the  quarrel, 
and  why  Mrs.  Williams  went  tosleepafter 
her  coffee,  I  know  nothing. 

Nor  have  I  ever  met  again  either  of 
those  two  young  runaways  who  came  to 
Keswick  disguised  as  two  brothers,  took 
a  small  cottage  at  the  Forge,  where  they 
lived  in  absolute  concealment,  going  out 
only  at  twilight,  and  earning  the  character 
of  coiners  or  criminals  of  some  deadly 
kind.  They  were  only  a  boy  and  girl  of 
good  social  condition,  who  had  discounted 
the  marriage  ceremony  and  the  leave  of 
their  respective  parents,  and  who  were 
one  day  unearthed  and  carried  back  to 
London  sadder  and  —  so  far  as  she  «as 
concerned  — sorrowfully  wiser  than  wbeo 
they  came. 

My  fortune  has  never  carried  me  much 
among  the  great ;  but  I  have  dined  with  a 
king,  albeit  a  king  deposed.  Wheo  £k* 
bal  ood  Dawlah,  the  ex-king  of  Ooda, 
came  over  to  England  to  press  his  cU>!ns, 
I  was  introduced  to  him  by  Mr.  Hector, 
who  had  married  a  dear  and  cbarmios 
friend  of  mine  and  who  had  been  tweotr- 
six  years  a  merchant  in  Bagdad.  Hcocr 
it  was  that,  as  Mr.  Hector*s  friend  — be 
being  also    the  old  king's — I  was  ifi* 
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^ave  Victoria  the  seal  and  si^n  of  reality. 
She  was  the  true  queeo.  A  nameless  dig- 
nity, ease,  consciousness  of  place  —  the 
reverse  of  self-conscioasness  —  stamped 
her  as  the  one  born  into  the  purple;  edu- 
cated on  the  steps  of  the  throne;  the  in- 
heritor by  right  of  law ;  whose  crown  was 
of  gold,  ball-marked;  whose  pearls  were 
as  old  as  history.  Eugenie,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  just  a  beautiful  actress  grace* 
fully  performing  a  part,  well  studied  and 
well  rendered,  but  at  the  best  only  a  part. 
Her  queenhood  was  not  real,  not  intrinsic 
^-it  was  assumed;  her  royal  robeS'were 
made  yesterday  by  a  milliner  and  had  not 
been  inherited ;  her  crown  was  of  tinsel 
and  her  jewels  were  of  paste.  It  was,  in 
a  word,  the  difference  between  the  real 
and  the  seeming  —  fact  and  sham. 

Again,  I  was  in  the  same  box  at  the 
opera  when  Vittorio  Emanuele  was  in 
Paris,  and  he  and  the  emperor  came  there 
to  show  themselves.  The  king  of  Italy 
came  boldly  to  the  front  of  the  box,  where 
he  stood  squarely,  facing  the  house  and 
looking  about  him.  The  emperor  slid  in 
with  a  creeping,  cat-like  step,  and  slunk 
behind  the  curtain,  sitting  down  as  if  to 
hide  himself.  The  bluff,  soldierly  bear- 
ing of  the  Piedmontese,  his  frank,  bold 
eyes,  and  brave,  if  less  than  comely  face, 
contrasted  powerfully  with  the  strange 
self-effacement,  pallid  countenance,  and 
fishy  eyes  of  the  emperor.  Once  more, 
there  was  that  strange  difference  between 
reality  and  seeming,  which  made  Bona- 
partism  show  itself  for  what  it  was  —  a 
mere  historical  parenthesis  bracketed  in 
lines  of  blood;  a  temple  of  Juggernaut 
founded  on  craft,  cruelty,  and  dishonor ;  a 
ghastly  idol  doomed  by  its  inherent  worth- 
lessness  to  rot  into  the  mud  of  which  it 
bad  been  made  from  the  beginning. 

£.  Lynn  Linton. 


From  Longman**  Maucauine. 
THE  WESLEYS  AT  EPWORTH. 

In  the  year  1693  there  was  published 
an  **  Heroic  Poem  in  Ten  Books,**  which, 
to  judge  by  the  enthusiastic  language  of 
the  writer's  brother  bards,  was  destined  to 
eclipse  almost  every  heroic  poem  which 
bad  ever  appeared  in  any  language.  The 
poet-laureate  of  the  day,  who  might  be 
presumed  from  his  position  to  be  a  judge 
of  such  matters,  compared  the  author  to 
one  of  the  ancient  prophets  bursting  upon 
an  astonished  world :  — 


So  you,  great  Bard,  who  lay  till  now  concealed 
Compiling  what  your  Heavenly  Mase  reveal\i. 
No  sooner  quit  the  shade,  but  strike  our  eyes 
With  wonder,  and  our  mind  with  ecstasies. 

Other  poets,  himself  the  laureate  in- 
cluded, would  contentedly  pale  into  insi^* 
nificance  before  the  new  luminary,  as  the 
stars  do  before  the  rising  sun :  — 

E'en  we,  the  Tribe  who  thought  onrseWcs  in- 
spired. 

Like  glimmering  stars  in  night's  dull  reign  ad« 
mir'd, — 

Like  stars  a  numerous  but  a  feeble  host. 

Are  gladly  in  your  morning  lustre  lost. 

Milton  himself  had  found  a  worthy  sac- 
cessor,  if  not  a  superior,  in  his  own  field: 

Here  with  whole  Paradise  regain'd  they  meet. 
And  Milton's  noble  work  is  now  compleaL 

Another  contemporary  pronounces  the 
new  poet  superior  to  Virgil :  — 

Again  the  Mantuan  genius  charms  the  pUios 
With  more  than  mighty  Maro's  lofty  straios ; 

and  others  wrot3  with  equal  enthusiasm. 

The  poet  who  was  greeted  with  all  thii 
flourish  of  trumpets  was  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Wesley,  rector  of  South  Ormsby  in  Lio- 
colnshire.  The  poem  was  on  a  glorioos 
but  very  ambitious  subject :  **  The  Lite 
of  our  Blessed  Lord  and  Saviour,  jesas 
Christ.*'  The  writer  was  conscious  ot  ttie 
greatness  of  his  theme,  and  modestly  de- 
scribed the  work  as  being  **  attempted." 
not  "written."  Everything  that  cattUbc 
done  in  the  way  of  accessories  waj  dooe; 
it  was  dedicated  to  "Her  Most  Saaed 
Majesty,  Queen  Mary,"  and  it  was  ilios- 
trated  with  sixty  copper  plates,  the  best 
of  their  kind. 

If  the  reader  turns  from  the  panegyrics 
to  the  poem  itself,  expecting  to  find  aria 
intellectual  treat,  he  will  certainly  be  dis- 
appointed. Except  in  point  of  magnitude, 
the  work  cannot  be  called  a  great  work. 
A  single  specimen  —  chosen  not  because 
it  is  better  or  worse  than  the  average,  trat 
simply  because,  in  quoting  verses  wbica 
may  possibly  raise  a  smile,  one  naturailf 
selects  some  which  do  not  deal  with  the 
most  sacred  subject  of  all  —  will  suffice  to 
show  this.  This  is  the  way  in  which  the 
poet  writes  of  the  death  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist ;  — 

Scarce  with  long  search  they  found  a  villus 

who 
Was  black  enough  the  horrid  deed  to  do ; 
Whom  from  the  dungeon  when  the  hi^-^ 

spy'd, 
Wam'd  he  that  moment  must  for  death  f*- 

vide, 
Long  since  that  business  is  dispatched  be  cx^'^ 
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That  I  was  mortal  born  I  ever  knew, 

And  since  this  debt's  from  all  to  nature  due, 

The  sooner  paid  the  better,  gladly  I, 

In  God's  fair  cause,  and  injur'd  virtue^  die. 

And  so  the  writer  goes  on,  projecting 
upon  a  Jew  of  the  first  century  the  lan- 
guage and  ideas  of  an  Englishman  of  the 
seventeenth.  The  poem,  however,  pro- 
duced more  than  one  beneficial  result.  It 
placed  a  deserving  man  who  was  in  abject 
poverty  in  better  circumstances,  and  it 
was  the  ultimate  cause  of  Epworth,  in- 
stead of  remaining  an  unknown  place, 
becoming  known  by  name  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  civilized  world.  For  we  have 
Mr.  Wesley's  own  authority  for  saying 
that  the  living  of  Epworth  was  given  to 
him,  not,  as  Mr.  Southey  asserts  (Life 
of  John  Wesley,  i.  lo),  for  writing  in  de- 
fence of  the  Revolution,  but  because  he 
dedicated  his  heroic  poem  to  the  queen. 
"It  was  proffered,"  he  says,  **  and  given, 
without  his  ever  having  solicited  any  per- 
son, and  without  his  ever  expecting  or 
ever  once  thinking  of  such  a  favor."  As 
the  queen  died  in  1694,  and  Mr.  Wesley 
was  not  presented  until  1696,  this  must 
mean  either  that  he  should  have  Epworth 
when  it  was  vacant,  or  that  he  should  have 
the  next  good  crown  living  that  became 
vacant.  At  any  rate,  in  the  spring  of  1697 
we  find  him  in  residence  here,  with  pros- 
pects that  under  ordinary  circumstances 
might  be  considered  favorable.  The  nomi- 
nal value  of  the  living  was  200/.  a  year, 
equivalent  to  800/.  at  the  present  time. 
The  house  was  by  no  means  **  a  hovel,'* 
as  it  has  been  represented — chiefly,  it 
would  appear,  because,  like  most  houses 
at  Epworth  at  the  time,  it  was  built  of 
mud  and  plaster.  It  is  described  in  the 
terrar  as  consisting  of  "  five  bales,  but  all 
of  mud  and  plaster,  the  whole  building 
being  contrived  into  three  stories,  and  dis- 
posed in  seven  chief  rooms,  kitchen,  hall, 
parlour,  butterie,  and  three  large  upper 
rooms,  and  some  others  of  common  use; 
a  little  garden  empailed  between  the  stone 
wall  and  the  south,  a  barn,  a  dove-coate, 
and  a  hemp-kiln."  I  ts  site  is  pretty  clearly 
marked  ;  it  is  immediately  to  the  south 
front  of  the  present  house,  the  gypsum 
foundation  lying  so  near  the  surface  that 
DO  flowers  or  shrubs  whose  roots  strike 
deep  into  the  ground  will  grow  there. 

But  Mr.  Wesley  came  to  Epworth  ham- 
pered with  debt ;  he  had  not  only  a  wife  and 
young  family  to  support,  but,  in  part,  also 
an  aged  mother  in  London.  He  very  fool- 
ishly began  farming  at  Epworth,  and,  hav- 
ing no  knowledge  of  business,  of  course 
lost  by  it.    In  170 1  he  was  elected  proc- 
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tor  for  the  diocese  in  convocation  by  his 
brother  clergy  —  a  high  honor,  but  a  very 
expensive  one,  involving  frequent  journeys 
to  London.  He  met  with  frequent  dis- 
asters by  fire ;  now  his  parsonage  barn, 
now  a  great  part  of  the  rectory,  now  all 
his  flax  —  at  that  time  the  staple  produce 
of  the  isle  —  was  burnt.  His  misfortunes 
culminated  in  1705.  The  general  election 
of  that  year  turned  very  much  upon  eccle- 
siastical questions  ;  for  it  was  the  year  of 
the  famous  "Church  in  danger"  cry. 
There  were  four  candidates  for  the  county 
of  Lincoln;  Sir  John  Thorold  and  Mr. 
Dymoke  were  the  old  members,  both 
Tories;  Colonel  Whichcote  and  Mr. 
Bertie  opposed  them  on  the  Whig  side. 
All  four,  by  the  way,  were,  and  are  still, 
names  of  old  county  families.  We  can 
readily  understand  Mr.  Wesley's  difficul- 
ties about  voting;  he  owed  his  living  to 
the  Whigs,  and  he  was  a  personal  friend 
of  Colonel  Whichcote,  and  under  obliga- 
tions to  him  ;  but  the  other  was  the  Church 
party.  So  he  compromised  by  promising 
one  vote  to  Sir  John  Thorold  and  the  other 
to  Colonel  Whichcote.  But  before  the 
election  came  on,  both  the  Whigs  identi- 
fied themselves  with  the  Dissenters;  and 
as  Mr.  Wesley  valued  his  Church  above 
all  things,  he  voted  for  Thorold  and  Dy- 
moke. The  result  had  better  be  described 
in  his  own  words.  "I  went  to  Lincoln," 
he  writes,  "on  Tuesday  night,  May  29, 
and  the  election  began  on  Wednesday,  the 
30th.  A  great  part  of  the  night  our  Isle 
people  kept  drumming,  shouting,  and  firing 
off  pistols  and  guns  under  the  window 
where  my  wife  lay  [at  Epworth].  ...  A 
clergyman  met  me  in  the  castle  yard,  and 
told  me  to  withdraw,  for  the  Isle  men  in- 
tended roe  a  mischief."  However,  he  es- 
caped. "  But,"  he  says,  "  when  they  knew 
I  was  got  home  they  sent  the  drum  and 
mob,  with  guns,  etc.,  as  usual,  to  compli- 
ment me  till  after  midnight.  One  of  them 
passing  by  on  Friday  evening,  and  seeing 
my  children  in  the  yard,  cried  out,  *  O  ye 
devils  I  we  will  come  and  turn  ye  all  out 
of  doors  a-begging  shortly;  *  God  convert 
them  and  forgive  them!"  Within  a  few 
weeks  Mr.  Wesley  was  a  prisoner  in  Lin- 
coln Castle.  "  Now,"  he  writes  again  to 
to  his  ever  faithful  friend  Archbishop 
Sharp,  "  I  am  at  rest,  for  I  am  come  to  the 
haven  where  I've  long  expected  to  be.  On 
Friday  last,  June  23,  when  I  had  been 
christening  a  child  at  Epworth,  I  was  ar- 
rested in  my  churchyard  by  one  who  had 
been  my  servant,  and  gathered  my  tithe 
last  year,  at  the  suit  of  one  of  Mr.  Which- 
cote s  relations  and  friends,  according  to 
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their  promise  when  they  were  id  the  Isle 
before  the  election.  The  sum  was  not 
30/.,  but  it  was  as  good  as  500/."  From 
Lincoln  Castle  he  also  wrote  a  full  account 
of  his  arrest  to  his  friends  at  Oxford  — 
and  not  without  effect;  for  Hearne  tells 
us,  "  Mr.  Wesley's  letter  has  procured 
very  considerable  benefactions  not  only 
in  Oxford  (where  Magdalen  College  has 
given  him  30  lbs.,  Jesus  16,  and  roost  of 
the  rest  proportionably),  but  at  London, 
and  in  divers  other  places,  particularly  my 
Lord  Nottingham  (who  is  reckoned  none 
of  ye  most  generous)  has  sent  him  30  lbs." 
Mr.  Wesley  was  back  again  at  Epworth 
before  Christmas.  His  parishioners  had 
treated  him  cruelly ;  when  he  was  in  prison 
they  had  stabbed  his  three  cows ;  and  they 
succeeded  in  getting  him  deprived  of  the 
chaplaincy  of  a  regiment  which  he  had  re- 
ceived in  reward  for  a  poem  which  he 
wrote  in  praise  of  Marlborough  after  the 
battle  of  Blenheim ;  but  he  pefused  to 
take  his  friends*  advice  to  leave  Epworth. 

For  the  next  few  years  he  was  unmo- 
lested; but  in  1709  the  rectory  was  en- 
tirely burnt  down,  and,  it  was  shrewdly 
suspected,  by  incendiaries.  There  is  no 
need  to  repeat  the  oft-told  tale  of  the  fire ; 
but  the  reader  must  be  warned  that  the 
pictures  of  it  are  more  or  less  fancy  pic- 
tures. Among  other  disastrous  results  of 
this  fire  was  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
parish  registers,  which  were  kept  at  the 
rectory;  the  fire  has  become  historical 
owing  to  the  deep  impression  which  his 
narrow  escape  made  upon  John  Wesley, 
then  a  child  of  six  years,  who  was 
"plucked  as  a  brand  out  of  the  burning,'' 
and  never  forgot  it. 

The  rectory  was  soon  built  up  again  at 
a  cost  of  400/.  —  that  is,  1,600/.,  according 
to  the  present  value  of  money.  It  may 
be  asked,  how  did  Mr.  Wesley  raise  the 
funds  for  its  erection  ?  Well,  we  have 
seen  that  he  had  many  friends,  the  chief 
among  them  being  the  excellent  Arch 
bishop  Sharp,  who  was  always  ready  to 
assist  him  with  his  purse,  and  with  his  in- 
fluence, which  was  then  greater  than  that 
of  any  clergyman  in  England.  His  books 
were  probably  a  small  source  of  income  to 
him.  He  had  a  brother-in-law,  the  eccen- 
tric John  Dunton,  who  was  a  publisher ; 
and  it  is  as  advantageous  for  an  author  to 
have  a  publisher  for  his  friend,  as  for  a 
young  barrister  to  have  an  attorney.  The 
two  brothers-in-law,  indeed,  did  not  always 
agree,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Wesley's 
relationship  with  Dunton  helped  the  sale 
of  his  books.  The  education  of  his  chil- 
dren was  not  so  expensive  an  affair  to  Mr. 


Wesley  as  one  might  have  thought,  coo* 
sidering  that  he  could  boast,  with  perfect 
truth,  that  he  gave  his  three  sons  the  best 
education  that  England  could  afford 
Westminster  School  had  been  raised  by 
the  extraordinarily  successful  rigime  of 
Dr.  Busby  to  by  far  the  highest  place 
among  the  schools  of  England,  and  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  by  the  equally  successful 
regime  of  Dr.  Fell,  to  by  far  the  highest 
place  among  the  colleges  at  either  univer- 
sity. Two  out  of  the  three  Wesleys  were 
educated  at  Westminster,  all  three  at 
Christ  Church.  Samuel  and  Charles  were 
both  king's  scholars  at  Westminster  aod 
students  of  Christ  Church,  and  the  whole 
cost  of  Charles's  schooling  was  defrayed 
by  that  Mr.  Garrat  Wesley  who  desired 
to  make  him  his  heir  and  carry  him  off 
to  Ireland  with  him.  John,  the  middle 
brother,  received  a  nomination  from  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  to  Chanerhoase, 
and  thence  proceeded  to  Christ  Church, 
and,  after  taking  his  degree,  was  elected 
fellow  of  Lincoln.  So  it  will  be  seen 
that,  partly  through  merit,  partly  throa^h 
interest,  the  sons  cost  their  father  com- 
paratively little;  and  Samuel,  the  eldest 
(who,  by  the  way,  seems  to  me  to  bare 
been  hardly  sufficiently  appreciated  by 
posterity,  for  he  really  was  the  maiostay 
of  the  family),  helped  largely  with  his 
purse,  as  well  as  his  direction,  io  the  edu- 
cation of  his  younger  brothers. 

But  Westminster,  Charterhouse,  aod 
Christ  Church  combined  could  not  aSord 
a  better  trainer  of  youth  than  was  found 
at  Epworth  Rectory  itself.  The  early 
education  of  the  three  sons  and  the  whole 
education  of  all  the  daughters  was  coo- 
ducted,  and  conducted  most  admirably,  by 
Mrs.  Wesley.  No  doubt  she  bad  good 
materials  to  work  upon,  for  every  member 
of  this  remarkable  family  appears  to  hare 
had  brains  above  the  average;  bat  the 
training  given  by  Mrs.  Wesley,  both  moral 
and  intellectual,  was  so  perfect  that  her 
husband  might  have  said  of  his  daughters, 
as  he  said  of  his  sons,  that  he  gave  there 
the  best  education  that  England  could 
afford.  Her  system  is  fully  described  in 
a  letter  she  wrote  in  her  own  pure  aod 
nervous  style  to  her  son  John,  at  his  spe- 
cial request,  on  the  subject.  So  far  as 
Epworth  is  concerned,  we  have  more  to 
do  with  the  girls  than  with  the  boys;  tbe 
latter  were  soon  shipped  o£[  to  school  i^ 
college,  and  saw  very  little  of  Epvort% 
except  during  their  vacattoos ;  but  tbe 
girls  were  always  here.  All  the  seve^ 
Emilia,  Marv,  Anne,  Susanna,  Mehetabe* 
Martha,  and  Kezzia,  were  more  or  lt<» 
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good-IookiDg  (as,  with  such  a  father  and 
mother,  they  could  hardly  fail  to  be);  all 
were  blessed  with  abilities  which  were 
sharpened  to  the  finest  possible  point  by 
their  incomparable  mother;  all  were  good 
girls,  of  spotless  character;  and,  with  one 
exception,  all  were  of  a  sprightly  disposi- 
tion, with  a  keen  sense  of  humor.  The 
brightest  of  these  bright  gems  were,  per- 
haps, Patty  and  Hetty.  Patty  was  of  a 
grave  turn,  the  facsimile  of  her  brother 
John,  both  in  person  and  mind;  Meheta* 
bel,  alias  Hetty,  alias  Kitty,  was  intellec- 
tually the  flower  of  the  flock.  Much  has 
been  said,  but  not  too  much,  about  the 
mother's  training;  but  they  also  owed 
much  to  their  father.  Among  other  things, 
the  poetical  talents  and  tastes  which  most 
of  them  possessed  were  clearly  inherited 
from  and  trained  by  him,  not  her;  and  a 
granddaughter  of  Mr.  Wesley  assures  us 
that  all  his  children  idolized  him. 

They  were  a  most  united  family ;  but 
on  two  occasions  there  was  a  threatened 
rupture  between  the  rector  and  his  wife. 
The  first  was  in  1 701.  It  appears  that  for 
twelve  years  Mrs.  Wesley  was  a  Jacobite 
without  her  husband  finding  it  out.  But 
in  the  spring  of  1701  he  observed  that  she 
did  not  say  amen  to  the  prayers  for  King 
William,  and,  being  asked  why,  she  re- 
plied that  she  did  not  believe  him  to  be 
her  king.  Her  husband,  it  is  said,  an- 
swered that  if  they  had  a  different  king 
they  must  have  a  different  board,  rode 
away  to  London  in  a  pet,  and  did  not  re- 
turn for  a  twelvemonth.  The  length  of 
his  absence  has  been  exaggerated,  and  it 
is  incredible  that  he  really  meant  to  desert 
his  admirable  wife.  But  he  had  to  go  to 
London  on  the  business  of  convocation, 
which  we  know  from  history  was  sitting 
just  at  that  time,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that 
he  went  off  considerably  annoyed,  for  Ep- 
worth  is  a  crown  living,  King  William  was 
his  patron,  and  he  naturally  did  not  like 
to  hear  his  benefactor  treated  as  a  usurper 
in  his  own  household.  Moreover  he  had 
himseH  been  one  of  the  first  to  write  in 
defence  of  the  Revolution,  and  it  must 
have  been  rather  mortifying  to  his  vanity 
to  discover  that  his  arguments  had  failed 
to  convince  his  own  wife. 

One  more  storm  seemed  about  to  arise 
ten  years  later,  but  it  blew  over.  In  171 1 
Mr.  Wesley  was  again  in  London  on  con- 
vocation business.  During  his  absence 
there  was  no  evening  service  at  Epworth, 
so  Mrs.  Wesley  used  to  read  a  sermon  to 
her  family  at  the  rectory,  and  engage  with 
them  in  religious  conversation.  A  neigh- 
bor or  two  then  dropped  in,  and  by  de- 
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grees  the  congregation  swelled  to  two 
hundred ;  where  they  put  them  in  the 
rectory  is  a  puzzle.  The  curate  com- 
plained to  Mr.  Wesley  that  a  conventicle 
was  being  held  in  his  house,  and  a  corre- 
spondence ensued  between  the  rector  and 
his  wife,  which  the  latter  concluded  in 
this  characteristic  fashion:  **If  you  do, 
after  all,  think  fit  to  dissolve  the  assem- 
bly, do  not  tell  roe  that  you  desire  me  to 
do  it,  for  that  will  not  satisfy  my  con- 
science ;  but  send  me  your  positive  com" 
Mandf  in  such  full  and  express  terms  as 
may  absolve  me  from  guilt  and  punish- 
ment for  neglecting  this  opportunity  of 
doing  good,  when  you  and  I  shall  appear 
before  the  great  and  awful  throne  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Mr.  Wesley  made 
no  further  objections. 

Epworth  was  then  even  more  isolated 
than  it  is  now;  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Hoole,  the  estimable  vicar  of  Haxey,  a 
stray  curate  or  two,  and  Mr.  Wesley's 
brother  Matthew,  a  surgeon,  who  made 
himself  rather  objectionable  when  he  did 
come,  few  guests  found  their  way  to  the 
rectory;  and  the  female  part  of  the  rec- 
tory establishment  rarely  left  home. 
Hence,  perhaps,  the  ill-assorted  matches 
which  most  of  these  fascinating  girls  made 
in  the  dearth  of  eligible  suitors.  But  in 
the  winter  of  1715-16  an  iMiinvited  and 
very  unwelcome  guest  made  his  appear* 
ance  —  the  famous  Epworth  ghost.  Few 
ghost  stories  have  been  told  by  so  many 
sensible  and  credible  eye  or  rather  ear- 
witnesses.  The  two  brothers  Samuel  and 
John,  who  were  away  from  home,  had  the 
whole  story  written  down  for  them  by  all 
who  were  concerned  in  it.  So  we  have 
Mr.  Wesley's  and  Mrs.  Wesley's  account ; 
sister  Molly's,  sister  Sukey's,  sister  Nan- 
cy's, sister  Emily's  —  all  but  sister  Het- 
ty's; also  Mr.  Hoole's,  who  was  specially 
brought  over  from  Haxey  as  an  unpreju- 
diced witness;  and  Robin  Brown  the 
manservant's  account  to  Jack ;  and  finally 
John  Wesley  published  a  full  account  for 
the  edification  of  his  followers  in  the  Ar* 
minian  Magazine.  They  all  tell  the  tale 
in  the  most  vivid  and  racy  style,  and  the 
different  accounts  take  up  no  less  than 
thirty-six  octavo  pages  in  the  appendix  to 
the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Southey's  "  Life 
of  John  Wesley."  Instead  of  repeating, 
not  the  thrice,  but  the  ten  times  told  tale, 
it  will  be  better  for  me  to  confine  myself 
to  points  in  which  roy  local  knowledge  of 
the  house  and  of  the  mind  of  the  Isloni- 
ans,  and,  perhaps  I  may  venture  to  add, 
my  acquaintance  with  the  period  of  his- 
tory in  which  it  all  happened,  may  sug- 
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gest.  The  noises  were  heard  in  all  parts 
of  the  house;  but,  by  putting  two  ^nd 
two  together,  I  think  we  may  gather  that 
the  attic  which  is  still  called  JefiEery's 
chamber  (the  spright  was  christened  Jef> 
fery  by  Emilia,  after  an  old  man  of  that 
name  who  had  died  on  the  spot)  was  the 
headquarters.  Now  this  room  extends 
over  the  whole  length  of  the  present  Wes- 
ley house,  having  been  built,  it  is  conjec- 
tured, to  receive  the  tithes,  which  were 
then  paid  in  kind.  It  is  so  constructed 
that  any  noise  made  on  the  floor  (which 
is  of  gypsum,  a  product  of  the  Isle,  of 
which  many  floors  were  then  made)  rever- 
berates in  a  remarkable  way  throughout 
the  whole  house.  The  room  immediately 
below  was  the  nursery,  the  scene  of  the 
ghost's  earliest  and  most  remarkable  ex- 
ploits. Je£Eery's  chamber  has  a  dormer 
window,  which  is  easily  accessible  from 
the  outside,  and  through  which  machinery 
could  be  easily  let  down.  Some  of  the 
noises  heard  were  as  of  a  jack  being 
wound  up  and  as  of  a  mill  turning.  Now, 
was  it  likely  that  people  from  the  outside 
would  a  ^sh  to  play  tricks  upon  the  Wes- 
ley family  ?  Very  likely  indeed.  Politics 
ran  then,  as  they  run  now,  very  high  at 
Epworth.  At  the  time  of  Jefifery's  ap- 
pearance the  country  was  intensely  ex- 
cited about  the  rival  claimants  to  the 
throne.  The  |(host  was  clearly  a  political 
ghost.  He  was  loudest  and  most  offen- 
sive at  family  prayers  when  the  names  of 
King  George  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
were  mentioned.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mrs.  Wesley,  who  was  a  staunch  Jacobite, 
requested  Jeffery  to  make  no  disturbance 
during  the  hour  of  her  own  private  devo- 
tions —  that  is,  between  5  and  6  a.m.  — 
and  Jeffery  did  not.  It  has  been  seen 
that  ten  years  before  Mr.  Wesley  gave 
violent  offence  to  the  Epworth  people  by 
voting  for  the  Tories.  But  it  may  be 
thought  that  the  ghost  ought  to  have  been 
pleased  at  this,  tor  he  was  a  Tory  ghost; 
he  objected  to  the  prayers  for  King 
George,  who  was  the  nominee  of  the 
Whigs.  True,  but  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  the  times 
will  know  that  the  Hanoverian  Tory  (and 
that  was  what  Mr.  Wesley  was)  was  par- 
ticularly offensive  to  the  Whigs.  Such 
a  position  seemed  to  indicate  a  desire  to 
eat  one*s  cake  and  to  have  one's  cake. 
If  he  was  really  a  Tory  he  ought  not 
to  have  prayed  for  King  George,  but  for 
the  king  over  the  water.  So  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  the  same  feeling  which 
led  to  the  beating  of  drums  and  firing 
of  guns  in  1705  might  lead  to  the  disturl> 


ances  of  171 5.  I  admit  that  all  the  phe- 
nomena cannot  be  explained  by  this  sup- 
position that  tricks  were  played  by  the 
neighbors.  But  may  not  imagination 
have  played  a  part?  Traces  of  a  credu- 
lous and  superstitious  frame  of  miod  are 
clearly  discoverable  in  the  narratives  ot 
all  the  members  of  the  family. 

The  last  twenty  years  of  Mr.  Wesley's 
incumbency  passed  without  any  strikiog 
incident.  He  held  the  living  of  Wroote 
in  conjunction  with  Epworth  for  aboat 
seven  years,  during,  which  he  lived  more 
frequently  at  Wroote  than  at  Epworth. 
The  Wroote  of  that  day  is  stigmatized  bj 
saucy  little  Hetty  as 

a  place 
Devoid  of  wisdom,  wit,  and  grace. 

Under  the  rigime  of  my  friend,  the  pres- 
ent rector  of  Wroote,  I  have  no  doobt 
it  is  possessed  of  all  three.  For  about 
two  of  these  years  John  Wesley  was  bis 
father's  curate,  until  he  was  sumroooed 
back  to  college  to  act  as  moderator  of  the 
classes  and  Greek  lecturer.  This  high- 
sounding  title  has  appeared  to  the  unini- 
tiated to  indicate  some  grand  position  io 
the  university,  but  in  point  of  fact  it  only 
meant  that  he  was  called  upon  to  do  the 
work  of  a  junior  tutor  in  his  own  little 
college. 

Mr.  Wesley's  end  was  accelerated  by  a 
fall  from  a  wagon  on  the  way  to  Low 
Melwood,  where  he  rented  some  land,  in 
1731;  he  survived  the  fall  nearly  four 
years,  and  died  in  harness  in  1735;  he 
was  buried  in  Epworth  churchyard,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel  of  that  church 
in  which  he  had  faithfully  ministered  for 
nearly  forty  years ;  and  it  is  a  carious  fact 
that  the  only  other  rector  who  is  baried 
in  the  churchyard  held  the  living  for  ex- 
actly the  same  period  —  my  much-respect- 
ed predecessor,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Canon 
Dundas.  The  epitaph  seems  to  me,  with 
all  due  deference  to  Dr.  Adam  Clarke, 
who  thinks  it  poor  and  inadequate,  a  sin- 
gularly beautiful  one,  worthy  of  her  rn-boss 
composition  it  was,  Mrs.  Wesley.  Wba: 
more  need  be  said  of  any  poor  mortil 
than  that  '*  As  he  lived,  so  he  died,  io  the 
true  Catholic  Faith  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is 
Unity,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  was  God 
Incarnate  and  the  only  Saviour  of  nan- 
kind"? 

Mr.  Wesley  was  a  pious  and  faithfa! 
parish  priest,  who  left  his  mark  upon  b^s 
once  turbulent,  but  by  him  much  reformed. 
parish.  He  was  also  a  writer  of  00  la- 
considerable  merit,  though  he  hasnotwus 
a  place  among  the  immortals,  and  perh<p> 
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did  not  deserve  to  do  so.     There  is  a  sort 
of  perverted  iDgeouity  about  most  of  his 
literary  work.     What,  for  example,  could 
be  expected  from  poems  published  under 
the  uopromisiog,  not  to  say  repulsive,  title 
of  **  Maggots,"  his  first,  juvenile,  work  ? 
Who  coii/d  stnavftr  satisfactorily  such  pro- 
found questions  as  "  What  became  of  the 
ark  after   the   flood?"     **  How  high  was 
BabeFs  Tower?"     *•  What  language  was 
spoken  by  Balaam's  ass  ?  "     **  Did  Peter 
and  Paul  use  notes  when  they  preached  ?  " 
which  are  really  not  abnormal  specimens 
of  the  sort  of  questions  which  were  asked, 
and  laboriously  answered,  by  Mr.  Wesley 
in  the  Athenian  Gazette^  a  kind  of  seven- 
teenth-century Notes  and  Queries,     His 
poem  on  Blenheim  suggests  invidious  com- 
parisons   with    Addison's    ''Campaign;" 
and   though    few   will   now   endorse   the 
estimate  which  contemporaries  formed  of 
the   **  Campaign,"   fewer   will    deny  that 
Addison  had  a  far  more  elegant  and  deli- 
cate touch  than   Wesley.     His  p«em  on 
-The  Life  of  Christ"  and  his  "History 
of  the  New  Testament  in  Verse  "  are  won- 
derful tours  de  force;  but  it  required  a 
Milton  to  do  justice  to  such  lofty  themes, 
and   Mr.   Wesley   was   no   Milton.     The 
extravagant  laudations  with  which  the  first 
of  these  poems  was  greeted  naturally  pro- 
voked a  reaction.     The  author  was  put  on 
a  pedestal  from  which  a  fall  was  inevita- 
ble.   His  poetry,  instead  of  being  admired, 
began  to  be  laughed  at.     And  yet  it  was 
certainly  not  without  merit.     His  transla- 
tion of  the  Great  Hallel  proved  that  at  any 
rate  one  thing  the  great  Laureate  Nahum 
Tate  said  of  him  was  true;  it  is  far  supe- 
rior to  the   version  Nahum   himself  has 
given  us ;  and  his  last  work,  the  '*  Disser- 
tations on  the  Book  of  Job,"  shows  that 
the  writer,  if  not  a  poet,  was  at  any  rate 
a  learned  divine   and  an  excellent  Latin 
scholar.     By  far  the  best  of   the   poems 
attributed  to   Mr.  Wesley  is  "£upolis*s 
Hymn  to  the  Creator."     But  was  it  Mr. 
Wesley's?     Dr.   Adam  Clarke,  who  saw 
the  original  manuscript,  tells  us  that  the 
dialogue  in  prose  which  preceded  it  was 
in  Mr.  Wesley's  handwriting,  but  roost  of 
the  poetry  in  his  daughter  Hetty's.     Now 
the  poetry  reaches  a  standard  which  Mr. 
Wesley  never  reached,  but  which  Hetty 
did.     Is  not  the  presumption  that  Hetty 
was  the  author?    This  would  have  been 
Dr.  Clarke's  opinion  but  for  the  classical 
allusions,  which  he  thinks  could  only  have 
been  made  by  a  first-rate  classical  scholar. 
This   dues  not  quite  follow ;  a  judicious 
use  of  Lempri^re  may  make  a  very  poor 
scholar  rich  la  classical  allusions ;   but 
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supposing  that  "  Eupolis  "  could  only  have 
been  written  by  one  who  was  steeped  in 
classical  literature  (as  I  think  we  may 
suppose),  are  we  quite  sure  that  Hetty 
was  not?  At  the  age  of  eight  she  could 
read  the  Greek  Testament  in  the  original. 
Is  it  not  likely  that  so  inquiring  a  mind 
would  avail  herself  of  the  powers  she 
possessed  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
finest  literature  which  the  world  has  ever 
produced  ?  Here  is  a  specimen  both  of 
the  beauty  and  classical  tincture  of  "  Eu- 
polis : "  — 

The  feathered  souls  that  swim  the  air, 
And  bathe  in  liquid  ether  there, 
The  lark,  precentor  of  the  choir. 
Leading  them  higher  still  and  higher, 
Listen  and  learn  the  angelic  notes. 
Repeating  in  their  warbling  throats; 
And  ere  to  soft  repose  they  go 
Teach  them  to  their  lords  below. 
On  the  green  turf,  their  mossy  nest, 
The  evening  anthem  swells  their  breast 
Thus,  like  Thy  golden  chain  on  high, 
Thy  praise  unites  the  earth  and  sky. 

"Liquid  ether"  is  a  bold  reproduction  of 
Virgil's  liquidum  athera^  and  "soft  re- 
pose "  of  mollem  quietem.  So  far,  how- 
ever, from  agreeing  with  Dr.  Clarke's 
opinion  that  "  it  is  without  exception  the 
finest  poem  in  the  English  language,"  I 
doubt  whether  it  is  even  the  finest  written 
by  its  author  —  supposing  Hetty  Wesley 
to  have  been  the  author.  Its  classical 
dress  gives  a  coldness  to  it  which  is  very 
different  from  the  strain  in  which  she 
wrote  of  matters  that  touched  her  person- 
ally. Like  most  of  her  sisters,  she  was 
unhappy  in  her  choice  of  a  husband.  The 
story  goes  that  she  was  crossed  in  love, 
and  rashly  vowed  to  marry  the  first  man 
who  asked  her.  Presumably  the  first 
man  who  asked  was  Mr.  Wright,  a  plumb- 
er and  glazier  at  Epworth.  There  are 
conflicting  accounts  about  his  respecta- 
bility, but  all  agree  that  he  was  quite  un- 
fit to  be  the  husband  of  the  refined  and 
highly  educated  Hetty  Wesley.  She  felt 
herself  mated  to  a  clown ;  and  he,  not  un- 
oatarally  perhaps,  preferred  the  society 
he  met  at  the  public-house  to  that  of  his 
Titania  at  home.  But  we  owe  Mr.  Wright 
one  good  turn.  Hetty's  sad  fate  lent  a 
tender  pathos  to  her  poetry  which  other- 
wise it  might  not  have  possessed.  There 
are  few  more  touching  lines  than  those  in 
which  she  apostrophizes  her  unapprecia- 
tive  husband.     Here  is  a  sample  :  — 

O  thou,  whom  sacred  rites  designed 
My  guide,  and  husband  ever  kind. 
My  sovereign  master,  best  of  friends. 
On  whom  my  earthly  bliss  depends. 
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If  e'er  thou  didst  in  Hetty  see 
Aught  fair,  or  good,  or  dear  to  thee, 
If  gentle  speech  can  ever  move 
The  cold  remains  of  former  love. 
Turn  thee  at  last  —  my  bosom  ease, 
Or  tell  me  why  I  cease  to  please. 

The  address  contains  nearly  a  hundred 
lines,  all  of  the  same  exquisite  tender- 
ness as  the  above.  Equally  graceful  are 
her  address  to  her  dying  infant,  her  epi- 
taph on  herself,  her  address  to  her  sister 
Martha,  and  her  epitaph  on  her  Uncle 
Matthew  —  in  fact,  all  her  poetry.  One 
only  wishes  there  was  more  of  it. 

Mr.  Wesley  was  very  anxious  that  one 
of  his  sons  should  succeed  him  at  £p- 
worth.  His  first  choice  was  Samuel; 
*' first,"  he  says  modestly,  "because  I  am 
persuaded  you  would  serve  God  and  his 
people  here  better  than  I  have  done ;  and 
secondly,  from  gratitude,  or  rather  from 
plain  honesty.  You  have  been  a  father 
to  your  brothers  and  sisters,  and  have 
showed  your  piety  to  your  mother  and  me 
in  a  very  liberal  manner,  and  have  even 
done  noble  charities  to  roy  children's 
children.'*  But  Samuel  was  in  failing 
health  at  the  time,  and  he  persuaded'  his 
father  to  choose  John  instead.  John  was 
at  first  verv  unwilling,  but  at  last  con- 
sented ;  and  if  the  application  had  been 
successful  he  would  have  become  rector 
of  Epworth,  and  the  whole  course  of 
Church  history  might  have  been  altered. 
As  it  was,  the  connection  of  the  Wesleys 
with  Epworth  ceased  with  the  rector's 
death  ;  and  few  traces  of  them  now  remain 
in  the  parish.  But  a  special  interest  will 
always  attach  to  the  place,  as  the  home 
for  so  many  years  of  a  family  every  mem- 
ber of  which  was  more  or  less  remarka- 
ble. J.  H.  Overton. 
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One  of  our  most  interesting  expeditions 
in  Peking  was  to  visit  the  Yung-ko-kung, 
which  is  a  very  iine  old  Lama  temple, 
just  within  the  wall  at  the  north-eastern 
corner  of  the  Tartar  city.  It  contains 
about  thirteen  hundred  monks  of  all 
ages,  down  to  small  boys  six  years  old, 
under  the  headship  of  a  lama  who  as- 
sumes the  title  of  the  **  living  Buddha.*' 

These  monks  are  Mongol  Tartars  of  a 
very  bad  type,  dirty  and  greedy  of  gain, 
and,  moreover,  are  known  to  be  grossly 
immoral.  They  are  generally  offensively 
insolent  to  all  foreigners,  many  of  whom 


have  vainly  endeavored  to  obtain  access 
to  the  monastery,  even  the  silver  key 
which  is  usually  so  powerful  in  Chioa 
often  failing  to  unlock  the  inhospitable 
gates. 

That  I  had  the  privilege  of  entrance 
was  solely  due  to  the  personal  influeoce 
of  Dr.  Dudgeon,  whose  medical  skill  has 
happily  proved  so  beneficial  to  the  Liv- 
ing Buddha  and  several  of  the  priests,  as 
to  insure  him  a  welcome  from  these.  It 
was  not,  however,  an  easy  task  to  get  at 
these  men,  as  a  particularly  insolent  mook 
was  acting  as  doorkeeper,  and  attempted 
forcibly  to  prevent  our  entrance.  That, 
however,  was  effected  by  the  judicioas 
pressure  of  a  powerful  shoulder,  and,  after 
a  stormy  argument,  the  wretch  was  at 
length  overawed,  and  finally  reduced  to 
abject  humility  by  threats  to  report  his 
rudeness  to  the  head  lama. 

At  last,  after  long  wearisome  exposta- 
lation  and  altercation,  every  door  was 
thrown  open  to  us,  but  the  priest  io 
charge  of  each  carefully  locked  it  after 
us,  lest  we  should  avoid  giving  him  ao  ia- 
dividual  tip,  or  kum-ska  —  r>.,  preseot  — 
as  it  is  here  called.  Happily  I  bad  a 
large  supply  of  five  and  tea  cent  silver 
pieces,  which  the  doctor's  knowledge  of 
Chinese  custom  compelled  our  extonioD* 
ers  to  accept.  At  the  same  time,  neither 
of  us  could  avoid  a  qualm  as  each  SQ^ 
cessive  door  was  securely  locked,  and  a 
vision  presented  itself  of  possible  traps 
into  which  we  might  be  decoyed. 

Every  corner  of  the  great  butldio;;  is 
full  of  interest,  from  the  brilliant  yeltov 
china  tiles  of  the  roof  to  the  yellow  carpet 
in  the  temple.  The  entrance  is  adoroed 
with  stone  carvings  of  animals,  and  the 
interior  is  covered  with  a  thousand  fan- 
tastic figures  carved  in  wood  —  birds, 
beasts,  and  serpents,  flowers  and  dod- 
strous  human  heads  mingle  in  {grotesque 
contusion.  It  is  rich  In  silken  hangings, 
gold  embroidery,  huge  picturesque  paper 
lanterns  of  quaint  form  covered  with 
Chinese  characters,  and  grotesqae  idols 
canopied  by  very  ornamental  baldachioos. 

Conspicuous  amongst  these  idols  ts 
Kwang-ti,  who  was  a  distinguished  war- 
rior at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  who  about  eight  hundred  years  later 
was  deified  as  the  god  of  war,  and  state 
temples  were  erected  in  his  honor  ^a 
every  city  of  the  empire.  So  bis  shrioe 
is  adoroed  with  all  manner  of  armor,  es- 
pecially bows  and  arrows,  doubtless  vottn 
offerings.  He  is  a  very  fierce-looiiax 
god,  and  is  attended  by  two  colossal  go's- 
pan  ions,  robed  in  the  richest  gold-embroh 
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dered  silk.  Another  gigantic  imajs^e  is 
that  of  a  folly  armed  warrior  leading  a 
horse.  I  believe  he  is  Kwang-ti's  armor- 
bearer.  In  various  parts  of  the  temple 
hang  trophies  of  arms  and  military  stand- 
ards, which  are  singular  decorations  for 
a  temple  wherein  the  peaceful  Buddha  is 
the  object  of  supreme  worship. 

But  the  fact  is,  that  though  Kwang-ti  is 
the  god  of  war,  be  is  also  emphatically 
** protector  of  the  peace,"  and  his  aid  is 
invoked  in  all  manner  of  difficulties,  do- 
mestic or  national.     For  instance,  when 
the  great  salt  well  in   the    province  of 
Shansi  dried  up,  the  sorely  perplexed  em- 
peror was  recommended  by  the  Taouist 
high-priest  to  lay  the  case  before  Kwang- 
ti.    The  emperor,  therefore,  wrote  an  offit 
cial  despatch  on  the  subject,  which  was 
solemnly  burnt,  and  thus  conveyed  to  the 
spirit  world,  when  lo  I  in  answer  to  the 
Son  of  Heaven,  the  warrior  god  straight- 
way appeared  in  the  clouds  mounted  on 
his  red  war-horse,  and  directed  the  em- 
peror to  erect  a  temple  in    his    honor. 
This  was  done,  and  the  salt  springs  flowed 
as  before. 

Kwang-ti  again  appeared  in  1855  dur- 
ing the  Tai'ping  rebellion,  to  aid  the  im- 
perial troops  near  Nankin,  for  which  kind 
interposition  Hien-feng,  the  reigning  em- 
peror (whose  honor-conferring  power  ex- 
tends to  the  spirit  world),  promoted  him  to 
an  equal  rank  wMth  Confucius.  So  here 
we  find  him  reverenced  alike  by  Taouists 
and  Buddhists. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  unique  instance 
of  the  imperial  favor  being  thus  shown  to 
(doubtless  appreciative)  spirits.  In  1725 
the  emperor  Yung  Ching  bestowed  divers 
honors  and  new  titles  on  the  four  great 
dragons  who  dwell  on  the  four  seas.  The 
Peking  Gasette  for  July  28,  1861,  pub 
lished  the  petition  of  the  director-general 
of  grain  transport,  praying  the  emperor  to 
reward  the  god  Kwang-ti  for  his  interposi- 
tion OQ  the  I  ith  of  March,  whereby  two 
cities  were  saved  from  the  rebels.  He 
states  that  such  was  the  anxiety  evinced 
by  this  guardian  god,  that  his  worshippers 
saw  the  perspiration  trickle  from  his  image 
in  the  temple.  The  emperor  duly  ac- 
knowledged these  good  services,  and  de- 
sired that  a  tablet  should  be  erected  in 
memory  thereof. 

So  recently  as  1877  and  1878  the  em- 
peror officially  intimated  that  whereas  the 
empire  had  been  sorely  afflicted  with 
drought,  and  now  sufficient  rain  had  fallen 
through  the  intervention  of  the  dragon 
spirit  of  Han  Tan  Hien,  in  token  of  na- 
tional gratitude  the   said    spirit    should 
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It  was  nearly  6  A.M.  ere  we  reached  the 
lama  temple,  so  that  we  were  too  late  to 
see  the  grand  morning  service,  as  that 
commences  at  4  a.m.,  when  upjvards  of  a 
hundred  mats  are  spread  in  the  temple, 
on  each  of  which  kneel  ten  of  the  subordi- 
nate lamas,  all  wearing  their  yellow  robes, 
and  a  sort  of  classical  helmet  of  yellow 
felt  with  a  very  hi<;h  crest,  like  that  worn 
by  Britannia.  They  possess  red  felt 
boots,  but  can  only  enter  the  temple  bare- 
footed. The  great  lama  wears  a  violet- 
colored  robe  and  a  yellow  mitre.  He 
bears  a  sort  of  crozier,  and  occupies  a 
gilded  throne  before  the  altar;  a  cushion 
is  provided  for  him  to  kneel  upon.  The 
whole  temple  is  in  darkness  or  dim  twi- 
light, save  the  altar,  which  is  ablaze  with 
many  tapers. 

When  the  great  copper  gong  sounds  its 
summons  to  worship  they  chant  litanies 
in  monotone,  one  of  the  priests  reading 
prayers  from  a  silken  scroll,  and  all  join- 
ing in  a  low  murmur,  while  clouds  of  in- 
cense fill  the  temple.  A  peculiarity  of 
this  chant  is  that  while  a  certain  number 
of  the  brethren  recite  the  words,  the  others 
sing  a  continuous  deep  bass  accompani- 
ment. *  Again,  the  gong  marks  the  change 
from  prayer  to  sacred  chants,  and  after 
these  comes  a  terrible  din  of  instrumental 
music,  a  clatter  of  gongs,  bells,  conch- 
shells,  tambourines,  and  all  manner  of 
ear-splitting  abominations.  Then  follows 
a  silence  which  may  be  felt,  so  utter  is  the 
stillness  and  so  intense  the  relief. 

With  regard  to  dress,  this  seems  to 
vary  in  different  regions,  and  perhaps 
may  denote  different  sects.  Here,  and 
throughout  Mongolia  (where  monasticism 
is  in  such  repute  that  every  family  which 
possesses  more  than  one  son  is  obliged  to 
devote  one  to  the  monastic  life),  every 
lama  wears  the  long  yellow  robe  with 
yellow  mantle  and  yellow  helmet,  the  last 
two  items  being  always  worn  during  the 
services  in  the  temple,  whereas  in  Ceylon, 
though  the  priests  are  robed  in  yellow,  all 
are  bareheaded.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
we  saw  in  the  northern  Himalayas  wore 
scarlet  clothing  and  scarlet  caps  shaped 
like  a  crown.* 

[By  the  way,  speaking  of  ecclesiastical 
head-o[ear,  I  am  told  that  throughout  Thi- 
bet, Queen  Victoria's  effigy  (current  on 
the  British-Indian  rupee)  is  familiarly 
known  as  that  of  a  wandering  lama(AiMa 
tob-dU),  her  royal  crown  being  supposed  to 
represent  the  headdress  of  a  religious 
mendicant.] 

*  See  In  the  Himalayas,  p.  437,  C  F.  Gordon  Cum- 
ming.    Chatto  and  Wtndns. 


I  would  fain  have  spent  hoars  in  look- 
ing through  the  many  interesting  details 
of  this  place,  and  the  priests,  when  once 
assured  that  ihey  could  extract  nothing 
larger  than  ten-cent  pieces,  became  so 
eager  to  multiply  those,  that  they  volun- 
teered to  show  us  every  nook  and  corner. 
But  so  much  time  had  been  wasted  at  first, 
and  we  were  so  disconcerted  by  the  an- 
noyance to  which  they  had  subjected  as, 
that  we  were  fairly  tired  out,  and  finally 
were  compelled  to  decline  further  inspec- 
tion. Of  course  now  I  regret  that  we  did 
not  further  improve  the  unique  occasion, 
and  see  everything  we  possibly  could. 
But  truly,  in  the  matter  of  sight-seeing, 
flesh  is  sometimes  weak. 

Besides,  as  we  had  come  such  a  long 
distance,  it  was  well  to  secure  this  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  Weo-Miao,  the 
great  Confucian  temple,  which  is  very 
near.  I  have  now  seen  a  great  many  of 
these  temples  to  the  honor  of  Confucius, 
and  practically  they  are  all  alike,  the  im- 
pression they  convey  being  that  of  great 
mausoleums.  They  are  in  fact  ancestral 
halls,  containing  only  ornamental  tablets 
bearing  the  names  ot  noted  saints.  This, 
however,  is  an  unusually  fine  specimen. 
It  stands  in  shady,  silent  grounds,  and  the 
funereal  character  of  the  place  is  happily 
suggested  by  groves  of  fine  old  cypress- 
trees  said  to  be  five  hundred  years  old, 
and  by  numerous  large  stone  tablets  rest- 
ing 00  the  backs  of  huge  stone  tortoises. 
Some  of  these  stones  occupy  small  shrines 
roofed  with  yellow  porcelain  tiles,  and 
commen)orate  various  learned  men. 

The  exterior  of  the  hall  is  handsome, 
though  here,  as  in  most  other  temples,  the 
wire  nettings  which  protect  the  fine  carv- 
ing beneath  the  eaves  from  the  incarsions 
of  nesting  swallows  greatly  detract  from 
its  effect. 

'The  interior  is  severely  simple.  The 
huge,  solid  pillars  are  of  plain  teak  wood, 
and  the  floor  is  carpeted  with  caraelVbair 
matting.  The  tablet  bearing  the  name  of 
Confucius  occupies  a  wooden  recess  col- 
ored red,  and  at  right  angles  to  this  are 
similar  niches  for  the  tablets  of  Mencius 
and  the  other  greatest  sages.  In  front  of 
each  is  an  altar  with  massive  bronze  can- 
dlesticks and  vases.  At  the  farther  end 
of  the  hall  are  ranged  two  rows  of  six 
tablets  and  altars  to  the  twelve  sages  of 
China. 

Being  in  Peking  it  is  almost  saperflooos 
to  say  that  this  building  seems  like  a  sor» 
vival  of  a  nobler  past,  and  is  now  some- 
what dirty  and  neglected-lookiog,  while 
the  grounds  are  untidy  and  overgrows 
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with  rank  weeds.  But,  of  course,  it  is 
cleaned  up  periodically  oa  the  occasions 
of  the  great  spring  and  autumn  services, 
when  the  emperor  in  person,  escorted  by 
ail  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  and 
the  whole  body  of  the  literati,  i>.,  all  men 
of  letters,  assemble  here  to  present  a  sol- 
emn sacrifice  (a  funereal  offering  to  the 
spirits  of  these  immortal  sage«),  consist- 
ing of  every  animal  which  can  possibly  be 
used  for  human  food ;  and  when  classical 
hymns  are  sung  — such  as  were  approved 
by  the  great  Koong-foo-tze  himself. 

The  approach  to  this  hall  is  by  a  triple 
gateway  of  the  peculiar/a/'-Z^u^form,  most 
beautifully  decorated  with  green  and  yel- 
low porcelain  tiles,  so  that  the  whole 
appears  to  be  made  of  china«  A  very 
ornamental  pavilion  decorated  with  gold 
dragons  on  a  green  ground  stands  in  the 
centre  of  an  ornamental  tank,  and  is  ap- 
proached by  several  beautiful  marble 
bridges. 

But  the  objects  of  chief  interest  con- 
nected with  this  temple  are  some  relics  of 
a  remote  past,  which  in  Chinese  estima- 
tion are  of  inestimable  value. 

Chief  among  these  are  ten  large  cylindri- 
cal stones,  shaped  like  gigantic  cheeses, 
which  for  lack  of  a  better  name  are  called 
the  stone  drums.  The  Chinese  believe 
them  to  have  been  respectively  engraven 
in  the  days  of  Yaou  and  Shun,  who  lived 
B.C.  2357  and  B.C.  2255.  Reference  is 
made  to  them,  as  objects  worthy  of  rever- 
ence, in  a  classic  bearing  date  about  B.C. 
500.  Certain  it  is  that  such  interest  Kas 
ever  attached  to  them  that  whenever  the 
emperors  of  China  have  changed  their 
capital,  these  stone  drums  have  also  been 
removed.  The  story  of  their  wanderings 
is  as  curious  as  the  legendary  history  of 
our  own  much  venerated  coronation  stone 
in  Westminster  Abbey.*  (But  the  for- 
tunes of  the  present  dynasty  are  specially 
connected  with  the  six  unhewn  stones 
in  the  cypress  grove  at  the  Temple  of 
Heaven.) 

Apparently  these  also  were  originally 
rude,  water-worn  boulders,  which  were 
shaped  and  inscribed  to  commemorate  cer- 
tain imperial  hunting  expeditions.  When 
the  fame  of  Confucius  caused  all  literary 
interests  to  cluster  around  his  name,  they 
were  deposited  in  one  of  bis  temples, 
where  they  were  preserved  for  upwards  of 
a  thousand  years. 

Then  came  a  period  of  wars  and  trou- 
bles, during  which  the  great  stones  disap- 

*  For  legend  of  the  Coronation  Stone,  see  In  the 
Hebridee,  p.  83,  C  F.  Gordon  Cumming.  Chatto  and 
Wandoa. 
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contests  between  the  followers  of  Confu- 
cius and  those  of  Laou-tsze  ran  high,  and 
were  doubtless  blended  with  political  in- 
trigue. Consequently,  Li  Sze,  the  prime 
minister  of  the  day,  urged  his  imperial 
master  to  secure  his  own  position  by 
utterly  crushing  these  literary  factions,  and 
destroying  an  immense  number  of  books 
which  tended  to  keep  up  discussions ;  for 
whereas  implicit  obedience  to  the  emperor 
was  the  one  thing  needful,  these  numerous 
scholars  deemed  it  fine  to  have  extraordi- 
nary views  of  their  own  ;  even  presuming 
to  talk  of  them  in  the  streets. 

It  was  therefore  decreed  that  all  national 
records  should  at  once  be  burnt,  save 
those  only  which  related  to  the  imperial 
house  of  Ts*in,  and  that  all  scholars  pos- 
sessing copies  of  the  **  Book  of  History," 
the  **  Book  of  Odes,"  and  some  other  pro- 
scribed works,  should  bring  them  to  the 
public  officers  to  be  burnt.  That  failing 
to  do  so  within  thirty  days,  they  should  be 
branded  and  sent  to  labor  for  four  years 
on  the  Great  Wall.  That  persons  pre- 
suming to  meet  for  discussion  concerning 
these  books  should  be  put  to  death,  and 
their  bodies  exposed  in  the  market-place, 
the  like  fate  being  allotted  to  whosoever 
should  venture  to  draw  invidious  contrasts 
between  the  good  old  times  and  the  pres- 
ent ;  and  not  only  was  this  penally  to  at- 
tach to  the  actual  ofEenders,  but  to  all 
their  relations,  extending  even  to  govern- 
ment officials  who,  knowing  of  such  of- 
fenders, failed  to  report  their  crime. 

Of  course,  many  scholars  endeavored 
to  evade  compliance  with  this  arbitrary 
decree  of  ruthless  vandalism,  and  some 
succeeded  in  saving  both  their  books  and 
their  lives.  It  is,  however,  recorded  that 
upwards  of  four  hundred  and  sixty  were 
detected  in  this  offence,  and  were  buried 
alive,  as  a  warning  to  whosoever  should 
presume  to  disobey  the  imperial  mandate. 

The  only  books  spared  in  this  general 
destruction  were  such  as  related  to  divi- 
nation, husbandry,  and  medicine;  while 
all  those  bearing  on  science,  art,  or  his- 
tory, all  records  of  primitive  ages,  and  all 
manuscripts  written  in  the  earliest  char- 
acters (which  would  now  be  of  such  price* 
less  value)  were  ruthlessly  destroyed. 

Possibly,  had  Shi  Hwang-ti  succeeded 
in  thus  exterminating  the  Confucian  books 
he  might  have  delivered  his  country  from 
its  mental  bondage  to  *'  the  Example  and 
Teacher  of  all  Ages.*'  He  failed,  how- 
ever, for  many  men  survived  who  were  so 
deeply  imbued  with  the  letter  of  the.  clas* 
sics,  that  the  whole  were  soon  faultlessly 
reproduced. 


The  way  it  came  about  was  this* 

A  very  few  years  elapsed  ere  the  Ts*in 
dynasty  was  overthrown  by  that  of  Hao, 
and  for  the  space  of  three  months  fighting 
and  fire  devastated  the  land,  and  espe- 
cially the  capital.  When  peace  was  re- 
stored, the  new  emperor  called  upon  all 
scholars  to  aid  him  in  reconstructing  the 
national  libraries,  and  straightway  from 
all  manner  of  strange  hidiog-places  the 
literary  treasures  were  brought  forth. 
From  mountain  caves,  from  oicbet  and 
hollow  places  in  old  walls,  from  the  depths 
of  the  forest,  the  carefully  concealed  vol- 
umes were  produced,  while  some,  en- 
graven on  bamboo  slips  and  wooden  tab- 
lets, were  rescued  even  from  the  beds  of 
rivers,  where  they  bad  been  safely  hiddea. 

From  the  lips  of  old  men,  and  of  learned 
women,  portions  of  the  missing  books 
were  re-written.  A  blind  man  was  foood 
to  be  able  to  repeat  a  large  portion  of  the 
condemned  "Book  of  History,"  and  bis 
words  were  taken  down  by  scribes ;  and 
a  young  girl  blessed  with  a  marvelloas 
memory  was  able  to  supply  another  por- 
tion, i 

So  effectually  was  the  literary  restora- 
tion accomplished,  that  the  most  learned 
scholars  were  satisfied  with  its  accuracy. 
But  in  case  such  another  Herod  should 
ever  arise,  it  was  decided  that  these  words 
of  wisdom  should  be  preserved  on  imper- 
ishable marble,  which,  moreover,  should 
forever  insure  the  Chinese  character  io 
whjch  they  are  inscribed  from  any  change. 
So  round  a  great  court,  known  as  the 
Hall  of  the  Classics,  are  ranged  these  tall, 
solemn  marble  tablets,  embodiments  oi 
the  dead  weight  wherewith  the  present  is 
here  hampered  by  the  past;  and  here 
once  a  year  the  emperor  is  obliged  to  give 
that  lecture,  the  very  thought  of  which  so 
distracted  his  ancestor. 

This  method  of  honoring  sacred  books 
has  recently  been  imitated  by  the  king  of 
Burmah,  who  has  had  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Beetigai  thus  engraven  oo  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  slabs  of  alabas- 
ter, each  about  five  feet  in  height  by  three 
feet  six  in  width  and  four  inches  thick. 
The  slabs  are  engraven  on  both  sides, 
and  over  each  is  erected  a  miniature 
dome-shaped  dagoba,  surmounted  by  the 
golden  symbol  of  the  honorific  umbrella. 
Hitherto  the  Burmese  sacred  books  have 
been  inscribed  only  on  palm-leaves,  there- 
fore the  king  takes  this  means  of  preserv- 
ing them,  and  of  acquiring  personal  merit, 
at  a  cost  of  about  ;£36,4oo,  each  slab  cost- 
ing about  ^ye  hundred  rupees.  Before 
leaving  this  temple  dedicated  to  the  (» 
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silized  wisdom  of  CoDfucius,  it  may  be 
interesting  just  to  glance  at  a  few  details 
concerning  Chinese  literature. 

It  would  seem  to  require  a  life's  study 
to  master  the  vast  array  of  complicated 
characters  which  form  the  Chinese  equiv- 
alent of  our  simple  alphabet.  Yet  these 
are  conaparatively  easy,  compared  with 
the  far  more  complex  systems  used  by 
scholars  in  the  earlier  ages  of  Chinese 
literature ;  and  it  was  an  Herculean  task 
which  was  undertaken  by  the  great  Con- 
fucius (about  the  year  B  C.  600),  when,  as 
keeper  of  the  archives  in  the  royal  state 
of  Chow,  he  resolved  to  inspect  and  clas- 
sify the  heterogeneous  mass  of  manu- 
scripts committed  to  his  care,  and  dating 
from  remotest  ages.  The  earliest  of  these 
records  were  inscribed  in  a  sort  of  hiero- 
glyphic, generally  described  as  "the  tad- 
pole character."  Of  later  date  was  '*  the 
seal  character,"  still  used  for  certain 
classes  of  writing.  The  invention  of  the 
characters  now  in  general  use  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  emperor  Fuhhi,  who  lived 
B.C.  2852;  so  they  possess  whatever 
merit  attaches  to  the  antiquity  of  having 
existed  for  four  thousand  years. 

Many  of  the  documents  examined  and 
digested  by  Confucius  had  reference  to 
early  Chinese  history,  religious  ceremo- 
nies, and  scientific  discoveries.  Bitterly 
do  learned  men  regret  the  strong  national 
pride  and  prejudice  which  led  Confucius 
to  reject  utterly,  as  unworthy  of  recogni- 
tion, about  three  hundred  manuscripts 
which  seem  to  have  had  relation  to  bar- 
barous states  beyond  the  charmed  circle 
of  China  proper,  or  rather  of  those  north- 
eastern states  which  alone  were  recog- 
nized by  the  great  philosopher. 

From  these  ancient  materials  he  com- 
piled a  hundred  books,  and  whatever  fur- 
ther knowledge  he  deemed  worthy  of 
preservation  was  incorporated  in  his  own 
voluminous  writings,  which  have  ever 
since  been  recognized  as  the  most  sacred 
heritage  of  every  Chinaman. 

Many  of  these  early  records  were  in- 
scribed on  bamboo  tablets,  of  which  a 
very  large  number  were  deposited  in  the 
tomb  of  the  emperor  Kiang  Siang.  The 
tomb  was  broken  open  by  robbers  about 
A.p.  250,  and  in  order  to  obtain  light  to 
guide  their  plundering  they  burnt  a  con- 
siderable number  of  these  precious  relics 
of  the  past.  The  others  were  rescued 
and  committed  to  the  most  learned  anti- 
quaries of  the  empire  to  be  deciphered. 
They  were  found  to  be  treatises  on  his- 
tory, divination,  etc.,  etc.,  and  are  now 
known  as  the  Bamboo  Book. 
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piled  which  should  embrace  all  desirable 
knowledge.  For  this  purpose  he  ap- 
pointed no  less  than  two  thousand  com- 
missioners, who,  after  toiling  for  four 
years,  presented  the  emperor  with  a  nice 
handy  book  of  reference  in  twenty-two 

THOUSAND  NINE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY- 
SEVEN  VOLUMES.  However  valuable  this 
work  might  have  proved,  it  was  decided 
that  it  was  rather  too  voluminous  for  the 
printers,  so  the  fruit  of  so  much  toil  was 
stored  in  manuscript  in  the  Imperial  Pal- 
ace at  Peking,  where  its  remains  are  still 
treasured. 

The  idea  thus  suggested  was  carried 
out  three  hundred  years  later  by  the 
Manchoo  emperor,  K'ang-hi,  who  com- 
missioned the  wise  men  of  the  empire  to 
illustrate  upwards  of  six  thousand  sub- 
jects, by  collecting  all  allusions  to  them 
which  might  be  scattered  among  existing 
books.  This  encyclopedia  of  extracts 
was  published  in  A.  D.  1726,  and  consists 
of  upwards  of  five  thousand  volumes  con- 
taining the  cream  of  Chinese  literature. 

A  complete  copy  of  this  very  compre- 
hensive and  valuable  work  has  recently 
been  secured  for  the  British  Museum, 
whose  own  amazing  catalogue  scarcely 
eclipses  that  of  the  imperial  library,  pub- 
lished at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  enumerating  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-three  thousand  vol- 
umes on  all  branches  of  literature,  without 
including  works  of  fiction,  dramas,  or  any 
books  relating  to  the  Taouist  or  Buddhist 
religions.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to 
add  that  the  majority  of  these  books  are 
little  more  than  mere  commentaries,  by 
intellectual  pigmies  of  modern  days,  on 
the  writings  of  men  possessed  of  a  far 
wider  range  of  thought,  and  freer  imag- 
ination, than  these  their  cramped  descend- 
ants. 

C.  F.  Gordon  Gumming. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
GRACE. 

Amongst  the  many  ambiguities  of  En- 
glish speech,  probably  there  is  none  of  a 
more  perplexing  kind  than  that  which  al- 
lows us  but  one  word  to  express  graceful- 
ness, and  the  grace  granted  to  the  heart 
of  man.  In  both  senses,  we  suppose  that 
grace  was  originally  a  religious  word ; 
but  the  religion  of  the  old  pagan  world 
regarded  gracefulness  as  the  highest  of 
divine  gifts,  while  the  deeper  religion 
which  supplanted  paganism  perceived  that 


that  which  gives  grace  to  human  geitores 
and  actions  is  often  as  far  as  the  poles 
asunder  from  that  which  excludes  the 
spirit  of  selfishness,  and  binds  roan  to  the 
higher  world  for  which  be  is  destined. 
Still,  there  is  something  strange  in  the 
strict  limitation  of  grace  ic  its  lower  sense, 

—  in  the  sense  of  gracefulness,  —  to  su- 
perficial beauties  which  at  heart  we  are 
disposed  to  depreciate  almost  at  the  very 
moment  when  we  most  admire  them. 
Take  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  a  quality 
of  poetry.  Do  we  really  regard  ^'  grace- 
ful "  as  a  term  of  praise  when  we  apply  it 
to  verse?  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  first- 
rate  judge,  a  most  skilful  and  happy  com- 
poser of  our  own  day,  giving  us  this  lioe 
as  the  true  interpretation  of  woroaoly 
grace,  "It  was  all  that  was  graceful,  io- 
tangible,  light."  Apply  that  to  any  poen 
worthy  of  any  great  poet  at  his  best,  aod 
would  he  be  content  with  such  praise? 
Would  he  not  feel  that  the  limitation  of 
the  praise  was  far  more  emphatic  than  the 
praise  itself?  Do  we  mean  by  grace, 
when  we  attribute  it  to  poetic  work,  any- 
thing beyond  what  pleases  us  by  its  airy, 
transient,  almost  impalpable  harmony  of 
effect ;  and  not  only  so,  but  does  not  tbe 
word  rather  suggest  to  us  what  is  essen- 
tially deficient  in  strength  and  durability, 

—  something  mutable,  evanescent,  and 
that  wins  rather  by  ease  and  happy  modu- 
lation of  tone  or  form,  than  by  its  intrinsic 
virtue  ?  Yet  grace,  in  the  higher  sense, 
in  the  theologic  sense,  is  the  security  for 
all  that  is  strongest  and  most  durable,— 
is,  indeed,  that  without  which  nothing  can 
be  strong  or  durable  at  all,  being,  as  it  ii, 
the  moulding  power  whereby  roan  is  really 
transfigured  into  the  higher  nature  of  tbe 
divine  and  the  immutable.  How  is  it  that 
the  same  word  in  its  different  significa- 
tions should  represent  both  that  which  is 
most  accidental  and  that  which  is  inost 
essential,  that  which  is  most  mutable  and 
that  which  is  most  constant,  that  which  is 
most  intangible  and  that  which  is  most 
real? 

We  suppose  the  reason  to  be  that  is 
each  case  alike  the  quality  which  is  repre* 
sented  by  the  word  **  grace  "  is  known  to 
be  absolutely  involuntary,  and,  indeed,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  effort.  No  clumsy  pe^ 
son,  whether  clumsy  in  mind  or  clumsy  to 
body,  ever  yet  acquired  gr^ice  for  himseli, 
though  he  roay,  perhaps,  have  reduced  hti 
clumsiness  to  a  miniroum.  And  no  grace* 
less  person,  with  all  his  striving,  ever 
wrested  divine  grace  for  biroself  l>y  any 
efforts  of  his  own,  though  he  may  have 
received  it,  if  he  were  bumble  enough  is 
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spirit,  as  the  reward  of  humilitv  and  obe- 
dience. Thus  the  two  kinds  of  grace  re- 
semble each  other  in  being,  when  given, 
absolutely  spontaneous,  absolutely  inde- 
pendent of  painstaking  efiEorts.  Again, 
not  only  are  both  kinds  of  grace  beyond 
the  acquisition  of  effort,  however  pains- 
taking, but  both,  in  their  very  different 
spheres,  produce  the  same  effect  of  har- 
monizing all  the  movements  that  are 
within  their  influence.  Grace  of  body 
harmonizes  every  gesture  so  as  to  be  in 
keeping  with  the  expression  of  the  coun- 
tenance. Grace  of  mind  gives  singleness 
of  e£[ect  to  a  great  variety  of  different  ex- 
pressions, where  we  might  have  expected 
dispersed  and  inconsistent  traits.  Grace 
of  spirit  brings  all  the  motives  into  sub- 
jection to  one  ruling  and  assimilating  pur- 
pose. Here,  for  instance,  in  a  volume  of 
very  graceful  society  poems,  is  a  playful 
picture  of  grace  of  mind,  in  which,  per- 
haps, deeper  touches  implying  the  higher 
kind  of  grace  are  not  entirely  absent :  — 

THE  cuke's  PROGEESS.* 

Monsieur  the  Cur^  down  the  street 

Comes  with  bis  kind  old  face, — 
With  bis  coat  worn  bare,  and  his  straggling 
bair. 

And  his  green  umbrella-case. 

You  mav  see  bim  pass  by  the  little  Grande 
Place, 

And  the  tiny  mtel-de-  Ville, 
He  smiles,  as  he  goes,  to  \\i^JUuriste  Rose, 

And  \\ie  pompier  Th^ophile. 

He  turns,  as  a  rule,  through  the  ^MarchV^  cool. 

Where  the  noisy  fish- wives  call ; 
And  his  compliment  pays  to  the  belU  Th^ise, 

As  she  knits  in  her  dusky  stalU 

There's  a  letter  to  drop  at  the  locksmith's  shop. 

And  Tuto,  the  locksmith's  niece. 
Has  jubilant  hopes,  for  the  Cur^  gropes 

In  bis  tails  for  ^pain  d'^ipice^ 

There's  a  little  dispute  with  a  merchant  of  fruit 

Who  is  said  to  be  heterodox, 
That  will  ended  be  with  a  ''Mafoi,  ouit'^ 

And  a  pinch  from  the  Cure's  box. 

There  is  also  a  word  that  no  one  beard 

To  the  furrier's  daughter  Lou. ; 
And  a  pale  cheek  fed  with  a  flickering  red* 

And  a  ''Bon  Dieu  garde  M'sieu  I " 

But  a  grander  way  for  the  sous-prifet. 

And  a  bow  for  Ma'm'selle  Anne ; 
And  a  mock  *'  off-hat "  to  the  notary's  cat, 

And  a  nod  to  the  sacristan :  ^ 

*  At  the  Sign  of  the  Lyre.     By  Austin  Dobaon. 
LoadoQ :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co. 
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of  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  labored  more  in 
describing  the  afflictions  of  Job  than  the 
felicities  of  Solomon."  Here  we  have 
grace  of  style  in  a  far  higher  sense  than 
that  which  denotes  mere  lightness  and 
ease  of  movement,  or  mere  harmony  be- 
tween thought  and  word.  It  implies  also 
a  consent  and  concurrence  of  Bacon's  own 
soul  with  the  greater  realities  behind  na- 
ture,—  a  consent  and  concurrence  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  attribute  to  the  over- 
mastering power  of  divine  grace.  Or  take 
Mr.  Ruskin  :  '*£ven  among  our  own  hills 
of  Scotland  and  Cumberland,  though  often 
too  barren  to  be  perfectly  beautiful,  and 
always  too  low  to  be  perfectly  sublime,  it 
is  strange  how  many  deep  sources  of  de- 
light are  gathered  into  the  compass  of 
their  glens  and  vales;  and  how,  down  to 
the  most  secret  cluster  of  their  far-away 
flowers,  and  the  idlest  leap  of  their  stray- 
ing streamlets,  the  whole  heart  of  nature 
seqms  thirsting  to  give,  and  still  to  give, 
shedding  forth  her  everlasting  beneficence 
with  a  profusion  so  patient,  so  passionate, 
that  our  utmost  observance  and  thankful- 
ness are  but,  at  best,  neglect  of  her  noble- 
ness, and  apathy  to  her  love."  There, 
surely,  you  have  a  grace  which  endeavors 
to  kindle  our  gratitude  rather  than  to  ex- 
cite our  admiration,  and  which  yet  excites 
our  admiration  also  by  its  gracefulness, 
even  while  it  effects  its  deeper  purpose. 
Or,  take  again  the  celebrated  passage  in 
which  Newman  descants  on  the  marvels 
of  music  and  the  wonder  of  their  evolution 
out  of  elements  apparently  so  crude  and 
simple,  —  and  insists  that  to  analyze  so 
much  into  so  little  is  to  explain  away  the 
mystery,  not  to  explain  it:  ** There  are 
seven  notes  in  the  scale;  make  them  four- 
teen, yet  what  a  slender  outfit  for  so  vast 
an  enterprise  I  What  science  brings  so 
much  out  of  so  little  ?  Out  of  what  poor 
elements  does  some  great  master  in  it 
create  his  new  world  i  Shall  we  say  that 
all  this  exuberant  inventiveness  is  a  mere 
ingenuity  or  trick  of  art,  like  some  game 
or  fashion  of  the  day,  without  reality, 
without  meaning?  We  may  do  so,  and 
then  perhaps  we  shall  also  assert  the  sci- 
ence of  theology  to  be  a  matter  of  words  ; 
yet  as  there  is  a  divinity  in  the  theology 
of  the  Church  which  those  who  feel  can- 
not communicate,  so  is  there  also  in  the 
wonderful  creation  of  sublimity  and  beauty 
of  which  I  am  speaking.  To  many  men 
the  very  names  which  the  science  employs 
are  utterly  incomprehensible.  To  speak 
of  an  idea  or  a  subject  seems  to  be  fanci- 
ful or  trifling;  to  speak  of  the  views  which 
it  opens  upon  us  to  be  childish  extrava- 


gance ;  yet  is  it  possible  that  that  inex- 
haustible evolution  and  disposition  of 
notes,  so  rich  yet  so  simple,  so  intricate 
yet  so  regulated,  so  various  yet  so  majes- 
tic, should  be  a  mere  sound  which  is  gone 
and  perishes  ?  Can  it  be  that  these  mys- 
terious stirrings  of  heart,  and  keen  emo- 
tions, and  strange  yearnings  after  we 
know  not  what,  and  awful  iropressioot 
from  we  know  not  whence,  should  be 
wrought  in  us  by  what  is  unsubstantial, 
and  comes  and  goes,  and  begins  and  ends 
in  itself?  It  is  not  so;  it  cannot  be.  No; 
they  have  escaped  from  some  higher 
sphere ;  they  are  the  outpourings  of  eteroal 
harmony  in  the  medium  of  created  sound; 
they  are  echoes  from  our  home ;  they  are 
the  voice  of  angels,  or  the  magnificat  of 
saints,  or  the  living  laws  of  divine  gover- 
nance, or  the  divine  attributes;  somethiagf 
are  they  besides  themselves  which  we 
cannot  compass,  which  we  cannot  utter- 
though  mortal  man,  and  he  perhaps  not 
otherwise  distinguished  above  bis  fellows, 
has  the  gift  of  eliciting  them."  The  grace 
of  that  passage  surely  is  grace  io  a  very 
different  sense  of  the  word  from  that  io 
which  we  apply  it  to  a  graceful  gesture  or  a 
graceful  acknowledgment  of  thanks.  It  is 
a  passage  of  which  the  harmonies  seem  to 
be  as  much  translated  from  some  higher 
sphere,  as  even  the  greatest  choruses  of 
Handel  or  Mendelssohn.  The  grace  there 
is  grace,  surely,  in  the  highest  sense, 
though  it  includes  grace  in  the  lowest; 
the  grace  of  the  modulation  is  lost  in  the 
grace  of  the  thought;  the  grace  of  the 
thought  is  absorbed  in  the  grace  of  the 
feeling;  and  the  grace  of  the  feeling  is  a 
mere  effluence  of  that  higher  influence 
which  attuned  the  feeling  to  its  own  move- 
ments. Or,  to  pass  from  prose  to  poetry, 
who  does  not  feel  that  such  lines  as  these 
of  Henry  Vaughan's,  though  full  of  grace 
in  the  weaker  sense  of  gracefulness,  are 
still  fuller  of  grace  in  that  deeper  seose 
which  we  ascribe  to  the  Psalms  of  Oaf  id 
and  the  letters  of  St.  Paul :  — 

They  are  all  gone  into  the  world  of  lighL 

And  I  alone  sit  lingering  here ; 
Their  very  memory  is  fair  and  bright. 

And  my  sad  thoughts  doth  dear. 

It  glows  and  glitters  in  my  cloudy  breast 
Like  stars  upon  some  gloomy  ^rove. 

Or  those  faint  beams  in  which  this  hill  is  Jrest 
After  the  sun's  remove. 

I  see  them  walking  in  an  air  of  glory. 
Whose  light  doth  trample  on  my  diays ; 

My  days,  which  are  at  best  bat  dull  and  htun, 
Mere  glimmering  and  decays. 
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O  holy  hope  and  high  humility, — 

High  as  the  Heavens  above  ! 
These  are  your  walks,  and  you  have  showed 
them  me 

To  kindle  my  cold  love. 

Surely  we  see  there  the  link  between  that 
poorer  grace  which  is  merely  graceful- 
ness, and  the  grace  which  is  a  divine  gift, 
and  a  divine  gift,  moreover,  which  so  takes 
command  of  the  mind  as  to  to  weave  all 
its  thoughts  and  feelings  into  the  con- 
text of  some  sweet  and  rich  harmony.  It 
is  no  accident  of  language  which  connects 
so  strangly  the  harmony  of  gesture  or 
motion  with  a  deeper  and  richer  harmony 
of  moral  temper  and  attitude,  such  as  can- 
not be  secured  at  all  for  man  except  by 
the  response  of  his  whole  nature  to  an 
influence  shed  upon  it  from  above. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
A    DANGEROUS    POINT    ON    THE    EAST 
COAST  OF  AFRICA. 

It  has  long  since  come  to  be  recognized 
as  an  imperative  necessity  that  wherever, 
along  the  coast  or  out  in  the  ocean,  the 
presence  of  an  exposed  or  semi-exposed 
reef  or  shoal  represents  a  danger  to  pass- 
ing ships,  the  perilous  point  should  be 
indicated  by  a  lighthouse,  a  lightship,  or 
a  buoy;  and  this  in  face  of  the  circum- 
stance that  these  safeguards  can  often 
only  be  provided  at  enormous  cost.  Now, 
we  think  it  will  be  news  to  many  people 
to  learn  that  there  is  a  point  on  the  great 
maritime  highroad  on  which  the  Suez  Ca- 
nal occurs,  where  navigation  is  attended 
with  great  dangers  —  where,  in  fact,  a 
number  of  lives,  and  much  valuable  ship- 
ping and  cargo,  are  annually  lost  —  but 
where  the  lighthouses  which  would  afford 
safety  are  not  to  be  found.  Passing 
through  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Red  Sea, 
one  enters  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  the  opening 
of  which  is  at  Cape  Guardafui,  where  the 
coast  of  Africa  turns  sharply  to  the  south, 
and  the  Indian  Ocean  is  fairly  entered. 
About  eighty  miles  below  Cape  Guarda- 
fui occurs  Ras  Hafun,  a  prominent  head- 
land, connected  with  the  mainland  by  a 
narrow  strip  of  sand.  Vessels  coming 
from  the  east  steer  a  course  to  "  make  *' 
the  coast  between  the  two  headlands. 
But  there  is  no  light  on  either;  the  lead- 
line, owing  to  the  great  depth  of  the  water 
even  against  the  very  cliffs,  is  of  little 
guidance;  and  navigation,  as  a  conse- 
quence, often  becomes  a  matter  of  mere 
guesswork.     One   will  naturally  inquire, 


Why  are  there  no  lights  on  these  two 
headlands  to  guide  the  navigator?  The 
answer  is  brief,  but  eminently  to  the  point. 
Because  both  Cape  Guardafui  and  Ras 
Hafun  are  in  the  hands  of  an  uncivilized 
people.  The  latter  belongs  to  the  Mijjer- 
theyn  tribe ;  and  the  former  is  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  sultan  of  the  northern 
Somali.  A  traveller  has  spoken  of  these 
latter  people  as  being  '*  extremely  violent 
and  quarrelsome  in  their  disposition,  no- 
torious for  cheating  and  lying,"  and  as 
pursuing  for  the  most  part  a  wandering, 
pastoral  life.  Where  is  the  wonder  that 
such  a  race  should  not  only  themselves 
abstain  from  putting  up  guiding  lights  to 
passing  vessels,  but  should  be  ill  disposed 
to  allow  a  stranger  to  do  the  work  for 
them?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  will  proba- 
bly be  an  outside  nation  which  will  ulti- 
mately carry  out  the  enterprise;  and  cir- 
cumstances point  unmistakably  to  En- 
gland, it  is  thought,  as  being  that  nation. 
As  things  at  present  exist,  the  ha'rdy 
but  savage  inhabitants  of  this  portion  of 
Africa  derive  absolute  profit  from  the 
wrecks  which  occur  off  the  coast,  as  the 
remnants  of  cargo,  timber,  and  rigging 
washed  up  upon  the  beach  represent  val- 
uable perquisites.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  very  determined  effort  must  be 
made  on  the  part  of  England  —  as  the  na- 
tion which  has  the  greatest  stake  in  the 
water  highway  which  leads  to  India — to 
come  to  such  terms  with  the  natives  as 
will  admit  of  the  erection  and  maintenance 
of  beacons  on  the  two  dangerous  head- 
lands, and  indeed  on  anv  neighboring 
points  that  may  require  to  oe  made  easily 
distinguishable  to  the  mariner.  This 
view  of  the  question  is  taken  by  Sir  Trav- 
ers  Twiss  in  a  paper'* On  International 
Conventions  for  the  Maintenance  of  Sea- 
lights,"  which  he  recently  read  at  the 
twelfth  annual  conference  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Reform  and  Codification  of 
the  Law  of  Nations,  held  at  Hamburg. 
He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  is  within 
the  ran^e  of  practical  probability  that  both 
the  Mijjertheyn  and  the  Somali  tribes 
may  be  found  to  be  amenable  to  motives 
of  self-interest,  if  they  are  approached 
with  due  caution.  *'The  first  step,*'  he 
justly  says,  "  should  be  to  wean  them  from 
the  habit  of  regarding  the  goods  of  the 
shipwrecked  mariner  as  providential  spoil 
of  the  sea;  the  second  step  may  then  be 
attempted  —  namely,  to  induce  them  to 
welcome  a  light-tower,  by  offering  to  them 
a  subsidy  which  shall  more  than  compen- 
sate their  chiefs  for  the  annual  loss  of 
revenue  which  may  ensue  to  them  upon 
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the  cessation  of  wrecks  upon  their  coast." 
After  stating  that  England  "  may  reason* 
ably  be  expected  to  take  the  lead  in  nego- 
tiating treaties  with  the  natives  of  the 
coast,"  Sir  Travers  declares  that  she  can- 
not, however,  be  expected,  if  she  should 
succeed  with  her  negotiations,  **to  under- 
take the  task  of  erecting  and  maintaining 
the  necessary  lights  without  the  co-opera- 
tion of  other  nations,  who  have  a  like, 
although  not  an  equal  interest  with  her  in 
the  safety  of  the  navigation  of  the  Gulf  of 
Aden." 

It  appears  that  in  accordance  with  what 
may  be  called  the  common  law  of  Europe, 
Great  Britain  would  not  be  entitled  to 
levy  dues  on  passing  vessels  on  account 


of  lights  not  within  her  own  territory;  bat 
Sir  Travers  Twiss  thinks  that  an  interna- 
tional convention  might  give  her  such  a 
right.  In  conclusion,  we  may  indorse  a 
suggestion  that  Sir  Travers  has  throwQ 
out.  **  Until,"  he  says,  '*  a  common  un- 
derstanding can  be  arrived  at  upon  a  sub- 
ject of  such  general  interest  to  humanity, 
it  may  be  possible  to  keep  a  steam  light- 
vessel  stationed  o£E  Cape  Guardafui,  not- 
withstanding the  violence  of  the  mon- 
soon ;  and  the  light  of  that  vessel  would 
serve  as  a  rounding  light  for  vessels  com- 
ing from  the  southward."  This  is  a  really 
good  idea,  and  we  trust,  if  it  proves  prac- 
tical, that  it  will  be  carried  out. 


The  Passion  for  Notoriety.  —  It  is  a 
little  difficult  to  understand  clearly  the  dislike 
of  the  passion  for  notoriety  which  is  always 
expressed  and  felt  by  the  able  and  the  good. 
It  is  a  pretty  keen  dislike,  largely  mixed  as  it 
is  with  contempt,  and  with  a  certain  indefinite 
wish  to  punish ;  yet  there  seems  at  first  sight 
to  be  little  reason  for  it.  Most  men  would 
describe  the  wish  for  notoriety  as  a  vulgarized 
form  of  the  desire  for  fame ;  and  while  all  pas- 
sions must  be  vulgarized  by  the  vulgar,  the 
desire  for  fame  excites  neither  derision  nor 
dislike.  It  is  held  to  be  a  respectable  weak- 
ness, even  in  the  weak,  who  will  miss  their  ob- 
ject; while  in  the  strong  it  is  pronounced  a 
noble  quality,  the  desire  which  stimulates  poets 
and  conquerors  and  reformers.  It  was  not 
absent  from  the  man  who  said,  '*  Write  me  as 
one  who  loved  his  fellow-men,"  and  who  con- 
sequently wished  that  specialty  of  his  to  be 
well  known  abroad.  Nor  is  there  anything 
inherently  bad  in  the  feeling  which  is  the  ulti- 
mate source  of  the  passion  for  notoriety.  The 
desire  to  be  known,  to  be  separated  from  the 
crowd,  to  be  somebody  in  the  world,  and  not 
to  be  "thrust  foully  in  the  earth  to  be  forgot," 
is  not  evil  in  itself,  is  perfectly  natural,  and 
has  repeatedly  led  men  to  high  achievemenL 
Great  communities  have  fostered  the  desire 
for  distinction  by  creating  an  elaborate  ma- 
chinery for  gratifying  it ;  and  the  most  ascetic 
of  theologians  smiles  indulgently  on  the  man 
who  seeks  the  laurel  crown  or  even  the  crown 
of  parsley,  while  the  philosopher  remarks  that 
individuality,  even  if  pushed  to  an  excess,  ha:} 
its  good  siaes.  The  man  who  seeks  notoriety 
must  to  a  considerable  extent  suppress  him- 
self, and  self -suppression  is  not  only  a  virtue, 
but  a  cause  of  strength.  Yet  we  all  more  or 
less  despise  the  desire  for  notoriety,  and  hold 
the  man  who  is  possessed  by  it  to  be  not  only 
a  weak  man,  but,  in  a  sense,  a  bad  one.  He 
is  a  '*cad,"  in  the  slang  dialect — an  epithet 
which,  rightly   and   carefully    used,  imputes 


moral  evil,  or  at  least  moral  failare,  as  well  u 

deficiency  in  manners.  The  popular  explaoa* 
tion  of  the  difference  —  that  the  man  who  loves 
fame  seeks  it  through  lofty  means,  and  the  nua 
who  desires  notoriety  is  regardless  of  means  •- 
is  not  quite  true,  for  it  would  not  cover  the 
case  of  many  unscrupulous  men  who  yet  soaght 
fame  and  not  notoriety.  They  were  free  of 
vulgarity  in  their  desire.  The  true  explana- 
tion is,  we  believe,  that  while  the  desire  at 
fame,  or  of  distinction,  or  even  of  separateness 
may,  and  often  does,  leave  its  victim  a  true 
man,  true  to  himself,  and  therefore  able  to 
seek  success  through  the  cultivation  or  display 
of  the  noblest  part  in  him,  the  passion  for  no- 
toriety implies  that  the  man  is  either  false,  or 
willing  to  be  false ;  that  he  w:ll  simulate  or 
dissimulate  qualities  rather  than  give  up  iu» 
object ;  and  does  not  seek  it  so  much  as  be  is 
possessed  by  it,  till  the  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  the  becoming  and  the  unbecoming,  dis- 
appears from  his  mind.  Right  and  vrorg 
have  become  alike  to  him  in  an  overmastehcg 
desire  for  personal  display,  which  is  not  vanity, 
but  a  separate  and  lower  passion.  He  craves 
to  be  noticed,  instead  of  craving  to  be  noiiced 
with  reverence  or  regard  ;  and  will  knowing.^ 
lower  himself,  as  Henri  Rocbefort  and  sosx 
English  journalists  of  Rochefort*s  ktnd  ba^'e 
recently  done,  rather  than  remain  invisible  ia 
the  crowd.  The  quality  of  the  attention  he 
draws  matters  nothing,  compared  with  the  fact 
of  attention ;  and  if  all  other  means  fail,  be 
will  fire  the  temple  of  Diana,  and  live  ihrott|;li 
the  ages  as  the  blasphemer  and  foe  of  the  ooe 
pure  goddess.  The  readiness  to  be  false  to 
oneself  and  to  the  facts  is  the  note  of  c«^ 
which  distinguishes  the  hunger  for  notoriety 
from  the  thirst  for  fame.  He  advertises  ratber 
than  displays  himself ;  and  in  all  advertisem^t 
there  is  some  trace  of  lying.  If  the  good  coc- 
demn  or  the  wise  scorn,  scorn  and  coiKleDc^* 
tion  are  still  acceptable,  if  only  they  are«ai- 
ciently  audible  to  mcrease  the  roar. 
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THE  BIRD  AND  THE  SHADOW. 
AFTER  THE  PERSIAN. 

Through  the  blue  heaven,  with  sunlight  on 
its  winf[s. 

The  free  bird  flies  and  sings ; 
Beneath  upon  the  ground  its  shadow  plays 

In  endless,  aimless  maze. 

O  fool,  who  only  seest  the  shadow  blurred. 
And  not  the  bright-winged  bird  ! 

And  all  the  years,  thine  arrows,  squanderest 
On  such  insensate  quest  1 

O  lift,  though  it  be  late,  thine  earth-dimmed 
eyes. 
Where  on  the  darkening  skfes 
Still  flash  the  white  wings  1  —  If  one  shaft  re- 
main, 
With  that  thou  mayst  attain  I 
Spectator.  F.  W.  B. 


THE  MADONNA  DI  SAN  SISTO. 

Mother  1  what  means  that  rapt  and  wonder- 
ing gaze  ? 
Hear'st  thou,  from  out  the  heaven  encircling 

thee. 
The  cherub  bands  with  liquid  harmony 
*'  Ave  Maria  *'  quiring  to  thy  praise  ? 
Or,  piercing  through  the  darkness  and  the 
haze, 
With  awestruck  intuition  canst  thou  see 
Thy  babe,  grown  man,  go  forth  from  Galilee 
To  lead  Death  captive  in  the  coming  days  ? 

Nay,  rather  through  thine  ecstasy  appears 
A  wistful  yearning,  as  of  one  resigned 
To  greatness,  who,  God-bidden,  leaves  be- 
hind 
Sweet  dreams  of  far-off  uneventful  years, 

And,  yielding  him  she  loves  for  humankind. 
Treads  dry-eyed  downwards  to  the  Vale  of 
Tears  I 
Spectator.  HERBERT  B.  GaRROU 


**  Preoes  tost  ce  baisier.  inon  Cueur." 

CHAKLBi  D*OrLBANS. 

This  kiss,  —  take  it  quickly,  my  Heart !  — 
My  Mistress  to  you  doth  present 
Of  her  own  sweet  grace  and  consent ; 

Fair,  good,  young,  and  guileless  of  art. 

Trust  me,  I  will  watch,  for  my  part. 

That  Dangler  be  foiled  of  the  scent 
My  Mistress  to  you  doth  present 

This  kiss :  —  take  it  quitkly,  my  Heart ! 

Dangler,  with  a  sentinel's  art,  ' 

Each  night  on  his  post  having  spent. 
Has  now  gone  asleep  in  his  tenL 
Be  wise :  now  fulfil  your  intent. 

This  kiss,  — take  it  quickly,  my  Heart  I 

Blackwood*!  Magazine. 


CARITAS. 

Heaven*s  pure-souled  painter,  Fra  Angelico,— 
His   calm    brush,  angel -guided,  noon  ud 

night 
Startling  the  cloister  silence  with  fresh  light 

From  some  saint's  face, —  unconscioas  lent  the 
glow 

Of  beatific  peace  to  souls  below. 

Until  (so  flamed  God*s  vision  on  bis  sight !) 
Gleams  of  his  own  ineffable  delight 

Played  round  each  outcast  in  the  realm  of  wo6 

No  less,  to-day,  rare  souls  there  are  who  live 
In  touch  with  all  things  just,  and  pure,  and 
true,  — 
Sweet  Love  their  gracious  and  abiding 
guest,  — 
Who  from  their  own  white  heights  grudge  not 
to  give 
The  sinner  and  the  publican  their  doe. 

Nor  care  to  judge  mankind  but  at  its  best 
Spectator.  W.  H.  SaVILE. 


THE  ROSES. 


Do  they  lie  fading  out  upon  the  height 
The  flowers  we  laid  below  the.cross  last  night  ? 
Autumn  forgets  the  glory  of  her  sway. 
The  east  winds,  moaning,  sweep  across  the  bsy, 
And  the  low  patter  of  the  ceaseless  rain. 
Sobbing  against  the  clouded  window-pane. 
Falls,  too,  like  one  who  in  the  twilight  grieves. 
On  my  twined  roses  and  their  drooping  leaver 

Tears  seldom  spring  to  cool  the  tired  eyes. 
That  in  their  time  have  seen  the  fall  and  rise 
Of  fifty  years  of  varying  shade  and  shine ; 
They  are  so  weary,  these  poor  eyes  of  mine ! 
Yet  they,  who  scarcely  weep  for  change  or  loiSi 
Fill  for  a  foolish  fancy  ;  how  the  cross 
Stands  steadfast,  stretching  its  white  arms  in 

vain, 
Over  his  roses,  dying  in  the  rain. 

AU  The  Year  RowL 


CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

The  rustic  family  of  Oxeyes  daim 
A  royal  cousin,  clad  in  purple  and  gold. 
Pearl,  ruby,  fleecy  colors  such  as  fold 

The  couching  sun,  and  with  a  lofty  name, 
Chrysanthemum,  —  appearing  now,  behold. 

To  startle  poor  November  with  a  flame 

Of  sumptuous  flowerage  making  summer  tune, 
And  flush  with  Eastern  pomp  the  dark  asd 
cold. 

Voyager  from  Japan  and  broad  Cathay, 
'f  he  slant-eyed  yellow  people  love  thee  moch 

(All  humans  love  a  flowV),  and  know  the  «if 
To  fix  their  garden  favorite  with  fine  tooch 
In  shapes  of  art :  how  joyful  we  to  clatch 

Their  gifts  I  —  but  shall  we  dasp  their  bifMb 
one  day  ? 

Athenxum.  WXLUAM   AlXINGHAM, 
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CULTURE  AND  SCIENCE. 


philoloj^.  Classics  is  a  wide  field,  and 
includes  two  main  divisions  —  interpreta- 
tion, and  textual  criticism.  It  embraces 
in  its  scope  several  departments,  such  as 
ancient  history,  archaeology,  mythology, 
epigraphy,  palaeography.  The  latter  is 
the  study  of  manuscripts,  and  aims  at 
determining  the  method  of  deciphering 
them,  and  the  law  of  error  in  them.  The 
object  of  the  whole  of  classical  philology 
is  to  restore  a  picture  of  human  life  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  world.  The  object  of 
textual  criticism  is  the  restoration  of  texts, 
the  discovery  of  what  the  classical  writers 
really  said.  This  it  effects  by  exposing 
the  traces  of  detrition  in  them,  the  havoc 
which  time  and  error  have  wrought,  and 
by  finding  the  true  way  of  repairing  their 
devastations.  George  Eliot  speaks  with 
light  banter  of  inventing  a  few  Greek 
emendations,  as  if  emendation  were  mere 
guesswork,  to  be  thrown  off  in  a  careless 
hour  for  the  amusement  of  the  world  of 
scholars  and  the  advertisement  of  one's 
own  ingenuity.  But  to  emend  scientifi- 
cally is  no  light  task.  The  scholar  must 
employ  method  and  proof  if  his  work  is 
to  claim  serious  attention.  To  discover 
that  a  passage  is  corrupt,  be  must  have 
found  that  this  word,  or  this  construction, 
or  this  rhythm,  is  a  barbarism,  or  at  any 
rate  is  never  so  used  by  his  author ;  that 
this  sentiment  or  allusion  is  an  anachro- 
nism ;  he  must,  in  fact,  discover  or  rectify 
the  law  of  the  word,  the  law  of  the  sen- 
tence, the  law  of  the  metre.  Here  there 
is  plenty  of  room  for  independent  obser- 
vation. These  laws  are  not  to  be  found 
ready-made  in  grammars  ;  an  emendation 
really  new  must  be  based  on  nothing  less 
than  a  new  examination  of  the  facts.  The 
proof  of  corruption  of  the  text  lies  in  the 
application  of  the  resulting  laws  to  a  par- 
ticular passage.  To  emend  is  to  form  an 
hypothesis  as  to  the  original  constitution 
of  the  passage  —  an  hypothesis  which 
must  pass  through  the  ordeal  of  verifica- 
tion by  all  the  known  laws  —  palaeograph- 
ical,  linguistic,  historic,  and  other. 

Let  us  not  be  dominated  by  the  phrase 
"inductive  science."  Each  science  has 
its  own  peculiar  methods,  in  which  in- 
duction and  deduction,  observation  and 
experiment,  play  parts  more  or  less  prom- 


inent. The  methods  of  physics  are  not 
identically  the  methods  of  the  so-called 
natural  sciences.  Mathematics  is  not 
usually  reckoned  as  an  inductive  science 
at  all.  But  the  methods  and  resolts  of 
one  and  all  may  be  equally  scientific  — 
may  be  alike  calculated  to  carry  an  aatbor- 
itative  power  of  conviction. 

No  doubt  the  processes  of  textual  criti- 
cism have  been  often  conducted  in  such  i 
way  as  to  lead  to  results  which  were  tenta- 
tive, or  even  purely  fanciful.  Bat  other 
sciences  too  have  passed  through  an  em- 
pirical stage.  As  practised  nowadays,  es> 
pecially  in  the  philological  seminaries  of 
Germany,  textual  criticism  may  claim  to 
rank  as  a  science;  its  methods  are  well 
established,  its  results  definite — Kr^fun 
k(  ael^  wrung  from  the  wilderness  of  medi- 
aeval barbarism  by  the  devoted  efforts  of 
armies  of  scholars.  If  a  scholar  of  the 
sixteenth  century  could  come  to  life,  he 
would  be  astonished  at  the  magnitude  of 
the  results  which  have  been  achieved. 
He  would  find  many  a  familiar  interpola- 
tion exscinded,  many  a  sorry  gap  filled  up 
by  probable  or  certain  conjectures,  many 
a  line  —  nay,  even  a  whole  author  —  re- 
stored to  metrical  form.  It  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  say  that  the  face  of  classical  lit- 
erature has  undergone,  and  is  ondergoiog, 
a  process  of  renovation. 

I  might  extend  my  illustrations  almost 
infinitely.  There  is  comparative  philology, 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  examples  of  what 
can  be  effected  by  scientific  research  io 
the  field  of  language.  It  has  opened  up 
to  us  glimpses  into  a  past  far  more  remote 
than  the  beginnings  of  history ;  it  has  given 
us  a  far  from  colorless  picture  of  early 
Aryan  civilization,  and  a  still  fuller  ac> 
count  of  the  periods  when  the  western 
Aryans  separated  from  their  eastern  kins- 
folk. I  might  quote  the  marvelloos  dis- 
coveries in  the  history  of  Assyria  and 
Egypt,  the  deciphering  of  the  cuoetfono 
character  and  the  hieroglyphics.  There 
is  comparative  mythology,  which  has 
brought  to  light  the  various  deposiu  ot 
nature  worship,  hero  worship,  and  prioi- 
tive  custom  embedded  in  the  soil  of  lao- 
guage,  like  the  remains  of  extinct  animals 
in  the  crust  of  the  earth.  All  these  sc> 
ences  are  sisters  german  of  aQtbropolo^ 
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aod  archseology.  To  sketch  the  early 
condition  of  man  many  different  kinds  of 
evidence  must  be  pressed  into  the  service  ; 
and  the  study  of  language  is  not  the  least 
of  them. 

By  a  similar  argument  I  might  establish 
the  claims  of  history,  of  sociology,  of  po- 
litical economy,  to  the  name  of  sciences. 
All  the  great  products  of  human  thought 
and  human  life  may  form  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  science,  if  examined  on  scientific 
principles. 

Let  us,  then,  cease  to  oppose  one  sub- 
ject to  another  as  scientific  and  non-sci- 
entific. The  distinction  is  not  in  subjects, 
but  in  methods  of  treating  them.  Let  us 
bold  fast  to  the  position  that  science  is  a 
particular  method  of  treating  subjects, 
leading  to  results  of  a  particu  ar  kind. 

I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  question 
of  the  school  curriculum.  But  even  at  the 
risk  of  seeming  to  adopt  the  platform  that 
there  is  **  nothing  like  leather,"  I  will  say 
one  word  upon  the  educational  value  of 
these  studies.  If  scientific  in  themselves 
they  may  be  so  taught  as  to  furnish  a 
scientific  discipline.  The  highest  ideal 
of  teaching  is  that  which  follows  the  path 
of  discovery,  leading  the  pupil  along  lines 
which  an  original  discoverer  pursued,  or 
might  have  pursued.  And  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  any  better  field  for  educating 
the  logical  powers  than  the  scientific 
treament  of  language  and  the  products  of 
literature.  Am  1  confronted  with  the 
statement  that  these  studies  depend  on 
authority  ?  Not,  I  reply,  if  they  are  taught 
and  studied  rationally.  Whose  authority  ? 
Not  the  authority  of  the  classics  them- 
selves. The  days  are  past  when  men  set 
the  classics  of  Greece  and  Rome  on  an 
icy  pinnacle  of  excellence  by  themselves, 
unapproachable  by  the  literary  masters  of 
other  countries.  All  serious  students  of 
the  classics  know,  or  ought  to  know,  that 
not  all  the  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome 
are  equally  worthy  of  admiration  and  imi- 
tation. Nor  would  any  classical  teacher, 
I  imagine,  claim  special  consideration  for 
any  opinions  expressed  by  these  writers. 
Is  it  the  authority  of  the  grammar  that  is 
referred  to.^  I  reply  that  a  grammar  is 
not  the  arbitrary  creation  of  schoolmasters, 
but  the  record  of  law  discovered  by  the 
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patient  observation  of  ages,  and  liable  to 
revision  by  any  independent  inquirer  into 
the  phenomena  of  language.  No,  the 
doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Eton 
grammar,  like  the  doctrine  of  the  plenary 
inspiration  of  manuscripts,  has  had  its 
day.  I  believe  that  so  far  from  fostering 
a  blind  adherence  to  authority,  there  is  no 
discipline  more  helpful  in  liberating  the 
mind  from  the  thraldom  of  words  Hear 
one  who  cannot  himself  be  charged  with 
any  prejudice  in  favor  of  authority,  the 
late  John  Stuart  Mill:  **To  question  a!i 
things,  never  to  turn  away  from  any  diffi- 
culty, to  accept  no  doctrine  either  from 
ourselves  or  from  other  people  without  a 
rigid  scrutiny  by  negative  criticism;  let- 
ting no  fallacy  or  incoherence  or  confusion 
of  thought  step  by  unperceived ;  above  all, 
to  insist  upon  having  the  meaning  of  a 
word  clearly  understood  before  using  it, 
and  the  meaning  of  a  proposition  before 
assenting  to  it  —  these  are  the  lessons  we 
learn  from  ancient  dialecticians."  And 
again,  "In  cultivating  the  ancient  lan- 
guages ...  we  are  all  the  while  laying  an 
admirable  foundation  for  ethical  and  phil- 
osophical culture." 

And  this  is  not  the  expression  of  an 
isolated  opinion.  The  unanimous  and 
maturely  considered  verdict  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  contained  in  the  memo- 
rial addressed  in  the  year  1880  to  the 
Prussian  minister  of  education  on  the 
question  of  the  admission  of  Realschiiler 
—  pupils  of  modern  schools  —  to  the  uni- 
versity, constitutes,  perhaps,  the  most 
important  modern  testimony  to  the  value 
of  a  classical  education.  This  memorial 
was  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  phil- 
osophical faculty,  including  such  names 
as  Hoffmann,  the  chemist ;  Helmholtz, 
the  physicist ;  Peters,  the  naturalist ;  Zel- 
ler, the  philosopher;  as  well  as  Mommsen, 
the  classical. philologist ;  Zupitza,  the  En- 
glish philologist;  Curtius,  the  historian. 
I  am  aware  that  the  whole  of  Germany  is 
not  unanimous  upon  the  educational  ques- 
tions raised  in  the  Berlin  memorial;  but 
they  are  nevertheless  worthy  of  our  most 
earnest  attention.  The  interesting  point 
of  the  memorial  is  the  emphasis  with 
which  it  insists  on  the  value  of  classical 
philology  in  cultivating  what  it  calls  "the 
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ideality  of  the  scientific  sense,  the  interest 
in  science  not  dependent  upon,  nor  limited 
by,  practical  aims,  but  ministering  to  the 
liberal  education  of  the  mind  as  such  the 
many-sided  and  broad  exercise  of  the 
thinking  faculty.**  By  science  is  of  course 
here  meant  not  merely  the  science  of 
nature.  But  the  science  of  nature  is  in- 
cluded. Germany  has  built  temples  and 
palaces  for  the  study  of  nature,  as  Pro- 
fessor Hoffmann  says.  But  she  cultivates 
philology  side  by  side  with  nature  more 
assiduously  than  ever ;  and  here  we  have 
some  of  her  leading  physicists  and  natu- 
ralists joining  hands  with  the  philologists, 
and  coming  forward  to  tell  the  world  that 
they  consider  classics  not  in  the  light  of  a 
foe,  but  rather  as  a  discipline  of  peculiar 
value  as  a  preparation  for  other  scientific 
pursuits.  And  the  German  universities 
are  schools  of  universal  learning.  Here 
are  a  few  statistics.  In  the  year  1880  the 
German  universities  numbered  in  all  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  nine  teachers,  including 
extraordinary  professors  and  P rival  Do 
centen.  Of  these,  nine  hundred  and  thirty 
belonged  to  the  philosophical  faculty, 
which  includes  what  we  should  call  the 
faculties  of  science  and  arts.  Now,  how 
are  these  nine  hundred  and  thirty  teachers 
distributed  ?  About  one-third  of  them 
represent  mathematics  and  the  sciences 
of  nature;  the  other  two-thirds  are  en- 
gaged upon  classical  philology.  Oriental 
philology,  modern  philology  (the  latter  two 
branches  are  increasing  in  numbers  from 
year  to  year),  archaeology,  history,  political 
science,  and  philosophy.  The  numbers 
at  Leipsic  were:  — 

Total  of  ordinary  professors  (not  includ- 
ing extraordinary  professors  and  Privat- 

Doctnten)^ 34 

Professors  of  Classical  Philology,       .       5 
Oriental     and     Modern 

Philology,  ...  9 
Archaeology, ...  2 
History,  ...       2 

Philosophy,   ...       2 
Political  Economy,         .       3 
Mathematics    and    As- 
tronomy,    ...      4 
Physical  '  and     Natural 
Science,      ...       7 
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H  we  consider  the  numbers  of  students, 
the  proportions  are  similar.  In  1881-82, 
the  German  universities  numbered  about 


63  per  cent 


•« 


Students  of  Philology,  Philoso- 
phy, History,  etc,  . 

Students  of  Mathematics  and  the 
Sciences  of  Nature,         .        •    37 

But  I  must  in  fairness  also  mention  the 
fact  that  during  forty  years  the  students 
of  mathematics  and  the  sciences  of  natore 
have  increased  tenfold,  while  those  of 
philology  and  history  have  not  yet  been 
tripled;  and  also  that  of  the  threefold 
increase  in  students  of  philology,  a  large 
part  is  due  to  the  students  of  modern  phil- 
ology. On  the  other  hand,  the  tenfold 
increase  is  largely  due  to  the  mathemati- 
cians. And  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
study  of  medicine  is  not  making  such 
strides  in  popular  favor  as  the  philological 
and  historical  sciences.* 

I  cannot  give  you  accurate  statistics 
about  France  or  America;  but  the  recent 
announcement  of  the  prospectus  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore, 
of  no  less  than  thirteen  advanced  courses 
of  lectures  in  Oriental  philology  alone, 
shows  that  one  university  of  the  United 
States,  at  any  rate,  does  not  regard  physi- 
cal science  and  philology  as  inconsistent 
ends. 

The  nineteenth  century  —  the  "so- 
called  nineteenth  century,*'  as  an  indig- 
nant and  sarcastic  lecturer  is  said  to  have 
called  it  —  is  marked  by  a  powerful  reac- 
tion against  the  tradition  of  an  exclusive 
classical  education.  France  led  the  way, 
at  the  end  of  last  century,  by  abolishing 
her  classical  schools  and  setting  up  poly- 
technics in  their  place  ;  and  although  she 
soon  repented  and  returned  to  the  paths 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  recent  changes,  and 
especially  those  made  under  the  ministry 
of  M.  Jules  Ferry  in  1880,  seem  to  point 
to  another  oscillation  in  the  direction  of 
the  ideas  of  the  Revolution.  Germany  is 
agitated  by  the  question  of  modern  as 
against  classical  education.  In  England, 
one  Parliamentary  commission  after  an- 
other has  reported  upon  the  deficient  pro- 
vision for  science  teaching  in  our  public 
and  endowed  schools,  apparently  without 
much  effect  upon  the  majority  of  schools 
in  question.  Physical  science  and  mod- 
ern languages  are  in  revolt,  demanding  — 
and  demanding  justly  —  a  fair  recognition 
in  our  school  curriculum.  The  claims  of 
their  most  accredited  champions  are 
strictly  moderate,  and  the  enlightened  edu< 


twenty-lour  thousand  students;  of  these,    cationist  must,  I   think,   pronounce  their 
nine  thousand  five  hundred  were  members    revolt  to  be  completely  justified,  and  sym 


of  the  philosophical  faculty  —  rather  more 
than  five  students  for  each  professor. 
And  the  percentages  of  their  distribution 
were :  — 
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•  See  Conrad's  German   Universities   for  the  last 
Fifty  Years,  translated  by  J.  Hutcbi&on. 
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which  is  to  remove  the  educational  ban  | 
laid  by  our  Iraditional  system  upon  Ihe 
study  of  nature  and  inoderD  languages. 

But  soroelimes  physical  scieace,  arro- 
gating the  broader  ndme  of  scieoce,  takes 
up  ao  aggressive  attitude,  and  exhibits  a 
special  animus  against  what  it  calls  "  dead 
languages,"  "  Sweep  away  the  lumberof 
tbe  Middle  Ages,"  it  cries;  "cease  mum- 
bling of  the  dry  bones  of  your  classics, 
and  open  the  book  of  nature."  It  would 
appear  that  physical  science,  like  Ireland, 
caoool  get  her  grievances  redressed  wilh- 
out  threatening  the  sister  realm.  But  this 
attitude  of  aggression  is  esseniially  of  the 
nature  of  temporary  reaction;  its  repre- 
sentatives might  do  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  a  reaction,  pushed  too  far,  may  pro- 

But  this  is  by  way  of  digression.  Per- 
mit mc  to  remind  you  of  the  general  drift 
of  my  argumenl.  So  far  1  have  been 
claiming  languaee  and  literature  as  de- 
partments of  science.  But  this  was  not 
my  main  object.  My  main  object  is  to 
define  the  relations  of  science  and  letters 
to  culture. 

Perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
dwell  much  upon  the  importance  of  sci- 
ence as  an  element  of  culture.  But  I  de- 
sire to  lay  some  emphasis  upon  what  I 
may  call  the  formative  function  of  science, 
because  in  the  first  place  1  have  extended 
the  use  of  the  word,  and  in  the  second 
place  there  is  one  point  uf  view  in  which 
the  man  of  science,  and  especially  the 
student  of  nature,  appears  to  be  often 
misunderstood.  "  A  mere  specialist  "  has 
become  a  term  of  reproach.  Now  1  will 
not  deny  that  specialism  has  its  dangers. 
We  all  know  the  scarabxist  of  Wendell 
Holmes,  who  sunk  his  life  in  beetles,  and 
regarded  the  man  professing  to  be  an 
entomologist  as  necessarily  a  humbug. 
There  is  the  classical  scholar  who,  as  By- 
ron says,— 

Of  Grecian  dramas  vaonls  the  deathless  fame. 
Of  Avon's  bard  reraemhtrinE  scarce  tbe  name. 

There  is  the  German  student  of  Amer- 
ican politics  who  follows  the  minutest 
ramifications  of  parlies  across  the  Atlan- 
tic, but  has  neither  thought  nor  interest 
for  the  political  problems  of  his  own 
country.  Science  is  long,  life  short.  And 
we  are  sometimes  tempted  to  fear  that 
science  may  become  so  split  up  —  like  the 
practical  arts  — that  every  man  will  be 
working  at  a  branch  of  the  subject  which 
00  one  cares  for  or  can  understand  except 
himself. 


Im  engen  Kreis  verengert  slch  der  Sinn," 
says  Goethe.  "  Culture  means  compensa- 
tion of  bias,"  says  Emerson;  and  in  1 
similar  spirit  Dr.  Marlineau,  the  venera- 
ble ex-priucipal  of  Manchester  New  Col- 
lege, iias  recently  told  us  that  he  com- 
pelled himself  when  a.  young  man  to 
devote  his  best  energies  to  the  subjects 
for  which  he  had  no  aptitude,  leaving 
those  for  which  he  had  a  gift  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  So  considerable  are  tbe 
dangers  of  specialism. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  pic- 
ture. I  submit  that  specialism  may  be 
claimed  as  an  essential  element  in  the 
life  of  the  mind,  and  that  from  the  point 
of  view  of  culture.  This  may  sound  par- 
adoxical ;  but  a  man's  bias  is  at  least  part 
of  himself;  and  there  is  something  in  the 
consecration  of  all  the  faculties  10  a  lim- 
ited field,  which  braces  the  mind  and  gives 
it  intellectual  grip.  Specialism  means 
depth  of  insight,  the  probing  a  subject  to 
the  core;  it  means  discovery,  it  means 
originality,  I  believe  it  means  develop- 
ment of  character  and  growth  of  the  ca- 
pacity lor  knowledge.  Let  me  compare 
the  mind  to  a  house  with  many  windows. 
For  a  vital  comprehension  of  truth,  1 
would  prefer  to  look  through  one  window 
thoroughly  cleaned,  than  through  all  of 
them  only  half  purified  from  the  obscur- 
ing medium  of  error  and  prejudice.  To 
the  young  student  especially  1  would  say : 
"  Clean  one  of  your  windows;  be  not  con- 
lent  until  there  is  one  branch  of  your 
subject  —  if  it  be  only  one  branch  of  a 
branch  —  which  you  understand  as  thor- 

ghly  as  you  are  capable 


ingit 


»il  yo, 


e  of  truth  ij 


itified. 


and  you  have  intellectual  ci 
assured  that  in  learning  this  one  thing  you 
will  have  added  an  eye  to  your  mind,  an 
instrument  to  your  thought,  and  poleo- 
tially  have  learned  many  things.  In  the 
life  of  the  mature  investigator  specialism 
plays  a  similar  part;  to  remain  healthy, 
he  must  continually  drink  deep  at  the 
fountain  head;  he  must  go  further  than 
others  have  gone  before  him  ;  and  to  this 
end  he  must  devote  what  may  seem  to 
outsiders  an  abnormal  amount  of  time  and 
energy  to  his  special  department.  It  is 
too  common  an  experience  that  the  man 
of  mere  general  culture  loses  interest  in 
what  he  studies;  his  mind  ranges  over 
wide  tracts,  through  which  he  is  guided 
by  00  central  idea  or  dominant  convic- 
tion ;  he  ac<]uireR  a  habit  of  thinking,  like 
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the  typical  Oxford  man,  that  "there  is 
DothiD^  Dew,  Dotbiog  true,  and  it  does  not 
much  matter.'*  The  cure  for  this  intel- 
lectual ailment  is  concentration.  Let  the 
sufferer  make  some  little  plot  of  ground 
his  own ;  let  him  penetrate  through  and 
beyond  the  region  of  literary  orthodoxy, 
and  he  will  find  that  the  universe  is  not 
exhausted  by  even  the  highest  thoughts 
of  the  greatest  minds;  that  truth  has  ever 
new  lights  for  the  inquirer,  and  that  the 
bumble  efforts  of , pigmies  like  himself 
may  by  combination  lead  to  the  scaling 
of  heights  which  even  giants  could  not 
take  by  storm. 

Do  not,  then,  neglect  the  scientific  atti- 
tude in  your  studies.  Whatever  it  be 
that  you  are  engaged  upon  —  whether 
chemistry  or  physics,  or  biology  or  geol- 
ogy, whether  mathematics  or  classics,  or 
some  modern  language  or  literature  — 
make  it  your  effort,  if  possible,  to  be  a 
discoverer,  on  however  small  a  scale,  or 
at  any  rate  to  exercise  independent 
thought. 

I  have  accentuated  the  importance  of 
the  scientific  attitude  in  the  development 
of  mind.  But  a  further  and  important 
question  remains.  Is  the  scientific  atti- 
tude the  only  and  all-sufficient  attitude? 
Let  us  consider  more  closely  what  the 
method  of  science  involves.  The  object 
of  science  is  essentially  to  arrange  phe> 
nomena  in  the  most  simple  way  —  to 
introduce  order  into  our  conceptions  of 
things.  To  effect  this,  each  science  adopts 
a  single  point  of  view,  and  is  compelled 
to  deal  with  single  aspects  of  things  — 
employs,  in  fact,  division  of  labor.  For 
to  treat  all  aspects  at  once  would  be  to 
introduce  cross  divisions  into  science,  and 
so  make  it  unscientific.  Thus  mathemat- 
ics, for  instance,  deals  with  things  from 
the  point  of  view  of  number  and  space; 
physics  treats  them  as  exhibiting  energy; 
chemistry  as  compounded  or  uncompound- 
ed ;  biology  as  living ;  psychology  as  think- 
ing and  feeling;  sociology  as  living  in 
societies  or  states.  Comte  sketched  out 
a  pyramid  of  the  sciences,  in  which  they 
were  arranged  in  a  sort  of  hierarchy  of 
complexity;  at  the  base  the  most  general 
and  simple,  at  the  apex  the  roost  special 
and  complex.  But,  whether  more  or  less 
complex,  each  science  deals  with  its  one 
aspect  of  things,  and  that  only.  No  sin- 
gle science  can  exhaust  even  the  smallest 
concrete  thing.  A  piece  of  chalk  repre- 
sents for  the  physicist  a  certain  group  of 
forces ;  for  the  chemist  certain  elements 
combined  in  certain  proportions ;  for  the 
geologist  a  certain  stage  in  the  history  of 


the  earth's  crust.  To  the  political  eooocv 
mist  man  is  wealth-producing,  for  political 
economy  deals  mainly  with  human  nature 
as  concerned  in  wealth.  Each  science, 
then,  consciously  limits  its  view,  in  order 
that  it  may  give  a  more  complete  accooot 
of  one  phase  of  things  — directs  its  ener- 
gies into  one  channel  in  order  to  give 
force  to  the  stream.  In  other  words,  sci- 
ence is  abstract. 

But  man  is  not  content  always  to  con- 
fine bis  view  to  aspects  of  things;  be 
needs  also  to  regard  them  as  wholes.  It 
is  true  that  the  several  sciences  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  supplement  one  another.  Tbe 
man  who  is  acquainted  with  physics, 
chemistry,  geology,  and  other  sciences, 
has  an  insight  into  several  aspects  of  tbe 
same  lump  of  chalk.  But  still  tbe  unity, 
the  wholeness,  may  be  missed.  For, 
though  the  whole  is  made  op  of  its  parts, 
it  cannot  be  conceived  by  addition  of  iso- 
lated conceptions  of  parts.  This  has  beeo 
expressed  with  fine  sarcasm  by  Goethe's 
Mephistopbeles :  — 

Wer  will  was  Lebendig*s  erkennen  and  be- 

schreiben, 
Sucht  erst  den  Geist  heranszntrciben, 
Dann  hat  er  die  Theile  in  seiner  Hand, 
Fehlt  leider  nar  das  geistige  Band  * 

How,  then,  are  we  to  grasp  the  "  spirit 
that  binds  things  together"?  The  aa- 
swer  is,  bv  another  than  the  scienti&c 
method  —  by  tbe  method  of  poetry.  Sci- 
ence analyzes  and  arranges  according  to 
special  aspects ;  poetry  bodies  forth  coih 
ceptions  of  wholes,  rejecting  all  definitioo 
by  limitation,  sacrificing  detail  for  breadth. 
The  poet's  aim  is  to  build  up  again  in  bis 
own  soul  the  unity  of  things,  which  sci- 
ence is  always  breaking  down ;  to  find  in 
the  universe  an  object  which  can  satisfy 
the  claims  of  his  emotional  as  well  as  bis 
intellectual  nature.  Thus,  if  in  oae  %efise 
it  i3  true  that  poetry  always  lags  a  little 
behind  science,  turning  the  laborious  r^ 
suits  of  one  generation  into  tbe  fairytales 
of  the  next,  in  another  sense  poetry  antic- 
ipates  science;  tbe  vision  of  the  poet 
dimly  traces  out  the  lines  along  which  tbe 
science  of  the  future  will  march.  Shall  I 
seem  to  be  trying  to  run  with  tbe  hare 
and  hunt  with  the  bounds,  if  I  say  that 
some  of  the  highest  generalisations  of 
science  appear  to  roe  to  be  in  large  degree 
of  the  nature  of  poetry — anticipations  ol 
nature,  conceived  and  believed  long  b^ 

*  The  man  who  seeks  to  know  and  describe  a  &t«| 
thing  first  drives  the  spirit  oat  of  it :  he  then  bcld»  if* 
parts  in  his  hand ;  hot  alas!  the  spirit  that 
together  hM  departed. 
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fore  aoylhio?  like  adequate  evidence  was 
fortbcoming?  I  would  name  the  doctriaes 
of  the  conservation  of  energy  and  tlie 
evolution  of  life.  The  latter  may  be  read, 
In  a  lomewliat  archaic  form,  in  the  [ihilo- 
BOphic  poem  of  Lucretius,  writieo  nearly 
two  thousand  years  ago;  and  1  can  well 
believe  thai  it  was  present  lo  Darnin  as 
a  poetic  idea  before  he  conceived  of  the 
exact  method  of  its  demonstratiott. 

No   doubt   poetry 
severity  and  caution  of  which 
so  justly  proud.     For  the  objects  at  which  i  to 
the  poet  '■  throws  out  "  his  coDceplioo  are  |  rie 
too  great  to  be  compassed  by  delinitton, 
and  his   ideas  will   often  be   pronounced 
faulty  by  the  Future  researcher.     But  he 
is  content  in  his  own  sphere  of  work  —  i  With 
that  of  a  maker  or  creator  —  knowing  (hat 
e  unapproachable  by  thi 
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imagination;  and  soraeof  her  secrets  re- 
veal themselves  less  to  the  microscope 
Ihao  to  the  poetic  eye.  "This  most  ex- 
cellent canopy,  the  air,  look  you,  this 
brave,  o'crhaoging  firmament,  this  majes- 
lical  roof  fretted  with  golden  tire  "  —  how 
many  a  digger  and  delver  in  the  cause  of 
science  has  presented  lo  them  a  mind 
petrified  by  absorption  in  a  fixed  idea, 
and  insensible  to  their  magic  P  "  We  live 
bv  aitmiraiioo  "  is  one  of  the  favorite  lexis 
of  Wordsworth.  The  EcienlisI  seeks  not 
re,  but  to  reduce  things  to  his  catego- 
ries of  thought.  Like  Mr.  Browning's 
Paracelsus,  — 
He  mill  n 


No  a 


mlet. 


icientificm 
would  crea 

And  if  the  results  of  poetry 
:al  from  those  of  science,  so  is  the  form    heavens 
nto  which  the  poet  throws  his  ideas.     He  '  him  the 
I  rigidity  oi  logical    Bi  "    '  ' 


proof,  but 


board  and  keep  and  clral  all 

ulteriot  porpose :  he  must  know. 

To  biro  nature  is  indeed  never  a  mere 

of  psychology  /'pestilential    congregation     of     vapors." 

For  there  is  the  beauty  of  her  law  ever 

diSer- J  unfolding   itself   before    his    eyes;   *' the 

"  it    has  been    said,  "declare  to 

glory  of  Kepler  and   Newton." 

.11  Iheir  glory,     fie  mast 


I  lightness  of  touch    have  something  of  the  poetic  mind  if  he 


literatur 


I    demonstrates, 

veils  while  it  unveils.  The  ideal  of  sci- 
ence is  exhaustivedemonstration;  that  of  Linni 
poetry  imaginative  creation.  The  poet 
does  nol  attempt  to  give  new  knowleage ; 
rather  he  takes  the  reader  into  partner- 
ship, and  tries, by  the  power  of  sympathy, 
to  awaken  his  slumbering  conceptions. 
And  the  products  ol  literature 
prehended  only  imaginatively.  It  we  seek 
for  demonstration,  we  find  emptiness.  1 
know  of  a  young  man,  trained  in  mathe- 
matics and  I.alin  grammar,  who  patiently 
—  almost  pathetically — read  and  re-read 
his  "  Sartor  Resartus  "  in  the  hope  of  find- 
ing a  syllogism  or  some  semblance  of  a 
proposition  of  Euclid  in  it.  and  who  did 
not  understand  it.  Like  the  mathemati- 
cal  reader  of  "Paradise  Lost,"  he  could 
not  make  out  that  it  proved  anything. 
Perhaps  it  would  not  be  going  too  far  to 
say  that,  in  the  interests  of  science  itself, 
we  ought  to  cultivate  the  capacity  for  a 
non-scientific  attitude.  For  the  first  atti- 
tude in  approaching  an  object,  whether 
natural  or  literary,  should  be  a  receptive 
one.  The  widening  ol  one's  ex 
letting  things  tell  their  own  lale,'.,.„  ..,.  .  ^^. 
attitude  o£  mere  passive  enjoyment,  will  ^^°J^J 
often  carrythe  beginner  further  in  under-  ""'"" 
standing  than  a  relentless  search  for  law. 
Nature,  then,  is  not  exhausted  by  the 
most  complete  inquiry  into  her  taws  taken  I  ,  _ 
separately.  It  still  remains  to  conceive  Loio^b 
ber  as  a  whole  —  to  apprehend  her  by  the  |  ol  i^*^ 


lid  feel  the  awe  and  rapture  with  which 
Kant  gazed  upon  the  starry  heavens,  and 
'  '  '      gorse  In  blossom;  if 

tie  wouia  see  nature  as  she  paints  herself 
upon  the  canvas  of  Turner',  if  he  would 
love  her  as  Wordsworth  loved  her.  Oth- 
erwise the  soul  of  nature  escapes  his  ken  ; 
we  may  say  of  nature  what  Schiller  says 


ip-    of  truth  generally  :- 

Dich  Eu  fangen,  Ziehen  sie  ai 


I  mit  Netien  und 


Slangen, 
Abet  mil  GeislestiitI  schreilest  du  mitlcn  bin- 
Let  me  further  illustrate  this  difference 
itude  in  dealing  with  the  products  of 
'"'le  scientific  observer  brings 
:   field   of   the   grammatical 
microscope  or  the  historic  telescope.    But 
their  aroma  is  apt  to  vanish  in  the  proc- 
ess.    One  may  have  ransacked  the   Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey  to  discover  the  develop* 
ment  of  a  mood  or  a  particle,  while  re- 
maining wall-eyed  to  the  beauty  of  ihese 
poems;  one  may  be  an  authority  on  the 
.. ■_ !__   -  !-houl  having  known 


'  fined  1 
missed  hi 
around  hi 
the    daivc 


luld  I 


:all  s 


uld  say  that  he  has  COD- 
:lf  to  one  aspect  of  the  poet  and 
.  poetry.  A  fair  country  lies 
I,  waiting  for  illumination  from 
of    poetic    imagination.      He 

tbrt  ilier  ^^  <h*  A*1<1  *i'l^  >»<•  '"i 
a,  like  t  ipirit,  puoatt  Ibroagh  tha  midit 
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vropes  in  it,  guided  only  by  the  ancertaio 
beams  of  his  grammatical  candle.  For  to 
enter  into  the  conceptions  of  the  poet,  one 
must  be  something  of  a  poet  oneself;  one 
needs,  at  any  rate,  some  literary  experi- 
ence. A  sense  of  humor  is  one  thing; 
an  inquiry  into  the  humorous  —  the  ra- 
tionale of  humor  —  is  quite  another. 

I  think  a  protest  is  needed  at  the  pres- 
ent day  against  an  exclusive  devotion  to 
the  scientific  side  of  literature,  and  espe- 
cially of  classical  literature.  The  laws 
and  history  of  the  classical  languages  are 
the  main  objects  of  work  in  our  classical 
schools  and  universities;  grammar  tends 
to  replace  literature,  prosody  is  substi- 
tuted for  poetry,  and  little  room  is  left  for 
the  play  of  contemplative  imagination. 
This  perhaps  cannot  be  otherwise  so  long 
as  we  live  under  the  whips  and  scorpions 
of  an  exigent  examination  system ;  for  the 
scientific  side  of  literature  presents  obvi- 
ous advantages,  in  the  examination  room, 
both  to  examiners  and  examined.  Liter- 
ary culture,  like  astronomy,  does  not  pay. 
So  our  students  learn  to  translate  and 
compose,  but  not  to  read  or  appreciate; 
and  the  literary  artists  are  approached 
through  the  medium  of  what  the  scientific 
scholars  have  said  about  them.  It  is  com- 
monly believed  abroad  that  the  English 
roan  of  business,  or  country  squire,  re- 
freshes his  soul  during  the  long  winter 
evenings  by  reading  his  Virgil  or  Horace. 
This  is,  1  am  told,  an  exaggeration,  and 
likely  to  l)e  less  true  since  it  has  ceased 
to  be  the  fashion  for  members  of  Parlia- 
ment to  quote  Horace  in  the  House  —  or 
at  any  rate  to  quote  him  correctly.  How- 
ever, in  the  treatment  of  the  classics  as 
literature^  we  might  perhaps  do  well  to 
remember  the  l)est  traditions  of  English 
scholarship,  and  emulate  the  wider  and 
more  liberal  reading  of  the  age  of  Bentley. 

Again  in  history  we  have  the  same  two 
elements  —  the  scientific  and  the  purely 
literary.  I  have  no  wish  to  depreciate 
the  great  achievements  of  scientific  his- 
tory—  a  science  which  has  resulted  in 
discoveries  as  instructive  as  those  of  pa- 
laeontology or  geology.  It  is  an  admira- 
ble thing  to  weigh  evidence,  and  to  correct 
hasty  judgments  by  fuller  research ;  but 
history,  written  in  this  spirit  only,  loses 
its  power  of  inspiration,  of  kindling  the 
imagination  at  the  thought  of  great  deeds 
and  great  men,  and  of  carrying  the  reader 
on  the  wings  of  sympathy  into  a  remote 
past.  And  this  —  its  dramatic  or  poetic 
function  —  is  surely  one  at  least  of  the 
faoctions  of  history. 
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I  Here  then  you  have  my  conceptioa  of 
the  prime  essentials  of  culture  in  the  two 
attitudes  of  mind  —  the  scientific  aad 
the  poetic.  Intellectual  manhood  is  doc 
reached  till  concentration,  exact  ioqatrj. 
begins ;  but  the  mind  grows  poor  wiiboat 
the  poetical  spirit.  There  is  one  truth  of 
science,  and  another  of  poetry,  and  both 
are  indispensable.  But  it  is  not  naoj 
subjects  that  are  needed  for  cultore; 
rather  it  is  a  manysidedness  of  miod  by 
which  to  conceive  things  both  scientifr- 
cally  and  imaginatively.  To  maintain  this 
twofold  attitude  is,  I  know,  not  ^^^sj- 
Men  inspired  with  the  ardor  of  pursoit, 
and  conscious  of  the  limitless  field  of  re^ 
search  right  ahead,  may  say  with  Lotber, 
**  God  help  me,  I  can  no  other ; "  and  be 
would  l)e  a  bold  man  who  ventured  to  cast 
a  stone  at  them. 

'*  The  ink  of  science,**  says  a  MolttM- 
medan  proverb,  *'is  more  precious  thaa 
the  blood  of  martyrs."  But  the  victories 
of  science  too  have  been  achieved  ooc 
without  sweat  and  blood.  Let  us  not  fail 
to  remember  the  cost  to  the  ioteliectval 
martyrs  themselves.  They  have  oob^j 
served  humanity ;  but  they  have  sacrificed 
their  own  development.  The  Nemesis  is 
inevitable ;  we  cannot,  for  our  own  sakes, 
afford  to  be  less  than  cultured.  Nay,  we 
cannot  afford  to  be  less  than  cultured  for 
others'  sakes.  Culture  as  well  as  scicDcs 
has  its  altruistic  side.  Society  is  tbe 
gainer  by  every  complete  unit  that  is 
added  to  it,  and  enriched  by  every  ideal 
human  creature. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  who 
mands  both  attitudes  of  miod  poss< 
all  knowledge.  Man's  mind  I  have  coco- 
pared  to  a  house  with  many  windows ; 
some  of  them,  let  us  say,  look  oot  npoo 
the  trees  and  flowers  of  the  garden;  ocb- 
ers  are  turned  towards  the  street,  crowded 
with  human  life ;  its  skylights  look  npoa 
the  heavens.  Doubtless  it  were  a  graad 
thing  to  have  knowledge  of  alt  the  great 
objects  of  human  contemplation ;  bat  we 
must  recognize  the  limitations  of  cor  na- 
ture, and  renounce  the  impossible. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  console  oor- 
selves  with  the  reflection  that  one  sabjecx 
deeply  studied  involves  examinatioQ  ot 
others.  No  man  can  thoroughly  probe  a 
difficult  question  of  law  without  comia^ 
upon  problems  of  morals,  politics,  and  re- 
ligion ;  no  one  can  carry  his  researches 
into  language  far  without  solving  oa  t^ 
way  many  a  question  of  logic  and  eiea 
metaphysics.  In  this  way  ooe  scieaoe 
leads  over  to  another ;  and  tbe  specialxst 
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is  not  so  incomplete  as  be  is  sometimes 
supposed  to  be.  His  Icoowledge  stretches 
itself  oot  in  many  directions,  lilce  the 
branches  of  a  tree,  which  spring  from  a 
single  trank  and  are  centred  in  it.    Still 

00  man  can  be  a  master  of  all  sciences. 
Bat  there  is  one  kind  of  knowledge  of 

which  we  mast  all  take  accoont  —  all  mast 
be  students  in  the  school  of  life  and  man- 
ners. Some  practical  experience  of  men 
and  affairs  is  essential  to  character  and 
social  refinement. 

Es  bildet  ein  Talent  sich  in  der  Stille ; 
Sich  ein  Charakter  in  dem  Strom  der  Welt* 

For  those  who  have  not  yet  stepped 
forth  into  the  arena  of  public  life,  there  is 
the  microcosm  of  school  or  college  in 
which  they  may  learn  many  of  the  lessons 
which  the  great  world  teaches.  This  so- 
cial life  is  a  hardly  less  important  feature 
of  a  college  than  the  lecture  room.    And 

1  hope  that  while  in  the  latter  you  will 
imbibe  something  more  than  you  can  get 
from  books,  catching  the  contagion  of  the 
lecture  room  and  laboratory  —  the  vis  viva 
of  nascent  thought  —  you  will,  by  contact 
with  one  another  in  the  common  rooms 
and  Union,  gain  that  education  of  which 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  so  justly  proud, 
—  the  experience  of  the  world,  which 
makes  a  man. 

Let  me  cast  a  brief  glance  upon  the 
general  aim  and  purport  of  what  I  have 
said.  The  prime  essentials  of  culture  are 
science  and  poetry ;  and  they  may  be  cul- 
tivated without  spreading  ourselves  im- 
partially over  the  whole  field  of  knowledge, 
without  ascetically  denying  our  special 
bent.  One  branch  of  either  of  the  great 
departments,  nature  and  literature,  may 
give  us  scope  for  both  energies  of  soul; 
bat  the  student  of  nature  cannot  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  aid  of  poetry,  unless,  in- 
deed, he  is  a  poet  himself.  Further,  in 
resigning  claims  to  universal  knowledge, 
we  may  remember  that  to  command  one 
department  is  to  command  many  poten- 
tially, and  even  involves  inquiry  into,  and 
partial  grasp  of,  subjects  lying  outside  it. 
Finally,  life  is  long  enough  to  admit  of 
our  making  practical  experience  of  our 
fellow-men,  without  which  we  ourselves 
are  scarcely  human. 

I  do  not  know  whether  my  conception 
of  the  distinction  between  science  and 
poetry  will  be  accepted.  I  am  aware  that 
some  philosophers  —  even  Plato  —  give  a 

*  Geoios  develops  in  retucment ;  a  fharaxtrr  in  the 
■tream  of  life.  —  GorrHm. 
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very  different  account  of  poetry,  reducing 
it  to  mere  imitation  and  subjective  fancy. 
The  position  of  co-ordinator  which  I  have 
given  to  poetry  is  assigned  by  Plato  to 
dialectic,  that  is,  philosophy,  which  he 
calls  the '*  coping  stone  of  the  sciences." 
But  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  poetry  and 
science,  and  that  both  are  essential  ele- 
ments of  culture.  And  perhaps  what 
Plato  means  by  *'  philosophy  '*  is  not,  after 
all,  so  very  different  from  what  I  mean  by 
poetry  —  from  the  highest  kind  of  poetry. 
Philosophy  might  be  called  poetry  in  un- 
dress. The  late  Mark  Pattison  spoke  of 
philosophy  as  a  disposition,  a  method  of 
conceiving  things  —  not  a  series  of  de- 
monstrable propositions.  In  this  sense  it 
means  the  power  of  escaping  from  one's 
own  limitations,  and  of  rising  to  higher 
conceptions;  the  capacity  of  reverence  for 
the  wider  universe  of  which  one's  positive 
knowledge  touches  merely  the  fringe ;  the 
saving  knowledge  by  which  man  corrects 
the  tendencies  to  intellectual  arrogance; 
and  this  is  what  I  mean  by  poetry. 

Plato  prophesied,  half  seriously,  that 
the  State  would  never  cease  from  ill  till 
philosophers  became  kings,  or  kings  phil- 
osophers. For  the  academic  workers  of 
the  future  I  do  not  demand  royal  preroga- 
tives. But  if  the  university  is  worthy  of 
its  calling  the  people  will  look  to  it  for  in- 
tellectual light  and  leading.  England  is 
waking  up  to  the  paramount  importance 
of  education;  to  this  question  the  new 
democracy  is  sure  to  turn  with  increasing 
earnestness,  -Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that 
the  university  will  hold  its  position  at  the 
helm  of  the  educational  system?  From 
the  university  the  nation  will  expect  guid- 
ance in  developing  the  education  of  the 
people ;  and  if  it  is  not  to  be  false  to  its 
trust,  it  must  take  up  the  problem  of  edu- 
cation in  a  serious,  in  a  scientific  spirit. 
Teaching  may  be  called  a  science  or  an 
art;  but  the  enlightened  know  that  it  ad- 
mits of  definite  principles  and  of  progress ; 
and  progress,  even  in  details,  involves  far- 
reaching  consequences  to  millions.  In 
the  science  of  education  England  is  far 
behind  the  foremost  nations  of  Europe  — 
perhaps  behind  America.  This  deficiencv 
is  nothing  less  than  a  "  national  calamity." 
To  faulty  and  antiquated  methods  of  teach- 
ing we  may  safely  attribute  much  of  that 
ill-success  in  the  race  of  life  of  which  we 
have  recently  heard  such  just  complaints. 
The  future  of  England  hangs  not  only  00 
the  recognition  of  physical  science,  but 
far  more  upon  the  creation  of  a  high  ideal 
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of  teaching,  and  the  total  abolition  of  that 
senseless  ingurgitation  of  compendious 
statements,  which  has  usurped  its  place 
in  the  national  consciousness. 

I  am  drawing  near  the  conclusion  of 
my  task.  I  fear  I  have  already  taxed 
your  patience  too  far.  One  word  in  con- 
clusion. 

A  genial  bishop  was  in  the  habit  of  in- 
quiring from  his  candidates  for  ordination 
whether  they  were  married.  "Happy 
man  I  "  cried  the  prelate  if  the  answer  was 
given  in  the  affirmative;  if  in  the  negative, 
bis  formula  of  benediction  was,  **  Lucky 
dog."  In  a  similar  spirit  1  would  address 
the  younger  members  of  this  college  who 
have  elected  to  be  members  of  the  facul- 
ties of  science  or  the  faculties  of  arts 
respectively.  Those  of  you  who  pursue 
physical  science  have  before  you  a  sphere 
worthy  of  all  the  highest  energies  of  the 
mind.  You  will  come  into  direct  contact 
with  nature  —  get  to  know  her,  not  at 
second  hand  from  her  blurred  reflection 
in  books,  but  face  to  face.  The  field  on 
which  the  victories  of  physical  science 
have  been  won  is  teeming  with  problems 
of  the  widest  bearing  on  many  questions 
of  the  day  —  social,  religious,  and  philo- 
sophical, as  well  as  natural.  To  the  sci- 
entific man  belongs  the  **  spirit  of  the 
great  world  brooding  upon  things  to 
come."  In  a  very  true  sense,  his  is  the 
future. 

To  the  students  of  what  I  must  still  call 
arts,  I  would  say :  You  are  about  to  make 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  great 
minds  of  the  past.  Before  you  there  will 
unfold  itself  a  rich  and  manifold  life,  to 
which  you  may  be  brought  very  near. 
The  inheritance  of  4he  past  is  yours,  and 
in  the  literature  of  your  own  and  other 
countries  you  may  study  the  great  gen- 
eralizations of  science,  clarified  by  their 
passage  through  great  minds,  turned  to 
shape  and  incorporated  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  race  by  the  pen  of  poet  and 
philosopher. 

"Happy  the  man,"  sang  Virgil,  "who 
has  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  of 
things,  and  trampled  all  fear  under  foot, 
and  risen  above  relentless  fate  and  the 
hungry  clamor  of  death.  Yet  not  less 
blest  is  he  who  knows  the  rustic  gods  — 
even  Pan,  and  old  Silvanus,  and  the  sister 
nymphs." 

Thrice  happy  he  who  has  strength  "to 
do  these  things,  and  not  to  leave  the 
others  undone."  Firmly  centred  in  the 
present,  he  reaches  a  band  both  to  the 
past  and  to  the  future.  He  is  the  true 
"  heir  of  all  the  ages." 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  POET  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

"  Come  to  the  Falcon,  Ralph,  and  sit 
down  a  little,"  said  Jack  Venables,  with 
unwonted  tenderness.  "  It  does  not  mat- 
ter much  by  what  train  we  go  back  to 
town,  since  you  can  only  go  north  by  the 
night  express." 

But  already  beginning  to  recover  from 
the  shock  which  bad  stunned  him,  Ralph 
merely  shook  his  head.  And  when  Jack 
repeated  the  suggestion  as  they  stepped 
ashore,  he  said,  "  No ;  movement  is  the 
best  thing  for  roe  now.  As  yet,  I  dare 
not  sit  still  and  think." 

Indeed  the  blow  that  bad  struck  him  so 
unseasonably  was  a  heavy  one,  and  might 
well  shake  his  manhood  for  the  Rtooient. 
Yet  though  the  contents  of  the  telegram 
were  most  unexpected,  there  was  nothing 
sensationally  unnatural  in  them.  The  ill- 
ness he  had  made  light  of  had  taken  a  se^ 
rious  turn.  Mrs.  Leslie  had  an  attack  of 
inflammation  of  the  lungs;  and  although, 
knowing  all  the  circumstances,  she  bad 
expressed  no  wish  to  see  her  son,  yet  the 
relative  in  attendance  on  her  bad  felt 
bound  to  telegraph. 

"  Thank  heaven,  the  telegram  reached 
me  in  time,"  moaned  Ralph,  as  he  kept 
firm  hold  of  Jack's  arm.  "Though  1 
would  to  God  Grace  had  not  fainted.  Hi 
knows  I  have  enough  to  bear  withoat 
that," 

"  As  to  Grace  fainting,"  said  Jack,  **yoa 
could  hardly  have  expected  or  wished 
anything  else.  Think  how  sudden  it  all 
was.  The  dear  girl  is  not  of  iron,  as  you 
know;  and  you  yourself,  with  all  >'our 
nerve,  have  been  very  sufficiently  shaken. 
Grief  of  that  kind  does  not  hurt,  and  the 
worst  that  can  possibly  happen  is  that  the 
pleasure  of  her  voyage  will  be  spoiled. 
She  will  remember,  on  second  thoughts, 
that  she  leaves  you  in  perfect  health ;  and 
will  look  forward  to  your  being  soon  re^ 
united  —  possibly  by  the  next  steamer.** 

"It  is  not  of  Grace  I  am  tbinkins.** 
said  poor  Ralph,  rather  inconsistently,  **  <: 
is  my  mother." 

Though  indeed  his  predominant  feeling 
was  one  of  bitter  self- reproach,  at  havicg 
made  light  of  the  illness  which  he  oo« 
exaggerated.  Heartless  and  ongratelui 
son  as  he  bad  been,  he  was  very  desert 
edly  punished.  There  too,  Jack,  under* 
standing  his  feelings,  was  ready  to  act  tke 
comforter,  and  he  spoke  with  a  decisios 
of  purpose  that  was  not  without  its  efiect. 
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**My  dear  fellow,  yoa  see  everytbiog 
in  sinister  lights  at  present,  and  no  won- 
der. But  for  your  own  sake,  and  for 
Grace's,  and  above  all  for  Mrs.  Leslie's, 
do  not  give  way  to  morbid  self-reproach. 
You  know,  as  well  as  I,  that  no  mortal 
could  have  foreseen  this.  Influenzas  are 
of  everyday  occurrence,  and  you  have  al- 
ways told  me  that  your  mother's  constitu- 
tion is  excellent.  You  have  nothing  to 
reproach  yourself  with,  and  even  now 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  her 
strength  will  throw  o£E  the  illness.  I  know 
something  of  both  your  pluck  and  your 
Christianity.  Take  comfort  and  courage, 
aod  put  your  trust  in  Providence.  In  a 
few  days  you  may  look  back  upon  all  this 
as  only  a  cause  for  gratitude.  In  a  few 
days  Mrs.  Leslie  may  be  pronounced  out 
of  danger.  In  a  few  days  you  will  cer- 
tainly have  a  reassuring  telegram  from 
Gibraltar,  whither  you  can  send  any  mes- 
sage you  please.  Meantime,  I  need  not 
tell  you  to  be  a  man ;  but  remember  you 
have  a  journey  before  you,  and  a  trying 
meeting  at  the  end  of  it.  You  will  dine 
with  me  quietly  in  my  rooms,  and  I  shall 
either  see  you  safe  on  from  King's  Cross 
or  go  with  you  to  Scotland,  as  you  prefer." 

Mr.  Venables  felt  rather  abroad  in  the 
unfamiliar  character  of  the  preacher,  but 
he  was  pleased  to  see  the  good  effect  of 
his  words.  Leslie  did  turn  his  thoughts 
to  Providence  and  resolved  in  calm  acqui- 
escence to  brace  himself  for  the  better  or 
the  worse.  With  great  external  com- 
posure, though  in  profoundly  melancholv 
mood,  he  entered  the  railway  carriage  with 
the  rest  of  the  party^  Nor  was  that  effort, 
though  perhaps  unnecessary,  without  its 
immediate  reward.  Sir  Stamford,  to  whom 
Miss  Winstanley  had  been  paying  court 
in  the  mean  time,  had  been  really  touched 
by  the  tragic  little  incident  to  which  she 
bad  given  him  the  clue.  With  his  many 
weaknesses,  he  was  a  good-natured  man. 
He  had  taken  an  opportunity  of  whispering 
with  his  brother  director ;  and  on  taking 
leave  of  Leslie  in  London,  he  stammered 
out  some  words  be  meant  for  sympathy, 
though  he  was  embarrassed  by  having 
been  bound  over  to  secrecy.  Then  be 
added,  that  if  Mr.  Leslie  pleased  to  ar- 
range matters  with  Mr.  Moray,  the  Board 
would  gladly  give  him  any  reasonable 
leave  of  absence,  before  taking  up  his  ap« 

Cointment.    So  far  as  he  could  judge,  on 
rief  acquaintance,  both   the  Board  and 
the  resident  would  gladly  submit  to  some 
temporary  inconvenience,  to  secure  the 
assistance  of  so  capable  a  gentleman. 
Ralph  made  Sir  Stamford  a  friend  for 
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life,  by  thanking  him  with  real  fervor. 
Indeed  before  the  chairman  knew  that  he 
was  helping  forward  a  true  love-affair,  it 
had  struck  him  that  a  man  of  Leslie's 
stamp  might  have  done  much  better,  and 
that  he  was  stooping  to  take  this  secre- 
taryship in  the  far  south.  As  for  Leslie, 
the  chairman's  timely  thoughtfulnesscame 
as  a  great  relief.  It  would  have  added 
infinitely  to  the  pains  of  suspense,  had  be 
feared  that  his  appointment  might  be  filled 
up  in  the  mean  time  —  had  the  sentence 
of  separation  been  indefinitely  protracted 
by  depriving  him  of  the  reason  for  going 
to  Sumatra  as  an  inmate  of  the  resident's 
house. 

He  did  not  choose  to  let  Jack  accom- 
pany him  to  the  north,  but  nevertheless 
he  had  a  travelling  companion.  When 
poor  Donald  knew  that  it  was  Miss  Grace 
who  had  fainted,  he  was  thrown  into  terri- 
ble trouble.  Swoons  are  serious  things 
in  the  Highlands,  where  they  mean  the 
shattering  of  an  oak  rather  than  the  bend- 
ing of  a  sapling,  and  it  took  a  good  deal 
to  reassure  him.  Then  he  transferred  his 
anxiety  to  the  young  laird  of  Roodholm, 
with  whom  he  had  a  fellow  feeling  in  the 
circumstances. 

It  might  be  that  Mr.  Venables  was  right. 
He  dared  to  say  he  knew  a  deal  about 
many  things.  But  if  Miss  Grace  were 
but  to  twist  her  little  finger,  she  was  worth 
making  a  work  about;  and  he  liked  Mr. 
Leslie  all  the  better  for  it,  and  him  with 
his  mind,  too,  '*fuU  of  his  mother." 

Donald  looked  so  wistfully  forlorn  when 
they  reached  London,  that  Jack  willingly 
assented  to  a  suggestion  of  Leslie's,  and 
asked  him  to  join  them  at  dinner  in  his 
rooms.  When  this  humble  friend  under- 
stood that  he  was  actually  invited  to  sit 
down  at  table  with  *'the  gentlemen,"  al- 
though immensely  flattered,  he  protested 
strongly  and  resisted  stoutly.  But  Jack 
would  not  be  denied;  and  he  had  a  win* 
ningly  commanding  way  with  him  in  the 
circumstances. 

**Hoot,  Donald,  man;  it  won't  be  the 
first  time  by  many  that  you  and  Mr.  Leslie 
and  I  have  eaten  and  drunk  together. 
It's  no  use  your  saying  that  it  was  differ- 
ent on  the  hillside;  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
there  isn't  a  hair  of  difference.  Besides," 
he  added  confidentially,  **  you  will  be  doing 
him  a  real  kindness.  He  and  I  have  had 
our  cracks  out;  and  we  mustn't  let  him 
go  on  talking  about  melancholy  subjects. 
You  come  and  dine,  and  bring  Bran,  and 
we  will  carry  him  away  among  us  to  Loch 
Rosque  and  Glenconan,  and  freshen  him 
up  a  bit  for  his  travel." 
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"  Then  in  troth,  Mr.  Venables,  I  will 
do  as  you  wish.  But  there  was  one  other 
tbin^,  sir,  that  I  had  been  thinking  of." 

"  What  was  that,  Donald  ?  " 

"  It  was  just  this,  sir.  I  was  thinking 
that  Mr.  Leslie  would  be  lonesome-like 
through  the  night;  and  he's  not  looking 
altogether  himself,  moreover.  And  they'll 
be  wanting  me  down  at  Glenconan;  and 
I  have  done  all  that  I  came  south  to  do, 
and  seen  as  much  as  I  had  wished.  So  I 
was  thinking  that  I  would  be  taking  the 
same  train  myself,  if  your  honors  had  got 
nothing  to  say  against  it." 

**  But,  Donald,  my  good  fellow,  you  have 
never  been  in  London  before ;  and  vou 
must  have  a  look  round  the  sights  before 
you  go  back  again." 

*'  'Deed,  sir,  and  very  truly,  I  have  but 
small  stomach  for  the  sights ;  and  it  Is  a 
sore  heart  that  this  day  has  given  me. 
No;  I  will  be  going  back  to  the  north  this 
night,  though  I  would  not  wish  to  be  any 
trouble  to  Mr.  Leslie." 

'*  Well,  since  you  will  have  it,  and  be- 
tween you  and  me,  I  really  think  it  a  capi- 
tal idea.  And  when  you  come  south  on 
your  next  visit,  as  you  shall  do  by-and-by, 
to  me,  and  at  my  expense  —  mind  that  — 
we  shall  go  and  see  everything  that  is 
worth  the  seeing  Who  knows  but  you 
may  meet  Glenconan  and  Miss  Grace  r  I 
should  not  be  surprised  for  one.  Some- 
how, I  don't  think  they  will  be  long  away 
this  time." 

**  And  may  God  bless  you  for  that  word, 
sir,"  said  Donald,  grinning  with  delight. 
**  And  when  that  day  does  come,  there's 
but  one  sight  in  London  I  should  greatly 
care  for." 

To  anv  one  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
Higiilanaers,  it  would  have  been  strange 
to  see  the  keeper  at  the  little  dinner.  A 
southern  of  similar  station  would  have 
sat  awkwardly,  on  the  edge  of  his  chair, 
eaten  little,  said  less,  and  pained  his  com- 
panions by  his  awkward  embarrassment. 
Donald  Ross,  in  all  essential  respects,  was 
the  high-bred  though  simple-mannered 
Highland  gentleman.  It  almost  seemed 
as  if  he  were  trying  to  set  bis  superiors  at 
their  ease,  and  very  entirely  he  succeeded. 
Without  putting  himself  forward  in  the 
least,  be  spoke  manfully  and  modestly. 
Jack  and  he  at  first  sustained  the  conver- 
sation ;  but  Leslie,  who  had  sat  listening, 
gradually  joined  In.  When  be  spoke  of 
things  in  the  north,  of  course  Donald  was 
at  home;  and  when  Jack  drew  him  out  on 
his  impressions  of  travel  and  the  metrop- 
olis, bis  quaint  but  intelligent  remarks 
were  irresistibly  amusing.    Nothing  Ven- 
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ables  could  have  devised  could  have  done 
Leslie  more  good,  or  so  quickly  restored 
the  manly  tone  of  his  mind.  So  much  so, 
that  when  be  was  told  of  Donald's  pro- 
posal, he  was  by  no  means  too  proud  to 
acknowledge  that  he  should  be  glad  to 
have  his  staunch  hill-friend  as  a  travelling 
companion.  **  He  and  Bran  are  like  Ibtogs 
belonging  to  Grace,'*  he  said  afterwards 
to  Jack,  half  apologetically.  But  he  made 
it  a  condition  that  Donald  should  spend 
the  rest  of  his  leave  as  a  guest  under  his 
mother's  roof  at  Roodbolm. 

**You  won't  have  a  merry  time  of  it, 
Donald,  worse  luck;  but  I  could  never 
let  you  go  by  my  doorstep.  We  do  not 
meet  with  friends  like  you  every  day,  and 
when  we  do  come  across  them,  we  are 
bound  to  make  much  of  them." 

And  if  Donald  could  have  made  himself 
easy  about  Miss  Grace,  it  was  himself,  as 
he  might  have  said,  would  have  been  the 
happy  man  that  night. 

As  for  things  at  Roodbolm,  they  were 
better  than  Leslie  could  have  hoped. 
Thanks  to  her  constitution  and  to  excellent 
nursing,  Mrs.  Leslie  bad  been  pronounced 
out  of  immediate  danger.  Leeches  bad 
pulled  her  through,  but  she  was  greailv 
weakened  by  the  attack;  for  she  had  sof- 
fered  much,  and  still  suffered  intensely, 
from  the  thought  of  the  ruin  she  bad  in- 
nocently brought  on  her  brother  and  bis 
daughter. 

"Were  her  mind  once  at  ease,  Mr. 
Ralph,"  said  the  old  country  doctor,  "she 
would  want  little  of  our  medicine  or  yet  of 
our  looking  after.  As  it  is,  and  at  ber 
time  of  life,  we  will  have  an  uphill  job  be- 
fore we  see  her  herself  again ;  but  you  will 
be  a  better  doctor  than  me,  and  it  was 
just  her  salvation  that  telegram  catching 
you  before  you  started." 

Mr.  Ralph  was  much  of  the  same  opin- 
ion. His  mother  professed  herself  grieved 
at  his  having  come  back;  at  his  having 
jeoparded  bis  appointment,  and  separated 
from  his  cousin — for  it  need  hardly  be 
said  that  ber  maternal  sagacity  had  long 
before  penetrated  the  secret  of  his  attach- 
ment. But  each  look  and  action  contra- 
dicted the  words,  and  ber  evident  )oy  in  btt 
society,  with  the  caresses  that  evinced  it. 
more  than  repaid  him  for  the  sorrows  ol 
the  separation.  Moreover,  as  Jack  bad 
foretold,  the  telegram  came  from  Gibraltar. 
Telegrams  roust  be  matter-of-fact  things  it 
best.  Even  if  you  cast  considerations  of 
economy  to  the  winds,  and  launch  out  lite 
the  special  correspondent  of  a  crack  jour- 
nal, it  is  impossible  to  flash  our  finer  feed- 
ings along  the  wires,  submitting  them  to 
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the  scrutiny  of  telegraph  officials  and  locat 
postmasters.  Yet  Grace,  with  a  woman's 
wit,  and  a  loving  girl's  affectionate  sym- 
pathy, had  contrived  so  to  word  her  de- 
spatch that  her  lover  might  read  between 
the  lines.  They  bad  been  sadly  disap- 
pointed, she  said,  but  she  was  wonderfully 
well;  and  altogether  he  had  every  reason 
to  be  satisfied.  There  was  no  hope  ex- 
pressed of  his  joining  them  speedily;  but 
that,  as  be  felt,  must  have  been  out  of  the 
question.  It  was  impossible  that  Grace, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  should  say 
anything  to  induce  him  to  leave  his  moth- 
er's sick-bed.  Next,  in  due  course,  came 
letters  from  Port  Said,  both  from  Moray 
aod  his  daughter.  The  cordiality  of  the 
former,  the  more  than  cousinly  warmth  of 
the  latter,  left  nothing  indeed  to  desire. 
Moray  spoke  of  his  nephew  and  his  re- 
gard for  him,  in  terms  more  flattering  than 
he  had  ever  used  before.  He  could  write 
ia  the  circumstances  as  he  never  could 
have  spoken.  Not  having  bis  nephew's 
assistance  on  landing  in  Sumatra,  he  felt 
to  be  a  grievous  personal  loss ;  but  should 
Leslie  see  his  way  to  carying  out  their 
plans,  his  presence  would  be  doubly  wel- 
come. As  for  Grace,  though  naturally 
she  hinted  nothing  directly  ofthe  engage- 
ment which  did  not  exist,  she  wrote  al- 
most in  the  character  of  a  betrothed  bride, 
longing  to  comfort  a  bereaved  lover.  And 
her  gentle  sympathy  was  almost  more 
gratefuV"  than  the  assurances  she  insinu- 
ated of  eternal  fidelity.  As  Ralph  read 
the  note  again  and  again,  he  was  raised 
into  a  seventh  heaven  of  delight;  and  he 
remember-ed  the  words  of  the  sage  Mr. 
Veoables,  who  had  predicted  precisely 
what  had  occurred.  To  be  sure,  on  sec- 
ond thoughts  he  accused  himself  of  heart- 
lessness ;  did  not  his  mother  continue  in 
a  critical  state  ?  But  after  all,  Mrs.  Leslie 
was  steadily,  if  slowly,  getting  on ;  so  long 
as  he  was  with  her,  progress  seemed  prob- 
able ;  and  he  was  determined  of  course 
that,  cost  what  it  might,  he  should  stay  by 
her  till  he  had  seen  her  health  re-estab- 
lished. 

So  he  set  himself  down  and  wrote  a 
letter  to  Sir  Stamford  Scraper,  with  some- 
thing of  the  guile  of  the  serpent,  as  well  as 
the  gentleness  of  the  dove.  He  explained 
that  for  the  present  he  was  not  his  own 
master,  although   his  mother   had   been 

Cronounced  out  of  danger,  and  was  doing 
etter  than  he  could  have  hoped.  He 
spoke  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
had  entered  the  company's  service,  and 
added  that  it  would  be  with  deep  regret 
be  should  resign  himself  to  renounce  bis 
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prospects.  He  quoted  a  passage  or  two 
from  his  uncle's  letter,  to  indicate  the 
resident's  feelings  in  the  matter.  He 
thanked  Sir  Stamford  gratefully  for  his 
kind  expressions  when  they  had  met  and 
parted  the  other  day ;  but  added  that  he 
could  not  think  of  holding  him  to  offers 
made  under  the  press.ure  of  kindly  excite^ 
ment. 

The  answer  came  in  course  of  post, 
worded  very  much  as  our  friend  had  ex- 
pected. Each  sentence  was  characteristic 
of  the  writer,  as  Leslie  or  any  one  else 
might  have  read  bim|:  — 

"Sumatra  Colonization  Company, 
303  Lbadbnkall  Strbkt. 

"Dear  Sir,  —  I  duly  received  yours 
ofthe  17th  current.  You  will  permit  me 
to  remark,  that  had  we  been  better  ac- 
quainted, you  would  probably  have  felt  it 
unnecessary  to  make  a  proposition,  which 
—  as  I  am  bound  to  say,  and  1  trust  you 
will  forgive  me  for  saying  it  —  reflects  in 
no  inconsiderable  degree  on  my  character 
as  a  man  of  business  and  a  gentleman.  I 
never  use  words  in  matters  of  business 
without  weighing  them  carefully ;  and  as 
it  has  been  my  boast  that  my  word  is  as 
good  as  my  bond,  I  have  never  been 
known  to  go  back  from  a  promise.  Hav- 
ing promised  so  much,  in  the  way  of  es- 
sential self-vindication,  I  may  add  that 
otherwise  your  feelings  do  you  the  great- 
est credit,  and  confirm  the  high  opinion 
I  had  formed  of  you,  being,  as  I  flatter 
myself,  no  indifferent  judge  of  human  na- 
ture. I  said  that  we  were  desirous  of 
securing  your  services,  and  I  am  glad  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  repeating  the 
statement.  H  you  communicate  with  our 
secretary,  and  inform  him  of  the  address 
of  your  bankers,  your  pay  will  be  placed 
duly  to  your  credit  in  the  mean  time. 
The  appointments  begin  from  the  day  of 
your  disembarking  in  the  colony.  1  learn 
with  extreme  gratification  that  your  anx- 
ieties have  been  relieved  with  regard  to 
your  mother's  illness, — and  I  have  the 
honor,  dear  sir,  to  remain,  etc.,  etc." 

Pompous  like  himself  as  was  the  chair- 
man's communication,  the  recipient  was 
greatly  pleased  with  it.  His  plans  must 
depend  on  Mrs.  Leslie's  health,  but  other- 
wise he  was  left  master  of  his  move- 
ments. Nor  was  the  passage  as  to  the 
pay  the  least  agreeable  part.  The  pay 
was  not  great,  nor  was  Leslie  a  covetous 
man.  But,  as  we  know,  he  was  sinking 
the  bulk  of  his  modest  rental  in  a  reserve 
fund  against  probable  calls  by  the  liqui- 
dators of  the  bank ;  and  his  ailing  moth- 
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er,  who  felt  as  strongly  as  himself  on  the 
subject,  had  been  stinting  her  expendi* 
ture  and  retrenching  on  her  jointure.  He 
felt  he  could*  use  this  new  source  of  in- 
come with  a  clear  conscience  —  it  might 
have  puzzled  him  to  say  how  he  drew  the 
distinction,  but  so  it  was  —  as  he  had  not 
hesitated  to  spend  his  occasional  literary 
gains.  And  now  the  thought  of  his  unfin- 
ished poem  occurred  to  him.  He  had 
leisure  on  his  hands;  he  needed  interest 
and  occupation.  He  threw  himself  into 
the  interrupted  work  with  renewed  ener- 
gy, rising  to  it  like  a  giant  refreshed  after 
his  long  literary  repose.  He  was  de- 
lighted to  find  that  inspiration  had  not 
failed  him  ;  if  it  was  less  feverishly  ar- 
dent, perhaps  it  was  all  the  more  healthy. 
Fresh  from  a  long  walk  or  ride,  he  would 
correct  and  revise  the  manuscript  that  had 
been  flung  aside  from  his  feverish  fingers 
in  these  vigils  in  Jermyn  Street;  and  as 
he  took  up  the  threads  be  had  dropped, 
and  as  he  retwisted  them,  to  his  infinite 
satisfaction  he  admired  hisbwn  work.  In 
a  rush  of  mingled  and  melancholy  asso- 
ciations, he  seemed  to  recognise  the  vivid 
truthfulness  of  scenes  and  situations,  and, 
above  all,  of  the  portraiture  of  himself  and 
of  her  who  had  been  at  once  the  pole-star 
of  his  affections  and  his  muse.  He  toned 
down  the  egotism,  he  touched  up  the  traits 
of  the  muse,  he  chastened  some  of  the 
more  audaciously  high-flown  metaphors, 
and  generally  acted  the  unsparing  critic. 
But  the  music  of  his  verses  went  ringing 
through  his  soul,  and  the  chords  began  to 
vibrate  as  before,  though  more  calmly  and 
none  the  less  sweetly.  He  changed  the 
manner  of  his  treatment,  though  not  the 
themes ;  and  again,  with  the  fancies  fast 
gathering  between  times  in  his  brain,  his 
fingers  flew  over  the  paper.  Working 
early,  before  his  mother  was  visible  — 
and  late,  after  she  and  the  household  had 
retired  to  rest  —  he  covered  the  ground 
at  a  pace  which  almost  startled  himself, 
and  the  work  was  rapidly  drawing  to  a 
conclusion.  Considering  that  the  suc- 
cess of  his  smaller  pieces  had  paved  the 
way,  he  began  to  dream  of  fame  and  of 
growing  popularity,  and  of  driving  more 
profitable  bargains  with  the  booksellers. 
Indeed  one  of  these  gentlemen,  and  not 
the  least  eminent  in  "the  Row,'*  chancing 
to  hear  confidentially  and  "  accidentally,*' 
through  Jack  Veoables,  that  the  clever 
author  of  the  "  Idylls  of  the  North  **  had 
a  new  work  on  the  stocks,  had  already 
sent  him  a  diplomatic  note  on  the  subject, 
marked  "  private  and  confidential."  And 
he  hoped  fondly  that,  in  the  course  of  a 
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very  few  weeks,  be  might  make  his  £nal 
arrangements  in  the  matter,  on  bis  way 
through  London  to  Sumatra.  Should 
his  *'Rosabelle"  have  the  success  be 
hoped,  it  would  be  doubly  sweet  to  bear 
of  it  where  his  cousin,  his  bride,  cookl 
wreathe  the  laurels  for  his  brow;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  should  it  turn  oat  that 
he  had  deceived  himself,  Grace  might  be 
trusted  to  console  him  for  the  disappoint* 
ment.  For  now  —  without  a  single  spok- 
en word  —  he  absolutely  confided  id  her 
afifection. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 
A  LION  IN  LONDON. 

Leslie  went  to  London  a  month  or 
two  later,  although  not  with  the  inteotion 
of  starting  immediately  for  Sumatra.  His 
mother  was  still  so  delicate,  that  be  did 
not  dare  to  exile  himself  to  the  antipodes. 
With  her  son  within  reach,  she  was  likely 
to  mend  and  do  well;  but  the  shock  of 
an  indefinite  separation  might  slowly 
though  surely  prove  fatal.  Not  for  the 
sake  of  Grace  herself  could  be  have  left 
England  under  the  circumstances.  Mean- 
while, and  tolerably  hopeful  and  content- 
ed, he  had  enough  to  occupy  bis  mind. 
A  second  heavy  call  had  been  made  by 
the  bank  liquidators,  and  under  the'  full- 
est powers  of  attorney  from  his  uncle,  be 
had  been  realizing  assets  to  meet  the  pay- 
ments. That  was  disagreeable,  iboogh 
not  unexpected ;  and  assuredly  the  bosi- 
ness  was  eminently  prosaic  But  oo  the 
other  hand,  his  poem  was  to  appear;  and 
his  publishers  were  even  more  saogoine 
of  success  than  the  author.  It  had  been 
submitted,  en  petit  comiti^  to  coanoisseors 
of  name  and  critics  of  culture.  The  geD- 
eral  verdict  had  been  extraordinarily  fa^ 
vorable,  and  even  the  objections  were 
rather  complimentary  than  disparagtog. 
It  was  said  that  it  shared  the  foolhardi- 
ness  as  well  as  the  inspiration  of  geoios; 
in  the  pride  and  intoxication  of  unnsful 
power  the  poet  had  ventured  oo  liberties 
with  the  public,  which  the  public  might 
either  resent  or  approve.  All  the 
anticipations  in  literary  circles  were 
cited,  and  expectations  began  to  stand  oa 
tiptoe.  The  publishers  had  offered  lib- 
eral terms,  though  contingent,  in  some 
degree,  on  the  success  of  the  sale.  Big 
men  as  they  were,  it  was  important  to 
them  that  the  book  should  succeed,  and 
they  had  done  their  best  to  take  their 
measures  accordingly.  It  was  to  be 
brought  out  oo  the  eve  of  the  sessioo, 
when  the  town  was  begioniog  to  filL  Aai 
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big  meo  as  they  were,  they  did  not  alto- 
gether disdain  the  arts  which  the  illus- 
trious Mr.  PufiF  had  reduced  to  a  science 
io  the  Critic,  Editors  and  their  literary 
contributors,  half  confidentially  admitted 
to  pleasant  little  symposia,  at  which  some 
pages  from  the  poem  gave  a  davor  to  the 
claret,  proud  of  being  introduced  to  that 
cercle  iniime^  printed  paragraphs  that  were 
provocative  when  not  positively  flattering. 
In  fact  it  seemed  certain  that  the  pro- 
duction of  **  Rosabelle  "  would  be  a  liter- 
ary event,  and  it  was  only  natural  that  the 
usually  steady-going  author  should  be  as 
excited  on  the  subject  as  many  other  peo- 
ple. 

Then,  setting  empty  vaingloriousness 
aside,  a  triumph  seemed  of  no  little  con- 
sequence to  him.     Like  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  other  literary  men  of  smaller  stature, 
be  had  always  set  a  low  value  on  literary 
fame  as  compared  to  more  practical  suc- 
cesses.    He  had  had   the  blessed  good 
fortune  to  win  his  cousin's  love  —  at  least 
he  hoped  so;  but  if  she  cast  in  her  lot 
with  his,  she  sacrificed  the  brilliant  worldly 
fortune  which  Jack  Venables  could  cer- 
tainly have  offered  her.     He  could  never 
hope  to  make  money  like  Mr.  Jack;  but 
at   all  events,  he  might  o£Eer  her  some- 
thing in  compensation.     Fame  and  even 
flattery  would  be  grateful  to  him,  could  he 
lay  them  as  tributes  at  her  feet.     More- 
over, high  poetical  fame  in  those  days 
transformed  itself  into  solid  pudding.     It 
was  not  as  in  the  times  when  the  trouba- 
dours were  merely  a  better  sort  of  mendi- 
cants ;  when  the  Border  minstrels  and  the 
Highland  harpers  were  satisfied  with   a 
shake-down  and  "the  run  of  the  table.'* 
If  he  could  cash  a  handsome  cheque  from 
his    publishers    before   steaming   to   the 
south,  and  carry  the  assurance  of  some 
permanent  income  from  his  copyright,  his 
arrival  would  be  all  the  more  welcome  to 
Moray,  and   possibly  none  the  less  wel- 
come to  Grace ;  though  he  acquitted  the 
goddess  of  his  dreams  of  any  possible 
oaercenary  motives. 

So  the  imaginative  and  poetical  side  of 
his  temperament  was  in  the  ascendant  as 
tbe  day  approached  when  the  poem  was 
to  appear.  Lockhart  tells  us  that  Sir 
Walter,  in  similar  circumstances,  showed 
■*  a  manly  indifference  to  the  fate  of  his 
literary  bantlings,"  as  when  he  went  cruis- 
ing with  the  Commissioners  of  Northern 
Lights  among  the  Hebrides,  when  '*  Wa- 
verley  **  was  about  to  issue  from  the  Bal- 
lantyoe  press.  Leslie  neither  felt  nor 
showed  so  much  manly  indifference ;  but 
he  compromised.     He  took  the  Lake  dis- 
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trict  on  his  way  from  the  Lothians  to  Lon- 
don ;  and  though  it  was  in  the  very  depth 
of  an  inclement  winter,  he  went  for  some 
days  beyond  reach  of  letters,  and  refused 
to  look  at  the  metropolitan  papers.  It 
was  an  odd  feeiing  that  possessed  him 
when,  subsequently  travelling  south,  he 
declined  to  deal  with  the  newsboys  at 
Lancaster  or  Rugby.  He  felt  himself  a 
fool;  he  called  himself  a  coward;  ail  the 
same  he  would  defer  the  eventful  moment. 
Yet  his  resolution  was  shaken  and  his 
mind  in  great  measure  set  at  ease  when 
he  saw  a  poster  of  the  Saturday  Review 
on  Messrs.  Smith's  bookstall  at  Rugby. 
The  place  of  honor  in  the  literary  criti- 
cisms was  given  to  "  Rosabelle,  a  Poem," 
and  the  fact  told  much  in  his  favor  in 
every  waj'.  The  Saturday  Reviewers 
would  surely  never  have  rushed  into  the 
field,  simply  to  anticipate  the  hangman's 
office,  with  a  book  that  only  deserved 
burning.  And  if  by  any  chance  they  had 
gone  out  of  the  way  to  pillory  him,  they 
had  given  him  an  eminently  compliment- 
ary advertisement  in  any  case. 

Unwontedly  excited,  rather  thirsty  than 
hungry,  though  the  mercury  stood  at  28^ 
Fahr.,  the  ordinarily  calm  Leslie  drove  to 
Jack  Venables's  rooms.  Jack  had  ear- 
nestly pressed  a  bed  upon  him ;  and 
Ralph,  true  to  his  system  of  self-sacrific- 
ing economy,  had  accepted  the  offer, 
though  rather  against  his  will.  He  loved 
independence  before  all  things;  but  then 
Jack  was  always  a  great  deal  out  of  doors. 
And  he  was  glad  he  had  given  his  con- 
sent, when  he  saw  his  host's  unmistaka- 
ble pleasure.  The  snug  dining-room,  with 
its  table  spread  for  a  tited-tete  meal,  was 
set  out  as  for  a  \\\\\t/ite. 

'*My  dear  fellow,"  exclaimed  Leslie, 
**you  don't  mean  that  you  have  kept  your- 
self at  home  for  my  sake  ?  you  don't  mean 
that  you   have  put  off  your  dinner  till 

9.30?" 

"Hang  it  all,  my  dear  Homer,  let  us 
have  no  mock  modesty.  It  is  not  once  in 
the  lifetime  of  many  men  that  it  is  given 
to  a  humble  individual  to  welcome  so  dis- 
tinguished a  guest,  my  dear  Dante,  my 
dear  Petrarch.  I  am  not  over-strong  in 
poetry  —  I  only  re-echo  what  I  hear  on  all 
sides,  so  you  must  forgive  my  confound- 
ing my  complimentary  epithets.  You 
come  with  your  blushing  honors  thick 
upon  you ;  and  upon  my  own  honor,  I  be- 
lieve that  they  are  still  impalpable  to  the 
wearer.  Can  I  conceive  by  any  imagin- 
ary chance  that  you  have  looked  at  no 
papers  on  your  way  up  from  Cumber- 
land ?  " 
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**That  is  exactly  what  I  have  not  done  ; 
and  now,  for  heaven's  sake,  drop  hyper- 
bole and  be  serious.  To  tell  the  truth,  I 
am  anxious  about  the  book,  and  I  am 
sure  you  don't  want  to  trifle  with  me." 

"  Not  for  worlds,  old  fellow,'*  said  Jack, 
becoming  serious  at  once.  *' Though  I 
could  hardly  conceive,"  he  added  with  a 
smile,  "your  changing  parts  with  me,  and 
doing  precisely  what  I  might  have  done 
In  such  circumstances.  Well,  in  a  single 
word,  you  may  have  gone  into  the  Lake 
country  obscure,  but  you  have  come  out 
to  find  yourself  famous.  Wordsworth  had 
not  a  chance  with  you.  Oh,"  he  went  on. 
in  answer  to  a  deprecatory  gesture  of 
Ralph's,  ** don't  think  I  am  chaffing.  I 
don't  pretend  to  arrange  precedence  be- 
tween you  and  the  poets'  William -^pos- 
sibly he  may  survive  as  a  classic  when 
you  have  been  shelved  —  all  I  say  is,  that 
he  had  to  pull  for  a  generation  or  so 
against  the  tide  of  public  favor;  while 
you,  like  Byron,  have  awakened  to  find 
yourself  a  celebrity.  And  how  proud 
Grace  will  be  1  while  even  her  father  will 
feel  he  has  drawn  a  prize  in  his  son-in-law. 
But  here  comes  the  dinner  in  good  time, 
and  I  for  one  am  hungry  enough." 

Which  was  more  than  Leslie  was.  The 
good  news,  in  the  absence  of  all  details, 
had  pretty  nearly  deprived  him  of  appe- 
tite. He  drank  of  the  carefully  warmed 
claret  more  freely  than  was  his  wont;  had 
it  been  cognac  he  might  have  been  gulp- 
ing it  down  without  tasting  it.  They  had 
changed  the  subject  during  dinner,  but 
his  thoughts  were  far  away;  and  Jack, 
while  the  servant  was  in  the  room,  only 
talked  for  talking's  sake.  When  the  man 
left  them  to  the  decanters  and  the  dev- 
illed biscuits,  Jack  stepped  to  the  side- 
table  and  threw  a  dozen  journals  before 
Leslie.  From  the  Times  down  to  the  — 
from  motives  of  prudence  we  will  not  say 
what  —  all  had  treated  the  poem  with 
marvellous  promptitude.  One  or  two 
had  hurriedly  reviewed  it  the  very  day 
after  publicaiioo.  It  might  be  due  in 
great  measure  to  the  astute  diplomacy  of 
Messrs.  Tonson ;  all  the  same,  it  was  a 
most  sensational  success  for  an  almost 
maiden  author.  Leslie  was  quite  quick* 
witted  enough  to  see  that  those  who  were 
envious  of  long-established  reputations 
^bad  malevolently  taken  advantage  of  an 
opportunity  to  exalt  a  new  aspirant.  They 
condemned  by  contrast  the  ruggedness  of 
one  bard,  who  seemed  like  the  Carthagin- 
ian hero  to  make  his  way  through  philo- 
sophical mountains  by  the  free  use  of 
vinegar  which  set  palates  on  edge.    They 
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pointed  the  moral  of  the  mawkish  senti- 
mentality of  another,  who  was  descend- 
ing the  wrong  side  of  the  heights  he  had 
climbed,  in  the  character  of  a  leao  and 
slippered  pantaloon.  Leslie's  good  sense 
felt  that  they  were'  likely  to  make  bim 
ridiculous ;  but  all  the  same,  that  he  should 
have  been  raised  to  such  a  standard  oi 
comparison  was  flattering. 

*'  So  you  see,  my  dear  old  fellow,  yoQ 
really  are  a  celebrity,"  said  Jack,  who  had 
been  watching  him  as  he  ran  over  the 
pages  with  curious  though  afiFectiooate 
sympathy.  '*Let  me  make  the  most  of 
this  evening,  while  I  have  you  to  fDjrselL 
To-morrow,  when  you  show  yourself  in 
Pail  Mall  or  Paternoster  Row,  you  will  be 
caught  up  in  a  chariot  of  fire,  which  wiU 
whir]  you  away  to  the  heights  of  Olympus, 
in  a  Milky  Way  of  cards  of  invitation." 

"Confound  the  metaphors  which  yoa 
confound  yourself,  Jack.  Seriously,  I  am 
very  thankful  for  all  this,  though  of  coarse 
I  know  that  all  the  flattery  and  exaggerated 
praise  may  only  end  in  a  reaction.  I  did 
think  there  was  real  stuff  in  the  poem ;  so 
far  I  believe  the  reviewers  to  be  in  the 
right.  In  fact  everything  depended  ob 
bow  it  struck  their  fancy.  I  was  treading 
a  bridge  of  Al  Sirat,  between  praise  and 
utter  perdition.  The  chances  of  the  cards 
have  turned  up  trumps,  and  so  far  I  an 
inexpressibly  grateful.  But,  between  oar- 
selves,  Messrs.  Tonson  have  been  hard  at 
work  in  all  this ;  and  you,  who  have  bad 
free  admission  behind  the  scenes,  most 
know  how  much  humbug  there  may  be  m 
a  seeming  triumph." 

*'Very  likely.  But  there  is  no  toch 
smoke  without  poetic  fkvt  \  and  now  that 
the  hacks  of  Grub  Street  have  been  seot 
to  the  knacker's  yard  generations  ago,  oo 
publishers  in  London  have  the  critics  at 
their  command.  Quite  the  contrarv ;  and, 
so  far  as  I  have  heard,  it  is  the  critics  who 
sometimes  sit  upon  the  publishers.  Let 
us  allow,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  yoo  are  i 
not  quite  the  Homer  or  the  Dante  f  hailed 
you,  nevertheless  you  are  a  poet  who,  ns* 
der  extraordinary  disadvantages,  as  yoa 
and  I  know,  has  given  brilliant  promise  ol 
some  day  arriving  at  immortality.  MeiB> 
time,  if  you  only  make  your  hay  while  tte 
sun  shines,  you  are  likely  to  have  ywr 
bread  pretty  thickly  buttered ;  roeant'iiDe. 
too,  you  may  have  the  ran  of  the  drawii^ 
rooms  and  dining-tables  through  the  sea- 
son as  a  lion  of  unrivalled  pretensions  tf-* 
proportions ;  meantime,  if  you  were  v* 
most  unhappily  pre^ngaged,  you  n*^* 
make  a  wife  of  some  well-tochered  maides 
in  May  fair." 
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Mr.  Venables  spoke  the  truth;  nor  did 
his  sagacity  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
world  deceive  him.  Within  a  fortnight 
after  his  arrival  in  town,  the  young  rhymer 
of  Roodholm  had  become  a  notoriety. 
The  friendly  head  of  his  publishing  firm, 
who  knew  everybody  worth  the  knowing, 
gave  a  little  dinner  of  eight  in  his  honor. 
Lord  Tancred  offered  him  the  choice  of 
any  number  of  his  Mondays,  at  all  or  any 
of  which  he  hoped  to  have  the  honor  of 
seeing  our  northern  friend  at  his  break- 
fasts. He  had  applications  from  photog- 
raphers to  photograph  him,  and  when 
these  were  civilly  declined  a  negative  of  a 
very  unflattering  carte-de-visite  of  his  was 
produced  somehow,  freely  reproduced,  and 
industriously  paraded  in  the  shop  win- 
dows. Nor  was  that  all.  Having  been 
persuaded  to  go  to  a  dinner  given  in  honor 
of  the  literary  guild  at  the  Mansion 
House,  there  he  met  Sir  Stamford  Scraper. 
It  was  nothing  that  Sir  Stamford  was 
demonstratively  cordial  —  that  might  have 
been  expected;  but  Sir  Stamford  begged 
the  secretary  to  the  resident  of  Sarambang 
to  name  a  day  for  dining  with  him,  when 
*'  he  would  endeavor  to  get  some  people 
of  distinction  to  meet  him.*'  Naturally 
Sir  Stamford  did  not  speak  of  agreeable 
people,  but  "  people  of  distinction."  That 
seemed  a  strange  anomaly;  it  was  some- 
thing like  the  sun-god  stooping  from  his 
sphere  that  the  chairman  of  a  great  com- 
mercial corporation  should  actually  ar« 
range  a  dinner  of  '*  people  of  distinction,** 
to  meet  the  private  secretary  of  one  of  the 
company's  employes.  It  was  a  phenome- 
non and  an  ominous  sign  of  the  times, 
when  literature  was  coming  to  the  front 
through  the  crowds  of  the  worshippers  of 
niammon;  and  so  Sir  Stamford  seemed  to 
feel  it.  He  overflowed  with  courtesy  to 
his  celebrated  guest,  and  yet  he  was  in  a 
painfully  false  position.  Presenting  Les- 
lie to  Lord  This  or  to  Sir  Croesus  That, 
he  dropped  altogether  the  origin  of  their 
acquaintance.  It  was  not  the  secretary  of 
the  company  in  partibus  that  he  was  en- 
tertaining, but  the  illustrious  young  poet, 
"  of  whom,  of  course,  you  have  heard,*' 
the  owner  of  a  good  property  in  the  Lo- 
thians.  But  when  his  guests  took  leave, 
after  rather  a  pleasant  evening,  Sir  Stam- 
ford laid  a  finger  on  Leslie's  arm. 

"  Come  down  into  my  snuggery  for  half 
an  hour,  Mr.  Leslie.  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  improve  our  acquaintance,  and 
have  a  chat  over  a  cigar  before  we  turn 
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Leslie  had  become  half  an  Oriental  by 
virtue  of  his  engagement  to  the  company. 
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And  he  might  have  answered,  **  To  hear 
is  to  obey,**  in  the  language  of  the  **  Ara- 
bian Nights."  He  followed  his  **  master" 
into  the  smoking-room,  feeling  himself  in 
an  oddly  inconsistent  position.  His  mag- 
nificent host  had  been  almost  toadying 
him,  and  yet  the  man  had  been  his  bene* 
factor,  and  was  still  his  patron. 

Sir  Stamford  felt  precisely  similarly, 
though  he  approached  the  position  from 
an  opposite  point  of  view.  In  a  general 
way,  he  did  not  think  much  of  poets ;  they 
seemed  poor  creatures,  who  had  better  be 
locked  up  at  Colney  Hatch,  or  in  private 
lunatic  asylums,  if  their  families  had  the 
means  of  providing  for  them  there.  But 
this  particular  poet  belonged  to  a  peculiar 
species,  and,  in  fact,  appeared  to  be  a 
phcenix.  He  was  courted  by  peers  and 
wealthy  men;  he  was  honored  at  the 
Mansion  House  table.  Strange  to  say, 
he  had  a  business-like  head  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  was  as  much  at  home  in 
figures  as  in  hexameters.  And  holding 
him  to  the  engagement  he  must  be  think- 
ing of  throwing  up  would  be  an  advantage 
to  the  Sumatra  Colonization  Company, 
and  a  credit  to  Sir  Stamford  Scraper. 
They  did  hold  him,  to  be  sure,  by  his  at- 
tachment to  Miss  Moray;  but  that  was  a 
thread  which  might  snap  at  any  instant, 
when  a  score  of  other  girls  were  sure  to 
be  dragging  at  it.  Well,  if  the  secretary 
once  deliberately  decided  on  it,  he  would 
break  away  in  any  case ;  if  not,  it  might 
be  well  to  strengthen  the  ground-tackle. 
For  even  if  Mr.  Leslie  still  contemplated 
a  voyage  to  the  East,  he  might  prefer  to 
go  in  the  capacity  of  the  travelling  gentle- 
man. So  Sir  Stamford  took  the  bull  by 
the  horns,  and  went  bluntly  to  the  point. 

"  I  never  suspected,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose," he  said  awkwardly  enough,  "  that 
Mr.  Moray,  in  appointing  a  secretary,  was 
engaging  a  budding  Mihon.  I  scarcely 
like  to  suggest  that  you  should  stick  to 
your  engagement,  and  yet  I  should  be  ex- 
tremely sorry  were  you  to  give  it  up.  We 
need  men  of  your  talent  in  the  East  there ; 
and  I  need  not  say  it  shall  not  be  a  trifle 
in  the  way  of  pecuniary  arrangements  that 
will  stancl  against  our  continuing  to  count 
on  your  assistance.** 

Another  man,  pufifed  up  with  a  new-born 
sense  of  importance,  and  foreseeing  unex- 
pected probabilities  of  filhng  his  purse, 
might  have  resented  the  tone,  —  and  Les- 
lie was  especially  sensitive  to  any  want  of 
refinement.  But  he  remembered  that  the 
pompous  chairman  bad  stood  his  friend, 
when  the  kindness  that  was  offered  had 
seemed  all  in  all  to  him.    Even  now  it 
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might  be  much  to  him  rejoiDin^  his  love 
in  a  capacity  that  made  him  one  of  the 
family.  The  good  wine  might  have  had 
something  to  do  with  it ;  but  he  resolved 
to  take  Sir  Stamford  into  his  confidence 
—  and  it  was  possibly  the  wisest  thing  he 
could  have  done. 

"  Perhaps  you  know  enough  of  me  al- 
ready, Sir  Stamford,  to  believe  I  shall  do 
the  best  I  can  for  you  in  every  case.  But 
for  personal  reasons,  which  you  may  pos- 
sibly suspect)  I  am  anxious  to  remain  on 
the  strength  of  your  establishment.  I 
trust  that  the  state  of  my  mother's  health 
will  admit  of  my  starting  for  Sarambang 
very  shortly.  And  if  you  will  continue  to 
allow  me  some  license  about  leaving,  I 
shall  beg  you  to  say  nothing  as  to  an 
increase  of  pay.  I  owe  you  a  personal 
debt  of  gratitude." 

*' Say  no  more,  my  dear  sir;  say  no 
more  !'*  exclaimed  Sir  Stamford,  in  great 
jubilation.  "  You  are  one  of  the  men 
whom  no  success  can  spoil ;  and  you  are 
such  a  treasure  as  the  company  is  too 
happy  to  possess.  We  are  friends,  I  hope, 
from  this  night  forward  ;  it  is  I,  the  chair- 
man, who  tell  you  so;  and  neither  you  nor 
your  uncle,  nor  yet  that  very  pretty  cousin 
of  yours,  shall  have  cause  to  regret  your 
candor,  if  I  can  help  it.'* 

CHAPTER  XXXII. 


It 


JACK  HAS  AN  INSPIRATION." 


We  should  be  doing  Mr.  Venables  in- 
justice if  we  let  it  be  supposed  that  he 
was  in  any  way  jealous  of  his  friend's  new- 
born fame.  It  was  very  much  the  reverse. 
Jack  seemed  to  take  Ralph's  success  as 
his  own,  and  was  never  weary  of  sounding 
his  praises.  He  began  to  correspond  reg- 
ularly with  his  cousin  Grace,  telling  her 
much  that  Ralph's  modesty  suppressed ; 
and  he  enclosed  many  laudatory  articles 
from  the  newspapers,  which  the  maiden 
might  twist  if  she  pleased  into  chaplets 
for  her  lover's  brow.  He  insinuated  deli- 
cately how,  reading  between  the  lines, 
Grace  might  see  that  Ralph  was  making 
her  ** famous  by  his  pen."  "And  when 
he  joins  you  in  that  savage  principality  of 
yours,"  Jack  went  on,  **  he  is  just  the  fel- 
low, like  the  poetical  marquis,  to  make  you 
*  glorious  with  his  sword.'  Though  I  trust 
devoutly  he  may  never  have  the  chance ; 
were  it  otherwise,  I  should  volunteer  for 
his  travelling  companion."  Little  did  he 
think  when  he  penned  these  light  words, 
that  circumstances  would  soon  give  them 
sinister  meaning. 

He  wrote  Moray,  too,  and  his  letters  to 


the  man  of  action  were  the  coropleroeot  of 
those  he  dashed  off  to  the  young   lad}. 
Short,    serious,   and  well  considered,  be 
dwelt  upon  the  poet's  phenomenal  succcsi. 
so  far  as  both  fame  and  lucre  were  cod> 
cerned.      "The  better  1    know   him,  the 
more  I  love  him ;  he  is  one  of  those  fel- 
lows that  no  flattery  can  spoil,  and  of  flat- 
tery he  is  likely  to  have  more  than  eoougb. 
To  me,  who  know  his  business  qualities 
so  well,  it  appears  strange  that  aay  man 
can  be  so  doubly  gifted  —  so  marvelloosly 
double-sided,  if  I  may  use  the  expressioa. 
Everybody  in  turn  is  eager  to  make  a  I?oii 
of  him;  but  I  need  hardly  say  his  heart  is 
not  in   the   Highlands,   but  in   Sunaatra. 
When  he  comes  out  to  you,  you  will  find 
him  more  modest  than  before  —  ready,  as 
he   is   able,   to    help  you   in   everything. 
Even  that  pompous  old  fool  Sir  Stamford 
admits  that  his  going  out  as  a  subordinate 
is  sending  a  razor-blade  to  do  the  work 
of  a  jungle  axe ;  but  we  know  that  the 
appointment  is  nominal  and  provisiooai; 
and  as  for  Ralph,  I   need  hardly  say  he 
would  not   exchange   it   to   be  goyeroor- 
general  of  India  or  the  grand  lama.     la 
all  sincerity,  my  dear  uncle,  had  she  sought 
the   world  over,  my  cousin  could   hardi> 
have    chosen    more    happily.      She    vul 
marry  a  man  among  men,  and  the  best  ol 
all  possible  husbands.     In  all  sincerity  I 
feel  a    double  smart  of   sorrow  and  of 
shame,  when  I  remember  that  I  ooce  pu: 
myself  forward  as  his  rival.    But  that  is 
past  and  gone,  and  if  I  am  not  best  tma 
at  the  wedding,  it  will  only  be  because.  a» 
1  trust,  be  will  soon  get  married  in  tbc 
Indies." 

No;  Mr.  Venables  was  far,  indeed, 
from  being  envious.  It  was  amusing  ami 
almost  touching  to  see  the  friends  to- 
gether; Jack,  respecting  Leslie  for  hi> 
practical  qualities,  reverenced  a  geaios 
which  he  felt  to  be  removed  above  his 
sphere,  and  perhaps  exaggerated  the  raray 
of  gifts  to  which  he  made  no  sort  of  pre- 
tensions; while  Ralph  retained  his  oid 
honest  admiration  for  Jack  as  one  of  the 
fellows  who  seem  born  to  succeed,  by  ec- 
ergy,  audacity,  and  fertility  of  resource. 
Besides  which,  in  the  nobility  of  his  own 
nature,  he  did  even  excessive  justice  to 
Jack's  undoubted  generosity.  Here  was 
a  youth  who,  though  honorable  and  hi^b- 
spirited,  had  never  made  much  pretence 
to  very  lofty  principles.  Thinking  le:>»  ot 
the  means  than  of  the  ends  at  which  he 
was  driving,  under  such  training  as  liut 
of  the  veteran  Winstanley  be  might  •tm 
have  become  prematurely  and  most  seJ> 
ishly  worldly.    Yet  what  had  Jack's  cue- 
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dact  been  towards  himself?  A  consistent 
course  of  self-abnegation  and  self-sacrifice. 
If  Jack  did  owe  bim  a  life,  he  had  paid 
the  debt  a  dozen  times  over.  He  had  not 
only  given  him  Grace,  doing  the  utmost  in 
his  power  to  forward  the  marriage.  But 
what  struck  Ralph  as  almost  more  re- 
markable. Jack  had  laid  aside  the  vanity 
and  self-sufficiency  which  had  once  been 
his  most  conspicuous  foibles.  In  their 
familiar  relations,  he  had  fallen  so  en- 
tirely into  the  second  place,  that  Leslie 
was  often  positively  embarrassed  by  the 
tacit  flattery  which  was  so  obviously  sin- 
cere. While,  when  they  were  together  in 
public,  Jack  almost  forgot  himself,  and 
was  always  pushing  his  modest  friend  to 
the  front,  till  Leslie  would  feel  bound  to 
move  and  speak,  simply  that  he  might 
escape  the  well-intended  pressure.  In 
fact,  the  pair  were  become  a  Pylades  and 
Orestes,  though  with  none  of  the  effusive- 
ness of  these  heroes  of  classical  tragedy. 

No ;  Mr.  Veoables  was  so  far  from 
being  envious,  that  he  was  rather  revolv- 
ing like  a  modest  satellite  round  the  new 
constellation  that  had  arisen  above  the 
literary  horizon.  Or,  to  change  the  fig- 
ure, if  he  was  not  resting  on  his  oars  — 
for  inaction  was  abhorrent  to  his  active 
nature  —  he  had  never  before  taken  his 
pulling  so  leisurely.  And  he  might  have 
taken  things  as  quietly  for  some  time 
longer,  to  go  off  sooner  or  later  in  one 
o(  his  spurts,  had  it  not  been  for  some- 
body who  was  beginning  to  work  upon 
him,  though  as  yet  he  was  unconscious  of 
the  influence. 

Julia  Winstanley  was  a  handsome  girl, 
and  Jack  and  she,  as  I  have  said,  had  al- 
ways lived  in  the  utmost  goodfellowship. 
fiut  Jack,  with  all  his  energy,  was  one  ot 
the  men  who  feel  bound  to  give  vent  to 
the  affections  in  some  shape.  He  in- 
dulged in  flirtations  when  pretty  girls 
crossed  his  path,  just  as  he  was  civil  to 
City  men  on  principle.  But  he  craved 
for  something  better  and  more  comfort- 
ing; and  when  he  longed  for  consolation 
after  losing  Grace,  he  began  to  feel  the 
necessity  of  filling  the  void.  It  had  never 
occurred  to  him  to  make  love  to  Julia 
Winstanley,  although  undoubtedly  there 
were  great  temptations,  and  worldly  wis- 
dom might  have  whispered  that  it  was  ad- 
visable. But  somehow  he  sought  her 
society  more,  and  the  opportunities  pre- 
sented themselves  each  hour  of  the  day; 
while  Miss  Winstanley,  who  was  Jack's 
junior  by  only  eighteen  months,  felt  her- 
self to  be  filling  the  place  of  a  mother  to 
bim.    She  had  been  much  pleased  by  his 


conduct  at  Glenconan,  where  he  had  an- 
ticipated her  wishes  by  offering  himself 
to  Grace,  and  by  placing  his  means  and 
his  prospects  at  the  disposition  of  Grace's 
father.  She  had  been  no  less  pleased  by 
the  resignation  with  which  he  had  let 
Grace  go,  and  by  the  manly  firmness  he 
had  displayed  in  his  character  of  rejected 
admirer.  And  she  had  appreciated,  if 
she  could  not  altogether  understand,  the 
generosity  with  which  h'e  had  been  singing 
the  praises  of  Leslie. 

All  the  same,  she  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  that  sort  of  thing  had  been  car* 
ried  quite  far  enough.  Leslie  was  the 
special  property  of  her  friend  Grace,  and 
heaven  knew  that  she  did  not  grudge  the 
poet  to  the  exile.  But  then  Jack  Vena- 
bles  was  likewise  a  friend;  iheproU^/\n 
some  sense  of  herself  as  well  as  her 
father;  and  it  seemed  to  her  high  time 
that  Jack  should  assert  himself  by  another 
of  those  cou^s  which  had  gone  so  far  to 
advance  him. 

Considering  the  direction  whither  their 
friendship  was  apparently  tending,  it  was 
one  of  the  ordinary  pieces  of  luck  of  this 
favorite  of  fortune  that  be  should  have 
snatched  the  game  out  of  Miss  Winstan- 
ley's  hands.  It  is  true  that  it  was  she  who 
gave  the  hint  on  which  he  chivalrously 
acted,  and  that  she  consequently  came  to 
regard  his  exploit  as  that  of  a  champion 
vowed  to  her  service. 

The  hint  came  casually  of  a  conversa- 
tion at  a  little  dinner  at  Lord  Wrekin*s. 
The  lord  president  of  the  Council  enter- 
tained one  or  two  of  his  illustrious  col- 
leagues, with  his  brother,  his  sister-in- 
law,  and  their  daughter.  The  private 
secretary  was  there,  almost  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Eight  people  were  seated  at 
a  round  table,  so  equally  of  course  the 
conversation  had  become  general.  The 
ministry  of  the  day  was,  at  the  moment, 
by  no  means  in  exuberant  spirits.  By- 
elections  had  been  going  against  them; 
and  opposition  and  independent  journals 
alike  had  been  arguing,  with  great  plausi- 
bility, that  the  drift  of  public  opinion  was 
setting  steadily  against  the  government 
policy.  In  ordinary  circumstances  Lord 
Wrekin  would  have  cared  little.  He  was 
a  Whig  of  the  ancient  Whig.s;  the  Cabi- 
net was  iar  too  Radical  to  please  him,  and 
he  would  really  rather  have  voted  any  day 
with  Lord  Salisbury  than  with  Lord  Gran- 
ville. But  he  clung  to  his  office,  for  he 
loved  its  dignity ;  the  drift  of  the  elec- 
tions disgusted  him  ^and  he  had  spoken 
his  mind  pretty  strongly. 

**  Ail  very  true,"  remarked  the  war  min 
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later.  "  But  as  you  know,  we  cannot  help 
ourselves  in  the  mean  time.  The  time 
for  a  stand  may  come,  meanwhile  we  can 
only  temporize.  Bnt  I  agree  that  this 
ran  of  ill  luck  in  the  constituencies  is 
singularly  unfortunate.  There  is  Bally- 
slattery  too;  that  must  go  to  the  Home- 
Rulers  of  course;  not  that  it  greatly  sig- 
nifies, since  no  one  looks  for  anything 
else.  By  the  by,  I  ought,  perhaps,  to 
beg  your  pardon  for  touching  on  the  sub- 
ject, since  your  family  bad  so  much  to 
say  to  it  before  the  Ballot  Bill." 

Indeed  it  was  a  sore  subject  with  Lord 
Wrekin.  Ballyslattery  was  a  small  sea- 
port in  Wexford  Countv,  which  used  to 
thrive  iant  bien  que  ma/by  its  smuggling 
rather  than  its  deep-sea  fishing.  The 
Winstanleys  had  considerable  property  in 
the  neighborhood;  and  they  divided  the 
leaseholds  and  the  influence  in  the  bor- 
ough with  the  O'Geoghans,  an  ancient 
sept  of  the  aboriginal  Celts,  who  were 
likewise  large  landowners.  By  an  amica- 
ble arrangement,  one  family  and  the  other 
had  always  returned  alternate  members 
for  the  town.  But  the  O'Geoghans  had 
beggared  themselves  as  the  Winstanleys 
had  grown  wealthier;  and  in  the  latter 
times  before  the  Land  League  agitation 
and  the  ballot,  Ballyslattery  had  become 
pretty  nearly  a  pocket  borough.  The 
Winstanleys  had  always  had  to  nurse  and 
to  canvass,  but  with  canvassing  and  nurs* 
ing  they  carried  their  man.  Nowadays 
all  that  had  been  changed,  There  was  a 
small  and  respectable  minority  of  voters 
who  bitterly  regretted  the  old  state  of 
things.  For  nowadays,  if  you  wished  to 
give  a  dog  —  or  a  candidate — a  bad 
name,  you  had  only  to  send  him  into  the 
streets  at  election  time  in  a  collar  bearing 
Lord  Wrekin's  badge. 

'*Ay!  there  is  Ballyslattery!"  ejacu- 
lated the  host,  with  a  wry  face,  as  if  he 
had  washed  down  a  bad  olive  with  a 
mouthful  of  corked  Lafitte.  *' There  is 
Ballyslattery,  a  borough  that,  as  I  may 
say,  we  made.  I  should  be  in  easier  cir- 
cumstances to-day,  Wilfred,  as  you  know," 
turning  to  his  brother,  **bad  not  our 
father  spent  a  little  fortune  on  the  place. 
He  did  half  the  harbor-works  at  his  own 
expense ;  he  wrung  a  vote  out  of  the  Mel- 
bourne Cabinet,  which  built  the  break- 
water, and  made  Ballyslattery  almost  a 
harbor  of  refuge.  And  Wilfred  there, 
among  the  other  irons  he  keeps  in  the 
tire,  has  been  promoting  lines  of  packets 
to  the  Bristol  Channel." 

"  Nor  have  I  done  very  badly  with 
them,"  remarked  Wilfred  parenthetically. 


**That  may  be,*'  rejoined  his  brother 
peevishly.  "  Trust  you  for  always  know- 
ing on  which  side  to  butter  your  bread 
Anyhow,  we  Winstanleys  have  made  Bi- 
lyslattery,  and  from  being  a  rickle  oc 
weather-beat  n  hovels,  it  has  become  i 
respectable  and  civilized  town.  What  ii 
our  reward?  We  got  it  a  muoicipal  char* 
ter,  by  the  way,  and  the  watchword  of  the 
corporation  is  'war  to  the  knife'  with  tb« 
family  of  Winstanley.  The  present  mayor 
is  the  very  Phelim  0*Callaghao,  whom 
we  had  prosecuted,  fined,  and  imprisoned 
for  smuggling." 

*'  No  bad  reason  for  his  being  io  bitter 
opposition,"  thought  Jack,  though  the 
minister  at  war  was  civilly  sympathetic 

''The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  tha: 
ior  the  forthcoming  election  there  are  oo 
fewer  than  four  candidates,  and  each  and 
every  one  of  the  four  abuses  me  more 
savagely  than  the  others." 

"  Who  may  they  be,  and  what  are  their 
politics? "inquired  the  mild-spokeo  loia- 
ister  of  public  education,  who  had  bees 
modestly  waiting  to  put  in  a  word. 

*'  Who  are  they,  and  what  are  their  pol- 
itics?   Why,  first,  to  give  place  to  rack 
and  descent,  there  is  Cornelius  0*Geog> 
an,  a  cadet  of  that  fraternity  of   meoaK 
cants  who  fights  for  his  own  hand  and  for 
some  State  provision ;  who  has  oot  ibe 
faintest  chance  of  coming  in;  but  «t.j 
will,  nevertheless,  have  considerable  sop- 
port  from  out-voters  in  the  suburban  bar- 
onies.    Then  there  is  Bodkio,  the  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  Ballyslattery  WAtth- 
fire^  who  preaches  sedition,  who  bclieres 
in   nothing,  but  who  may  have  more  cr 
lessjaacking  from  the  subscribers  to  bii 
journal.    There  is  Blake,  who  believes  is 
everything;  who  had  a  visitation  from  tbe 
Virgin  only  last  year;  who  would  revire 
the  Inquisition,  should  he  ever  hate  the 
chance ;  and  who  is  the  pet  of  the  bisbop 
and  the  superior  clergy.     Bat  the  oas 
who  will  indubitably  win,  is  ao  assistas: 
secretary  and  book  keeper  from  the  U:t 
Land  League  offices  in  Dublin.     Timotbj 
Regan  is  his  confounded  name ;  he  is  ftt 
son  and  the  pupil  of  a  hedge  scboolinas- 
ter ;  he  was  locked  up  lor  half  a  year  ra  a 
lunatic  ward  in  Swift's  hospital;  he  case 
out  to  stump  the  county  of  WeaCord,  v.c 
to  agitate  behind  the  bars  in  the  Ovb- 1 
public-houses.     He  is  a  protif^i  of  Pi*^ 
neirs;    he  is  the  darling  of   his  feito** 
countrvmen ;  and  he  will  infallibly  t)e  sec* 
up  to  Westminster  as  a  senator,  to  i^<^ 
ter  behind  the  privileges  of   ParliaoKt; 
and   be  treated  as  a  gentleman  by  ttf 
speaker." 
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Tbe  war  minister  having  said  some- 
thing commonplace  and  calming,  dis- 
creetly let  the  subject  drop.  Lord  Wrekin, 
remembering  that  he  had  uncourteously 
excited  himself,  was  only  too  glad  to  let 
it  go.  After  all,  ihe  loss  of  their  seat  of 
Ballyslattery  was  one  of  those  irreme- 
diable evils  that  must  be  acquiesced  in. 

But  his  niece  had  been  knitting  her 
brows,  and  had  gone  into  the  drawing- 
room,  pensive  and  abstracted.  It  was  but 
natural  that  Mr.  Venables  should  be  at- 
tracted to  her  side,  seeing  that  they  were 
tbe  only  two  young  people  in  the  party. 

**  What  do  you  think  of  it?''  she  asked 
abruptly. 

"  Think  of  what  ?  " 

'*  Why,  of  this  Ballyslattery  election." 

**  What  should  I  think  of  it,  unless  that 
if  any  Saxon  wished  to  test  the  thickness 
of  his  scull,  he  bad  better  be  present 
there  at  tbe  nomination  or  on  annunciation 
day ! " 

**Oh,*'  was  all  Miss  Winstanley*s  an- 
swer; and  she  took  to  turning  over  a 
volume  of  etchings  on  which  she  pro- 
ceeded to  comment ;  nor  did  she  deign 
one  other  word  on  the  election,  neither  to 
the  surprise  nor  the  perplexity  of  Mr. 
Venables. 

Next  morning  he  presented  himself  to 
his  patron  and  official  chief  before  the 
breakfast  things  had  been  cleared  away. 

"Are  there  any  fresh  news  about  the 
Irish  election  ?  "  was  his  first  question. 

"Nothing  of  consequence.  How  should 
there  be?  Only  another  candidate  has 
come  forward,  professing  dynamite  doc- 
trines, which  will  probably  bring  him 
within  the  clutch  of  the  police.  I  have  a 
telegram  from  my  agent." 

**  Ah  well,  my  lord,  I  come  to  propose  a 
sixth  candidate,  -^  to  ask  a  letter  to  your 
agent,  which  may  be  an  answer  to  his 
telegram,  and  to  beg  a  short  leave  of  ab- 
sence." 

"  No,  no,  my  dear  Mr.  Venables,"  an- 
swered his  lordship,  after  some  moments 
of  reflection  —  "  no,  no ;  it  will  never  do. 
You  would  only  make  a  fool  of  yourself, 
and  get  your  bead  broken  several  times 
over." 

'*  With  all  deference  to  your  local  knowl- 
edge, and  to  your  greater  experience,  I 
am  by  no  means  so  sure  of  that,  my  lord. 
After  what  you  told  us  last  night,  the  con« 
Dieting  interests  seem  to  be  so  many  and 
so  various  that  anv  one  really  Conserva- 
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tive,  though  he  might  call  himself  Whig, 
should  have  a  fair  chance  of  slipping  in." 

Jack  paused  for  a  moment  over  this 
ambiguous  profession  of  political  faith; 
but  Lord  Wrekin  merely  smiled.  Mem- 
ber of  her  Majesty's  government  as  he 
was,  his  own  opinions  were  not  far  re- 
moved from  those  of  the  Carlton,  and  he 
felt  with  Jack  that  the  days  were  drawing 
nigh  when  genuine  Conservatism  arrayed 
against  Radicalism  and  Socialism  might 
meet  at  a  great  battle  of  Armageddon. 

Jack  marked  the  smile  and  went  on. 

**  As  you  said  last  night,  the  candidate 
of  the  Paroellites  appears  to  be  the  only 
one  who  is  really  dangerous.  May  I  ask, 
by  the  way,  for  it  is  of  vital  importance, 
whether  your  agent  has  both  brains  and 
courage ;  whether  he  is  a  man  with  pluck 
as  well  as  sagacity  ?  " 

**  Fitzgerald  has  both.  I  can  answer 
for  him." 

"  Very  well ;  then  all  should  be  compar- 
atively smooth  sailing.  We  contrive  to 
keep  the  rival  candidates  in  the  field,  or 
most  of  them,  which  is  de  bonne  guerre^ 
and  strictly  honorable  as  political  strategy, 
and  we  fight  this  seat  of  Ballyslattery  by 
bringing  each  independent  voter  to  the 
poll  who  dreads  the  prospect  of  proscrip)- 
tion  and  a  war  of  races,  and  objects  to 
sending  up  a'delegate  of  the  dregs  of  the 
populace." 

"  Whether  you  win  or  lose,  you  will  as- 
suredly have  your  head  broken,  my  good 
boy." 

**  Forgive  me  if  I  remind  you  that  that 
is  my  affair.  I  hope  my  head  may  be 
patched  up  before  the  expiration  of  my 
leave  of  absence.  Seriously,  Lord  Wre- 
kin, I  believe  I  can  snatch  the  seat,  and 
it  is  worth  risking  something  io  so  good  a 
cause." 

Lord  Wrekin  was  not  prepared  to  dis- 
pute that  proposition.  After  all.  Jack, 
though  a  useful  secretary,  was  his  secre* 
tary  and  not  his  son.  And  had  he  been 
his  son  and  heir,  as  he  told  himself  very 
nobly,  he  would  never  have  scrupled  to 
venture  him  on  such  a  forlorn  hope -^es- 
pecially had  he  gone  fighting  the  battle  of 
tbe  Winstanleys.  If  he  did  not  give  him 
his  blessing,  he  yielded  assent ;  he  gave 
him  good  wishes  and  letters  of  introduc* 
tion  ;  and  he  insisted,  moreover,  as  matter 
of  business  between  man  and  man,  on 
opening  Jack  a  credit  with  the  family 
bankers. 
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The  motives  which  lead  a  man  to  auto- 
biography are  seldom  such  as,  on  the  face 
of  the  matter,  one  would  imagine  proba- 
ble. It  is  not  the  wronged  who  wish  to 
make  themselves  straight  with  posterity, 
nor  those  who  have  some  leading  passion, 
some  thwarted  hope,  or  purpose  misun- 
derstood, who  thus  leave  behind  them  a 
means  of  understanding  and  elucidation, 
which  it  has  not  been  possible  to  secure 
in  their  lifetime.  It  is  very  seldom  that 
the  story  of  a  man's  life  written  by  him- 
self reverses  the  verdict  already  passed 
upon  him,  or  makes  the  world  regret  a 
hasty  judgment.  The  victims  of  injustice 
die  and  make  no  sign.  They  are  either 
despairing,  or  they  are  indifferent,  too 
deeply  discouraged  to  attempt  a  last  vin- 
dication, or  else  too  scornful  of  the  hasty 
judgment  given  against  them  to  attempt 
it.  But  when  a  man  whose  ways  have 
been  all  prosperous,  and  his  efforts  re- 
warded, finds  himself  at  the  end  of  life  in 
a  well-earned  leisure,  and  looking  back 
over  the  green  pastures,  or  even  over  the 
hilly  ascents  by  which  he  has  come,  feels 
in  his  soul  that  he  can  approve  the  ways 
of  Providence,  and  acknowledge  that  all 
has  been  done  well,  there  is  something  in 
the  survey  which  disposes  him  to  put  it 
on  record  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
come  after.  It  is  a  good  feature  in  hu- 
man nature  that  we  are  thus  as  a  race 
more  disposed  to  chronicle  good  than  evil, 
and  that  the  man  who  has  no  complaint 
to  make  against  his  contemporaries  or 
against  fate  should  be  the  one  most  apt 
to  record  his  experiences.  Thus  the  bit- 
ter chapters  of  existence,  the  struggles 
that  have  not  been  successful,  the  com- 
bats which  have  ended  in  defeat,  drop, 
like  the  heroes  of  them,  into  a  merciful 
oblivion;  and  the  good  man  who  asks 
nothing  of  posterity  but  to  be  gently  guided 
by  his  example,  who  has  do  passionate 
protest  or  appeal  to  make,  and  leaves  no 
ravelled  web  behind  him  to  be  disentan- 
gled, is  the  happy  type  of  humanity,  with 
which  we  are  made  familiar  by  self-por- 
traiture generally.  If  here  and  there  an 
acrid  note  strikes  in  to  these  self-revela- 
tions, it  is  in  the  shape  of  some  musing 
or  reminiscence,  with  which  a  troubled 
soul  has  given  itself  utterance  unawares, 

•  Tfu  Li/9  of  Sir  Robtrt  CkristisoHy  Bart.,  Af.D., 
D.C.L.  OxoMf  LL.D.  Edim.,  Proftuor  of  Afateritt 
Mtdica  in  tJu  University  of  Edinburgk,  Physician  to 
th*  Qugenfor  Scotland^  ttc  Edited  by  hi*  Sons.  In 
a  vols.  William  Blackwood  &  Sods,  Edinburgh  and 
London:  1885. 


not  thinking  of  an  audience.  Those  who 
write  their  own  lives  appeal  00  the  whole 
(o'the  approval  and  admiration,  not  to  the 
pity  or  tardy  justice,  of  the  world. 

The  life  of  Sir  Robert  Christisoo,  of 
which  the  greater  part  is  self-recorded,  is 
an  example  of  this  cheerful  kind  of  per- 
sonal history.  A  physician,  and  espe> 
cially  a  successful  physician,  seldom  takes 
a  melancholy  view  of  human  nature  or  of 
life.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  enor- 
mous depths  of  human  suffering  which 
must  be  revealed  to  an  observer  10  such  a 
position  must  sadden  and  overwhelm  even 
the  cheerfulest  nature ;  but  this  does  not 
seem  practically  to  be  a  usual  effect.  No 
doubt  the  immense  power  of  alleviation 
which  medical  science  gives,  the  happi- 
ness of  bringing  back  life  as  sometimes 
happens  from  the  very  edge  of  the  grave, 
counts  for  more  in  a  long  review  than  the 
sadder  background  of  pain  which  cannot 
be  relieved,  just  as  in  individual  experi- 
ence the  often  short-lived  and  distant  mo- 
ments of  joy  tell  far  more  when  we  look 
back  upon  them  than  years  of  monoto- 
nous dulness,  or  even  of  trouble  and  sor- 
row. Then  there  is  something  in  the 
practical  conduct  of  life,  in  the  fact  of 
being  up  and  doing,  of  maintaining  a  strug- 
gle always,  and  being  kept  io  the  active 
exercise  of  all  the  faculties,  which  tends, 
even  in  the  midst  of  all  the  ills  that  flesh 
is  heir  to,  towards  a  cheerful  view.  It  is 
the  moralist  and  philosopher  who  is  sad. 
He  who  is  in  active  conflict  with  evil, 
either  bodily  or  spiritual,  who  is  always 
on  the  strain  to  find  some  new  device  or 
expedient  by  which  to  overcome  or  hokl 
in  check  the  great  enemy,  is  seldom  over- 
whelmed by  the  depressing  thought  of  a 
world  full  of  suffering.  His  thoughts  are 
so  full  of  the  new  combinations  necessary 
to  meet  every  development  of  evil,  he  is 
kept  so  continually  on  the  alert  to  find 
out  new  methods  of  opposing  the  new 
possibilities  of  suffering,  that  everything 
that  is  morbid  is  driven  out  01  a  mind 
which  has  no  leisure  for  sentimental  qoes- 
tionings.  A  good  doctor  is  like  a  general 
in  the  face  of  an  enemy;  a  want  of  watch* 
fulness  at  one  point  of  his  operations 
may  ruin  all.  He  has  to  have  eyes  every* 
where,  and  an  unfailing  attention.  He 
has  to  be  prompt  and  swift,  seeing  in  a 
moment  every  new  advance,  divining  even 
the  advances  as  yet  only  conceived,  the 
plans  before  they  are  laid.  All  this  ac- 
tivity of  the  brain,  this  looking  beforehand 
after,  this  keen  tension  of  thought  and 
observation,  counterbalance  the  impres- 
I  sions  which  a  perpetual  contact  with  suf- 
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feriog  must  make  upon  every  man  of  feel- 
JDg.  Those  of  us  who  look  on  idly  fall 
into  despair.  We  arraign  God  before  our 
petty  human  tribunals.  We  ask  why  this 
should  be,  with  groans  and  shrieks  of  in- 
dignation which  perhaps  show  our  own 
esteem  of  ourselves  more  than  our  pity 
for  others.  We  ask  whether  the  life  is 
worth  living  which  involves  so  much  pain. 
But  it  is  very  rarely  that  the  physician 
has  time  for  such  inquiries.  He  is  too 
busy  circumventing  disease,  facing  every 
Dew  outbreak,  shifting  his  position  as  the 
enemy  shifts  in  its  protean  multiplicity  of 
aspects.  The  active  philanthropist,  too, 
the  man  who  is  not  simply  a  spectator  but 
an  energetic  agent  in  the  great  battle  with 
vice  and  spiritual  evil,  —  that  evil  before 
which  the  idle  moralist  faints  and  can  do 
nothing  but  moan,  —  is  invariably  a  cheer- 
ful man.  This  seems  the  happy  conse- 
quence of  work,  both  in  the  physical  and 
moral  fields  of  labor.  The  leader  of  an 
army  in  active  service  has  no  time  to  be 
discouraged. 

This  is  no  doubt  the  reason  why  the 
medical  profession,  which  more  than  any 
other  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  mis- 
eries of  humanity,  should  have  so  little 
share  in  the  morbid  speculations  which 
are  so  common  among  us.  Notwithstand* 
ing  that  almost  inevitable  blunting  of  the 
perception.4  which  arises  from  constant 
contact  with  great  evils  and  the  perpetual 
sis;ht  of  suffering,  there  is  no  profession 
so  humane,  and  none  which  has  so  much 
toleration  for  even  the  follies  of  real  suf- 
ferers. When  the  ordinary  spectator  is 
disposed  to  be  impatient,  to  conclude  that 
complaint  is  exaggerated,  or  that  the  or- 
dinary rules  of  self-control  might  be  ex* 
ercised  with  advantage,  the  doctor  in  most 
cases  shows  a  sympathy,  an  attention  to 
the  wail  of  the  feeble,  a  toleration  which 
is  scarcely  conceivable.  It  is  he  who  in- 
vents expedients  for  meeting  an  incon- 
venience which  even  an  anxious  parent  is 
disposed  to  think  might  be  endured  with- 
out complaint.  The  strength  of  his  posi- 
tion is  that  he  is  not  called  upon  to  defend 
Providence  for  permitting  the  evil  he  com- 
bats, nor  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
its  moral  efifect  upon  the  patient.  Pain  is 
his  antagonist,  which  he  fights  without 
intermission,  whose  origin  he  has  no  lei- 
sure to  speculate  upon,  whose  energy 
takes  him  every  hour  of  his  day  to  con- 
front and  encounter.  It  may  be  that  he 
acquires  a  sort  of  respect  for  it  by  dint  of 
continual  fighting,  and  gets  to  like  a  good, 
honest,  deadly  disease,  which  calls  forth 
every  faculty  of  his  mind,  and  everything 
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he  knows  or  can  learn ;  but,  at  all  events, 
it  keeps  him  in  constant  exercise  and 
holds  every  faculty  in  full  strain. 

Sir  Robert  Christison,  the  records  of 
whose  life  are  just  now  being  given  to  the 
public  which  he  served  with  unfailing  en- 
ergy during  a  long  career,  carries  us  at 
once  into  this  busy,  thoughtful,  yet  prac- 
tical atmosphere  of  a  physician's  life,  so 
full  of  work  and  observation,  and  instanta- 
neous practical  adaptation  of  every  mental 
discovery.  His  autobiography  is  the  retro- 
spect of  a  man  who  has  not  yet  assumed 
the  more  or  less  pathetic  position  of  old 
age,  but  whom  it  still  amuses  as  well  as 
pleases  to  look  back  over  the  lines  of  a 
constantly  occupied  and  useful  life  to  the 
youthful  beginnings  which  were  in  com- 
plete harmony  with  its  after  results,  to 
the  gradually  growing  reputation  and  emi- 
nence secured  by  year  after  year  of  stren- 
uous work.  In  many  respects  Dr.  Chris- 
tison was  a  fortunate  man.  He  seems  to 
have  been  happy  in  retaining  the  friends 
and  colleagues  of  his  youth,  and  in  suffer- 
ing none  of  those  disruptions  of  locality 
and  connection  which  to  so  many  break 
life  into  chapters,  and  deprive  it  of  the 
advantages  of  continuity.  In  Edinburgh 
he  was  born,  and  there  nourished  and  won 
the  best  prizes  of  his  profession,  and  died 
full  of  years  and  honors.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  professor  in  Edinburgh  University  — 
he  himself  held  a  chair  there  for  more 
than  fifty  years.  His  life  was  thus  spent 
among  the  surroundings  in  which  he  had 
been  born,  in  habits  thoroughly  congenial 
and  familiar,  and  amid  circumstances,  nat- 
ural and  hereditary,  such  as  give  weight 
and  fitness  to  the  great  position  into  which 
he  grew.  It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  in 
one  way  the  advantages  of  such  a  natural 
beginning.  They  may  give  in  some  cases 
a  certain  narrowness  to  the  character,  a 
local  peculiarity  which  restrains  develop- 
ment; but  this  was  not  the  case  with  Dr. 
Christison  ;  and  from  every  other  point  of 
view  the  benefits  of  this  natural  consis- 
tency are  great.  The  man  who  is  so  en- 
tirely representative  of  the  place,  and  the 
place  which  so  fitly,  with  such  hereditary 
appropriateness,  enframes  the  man,  en- 
hance and  set  off  each  other.  The  admi- 
rable good  sense,  moderation,  and  reason- 
ableness of  the  great  doctor  take  a  certain 
glorifying  touch  of  the  picturesque  from 
this  congenial  background ;  he  is  the  nat- 
ural representative  of  a  culture  and  science 
which  have  always  carried,  so  to  speak,  a 
sprig  of  heather  in  their  learned  bonnet, 
and  been  of  Edinburgh  first,  and  after  of 
the  world. 
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The  account  which  Sir  Robert  gives  of 
his  reasons  for  writing  the  autobiography 
which  his  sons,  who  had  never  heard  any- 
thing of  its  existence,  found  **  written  in  a 
clear  and  beautiful  hand,  almost  without 
correction  or  erasure,  and  entirely  free 
from  blot  from  beginning  to  end,*'  is  very 
interesting  and  agreeable.  We  have  said 
that  there  is  hardly  anything  of  the  old 
man  in  the  point  of  view  of  the  autobiog- 
rapher.  Should  the  reader  happen  to  be 
an  idle  person,  unacquainted  with  the  re- 
laxation which  lies  in  a  change  of  work, 
he  will  perhaps  contemplate  with  surprise 
the  pleasure  and  sense  of  leisure  felt  by 
the  old  professor  and  physician  when  he 
takes  up  for  his  holiday  the  composition 
of  a  volume ;  but  the  student  and  labori- 
ous intellectual  workman  will  understand 
it  with  full  and  pleasant  sympathy, — a 
sympathy  all  the  more  deligntful  that  it  is 
but  seldom  called  forth. 

I  have  not  the  vanity  to  think  that  the  inci- 
dents of  my  life,  uneventful  as  it  has  t>een  to 
all  but  myself,  can  convey  either  encourage- 
ment, or  warning,  or  instruction  to  those  whom 
I  must  some  day  soon  leave  behind  me  in  this 
world.  But  having  lately  [23d  February,  187 1] 
entered  on  the  fiftieth  year  of  my  professor- 
ship, and  having  just  finished  my  University 
Lectures  for  the  season  with  a  week  of  fatiguing 
work,  I  find  I  require  relaxation  from  routine 
toil  in  my  professorial  and  professional  duties, 
as  well  as  from  a  very  unusual  amount  of  the 
turmoil  of  public  strife  in  this  turbulent  city 
during  the  last  six  months.  Could  I  as  easily 
reach  the  foot  of  a  Highland  mountain,  or  the 
shore  of  a  Highland  loch,  as  I  can  betake  my- 
self to  this  sheet  of  paper,  climbing  the  moun- 
tain and  rowing  on  the  loch  would  be  my 
choice  for  repose  and  refreshment.  I  must 
stick  to  town,  however,  for  sume  months 
longer,  before  earning  a  right  to  the  pleasures 
of  idleness;  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that 
there  may  be  complete  distraction  from  ordi- 
nary mental  pursuits,  as  well  as  the  relief 
always  derived  from  amusement,  in  thus  recall- 
ing something  of  what  I  have  done,  or  wit- 
nessed, |rom  a  position  of  some  little  promi- 
nence, in  which  I  was  placed  at  a  very  early 
age.  Moreover,  the  time  cannot  be  far  off 
when  the  duty  will  be  imposed  on  some  kind 
friend  of  furnishing  half  a  column  of  biog- 
raphy to  the  newspapers,  and  upon  some  Pres« 
ident  the  labor  of  an  obituary  sketch  for  his 
address  at  the  annual  opening  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Society ;  and  having  myself  felt  the  irk- 
someness  of  terreting  out  sound  information  in 
the  case  of  my  departed  friends  in  the  like  cir- 
cumstances, it  may  be  an  act  of  mercy  to  fur- 
nish my  future  biographer  with  facts  in  my 
own  case  from  the  fountain-head. 

The  early  incidents  thus  pleasantly  in- 
troduced are   not,  perhaps,  of   thrilling 


interest;  but  the  view  we  obtain    of  the 
vigorous  and  healthful  spirit  returoiD^  at 
seventy-four,  with  all  a  boy's  freshness,  to 
the  records  of  a  schoolboy's  life,  remtm- 
bering  the  playmates,  the  punish meots, 
the  successes,  even  the  copy  of    Latia 
verses,  '*a  novel  exercise,"  which  perhaps 
would  not  obtain  so  much  credit  at  Hton 
or  Harrow  as  it  seems  to  have  dooe  io 
Edinburgh,  —  is  altogether  a  pleasant  and 
enlivening  sight.     Dr.  Christison  came  of 
a  stalwart  race.     His  father,  professor  of 
Latin  in  Edinburgh,  was  **the  8troo^e2»t 
man  in  the  parish"  where  he  began  his 
career,  and  once  pursued  and  caught  suc- 
cessfully, OD  foot,  a  runaway  pony,  which 
had  bolted  with  his  son  when  a  child  on 
its  back.    Of  his  brothers,  one  becanie 
sheriff   substitute,  ao    office    highly   es- 
teemed in  Scotland,  in  Ayrshire ;  and  one 
for  fifty  years  held  the  modest  yet  not  on- 
dignified  position  of  parish  minister.     It 
was  thus  a  family  distributed  among  the 
higher  professions,  and  so  devoted,  each 
in  his  own  place,  to  the  service  of   his 
country,  after  a  fashion  less  general  now- 
adays, when  lx)th  Church  and  State  have 
sufi^red  changes  in  Scotland  as  elsewhere. 
The   mother,  who  was  **a  first-rate  do- 
mestic administrator;"  the  father,  ** per- 
petually   succumbing    to    indiscrimiaate 
charity,"  unable  to  resist  the  prayer  of  a 
beggar,  —  give  us  a  glimpse  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  household,  which  was  kept  in 
good  order  by  the  domestic  administrator, 
**  not  without  an  occasional  knock  or  two  * 
of  the  summary  wholesome  discipline,  so 
much  simpler  than  the  elatxirate  mental 
tortures  to  which  children  are  now  sub- 
jected, which   was   paramount   io    those 
days.     Dr.  Christison  had  the  usual  little 
band  of  distinguished  men  as  his  school- 
fellows, small  as  they  must  always  be 
among  the  flood  of  the  unremarkable,  iMt 
showing  well,  the  successful  half  dozen, 
half  a  century  later:  Sir  James  Mathesos« 
the  great  China  merchant.  Lord  Marjori- 
banks.  Sir  David   Dundas,  and  two  or 
three   more.    *'lt  is  a  coromoo  saying,** 
he  tells  us,  with  a  delightful  local  phrase- 
ology, which  will  at  once  commend  itsdf 
to  the  intelligent  reader,  ^that  a  man's 
place  in  society  does  not  often  fall  accord- 
ing to  his  place  at  school  —  that  boobies 
may  make  a  figure,  and  duxes  none,  os 
the  stage  of  life.    This  ootion  may  be  a 
solace  to  tK>obies  and  their  parents,  but  I 
am  convinced  it  is  a  fatal  mistake.**    It 
scarcely  seems  necessary  to  explain  thit 
**  booby "  is  the  name  given,  or  wbick 
used  to  be  given,  in  Scotland  to  the  dreary 
lingerer  at  the  bottom  of  the  dassi  tf 
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*'dux*'  was  its  tnurnphaot  leader.  We 
may  be  sure  that  Robert  ChristisoD  was 
never  booby  oo  those  somewhat  riotous 
but  vi<£orous  beeches,  where  the  tawse 
was  still  the  living  iDstrument  of  punish- 
ment.  "  If  he  was  Latin  dux,"  says  the 
doctor,  with  the  liveliest  reality  of  feeling, 
speaking  of  an  unforgotten  rival,  who  had 
made  ungenerous  suggestions,  sixty  vears 
before,  about  the  professor's  son,  **  I  was 
Greek  dux.**  Of  his  stories  of  the  High 
School  at  this  period  we  will  quote  but 
one.  The  well-known  Professor  Pillans, 
then  on  his  promotion,  had  been  appointed 
rector,  in  succession  to  an  eccentric  old 
man,  under  whom  the  boys  had  learned 
various  evil  ways.  The  new  master  bad 
been  obliged  to  resort  to  what  the  doctor 
calls  the  summum  suppiicium  of  the 
school,  which  cast  awe  upon  all  the 
urchins  looking  on  breathless  —  a  result 
which  probably  would  not  have  happened 
at  Eton. 

Pillans  bad  achieved  a  victory;  but  there 
was  still  one  remaining  trick  for  him  to  dis- 
cover and  quash.  He  bad  not  yet  used  the 
**taws"  in. the  ordinary  way,  but  soon  found  a 
suitable  occasion.  Fraser  had  taught  us  that 
masters  were  apt  to  be  sometimes  too  severe 
with  their  punishments,  and  therefore  author* 
ized  us  to  count  his  "palmies,"  and  to  call  out 
when  we  thought  the  culprit  had  enough. 
Accordingly,  when  Pillans  inflicted  the  first 
whack,  the  whole  class,  on  every  side  around 
him,  sung  out  **  One  I "  Pillans,  much  startled, 
looked  round  and  round  with  a  threaten- 
ing air,  but  took  no  other  notice.  The  class 
went  on  —  **Two  —  Three  —  Four,"  and  now 
added,  '*  That's  enough  l^that's  enough  !  that's 
enough !  '*  Pillans,  however,  went  on  with 
five  — six,  and  then  stopped.  The  same  morn- 
ing there  arose  a  second  occasion  for  the 
tawse ;  but  he  put  off  execution  till  the  after- 
noon. Before  commencing,  he  promised  us 
the  classical  punishment  of  decimation,  if  we 
should  repeat  the  morning's  offence.  But 
decimation  leaves  many  chances  of  escapee,  and 
had  no  terrors  for  us.  Again,  at  the  first 
stroke,  the  whole  class  shouted  **  One  I "  Pil- 
lans, highly  incensed,  vowed  repetition  of  the 
summum  suppiicium^  the  horrors  of  which 
were  fresh  in  our  recollection.  At  the  second 
stroke,  one  single  voice  only  —  that  of  a  class- 
favorite  and  well-behaved  ooy,  Arthur  Welsh, 
son  of  Welsh  of  Collin — shouted  out  the 
numeral  '*  Two  1 "  A  momentary  pause  and 
pang  of  distress  was  followed  by  a  universal 
shout  of  laughter,  to  which  Pillans  joined  his 
quiet  smile,  —  taking,  with  great  tact,  no  fur- 
ther notice. 

Dr.  Christison  pauses  in  his  description 
of  his  school  to  add  a  curious  argument  in 
favor  of  classical  training,  ^  one  which 
would  not,  we  fear,  strike  any  one  as  very 
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conclusive  now,  since  it  refers  to  a  time 
when  the  age  spent  at  school  was  that 
between  eight  and  fifteen,  but  which  yet, 
without  this  limitation,  may  weigh  on  be- 
half of  those,  at  least,  whose  brains  are 
not  of  a  versatile  and  all-embracing  char- 
acter.   ••  Tuition,"  he  says,  — 

Tuition,  following  nature's  indication,  should 
be  directed  not  so  anxiously  to  fill  the  too 
youthful  mind  with  knowledge,  as  to  develop 
and  strengthen  its  powers,  —  to  train  and  not 
to  cram  it.  But  the  mind  is  not  to  be  trained 
to  accuracy,  endurance,  and  depth,  by  the  hasty 
cultivation  of  a  great  variety  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences. That  method  can  teach  only  superficial 
thinking.  The  mind  must  be  exercised  with 
perseverance  on  a  few  subjects  only,  —  which 
must,  of  course,  be  well  chosen.  And  what 
choice  can  be  more  apt  than  the  study  of  the 
languages  and  literature  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome?  Of  all  the  studies  suitable  for  boy- 
hood, there  is  no  other,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
which  is  so  likely  to  strengthen  the  memory, 
attention,  imagination,  and  judgment.  There 
is  none  so  capable  of  attaining  that  object,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  attractive, — or  so  certain 
to  instil  taste,  morality,  patriotism,  and  other 
virtues, — or  so  useful  for  imperceptibly  infus- 
ing an  accurate  and  ready  use  of  the  English 
language,  —  or  so  indispensable  as  the  ground- 
work for  the  acquisition  of  foreign  modern 
tongues.  Therefore  I  say  in  187 1,  up  with 
Latin  and  Greek  for  boys,  and  down  with 
George  Combe.  Leave  other  weighty  matters 
till  a  later  age,  when  greater  maturity  of  intel- 
lect, and  previous  classical  training,  will  ren- 
der other  knowledge  much  more  easy  of  pur- 
suit. 

This  opinion  refers  entirely  to  the  boys 
at  the  High  School,  and  Dr.  Christison 
speaks  of  himself  as  having  gone  on  dur- 
ing the  next  six  years  to  a  very  much  ex- 
tended course,  ending  in  '*so  much  of  the 
practice  of  physic  as  enabled  me  at  the 
age  of  twenty  to  undertake  with  some 
sense  of  security  the  duties  of  resident 
medical  officer  in  the  royal  infirmary." 
In  England,  at  the  present  time,  a  young 
man  of  twenty  has  but  just  left  his  public 
school,  and  is  a  freshman  at  the  univer- 
sity ;  where,  if  he  wants  to  take  the  highest 
honors,  be  will  continue  studies  more  or 
less  of  the  same  description  as  those  which 
have  occupied  him  at  school.  England 
is,  we  believe,  the  only  country  in  the 
world  where  this  course  is  persisted  in, 
and  where  young  men  emerge  from  their 
colleges  at  twenty-three  or  so,  as  yet 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  special 
training  of  the  professions  which  are  to 
provide  them  with  a  living. 

Dr.  Christison  has  a  great  many  stories 
to  tell  of  his  class-fellows  and  professors, 
some  of  them  full  of  humor,  some  a  little 
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too  medical,  perhaps,  to  be  attractive  to 
the  ordinary  reader.  The  sketches  which 
he  gives  of  the  notable  men  of  the  time 
are  wonderfully  clear  and  vivid,  though  in 
many  cases  the  objects  have  so  long  dis- 
appeared, that  to  quote  the  terse  little  de- 
scription  in  which  our  author  sets  them, 
would  convey  but  little  enlightenment. 
There  is  one  ludicrous  if  slightly  profane 
incident  of  after-dinner  speechifying, 
which  we  may  permit  ourselves  to  quote. 
The  reader  must  fill  in  the  scene  with  the 
background  of  vigorous  young  doctors 
and  budding  leaders  of  science,  a  little 
rough  perhaps  among  themselves  in  the 
exuberance  of  youth  and  intimacy.  The 
occasion  was  one  which  excited  them  all, 
being  the  institution  of  the  Observatory 
on  the  Calton  Hill,  a  great  event  in  the 
scientific  history  of  the  moment.  Pro* 
fessor  Playfair  was  in  the  chair,  and 
closely  watched  by  the  younger  portion  of 
his  hearers,  who  were  aware  of  a  great 
tendency  he  had  to  ** stick  to  the  paper" 
in  his  university  lectures,  and  unwilling- 
ness to  deliver  himself  to  the  dangers  of 
impromptu  speech.  Perhaps  it  was  with 
a  malicious  desire  to  test  the  professor's 
powers,  that  some  of  the  hearers  suggested 
to  a  certain  **  Colonel  Smith,  command- 
ing the  artillery  of  the  district,"  to  pro- 
pose Playfair's  health.  This  warrior  was 
unaccustomed  to  public  speaking,  and 
performed  his  duty  in  the  following  des- 
perate way :  — 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  I  have  the  honor  to 
propose  a  toast,  which  I  am  sure  you  will  all 
DC  delighted  to  drink.  This  is  the  health  of  our 
most  distinguished  chairman,  Professor  Play- 
fair.  (Prolonged  applause.)  Professor  Play- 
fair,  gentlemen,  is  a  man  —  is  a  man  — gentle- 
men, Professor  Playfair  —  Professor  Playfair, 
gentlemen  —  I  say,  gentlemen.  Professor  Play- 
fair is  a  man  who  —  a  man  —  Professor  Playfair 
is  a  man,  gentlemen^ is  a  man  who  —  who  — 
who  —  I  say  again,  gentlemen.  Professor  Play- 
fair— By  God,  gentlemen,  Professor  Play- 
fair is  a  man  to  go  even  to  hell  with  I  " 

A  short  pause  of  horror,  a  universal  peal  of 
laughter,  and  a  round  of  hearty  applause,  suc- 
cessively followed  this  unprecedented  harangue. 
Then  came  a  silence  of  deep  curiosity  to  know 
how  Playfair  would  take  it  up.  But  Playfair 
had  been  fairly  roused,  and  was  not  taken 
aback.  *'Gentlemai^*' he  replied, 'M  have  to 
thank  you  very  much  for  your  cordial  concur- 
rence in  the  toast  which  you  have  paid  me  the 
compliment  of  drinking.  But  I  know  not 
where  to  find  words  adequate  to  express  the 
acknowledgments  due  from  me  to  the  gallant 
Colonel  for  the  very  uncommon  proof  be  has 
given  of  his  regard  and  affection  for  me.  We 
have  heard  of  many  instances  in  history  of 
great  attachment  between  friend  and  friend. 


But  the  gallant  officer  has  surpassed  them  tXL 
For,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  man,  since  the  days  of  Pylades 
and  Orestes,  having  been  willing  to  accompany 
his  friend  —  to  the  place  which  he  has  men- 
tioned." 

Dr.  Christison*a  progress  through  his 
studies  is  recorded  with  all  the  cheerful 
good  sense  of  bis  character.  He  had  at 
first  wished  to  be  an  engineer,  but  that 
was  a  profession  then  but  little  encourag- 
ing to  the  novice,  or  rather  to  the  father 
of  the  novice,  being  still  io  its  heroic 
stage,  concerned  with  lighthouses,  and 
bridges,  and  breakwaters,  not  yet  entered 
upon  the  gainful  way  of  railways,  nor 
offering  fortune.  Sir  Robert,  however, 
found  in  his  after  life  as  a  physician  that 
his  engineering  instincts  were  more  than 
once  very  useful  to  him.  He  began  his 
special  medical  studies  with  something 
of  the  reluctance  which  so  many  students 
of  medicine  feel  towards  the  terrible 
demonstrations  necessary  for  their  pro- 
fession —  a  reluctance  and  disgust  which 
some  never  fully  surmount.  **My  earli- 
est recollection  of  my  new  existence  is  of 
horror  at  beholding  from  a  short  distance, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  a  dead 
human  being,  and  of  an  anxious  longing 
for  the  close  of  the  doctor's  first  lecture." 
But  we  soon  find  him  enjoying  a  profes* 
sional  joke,  and,  what  is  still  more  won- 
derful, entering,  not  without  relish,  into 
the  horrible  nocturnal  adventures  of  the 
resurrectionist,  —  adventures  to  which 
their  risk,  and  the  mixture  of  horror  and 
daring,  gave  a  sort  of  charm,  wonderful 
though  it  seems  to  realize  it.  There  were 
other  and  more  wholesome  hours  to 
sweeten  the  early  drudgery  —  fresh  morn- 
ings at  the  Physic  Garden,  where  Dr. 
Rutherford,  the  uncle  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
lectured  among  the  early  dews  in  a  beau- 
tiful style,  with  **  pronunciation  fine  and 
scarcely  Scotch,"  and  many  a  little  char- 
acteristic which  might  have  promoted  him 
to  a  place  in  the  gallery  of  fiction  had 
Scott  ever  wanted  a  botanical  professor  — 
and  gay  evenings,  half  pleasure  half  sci- 
ence, among  the  chemical  retorts  and 
dangerous  essences  with  which  the  young- 
sters repeated  the  experiments  of  the 
laboratory  with  modifications  and  addi- 
tions of  their  own. 

This  hearty  youthful  life,  full  of  inter- 
est and  activity,  with  that  foundation  of 
the  practical  in  all  its  studies  which  makes 
a  medical  education  different  from  every 
other,  and  adds  even  to  the  most  intellec- 
tual a  moderating  influence  of  fact  and 
substance,  keeping  down  the  fancy  and 
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chasing  all  fumes  of  visionary  excitement 
IroiTi  the  brain,  is  placed  before  us  with 
the  brightness  of  reality.  The  sharers  of 
this  life  and  its  teachers  stand  all  clearly 
out  in  the  honest  daylight,  a  world  of  busy 
laen,  each  individual,  yet  all  absorbed  in 
the  teaching,  observations,  and  experi 
meote  of  an  ever  progressing  real  work, 
singularly  different  and  distinct  from  those 
many  records  of  student  life  which  the 
vaguer  arts  have  placed  before  us.  The 
young  literary  men,  the  poets,  the  philos- 
ophers, children  of  fancy,  wear  their  rue 
with  a  difference.  Their  Imgerings  over 
books  and  thoughts,  their  many  illusions 
in  respect  to  the  power  and  place  of  litera- 
ture, and  their  own  gifts  and  possible 
achievements,  their  endless  talk  and  in- 
tercommunion,  the  vapors  of  their  morn- 
ing dreams,  find  no  balance  in  the  doc- 
tor's story  of  all  he  heard  and  did,  and 
strenuously  strove  to  find  out  and  know 
In  the  days  when  he  was  young  like  them. 
Sir  Walter  himself  was  about  Edinburgh 
streets  at  this  time;  his  romances  were 
coming  out  one  by  one,  giving  each  a 
thrill  of  excitement  which  ran  through  the 
world.  Christopher  North  was  at  the 
height  of  his  career.  Lockhart  on  one 
side,  Jeffrey  and  all  his  men  on  the  other, 
were  still  there,  to  our  imagination,  filling 
up  the  old  town.  When  we  look  to  the 
literary  history  of  the  time,  we  feel  as  if 
there  could  be  no  room  for  other  inter- 
ests, —  as  if  it  would  be  impossible  to  live 
within  the  narrow  boundaries  of  the  old 
city  without  being  affected  by  one  or 
other  of  the  bands  of  writers  whose  rush 
and  lively  encounter,  and  the  glitter  of 
their  arms  and  the  sound  of  their  tilting, 
have  left  echoes  down  to  our  own  time; 
or  to  remain  unconscious  of  the  para- 
mount influence  of  that  noble  serene  gen- 
ius which  by  itself  filled  Edinburgh  and 
made  it  illustrious.  But  the  world  is 
broader,  more  independent  than  we  think ; 
and  here,  it  is  apparent,  was  another  sec- 
tion of  life  as  vivacious,  as  full  of  keen  in- 
tellectual vitality,  pursuing  learning  upon 
the  same  oatmeal,  yet  scarcely  touched  by 
that  flood  and  'fulness  of  literary  inspira- 
tion which  seems  to  us  to  fill  up  all  the 
available  space.  Dr.  Christison  has  a 
page  of  two  of  admiration  for  Wilson, 
whose  connection  with  the  university 
makes  it  difficult  to  leave  him  out  from 
the  group  of  professors ;  but  he  has  not  a 
word  for  any  of  his  other  great  contem- 
poraries. His  mind  is  full  of  other  things  ; 
his  own  comrades,  too,  were  some  of  them, 
men  of  genius,  and  many  full  of  ability 
and  power.    They  had  ends  more  tangi- 
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ble  set  before  them  than  those  pursued 
by  the  brethren  of  the  pen.  Their  intel- 
lectual development  took  another  turn. 
So  far  as  we  can  see  from  the  physician's 
record,  they  were  almost  entirely  unaf- 
fected by  that  which  seems  to  us  by  far 
the  greatest  influence  of  the  time.  This 
is  confusing  at  first  —  but  afterwards, 
when  we  think  of  it,  throws  a  whimsical 
light  upon  the  peculiarities  of  humanity, 
and  gives  us  a  sense  of  the  wealth  and 
variety  of  human  thought  and  pursuits, 
and  the  breadth  of  nature,  which  is  satis- 
factory, and,  on  the  whole,  comfortable. 
The  sturdy  mother  does  not  put  all  her 
eggs  in  one  basket.  She  has  force  enough 
to  run  in  all  the  channels  of  work  and  life, 
and  does  not,  as  we  sometimes  think,  con- 
centrate in  one  branch  of  achievement  all 
her  powers  of  operation.  It  is  more  in^ 
teresiing  to  see  how  busy  the  young  men 
were  in  the  medical  schools,  how  little 
attention  they  had  to  give  to  any  theories 
but  their  own,  and  how  they  concentrated 
themselves  upon  the  problems  of  their 
profession  with  but  a  secondary  attention 
for  anything  else,  than  if  they  had  all  been 
turned  towards  the  ways  of  the  Muses. 
They  had  a  fever  to  occupy  them  just 
then,  which  was  of  more  interest  than  the 
Waverley  novels  —  a  fine  original  type, 
not  the  fatal  typhus,  nor  yet  the  new- 
fangled, only  half-identified  typhoid  of  our 
time,  but  an  independent  Edinburgh  vari- 
ety, which,  as  Dr.  Christison  describes  it, 
was  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  and  pictur- 
esque form  of  disease  —  just  the  kind  of 
fever  which  would  tell  well  in  fiction,  and 
one  of  which,  unless  he  had  all  the  worse 
luck,  the  patient  was  almost  certain  to 
recover. 

The  description  of  this  epidemic,  with 
its  well-defined  symptoms  —  the  high  fever 
which  ran  its  course,  and  then  disap- 
peared of  its  own  accord  in  the  sudden 
and  profuse  perspiration  which  was  na- 
ture's remedy,  with  the  almost  certainty 
of  recurring  again  in  lessened  violence, 
and  disappearing  finally  in  the  same  sim- 
ple way  —  is  given  with  the  most  lucid 
force,  emphasized  as  it  is  by  young  Chris- 
tison's  practical  experiences  as  a  patient 
as  well  as  doctor.  He  makes  this  disease 
the  occasion  for  a  discussion  of  the  old 
practice  of  blood-letting,  which  has  been 
so  entirely  abandoqed  in  modern  practice, 
and  of  which  there  is  now  so  general  a 
terror.  Dr.  Christison,  however,  does  not 
agree  in  the  sweeping  condemnation  of 
this  manner  of  treatment  which  has  be- 
come a  tenet  with  the  present  generation. 
He  says  simply  that  the  type  of  disease 
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has  changed.  That  it  does  so  change  is 
one  of  the  most  curious  and  the  least  con- 
testable of  facts.  It  seems  scarcely  too 
much  10  say  that  there  is  a  fashion  in  dis* 
ease  as  there  is  in  dress.  Who  ever  hears 
now  of  influenza  which  used  to  pass  like  a 
wave  over  the  population,  and  take  all 
strength  and  savor  out  of  a  host  of  suffer- 
ers without  any  apparent  cause  ?  or  who 
had  ever  heard  then  of  the  blood-poisoning 
which  nowadays  seem  to  lie  at  the  bottom 
of  every  fatal  complaint?  Perhaps  we 
will  be  told  that  the  insidious  influenza 
was  but  another  form  of  the  same  thing. 
Dr.  Chriatison  quotes  from  Professor 
Gregory  a  curious,  almost  amusing  ac- 
count of  the  undermining  power  of  that 
antiquated  malady  as  affecting  no  less  a 
subject  than  the  British  fleet:  — 

"The  most  remarkable  instance  I  have  heard 
of  its  rapid  progress  occurred  in  our  fleet, 
which  was  watching  the  Dutch  ships  in  the 
Texel.  I  received  the  whole  account  from  the 
lieutenant  of  a  64-gun  ship,  which  was  one  of 
the  British  fleet.  The  whole  fleet  was  in  ex- 
cellent health  and  spirits,  when  a  cutter  arrived 
from  the  Admiralty,  and  the  signal  was  given 
for  an  officer  from  each  ship.  An  officer  was 
accordingly  sent,  with  a  boat's  crew,  from 
every  vessel,  and  returned  with  orders,  carry- 
ing with  them  also,  however,  the  influenza. 
In  the  lieutenant's  ship,  whose  crew  consisted 
of  525  men,  he  was  one  of  two  who  alone 
escaped  it,  and  the  other  ships  scarcely  fared 
better.  Very  early  one  morning  the  look-out 
frigates  gave  the  signal  for  a  fleet  in  sight. 
The  seamen  immediately  sprang  to  quarters 
with  alacrity,  and  the  fleet  was  cleared  for 
action,  for  the  Dutchmen  were  as  numerous 
and  as  strong  as  they,  and  would  naturally  seize 
the  favorable  opportunity  when  their  antago- 
nists were  scarcely  able  to  oppose  them.  This 
state  of  courage  and  activity  continued  for  a 
short  while.  But  the  men  soon  began  to  drop 
down  beside  their  guns,  completely  exhausted ; 
and  the  officers,  themselves  hardly  able  to 
stand,  found,  on  making  their  rounds,  the  sea- 
men lying  extended  on  the  deck,  with  their 
heads  resting  on  the  guns  which  they  had  to 
defend.  As  the  day  dawned,  the  supposed 
enemy  drew  near,  and  was  discovered  to  be  an 
innocent  fleet  of  British  merchantmen  under 
convoy  from  the  Baltic  Although  the  help- 
less state  of  the  British  fleet  was  well  known 
in  Holland,  no  attempt  was  made  to  molest 
them,  and  for  a  very  good  reason,  for  the 
Dutchmen  were  in  no  better  plight  them- 
selves. The  state  of  feebleness  brought  on  by 
that  epidemic  was  most  extraordinary,  and  fre- 
quently formed  the  first  symptom  of  its  inva- 
sion. Many  a  stout  young  soldier,  when  he 
went  to  parade  in  complete  health,  dropped 
down  suddenly  in  the  ranks  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect exhaustion.  The  epidemic  raged  most 
violently  in  July,  the  season  of  haymaking; 
and  I  have  been  told  of  the  haymakers  attempt- 
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ing  to  struggle  with  their  sense  of  fatigue,  but 
being  obliged  in  a  few  minutes  to  lay  down 
their  scythes  and  stretch  themselves  on  the 
field." 

The  fever,  however,  is  a  subject  to 
which  our  doctor  returns  more  than  once 
with  a  certain  whimsical  sense  of  owner- 
ship. The  epidemic  seems  to  have  brokea 
out  twice  in  Edinburgh,  io  1817 — when 
Chriatison  was  called  to  replace  io  the  in- 
firmary a  comrade  attacked  by  it,  and  thus 
began  his  professional  career,  although  he 
too  very  soon  succumbed  to  the  infection 
—  and  again  in  1827.  On  both  these  oc- 
casions the  Scotch  doctors  bled  tbcir 
patients  as  freely  as  Italiao  doctors  have 
the  credit  of  doing  now  —  with,  our  pbyni- 
cian  believes,  excellent  effect.  **  It  gave 
great  relief  for  some  hours,  and  often 
broke  the  force  of  the  fever  permanently," 
he  says.  "...  It  is  in  vain  for  recent  au- 
thors on  fever,  who  never  saw  it  with  its 
early  characters,  to  say  that  blood-letting 
was  a  fashionable  error,  and  the  doctrine 
of  change  of  type  a  mere  apology  to  cover 
it.  I  have  produced  evidence,  which  no 
opponent  has  ever  attempted  to  shake, 
that  in  1833  I  recognized  the  change  of 
type  before  adopting  the  change  of  treat- 
ment." 

But  at  all  events,  there  is  no  ground  for  the 
modern  notion,  that  permanent  damage  was 
done  to  the  constitution  by  the  free  shedding 
of  blood  in  those  fevers.  Convalescence  wrnt 
on  as  quickly,  and  was  concluded  as  thorooghiy, 
in  those  who  were  bled  as  in  those  who  were 
not  so  treated.  My  companions  in  the  end 
suffered  nothing.  As  for  myself,  I  was  bled 
first  to  30  ounces  and  next  day  to  20  ounces  in 
my  first  fever ;  to  24  ounces  in  my  second ;  and 
again  to  24  ounces  in  my  third,  —  ail  in  the 
course  of  eighteen  months.  But  my  constitu- 
tional vigor  was  not  in  any  degree  impaired, 
so  far  as  I  could  discover.  I  retained  the  same 
strength,  swiftness,  and  endurance  in  all  exer- 
cises as  before  my  fevers ;  and  I  had  00  reason 
to  complain  of  any  falling  off  in  vigor  or  stead- 
iness in  any  mental  pursuit. 

The  medical  attendants  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Infirmary  seem  to  have  suffered 
greatly  from  what  Dr.  Christison  calls 
**  this  interesting  epidemic."  Among 
twelve  of  them,  seventeen  cases  occurred 
io  two  years,  some  having  it  twice,  Chris- 
tison himself  three  times,  and  manfully 
making  notes  all  through,  of  his  sensa- 
tions, for  the  good  of  the  other  patients. 
It  is  good  indeed  to  hear  of  the  in  erest 
taken  in  their  work  by  these  jroun^  men, 
who  were  not  in  any  way  unlike  oil  ers  ol 
their  age  in  their  tastes  and  inclin  tioo^ 
Besides  their   hard  daily  work,  it 
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agreed  among  them  that  when  any  one 
was  oat  late  at  any  social  .entertainment, 
he  should  on  his  return  to  the  hospital 
make  a  round  thrdugh  all  the  wards  to 
see  that  everything  was  going  on  well, 
and  all  the  nurses  at  their  posts.  One 
can  imagine  circumstances  in  which  the 
apparition  of  a  young  fellow,  fresh  from  a 
convivial  party,  bursting  in  in  the  small 
hours,  would  have  been  but  a  doubtful 
advantage  in  the  stillness  of  the  hospital 
wards,  when  all  that  could  sleep  must 
have  been  wrapped  in  repose;  and  Edin- 
burgh in  the  beginning  of  the  century  was 
not  a  pattern  city.  But  dissipation  could 
scarcely  coexist  with  such  a  rule,  and 
everything  indicates  that  the  young  doc- 
tors were  as  devoted  to  the  service  of 
humanity  as  it  is  possible  for  fallible  hu- 
man creatures  to  be.  They  preserved 
their  health  and  abundant  spirits  by  High- 
land expeditions,  the  records  of  which  are 
certainly  not  new,  and  can  scarcely  be 
called  very  entertaining,  but  which  yet 
give  us  a  glimpse  of  the  Highlands  as 
they  were,  when  tourists  were  few,  and 
there  was  as  yet  but  little  departure  from 
the  habitual  tranquillity  of  the  mountains 
and  glens  on  their  behalf.  We  are  sorry 
to  say  that  Dr.  Christison's  occasional 
indications  of  rustic  habits  are  not  very 
delightful.  Whiskey  is  in  the  foreground 
in  many  such  scenes ;  and  a  chosen  group 
or  two  assembled  in  a  parish  where  the 
solemnities  of  the  Sacrament  are  in  prog- 
ress, remind  us  more  than  we  could  have 
wished  of  the  orgies  of  Burns's  "Holy 
Fair.*'  It  is  more  agreeable  to  hear  of 
the  entertainment  afforded  at  the  farm- 
house of  Ardcheanacrochan,  where  **  the 
intelligent  farmer  Mr.  Stewart"  received 
visitors  as  a  Highland  chieftain  might 
have  done,  at  his  own  table,  although  the 
departing  guests  were  supposed  to  leave 
upon  the  board  where  they  had  dined  an 
equivalent,  '*just  as  some  patients  do," 
says  Dr.  Christison  —  always  professional 
—  *'when  quitting  the  physician's  consult- 
ing-room."  Most  people  know  the  cas- 
tellated mansion,  with  charges  not  out  of 
proportion  to  its  grandeur,  which  now 
guards  the  defile  of  the  Trossachs  at  the 
same  spot,  and  bears  the  same  seven- 
leagued  name. 

If  these  simple  travels  formed  a  delight- 
ful relaxation  for  the  young  doctors,  an 
excitement  of  a  very  difiEerent  kind  was 
in  their  professional  life  —  one  which 
makes  us  shudder,  yet  which  did  not  hor- 
rify them.  Terrible,  indeed,  must  be  the 
drawback  which  will  neutralize  all  pleas- 
ure in  a  dangerous  adventure,  and  make 
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a  midnight  raid  with  the  risk  of  being 
shot  at  altogether  without  pleasure  to 
young  men  of  high  spirit,  and  conscience 
somewhat  blunted  by  the  necessities  of 
their  profession.  Dr.  Christison  does  not 
seem  himself  to  have  had  any  share  in 
the  excitements  of  resurrection  men,  but 
his  stories,  drawn  from  companions  who 
'*had  so  great  a  passion  for  adventure" 
as  to  take  delight  in  these  ghastly  ex- 
ploits, are  as  vivid  as  if  he  had  shared 
them.  Sometimes  there  was  almost  a 
6ght  over  the  terrible  booty,  one  party 
claiming  a  grave,  which  another  all  but 
carried  by  storm,  not  without  defiances 
and  threats,  and  even  pistols  presented, 
which,  however,  no  one  dared  to  fire,  to 
call  forth  upon  themselves  the  fury  of  the 
outraged  village  and  its  band  (though  tim- 
id) of  churchyard  watchers.  There  may 
still  be  ^een  in  some  Scotch  churchyards 
the  little  watchhouse  built  for  the  shelter 
of  the  nightly  guardians;  and  we  have 
ourselves  heard  a  piteous  narrative  from 
the  lips  of  a  bereaved  mother  of  how  she 
looked  out  at  night  from  her  window,  and 
took  a  little  forlorn  comfort  to  see  through 
her  tears  the  light  burning  in  the  midst 
of  the  darkness,  which  proved  that  the 
fathers  of  the  village  in  their  turns  were 
keeping  watch  over  the  enclosure  in  which 
her  dead  children  lay.  There  is  some- 
thing hideous  in  the  thought;  and  won- 
derful is  the  suggestion  that  the  hair- 
breadth escape,  the  wild  rush  through  the 
dark  country  roads,  the  excitement  of  the 
danger,  and  gratification  of  success,  made 
these  nocturnal  expeditions  amusing  to 
the  medical  adventurers,  notwithstanding 
the  ghastly  character  of  their  errand  and 
their  booty.  The  following  scene  gives  a 
glimpse  of  one  such  adventure,  from  their 
point  of  view :  — 

In  the  lonely  churchyards  [says  the  narrator] 
the  watchmen  were  apt  to  be  inefficient  through 
cowardice.  William  Cameron  met  with  the 
following  exciting  illustration  of  this.  He 
went,  with  the  necessary  corps  dUlite^  to  a 
lonely  churchyard  seven  miles  from  town, 
separated  from  the  highway  bv  a  hedge,  a  hol- 
low grass  field,  and  the  churchyard  wall.  On 
arriving  at  the  place,  they  observed  light  issu- 
ing from  the  vestry  window.  A  scout  was 
therefore  sent  across  the  field  to  reconnoitre. 
His  companions,  by  the  light  of  a  young  moon, 
could  see  him  crawl  across  the  grass,  and 
stealthily  raise  his  head  over  the  wall,  when 
the  vestrv  door  opened,  a  man  stepped  out  in 
the  brignt  light,  a  shot  went  oft,  the  scout 
dropped  down  motionless  at  the  foot  of  the 
wall,  and  the  shooter  retired  within  the  vestr)*, 
and  shut  the  door.  A  cloud  obscuring  the 
moon,  prevented  Cameron  from  recognizing 
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the  state  of  matters.  A  cotisultation  was  held 
at  the  hedge  whether  their  comrade  should  be 
succored ;  and  a  second  scout  was  about  to 
proceed  towards  him,  when  he  appeared  at  the 
other  side  of  the  hedge,  laughing  at  the  issue 
of  his  adventure,  and  explaining  that  he  had 
merely  ducked  down  to  hide  himself  when  the 
watchman  stepped  forth  to  fire  into  vacuity. 
They  then  remained  quiet  for  half  an  hour, 
when  the  same  farce  of  firing  was  repeated,  to 
frighten  away  depredators,  and  satisfy  the  i 
parish  that  watch  was  faithfully  kept.  Taking , 
advantage  of  the  discovery  that  the  church- 
yard was  never  patrolled,  the  spoilers  entered 
It  during  an  interval  between  the  alarms ;  and 
as  their  object  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the 
church  from  the  vestry,  they  carried  on  their 
operations,  with  a  short  interruption  as  firing- 
time  came  round,  completed  their  work,  and 
decamped  with  their  plunder. 

The  still  deeper  horrors  of  the  Burke 
and  Hare  murders  brought  the  whole 
dreadful  system  to  an  eod,  iu  the  univer- 
sal outcry  of  horror  and  dismay  with  which 
its  revelation  was  received.  Nothing, 
perhaps,  in  modern  times  sent  so  wild  a 
thrill  of  alarm  and  consternation  through 
the  whole  country.  Dr.  Christison  him- 
self had  the  task  of  examining  the  body 
of  the  victim  through  which  the  discovery 
was  made,  and  his  description  makes  it 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  anatomist, 
whose  dreadful  wants  were  supplied  in 
this  way,  could  have  been  innocent  of  all 
knowledge  of  how  his  subjects  were  sup- 
plied. The  inconceivable  indifference 
which  could  blind  a  man's  eyes  in  his  own 
interest,  even  to  such  a  possibility,  is  one 
of  the  most  appalling  suggestions  that 
could  well  be  made.  Absolute  consent  to 
the  process  would  almost  be  less  horrible. 
Dr.  Christison  does  not  attempt  to  defend 
the  memory  of  Dr.  Knox,  though  he  thinks 
it  is  **  absurd  to  charge  him  with  anything 
more  than  blamable  carelessness."  The 
general  condemnation,  however,  was  much 
more  decided  in  its  expression.  The  com- 
mon intelligence  could  not  comprehend 
how  it  was  that  a  skilled  investigator  into 
the  secrets  of  the  human  frame  could  have 
been  blind  to  the  fact  that  one  after  an- 
other had  come  to  an  untimely  and  unac- 
countable end;  and  it  might  well  have 
been  added  that  the  investigation  could 
not  be  worth  much  which  left  such  a  hor- 
rible possibility  undiscovered.  Vengeance 
followed  sure  and  speedy ;  and  it  is  with 
a  feeling  of  remorseless  satisfaction  that 
we  read  of  the  miserable  depths  into  which 
the  great  anatomist  fell :  — 

He  never  recovered  in  Edinburgh  society 
from  the  stigma  which  thus  attached  to  him. 
His  talent  as  a  lecturer  kept  his  class-room 


crowded  as  usual,  but  only  for  a  few  yem. 
The  numbers  fell  off  at  last;  he  left  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  after  various  vicissitudes,  and  suc- 
cessive descents,  he  sank,  before  his  death  in 
London,  to  a  state  not  much  above  destitution. 
One  of  his  last  occupations  was  that  of  leo 
turer,  demonstrator,  or  showman,  to  a  travel- 
ling party  of  Ojibbeway  Indians. 

Dr.  Christisoo's  studies  were  not  con- 
fined to  Edinburgh  alone.  With  a  delight- 
fcl  loyalty  he  places  the  advantages  of  his 
natiAe  town  in  this  way  far  alx>ve  even 
the  wider  spheres  of  London  and  Paris, 
"I  doubt,"  he  says,  "whether  any  other 
medical  school  offers  such  a  union  of  ad- 
vantages as  our  resident  infirmary  ofilcers 
enjoy  —  ample  materials  for  study,  able 
superiors  engaged  in  teaching  and  ever 
on  a  level  with  the  times,  a  confidential 
position  of  much  trust,  companions  from 
the  ablest  students  of  a  populous  uoivcr- 
sity,  museums  and  libraries  freely  open, 
professors  and  others  to  whom  it  is  a 
labor  of  love  to  foster  diligence  and  talent, 
a  city  abounding  with  all  sorts  of  rational 
amusement,  and  good  society  easy  of  ac- 
cess." But  the  young  man's  wise  parents 
thought  it  better  for  him  to  know  some- 
thing about  other  schools  and  methods, 
and  in  the  year  1820,  when  he  was  twenty- 
three,  he  sailed  in  **one  of  the  famoos 
Leith  smacks,"  with  a  somewhat  heavy 
heart,  for  London.  Not  only  was  it  the 
first  separation  from  his  family,  but  there 
was  already  a  tenderer  interest  to  call  bis 
lingering  looks  back  to  Edinburgh.  The 
doctor  tells  the  story  of  his  love  with 
charming  naivet^^  yet  reserve ;  but  when 
we  learn  that  the  object  of  his  youthful 
vows  was  **  still  a  few  months  under  fif- 
teen," we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  separa- 
tion must  have  been  advantageous  to  all 
parties.  It  is,  however,  a  little  romance 
of  the  most  faithful  attachment  which  is 
twined  very  modestly  with  the  thread  of 
less  moving  story  —  a  romance  which  has 
tremendous  shadows,  quite  tragically  over- 
clouding the  young  physician,  and  sending 
him  half  despairing  to  take  refuge  in  work 
—  but  which  ended  at  last,  eight  years 
after,  in  a  happy  marriage. 

Things  were  far,  however,  from  this  re» 
suit  when  he  went  to  London,  —  not  to 
seek  his  fortune,  but  to  increase  his  knowl- 
edge. He  was  delighted  bv  **  the  gorgeoos 
vernal  green  of  Kent  and  Essex  "  which 
burst  upon  him  as  the  smack  entered  the 
Thames;  though  horrified  by  the  sight  — 
an  extraordinary  one,  surely,  at  that  dale 
(1820),  and  which  he  calls  **a  very  dubious 
element  of  the  picturesque  "  —  of  *•  the  re- 
mains of  some  pirates  banging  in  chains 
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from  tall  gibbets  erected  on  the  sand- 
banks." His  enthusiasm,  however,  failed 
when  he  found  himself  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  where  he  tells  us  **the 
pupil  found  no  teacher,  and  in  the  medical 
wards  much  more  to  teach  others  than  for 
himself  to  learn"  —  a  state  of  affairs  in- 
juriou.s,  no  doubt,  to  his  progress,  but  not 
unagreeable  to  his  self-esteem  and  lively 
national  prepossessions.  Instead  of  pur- 
suing his  studies,  he  was  thus  called  into 
active  service,  discoverinor  many  ''in- 
stances of  deplorable  results  from  the 
inadequate  service  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment." He  adds,  however,  that  the  in- 
struction in  surgical  subjects  was  of  a 
very  different  character,  though  he  con- 
demns strongly  the  practice  of  separating 
the  two  branches  of  medical  instruction, 
and  launching  hundreds  of  students  into 
the  ranks  of  general  practitioners  in  En- 
gland who  know  next  to  nothing  of  medi- 
cine proper,  their  training  having  been 
entirely  surgical.  The  other  hospitals 
scarcely  pleased  our  Scotch  student  bet- 
ter. At  one  place  he  found  the  lectures 
characterized  by  **  shocking  indecency 
without  any  qualifying  wit;'*  and  from 
another  came  away  sickened  and  dis- 
gusted by  an  unsuccessful  operation  — 
although,  at  the  same  time,  "the  pure 
thoughts,  sound  reasoning,  beautiful  lan- 
guage, and  noble  delivery  of  John  Aber- 
oethy"  filled  him  with  admiration  and 
delight.  It  was  only  for  a  very  short  time, 
however,  that  he  was  kept  in  this  unprof- 
itable course.  He  was  called  home  very 
soon  to  the  deathbed  of  his  father,  to 
whom  he  offers  a  fine  and  eloquent  tribute. 
It  was,  he  says,  his  first  knowledge  of  loss 
by  death :  — 

Nevertheless,  the  blow  did  not  fall  so  hard 
as  I  anticipated  from  the  noble  character  of 
my  father,  his  evident  strong  attachment,  and 
the  constant  interest  he  had  taken  in  my  stud- 
ies—  an  interest  so  great  in  his  own  favorite 
branch,  the  higher  mathematics,  that  he  made 
of  me  almost  a  fellow-student ;  for  his  figure, 
carriage,  and  gait,  his  countenance  and  its 
var}'ing  expression  in  conversation,  his  very 
mind,  were  ail  so  impressed  on  me,  that  they 
seemed,  as  it  were,  ever  with  me  or  within  call. 
Time,  which  tries  all  things,  has  tested  me  for 
a  term  fast  approaching  to  sixty  years,  but  has 
left  that  inward  feeling  unblunted.  When  my 
father  left  this  life,  I  could  well  have  said  of 
hiuj  — 

Questi  che  mai  da  roe  non  fia  diviso. 

After  this  young  Chrislison  went  to 
Paris,  his  account  of  which  is  very  lively 
and  graphic.  It  was  in  the  days  of  the 
Bourbon  restoration,  before  any  indica- 
tions bad  appeared  of  the  rapid  downfall 
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of  the  restored  dynasty.  The  sense  of 
novelty  and  surprise  with  which  the  new 
country  filled  him  is  such  as  much  less  in- 
telligent observers  would  now  be  ashamed 
to  own  to;  but  it  would  be  well  for  the 
most  accustomed  tourists  to  be  as  well 
able  to  take  all  the  benefits  of  the  noveHy 
as  the  young  doctors  seem  to  have  been. 
We  doubt  whether  a  party  of  medical  stu- 
dents of  the  present  day  would  be  so  much 
at  their  ease  with  a  new  language.  The 
voung  men  of  course  noted,  as  in  duty 
bound,  the  inferior  stature  and  appearance 
of  the  soldiers  who  seemed  to  them  to 
swarm  everywhere,  and  the  noisy  chatter 
and  effusiveness  of  ordinary  social  inter- 
course. They  had  not,  however,  any 
deeper  observation  to  record  of  the  state 
of  public  feeling,  though  they  attended  the 
memorial  service  in  St.  Denis  in  com- 
memoration of  the  death  of  Louis  XVI., 
and  went  about  everywhere  with  eyes 
well  open.  The  only  historical  incident 
Dr.  Christison  records  is  that  of  the  birth 
of  Henri  Cinq  —  that  child  of  promise, 
whose  infant  importance  came  to  so  little, 
the  shadow  king  of  modern  romance.  The 
sex  of  the  expected  heir,. the  child  of  mir- 
acle, was  to  be  indicated  by  the  number 
of  guns  fired,  which  were  to  be  twenty- 
five  for  a  princess,  fifty  for  a  prince. 

In  the  dark  early  morning  hours  of  Septem- 
ber 29,  I  was  roused  from  sleep  by  the  report 
of  the  first  gun.  When  1  had  counted  twenty- 
five,  there  was  a  pause,  probably  not  uninten- 
tional, brief,  but  long  enough  to  allow  me  to 
heave  a  sigh  for  the  extinction  of  the  only  re- 
maining hope  for  the  continuance  of  the  Bour- 
bon family  on  the  French  throne.  In  a  few 
seconds,  however,  the  salute  recommenced  with 
accelerated  speed,  and  very  soon  the  completed 
fifty  guns  announced  in  the  darkness  that  an 
heir  to  the  crown  had  been  born  for  France. 
After  breakfast  I  went  to  the  Tuileries  to 
watch  the  feelings  of  the  citizens.  On  the  way 
every  face  I  met  seemed  joyous.  Knots  of 
people  had  assembled  under  the  windows  of  the 
apartments  occupied  by  the  Duchess-mother, 
and  all  seemed  cordially  to  welcome  the  event. 
Presently  a  large  window  in  the  first  floor  was 
thrown  open,  and  to  my  astonishment  the 
nurse,  in  a  peasant's  costume,  exhibited  the 
infant  in  its  swaddling-clothes  to  the  view  of  a 
delighted  and  applauding  crowd.  Others  may 
have  been  chewing  the  cud  of  mortification  at 
home ;  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
crowds  of  Parisians  who  succeeded  one  another 
below  the  Duchesses  windows,  and  were  favored 
from  time  to  time  by  the  reappearance  of  the 
infant,  were  highly  pleased,  and  sympathized 
sincerely  with  the  Royal  family. 

Royal  families,  however,  and  all  such 
inconsiderable  trifles,  were  as  nothing  to 
oar  young  man  in  comparison   with   the 
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hospitals,  which  were  his  first  object  in 
Paris.  He  was  iotinitely  better  satisfied 
with  them  than  with  the  English  ones ; 
and  though  he  had  exceptions  to  make  to 
the  manners  of  the  teachers  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  students  —  **  a  very  dirty, 
ill-dressed  set  to  squeeze  among''  —  and 
also  much  criticism  of  operations  which 
did  not  turn  out  well,  and  which  are  mi- 
nutely described  but  scarcely  adapted  for 
the  perusal  of  the  general  reader,  he  was 
at  the  same  time  dazzled  by  the  number  of 
eminent  names  which  he  met  at  every 
turn,  and  often  delighted  by  the  clear- 
ness and  force  of  the  instructions.  The 
bonhomie  of  the  great  operator  who  did 
something  horrible  to  a  child,  so  courte- 
ously and  kindly  that  the  unfortunate  little 
creature  scarcely  felt  the  suffering  in- 
flicted ('*he  did  not  take  a  single  step  in 
the  operation  without  asking  and  obtain- 
ing the  child's  conseat");  the  novelty  of 
the  views  upon  tetanus;  the  treatment  of 
the  insane  by  kindness  and  indulgence  (a 
thing  quite  new  in  medical  practice);  and 
many  other  purely  medical  subjects,  are 
narrated  with  spirit  and  interest  amid  a 
succession  of  lively  portraits  of  the  lead- 
ing medical  authorities  in  Paris,  which,  to 
those  who  know  their  names  better  than 
we  can  profess  to  do,  must  be  full  of 
interest.  Orfila'a  lectures  on  poisons  sug- 
gested to  Dr.  Christison  his  own  subse- 
quent researches  on  that  subject,  and  in 
many  other  ways  he  profited  greatly  by  his 
Parisian  experience.  One  small  but  inter- 
esting discovery  which  we  can  verify  from 
our  own  knowledge,  may  afford  relief  in 
some  circumstances  of  alarm,  and,  as  it  is 
easily  remembered,  is  worth  quoting.  It 
is  the  sign  considered  in  France  infallible 
of  madness  in  dogs.  Dr.  Christison  was 
taken  by  his  friend,  the  well-known  Wil- 
liam Cullen,  to  an  enclosure  where  the 
great  surgeon  Majendie  kept  for  purposes 
of  experiment  a  number  of  unfortunate 
dogs : — 

On  first  entering  with  Cullen  the  yard  where 
the  dogs  were  kept,  chained  each  to  his  own 
kennel,  they  set  up  a  general  concert  of  frantic 
barking,  amidst  which  Cullen  called  my  atten- 
tion to  a  cry  quite  different  from  all  the  rest,  j 
commencing  with  a  bark,  but  instantly  changed 
to  a  short  sharp  howl  or  painful  yell.  *'  That," 
said  CuUen,  *<  is  our  mad  dog ;  and  they  say 
here  it  is  a  perfectly  diagnostic  sign." 

Christison  had  long  afterwards  the  hap- 
piness of  setting  at  ease,  by  this  piece  of 
observation,  the  alarms  of  an  anxious  fa- 
ther whose  child  had  been  bitten  by  a 
dog,  which,  when  seen  by  the  doctor, 
broke  forth  ioto  *'  a  grand,  clear  bow-wow« 


wow*'  that  proved  at  once  his  saoity  aod 
harmlessoess. 

On  his  return  home,  when  passing 
through  London,  our  young  doctor  was 
met,  to  his  extreme  astonishment,  by  the 
question,  how  his  canvas  was  goiogr  qq 
for  the  chair  of  medical  jurisprudeoce; 
and  found  that  his  friends  had  been  for 
some  time  working  for  him  with  this  ob- 
ject, which  was  speedily  attained.  The 
chair  was  in  the  patronage  of  the  crows, 
and  though,  for  once  in  a  way,  the  best 
man  seems  to  have  been  secured  for  the 
post,  it  is  evident  that  this  was  not  tnach 
more  than  an  accident,  and  that  if  he  had 
been  at  the  very  head  of  medical  science 
without  interest,  and  urgent  advocates  to 
help  him  before  the  great  persons  who 
were  supreme,  his  skill  and  knowledge 
would  have  profited  him  but  little. 

Most  of  the  chairs  in  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity depended,  however,  upon  patrons 
still   less  likely  to  be  impartial  than  the 
advisers  of  his  Majesty  —  and  this,  Ihoui^b 
at  a  later  period,  formed  one  of  the  chief 
controversies    in    Dr.    Christison's    life. 
That  such  a  piece  of  patronage  should  be 
vested  in  the  Town  Council  of  Ediobur^b 
is  so  curious  a  fact  in  history,  and  the 
struggle  to  throw  off  this  anomalous  rule 
was  so  strenuous  and  prolonged,  that  tc 
is  not  wonderful  it  should  take  a   large 
place  in   the    experience  of    those    who 
helped  to  overthrow  it.    The  Town  Coun- 
cil in  the  Scotch  capital  was  perhaps  com- 
posed of  men  more  likely  to  estimate  the 
importance  of  able  instructors  than  most 
other  town  councils,  but  that  is  not  to  say 
that  it  possessed  either  the  knowledge  or 
the  freedom  necessary  for  such  an  inpor> 
tant  charge.     It  is  common  to  add   that 
truly  English  test  by  which  so  many  I<^ 
cally  indefensible  institutions  have  been 
guarded  —  that  it  worked  well ;    and  <t 
would  be  impossible  to  deny  that  many 
admirable  men  filled  its  seats  of  learning, 
even  under  the  sway  of  the  provost  aod 
bailies;   but,  as   Dr.  Christison   pointed 
out,  this  was  during  a  time  when  the  cor- 
poration was  wise  enough   to  leave  the 
Senatus  to  manage  its  own  affairs.     Tnis 
had  ceased  to  be  the  case  in  his  own  daj. 
and  very  soon  after  his  first  appointmest 
to  the  chair  of  medical  jurisprudence  the 
struggle  began  in  earnest.    The  rejectioo 
by  the  Town  Council  of  two  candidates. 
undeniably  the  best,  for  two  vacant  chairL 
—  Abercrombie  for  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, Babbage  for  mathematics,  —  in  favor 
of  persons  of  lower  achievements  bat  loca^ 
interest,  as  well  as  many  paltry  attespa 
at  interference  in  the  internal  economy  ci 
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the  university,  pointed  out  in  a  very  evi- 
dent way  the  disadvantages  of  lh\s  rMMe, 
and  helped  to  gain  the  attention  ofgov- 
ernment  to  these  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. The  case  was  fully  examined  by 
a  special  commission  in  1828,  and  again 
by  the  Burgh  Commission  in  1833,  but  it 
was  not  till  twenty-five  years  later  that 
the  long  struggle  came  to  an  end,  and  the 
bailies  ceased  to  hold  the  control  of  the 
university  in  their  hands.  During  the 
whole  of  this  time  Dr.  Christison  fought 
the  battle  of  his  order,  and  of  that 
rational  self  government  which  was  so 
doubly  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  high- 
est educational  institution  in  the  country, 
with  unfailing  zeal.  The  squabbles  and 
pretensions  of  the  city  authorities,  always 
so  open  to  satire,  the  ridiculous  motives 
which  actuated  them,  the  political  and 
local  controversies  which  raged,  and  the 
influences  which  were  brought  to  bear 
upon  what  ought  to  have  been  the  dispas- 
sionate selection  of  the  best  man,  afford- 
ed naturally  a  hundred  points  of  attack. 
*'  One  voted  expressly,  as  he  avowed  to 

me,  for ,  because  *  he  was  asked  by  a 

leddy  who  had  lately  given  him  a  good 
job;'  another  for  the  same  reason,  with- 
out avowing  it.  .  .  .  Seven  voted  for  their 
family  doctor." 

On  one  occasion,  when  a  Bailie  was  asked 
by  a  candidate  for  his  vote,  he  replied,  **  Well, 

Mr. ,  I  tell  you  honestly  and  plainly  that 

I  don't  care  that"  (snapping  his  fingers)  "for 
the  Chair  of  ;  but  whoever  the  Provost 

votes  for.  Til  vote  for  somebody  else  ! "  and 
with  this  novel  and  somewhat  vague  pledge  the 
candidate  was  obliged  to  be  content  The 
following  strange  query  was  put  to  the  same 
candidate  by  one  of  the  Councillors, — "Are 
ye  a  jincd  member?"  The  candidate,  an  En- 
glishman, looked,  as  he  was,  completely  puz- 
zled, when,  to  help  him  out,  the  Councillor 
added,  "Are  ye  a  jined  member  o'  onie 
boadie  ?  "  Which  question  we  shall  leave  as 
a  riddle  to  our  English  readers. 

Pathetically  humorous,  too,  is  the  prayer 
of  another  unfortunate  town  councillor, 
who  was  attacked  by  several  fair  canvas- 
sers at  once.  '*0  leddies,  leddies!  I 
wish  ye  would  gang  awa'  hame,  and  let  me 
atten'  to  my  business!"  In  respect  to 
his  own  appointment  to  the  chair  of  ma- 
teria medica,  Dr.  Christison  declares  that 
only  four  members  of  the  Town  Council, 
among  whom  is  named  Blackwood,  the 
respected  founder  of  the  magazine,  then  a 
very  influential  member  of  the  corpora- 
tion, "  voted  purely  because  they  thought 
they  voted  for  the  right  man.*' 

The  fluster  and  bustle  of  these  univer- 
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sity  elections,  the  canvassing,  the  flattery, 
the  intimidation,  all  the  worst  features  of 
political  struggles  in  most  inappropriate 
action,  are  still  within  the  recollection  of 
many.  Two  Liberal  governments  in  suc- 
cession took  up  the  question,  but  dropped 
it  again  —  perhaps  because  of  that  indif- 
ference to  purely  Scotch  questions  which 
it  is  now  hoped  to  set  right  by  the  lat- 
est effort  of  constitutional  invention,  the 
minister  for  Scotland  —  perhaps  because, 
as  Christison  says,  it  was  the  policy  of 
the  Whigs  to  flatter  and  favor  the  burghs 
and  town  councils,  "and  they  had  not 
courage  to  ofiFend  the  municipality  of 
Edinburgh."  The  state  of  affairs  at  last 
got  beyond  bearing.  Not  only  in  the  mat- 
ter of  patronage,  but  in  all  the  internal 
arrangements  of  the  college,  the  Town 
Council  interfered.  They  tired  out  the 
Senatus  by  dragging  it  continually  to  law, 
and  at  last  entirely  disorganized  and  dis- 
couraged the  unfortunate  professors. 
*•  What  the  degree  of  that  tyranny  is," 
writes  Dr.  Christison,  "you  may  have 
some  notion  of  when  I  tell  you  that,  by 
proving  in  their  various  actions  at  law 
their  absolute  dominion  over  us,  and  ex- 
ercising it  with  a  vengeance,  they  have  at 
length  disintegrated  and  demoralized  the 
Senate,  so  that  not  over  three  or  four  mem- 
bers take  any  active  part  in  the  public 
affairs  of  the  university."  "Professors 
began  to  confine  themselves  altogether  to 
class  work  ;  even  my  own  zeal,"  says  Dr. 
Christison,  with  characteristic  conscious- 
ness that  this  was  likely  to  be  the  last  that 
would  give  way,  "began  to  flag,  and  ap- 
athy stole  over  the  Senate  hall."  "  We 
have  got  you  professors  under  our  thumb 
now,  and,   by  ,  you  shall    feel   it," 

said  a  convivial  lord  provost  after  dinner. 
These  tyrannies  were  accompanied  by  a 
rapid  decrease  in  the  number  of  students, 
and  every  sign  of  approaching  downfall 
to  the  great  university  which  had  told  for 
so  much  in  the  history  not  of  Scotland 
only,  but  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  necessary  changes  were  at  last 
effected  by  the  Conservative  government 
in  1858,  through  a  bill  brought  in  by  Lord 
Advocate  Inglis,  now  lord  justice-general, 
which  transferred  the  government  of  the 
university  to  a  "  rectorial  court  of  seven 
select  men,"  in  which  the  Town  Council 
was  to  have  two  representatives.  It  was, 
if  not  perfect,  "a  good  workable  meas- 
ure." "  We  have  all  worked  like  High- 
land chairmen  at  flitting-time,"  says  Chris- 
tison, writing  to  his  son  in  India,  "and 
with  such  success  in  every  Parliamentary 
quarter  as  to  lead  us  to  think  the  bill 
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quite  safe."  "  Were  the  opportunity  given 
me  of  making  one  single  half-hour  speech 
after  Adam  Black  in  the  House,  1  could 
leave  him  helpless."  For  the  publisher 
of  the  Edinburgh  Rtiiiew^  though  an  en- 
lightened burgher,  was  yet  for  town 
against  gown,  as  was  natural,  and  still 
managed  to  keep  a  share  for  the  bailies 
in  the  new  rule.  Notwithstanding  this 
drawback,  the  measure  proved  to  be,  as 
Dr.  Christison  anticipated,  eminently 
"  workable,"  and  in  a  few  years  the  univer- 
sity recovered  itself  both  in  numbers,  en- 
ergy, and  success.  It  was  not  till  ten 
years  after,  however,  that  the  privilege  of 
Parliamentary  representation  was  granted 
to  the  Scotch  universities ;  and  in  the  agi- 
tation which  eventually  secured  this  final 
boon,  Dr.  Christison  took  no  small  share. 
The  second  volume,  into  which  our 
space  allows  to  dip  but  lightly,  is  full  of 
matter  both  amusing  and  inspiriting. 
Though  Christison's  autobiography  ends 
with  the  first,  it  is  still  very  much  in  his 
own  words  that  the  story  of  his  life  is 
continued,  and  it  will  be  inferred  from 
what  has  been  already  said  that  his  memo- 
randa and  letters  are  not  likely  to  fail  in 
interest  —  his  correspondence  with  his 
sons  and  with  his  son's  wife  in  India  fur- 
nishing large  details  of  his  existence  at 
home.  There  are  certain  delightful  and 
lifelike  (alas !  in  some  instances  also 
deathlike)  aperqus  which  he  gives  us  of 
several  notable  personages  who  come 
across  the  sphere  of  his  observation  from 
time  to  time,  which  are  well  worthy  of  be- 
ing quoted.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the 
curious  and  touching  description  of  the 
condition  of  Francis  JefiErey  at  the  end  of 
his  busy  and  highly  strained  intellectual 
life:  — 

Jeffrey's  mind  continued  vigorous  to  the 
last ;  his  account  of  his  illness  perspicuous  and 
ingenious ;  his  love  of  conversation  constant, 
so  that  he  had  always  the  better  share  of  the 
dialogue  even  with  his  physicians ;  his  diction 
copious,  terse,  and  poetical.  When  left  quiet, 
however,  he  was  conscious  of  a  tendency  to 
wandering.  On  shutting  his  eyes  he  had  con- 
stantly, he  said,  a  book  or  newspaper  before 
him.  Now  it  was  a  political  article  in  the 
Titmsy  powerful  and  brilliant  in  composition 
beyond  conception.  Again  it  was  a  sparkling 
review,  not  of  his  own,  but  in  the  Quarterly, 
When  he  opened  his  eyes  he  saw  through  the 
book,  but  could  read  again  as  soon  as  he  shut 
them.  This  was  his  occupation  within  a  few 
minutes  of  his  death. 

A  more  curious  yet  appropriate  hallu- 
cination could  scarcely  be  imagined.  One 
wonders  if  it  gave  the  old  warrior  a  faint 
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pang  to  find  that  the  ".sparklincr  review** 
of  his  dying  imagination  was  not  his  ovo, 
but  in  the  Quarterly'^  There  is  a  most 
pathetic  touch  of  humor  in  this  affecting 
story. 

And  here  is  a  pleasant  glimpse  of  one 
at  whom,  thanks  to  indiscreet  disclosures, 
every  contemptible  witling  now  thinks 
himself  at  liberty  to  aim  an  arrow:  — 

I  saw  a  good  deal  of  Thomas  Carlyle  here 
last  week,  and  found  him  a  simple-heaxted, 
straightforward  man,  with  all  the  ingenious 
felicity  and  humor  in  conversation  which  or.e 
would  anticipate  from  his  writings  ;  but  I  was 
sorry  to  observe  that  his  physical  powers  are 
not  retained  on  a  level  with  those  of  the  miiKL 
He  evidently  greatly  enjoyed  our  Senatus  Sym- 
posium, at  which  the  new-made  LL^D.'s  were 
present.  Maclagan  was  in  great  force,  axul 
very  lucky  in  his  choice  of  themes.  Blackie 
was  just  boisterous  enough  to  carry  off  his 
peculiar  species  of  humor.  Ramsay,  the  geol- 
ogist, sang  a  capital  quiz  of  his  great  friend 
Sir  Roderick,  for  returning  to  his  patron  the 
Russian  Emperor,  from  the  Ural,  without  fm^^ 
ing  for  him  any  "coal"  in  any  "hole."  Sir 
William  Stirling- Maxwell,  as  Rector  of  St. 
Andrews,  was  also  a  guest,  and  seemed  not  Ie«» 
delighted  than  Carlyle.  Clearly  they  find  a 
congress  of  Edinburgh  Professors  something; 
very  different  from  a  conventicle;  and  from 
various  quarters  I  hear  of  their  surprise  aixi 
pleasure. 

Mr.  Disraeli  appears  next  in  this  little 
portrait-gallery  in  an  equally  happy  Itgnt : 

Yesterday  evening  I  dined  with  Lord  Advo- 
cate Gordon  to  meet  Disraeli.  He  seemed  at 
first  a  shy,  rather  silent  man;  but  after  the 
ladies  left  the  table,  and  the  conversatioa  l«> 
came  general,  he  put  bis  horns  out  of  his  shell, 
and  took  ample  share  in  what  passed.  Punrk^ 
by  whose  caricatures  he  is  best  known,  sadiv 
misrepresents  his  face  and  figure :  he  is  a  tall 
and  rather  large  man,  with  massive  features, 
every  component  of  which  is  on  a  large  scale, 
the  mouth  especially,  which  is  such  as  will 
satisfy  even  Syme  and  his  dogma  about  great* 
ness  being  measurable  by  the  ratio  of  that 
feature.  His  conversation,  as  one  may  we.1 
suppose,  is  full  of  good  matter,  and  enlivenei 
by  happy  easy  diction  ;  and  he  is  a  rare  ancc- 
dotist :  he  is  extremely  grave,  rarely  smiley 
and  still  more  rarely  laughs ;  nevertheless,  be 
was  fairly  overcome  in  the  drawing-roocn  br 
Lord  Neaves's  two  songs,  the  **  Origin  of  3iaa 
in  a  Monad,"  and  "The  Permissive  Bill** 

There  is  a  period  over  which  the  nar- 
rators have  no  resource  but  to  pass  has- 
tily, and  in  which  the  life  of  the  professor 
and  physician  was  probably  at  its  saddest 
He  lost  his  wife  in  1849,  ^°<1  there  is  aa 
anecdote  given  of  the  profouodest,  almost 
womanish,  tenderness  with  which  he  at* 
tended  to  all  her  wishes,  but  ootbiog  from 
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himself  to  tell  what  was  the  dreariness  of 
the  bereaved  home,  or  how  soon  the  chil- 
dren got  to  be  their  father's  companions 
and  comforters.  They  speak  of  him 
throughout  as  **  reserved,  and  even  some- 
what unbending  and  stern  in  manner,'*  — 
a  fact  which  we  should  not  have  guessed 
either  from  his  letters  or  autobiography. 
Perhaps  he  learned  silence  and  self-con- 
centration in  the  loneliness  of  the  home 
from  which  the  chief  attraction  had  de- 
parted. This  was  the  time  in  which  his 
success  was  least  assured,  when  the  uni- 
versity was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  and  he 
found  it  needful  to  establish  himself  in 
private  practice,  which  did  not  come 
largely  at  first.  It  is  not  till  1858,  in  the 
moment  of  triumph  for  the  university, 
that  we  begin  to  find  him  again.  The 
tide  of  life  flows  still  more  largely  in  his 
later  years  when  he  became  a  potentate 
in  Edinburgh;  and  the  university,  with 
all  its  humors,  the  colleagues,  the  stu- 
dents, the  curious  cases,  the  wonderful 
experiments  of  the  medical  faculty,  un- 
folded around  him  as  a  natural  centre. 
Dr.  Christison  came  in  contact  with  al- 
most all  that  was  going  on.  His  first 
chair,  that  of  medical  jurisprudence,  or 
legal  medicine,  had  given  him  a  share  in 
the  conduct  of  many  of  the  great  cases 
of  poisoning  which  occurred  during  this 
period ;  and  be  reports  that  Lord  Camp- 
bell, while  helping  to  settle  the  question 
between  the  Edinburgh  Town  Council  and 
the  professors,  took  occasion  to  thank 
him  for  having  **  enabled  us  to  hang 
Palmer,*'  though  what  that  had  to  do  with 
university  reform  Dr.  Christison  failed  to 
see.  In  all  things,  however,  he  was  the 
most  active,  the  most  unwearied  of  dons 
—  which  word,  however,  it  is  a  misnomer 
to  apply  to  the  large  and  wholesome  life 
of  the  Scotch  professor,  never  an  esoteric 
or  exotic  personage  like  his  more  elegant 
brethren  across  the  Border,  but  belonging 
heartily  to  all  the  life  about  him  —  a 
Scotsman,  an  Edinburgh  townsman,  born 
to  the  very  manner  of  the  place  in  which 
his  work  and  influence  lay.  Nothing  in 
heaven  or  earth  came  amiss  to  him  — 
from  observations  on  the  weather  to  the 
newest  experiments  in  chemistry  or  roed« 
icioe,  from  active  statesmanship  in  his 
particular  sphere  to  the  bass  part  in  a 
roanlv  rolling  quartette,  with  which  the 
Edinourgh  professors  astonished  the 
British  Medical  Association  after  dinner. 
As  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  we 
should  quote  the  most  important  portions 
of  a  book  which  everybody  will  read,  let 
us  here  unbend,  like  Dr.  Cbristisoa  him- 
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self,  and  give  the  reader  the  advantage  of 
a  little  bit  of  meteorological  intuition,  or 
rather  observation,  very  useful  to  dwell- 
ers in  high  latitudes.  Dr.  Christison  had 
observed  that  an  unusually  brilliant  dis- 
play of  aurora  borealis  was  invariably  fol- 
lowed on  the  third  day  by  a  storm,  —  a 
theory  which  was  proved  at  a  most  appro- 
priate moment,  when  the  British  Associa- 
tion sat  at  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1834. 
He  applied  his  observation  practically  on 
another  occasion  as  follows :  — 

A  few  years  afterwards,  while  visiting  in 
September  a  Dumfriesshire  friend,  who  farms 
a  portion  of  his  estate  as  a  study  and  amuse- 
ment, we  were  returning  late  from  a  distant 
dinner  party,  when  we  were  greeted  on  the  way 
home  by  a  magnificent  aurora.  The  weather 
had  long  been  extremely  beautiful,  and  favor- 
able for  the  operations  of  a  rather  late  harvest 
I  therefore  told  my  prognostic,  relating  the  pre- 
vious incident  as  an  illustration  of  its  accuracy. 
My  friend  was  good  enough  to  say  that,  as  he 
confided  in  my  observation,  he  should  apply  it 
next  morning. 

Next  morning,  at  breakfast-time,  the  farm- 
steward  arrived,  as  was  his  wont,  for  the  day's 
orders.  In  reply  to  a  question  what  his  people 
were  doing,  he  said  the  weather  was  so  fine  and 
steady,  that  he  was  thinking  to  take  them  from 
the  "stooks"  to  repair  a  river  embankment. 
"Do  no  such  thing,"  was  the  rejoinder; 
"  finish  the  leading  of  your  corn :  there  is  to 
be  a  great  storm."  "  Weel,  sir,*'  observed  the 
steward,  **Vm  sure  neither  you  nor  me  ever 
saw  a  brawer  day  than  this  in  Nithsdale." 
'*  Never  mind  that,"  replied  his  master  ;  "  lead 
your  corn  and  thatch  your  stacks  —  you  have 
got  all  this  day  to  do  it.  To-morrow  you  may 
do  what  you  like  ;  the  storm  will  set  in  to- 
morrow forenoon." 

At  breakfast-time  next  day  the  steward  re- 
appeared for  his  orders  in  a  most  lovely  autumn 
morning,  to  which  he  did  not  fail  to  call  our 
particular  attention.  His  master  was  stag- 
gered,—  till  I  reminded  him  that  Nithsdale 
storms  usually  set  in  not  till  eleven  in  the  fore- 
noon. At  half  past  ten  the  south  and  south- 
west began  to  put  on  an  ominous  aspect ;  at 
eleven,  he  recognized  every  indication  of  a 
serious  storm ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  we 
should  go  to  the  field  and  see  what  the  steward 
thought  of  the  matter  now.  Before  we  reached 
him,  drops  of  rain  began  to  fall,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere had  a  most  lowering  appearance.  The 
steward  looked  steadily  aside  at  his  work- 
people, and  was  evidently  shy  of  opening  the 
conversation.  But  when  appealed  to  for  his 
opinion  by  his  master,  he  said,  with  great  em- 
phasis, '*  Weel,  sir,  it's  just  looking  awfu'.  But 
how  ye  cam  to  ken  o't  yesterday  morning  is 
mair  than  I  can  tell."  A  great  storm  and  flood 
ensued,  and  lasted  for  two  days. 

This  prognostic.  Dr.  Christison  adds, 
he  has  never  found  to  (ail.    It  would  seem 
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to  an  UDinstrocted  observer  as  if  Scotch 
farmers,  Dotwithstanding  all  their  enlij^ht- 
enment,  stood  in  oeed  either  of  a  little 
additional  meteorological  information  or 
more  energy  in  their  operations,  since  we 
have  ourselves  this  very  year  been  the 
astonished  and  impatient  spectator  of  a 
fine  crop  of  wheat  standing  in  stooks  upon 
the  field,  from  the  2d  to  the  22d  of  Sep- 
tember, exposed  to  a  succession  of  storms, 
which  it  would  have  escaped  had  it  been 
*'  led "  at  a  more  seasonable  interval. 
Perhaps  the  instructions  of  a  scientific 
warlock  like  Dr.  Christison  might  have 
had  some  effect  upon  slow  use  and  wont 
in  this  as  well  as  the  other  case.  Clearly 
the  farm-grieve  was  of  opinion  that  there 
was  magic  in  it. 

We  must  not  attempt  to  follow  the 
endless  series  of  sketches  or  vignettes 
with  which  Dr.  Christison's  recollections 
abound.  Those  of  his  Edinburgh  col- 
leagues are  the  most  vivid,  and  many  a 
pleasant  scene  and  humorous  combination 
will  be  found  by  the  reader  in  the  book 
itself,  to  which  a  review  can  necessarily 
do  no  justice. 

Dr.  Christison  had  his  share  of  disap- 
pointments and  mortifications.  The  post 
of  principal  of  the  university  had  been  all 
but  given  to  him ;  but  he  was  the  first  to 
acknowledge  that  **  Grant  was  the  man,*' 
when  the  late  admirable  principal  ap- 
peared from  his  exile  in  the  East,  and 
united  all  suffrages — alas  1  to  survive 
scarcely  longer  than  the  much  older  com 
petitor  who  so  frankly  recognized  his  par- 
amount claims.  The  old  physician  was 
more  mortified  by  finding  Lord  Rosebery 
preferred  to  himself  as  rector,  —  a  compli- 
mentary office,  which  it  appears  would 
have  pleased  him.  The  students  who  had 
voted  for  him  "in  a  vast  compact  body," 
came,  curiously  enough,  when  the  result 
was  known,  **to  give  vent  to  their  morti- 
fication, and  inquire  how  1  took  the  cur- 
rent of  afiEairs  ; "  and  the  old  professor  — 
eighty-three  but  full  of  spirit,  and  with  a 
voice  still  capable  of  dominating  a  mul- 
titude—  came  out  on  his  balcony  and 
addressed  them  in  a  philosophical  and 
consolatory  speech,  which  concluded  with 
the  reflection  that  *Mout  est  au  mieux 
dans  ce  meilleur  de  mondes."  But  he 
was  not  without  a  pang  when  he  reflected 
that  his  own  long  services  and  profound 
acquaintance  with  all  the  wants  and  wishes 
of  the  tumultuous  young  world  about  him, 
were  outweighed  by  the  untried  charm  of 
the  young  politician.  He  ought  to  have 
expected,  perhaps,  that  the  young  constit- 
uency would  prefer  a  young  man ;  but  it 
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was,  we  believe,  the  political  aspect  thus 
given  to  an  election  which  ought  to  be  io 
an  especial  degree  a  mark  of  honor  to  the 
fittest,  which  affected  him  most. 

However,  honors  poured  upon  hiro  io 
the  later  part  of  his  life.  His  baronetcy 
—  a  distinction  which  he  wished  to  refuse, 
but  accepted  on  the  representations  of  his 
fMends,  that  it  was  an  honor  offered  to 
his  profession  and  university  as  well  as  to 
himself  —  was  given  in  1871,  while  be  was 
still  young,  so  to  speak,  not  more  than 
seventy-four,  and  still  "up  to  everything.* 
A  baronetcy,  indeed,  is  a  kind  of  gratifica- 
tion which,  we  are  of  opinion,  hurts  no 
man.  The  "  Sir  Robert  "  is  a  kindly  title. 
It  leaves  the  recipient  as  it  found  him,  a 
distinguished  commoner.  And  Oxford 
did  herself  honor  by  conferring  upon  him 
the  gown  of  red  and  pink,  her  ht^^best 
tribute.  (It  is  amusing  to  hear  that  the 
old  Scot  liked  the  boyish  row  of  Ihc  r«- 
cania  on  the  occasion  of  this  great  cere- 
monial.) And  his  bust  was  set  up  io  the 
library  of  his  own  beloved  university. 
What  more  could  mortal  man  desire  ?  He 
had  little  grandchildren  to  make  bis  home 
bright,  which  perhaps  was  sweeter.  Aod 
there  is  a  happy  mingling  of  thisdo*nestic 
blessedness  in  the  fact  that,  io  his  speech 
at  the  dinner  given  him  on  completing  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  professorship,  the  old 
physician,  amid  the  cheers  of  his  sympa- 
thetic audience,  announced  the  deligbtfiil 
fact  that  his  little  grandson,  the  heir  of 
his  honors,  was  that  day  two  years  okJ. 
He  calls  himself  **an  obstinate  old  sinoer, 
who  cannot  forget  his  youth  ''  on  the  ver^e 
of  his  eightieth  year,  and  is  disposed  to 
grumble  over  the  necessity  of  staying  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  while  the  young 
people  get  to  the  top,  at  eighty-five ;  but 
nevertheless  was  able  to  climb  Bea 
Vrackie  and  write  nonsense  verses  de- 
scriptive of  the  same,  at  eighty-four. 

He  died  in  1882,  after  a  short  interTal 
of  broken  health,  saying,  with  the  latest 
light  of  life  shining  upon  all  he  knew  aod 
all  he  had  experienced,  that  ''Christ  is 
everything,"  and  that  **in  old  age  we  re- 
turn to  the  simple  faith  of  our  childhood.** 
Edinburgh  gave  him,  as  was  his  due,  all 
public  honors,  aod  carried  him  to  bis 
grave  in  solemn  state,  the  whole  city  joia- 
ing  in  grave  celebration  of  the  good  life 
and  noble,  which,  with  unimpaired  dignitj, 
had  thus  achieved  its  mortal  end.  Hi» 
works  are  addressed  almost  entirely  to  a 
professional  audience ;  but  to  any  ktod  of 
audience,  and  in  all  circles,  nothing  moc^ 
better  could  be  said  of  any  compettcr 
than  that  be  was  such  a  man. 
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BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
CHAPTER  XLV. 

'*I  FOUND  him  in  the  mood;  so  I 
thought  it  best  to  strike  while  the  iron 
was  hot,"  Constance  said.  She  had  set- 
tled down  languidly  in  a  favorite  corner, 
as  if  she  had  never  been  away.  She  had 
looked  for  the  footstool  where  she  knew 
it  was  to  be  found,  and  arranged  the  cush- 
ion as  she  liked  it.  Frances  had  never 
made  herself  so  much  at  home  as  Con- 
stance did  at  once.  She  looked  on  with 
a  calm  amusement  while  her  aunt  poured 
out  her  delight,  her  wonder,  her  satisfac- 
tion in  Waring's  ears.  She  did  not  budge 
herself  from  her  comfortable  place;  but 
she  said  to  Frances  in  an  undertone: 
'* Don't  let  her  goon  too  long.  She  will 
bore  him,  you  know;  and  then  he  will 
repent.    And  I  don't  want  him  to  repent." 

As  for  Frances,  she  saw  the  ground  cut 
away  entirely  from  under  her  feel,  and 
stood  sick  and  giddy  after  the  first  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  her  father  was  over,  feeling 
her  hopes  ail  tumble  about  her.  Mrs. 
Cavendish,  who  had  been  so  near  yield- 
iov,  so  much  disposed  to  give  her  the 
help  she  wanted,  had  forgotten  her  peti- 
tion and  her  altogether  in  the  unexpected 
delight  of  seeing  her  brother.  And  here 
was  Constance,  the  sight  of  whom  per- 
haps might  call  the  sick  man  out  of  his 
fever,  who  might  restore  life  and  every- 
thing, even  happiness  to  htm,  if  she  would. 
But  would  she  ?  Frances  asked  herself. 
Most  likely,  she  would  do  nothing  and 
there  would  be  no  longer  any  room  left 
for  Frances,  who  was  ready  to  do  all. 
She  would  have  been  more  than  mortal 
if  she  had  not  looked  with  a  certain  bit- 
terness at  this  new  and  wonderful  aspect 
of  a£Eairs. 

'*  I  saw  mamma's  brougham  at  the 
door,"  Constance  said.  **  There  you  must 
take  roe.  Of  course,  this  was  the  place 
for  papa  to  come;  but  I  roust  go.  It 
would  never  do  to  let  mamma  think  me 
devoid  of  feeling.  How  is  she,  and  Mark- 
ham —  and  everybody?  I  have  scarcely 
had  any  news  for  three  months.  We  met 
Algy  Muncastle  on  the  boat,  and  he  told 
us  something  —  a  great  deal  about  Nelly 
Winterbourn  —  the  widow,  as  they  call 
her  —  and  about  you." 

"  There  could  be  nothing  to  say  of  me." 

"Ob,  but  there  was,  though.  What  a 
sly  little  thing  you  are,  never  to  say  a 
word!  Sir  Thomas.  Ah,  you  see,  I 
koow.    And  1  congratulate  you  with  all 


my  heart.  Fan.  He  is  rolling  in  money, 
and  such  a  good,  kind  old  man.  Why,  he 
was  a  lover  of  mamma's  tians  Us  teMps, 
It  is  delightful  to  think  of  you  consoling 
him.  And  you  will  be  as  rich  as  a  little 
princess,  and  mamma  to  see  that  all  the 
settlements  are  right." 

'*  J  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  Fran- 
ces said  abruptly.  She  was  so  preoccu- 
pied and  so  impatient  that  she  would  not 
even  allow  herself  to  understand.  She 
went  to  where  her  father  sat  talking  to 
his  sister,  and  stood  behind  his  chair, 
putting  her  hand  upon  his  arm.  He  did 
not  perhaps  care  for  her  very  much.  He 
had  Aunt  Charlotte  to  think  of,  from  whom 
he  had  been  separated  so  long;  and  Coo- 
stance,  no  doubt,  had  made  him  her  own 
too,  as  she  had  made  everybody  else  her 
own;  but  still  he  was  all  that  Frances 
had,  the  nearest,  the  one  that  belonged  to 
her  most.  To  touch  him  like  this  gave 
her  a  little  consolation.  And  he  turned 
round  and  smiled  at  her  and  put  his  hand 
upon  hers.  This  was  a  little  comfort,  but 
it  did  not  last  long.  It  was  time  she 
should  return  to  her  mother ;  and  Con- 
stance was  anxious  to  go,  notwithstand- 
ing her  fear  that  her  father  would  be 
bored.  '*  I  must  go  and  see  my  mother, 
you  know,  papa.  It  would  be  very  disre- 
spectful not  to  go.  And  you  won't  want 
me,  now  you  have  got  Aunt  Charlotte. 
Frances  is  going  to  drive  me  home."  She 
said  this  as  if  it  was  her  sister's  desire  to 
go ;  bpt  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  had  taken 
the  command  at  once.  Frances,  reluc- 
tant beyond  measure  to  return  to  the 
house,  in  which  she  felt  she  would  no 
longer  be  wanted  —  which  was  a  perverse 
imagination,  born  of  her  uohappiness  — 
wretched  to  lose  the  prospect  of  help, 
which  she  had  been  beginning  to  let  her- 
self believe  in,  was  yet  too  shy  and  too 
miserable  to  make  any  resistance.  She 
remembered  her  mother's  note  for  Mr. 
Cavendish  before  she  went  away,  and  she 
made  one  last  appeal  to  her  aunt.  **  You 
will  not  forget  what  we  were  talking  about. 
Aunt  Charlotte?" 

**  Dear  me,"  said  Mrs.  Cavendish,  put- 
ting up  her  hand  to  her  head.  "  What 
was  it,  Frances?  I  have  such  a  poor 
memory;  and  your  father's  coming,  and 
all  this  unexpected  happiness,  have  driven 
everything  else  away." 

Frances  went  downstairs  with  a  heart 
so  heavy  that  it  seemed  to  lie  dead  in  her 
breast.  Was  there  no  help  for  her,  then  ? 
No  help  for  him,  the  victim  of  Constance 
and  of  Markham,  no  way  of  softening 
calamity  to  the  old  people?    Her  temper 
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rose  as  her  hopes  fell.  AH  so  rich,  so 
abounding,  but  do  one  who  would  spare 
anything  out  of  his  superfluity,  to  help 
the  ruined  and  heartbroken.  O  yes,  she 
said  to  herself  in  not  unnatural  bitterness, 
the  hospitals,  yes;  and  Trotter's  Build- 
ings in  Whitechapel.  But  for  the  people 
to  whom  they  were  bound  so  much  more 
closely,  the  man  who  had  sat  at  their  ta« 
bles,  whom  they  had  received  and  made 
miserable,  nothing!  oh,  nothing!  not  a 
finger  held  out  to  save  him.  The  little 
countenance  that  had  been  like  a  summer 
day,  so  innocent,  and  fresh,  and  candid, 
was  clouded  over.  Pride  prevented  — 
pride,  more  effectual  than  any  other  de- 
fence—  the  outburst  which  in  other  cir- 
cumstances would  have  relieved  her  heart. 
She  sat  in  her  corner,  withdrawn  as 
far  as  possible  from  Constance,  listening 
dully,  making  little  response.  After  sev- 
eral questions,  her  sister  turned  upon  her 
with  a  surprise  which  was  natural  too. 

<•  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  she  said.  *'  You 
don't  talk  as  you  used  "to  do.  Is  it  town 
that  has  spoiled  you?  Do  you  think  I 
will  interfere  with  you?  Oh,  you  need 
not  be  at  all  afraid.  I  have  enough  of 
my  own  without  meddling  with  you." 

**  I  don't  know  what  1  have  that  you 
could  interfere  with,'*  said  Frances. 
"  Nothing  here." 

**Do  you  want  to  quarrel  with  me?" 
Constance  said. 

**lt  is  of  no  use  to  quarrel;  there  is 
nothing  to  quarrel  about.  I  might  have 
thought  you  would  interfere  when  you 
came  first.  I  had  people  there  who  seemed 
to  belong  to  me.  But  here — you  have 
the  first  place.  Why  should  I  quarrel? 
You  are  only  coming  back  to  your  own." 

*'  Fan,  for  goodness*  sake,  don't  speak 
in  that  dreadful  tone.  What  have  I  done  ? 
If  you  think  papa  likes  roe  best,  you  are 
mistaken.  And  as  for  the  mother,  don't 
you  know  her  yet  ?  Don't  vou  know  that 
she  is  nice  to  everybody,  and  cares  neither 
for  you  nor  me  ?  " 

'*No,"  cried  Frances,  raising  herself 
bolt  upright;  **  I  don't  know  that!  How 
dare  you  say  it,  you  who  are  her  child  ? 
Perhaps  you  think  no  one  cares  —  not 
one,  though  you  have  made  an  end  of  my 
home.  Did  you  hear  about  George  Gaunt, 
what  you  have  done  to  him  ?  He  is  lying 
in  a  brain  fever,  raving,  raving,  talking 
forever,  day  and  night;  and  if  he  dies, 
Markham  and  you  will  have  killed  him 
—  you  and  Markham ;  for  you  have  been 
the  worst.  It  will  be  murder,  and  you 
should  be  killed  for  it!"  the  girl  cried. 
Her  eyes  blazed  upon  her  sister  in  the 


close  inclosure  of  the  little  broagbam. 
"  You  thought  he  did  not  care,  either,  per- 
haps." 

**  Fan !  Good  heavens !  I  think  yoQ 
must  be  going  oat  of  your  senses/'  Coo- 
stance  cried. 

Frances  was  not  able  to  say  any  more. 
She  was  stifled  by  the  commotioo  of  her 
feelings,  her  heart  beating  so  wildly  in 
her  breast,  her  emotion  reaching  the  in- 
tolerable. The  brougham  stopped,  and 
she  sprang  out  and  ran  into  the  boase, 
hurrying  up-stairs  to  her  own  room.  Con- 
stance, more  surprised  and  disconcerted 
than  she  could  say,  came  in  with  ao  air  of 
great  composure,  saying  a  word  in  passing 
to  the  astonished  servant  at  the  door. 
She  was  quite  amiable  always  to  the  peo- 
ple about  her.  She  walked  np-statrs,  re- 
marking, as  she  passed,  a  pair  of  new 
vases  with  palms  in  them,  which  deco- 
rated the  staircase,  and  which  she  ap- 
proved. She  opened  the  drawing-roon 
door  in  her  pretty,  languid-stately,  always 
leisurely  way. 

'*  How  are  you,  mamma  ?  Frances  has 
run  up-stairs;  but  here  am  I,  jnst  come 
back,"  she  said. 

Lady  Markham  rose  from  her  seat  with 
a  little  scream  of  astonishment.  **  Con- 
stance !  1 1  is  not  possible.  Who  woukl 
have  dreamed  of  seeing  you  !  "  she  cried. 

**  O  yes,  it  is  quite  possible,"  said  Cos- 
stance  when  they  had  kissed,  with  a  pro- 
longed encounter  of  lips  and  cheeks. 
"Surely,  you  did  not  think  1  could  keep 
very  long  away  ?  " 

"  My  darling,  did  you  get  homesick,  or 
mammy-sick,  as  Markham  says,  after  ail 
your  philosophy  ?  " 

**  1  am  so  glad  to  see  yon,  raamma«  and 
looking  so  well.  No,  not  homesick,  pre* 
ciselv,  dear  mother,  but  penetrated  with 
the  folly  of  staying  ihere^  where  nothing 
was  ever  doing,  when  I  might  have  been 
in  the  centre  of  everything,  which  is  say- 
ing much  the  same  thing,  though  in  difiEer* 
ent  words." 

**In  very  diflFerent  words,"  said  Lady 
Markham,  resuming  her  seat  with  a  smile. 
*'  I  see  you  have  not  changed  at  all.  Coo. 
Will  you  have  any  tea?  And  did  voa 
leave  —  your  home  there  — -  with  as  little 
ceremony  as  you  left  me  ?  " 

"May  I  help  myself,  mamma?  Don't 
you  trouble.  It  is  verv  nice  to  see  yonr 
pretty  china,  instead  of  Frances's  old  bi- 
zarre cups,  which  were  much  too  good  for 
me.  Oh,  I  did  not  leave  my  —  hone.  I 
—  brought  it  back  with  me." 

You  brought •' 

My  father  with  me,  mamma." 
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Oh  !"  Lady  Markham  said.  She  was 
too  much  astonished  to  say  more. 

"Perhaps  it  was  because  he  got  very 
tired  of  me  and  thought  there  was  no 
other  way  of  getting  rid  of  me ;  perhaps 
because  he  was  tired  of  it  himself.  He 
came  at  last  like  a  lamb.  I  did  not  really 
believe  it  till  we  were  on  the  boat,  and 
Algy  Muncastle  turned  up,  and  1  intro- 
duced him  to  my  father.  You  should  have 
seen  how  he  stared." 

**  Oh  ! ''  said  Lady  Markham  again  ;  and 
then  she  added  faintly :  **  Is — is  he  here  ?  ** 

"You  mean  papa?  I  left  him  at  Aunt 
Charlotte's.  In  the  circumstances,  that 
seemed  the  best  thing  to  do." 

Lady  Markham  leaned  back  in  her 
chair;  she  had  become  very  pale.  One 
shock  after  another  had  reduced  her 
strength.  She  closed  her  eyes  while  Con- 
stance very  comfortably  sipped  her  tea. 
It  was  not  possible  that  she  could  have 
dreamed  it  or  imagined  it  when,  on  open- 
ing her  eyes  again,  she  saw  Constance  sit- 
ting by  the  tea-table  with  the  plate  of 
bread  and  butter  before  her.  "1  have 
really,"  she  explained  seriously,  "eaten 
nothing  to-day." 

Frances  came  down  some  time  after, 
having  bathed  her  eyes  and  smoothed  her 
hair.  It  was  always  smooth  like  satin, 
shining  in  the  light.  She  came  in,  in  her 
unobtrusive  way,  ashamed  of  herself  for 
her  outburst  of  temper  and  determined  to 
be  "good,"  whatever  might  happen.  She 
was  surprised  that  there  was  no  conversa- 
tion going  on.  Constance  sat  in  a  chair 
which  Frances  at  once  recognized  as  hav- 
ing been  hers  from  the  beginning  of  time, 
wondering  at  her  own  audacity  in  having 
sat  in  it,  when  she  did  not  know.  Lady 
Markham  was  still  leaning  back  in  her 
chair.  "Oh,  it's  nothing*- only  a  little 
giddiness.  So  many  strange  things  are 
happening.  Did  you  give  your  Uncle 
Cavendish  my  note  ?  I  suppose  Frances 
told  you,  Con,  how  we  have  been  upset 
to-day  ?  " 

"Upset,"  said  Constance  over  her 
bread  and  butter.  "  I  should  have  thought 
you  would  have  been  immensely  pleased. 
It  is  about  Sir  Thomas,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"About  Sir  Thomas?  Is  there  any 
news  about  Sir  Thomas?"  said  Lady 
Markham  with  an  elaborately  innocent 
look.  "If  so,  it  has  not  been  yet  confided 
to  me."  And  then  she  proceeded  to  tell 
to  her  daughter  the  story  of  Nelly  Win- 
terbourn. 

"  I  should  have  thought  that  would  all 
have  been  set  right  in  the  settlements," 
Constance  said. 
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So  it  ought.  But  she  had  no  one  to 
see  to  the  settlements  —  no  one  with  a 
real  interest  in  it;  and  it  was  such  a  mag- 
nificent match." 
"No better  than  Sir  Thomas,  mamma." 
"Ah,  Sir  Thomas.  Is  there  really  a 
story  about  Sir  Thomas  ?  I  can  only  say, 
if  it  is  so,  that  he  has  never  confided  it  to 
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me. 

"  I  hope  no  mistake  will  be  made  about 
the  settlements  in  that  case.  And  what 
do  you  suppose  Markham  will  do?  " 

"What  can  he  do?  He  will  do  noth- 
ing. Con.  You  know,  after  all,  that  is  the 
rSie  that  suits  him  best.  Even  if  all  had 
been  well,  unless  Nelly  had  asked  him 
herself " 

"  Do  you  think  she  would  have  minded, 
after  all  this  time  ?  But  \  suppose  there's 
an  end  of  Nelly  now,"  Constance  said  re- 
gretfully. 

"I  am  afraid  so,"  Lady  Markham  re- 
plied. And  then  recovering,  she  began  to 
tell  her  daughter  the  news,  all  the  news  of 
this  one  and  the  other,  which  Frances  had 
never  been  able  to  understand,  which  Con- 
stance entered  into  as  one  to  the  manner 
born.  They  left  the  subject  of  Nelly  Win- 
terbourn,  and  not  a  word  was  said  of 
young  Gaunt  and  his  fever;  but  apart 
from  these  subjects,  Everything  that  had 
happened  since  Constance  left  England 
was  discussed  between  them.  They  talked 
and  smiled  and  rippled  over  into  laughter, 
and  passed  in  review  the  thousand  friends, 
whose  little  follies  and  freaks  both  knew, 
and  skimmed  across  the  surface  of  trage- 
dies with  a  consciousness,  that  gave  pi- 
quancy to  the  amusement  of  the  terrible 
depths  beneath.  Frances,  keeping  be- 
hind, not  willing  to  show  her  troubled 
countenance,  from  which  the  traces  of 
tears  were  not  easily  effaced,  listened  to 
this  light  talk  with  a  wonder  which  almost 
reached  the  height  of  awe.  Her  mother 
at  least  must  have  many  grave  matters  in 
her  mind ;  and  even  on  Constance,  the 
consciousness  of  having  stirred  up  all  the 
quiescent  evils  in  the  family  history,  of 
her  father  in  England,  of  the  meeting 
which  must  take  place  between  the  hus- 
band and  wife  so  long  parted,  all  by  her 
influence,  must  have  a  certain  weight. 
But  there  they  sat  and  talked  and  laughed 
and  shot  their  little  shafts  of  wit.  Fran- 
ces at  last,  feeling  her  heart  ache  too  much 
for  further  repression,  and  that  the  pleas- 
ant interchange  between  her  mother  and 
sister  exasperated  instead  of  lightening 
her  burdened  soul,  left  them,  and  sought 
refuge  in  her  room,  where  presently  she 
heard  their  voices  again  as  they  came  up- 
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stairs  to  dress.  Constance's  boxes  had 
in  the  mean  time  arrived  from  the  rail- 
way, and  the  conversation  was  very  ani- 
mated upon  fashions  and  new  adaptations 
and  what  to  wear.  Then  the  door  of  Con- 
stance's room  was  closed,  and  Lady  Mark- 
ham  came  tapping  at  that  of  Frances. 
She  took  the  girl  into  her  arms.  *'  Now," 
she  said,  **  my  dream  is  going  to  be  real- 
ized, and  I  shall  have  my  two  girls,  one  on 
each  side  of  me.  My  little  Frances,  are 
you  not  glad  ?  " 

"  Mother,"  the  girl  said,  faltering,  and 
stopped,  not  able  to  say  any  more. 

Lady  Markham  kissed  her  tenderly,  and 
smiled,  as  if  she  were  content.  Was  she 
content?  Was  the  happiness,  now  she 
had  it,  as  great  as  she  said?  Was  she 
able  to  be  light-hearted  with  all  these  com- 
plications round  her?  But  to  these  ques- 
tions, who  could  give  any  answer  ?  Pres- 
ently she  went  to  dress,  shutting  the  door, 
and  between  her  two  girls,  retired  so  many 
hundred,  so  many  thousand  miles  away, 
who  could  tell?  into  herself. 

In  the  evening,  there  was  considerable 
stir  and  commotion  in  the  house.  Mark- 
ham,  warned  by  one  of  his  mother's  notes, 
come  to  dinner  full  of  affectionate  pleas- 
ure in  Con's  return,  and  cheerful  inquiries 
for  her.  **  As  yet  >^>u  have  lost  nothing, 
Con.  As  yet  nobody  has  got  well  into  the 
swim.  As  to  how  the  mammy  will  feel 
with  two  daughters  to  take  about,  that  is 
a  mystery.  If  we  had  known,  we'd  have 
shut  up  little  Fan  in  the  nursery  for  a  year 
more." 

*Mt  is  I  that  should  be  sent  to  the  nurs- 
erv,"  said  Constance.  "  Three  months  is 
a  long  time.  Algy  Muncastle  thought  I 
was  dead  and  buried.  He  looked  at  me 
as  if  he  were  seeing  a  ghost." 

"  A  girl  might  just  as  well  be  dead  and 
buried  as  let  half  the  season  slip  over  and 
never  appear.** 

**  Unless  she  were  a  widow,'*  said  Con. 

**  Ah  !  unless  she  were  a  widow,  as  you 
say.  That  changes  the  face  of  affairs." 
Markham  made  a  slight  involuntary  re- 
treat, when  he  received  that  blow,  but  no 
one  mentioned  the  name  of  Nelly  Winter- 
bourn.  It  was  much  too  serious  to  be 
taken  any  notice  of  now.  In  the  bright- 
ness of  Lady  Markham*s  drawing-room, 
with  all  its  softened  lights,  grave  subjects 
were  only  discussed  iiie-d'tiie.  When  the 
company  was  more  than  two,  everything 
took  a  sportive  turn.  Of  the  two  visitors, 
however,  who  came  in  later,  one  was  not 
at  all  disposed  to  follow  this  rule.  Sir 
Thomas  said  but  little  to  Constance, 
though  her  arrival  was  part  of  the  news 


which  had  brought  him  here;  but  he  held 
Lady  Markham's  hand  with  an  anxious 
look  into  her  eyes,  and  as  soon  as  he 
could,  drew  Frances  aside  to  the  distant 
corner  in  which  she  was  fond  of  placing 
herself.  **  Do  you  know  he  has  cooie  ?  " 
he  cried. 

**  I  have  seen  papa.  Sir  Thomas,  if  that 
is  what  you  mean." 

**  What  else  could  I  mean  ?  "  said  Sir 
Thomas.  **You  know  how  I  have  tried 
for  this.  What  did  he  say?  1  want  to 
know  what  disposition  he  is  in.  And  what 
disposition  is  she  in  ?  Frances,  you  and 
I  have  a  great  deal  to  do.  We  have  the 
ball  at  our  feet.  There  is  nobody  acting 
in  both  their  interests  but  you  and  I." 

There  was  something  in  Frances's  eyes 
and  in  her  look  of  mute  endurance  which 
startled  him  even  in  the  midst  of  bis  en- 
thusiasm. **What  is  the  matter?"  he 
said.  '*  1  have  not  forgotten  our  bargain. 
I  will  do  much  for  you,  if  you  will  work 
for  me.  And  you  want  something.  Come, 
tell  me  what  it  is?'* 

She  gave  him  a  look  of  reproach.  Had 
he,  too,  forgotten  the  sick  and  miserable, 
the  sufferer,  of  whom  no  one  thought? 
**Sir  Thomas,*'  she  said,  **  Constance  has 
money ;  she  has  stopped  at  Paris  to  buy 
dresses.  Oh,  give  to  me  what  is  ray 
share." 

"  I  remember  now,"  he  said. 

'*Tben  you  know  the  only  thin{;  that 
any  one  can  do  for  me.  Oh,  Sir  Thomas, 
ff  you  could  but  give  it  me  now." 

*' Shall  I  speak  to  your  father?"  be 
asked. 

These  words  Markham  heard  by  chance, 
as  he  passed  them  to  fetch  something  his 
mother  wanted.  He  returned  to  where 
she  sat  with  a  curious  look  in  his  little 
twinkling  eyes.  ^  What,  is  Sir  Thomas 
after  ?  Do  you  know  what  that  silly  story 
is  about?  They  say  that  old  fellow  is 
after  Lady  Markham's  daughter.  1 1  had 
better  be  put  a  stop  to,  mother.  I  wooH 
have  anytiiing  go  amiss  with  little  Fan." 

"Go  amiss  I  with  Sir  Thomas.  There 
is  nobody  he  might  not  roarrv,  Markhan 
—  not  that  anything  has  ever  been  said.** 

**  Let  him  have  anybody  he  pleases  ez^ 
cept  little  Fan.  I  wont  have  anytbiog 
happen  to  Fan.  She  is  not  one  that  wooid 
stand  it,  like  the  rest  of  us.  We  are  old 
stagers ;  we  are  trained  for  the  stake ;  we 
know  how  to  grin  and  bear  it.  But  that 
little  thing,  she  has  never  been  brought 
up  to  it,  and  it  would  kill  her.  I  won't 
have  anything  go  wrong  with  little  Fas.** 

''There  is  nothing  going  wrong  with 
Frances.    You  are  not  talking  with  yosr 
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usual  sense,  Markham.  If  that  was  com- 
ioG[,  Frances  would  be  a  lucky  girl.** 

Markham  looked  at  her  with  his  eyes 
all  pursed  up,  nearly  disappearing  in  the 
puckers  round  them.  **  Mother,"  he  said, 
"we  know  a  girl  who  was  a  verv  lucky 
girl,  you  and  I.  Remember  Nelly  Win- 
terbourn/' 

It  gave  Lady  Markham  a  shock  to  hear 
Nelly's  name.  "  O  Markham,  the  less  we 
say  of  her  the  better,"  she  cried. 

There  was  another  arrival  while  they 
talked  —  Claude  Ramsay,  with  the  flower 
in  his  coat  a  little  rubbed  by  the  great 
coat  which  he  had  taken  off  in  the  hall, 
though  it  was  now  June.  **  I  heard  you 
had  come  back,"  he  said,  dropping  lan- 
guidly into  a  chair  by  Constance.  **  I 
thought  I  would  come  and  see  if  it  was 
true." 

*'  You  see  it  is  quite  true." 

*'Yes;  and  you  are  looking  as  well  as 
possible.  Everything  seems  to  agree 
with  you.  Do  you  know  I  was  very  nearly 
going  out  to  that  little  place  in  the  Rivie- 
ra ?  I  got  all  the  renseignements ;  but 
then  1  heard  that  it  got  hot  and  the  people 
went  away." 

**  You  ought  to  have  come.  Don't  you 
know  it  is  at  the  back  of  the  east  wind, 
and  there  are  no  draughts  there  .^  " 

**  What  an  ideal  place  I "  said  Claude. 
'*  I  shall  certainly  go  next  winter,  if  you 
are  going  to  be  there." 


From  Belj^ravia. 
RAMBLES  IN  CANTON. 

Among  many  most  interesting  mem- 
ories of  Canton  none  impressed  me  more 
deeply  than  certain  walks  in  the  early 
morning,  under  the  guidance  of  one  who 
has  devoted  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  mis- 
sion work  in  the  ciiy,  andso  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  its  nooks  and  corners. 
One  too  who,  being  blessed  with  a  keen 
interest  in  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  land  in  which  he  lives  —  which  is  by 
no  means  a  necessary  sequence  of  long 
residence  —  proved  a  delightful  compan- 
ion on  such  rambles ;  and  1  need  scarcely 
say  that  really  to  enjoy  such  expeditions 
one  must  go  quietly  on  foot,  with  all 
powers  of  observation  on  the  alert,  never 
knowing  what  strange  novelty  will  entail 
a  halt  at  any  moment. 

We  started  one  morning  at  sunrise,  but 
already  the  tide  of  busy  life  was  well  astir 
in  the  narrow  streets  of  shops,  through 
which  we  walked  on  our  way  to  the  great 
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market  for  jade-stone,  which  is  held  daily 
at  early  morning  in  the  open  air  near  the 
temple  of  the  Five-hundred  Disciples  of 
Buddha,  and  closes  before  ordinary  mor- 
tals are  astir. 

Considering  the  extraordinary  value 
which  attaches  to  this  precious  mineral,  I 
was  chiefly  amazed  at  the  enormous  quan- 
tity which  we  saw  offered  for  sale.  Not 
only  is  the  market  itself,  a  very  large 
square  building,  entirely  filled  with  stalls 
exclusively  for  the  sale  of  objects  manu- 
factured from  jade,  but  many  of  the  sur- 
rounding streets  are  lined  with  open 
booths  and  shops  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  truly,  though  every  woman  who  can 
possibly  obtain  a  jade  ornament  delights 
in  it  as  a  European  or  an  American  glories 
in  her  diamonds,  the  prices  are  so  prohib- 
itive that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  a 
sale  can  be  obtained  for  such  a  mass  of 
bracelets  and  brooches,  earrings  and  fin- 
ger-rings, and  especially  of  very  orna- 
mental pins  for  the  hair. 

Here  poor  women  and  middle-class 
tradesmen  who  cannot  afford  the  genuine 
article  solace  themselves  with  imitation 
gems  of  green  glass  or  some  such  compo- 
sition, which  take  the  place  of  spurious 
diamonds  and  effectually  deceive  the  un- 
trained eye.  But  at  this  market  I  believe 
only  the  genuine  article  is  sold.  We  saw 
specimens  of  very  varied  color,  from  a 
semi-opaque  cream  or  milky  white  tint  to 
the  clearest  sea-green,  or  a  dark  hue  the 
color  of  bloodstone. 

I  am  told  that  it  is  all  imported  from  the 
Kuen-luen  Mountains  in  Turkestan,  where 
there  are  mines  of  this  mineral  *-  the  only 
mines  in  the  world  which  are  worked,  so 
far  as  is  known.  It  has  thence  been 
brought  to  China  as  an  article  of  tribute 
from  the  earliest  times  of  which  even  the 
Celestials  have  any  record,  and  so  highly 
have  they  prized  it  that  they  have  jealously 
striven  to  keep  it  entirely  in  their  own 
hands.  It  is,  however,  thought  possible 
that,  as  this  mineral  is  not  known  to  occur 
anywhere  in  Europe,  the  jade  celts  which 
have  been  found  in  European  lake  dwell- 
ings, and  other  prehistoric  remains,  have 
probably  travelled  thither  as  barter  in  the 
course  of  the  great  Aryan  westward  mi- 
gration from  the  highlands  of  central 
Asia.  Tradition  affirms  that  the  Aryan 
regarded  the  wearing  of  a  jade  ornament 
as  the  roost  effectualcharm  against  light- 
ning-~  a  faith  which  would  naturally  ac- 
count for  their  carrying  with  them  many 
such  treasures. 

So  in  Hindoostan,  though  specimens  of 
carved  jade  inlaid  with  rubies  and  dia- 
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monds  were  among  the  priceless  treasures 
of  the  Mogul  emperors,  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  this  mineral  has  ever  been 
found  in  the  empire ;  and  it  is  supposed 
that  the  raw  material  must  have  been 
brought  from  those  same  mines,  of  which 
there  are  considerably  over  a  hundred, 
one  great  mountainside  being  riddled  by 
dark  tunnels,  which  are  the  entrances  to 
long,  winding  galleries,  excavated  in  every 
direction,  and  in  some  cases  piercing  right 
through  the  mountain  to  its  farther  side. 
The  jade  is  found  in  veins  which  are 
sometimes  several  feet  in  depth,  but  it  is 
so  full  of  fissures  that  it  is  rare  to  obtain 
a  perfect  block  more  than  a  few  inches 
thick.  Hence  the  great  value  of  large 
pieces  when  found  without  a  flaw.  Such 
are  reserved  for  the  imperial  tribute,  and 
the  emperor  himself  awards  such  blocks 
to  the  artist  who  is  most  certain  to  do  it 
justice,  the  natural  form  of  the  block  de- 
ciding what  shall  be  the  character  of  the 
sculpture.        ^ 

Such  an  imperial  commission  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  life  work,  for  although  when  first 
broken  from  its  rocky  bed  the  jade  may 
be  scratched  with  an  ordinary  knife,  it 
soon  hardens  so  as  to  become  the  most 
difficult  of  minerals  for  the  sculptor's  art. 
Hence,  such  vases  and  other  ornaments 
as  became  so  familiar  to  us  after  the  loot- 
ing of  the  Summer  Palace,  each  repre- 
sented twenty  or  thirty  years  of  ceaseless 
toil  at  the  hands  of  a  patient  and  most 
diligent  worker.  And  yet  I  have  seen 
some  of  these  priceless  art-treasures  in 
British  homes,  where  their  value  in  this 
respect  seems  undreamt  of. 

The  Chinese  name  of  the  stone  is  yu' 
shek^  and  that  by  which  we  call  it  is  said 
to  be  a  corruption  of  a  Spanish  word 
referring  to  a  superstition  of  the  Mexican 
Indians,  who  deemed  that  to  wear  a  brace- 
let of  this  stone  was  the  surest  protection 
against  all  diseases  of  the  loins,  hence  the 
3paniards  named  the  mineral  piedra  de 
hijada  (stone  of  the  loins),  by  which  name 
it  became  known  in  Europe,  and  ere  long 
was  contracted  to  its  present  form.  Where 
the  Mexicans  obtained  their  specimens  is 
not  known,  mineralogists  having  failed  to 
discover  the  mineral  on  the  American 
continent. 

New  Zealand,  however,  has  supplied 
her  own  jade  in  the  form  of  great  pebbles, 
which  with  infinite  labor  have  been 
wrought  into  those  large  celts  and  gro- 
tesque amulets  which  formed  the  most 
priceless  possessions  of  the  high  chiefs. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  in  this  daily 
market  of  the  modern  work  produced  in 


the  jade-cutters*  street,  we  saw  no  speci- 
mens of  very  artistic  work;  such  can 
rarely  come  into  the  market;  but  the 
prices  of  even  simple  thumb  rings  or  ear- 
rings is  so  great  that  I  had  to  console  my- 
self by  the  thought  that  I  could  get  much 
more  show  for  my  money  by  investing  in 
some  very  pretty  vases  of  a  cheap  green 
stone  mounted  in  well-carved  stands  of 
polished  blackwood. 

It  really  is  amazing  to  think  of  the  value 
of  the  goods  offered  for  sale  on  those  stalls 
of  rough  wooden  planks.  The  real  price 
—  not  the  price  asked  with  a  view  to  its 
being  beaten  down,  in  the  wearisome 
manner  in  which  all  shopping  is  here  con- 
ducted, but  the  price  which  a  Chinese 
mandarin  might  pay  for  a  string  of  really 
good  bright  green  beads,  might  be  i,oooA 
For  two  buttons,  suitable  for  his  own  u&e, 
he  would  pay  30/.  The  most  costly  color 
is  a  vivid  green  like  that  of  a  young  rice- 
field,  and  for  a  really  good  specimen  of 
this  500/.  or  600/.  is  sometimes  paid  for 
a  personal  ornament  of  very  moderate 
size. 

A  large  amount  of  the  jade  offered  for 
sale  in  the  market  is  quite  in  the  rough, 
and  here  the  lapidaries  come  to  select 
such  pieces  as  seem  likely  to  be  sound 
and  of  a  good  color  throughout.  It  is  ex- 
tremely interesting  to  see  these  men  at 
work  in  their  primitive  shops,  which  form 
a  whole  street  by  themselves.  First  the 
rough  block  is  placed  between  two  saw- 
yers, who  saw  it  in  two  by  the  horizontal 
movement  of  a  saw  of  steel  wire,  with 
bow-shaped  handle.  From  time  to  time 
they  drop  a  thin  paste  of  emery  powder 
and  water  along  the  line  they  purpose  cot- 
ting.  These  reduced  portions  are  then 
passed  on  to  other  men  who  work  with 
small  circular  saws,  and  thus  fashion  aJi 
manner  of  ornaments. 

Not  very  far  from  this  street  there  is 
one  wholly  inhabited  by  silk-weavers, 
whose  hand  looms  are  of  the  most  primi- 
tive description.  A  little  further  lies  a 
curious  water  street,  a  sort  of  Chinese 
Venice,  where  the  houses  edge  a  canal  so 
closely  that  the  people  step  from  their 
doors  into  boats.  This  canal  runs  straight 
to  one  of  the  water  gates,  by  which  all  the 
market  boats  enter  the  city  every  momiog. 
These  gates,  being  the  portals  beneath 
which  the  canal  flows  through  the  city 
walls,  are  closed  at  night,  so  all  boats 
arriving  after  sunset  must  lie  outside  tiU 
morning,  and  great  is  the  rush  when  at 
sunrise  the  portcullis  is  raised,  and  each 
boat  seeks  to  enter  first. 

Amongst  the  produce  thus  brought  to 
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(he  daily  market  are  suckino^  pigs  in  search 
of  a  mother,  as  Chinese  farmers  do  not 
care  to  allow  one  mother  to  suckle  more 
than  a  dozen  little  pi^^ies,  whereas  boun- 
tiful nature  occasionally  sends  a  litter  of 
nearly  double  that  number.  So  whenever 
the  births  exceed  the  regulation  limit,  the 
supernumeraries  are  conveyed  to  the  suck- 
ing-pig market,  which  is  held  daily  in  the 
early  morning;  and  there  the  farmer 
whose  styes  have  not  been  so  abundantly 
blessed  buys  a  few  of  the  outcasts  to  make 
up  his  number.  But  lest  the  maternal  sow 
should  object  to  adopting  the  little  stran- 
gers, her  own  babies  are  taken  from  her 
and  placed  with  the  new  comers,  when  all 
are  sprinkled  with  wine.  When  the  com- 
bined litter  is  restored  to  the  anxious  par- 
ent she  is  so  bamboozled  by  the  delightful 
fragrance  of  the  whole  party  that  she 
forgets  to  count  them  (or  fears  she  may 
be  seeing  double  I),  so  she  deems  it  pru- 
dent **  to  keep  a  quiet  sough,*'  as  we  say 
io  the  north,  and  accepts  the  increased 
family  without  comment. 

Of  course  in  passing  through  the  shop- 
streets  I  could  not  resist  many  a  halt, 
while  my  good  guardian,  with  inexhausti- 
ble patience,  explained  to  me  the  use  or 
meaning  of  sundry  objects,  which  to  me 
were  all  strange  curios.  In  many  of  the 
shops  an  unusual  willingness  to  sell  goods 
at  reasonable  prices  plainly  indicates  the 
approach  of  the  new  year,  as  do  also  the 
number  of  street  stalls  for  the  sale  of  small 
curios,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  positive  neces- 
sity for  all  accounts  to  be  settled  before 
the  close  of  the  old  year,-and  therefore  a 
tradesman  will  sometimes  even  sell  at  a 
loss  in  order  to  realize  the  sum  necessary 
to  meet  his  liabilities.  Should  he  fail  to 
do  so,  he  is  accounted  disgraced,  his  name 
is  written  on  his  own  door  as  a  defaulter, 
his  business  reputation  is  lost,  and  no  one 
will  henceforth  give  him  credit. 

I  believe  that  debts  which  are  not  set- 
tled on  New  Year's  eve  cannot  subse- 
quently be  recovered,  for  a  curious  custom 
exists  whereby  a  creditor  who  has  vainly 
pursued  a  deStor  all  through  the  night 
may  still  follow  him  after  daybreak,  pro- 
vided be  continues  to  carry  his  lighted 
lantern,  as  if  he  believed  it  was  still  night. 
This,  however,  is  his  last  chance. 

We  wandered  on  from  shop  to  shop, 
and  from  temple  to  temple,  till  I  was 
fairly  bewildered,  but  one  scene  remains 
vividly  before  my  memory  as  the  finest 
subject  for  a  picture  that  I  have  seen  io 
Canton.  1 1  is  in  the  western  suburb,  close 
to  the  temples  of  the  gods  of  war,  and  of 
literature,  and  of  the  queen  of  heaven  — 
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in  one  of  which  I  was  especially  fascinated 
by  the  multitude  of  small  figures,  carved 
and  gilt,  which  adorn  the  roof,  the  sides 
of  the  temple  and  altar.  Standing  on  the 
temple  steps  you  look  along  the  street  and 
combine  a  picturesque  bridge  with  an 
arched  gateway  of  the  firewall  spanning 
the  highway.  It  is  such  a  quiet  quarter 
that  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  se- 
curing a  drawing  of  the  scene. 

Of  course,  in  arranging  to  sketch  near 
a  temple,  the  chances  of  quiet  depend  on 
the  day ;  as  every  god  has  his  day,  when 
the  whole  population  crowd  to  do  him 
homage,  and  then  the  neighboring  streets, 
however  dull  on  other  occasions,  are  dec- 
orated and  thronged. 

I  am  told  that  one  of  the  prettiest  of 
these  festivals  occurs  in  the  middle  of 
April,  in  honor  of  the  very  beneficent  and 
popular  god,  Paak-tai,  who  has  at  various 
times  been  incarnate  upon  the  earth,  for 
the  good  of  mankind.  One  of  these  in- 
carnations occurred  after  the  deluge  which 
destroyed  the  whole  world  in  the  reign  of 
the  Chinese  emperer  Yaou,  B.C.  2357  (a 
date  which  closely  corresponds  with  that 
of  the  universal  deluge  recorded  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  noted  in  our 
chronology  as  B.C.  2349).  After  this  ter- 
rible flood  all  knowledge  of  agriculture, 
art,  and  science  was  lost,  so  Paak-tai  came 
back  to  earth  to  instruct  the  survivors. 

The  really  pretty  and  unique  feature  of 
his  festival  is  that  on  three  successive 
evenings  all  his  worshippers  bring  their 
pet. singing-birds  —  generally  larks,  which 
they  habitually  carry  about  with  them  in 
their  pretty  cages,  just  as  Englishmen  go 
out  accompanied  by  their  dogs.  I  am  not 
sure,  however,  that  a  Briton  would  appre- 
ciate the  trouble  of  always  carrying  his 
pet,  as  these  Celestials  do. 

Thus  a  crowd  of  several  hundred  larks 
are  assembled,  and  all  are  brought  into 
the  brilliantly  illuminated  temple.  The 
cages,  which  are  covered  for  the  occasion, 
are  suspended  from  horizontal  bamboos, 
so  that  presently  the  whole  temple  is  full 
of  them.  On  a  given  signal,  all  the  cov- 
erings are  removed,  and  the  astonished 
larks,  supposing  that  they  have  overslept 
themselves,  and  allowed  the  sun  to  rise 
without  their  morning  hymn,  make  up  for 
lost  time  by  bursting  forth  into  a  most 
amazing  chorus  of  song,  which  they  keep 
up  for  about  a  couple  of  hours,  equally  to 
the  delight  of  the  human  crowd,  rich  and 
poor,  and  of  the  beneficent  deity  who  is 
thus  honored.  So  these  people,  who  en- 
list the  breezes  and  the  streams  to  sound 
the  bells  which  chime  the  praises  of  Bud- 
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dha,  teach  the  birds  also  to  do  their  part 
to  the  general  thanksgiving. 

On  the  third  and  last  eveaing  of  the 
bird  concert  the  festival  concludes  with  a 
inost  gorgeous  procession.  First  come 
huge  lanterns,  on  each  of  which  is  in- 
scribed the  name  of  the  god ;  then  a 
number  of  gay  banners,  embroidered  with 
scenes  in  his  history;  then  come  several 
scores  of  tiny  children,  splendidly  dressed 
to  represent  characters  in  the  old  legends ; 
they  are  mounted  on  little  ponies,  and  led 
by  attendants  in  rich  silken  robes.  They 
are  children  of  wealthy  parents,  who  deem 
it  an  honor  to  take  part  in  the  festival. 
The  children's  interest  is  sustained  by 
frequent  pauses,  when  they  are  fed  with 
cakes  and  sweetmeats.  In  the  procession 
are  carried  several  canopied  shrines; 
some  of  carved  and  polished  blackwood, 
containing  the  images  of  the  god  and  of 
his  pareots ;  others  are  more  ornamental, 
and  are  covered  with  figures  apparently 
enamelled,  but  really  made  of  lovely  king- 
fishers' feathers.  These  shrines  contain 
only  beautiful  objects,  such  as  old  bronze 
or  jade-stone  vases,  which  are  lent  by 
their  owners  to  grace  the  procession.  All 
along  the  road  where  the  procession  is  to 
pass  the  people  prepare  small  altars  out- 
side their  doors,  and  make  ofiPeriogs  to 
the  idol  as  it  is  carried  past,  sometimes 
pouring  libations  of  wine  on  to  the  ground. 

Our  last  but  not  least  curious  experi- 
ence on  this  morning  of  strange  sights 
was  a  visit  to  one  of  the  innumerable 
shops  devoted  solely  to  the  manufacture 
of  pasteboard  models  of  evtry  conceivable 
object,  from  a  doll-house  ten  feet  square 
to  a  good  large  pony,  boots,  hats,  sedan- 
chairs,  but  above  all  money,  all  with  a 
view  to  supplying  offerings  of  burnt-sac- 
rifice to  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  Some 
less  reverent  foreigners  had  enlisted  the 
services  of  these  purveyors  of  hades  in 
that  of  their  own  amusement,  for  there 
was  a  fancy  ball  in  prospect,  at  which  one 
gentleman  proposed  to  appear  as  Punch, 
and  two  young  ladies,  who  had  not  yet 
**come  out,"  but  were  determined  to  see 
the  fun,  had  solved  the  problem  of  how  to 
**stay  in"  without  missing  the  ball,  by 
ordering  two  tall,  seven-storied  pagodas 
made  of  bamboo  and  pasteboard,  within 
which  they  could  remain  securely  hidden, 
peeping  out  through  cunninglv  contrived 
windows.  Surely  a  quainter  device  than 
that  of  a  brace  of  locomotive  pagodas 
never  was  invented. 

Each  day  slipped  by  full  of  many  inter- 
ests, even  when  we  went  no  further  than 
the  limits  of  the  green  isle,  but  sat  watch- 


ing the  infinitely  varied  boats  or  janks 
gliding  past  with  their  great  browo  or 
yellow  sails,  or  else  at  sunset  doing  "  joss- 
pigeon  "  (which  in  the  horrid  patois  called 
pigeon-English  means  God*s  business), 
throwing  burning  gilt  paper  into  the  river 
as  an  offering  to  the  water-dragon  ;  firing 
noisy  crackers  to  keep  off  evil  spirits,  or 
lighting  sweet  incense-sticks  and  caodles 
to  place  on  the  tiny  boat  altar. 

1  often  lingered  on  the  embankment  to 
watch  these  till  I  was  conscious  of  a  cold 
mist  rising,  and  was  glad  to  retreat  to  a 
cosy  fireside  —  not  without  a  thought  of 
pity  for  the  children  who  can  never  know 
the  meaning  of  that  word. 

The  miasma  which  on  these  really  cbill 
nights  rises  from  the  river  and  canals  is 
by  no  means  the  sole  danger  which  these 
little  ones  survive.  One  of  the  most  ap- 
parent is  the  amazing  amount  of  diluted 
filth  which  they  swallow.  I  observed  in 
Canton  the  same  peculiarity  which  struck 
me  so  forcibly  at  Benares  —  namely,  the 
large  amount  of  washing  of  clothes  which 
is  done,  but  the  utter  indifference  to  the 
condition  of  the  water  used  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

All  these  thousands  of  boats  which  lie 
moored  in  compact  phalanx  a)oo|^  the 
shores  of  the  river,  at  the  mouths  of  the 
creeks  which  are  little  better  than  sewers, 
get  their  water  supply  by  just  dipping 
their  bucket  overboard  —  although  they 
could  easily  obtain  comparatively  pure 
water  in  midstream.  And  this  terribly 
unclean  water  is  used  unfiltered  for  all 
cooking  purposes. 

Considering  our  own  terrible  experi- 
ences of  how  luxurious  homes  in  Britain 
have  been  left  desolate  by  a  draught  of 
sparkling  water  into  which,  all  unheeded, 
some  taint  of  drainage  had  filtered,  or 
even  from  the  use  of  milk  vessels  washed 
in  such  water,  it  does  seem  amazing^  that 
all  this  goes  on  with  impunity,  and  that 
the  whole  population  does  not  die  whole- 
sale in  consequence  —  a  wonderful  proof 
of  the  safeguard  of  only  drinking  boiled 
water,  as  is  the  Chinese  invariable  cus- 
tom, in  the  form  of  tea. 

We  had  plenty  of  opportunities  for 
watching  these  people,  as  the  boats  lay 
moored  around  us  in  every  direction^  so 
that  even  without  leaving  the  shore  they 
were  always  before  our  eyes,  and  vthen- 
ever  we  went  an  expedition  oo  the  river 
we  necessarily  passed  through  crowds  of 
boats  innumerable  and  indescribable,  and 
some  are  very  ornamental.  Of  their  num- 
ber some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 
fact  that  the  boating  population  of  Can- 
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too  alone  is  estimated  at  Ihree  hundred 
thousand  persons,  who  possess  no  other 
home ;  whose  strange  life,  from  their  cra- 
dle to  their  grave,  is  spent  entirely  on  the 
rivers,  with  the  dipping  of  the  oars,  or 
the  tremulous  quiver  of  the  long  steering 
scull  as  the  ceaseless  accompaniment  of 
all  life's  interests.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  women  who  work  the  boats,  for 
many  of  the  men  work  on  land  all  day, 
only  returning  at  night  to  the  tiny  but 
exquisitely  clean,  floating  home,  which, 
though  barely  twenty  feet  in  length,  prob- 
ably shelters  three  generations. 

These  are  the  sampans,  or  slipper- 
shaped  boats  with  movable  roofs  of  rain- 
proof bamboo  basket-work. 

Somewhat  different  from  these  are  the 
boat-houses  of  sailors  who  are  absent  for 
months  on  long  voyages  on  board  of  ocean- 
going junks,  who  return  year  after  year,  to 
find  the  home  in  which  they  were  probably 
born  moored  in  the  self-same  spot  in  one 
of  the  multitudinous  water  streets,  for 
every  boat  has  its  own  appointed  anchor- 
age, and  the  municipal  regulations  affect- 
ing the  water  population  are  most  minute, 
and  strictly  carried  out,  as  indeed  must 
be  necessary  where  so  enormous  a  com- 
munity is  concerned. 

For  this  purpose,  a  special  river  mag- 
istrate has  command  of  a  strong  body  of 
water  police,  who  live  in  police  boats,  and 
are  bound  to  row  about  all  night,  blowing 
OD  shrill  conch-shells,  which  are  most  ef- 
fectual for  awakening  peaceful  sleepers, 
and  for  giving  notice  of  their  approach  to 
all  evil-doers,  more  especially  to  those 
very  daring  river  pirates  from  whose  dep- 
redations they  are  bound  to  protect  the 
public. 

These  water  constables,  however,  enjoy 
a  very  evil  reputation,  and  are  said  fre- 
quently to  be  in  league  with  malefactors, 
accepting  bribes  from  pirates  to  keep  well 
out  of  the  way  when  any  unusual  deed  of 
darkness  is  in  prospect,  such  as  captur- 
ing a  wealthy  citizen  while  crossing  the 
river  at  night,  and  carrying  him  off  as  a 
prisoner  until  a  large  ransom  can  be  ex- 
tracted from  his  relations,  which  is  one 
of  the  cheerful  possibilities  of  life  in  these 
parts. 

Still  more  frequently,  however,  the  guar- 
dians of  the  peace  are  said  to  levy  black- 
mail on  their  own  account,  helping  them- 
selves gratis  from  the  market  boats,  whose 
proprietors  dare  not  complain,  lest  they 
should  be  falsely  accused  of  some  offence, 
which  would  lead  to  their  prosecution  and 
imprisonment,  quite  as  certainly  as  if  they 
were  really  guilty. 
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As  regards  cargo  or  passenger  boats, 
fines,  severe  flogging,  or  imprisonment,  or 
even  a  combination  of  all  three,  await  the 
captain  and  crew  of  any  boat  which  neg- 
lects to  report  its  movements  to  the  au- 
thorities, or  which  has  the  misfortune  to 
lose  any  of  its  passengers.  Should  such 
an  one  fall  overboard  and  be  drowned,  the 
boat  or  junk  is  compelled  to  lie  to,  or  an- 
chor till  the  corpse  has  been  recovered. 
Grievous  indeed  is  the  lot  of  all  con- 
cerned should  a  junk  or  boat  capsize  in  a 
squall,  more  especially  if  it  can  be  proved 
that  her  masts  or  sails  exceeded  the  regu- 
lation size.  If  under  such  circumstances 
only  one  or  even  two  passengers  are 
drowned,  the  captain  alone  suffers,  but 
should  three  perish,  the  vessel  is  confis- 
cated, and  not  only  the  captain  but  every 
man  of  the  crew  is  condemned  to  wear  the 
ponderous  wooden  collar  (the  r/iM;^f/^)' for 
thirty  days,  and  then  to  endure  a  judicial 

Our  barbaric  notion  that  the  captain 
must  be  absolute  autocrat  of  his  vessel 
is  by  no  means  allowed  in  China,  where 
the  law  provides  that  in  the  event  of  an 
approaching  storm  the  passengers  may 
require  the  captain  to  strike  sail  and  wait 
till  the  danger  is  past.  Should  he  refuse 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
land-lubbers,  he  is  liable  to  receive  forty 
blows  of  a  bamboo.  But  terrible  as  are 
Chinese  floggings,  they  are  mere  trifles 
compared  with  the  penalty  of  three  months 
subject  to  the  tortures  of  a  Chinese  prison 
as  a  sequence  to  shipwreck. 

I  noticed  one  class  of  boat  which 
seemed  to  ply  a  very  busy  trade  —  name- 
ly, that  of  the  river  barbers,  who  devote 
themselves  exclusively  to  shaving  and 
head-scraping  their  floating  customers. 
Each  barber  has  a  tiny  boat  in  which  he 
paddles  himself  about  in  and  out  among 
the  crowd  of  sampans,  attracting  atten- 
tion by  ringing  a  little  bell.  The  river 
doctor  likewise  gives  warning  of  his 
whereabouts  by  means  of  a  bell,  so  that 
as  he  goes  on  his  way  he  can  be  called  to 
any  one  needing  his  services. 

There  is  not  a  phase  of  life  on  land 
which  has  not  its  counterpart  on  the  river, 
and  every  variety  of  boat  has  its  distinc- 
tive name.  To  begin  with,  there  are 
whole  fleets  of  market  boats  each  of  which 
supplies  the  boating  population  with  some 
one  article.  There  are  oil  boats,  and  fire- 
wood boats,  rice  boats,  and  sugarcane 
boats,  boats  for  vegetables,  and  boats  for 
the  sale  of  flowering  plants.  There  are 
fruit  boats,  bean-curd  boats,  confection- 
ers' boats,  shrimp  boats,  and  flsh  boats, 
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boats  for  sundry  meats  and  for  pork  in 
particular,  boats  for  the  sale  of  crockery, 
of  salt,  or  of  clothing.  Some  boats  ad- 
vertise their  cargoes  by  a  realistic  sign 
hung  from  the  masthead,  such  as  an 
earthenware  jar,  an  oil-cask,  a  bundle  of 
sugarcane,  or  of  firewood,  that  their  cus- 
tomers may  espy  them  from  afar. 

There  are  floating  kitchens,  provided 
with  an  extensive  brickwork  cooking- 
range,  where  most  elaborate  dinners  are 
cooked ;  these  are  served  on  board  of 
floating  dining-halls,  euphoaionsly  called 
flower  boats,  which  are  most  luxuriously 
fitted  up  and  highly  ornamental,  resplen- 
dent with  a  wealth  of  beautiful  wood  carv- 
ing, often  brightly  colored  and  heavily  gilt, 
and  always  brilliantly  illuminated.  These 
are  hired  by  wealthy  citizens  who  wish  to 
give  their  friends  dinner  parties,  as  it  is 
not  customary  to  do  so  at  their  own  homes 
except  on  great  family  festivals;  such 
dinner  parties  are  enlivened  by  the  pres- 
ence of  richly  attired  singing  women. 
Poorer  people  find  one  end  of  the  floating 
kitchen  fitted  up  as  a  cheap  restaurant  or 
tea-house. 

There  are  also  floating  hotels  which  are 
chiefly  for  the  accommodation  of  persons 
arriving  after  the  gates  of  the  city  are 
closed,  or  who  merely  wish  to  tranship 
from  one  vessel  to  another.  Similar  house- 
boats are  hired  by  wealthy  Chinamen  as 
cool  summer  quarters,  or  for  going  expe- 
ditions. For  pleasure  excursions  there 
are  Hong-Kong  boats  answering  to  Vene- 
tian gondolas,  with  large  comfortable  sa- 
loons adorned  with  much  carving  and 
gilding,  but  so  arranged  as  to  be  able  to 
hoist  a  mast  and  sail. 

In  striking  contrast  with  these  gay  boats 
are  the  dull,  unattractive  ones  which  we 
may  term  floating  biers,  as  they  are  used 
only  for  conveying  the  dead  to  their  place 
of  rest.  For  though  the  dwellers  on  the 
land  allow  the  boat  people  no  homes 
ashore  during  their  lifetime,  they  dare  not 
refuse  the  dead  a  resting-place  in  the 
bosom  of  the  earth. 

Far  sadder  than  these  biers  for  those 
whose  weary  life  struggle  is  ended  are  the 
leper  boats,  tenanted  by  such  of  the  boat 
folk  as  are  afflicted  with  leprosy,  that  most 
terrible  of  diseases,  and  who  are  therefore 
outcasts,  forced  to  live  apart  from  their 
fellows,  and  only  allowed  to  solicit  alms 
by  stretching  out  a  long  bamboo  pole,  from 
the  end  of  which  is  suspended  a  small  bag 
(just  as  was  done  in  mediaeval  days  by  the 
lepers  in  Holland,  as  described  in  "Eve- 
lyn's Diary,"  A.D.  1641,  when  he  noted 
**  divers  leprous  poor  creatures  dwelling 


in  solitary  huts  on  the  brink  of  the  water, 
who  asked  alms  of  passengers  on  the 
other  canals  by  casting  out  a  floating  box 
to  receive  their  gifts  ").  Of  coarse  these 
boats  are  deemed  as  wholly  unclean  as 
their  inmates.  Hence,  when  in  1847  six 
young  English  merchants  had  been  brn* 
tally  murdered  at  a  village  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Canton,  the  crowning  insult  to 
the  hated  foreigners  was  to  return  the 
mangled  corpses  to  Canton  in  a  common 
leper  boat. 

Then  there  are  ecclesiastical  boats ;  for« 
though  each  dwelling-boat  has  its  donaestic 
altar,  the  public  service  of  the  gods  is  by 
no  means  omitted.  So  a  large  number 
of  Taouist  priests  have  stationary  boat- 
houses  for  themselves  and  their  families, 
the  chief  saloon  being  dedicated  to  sandry 
Taouist  idols.  These  priests  are  liable  at 
any  moment  to  be  summoned  00  board 
other  boats  to  perform  religious  cerenK^ 
nies  on  behalf  of  the  sick,  especially  »och 
as  are  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  evil 
spirits.  They  also  officiate  in  floating 
temples  in  which  elaborate  services  are 
performed  on  behalf  of  the  souls  of 
drowned  persons,  or  of  such  beggar  spirits 
as  have  been  neglected  by  their  descend- 
ants. 

During  these  "masses  for  the  dead** 
the  floating  shrine  is  decorated  with  many 
white  and  blue  banners,  flags  and  dra- 
peries, to  indicate  mourning.  At  other 
times  the  flags  and  decorations  are  of  the 
gayest,  and  a  band  of  musicians  %nth 
shrill  pipes  and  drums  produce  deafening 
sounds,  all  of  which  tell  that  the  temple 
has  been  engaged  by  two  families  of  the 
boat  community  for  the  solemnization  of  a 
wedding;  for  in  their  marriage,  as  in  all 
else,  these  people  live  wholly  apart  from 
those  who  dwell  on  land,  and  although  the 
women  are  a  much  nicer,  healtbier-lookiDg 
lot  than  those  we  see  ashore,  such  a  thta^ 
as  intermarriage  is  unknown,  the  boat 
population  being  greatly  despised. 

But  of  all  the  multitudinous  boats  per- 
haps the  strangest  are  the  duck  and  geese 
boats,  some  of  which  shelter  as  many  as 
two  thousand  birds,  which  are  purchased 
wholesale  at  the  great  duck  and  geese 
farms,  and  reared  for  the  market.  After 
seeing  these  boats  I  no  longer  wondered 
at  the  multitude  of  these  birds  in  the  pro- 
vision markets,  where  they  form  one  of 
the  staple  foods  of  the  people. 

Beyond  the  first  expense  of  baying  the 
half-grown  birds,  the  owner  of  the  boat 
incurs  none  in  the  rearing  them,  as  be 
simply  turns  them  out  twice  a  day  to  forage 
for  themselves  along  the  mud  shores  and 
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the  neighboria^  fields,  where  they  find 
abundance  of  dainty  litile  crabs,  frogs, 
worms,  snails,  slugs,  and  magg:ots.  They 
are  allowed  about  a  couple  of  hours  for 
feeding  and  are  then  called  back,  when 
they  obey  with  an  alacrity  which  is  truly 
surprising,  the  pursuit  of  even  the  most 
tempting  frog  being  abandoned  in  their 
hurry  to  waddle  on  board.  Never  was 
there  so  obedient  a  school,  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  this  ex- 
traordinary punctuality  is  really  attained 
by  the  fear  of  the  sharp  stroke  of  a  bam- 
boo, which  is  invariably  administered  to 
the  last  bird. 

One  afternoon  we  went  a  most  interest- 
ing expedition  up  the  river,  and  then 
turned  aside  into  one  of  the  many  creeks, 
to  the  village  of  Faa-tee,  and  thence  on- 
ward in  search  of  one  of  the  great  duck- 
hatching  establishments,  where  multi- 
tudinous eggs  are  artificially  hatched. 
The  first  we  came  to  was  closed,  but  the 
boatmen  told  us  of  another  farther  on,  so 
we  landed  and  walked  along  narrow  ridges 
between  large  flooded  fields,  in  which 
lotus  and  water  chestnuts  are  grown  for 
the  sake  of  their  edible  roots.  Both  are 
Dice  when  cooked,  but  the  collecting  of 
these  in  this  deep  mud  must  be  truly  de- 
testable for  the  poor  women  engaged  in  it. 

Passing  by  amazing  heaps  of  old  egg- 
shells (for  which  even  the  Chinese  seem 
to  have  as  yet  found  no  use)  we  reached 
the  hatching-house,  in  which  many  thou- 
sands of  eggs  are  being  gradually  warmed 
in  great  baskets  filled  up  with  heated 
chaff,  and  placed  on  shelves  of  very  open 
basket-work,  which  are  arranged  in  tiers 
all  round  the  walls,  while  oo  the  ground 
are  placed  earthenware  stoves  full  of  burn- 
ing charcoal.  Here  the  eggs  are  kept  for 
a  whole  day  and  night,  the  position  of  the 
baskets  with  reference  to  the  stoves  being 
continually  changed  by  attendants  who 
reserve  their  apparel  for  use  in  a  cooler 
atmosphere. 

After  this  preliminary  heating  the  eggs 
are  removed  to  other  baskets  in  another 
heated  room,  to  which  they  are  dexter- 
ously carried  in  cloths,  each  containing 
about  fifty  eggs.  No  one  but  a  neat- 
banded  Chinaman  could  carry  such  a  bur- 
den without  a  breakage.  Here  the  eggs 
remain  for  about  a  fortnight,  each  egg 
being  frequently  moved  from  place  to 
place  to  equalize  its  share  of  heating. 
After  this  they  are  taken  to  a  third  room, 
where  they  are  spread  over  wide  shelves, 
and  covered  with  sheets  of  thick,  warm 
cotton;  at  the  end  of  another  fortnight 
hundreds  of   little  ducklings   simultane- 
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ously  break  their  shells,  and  by  evening 
perhaps  a  couple  of  thousand  fluffy  little 
beauties  are  launched  into  life,  and  are 
forthwith  fed  with  rice-water. 

Duck  farmers  (who  know  precisely  when 
each  great  hatching  is  due)  are  in  attend- 
ance to  buy  so  many  hundreds  of  these 
pretty  infants,  which  they  at  once  carry 
off  to  their  respective  farms,  where  there 
is  already  an  immense  number  of  ducks 
and  geese  of  different  ages,  all  in  separate 
lots.  The  geese,  by  the  way,  are  not 
hatched  artificially,  owing  to  the  thickness 
of  their  shells,  consequently  they  are  not 
so  very  numerous  as  ducks.  Still,  flocks 
numbering  six  or  eight  hundred  are  reared, 
and  are  provided  with  wattle  shelves  on 
which  to  roost,  as  damp  ground  is  consid- 
ered injurious  to  the  young  birds.  A 
very  large  goose-market  is  held  every 
morning  in  Canton,  which  is  supplied  by 
geese  boats,  each  of  which  brings  two  or 
three  hundred  birds. 

As  to  the  baby  ducks,  they  are  fed  on 
boiled  rice,  and  after  a  while  are  promoted 
to  bran,  maggots,  and  other  delicacies,  till 
the  day  comes  when  the  owners  of  the 
duck  boats  come  to  'purchase  the  half- 
grown  birds,  and  commence  the  process 
of  letting  them  fatten  themselves  as  afore- 
said. This  continues  till  they  are  ready 
for  the  market,  and  are  either  sold  for 
immediate  consumption  or  bought  whole- 
sale by  the  provision  dealers,  who  split, 
salt,  and  then  dry  them  in  the  sun.  The 
heart,  gizzard,  and  entrails  are  also  dried 
and  sold  separately,  and  the  bills,  tongues, 
and  feet  are  pickled  in  brine. 

It  was  so  very  amusing  to  watch  scores 
of  little  beaks  breaking  their  own  shells 
and  struggling  out,  only  to  be  unceremo- 
niously deposited  in  a  basket  of  new-born 
infants,  that  we  were  tempted  to  linger 
long  in  this  strange  nursery.  At  last, 
however,  we  summoned  resolution  to  leave 
the  fluffy  little  darlings,  and  retraced  our 
way  to  Faa-tee,  where  we  again  landed  in 
order  to  see  some  of  the  gardens  for  which 
it  is  so  justly  celebrated.  There  are  pri* 
vate  gardens  of  wealthy  citizens  and  mar- 
ket gardens,  all  in  the  quaint  style  peculiar 
to  the  country.  We  went  to  see  spec- 
imens of  each,  with  lovely  camellias,  roses, 
chrysanthemums,  daphnes,  and  narcissi; 
all  these  plants  are  in  ornamental  pots, 
arranged  in  rows  along  the  paths,  but  not 
planted  out  as  in  our  gardens.  The  nar- 
cissus, which  par  excellence  is  called  the 
New  Year  flower,  is  grown  in  saucers 
filled  with  gravel  and  water.  The  great 
pride  of  a  Chinese  gardener  is  to  grow 
many  spikes  from  one  bulb,  and  the  more 
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flowers  that  bloom  thereon,  the  greater  is 
his  prospect  of  success  in  the  coming 
year.  Branches  of  fruit-trees  are  cut  for 
the  market  to  supply  the  much-prized 
blossoms  for  the  approaching  New  Year. 

But  the  predominant  feature  of  these 
gardens  lies  in  thegrotesqueness  of  the  fig- 
ures, produced  by  training  certain  shrubs 
over  a  framework  of  wire,  so  as  exactly  to 
take  its  form,  and  still  more  wonderful  is 
the  revelation  of  amazing  patience  which 
must  have  been  expended  in  order  to  train 
each  tiny  twig,  each  separate  leaf,  into  its 
proper  place,  so  as  to  form  a  perfectly 
even  surface,  representing  garments  or 
whatever  else  is  to  be  indicated. 

Evergreen  dragons,  frisky  fishes,  dol- 
phins with  huge  eyes  of  china,  and  human 
figures  with  china  or  wooden  hands, 
heads,  and  feet,  are  among  the  favorite 
forms  represented.  We  also  saw  a  very 
fine  vegetable  stag  with  well-developed 
antlers,  and  a  long  rattan  trained  into  the 
likeness  of  a  serpent.  Different  shrubs 
assume  the  forms  of  junks,  bridges, 
houses,  flower-baskets,  fans,  or  birds ;  and 
tall  evergreen  pagodas  are  adorned  with 
little  china  bells,  .hanging  round  each 
story. 

We  also  saw  a  very  large  number  of 
grotesquely  distorted  and  dwarfed  shrubs 
and  trees,  the  Chinese  being  well-nigh  as 
expert  as  the  Japanese  in  this  strange 
sort  of  gardening.  Tiiough  no  one  really 
knows  what  is  the  true  secret,  I  am  told 
that  a  very  effectual  method  of  dwarfing 
trees  is  to  give  the  plant  no  rest,  continu- 
ally to  disturb  its  roots  and  expose  them 
to  the  air,  and  by  every  means  cramp  its 
vitality  and  luxuriant  g^-owth.  Certainly 
the  result  produced  is  extraordinary,  for 
these  tiny  miniatures  have  every  charac- 
teristic of  the  full-grown,  indeed  of  the 
aged,  tree.  With  gnarled  and  twisted 
roots  and  branches,  although  the  total 
height  is  often  only  a  few  inches,  the 
quaint  little  dwarf  stands  in  a  beautiful 
china  vase.  Some  of  the  most  successful 
dwarfs  are  pear-trees  and  fir-trees.  The 
older  they  are  the  more  perfect  is  their 
grotesqueness,  so  that  such  plants  as 
these  are  bequeathed  from  generation  to 
generation. 

Amongst  the  various  characteristic  in- 
dustries which  by  turns  called  forth  our 
special  interest  I  must  not  omit  to  mention 
the  rearing  of  silkworms,  which  affords 
occupation  to  so  large  a  number  of  the 
Chinese.  Great  mulberry  orchards  are 
cultivated  in  order  to  supply  **the  pre- 
cious ones,"  as  the  hungry  worms  are 
called,  with  an  unfailing  supply  of  leaves  ; 
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and  as  the  trees  are  kept  low  to  enrich 
the  foliage,  I  have  seen  men  and  even 
women  climb  the  trees  and  combine  prao- 
ing  with  gathering  by  cutting  off  large 
branches  which  they  throw  down,  and 
then  the  women  and  children  pick  off  the 
leaves,  wasting  the  half-ripe  fruit  wkuk 
grows  along  the  stem.  The  fruit,  how- 
ever, is  insipid  even  when  ripe.  The 
branches  thus  cut  are  bound  in  fagots 
and  sold  as  firewood.  The  leaves  most 
be  perfectly  dry  ere  they  are  given  to  the 
silkworms,  which  lie  in  masses  io  large 
flat  baskets,  and  are  fed  incessantly.  At 
this  stage  of  their  existence  they  resem- 
ble great  fat  white  maggots,  and  their  ap- 
petite is  something  amazing. 

When  first  hatched  from  their  tioy 
eggs,  these  almost  invisible  atoms,  which 
are  like  morsels  of  black  hair,  are  supplied 
with  fresh  food  every  half-hour.  Tbeir 
nurses,  ignoring  the  fact  that  these  crea- 
tures, indigenous  to  Chinese  mulberry- 
trees,  are  probably  able  to  feed  them- 
selves, take  the  trouble  to  mince  the 
leaves  very  fine  before  supplying  these 
precious  babies.  When  they  are  past 
their  first  infancy  they  are  fed  only  /szva- 
iy-four  times  a  dtiy.  But  even  this  tri- 
fling amount  of  attention  roust  make  it  a 
matter  of  rejoicing  when  they  are  so  full- 
grown  as  only  to  require  four  meals  a 
day. 

Happily,  in  the  course  of  its  hungry  life 
each  worm  takes  three  days'  sleep  for  one 
day  at  a  time,  at  intervals  of  a  week,  and 
on  each  occasion  it  changes  its  skin.  The 
first  skin  is  black,  the  second  amber-col- 
ored, the  third  white.  But  as  these  little 
creatures  are  hatched  on  different  days  it 
follows  that  they  sleep  on  different  days, 
so  there  are  always  plenty  of  hungry  wak- 
ing ones  requiring  attendance.  Indeed, 
from  first  to  last  the  care  bestowed  on 
them  is  incessant,  beginning  with  the 
careful  selection  of  the  parent  maths  — 
only  the  finest  being  allowed  to  surrive. 
Each  mother  moth  produces  about  five 
hundred  eggs,  which  are  deposited  with 
the  greatest  regularity  on  pieces  of  coarse 
paper.  These  sheets  of  paper  are  gently 
dipped  in  fresh  water  and  are  then  hung 
up  to  dry,  being  thus  left  suspended  to 
horizontal  bamboos  all  through  tbe  au- 
tumn. In  December  they  are  removed  to 
a  room  which  has  been  carefully  swept, 
and  which  is  subject  to  all  the  good  in* 
fiuences  of  light  and  aspect.  In  February 
the  eggs  are  again  washed  and  are  tbea 
placed  on  mats,  which  are  spread  on  fca^ 
boo  shelves  all  round  the  room.  Great 
care  is  taken  to  secure  tbeir  boase  froa 
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all  bad  smells,  though  it  is  difBcultto  con- 
ceive by  what  standard  this  subtle  matter 
is  decided,  as  the  whole  Chinese  nation 
is  apparently  altogether  devoid  of  the 
sense  of  smell. 

The  temperature  of  the  silkworm  house 
is  also  carefully  regulated,  the  thermome- 
ter by  which  it  is  determined  being  the 
human  body.  The  attendant  is  required 
periodically  to  throw  off  his  raiment,  and 
so  enter  the  presence  of  "  the  precious 
ones."  Should  he  thus  become  conscious 
that  the  air  is  damp  or  cool,  he  must  at 
once  bring  in  a  charcoal  stove.  He  must 
specially  guard  against  any  breath  of  wind 
blowing  into  the  house,  as  this  produces 
a  disease  akin  to  rheumatism.  Should  a 
thunderstorm  arise  he  must  quickly  cover 
all  the  shelves  or  trays  with  sheets  of 
very  thick  paper  to  lessen  the  glare  of  the 
lightning,  which  is  supposed  to  alarm  the 
worms.  Unfortunately  the  roar  of  the 
thunder  cannot  be  shut  out,  and  these 
little  creatures  are  supposed  to  be  so  sen- 
sitive to  noise  that  those  who  approach 
them  must  be  careful  only  to  whisper  with 
bated  breath,  if  indeed  any  speech  be  nec- 
essary. Only  think  what  blessed  peace 
and  quietness  one  might  secure  by  finding 
summer  quarters  on  a  silk-farm,  which  is 
not  only  an  unusually  clean  brick  house, 
but  moreover  is  isolated  in  the  midst  of 
its  mulberry  groves  to  secure  silence. 
Ceaseless  war  is  also  waged  against  flies, 
which  would  attack  the  young  worms  and 
try  to  deposit  their  eggs  upon  their  bod- 
ies. 

One  item  of  attention  to  the  health  of 
the  young  worms  consists  in  a  judicious 
change  of  diet ;  a  little  fine  flour  of  rice, 
green  peas,  and  black  beans  being  admin- 
istered as  an  occasional  tonic  during  their 
thirty-two  days  of  worm-life.  Then  they 
commence  spinning,  and  work  for  about 
five  days,  when  the  cocoons  are  complete, 
and  the  spinners  which  have  thus  pre- 
pared their  sarcophagi  proceed  to  trans- 
form themselves  into  mummy-like  chrysa- 
lides, vainly  hoping  to  be  allowed  to  await 
their  resurrection  undisturbed.  This,  of 
course,  is  by  no  means  the  intention  of 
the  silk-farmer,  who  immediately  collects 
the  cocoons  and  places  them  on  bamboo 
frames  near  a  slow  fire  of  charcoal,  the 
heat  of  which  e£EectuaIly  kills  the  self-im« 
prisoned  spinners,  which  otherwise  would, 
of  course,  break  through  the  cocoon  and 
cut  the  silk. 

If  only  the  silkworms  are  as  economi- 
cal as  their  human  masters,  it  might 
soothe  their  spirits  to  know  that  these 
poor  little  mummies   are  by  no  means 
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wasted,  for  when  dexterous  human  fingers 
have  unwound  the  silken  cocoons  —  pro- 
ducing therefrom  the  loveliest  glossy 
skeins,  some  golden,  some  of  shining 
whiteness  —  all  the  chrysalides  are  care- 
fully collected,  boiled,  and  eaten,  being 
esteemed  a  great  delicacy. 

There  appears  cvtry  reason  to  believe 
that  this  whole  process  has  continued  un- 
changed from  year  to  year  for  at  least 
forty-five  centuries,  when  (about  B.C.  2700) 
it  seems  to  have  occurred  to  the  empress 
Si  LingChee,  the  wife  of  the  emperor 
Hungtai,  to  establish  sericulture  as  a 
definite  industry,  wherein  she  and  the  la- 
dies of  her  household  set  the  example  by 
domesticating  the  worms  which  had  hith- 
erto wandered  at  large  in  the  wild  mul- 
berry groves.  Under  her  fostering  care 
silk  fabrics  were  woven  as  offerings  to 
the  national  gods.  Of  course  the  imperial 
example  was  quickly  followed  in  all  parts 
of  the  empire  when  it  was  found  that  the 
creatures  would  flourish,  and  after  the 
death  of  the  empress  Si  Ling-Chee  this 
benefactress  of  the  world  was  deified,  and 
has  thenceforth  been  wprshipped  as  the 
goddess  of  silkworms. 

To  her  honor  many  temples  are  dedi- 
cated, and  "the  cocoon  festival*'  in  No- 
vember is  one  of  the  national  holidays 
observed  by  all  good  Chinamen,  when  the 
mandarins  and  officials  are  required  to 
solemnize  a  great  State  service,  therein 
following  the  example  which  is  annually 
set  by  the  empress  and  the  ladies  of  her 
court  at  Peking.  These  repair  in  state 
to  the  temple  of  the  lady  who  discovered 
the  use  of  silk,  and  they  proceed  to  gather 
leaves  from  the  temple  mulberry-trees,  the 
empress  using  golden  scissors,  and  her 
ladies  silver  ones.  When  they  have  fed 
the  temple  silkworms  and  offered  sacrifice 
to  the  goddess,  they  proceed  with  their 
own  delicate  fingers  to  unwind  several 
cocoons  as  an  example  to  all  the  silk- 
workers.  Considering  what  a  practised 
hand  is  required  to  unwind  these  without 
breaking  the  silk,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
this  imperial  labor  may  not  prove  alto- 
gether remunerative.  However,  the  in- 
tention is  excellent,  and,  like  the  emper- 
or's ploughing  at  the  temple  of  agriculture, 
it  is  supposed  in  a  manner  to  consecrate 
a  vast  national  industry. 

Various  superstitious  ceremonies  are 
enjoined  for  the  good  of  the  worms.  In 
some  parts  of  Britain  it  is  customary  to 
bestow  very  reverential  attention  on  the 
bees,  as  it  is  supposed  that  they  will  aban- 
don a  careless  family  which  neglects  to 
inform  them  of  its  births,  deaths,  and 
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marriages.  Here  the  silkworms  are  quite 
as  particular,  and  far  less  sympathetic. 
Whoever  visits  them,  including  their  own 
attendants,  must,  ere  crossins;  the  thresh- 
old, purify  himself  by  dipping  a  bunch  of 
mulberry  leaves  in  water,  and  therewith 
sprinkling  himself.  In  some  districts  a 
few  grains  of  sand  are  sprinkled  on  the 
head  in  lieu  of  water,  just  as  a  Moham- 
medan may  symbolize  his  ceremonial  ab- 
lutions by  a  dry  rub  with  sand,  when  water 
cannot  be  obtained.  The  attendants  are 
also  required  to  abstain  from  eating  cer- 
tain meats  and  vegetables  while  they  are 
in  waiting  on  "the  precious  ones."  Vis- 
its from  strangers  are  generally  unwel- 
come, while  sick  or  deformed  persons  are 
strictly  prohibited  from  coming  near.  On 
no  account  must  any  one  mourning  for 
the  dead  approach  them  till  seven  weeks 
have  elapsed,  and  on  no  consideration 
whatever  may  a  woman  who  shortly  hopes 
for  an  addition  to  her  family  enter  the 
silkworms'  house.  In  short,  the  rearing 
of  silkworms,  and  the  care  of  them,  and 
the  worship  of  their  discoverer,  form  a 
very  important  feature  in  the  life  of  a  vast 
multitude  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Han.  C.  F.  Gordon  Gumming. 
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From  Macmillan's  Magaane. 
SOME  AMERICAN    NOTES. 

The  following  pa^es  record  some  first 
impressions  of  the  United  States  during 
a  short  visit  in  the  autumn  of  last  year. 
It  is  with  not  a  little  misgiving  that  they 
are  offered  to  the  public.  So  many  emi- 
nent men  have  been  to  that  country  lately. 
so  much  has  been  said  and  written  of 
their  experiences,  by  themselves  and 
others,  that  the  question  must  almost  in- 
evitably arise,  what  can  be  left  for  one, 
who  boasts  none  of  their  eminence,  to  say  ? 
Indeed,  I  fear  very  little.  Yet  I  try  to 
console  myself  with  the  reflection  that  no 
object  looks  quite  the  same  to  different 
eyes,  and  that  there  are  many,  very  many, 
objects  in  America. 

In  the  company  of  two  friends  I  sailed 
from  Liverpool  one  Saturday  evening  in 
the  windy  month  of  September,  and  early 
on  the  ninth  morning  of  our  voyage  we 
made  the  harbor  of  New  York.  The  sun 
was  rising  in  the  orange-colored  east;  on 
the  western  horizon  grey  level  banks  of 
mist  brooded  over  the  still  sleeping  city. 
Its  towers  and  pinnacles,  indistinctly  seen 
through  the  dim  vapor,  looked  full  of  maj- 
esty ;  the  city  itself  oo  the  bosom  of  the 


still  waters  might  have  been  a  home  of 
beauty  and  poetry.  Soon  some  fishing 
craft  came  out  of  the  harbor  trimming 
their  white  sails  to  the  breeze;  then  a 
tender  followed,  on  board  of  which  we 
steamed  to  the  custom-house  quay. 

About  two  hours  after  landing  the  ex- 
amination of  our  luggage  was  completed, 
and  we  found  ourselves  in  a  commodious 
two  horsed  cab  in  which  we  were  jolted 
slowly  along  what  must,  I  suppose,  in 
courtesy  be  called  the  paved  streets  of 
New  York.  In  the  matter  of  street  pav- 
ing in  America  the  resources  of  civiliza- 
tion are  by  no  means  exhausted.  Nothing 
worse  than  the  state  of  the  roadway  in 
New  York  is  easily  conceivable ;  nothing 
more  hideous  than  the  general  aspect  of 
the  city  on  close  inspection  is  humanly 
possible.  Great  square,  clean,  ngly  blocks 
of  buildings  present  themselves  in  aniforra 
and  tasteless  repetition  throughout  the 
wearisome  monotony  of  the  **  long,  un- 
lovely streets. "*  The  sidewalks  are  dis- 
figured with  telegraph  posts ;  the  sky  is 
almost  darkened  with  the  dense  net-work 
of  the  wires  interlaced  overhead.  New 
York  is  nothing  but  half-a  dozen  streets 
running  north  and  south  for  twelve  or  Ef- 
teen  miles,  and  no  streets  in  the  civilized 
world  are  less  attractive  or  so  ill  adapted 
for  the  purpose  of  swift  and  easy  transit. 
A  few  hours  in  New  York  are  sufficient  to 
enable  you  to  do  adequate  justice  to  its 
deformities;  a  little  longer  time  is  required 
if  you  wish  to  examine  the  most  charac- 
teristic product  of  America,  the  humanity 
which  is  found  in  its  streets. 

No  type  of  national  life  is  more  distinct 
than  that  of  the  American.  You  cannot 
mistake  a  genuine  Yankee  for  the  repre* 
sentative  of  any  other  nationality  under 
the  sun.  In  spite  of  the  immense  indux 
of  emigrants  from  Europe  this  remains 
true.  The  country  has  an  omnivorous 
appetite  for  fresh  colonists,  and  a  dis^es- 
tion  which  absorbs  and  assimilates  tliem 
all.  It  takes  an  Irishman  or  a  German 
landed  in  the  States  perhaps  a  shorter 
time,  an  Englishman  or  Scotchman  per- 
haps a  longer  time,  to  become  an  Ameri- 
can ;  but  they  are  all  transformed  at  last. 
It  is  not  so  easy  to  tell  in  what  the  change 
consists,  as  it  is  to  remark  the  difiFerence. 
Physically  there  is  deterioration.  Tbe 
climate  withers  all;  the  face  becomes  dry 
and  pinched,  the  movements  slow  and 
languid ;  the  speech  drawls.  There  is  no 
greater  mistake  than  to  imagine  that  the 
typical  American  is  an  energetic  being, 
vivid  and  versatile  in  mind,  restlessly 
eager  in    the   active  realizatioa  •  of    his 
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ideas;  for  io  truth  he  is  the  slowest,  most 
lethargic  of  men.  I  remember  an  Ameri- 
can friend  telling  me  a  story  of  a  fellow- 
student  in  their  college  days.  One  of  the 
professors  found  this  youth  one  day  seated 
in  an  attitude,  familiar  enough  to  us 
through  pictorial  representations,  which  is 
undeniably  comfortable  but  scarcely  con- 
ducive to  study.  "  rU  tell  you  what  it  is, 
professor,"  said  the  student,  "  I  was  cut 
out  for  a  loafer.'*  The  professor  regarded 
him  for  a  moment  with  half  compassionate 
contempt:  **Well,"  he  haid,  '*I  guess  the 
man  who  cut  you  out  knew  his  business." 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  American 
is  naturally  cut  out  for  a  loafer,  but  I  do 
say  that  he  has  a  languid  and  faded  look. 
The  enterprise  of  the  States  is  largely  in 
the  hands  of  new  settlers.  It  is  they  who 
people  the  distant  West  where  new  terri- 
tories are  born  in  a  day.  The  native 
American  looks  as  if  he  would  stop  alto- 
gether. When  he  does  exert  himself  it  is 
for  the  discovery  of  some  new  means  of 
avoiding  trouble.  He  is  a  great  mechani- 
cal inventor,  but  he  perfects  nothing.  He 
is  not  without  literary  and  artistic  sensi- 
bility, but  he  has  produced  no  great  work 
of  genius.  The  sustained  eSori  such 
work  demands  is  beyond  the  compass  of 
his  powers.  That  "artistic  anaemia,"  of 
which  Dr.  Holmes  half  deprecatinglvi  half 
deploriogly,  speaks  as  a  recognized  char- 
acteristic of  the  American  man  of  genius, 
is  but  an  illustration  in  one  department  of 
life  of  a  oatiooal  apathy  and  bloodless- 
ness. 

Morally  there  is  a  great  deal  to  admire 
io  the  American.  1  like  his  tolerance,  his 
frankness,  his  friendliness,  his  familiarity, 
his  independence.  He  is  uniformly  polite. 
He  will  go  out  of  his  way  to  put  you  into 
yours.  I  am  afraid,  however,  he  is  just  a 
little  —  I  hardly  dare  to  say  it  — snobbish. 
It  is  a  notorious  fact,  observed  since  so- 
ciety was  first  divided  into  classes,  that 
those  who  claim  most  eagerly  to  be  ladies 
and  gentlemen  are  precisely  those  to 
whom  prudence,  if  she  were  allowed  to 
speak,  would  suggest  silence.  Everybody 
!0  America  is  a  lady  or  a  gentleman,  and 
must  be  styled  accordingly.  **  Are  you 
the  gentleman  to  whom  i  gave  my  order  ?  " 
you  ask  the  waiter  in  the  hotel.  The 
position  of  a  nation  which  repudiated  all 
social  distinctions  in  defence  of  the  simple 
and  wholesome  truth  of  our  common  man- 
hood and  womanhood  is  intelligible;  but 
not  so  intelligible  is  this  national  advocacy 
of  a  common  gentlemanhood  and  lady- 
hood. No  doubt,  however,  the  practice  is 
designed  to  raise  the  standard  of  manners. 
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The  freedom  with  which  you  can  speak  to 
strangers,  and  are  spoken  to  by  them,  is 
delightful;  and  if  you  go  to  the  country 
for  information,  and  as  a  student  of  its 
life,  it  is  of  priceless  advantage.  One 
word  more  —  what  is  best  in  the  American 
character,  the  real  sensibility  and  tender- 
ness which  vibrate  beneath  the  surface, 
and  stir  now  and  then  a  naturally  languid 
and  self-indulgent  race  till  it  thrills  with  a 
generous  enthusiasm,  —  this  the  Amer- 
ican does  his  best  to  conceal. 

From  New  York  our  first  move  was  in 
the  direction  of  Niagara,  which  we  ap- 
proached by  way  of  the  Hudson  River. 
We  sailed  up  this  fine  river  as  far  as 
Albany.  The  colors  of  the  fall  glowed 
along  the  wooded  banks  and  down  the 
shoulders  of  the  Catskill  Mountains.  In 
our  moist  atmosphere  the  foliage  of  sum- 
mer withers  from  the  trees  in  smouldering 
hues  of  dusky  brown  and  copper;  in  the 
dry  air  of  the  States  it  fiames  with  scarlet 
and  crimson.  No  lovelier  gradation  of 
variegated  tints  in  a  scale  of  warm  color 
was  well  conceivable.  A  breeze  as  soft 
as  the  balmiest  of  midsummer  breathed 
gently  in  our  faces.  We  passed  West 
Point,  with  its  military  academy  perched 
airily  on  the  rock  overlooking  the  river; 
we  passed  the  spot  where  Henry  Hudson 
anchored  on  its  stream  ;  we  passed  Jay 
Gould's  house.  Each  spot  was  brought 
to  our  notice  by  our  guide-book  with  equal 
and  undiscriminating  emphasis. 

We  arrived  at  Albany,  the  capital  of 
New  York  state,  about  six  o'clock.  Stroll 
ing  down  the  principal  street  we  saw  a 
door,  as  of  a  shop,  open.  There  appeared 
to  be  nothing  on  the  premises  save  a 
number  of  curious  uniforms  hung  round 
upon  the  wall.  **  Come  in,  come  right  in," 
said  a  man  at  the  door,  as  he  saw  us  look 
in  and  hesitate  to  enter.  **  We're  all  Re- 
publicans  here.  I  guess  we  won't  hurt 
anybody."  "But  what  is  all  this?"  we 
asked.  "This  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
Republican  Unconditional,"  replied  the 
man.  And  then  he  went  on  to  explain, 
that  two  or  three  months  before  a  presi- 
dential election  each  of  the  rival  parties 
organizes  clubs  all  over  the  country  for 
electioneering  purposes,  and  that  this  was 
the  headquarters  of  one  of  the  clubs  of 
the  Republican  party.  The  uniform  of 
this  particular  organization  of  politicians 
consisted  of  a  white  pasteboard  helmet 
and  a  white  oilskin  tunic  with  red  facings, 
and  each  member  of  it  owned  and  carried 
a  torch  on  parade.  A  demonstration  or 
march-out  took  place  two  or  three  times  a 
week.    The  clubs  do  nothing  but  demon- 
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strate  —  this  activity  exhausts  their  politi- 
cal functions.  We  saw  enough  of  these 
strange,  boyish,  good-humored,  and  rather 
vulgar  displays  throughout  our  journey. 
Wherever  we  went,  north,  south,  east,  and 
west,  merchants,  lawyers,  doctors,  arti- 
sans, were  careering  through  the  streets 
beneath  a  flutter  of  flags  and  flicker  of 
torches  in  costumes  such  as  might  clothe 
the  "supers  "  for  an  imposing  procession 
on  the  provincial  stage.  **  Backward," 
says  the  song, 

roll  backward,  O  Time,  in  your  flight. 
Make  me  a  child  again  just  for  to-night. 

During  the  autumn  of  every  fourth  year 
this  wish  is  more  than  fulfilled  for  the 
American,  who  is  made,  and  continues  to 
be,  a  child  until  he  gets  a  new  president. 
The  Republican  **  Unconditionals  "  did 
not  parade  the  evening  we  were  at  Albany, 
but  it  was  a  great  occasion  with  the  Dem- 
ocrats. About  nine  o'clock  we  strolled 
through  the  town  and  up  to  the  Capitol  — 
an  immense  building,  erected  regardless 
of  expense,  and  not  yet  completed  or  paid 
for.  All  the  American  State  Houses  have 
an  open  passage  running  through  them, 
with  offices  on  either  side.  Entering  at 
one  approach  we  sauntered  through  the 
long  corridor  and  found  that  the  door  at 
the  other  side  opened  out  on  a  wide  flight 
of  steps  which  descended  to  the  street. 
This  street  was  crowded  by  an  immense 
concourse  of  people,  which  lined  the  pave- 
ment and  surged  up  to  the  steps  of  the 
Capitol  on  which  we  stood.  Rockets 
hissed  in  the  air,  and  colored  lights  flared 
from  the  windows  of  the  houses.  A  min- 
ute or  two  afterwards  a  gentleman  came 
out  and  stood  bareheaded  on  the  steps 
beside  us.  We  quickly  recognized  him, 
by  his  portraits,  to  be  Grover  Cleveland. 
Then  drums  sounded  and  the  martial 
tread  of  American  politicians,  and  all  the 
Democratic  clubs  in  Albany  demonstrated 
before  their  chosen  candidate  for  the  pres- 
idential chair.  The  procession  was  com- 
posed of  such  fantastic  creatures  as  I 
have  already  described.  One  club,  how- 
ever, disdaining  the  meretricious  orna- 
ment of  oil-skins  and  colored  cloth,  rested 
their  claim  to  public  sympathy  exclusively 
upon  the  possession  of  white  hats.  They 
all  wore  white  hats,  and  the  advancing 
column  was  followed  by  a  cart  in  which 
was  placed  an  apparatus  which  threw  a 
strong  beam  of  limelight  along  the  line  of 
the  moving  heads.  Grover  Cleveland 
stood  impassive  and  silent  till  the  whole 
display  was  at  an  end.  A  large,  strong- 
built,  and,  for  an  American,  close-jointed 
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man,  with  high  forehead  and  dull,  beavj 
look,  his  face  would  be  quite  unioterest- 
ing  save  for  a  certain  firmness  of  purpose 
which  is  conveyed  by  the  lines  of  its 
lower  half.  Clever  or  brilliant  he  cannot 
possibly  be.  Strong  and  capable  as  an 
administrator  be  well  may  be.  One  thing 
is  noteworthy,  he  is  an  American  politi- 
cian who  doesn't  talk.  He  never  opened 
his  lips  that  evening  —  he  never  does  if 
he  can  help  it  —  and  he  can  generally 
help  it.  Mr.  Froude  and  Mr.  Carlyle  teU 
us  that  democratic  electors  will  always 
choose  for  their  leader  the  eloquent  man 
who  can  flatter  them,  and  that  as  elo- 
quence is  incompatible  with  statesman- 
ship democracies  must  founder.  This 
rule  has  been  broken  for  once.  Last 
November,  America  had  to  choose  bc^ 
tween  the  most  brilliant  talker,  the  great- 
est flatterer, and  most  restless  in  intellect- 
ual vitality  of  all  her  politicians,  and  this 
grave,  phlegmatic,  silent  man  who  stood 
beside  us  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  at 
Albany;  and  she  chose  the  latter.  As 
Cleveland  retired,  which  he  did  rapidly,  a 
great  crowd  swarmed  up  the  steps  and 
pressed  into  the  building.  Children  anx- 
ious to  shake  hands  with  him  followed  in 
great  numbers.  "Which  way  did  Cleve- 
land go?  "  said  an  excited  little  maiden  to 
me,  and  added  without  waiting  for  an 
answer,  "  I  say,  hurrah  for  Cleveland ! " 
Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  we  may  say  so 
too. 

From  Albany  a  night's  journey  by  rati 
brought  us  to  Niagara ;  of  its  famous  falls 
I  do  not  propose  to  speak.  To  me  they 
were  disappointing.  I  am  told  that  if 
you  stay  a  week  at  Niagara  you  grow  to 
think  them  sublime ;  I  stayed  only  two 
days,  so  the  fitting  emotions  may  not  have 
had  time  to  develop.  These,  it  should  be 
remembered,  are  only  first  impressions. 

Boston  came  next  on  the  programme. 
I  like  Boston.  The  newer  portion  of  the 
town  is  handsome  and  orderly,  and  ibe 
quaint,  redbrick  houses,  sheltered  and 
beautified  by  neighboring  trees,  which 
clamber  up  the  rising  ground  of  the  Tre- 
mont  quarter,  are  truly  picturesque.  Is 
the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  well-kept  space, 
devoted  to  horticulture,  and  adjoining  this 
is  the  "common"  —  a  billy  enclosure  of 
shady  walks  and  open  grass.  It  was  the 
longest  of  the  former,  stretching  from  Joy 
Street  to  Boylston  Street,  which  was,  yoa 
may  remember,  the  scene  of  one  of  tb« 
daintiest  pieces  of  love-making  recorded 
in  American  fiction  —  tbii  inimitable  s^ 
quel  to  the  story  of  the  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table. 
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When  we  arrived  in  Boston  we  hired  a 
cab,  and  told  the  driver  to  show  us  the 
principal  sights.  He  jumped  up  on  his 
box  with  alacrity.  **IM1  take  you  first," 
be  said,  **  to  see  J.  L.  Sullivan's  house/' 
"Who  is  he?"  we  inquired.  "Never 
beard  of  J.  L.  ?  "  responded  cabby.  *•  Why, 
where  do  you  hail  from?"  "From  En- 
gland," was  the  reply.  "  Never  beard  of 
him  there?  why,  he's  our  great  fighting 
man."  "Rubbish!"  said  my  friend  im- 
patiently; "we  come  to  see  Boston,  a 
great  intellectual  centre,  and  the  first 
thing  vou  propose  to  show  us  is  the  house 
of  a  brutal  prize-fighter."  Cabby  mut- 
tered that  the  house  in  question  was  a 
fine  one,  and  then  suggested  driving  us  to 
the  market.  After  this  second  proposal 
we  had  to  take  the  matter  into  our  own 
hands  and  make  our  own  selection.  We 
had  a  long  and  pleasant  drive  —  first,  to 
the  busy  centre  of  the  town,  to  the  Old 
South  Church,  to  the  old  State  House,  to 
Faneuil  Hall,  with  their  historic  memo- 
ries ;  then  round  the  suburbs  —  through 
the  cluster  of  red  buildings  which  forms 
the  University  of  Harvard,  past  the  tree 
beneath  whose  shadow  Washington  as- 
sumed command  of  the  republican  forces, 
to  the  house  which  was  ifor  so  long  the 
quiet  home  of  Longfellow  —  to  the  dock- 
yards and  arsenal,  to  Bunker's  Hill. 

At  Boston,  for  the  first  time  on  Ameri- 
can soil,  you  forget  that  you  are  in  a  new 
country  with  a  short  history,  for  the  dust 
of  heroes  has  mingled  with  the  earth  on 
which  we  tread.  Moses  at  the  Red  Sea, 
Leonidas  at  Thermopyis,  to  these  land- 
marks in  the  history  of  freedom  age  can 
add  nothing,  from  them  it  can  take  nothing 
away ;  and  Prescoit,  with  his  "  embattled '' 
townsmen  at  Bunker  Hill,  inaugurated  a 
new  social  experiment  among  men  as  well 
as  a  new  epoch  in  the  annals  of  their  liber- 
ties. The  great  experiment,  made  for  the 
first  time  on  an  adequate  scale,  whether  a 
people  can  govern  itself  has  been  so  far 
successful.  And  yet  I  think  the  success 
might  have  been  steadier,  and  would  cer- 
tainly have  had  a  wider  influence  abroad, 
if  America  had  escaped  from  that  meta- 
physical stage  of  national  existence  in 
which  she  still  remains.  It  will  be  a 
great  day  for  that  country  when  her  popu- 
lar orators  and  Californian  economists 
have  learned  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  mix 
metaphysics  with  politics  and  economics, 
and  that,  whether  the  question  at  issue  be 
one  of  land  nationalism  or  electoral  privi- 
lege, all  vaporing  about  "human  rights," 
"  natural  rights  of  man,"  and  so  forth,  is 
as  much  beside  the  question  as  if  nowa- 
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days  one  were  to  introduce  the  doctrine 
of  the  divine  rights  of  kings  into  an  in- 
quiry concerning  the  relative  advantages 
of  monarchy  and  republicanism.  We 
also,  it  may  be,  are  not  without  need  to 
learn  the  same  lesson.  The  questions  be- 
tween rival  forms  of  government,  as  in- 
deed all  others  of  high  political  impor- 
tance, can  be  safely  discussed  only  on  the 
broad  humane  ground  of  social  expedi- 
ency. 

From  Boston  we  returned  to  New 
York,  where  I  parted  temporarily  from  my 
friends  and  proceeded  to  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore.  I  must  pass  briefly  over  my 
visits  to  these  cities  —  not  because  they 
were  less  interesting  than  those  I  have 
already  described,  but  because  both  these 
places  have  the  characteristics  of  other 
Northern  towns,  and  there  is  still  much  I 
wish  to  say  about  the  South  and  West. 
You  all  know  what  is  to  be  seen  in  Phil- 
adelphia; you  all  know  that  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  was  first  read 
from  the  steps  of  Independence  Hall,  and 
that  its  noble  words  are  inscribed  in  the 
vestibule  of  that  building.  In  spite  of  the 
grandeur  and  imposing  magnificence  of 
portions  of  the  town,  it  is  still  in  some  de- 
gree rustic.  The  "  pleasant  woodland 
names  *'  of  the  streets.  Chestnut  Street, 
etc.,  remind  us  of  the  country  breezes 
which  rocked  its  cradle.  It  is  perhaps  to 
the  influence  of  these  breezes  that  the 
women  of  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia 
look  so  much  healthier,  as  certainly  they 
seemed  to  me  to  look,  than  their  sisters 
of  New  York  and  Boston. 

From  Baltimore  I  went  to  Washington. 
Washington  is  laid  out  on  an  extensive 
scale,  but  it  is  no  more  than  a  skeleton 
city.  The  buildings  are  what  the  Ameri- 
cans call  "elegant."  It  is  a  well-ordered 
and  well-kept  city,  artificially  endowed 
with  objects  of  interest,  only  Providence 
has  not  fallen  in  with  the  designs  of  its 
founders.  Tliere  is  little  trade,  and  a 
small,  purposeless  population.  I  went  of 
course  to  the  Capitol,  where  it  seems  to 
me  internal  comfort  and  convenience  are 
rather  sacrificed  to  general  efiEect.  The 
rooms  in  actual  use  are  small.  But  it  is 
something  for  an  insignificant  mortal  to 
have  stood  in  such  a  large  building.  Size 
counts  for  something.  Even  Mr.  Raskin 
admits  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  quite 
indifferent  to  St.  Peter's  when  you  know 
that  the  acanthus  leaves  on  the  capitals 
are  measured  by  feet. 

I  rejoined  my  two  companions  at  a 
place  than  which  none  is  more  interesting 
in  later  American  history,  Harper's  Ferry. 
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The  busy  activities  of  that  little  towo  are 
silent  DOW,  its  streets  are  dirty  and  de- 
serted, and  the  appearance  of  their  squalor 
and  neglect  disfigures  one  of  the  fairest 
scenes  of  nature.  The  government  arse- 
nal, so  famous  once,  has  been  long  dis- 
used, and  the  ground  on  which  it  stood  was 
advertised  for  sale.  John  Hrown's  fort  is 
an  unsightly  ruin.  And  yet  I  should  not 
have  liked  to  omit  a  visit  to  a  place  so 
closely  associated  with  famous  names  and 
inspiring  deeds.  I  crossed  the  river  and 
climbed  the  steep  sides  of  the  Maryland 
heights.  From  that  eminence  a  panorama 
is  spread  before  the  eye,  unrivalled  in  in- 
terest and  beauty.  To  the  north  and 
northwest  stretches  a  wide,  billowy  cham- 
paign to  the  confines  of  Pennsylvania, 
rich,  fruitful,  and  beneficent.  Beneath 
our  feet  the  Potomac  makes  music  among 
the  rough  stones  which  served  so  often 
the  passage  of  armies,  whilst  southwards, 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  overlooked  by 
the  strong  guardianship  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
to  the  left  and  the  Great  North  Mouo* 
tains  to  the  right,  gleamed  like  a  braid 
of  silver  the  waters  of  the  Shenandoah, 
as  they  flow  through  the  fair  Virginian 
valley  to  which  they  lend  their  name.  No 
mountain  guardianship  could  preserve 
that  quiet  valley  from  the  "red  rain" 
which  tell  not  to  make  its  harvests  grow. 
From  1S60  to  1864  the  tide  of  war  ebbed 
and  flowed  through  it  incessantly.  In  the 
great  struggle  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  forces,  the  strategical  impor- 
tance of  the  Shenandoah  valley  was  im- 
mense. It  runs  for  nearly  two  hundred 
miles  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  with 
scarcely  a  gap  in  the  protecting  bulwark 
of  its  mouutain  barriers.  But  the  egress 
from  the  valley  to  the  north  would  bring 
an  invading  army  sixty  miles  in  the  rear 
of  Washington,  and  would  therefore  out- 
flank the  capital  of  the  Union ;  the  pas 
sage  of  a  Northern  army,  00  the  other 
hand,  through  the  valley  would  be  a  march 
away  from  Richmond.  It  was  necessary 
for  the  troops  of  the  Union  to  command 
the  Shenandoah  ;  it  was  the  object  of  the 
Confederates  to  prevent  this.  So  rich 
was  the  valley  in  its  "  well  filled  barns, 
its  cattle,  and  its  busy  mills,"  that  South- 
ern armies  lived  on  it  for  years,  till  at  last 
the  decree  went  forth  that  it  must  be 
cleared  not  of  rebels  alone  but  of  the 
means  it  furnished  for  their  subsistence; 
and  Grant  sent  out  the  memorable  word 
to  **eat  out  Virginia  clear  and  clean,  so 
that  tlie  crows  flying  over  it  for  the  bal- 
ance of  this  season  will  have  to  carry 
their  provender  with  them." 
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We  bad  intended  to  drive  through  this 
valley,  but  the  road  was  so  dusty  we  pre- 
ferred the  train.  We  stopped  at  Charles- 
ton, the  little  town  where  John  Browo 
met  his  death.  We  went  into  the  State 
House  where  the  trial  took  place,  and 
heard  the  details  of  it  re-told  by  a  S>oath- 
erner  with  passionate  antagonism  against 
the  outlaw.  A  little  distance  off  had  been 
raised  the  gallows  where  the  brave  spirit 
of  the  "  grizzly  fighter  "  left  its  body,  bat 
only  to  animate  and  inspire  the  friends 
of  freedom,  and  to  march  with  their  ar- 
mies to  victory. 

Through  the  whole  of  the  Southern 
States,  but  notably  through  Virginia,  ev- 
erything dates  from  the  war.  The  change 
which  it  effected  was  not  so  much  a 
change  as  a  revolution.  The  old  Vir- 
ginia has  disappeared,  never  to  return. 
We  can  hardly  now  recover  by  imagtoi 
tion  a  picture  of  the  Southern  planter  in 
the  days  of  his  ascendency.  Proud,  care- 
less, and  at  ease,  born  not  to  produce  bot 
to  consume,  he  lived  upon  his  broad  do- 
mains as  a  king  over  his  dusky  troops  of 
slaves.  In  a  land  where  free  labor  was 
degraded,  too  haughty  or  too  indolent  to 
work,  he  trained  bis  sons,  as  he  was 
trained  himself,  to  despise  the  exertion  of 
honorable  toil.  Rich,  and  firmly  rooted  in 
his  position,  his  influence  determined  for 
generations  the  policy  of  his  country,  till 
the  election  of  the  first  Republican  presi- 
dent, a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  startled 
him  in  his  thoughtless  security.  Wheo 
the  waves  of  the  war  which  followed  had 
ebbed  away,  he  raised  his  head  a  ruined 
and  discredited  man.  His  fortune  was  all 
but  annihilated.  Perhaps  he  might  have 
recovered  something  of  his  old  position 
had  he  remained  on  his  ancestral  soil. 
But,  too  proud  to  suffer  the  bumiliatioo 
of  being  seen  to  work  where  he  had  loog 
lived  at  ease,  he  parted  with  what  re- 
mained of  his  possessions,  and,  seeking  a 
new  fortune  in  other  lands,  bade  an  in- 
dignant farewell  to  the  rich  valleys  and 
proud  heights  of  his  beautiful  state.  The 
descendants  of  the  few  planters  who  re- 
mained soon  broke  through  the  old  lines 
of  social  cleavage  by  intermarriage  with 
the  mean  whites  —  the  po*  white  trash  ^ 
with  whom  their  fathers  would  not  hare 
deigned  to  associate,  and  the  mischievous 
social  ascendency  of  pre-secession  days 
was  at  an  end  forever.  Last  November, 
for  the  first  time  since  before  the  great 
days  of  Lincoln,  a  candidate  representiog 
the  policy  of  the  South  was  elected  to  the 
presidential  chair.  A  fear  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  some  quarters  that  this  (receoi) 
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election  may  bring  back  with  it  the  dan- 
eerous  rule  of  the  past ;  and  it  was  not  the 
least  unworthy  of  the  many  pitiful  elec- 
tioneering devices  of  the  rival  candidate 
that  he  sought,  as  it  was  not  too  euphe- 
mistically described,  to  "wave  the  bloody 
shirt,"  and  excite  the  old  feelings  of  an 
tagonism  between  North  and  South.  But 
the  fear  is  baseless  as  a  dream.  The  past 
can  never  be  restored.  In  my  journey 
through  the  old  area  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy I  saw  enough,  indeed,  of  the  at- 
titude and  temper  of  the  people  to  let  me 
know  that  those  feelings  are  by  no  means 
dead  which  awoke  into  passionate  life 
during  the  long  war  of  the  secession.  The 
embers  of  its  furious  fires  still  burn  with 
a  dull  red  glow,  but  the  points  of  concen- 
tration have  long  since  disappeared  to 
which  they  might  once  have  been  collected 
to  revive  by  mutual  contact  into  flame. 
To  restore  the  ascendency  of  the  South 
today  would  be  just  as  impossible  as  it 
was  found  impossible  in  the  eighteenth 
century  to  reseat  the  Stuart  princes  upon 
their  forfeited  throne.  Analyze  the  out- 
break of  the  rebellion  of  the  slave  States 
as  you  please,  it  was,  after  all,  but  the 
continuance,  and  the  close,  of  that  great 
conflict  whose  commencement  for  the  last 
time  reddened  our  English  soil  with  blood. 
It  was  the  despairing  struggle  of  authority 
against  freedom,  of  privilege  tgainst  de 
mocracy,  when  the  lineal  descendants  of 
the  old  Cavaliers  matched  bravely  their 
unequal  arms  against  the  full-grown 
strength  of  that  gaunt  but  mighty  Titan 
who  lay  two  centuries  ago  in  the  loins  of 
Puritanism.  The  questions  first  raised  at 
Edgehill  were  at  last  conclusively  settled 
for  the  whole  English-speaking  race  when 
Lee  had  been  routed  at  Gettysburg  and 
Sherman  had  marched  through  Georgia 
to  the  sea. 

Luray,  in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  is  be- 
ing made  famous  by  a  limestone  cave,  one 
of  those  vast  subterranean  caverns  which 
seem  to  honeycomb  the  whole  region. 
Not  so  large  as  the  Mammoth  Caves  of 
Kentucky,  where  one  may  wander  for  a 
whole  day  without  retracing  a  single  step, 
the  cave  at  Luray  is  excelled  by  none,  so 
I  am  told,  in  the  extent  and  variety  of  its 
formations.  I  went  to  visit  it  with  a 
stranger  who  was  staying  at  the  same 
hotel.  The  guide  received  us  at  the  en- 
trance and  shook  hands  with  that  amiable 
frankness  which  makes  transatlantic  life 
so  pleasant.  We  wandered  through  the 
vast  and  beautiful  chambers ;  some  of  the 
Mmestone  deposits  delicate  almost  to 
transparency,  like  the  texture  of  the  light- 
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est  shawl;  others  solid  stalagmites  or 
stalactites,  which  may  have  endured  for  a 
millennium. 

My  stranger  companion  stopped  sud- 
denly. "So  God  Almighty  made  all  this 
in  six  days,"  he  said.  **  Devil  a  bit,"  re- 
torted the  guide;  "we've  got  mixed  up 
somehow  about  that."  These  remarks 
started  a  conversation  which  was  carried 
on  till  it  embraced  abstruse  points  of  di- 
vinity. Both  the  guide  and  the  stranger 
were  strong  advocates  of  free  agency,  and 
repudiated  the  hyper-Calvinism  of  some 
of  the  American  sects.  "But  what  beats 
me,"  said  the  guide,  "is  why  God  made 
the  devil."*  **  He  had  no  business  to  do 
so,"  said  the  stranger  frankly ;  "  I  can't 
excuse  my  Maker."  I  humbly  objected 
that  if  he  credited  the  Bible  story  at  all  he 
would  find  that  God  did  not  create  a  devil 
but  a  great  angel,  and  that  if  my  friend 
held  to  the  doctrine  of  free  agency,  he 
could  not  complain  if  the  issue  of  that 
creation  had  turned  out  worse  than  was 
expected.  My  remark  provoked  a  loud 
laugh  from  the  guide,  a  clap  on  the  shoul- 
der and  a  dig  in  the  ribs,  which  I  regarded 
as  so  many  tributes  to  my  skill  in  theolog- 
ical dialectic.  "  Boys,"  he  said,  "it  does 
me  good  to  have  a  conversation  like  this." 

This  incident  occurred  on  Sunday,  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  I  attended 
an  African  service.  The  barber  of  the 
hotel,  a  colored  man,  was  a  deacon  of  the 
little  church,  to  which  he  guided  me  with 
a  lantern  on  one  of  the  darkest  nights  I 
was  ever  abroad  in.  There  is  a  college 
for  the  training  of  colored  preachers  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  where  the  officiating  min- 
ister of  this  evening  had  been  trained. 
He  had  been  a  slave  in  his  youth,  and 
learned  to  read  by  stealth  when  it  was 
penal  for  a  negro  to  possess  a  book.  If 
his  style  was  a  little  rambling  his  address 
was  frank  and  earnest.  "  Love  your  ene- 
mies "  was  the  text ;  it  was  not  easy,  but  — 
"the  Saviour  done  it,"  he  said  with  quiet 
simplicity.  An  interesting  feature  of  the 
service  was  the  method  by  which  the  col- 
lection was  obtained.  After  the  sermon 
was  over,  two  deacons  got  up  and  stood 
behind  a  table  placed  immediately  below 
the  pulpit.  The  men  sat  together  on  the 
right  side  of  the  church  and  the  women 
on  the  left.  One  deacon  then  said,  "Now 
I  want  five  dollars  from  the  men ; "  and 
the  other  added,  "And  I  want  the  same 
from  the  women."  Then  they  alt  began 
to  sing  a  hymn.  Still  no  one  moved. 
They  sang  another  hymn,  and  at  the  close 
of  it  I  rose  and  started  the  collection  with 
a  ten-dollar  bill.   "  We're  getting  on  pretty 
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well  this  side/'  said  the  deacon  of  the 
males,  knowingly.  Another  hymn  was 
sung  without  much  e£Fect ;  but  later  on  a 
stirring  melody  about  **  seeing  de  fine 
white  horses  when  de  bridegroom  comes," 
broke  down  the  reserve,  and  when  they 
came  to  the  verse,  — 

Drive  'em  down  to  Jordan  when  de  bride- 
groom comes, 

the  dimes  and  nickels  rattled  down  upon 
the  collection  table  with  agreeable  music. 
The  sum  collected  was  large  for  the  re- 
sources of  the  congregation,  and  reflected 
credit  upon  the  dark-skinned  worshippers. 
I  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  negro  in  the 
Southern  States.  Not  a  white  man  south 
of  the  Potomac  can  be  found  to  say  a 
good  word  for  his  colored  neighbor,  who 
in  his  eyes  is  stupidly  lazy  and  deceitful. 
I  did  not  find  him  so.  Wherever  1  met 
the  negro  I  found  him  obliging,  intelli- 
gent, and,  on  the  whole,  a  steady  worker. 
I  attended  his  services,  I  examined  his 
schools,  I  saw  him  at  work  on  the  railway 
and  in  the  fields,  I  followed  him  to  the 
public  courts,  and  I  can  say  confidently 
that  he  is  not  the  degraded  outcast  he  is 
sometimes  pictured.  "Go,"  said  one 
Southerner  in  Savannah,  "  to  the  police 
court  on  Monday  morning,  and  see  how 
the  niggers  spend  their  Sunday.*'  "At 
what  time  ?  "  I  asked.  **  At  eight  o'clock," 
said  my  informant.  I  went  at  eight  o'clock. 
There  were  eight  convictions  for  offences 
of  the  previous  day;  four  of  the  culprits 
were  white,  and  tour  were  colored.  1 
never  saw  a  brighter  lot  of  children  than 
the  dusky  little  figures  sitting  in  the 
schoolroom  at  Asheville,  North  Carolina, 
and  slowly  spelling  out  the  not  inspiriting 
words,  **A  hog  can  run."  The  negro  is 
eager  to  learn,  and  is  steadily  improving 
his  position.  But  the  old  antagonism  of 
the  races  is  as  strong  as  ever,  if,  indeed, 
not  stronger  than  ever.  Relations,  un- 
justifiable enough,  but  equally  natural  in 
the  old  days  of  negro  bondage,  which 
led  often  to  a  Southern  planter  having  to 
number  his  sons  and  daughters  among 
his  slaves,  no  longer  fuse  the  races  into 
one.  The  black  man  is  despised  as  of 
old,  and  no  one  hails  him  as  a  brother. 
His  children  must  go  to  separate  schools 
—  he  roust  travel  by  separate  cars  on  the 
railway.  Will  it  be  so  always  with  these 
six  millions  of  free  citizens  of  the  Amer- 
ican republic?  It  is  a  grave  and  difficult 
question.  Ductile,  plastic,  impression- 
able, the  negro  takes  the  mould  of  his 
surroundings.  In  the  north  he  is  a  Yan- 
kee, in  Florida  he  is  half  a  Spaniard,  in 
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Louisiana  he  is  almost  wholly  French. 
In  an  alien  land,  at  least,  he  has  not  the 
independent  vitality  which  gains  respect 
for  its  originality  and  strength ;  at  best  he 
is  but  a  weak  imitator  of  his  old  enslav- 
ers. What  may  be  the  future  of  the  dark 
continent  and  its  inhabitants  is  one  of 
the  great  problems  of  the  world.  But  it 
is  my  own  conviction  that  the  tribes  and 
peoples  which  have  been  sold  from  it  into 
slavery  will  never  reach  the  height  of  per- 
fect manhood  in  the  countries  of  their 
exile  until  the  race  from  which  they  spring 
develops  a  new  endemic  civilization  io 
Africa.  And  if  ever  the  curse  is  to  be 
lifted  which  has  lain  so  long  upon  those 
thick-lipped  sons  of  Ham,  the  new  experi- 
ment with  the  African  must  be  made  in 
his  own  magnificent  home. 

From  the  Shenandoah  valley  we  crossd 
the  fine  highlands  of  North  Carolina,  aod 
reached  the  seaboard  of  the  Soatbero 
States  at  Charleston.  Charleston  is  ao 
attractive  place.  It  lies  so  low  that  seeo 
from  the  harbor  it  appears  to  float  upoa 
the  ocean,  and  reminds  one  of  Venice. 
The  harbor  is  protected  by  the  formida- 
ble rock  of  Fort  Sumter  at  its  mouth,  aod 
the  sandy  bulwark  at  Sullivan's  Island. 
Walking  along  the  shore  of  the  latter  the 
resemblance  to  Venice  is  completed  io 
our  minds  as  we  recall  the  delightful 
stretches  of  the  Lido.  We  drove  round 
Charleston  and  its  pretty  surroundio^^s. 
One  point  of  interest  is  the  famous  .Mag- 
nolia Cemetery,  about  two  miles  from  the 
town.  All  the  trees  along  the  southern 
seaboard  are  draped  with  long  festoons  of 
a  dry  grey  moss,  so  that  the  branches  of 
even  the  stifiEest  appear  to  droop  with  a 
tender  and  sorrowful  grace.  And  here  »e 
see  what  we  see  in  so  many  towns  of  the 
Union,  and  on  a  greater  scale  in  the  na- 
tional burying  places  at  Washington,  Get- 
tysburg, or  Vicksburg,  a  spot  kept  sacred 
and  separate  for  the  graves  of  those  who 
lost  their  lives  in  the  war.  Here  at 
Charleston  is  a  wide  inclosure  where  rest 
the  remains  of  the  Confederate  dead.  A 
simple  soldiers'  monument;  aod  to  right 
and  left  of  it,  with  narrow  headstones  to 
mark  the  name  and  regiment  and  death* 
date  of  each,  are  ranged  the  long  lines  of 
the  slain.  Side  by  side  they  lie,  as  chst 
almost  as  once  thev  stood  io  the  serried 
ranks  of  battle,  ft  is  a  touching  and 
memorable  sight  I  know  nothing  qmie 
like  it  in  any  other  country.  Long  hence, 
when  the  travellers  of  a  later  born  genera- 
tion spell  out  the  letters  on  the  crumbho; 
stones  which  seem  still  so  fresh  today, 
they  will  know  that  through  all  the  yean 
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of  their  civil  strife,  io  South  as  well  as 
North,  the  citizens  of  the  American  re- 
public never  allowed  the  coarse  brutality 
of  war  to  weaken  the  noble  sentiment 
which  guards  the  sanctity  of  human  life, 
but  that  for  them  the  memorv  of  each 
fallen  soldier  was  precious,  ana  his  name 
not  to  be  forgotten. 

The  aspect  of  the  country  from  Charles- 
ton southwards  is  interesting,  but  scarcely 
noteworthy.  Huge  stretches  of  uncleared 
forest  of  live-oak  and  pine  alternate  with 
the  soft  snow  of  the  cotton-fields,  in  which 
the  dark-skinned  gatherers  of  the  wool 
stand  out  in  pleasing  contrast,  and  the 
marshy  savannahs  of  the  rice  plantations. 
All  trains  in  America  are  slow,  like  the 
movements  of  the  people,  but  in  the  South 
they  wriggle  like  wounded  snakes  along 
the  ill-jointed  and  uneven  tracks.  The 
dust  was  intolerable,  and  the  heat  began 
to  be  oppressive;  but  in  spite  of  these 
drawbacks  to  locomotion  in  the  Southern 
States  we  pushed  still  southwards  to  ob- 
tain at  least  a  glimpse  of  Florida.  After 
spending  a  Sunday  in  Savannah  we  moved 
on  to  Jacksonville,  crossed  the  St.  John's 
River  and  took  the  train  to  St.  Augustine. 
In  Florida  a  breath  from  the  tropics  warms 
the  air.  The  line  from  Jacksonville  to 
St.  Augustine  is  a  narrow-gauge  line  cut 
througli  the  primeval  forest.  The  journey 
is  like  passing  through  the  palm-house  at 
Kew  Gardens,  the  breezes  are  so  heavy 
with  the  scent  of  sub-tropical  vegetation. 
The  cleared  soil  is  still  matted  with  palmy 
growths,  and  palms  and  palmettos  spring 
up  side  by  side  with  live-oak  and  pine. 
When  we  returned  by  the  same  route  it 
was  evening,  and  the  fireflies  sailed 
through  the  silent  southern  night. 

In  St.  Augustine  we  stand  within  the 
limits  of  the  oldest  European  settlement, 
with  the  doubtful  exception  of  Sante  F^, 
in  the  United  States.  I  had  wished  to 
see  it.  his  unlike  anything  else  in  Amer- 
ica. Memories  of  Europe  linger  here. 
The  old  world  is  face  to  face  with  the 
new,  and  the  ghosts  of  its  dead  passions 
and  departed  glories  haunt  the  streets. 
You  wander  into  the  old  Huguenot  church- 
yard, and  look  sadly  at  the  indecipherable 
slabs ;  you  stand  upon  the  fort  raised  by 
the  strong  hand  of  Spain,  stilt  bearing  the 
name  and  arms  of  her  king.  There  is  a 
Moorish  tower  upon  the  cathedral,  where 
the  Catholic  worship  which  superseded 
the  Protestantism  of  the  annihilated  col- 
ony of  France  still  survives.  There  is  no 
other  spot  upon  American  soil,  which 
"gathers  the  ages  and  nations  in  its  wide 
embrace,"  or  reads  to  us  in  the  irony  of 
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its  history  so  many  lessons  upon  the  fate 
which  awaits  alike  the  faiths  and  the  fame 
of  men.  Discovered  by  the  devout  Cath- 
olic on  the  festival  of  St.  Augustine,  first 
settled  under  the  inspiration,  if  not  by  the 
advice,  of  the  austere  autocrat  of  Gepeva 
himself,  it  became  a  centre  of  Castilian 
chivalry  in  the  greatest  days  of  Spain. 
And  now  what  remains?  Of  the  proud 
might  of  Catholic  Spain,  a  few  stones  re- 
maining one  upon  another ;  of  the  pas- 
sionate faith  of  the  Huguenot,  a  few  name- 
less graves ;  whilst  above  these  desolate 
memorials  of  so  much  that  once  was  great 
and  strong  tower  the  luxurious  hotels  in 
which  the  pleasure-loving  descendants  of 
the  Puritans  fritter  away  their  idle  hours, 
or  seek  vainly  a  renewal  of  the  health  they 
have  ruined  in  excess. 

We  returned  to  Jacksonville,  and  thence 
along  the  coast  line  of  Florida,  stopping 
at  Pensacola,  to  New  Orleans. 

Here  I  parted  from  my  friends,  and 
started  alone  for  Chicago.  It  took  me 
from  Monday  afternoon  until  Wednesday 
morning  by  uninterrupted  travelling  to  get 
there.  As  the  distance  is  only  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  miles,  you  can  judge  of 
our  rate  of  progression.  The  first  night 
of  our  journey  was  hot  with  southern 
closeness,  and  throughout  the  sleeping- 
car  the  mosquitos  hummed  fiercely  round 
the  berths ;  the  last  morning  the  frost  lay 
crisp  and  hoar  upon  the  ground,  as  the 
train  swept  past  the  trim  suburb  Mr.  Pull- 
man has  honored  with  his  own  name,  and 
glided  into  the  station  at  Chicago.  Noth- 
ing I  saw  in  America  impressed  me  more 
than  this  city.  1  had  not  conceived  of 
anything  so  fine,  so  realty  inspiriting  in 
its  greatness  and  enterprise.  Beautiful  it 
is  not,  for  nothing  that  the  craft  or  enter- 
prise of  man  has  reared  upon  American 
soil  is  truly  beautiful ;  but  there  is  dignity 
in  the  long  lines  of  the  tree-bordered  ave- 
nues, and  the  vistas  of  the  stately  streets. 
And  to  think  of  the  activity  displayed  in 
the  great  reconstruction  I  Fourteen  years 
ago,  when  fire  laid  the  city  in  ruins,  a 
population  of  three  hundred  thousand 
souls  was  rendered  homeless ;  to-day  the 
population  of  Chicago,  with  its  suburbs, 
must  approach  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion. There  is  no  one  —  no  American  — 
who  does  not  take  pride  io  Chicago,  and 
regard  with  as  much  awe  as  an  American 
is  capable  of  feeling,  the  spectacle  of  its 
prodigious  and  unexampled  development. 
And  yet  it  is  not  America  alone  which 
should  be  proud ;  for  it  was  not  America 
alone,  it  was  the  whole  civilized  world, 
which  raised  this  phoeoix  city  from  the 
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ashes  of  the  old.  To-day  the  population 
of  Chicago  is  not  yet  American ;  it  is  Ger- 
man, Scandinavian,  Irish,  English.  You 
hear  all  Teutonic  tongues  in  the  streets. 
The  first  person  who  spoke  to  me  after 
my  arrival  was  a  woman,  who  asked  for  a 
direction,  and  addressed  me  in  Norwe- 
gian. The  names  above  the  stores  are 
two-thirds  German.  The  women  have 
still  the  round  freshness  and  bloom  of  the 
Teutonic  type;  the  sap  of  the  Old  World 
is  not  yet  dried  out  of  the  faces  of  the  men. 
The  inevitable  change  no  doubt  will  come. 
The  men  will  soon  wither  into  Americans^ 
and  the  beautiful  women  of  Chicago  will 
learn  to  eat  five  meat  meals  a  day. 

But  at  the  present  hour  nothing  is  more 
amazing  than  this  queen  of  the  West,  and 
her  immense  and  unwearied  activities. 
Thirty  trunk  lines,  with  their  countless 
affluents  and  tributaries,  empty  and  refill 
their  cars  in  her  depots.  As  in  the  days 
of  her  imperial  dominion  all  roads  in  the 
civilized  world  led  to  Rome,  so  do  all  the 
new  highways  of  American  civilization 
lead  to  Chicago.  Along  these  iron  arte- 
ries of  commerce  the  wealth  of  a  whole 
nation  is  poured  into  her  lap.  The  for- 
ests of  the  North  pile  high  her  quays  with 
timber;  the  prairies  of  the  West  fill  her 
storehouses  with  grain  ;  the  cattle  from  a 
thousand  plains  are  gathered  in  her  yards. 
Her  wide  arms  are  ever  open ;  she  receives 
and  distributes  all.  Upon  the  sands  of 
her  storm-swept  mere  she  sits  a  queen, 
waiting  only  the  crown  of  sovereignty. 

From  Chicago  1  went  back  direct  to 
New  York,  arriving  just  in  time  to  witness 
a  final  Republican  effort  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Blaine.  Through  a  dense  crowd  a  pro- 
cession such  as  1  have  already  described 
commened  to  march  past  my  hotel  about 
half  past  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening;  1 
heard  dreamily  the  shouts  of  the  last  files 
of  the  processionists  from  my  bedroom  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  old  political  divisions  in  Amer- 
ica are  rapidly  giving  place  to  new,  and  a 
popular  appeal  on  the  question  of  free 
trade,  if  not  imminent,  cannot  long  be 
delayed.  ''  What  we  want  in  America," 
said  a  manufacturer,  "  is  farmers.  We 
have  enough  manufacturers."  '*  Yes,  my 
friend,"  I  replied;  **and  when  the  im- 
mense West  is  peopled  and  your  farmers 
control  the  elections,  they  will  not,  to  en- 
rich you,  consent  to  pay  six  hundred  per 
cent,  duty  for  every  blanket  on  their  bed, 
or  three  hundred  per  cent,  for  every  but- 
ton on  their  coat."  There  will  then  be 
only  two  alternatives  —  free  trade,  or  rup- 
ture of  the  Union. 


Before  the  next  evening  had  closed  id 
I  was  on  my  way  home.  1  first  saw  Nev 
York  beneath  an  orange  glow  of  dawn,  I 
saw  it  last  against  a  crimson  blaze  of  sun- 
set. As  far  as  the  sun  which  kindled 
those  skies  had  travelled  since  he  bade 
good-night  to  England,  so  far  would  be 
again  travel  ere  he  said  good-morning  to 
San  Francisco.  No  thought  brings  «ith 
it  a  keener  sense  of  the  extent  of  the 
American  I  continent,  of  its  immense,  its 
almost  limitless,  resources. 

What  will  be  the  future  of  the  United 
States  ?  Who  can  tell  ?  The  veil  of  Isis 
is  drawn  across  the  destiny  of  that  vast 
and  busy  commonwealth  in  heavy  and  im- 
penetrable folds.  The  history  of  the 
American  people  exhibits  such  strong  aod 
baffling  contrasts  as  must  surely  disturb 
the  most  reckless  adventurer  in  the  field 
of  amateur  prophecy.  No  nation  ever 
presented  to  the  world  a  less  united  front, 
or  seemed  to  inclose  elements  more  di- 
verse and  irreconcilable,  yet  none  has 
defended  its  national  unity  with  more 
stubborn  and  indomitable  resolution.  No 
nation  has  produced  for  its  highest  posts 
men  more  pure,  or  greater  in  the  prime 
elements  of  simple  nuinhood  —  none  has 
been  disgraced  by  statesmen  more  cor> 
rupt.  No  nation  ever  lavished  upon  those 
who  have  ministered  to  its  pros^ress  in 
the  arts  of  war  and  peace  more  abundant 
honor  —  none  has  dismissed  and  degraded 
its  public  servants  with  more  ungeoerous 
and  petulant  impatience.  No  nation  ever 
fought  for  a  great  cause  with  loftier  or 
more  unselfish  courage  —  it  is  the  same 
nation  which  has  developed  from  its  own 
experience  a  word  which  has  enlarged  our 
Anglo-Saxon  vocabulary  with  a  new  name 
for  craven  and  white-livered  panic  Xo 
nation  ever  taught  the  world  a  deeper  les- 
son in  what  constitutes  the  true  dignity 
and  greatness  of  a  State  —  none  has  al- 
lowed its  own  politics  to  degenerate  into 
such  a  mixture  of  vulgarity  and  childish- 
ness. No  nation  has  produced  jurisu 
who  have  done  more  to  animate  the  form 
of  law  with  the  spirit  of  humanity  asd 
truth  —  in  none  have  the  guardians  of 
justice  bartered  it  for  gold  in  more  shame- 
less or  cynical  betrayal.  No  nation  has  a 
shorter  history  —  none  is  more  mature. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  individual  and  the 
race.  The  young  American  has  no  child- 
hood, the  race  has  had  no  youth;  oev 
without  freshness,  old  without  antiquity 
Who  would  care  to  forecast  the  future  of 
a  country  and  a  people  of  which  socb 
things  must  be  said? 

And  yet  when  criticism  has  done  iti 
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worst,  and  the  faults  of  the  Amencan 
republic  have  been  most  unsparingly  ex- 
posed, of  one  thing  its  history  assures  us 
well  —  that  the  same  patient  and  unwea- 
ried spirit,  which  has  guided  the  toilsome 
march  of  mankind  from  its  Eastern  birth- 
place, and  touched  with  heroic  fire  the 
souls  of  men  when  there  was  work  for 
heroes  to  accomplish,  has  not  forsaken 
our  race  in  the  confused  and  novel  life  of 
its  Western  home.  In  the  great  crises  of 
its  destiny  America  has  not  yet  failed. 
When  brave  hearts  have  been  called  for 
to  resist  and  tender  hearts  to  suffer,  the 
courage  and  the  sacrifice  have  not  been 
called  for  in  vain.  The  history  of  Amer- 
ica for  another  hundred  years  no  one 
would  venture  to  anticipate.  It  may  be 
that  the  West  will  struj^gle  with  the  East 
as  the  North  has  stru;;gled  with  the  South, 
not  in  the  like  sanguinary  conflict,  but 
with  equal  and  more  successful  determi- 
nation to  be  separate.  Or  it  may  be  that 
the  manifest  destiny  of  the  great  republic 
wilt  consolidate  its  rule,  and  enlarge  its 
dominion,  until  one  law  prevails  from 
Panama  to  Labrador.  Yet  whatever  be 
the  changes  of  the  future,  if  its  citizens 
are  but  true  to  the  splendid  principles  on 
which  their  State  was  founded,  and  choose, 
like  their  '* symbol  bird,"  the  clear,  upper 
air  of  purity  and  freedom —  which  nations 
neither  rise  to  without  struggle,  nor  fall 
from  without  death  —  then  the  political 
and  social  evolution  of  the  New  World 
may  still  guide  the  Old  towards  finer  issues 
of  beneficence  and  peace. 


From  Nature. 
HYDROPHOBIA. 

*lC6p0^^iav    Gneci    appellant:     miserrimam   genus 

morbi. 

Once  more  M.  Pasteur  is  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  civilized  world  by  his  bril- 
liant investigations.  The  disease  which 
he  hopes  to  prevent  and  ultimately  to 
erase  from  the  records  of  human  misery 
18  happily  rare,  but  those  who  have 
watched  it  know  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
terrible  in  its  effects,  and  that  it  is  incura- 
ble by  any  means  at  present  known.  So 
strange  are  its  symptoms  and  its  course, 
that  it  has  been  asserted  to  be  no  real 
malady  but  a  mere  result  of  fright  and 
superstition.*  But  of  its  reality  there  is 
unhappily  no  room  for  serious  question. 

*  So,  in  the  last  century,  Sir  Isaac  Pennio^on,  Re- 
gius Professor  of  Physic  at  Cambridge,  and  in  recent 
times  ProL  Masbka,  of  Prague. 


It  never  arises  of  itself.  Like  small- 
pox and  syphilis,  it  is  always  the  result  of 
contagion,  and  the  method  and  conditions 
of  its  transference  from  rabid  dogs  or 
other  animals  to  man  are  well  known. 
Hitherto  the  only  chance,  when  a  human 
being  has  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  has 
been  to  remove  or  isolate  or  destroy  the 
virus  by  suction,  or  ligature,  or  cautery. 
And  it  has  been  doubted  whether  these 
methods  are  really  successful  even  when 
the  disease  does  not  manifest  itself  after- 
wards. For  there  is  often  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  in 
the  biter.  All  vicious  dogs  are  not  "  mad," 
and  all  mad  dogs  are  not  truly  rabid. 
And  when,  as  often  happens,  the  dog  has 
been  at  once  destro3'ed,  it  is  impossible 
to  supply  deficiencies  of  previous  obser- 
vation. Moreover,  when  bitten  by  a  rabid 
dog,  (he  sufferer  may  yet  escape,  for  the 
teeth  may  only  have  grazed  the  skin,  and 
not  penetrated  to  the  living  tissues  be- 
neath, or  the  poisonous  saliva  may  have 
been  mechanically  wiped  off  by  the  cloth- 
ing which  the  teeth  have  pierced.  As 
with  the  venom  of  snakes,  so  with  the 
saliva  of  rabid  dogs ;  it  is  not  enough  for 
it  to  be  spread  over  the  skin,  for  that  will 
not  absorb  it,  nor  even  to  be  swallowed 
and  taken  into  the  stomach,  for  there,  as 
physiologists  say,  it  is  still  "outside  the 
body,'*  and,  before  it  can  be  absorbed, 
undergoes  such  changes  by  the  process  of 
digestion,  as  kill  the  germs  or  decompose 
the  chemical  compound.  The  virus  must 
be  introduced  into  the  living  tissues  be- 
fore it  can  be  carried  over  the  whole  body 
by  the  channels  of  the  lymph  and  blood, 
and  reach  the  central  nervous  system,  on 
which  it  exerts  its  characteristic  poison- 
ous action.  But,  when  once  so  intro- 
duced, there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  terrible  effects  are  constant  and 
uniform.  The  state  of  the  receiver  of  the 
venom  at  the  time  may  probably  modify 
the  rapiditv  of  absorption,  as  is  the  case 
with  stimulants  and  with  poisonous  drugs ; 
but  so  far  as  we  know  there  is  no  power 
in  the  most  healthy  organism  by  which 
the  subtle  venom,  once  absorbed,  can  be 
neutralized  or  thrown  out.  The  meth- 
ods above  mentioned*  —  suction  by  the 
mouth  or  by  cupping-glasses,  ligature,  and 
caustics  or  the  actual  cautery  —  all  aim  at 
getting  the  poison  out  before  it  has  been 
absorbed.  Often  they  come  too  late,  often 
they  are  impracticable  or  ineffectual  from 

*  These  are  what  were  known  to  the  andenta :  *'  Si 
rabiosus  canis  est,  cucurbitulA  virus  ejus  extrahendum 
est.  Deinde  .  .  .  vulnus  adurendum  est."  Celsus  do 
Medicini^  lib.  y.,  cap.  xxvii.,  $  a. 
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the  first.  However  long  the  time  of 'Mn- 
cubatioD  "  may  be,  the  iDterval  between 
the  reception  of  the  virus  and  its  spread 
over  the  body,  no  method  of  preventing 
the  terrible  result  is  known.  The  length 
of  incubation  is  far  longer  than  it  is  in  the 
case  of  small-pox,  of  cow-pox,  of  syphilis, 
and  other  known  contagions.  In  two- 
thirds  of  the  cases  collected  by  Prof.  Bol- 
linger, of  Munich,  the  interval  of  incuba- 
tion was  under  two  months ;  and  probably 
it  never  extends  to  so  long  a  period  as 
was  formerly  supposed.  The  length  of 
this  period  makes  it  almost  certain  that 
we  have  to  do,  not  with  a  mere  chemical 
compound,  as  in  the  case  of  subcutaneous 
injection  of  morphia,  and  probably  of  the 
cobra-poison,  but  with  a  **  particulate  con- 
tagium,"  like  that  of  small*pox  and  chick- 
en-pox, with  a  living  and  growing  organ- 
ism, like  those  of  relapsing  fever  and  of 
anthrax. 

Whatever  the  conclusions  to  which  pa- 
thologists Will  at  last  be  led  on  these 
points,  the  important  fact  remains  that 
there  is  an  interval  of  days  or  months  in 
which  the  latent  plague,  established  in  the 
patient's  body,  but  not  yet  ripe  for  mis- 
chief, may  be  attacked. 

Experience  has  shown  that  it  cannot  be 
mechanically  removed  by  any  surgical 
operation,  nor  chemically  neutralized  or 
destroyed  by  any  drug.  The  only  prom- 
ising path  of  investigation  is  to  seek  for 
some  method  of  forestalling  the  action  of 
the  virus  by  rendering  the  organism  unfit 
for  its  action,  as  patriots 'have  ravaged 
their  fields  and  burnt  their  towns  to  save 
their  country  from  an  invading  army. 

By  this  method  Jenner  robbed  small-pox 
of  most  of  its  terror  and  almost  all  its 
danger,  so  that  where  Jennerian  vaccina- 
tion is  thoroughly  carried  out,  as  in  the 
German  army  and  in  Ireland,  small-pox 
is  practically  extinct. 

Pasteur's  method  of  dealing  with  hy- 
drophobia is  avowedly  based  on  the  prac- 
tice of  vaccination  ;  but  it  is  not  the  mere 
introduction  of  the  poison  in  a  way  that 
makes  its  effects  less  dangerous,  like  the 
inoculation  of  small-pox  practised  in  the 
last  century.  Nor  is  it  exactly  analogous 
to  Jenner's  vaccination,  although  that  term 
is  appropriated  by  Pasteur  himself.  For 
in  vaccination  an  allied  disease  (or  possi- 
bly small-pox  itself,  greatly  modified  by 
long  transmission  through  other  organ- 
isms) is  inoculated.  In  either  case  the 
course  and  symptoms  of  cow-pox  are  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  the  more  serious  dis- 
ease against  which  it  protects.  But  in  the 
case  of  hydrophobia,  as  in  that  of  "  chick- 


en-plague **  and  anthrax,  the  poison  of  the 
same  disease  is  transmitted  through  a 
succession  of  *'  bearers  **  until  it  is  so 
modified  that  it  may  be  safely  inoculated, 
and  thus  the  altered  virus  protects  froia 
that  which  is  unmodified. 

The  "  bearers  "  chosen  for  these  exper- 
iments were  rabbits.  The  test  of  the  re- 
sult was  made,  not  upon  human  beings  but 
upon  dogs,  for  M.  Pasteur  is  a  philanthro- 
pist first  and  a  zoophilist  after.  Fiity 
dogs  were  inoculated  with  modified  virus 
obtained  from  the  bodies*  of  rabbits 
which  had  themselves  been  a£Eected  with 
rabies  by  inoculation.  Would  a  dog  thus 
inoculated  show  the  ordinary  symptoms 
of  the  disease?  Would  it,  if  bitten  bj  a 
rabid  dog,  or  designedly  inocalaied  with 
the  unmodified  venom  of  rabies,  be  pro- 
tected? Would  it,  if  infected  with  the 
modified  virus  after  such  direct  inocula- 
tion, still  be  safe  from  its  efiEects  ?  The 
results  have,  so  far,  proved  the  affirmative 
to  each  of  these  questions.  None  of  the 
"vaccinated"  dogs  showed  signs  of  the 
dreaded  disease. 

Then  came  two  cases  of  human  beings 
bitten  by  road  dogs  who  were  sent  up  to 
M.  Pasteur  in  Paris  from  their  homes  io 
Alsace.  One  of  them,  a  grocer  named 
Vone  (?  Wohn),  had  escaped  without  rap- 
ture of  the  skin,  and  was  sent  home  with 
the  comfortable  assurance  that  he  had 
never  been  infected  with  the  disease.  The 
other,  a  boy  of  nine  years  old,  bad  been 
terribly  worried  on  the  4th  of  last  July: 
not  only  bitten  in  parts  covered  by  his 
clothes  but  afso  on  the  hands.  He  was 
rescued  covered  with  foam,  and  bleeding 
from  no  less  than  fourteen  wounds. 
There  was  no  question  that  the  dog  was 
mad,  and  in  all  human  probability  this 
child,  Joseph  Meister,  was  doomed  to  a 
certain  and  horrible  death.  Such  was  the 
opinion  of  the  eminent  pathologist,  M. 
Vulpian,  and  he  was  supported  In  this 
judgment  by  Dr.  Grancher. 

Under  these  circumstances  M.  Pastear 
felt  himself  justified  in  applying  the  means 
to  this  suffering  fellow-creature,  which 
had  already  proved  efficacious  in  the  case 
of  brutes.f 

The  inoculations  were  made  with  a  sub- 
cutaneous needle,  began  on  the  7th,  and 
were  concluded  on  the  1 6th  of  July.  **  G>&- 


*  Not  the  marrow,  m  the  Tnmn  Mates,  b«n  tke 
spinal  cord,  moelU  i^iuiir*. 

t  "  La  mort  de  cet  enfant  paraiasant  iD^ntabi*.  ^ 
me  d^cidai,  Doa  aans  de  irivea  et  cruellca  ioquietaocs, 
on  doit  bien  le  penser,  4  tenter  aur  Joseph  Me ■*«**'  •* 
m^thode  aui  m'avait  coostammeat  r6usu  chef  ^^ 
chiens.**  (Comptes  Reodua  de  TAcaddmie  dca 
I  ences,  October  a6, 188$.) 
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trol  experiments "  were  made  with  the 
same  injections  upon  rabbits,  and  proved 
that  the  virus  was  active.  Moreover, 
since  the  effects  of  the  modified  virus, 
when  introduced  into  an  unprotected  ani- 
mal, are  rapid  and  severe,  and  its  period 
of  incubation  extremely  short,  the  result 
of  the  attempt  to  rescue  the  child  from  a 
horrible  death  would  soon  be  apparent. 
If  he  had  died  of  hydrophobia,  it  would 
probably  have  been  within  a  month.  If 
he  survived  this  period  there  was  every 
reason  to  hope  that  he  would  be  as  much 
protected  against  its  future  manifestation 
as  the  dogs  which  had  been  tested  before. 

Joseph  Meister  was  in  perfect  health  at 
the  end  of  August,  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, and  at  the  end  of  October.  M. 
Pasteur  believes  that  he  is  safe  from  hy- 
drophobia for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

If  similar  cases  should  be  followed  by 
similar  results,  medical  science  has  for 
the  first  time  a  method  of  combating  a 
frightful  and  incurable  disease.*  But  be- 
yond this,  by  inoculating  dogs,  as  infants 
should  be  vaccinated,  they  will  be  ren- 
dered insusceptible  to  rabies.  Any  mad 
dog  will  be  destroyed,  and  the  dogs  he 
has  bitten  will  escape.  Thus  the  disease 
may,  it  is  hoped,  be  extirpated  altogether. 

These,  however,  are  but  hopes ;  at  pres- 
ent the  whole  question  is  su^  judice. 
Other  competent  observers  must  repeat 
the  experiments,  and  every  result  must 
be  submitted  to  searching  criticism.  This 
is  no  slight  on  M.  Pasteur,  it  is  only  wor- 
thy respect  to  his  genius  and  his  skill. 
For  the  credentials  of  the  champion  who 
has  undertaken  the  task  of  ridding  the 
world  of  this  horrible  plague  of  hydropho- 
bia are  well  known. 

M.  Louis  Pasteur  won  his  spurs  as  a 
chemist.  It  was  his  discovery  of  remark- 
able forms  of  crystallization  of  racemic 
acid  which  first  made  his  name  known, 
and  which  gave  M.  Renan  the  opportunity 
for  the  exquisite  raillerv  with  which  the 
man  of  letters  welcomed  the  man  of  sci- 
ence to  the  Academy. 

In  dealing  with  the  disease  of  silk- 
worms in  the  south  of  France,  Pasteur 
first  handled  a  physiological  problem,  and 
his  thoroughness  of  research,  fertility  of 
resource,  and  felicity  in  experiments  ended 
i  n  the  best  result  —  practical  success  as  the 
result  of  strictly  scientific  investigation. 

Pasteur  subsequently  investigated  the 
so-called  cholera  of  domestic  fowls,  and 
by  the  method  of  "attenuated*'  inocula- 

*  One  other  patient,  a  shepherd  boy,  who  was  bitten 
while  gallantly  attacking  a  rabid  dog,  has  been  inocu- 
lated, and  the  result  is  to  be  seen. 


tion  has  succeeded  in  protecting  them 
from  a  destructive  epidemic. 

His  far  larger  and  more  important  work 
on  the  prevention  of  splenic  fever  {char' 
ban  or  anthrax\  the  most  destructive 
plague  among  cattle,  has  had  important 
and  useful  results.  It  has  in  all  probabil- 
ity saved  countless  multitudes  of  ^heep 
and  oxen  in  France.  In  Algeria  the  re- 
sults were  less  satisfactory,  and  also  in 
Hungary.  On  the  other  hand  Dr.  Roy 
found  the  method  valuable  in  La  Plata. 
The  results  of  Pasteur's  experiments  on 
'* pig-typhoid"  have  also  been  criticised, 
and  not  without  reason,  by  Prof.  Klein. 
It  is  foolish  for  newspaper  correspon- 
dents to  attribute  hesitation  in  accepting 
scientific  results  to  jealousy.  Much  scru- 
tiny will  be  necessary.  Adverse  criticism 
will  be  welcomed.  M.  Pasteur's  fame 
stands  in  no  need  of  artificial  protection. 

His  past  achievements  are  great;  his 
last  attempt  was  prudent  in  conception, 
and  carried  out  with  untiring  zeal  and 
admirable  care.  It  deserves  to  succeed. 
If  so,  he  will  again  receive  the  applause 
of  the  civilized  world;  if  not,  he  will  have 
the  sympathy  and  respect  of  every  pathol- 
ogist. 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that  it  would 
be  practically  impossible  for  any  duly 
qualified  man  in  England  tt>  repeat,  to 
confirm,  or  to  correct  his  results.  We 
must  wait  till  a  wiser  and  more  humane 
public  opinion  repeals  the  present  restric- 
tions upon  investigations  like  Pasteur's. 


From  St.  Stephen's  Review. 
THE  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 

The  coming  of  age  of  Henry  Pelham 
Archibald  Douglas  Pelham  Clinton,  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  is  an  event  in  the  life  of 
the  fashionable  world  which  will  arouse 
many  memories  among  those  who  can  look 
back  to  the  day  when  the  infant  heir  of 
the  sixth  duke  was  handed  over  to  the 
trusteeship  of  some  of  England's  great- 
est statesmen.  The  race  of  the  Pelham 
Clintons  is  one  which  exhibits  all  the 
strong  common  sense  of  the  English  char- 
acter on  the  one  band,  with,  in  some  in- 
stances, a  prodigality  at  once  deplorable 
and  full  of  a  lesson  for  all  time.  The 
young  duke,  deprived  of  his  father  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  has  been  carefully  nurtured 
and  educated  during  a  period  so  lengthy 
that  it  has  fortunately  enabled  his  guard- 
ians to  renovate  the  pecuniary  resources 
of   the  ducal  estates.     Heavily  encum- 
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bered  as  they  were  in  his  infancy,  unceas- 
ing vigilance  and  admirable  stewardship 
permit  him  to-day  to  take  his  position  as 
a  peer  of  the  realm  free  from  the  carking 
care  which  shrouded  the  last  few  years  of 
his  father's  life,  and  with  a  rent-roll  of  at 
least  j^40,ooo  per  annum.  Still  a  student 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  under  Mr. 
Anson,  he  remains  devoted  to  the  study 
of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  a  love 
which  his  recent  extended  European  tours 
has  largely  fostered.  During  the  vaca- 
tions, his  leisure  has  been  passed  mainly 
iQ  visiting  our  grand  old  English  cathe- 
drals, for  the  study  of  Church  lore  is  almost 
a  passion  with  the  youthful  nobleman,  and 
there  are  not  wanting  signs  that  Rome  is 
keeping  in  view  the  fact  that  there  is  an- 
other Bute  and  Ripon  ready  for  the  garner- 
ing. His  refusal  to  enter  the  fashionable 
clubs,  and  his  evident  penchant  for  High- 
Church  doctrine,  accentuates  this  idea,  and 
we  believe  we  are  not  wrong  in  stating  that 
his  laudable  ambition  is  that  he  may  be 
banded  down  to  posterity  as  the  Good 
Duke  of  Newcastle.  Clumber  House,  the 
chief  seat  of  the  Pelham  Clintons,  takes 
rank,  with  Eaton  and  Chatsworth,  as  one 
of  the  model  country  mansions  in  the 
three  kingdoms.  Half-way  between  Ret- 
ford and  Worksop,  in  the  county  of  Not- 
tingham, on  the  borders  of  Sherwood,  it 
suddenly  bursts  on  the  view  like  a  piece 
of  carved  mosaic  framed  in  the  verdure- 
clad  fretwork  of  the  primeval  forest. 
The  park  which  surrounds  it  is  splendidly 
laid  out,  and  is  almost  as  extensive  as 
that  of  Versailles,  with  this  advantage 
over  the  latter,  that  it  was  known  as  Clum- 
ber Manor  in  Doomsday  Book,  long  be- 


fore Versailles  had  taken  out  its  patent  of 
existence.  Roger  de  Busi  was  the  origi- 
nal founder  of  Clumber,  and  a  quaint  con- 
ceit will  have  it  that  this  southern  name 
may  account  for  the  Italian  Renaissance 
architecture  of  which  Clumber  is  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  examples  in  Europe. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  house  and  estate 
fell  to  the  Newcastle  family  through  a 
judicious  marriage  in  the  last  century, 
and  every  succeeding  possessor  of  the 
title  seems  to  have  made  it  his  especial 
care  and  pride  to  add  to  and  beautify  its 
surroundings.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  a  few  years  ago  a  disastrous  confla- 
gration destroyed  much  of  the  buildtog 
and  many  of  the  paintings,  but  on  the  site 
of  the  wreck  was  raised  a  hall  of  rare  sym- 
metry and  classic  design,  which  was  a 
distinct  improvement  on  the  original  plan 
of  1770,  when  Clumber  first  rose  "on  the 
enchanted  eye.'*  The  lake  is  one  of  the 
special  features  of  Clumber,  although  the 
picture-galleries  maybe  said  to  offer  more 
attraction  to  the  ordinary  tourist.  Gains- 
borough, Vandyke,  Hogarth,  Holbein,  and 
Reynolds,  may  all  be  seen  here  to  perfeo 
tion.  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  Teniers,  and 
Salvator  Rosa  have  also  helped  to  enrich 
these  costly  walls ;  and  wherever  one 
looks,  whether  to  the  lordly  vista  of  foor 
thousand  acres,  or  to  the  immense  belt  of 
trees  which  encluster  the  demesne,  all 
speak  of  a  glorious  heritage  which,  from 
what  we  can  gather  respecting  the  life  of 
the  young  nobleman,  will  be  rationally  en- 
joyed, and  carefully  husbanded,  since  be 
cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  con- 
trast between  the  careers  of  his  two  last 
I  ancestors. 


Proportional  Diurnal  Muscular 
Strength.  —  At  what  hour  of  the  day  is  a 
man  at  his  strongest,  and  so  fitted  to  do  hard 
work  with  the  least  weariness  ?  The  answer 
returned  by  Dr.  Buch,  from  the  results  of  his 
experiments  made  with  the  dynamometer,  is 
that  a  man  is  at  his  best  when  he  turns  out  of 
bed.  The  muscular  force  is  greatly  increased 
by  breakfast,  and  it  attains  to  its  highest  point 
after  the  midday  meal.  It  then  sinks  for  a 
few  hours,  rises  again  towards  evening,  but 
steadily  declines  from  night  to  morning.  It  is 
probable  that  there  is  some  confusion  here. 
No  doubt  a  sudden  and  powerful  effort,  such  as 
is  registered  by  a  dynamometer,  is  better  made 
after  the  muscles  have  been  for  some  time  in 


use,  and  any  products  of  their  disintegratioa 
which  may  have  accumulated  during  the  night 
and  sleep  have  been  washed  away  by  the  itn- 
proved  circulation  that  follows  waking:  bot 
we  can  entertain  little  doubt  that  susuincd 
effort,  whether  mental  or  bodily,  could  be  best 
performed  during  the  morning,  and  not  after 
the  midday  meal.  Dr.  Buch  is,  however,  right 
in  maintaining  that  the  two  chief  foes  of  mas- 
cular  force  are  overwork  and  idleness.  Sweat- 
ing whilst  working  deteriorates  muscular  force. 
Many  of  the  greatest  workers  in  the  world 
though  not  all,  have  been  early  risers^  Boe 
early  rising,  according  to  Dr.  Buch*  ought 
always  to  l^  supplemented  by  early  breakfast- 
ing. 
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SELKIRK  AFTER   FLODDEN. 


{A  Widow" s  Dirge^  October^  'S'S) 

It's  but  a  month  the  morn 

Sin'  a'  was  peace  and  plenty ; 
Oor  hairst  was  halflins  shorn, 

Eident  men,  and  lassies  denty. 
But  noo  it's  a'  distress  — 

Never  mair  a  merry  meetin' ; 
For  half  the  bairns  are  faitherless. 

And  a'  the  women  greetin'. 
O  Flodden  Field  I 

Miles  and  miles  round  Selkirk  toon. 

Where  forest  flowers  are  fairest, 
Ilka  lassie's  stricken  doun, 

Wi'  the  fate  that  fa's  the  sairesL 
A'  the  lads  they  used  to  meet 

By  Ettrick  braes  or  Yarrow, 
Lyin'  thrammelt  head  and  feet 

In  Brankstone's  deadly  barrow. 
O  Flodden  Field  \ 

Frae  every  cleuch  and  clan, 

The  best  o'  the  braid  Border, 
Rose  like  a  single  man 

To  meet  the  royal  order. 
Oor  Burgh  toun  itsel' 

Sent  its  seventy  doun  the  glen ; 
Ask  Fletcher*  how  they  fell, 

Bravely  fechtin',  ane  to  ten 
O  Flodden  Field  I 

Round  about  their  gallant  king, 

For  countrie  and  for  croon, 
Stude  the  dauntless  Border  ring, 

Till  the  last  was  hackit  doun. 
I  blame  na  what  has  been  — 

They  maun  fa'  that  canna  flee  — 
But  oh,  to  see  what  I  hae  seen. 

To  see  what  now  I  see  I 

O  Flodden  Field ! 

The  souters  a'  fu'  croose, 

O'er  their  leather  and  their  lingle, 
Wi'  their  shoon  in  ilka  hoose, 

Sat  contentit  round  the  ingle. 
Noo  there's  naething  left  but  dool, 

Never  mair  their  wark  will  cheer  them ; 
In  Flodden's  bluidy  pool 

They'll  naether  wait  nor  wear  them. 
O  Flodden  Field  I 

Whar  the  weavers  used  to  meet, 

In  ilka  bieldy  corner, 
Noo  there's  na'ne  in  a'  the  street. 

Savin'  here  and  there  a  mourner, 
Walkin'  lanely  as  a  wraith, 

Or  if  she  meet  anither. 
Just  a  word  below  their  braith, 

O'  some  slauchtered  son  or  britber. 
O  Flodden  Field  I 

There  stands  the  gudeman's  loom 

That  used  to  gang  sae  cheerie, 
Untentit  noo,  and  toom, 

Makin'  a'  the  hoose  sae  eerie, 

*  The  name  of  the  man  who  brought  an  English  flag 
back  to  Setkirkfrom  Flodden.  _  Four  brothers  of  that 
name  are  said  to  have  perished  in  the  battle. 


Till  the  fticht  I  canna  dree ; 

For  the  shuttles  lyin'  dumb 
Speak  the  loudiier  to  me 

C  him  that  wunna  come. 

O  Flodden  Field  I 

Sae  at  nicht  I  cover't  o'er 

Just  to  baud  it  frae  my  e'en. 
But  I  haena  yet  the  pow'r 

To  forget  what  it  has  been  ; 
And  I  listen  through  the  hoose 

For  the  chappin' o'  the  lay, 
Till  the  scrapin'  o*  a  moose 

Taks  my  verra  braith  away. 
O  Flodden  Field  I 

Then  I  turn  to  sister  Jean, 

And  my  airms  aboot  her  twine. 
And  I  kiss  her  sleepless  een. 

For  her  hairt's  as  sair  as  mine,  — 
A  hairt  ance  fu'  o'  fun. 

And  hands  that  ne'er  were  idle, 
Wi'  a'  her  cleedin*  spun 

Against  her  Jamie's  bridal. 
O  Flodden  Field  t 

Noo  we've  naether  bands  nor  hairt  — 

In  oor  grief  the  wark's  forgotten, 
Tho'  it's  wantit  every  airt. 

And  the  craps  are  lyin'  rotten. 
War's  awesome  blast's  gane  by 

And  left  a  land  forlorn  ; 
In  daith's  dool  hairst  they  lie. 

The  shearers  an'  the  shorn. 
O  Flodden  Field  I 

Wi'  winter  creepin'  near  us 

When  the  nichts  are  drear  an'  lang, 
Nane  to  help  us,  nane  to  hear  us, 

On  the  weary  gate  we  gang. 
Lord  o'  the  quick  an'  deed. 

Sin'  oor  ain  we  canna  see. 
In  mercy  mak  gude  speed 

And  bring  us  whar  they  be. 

Far,  far,  frae  Flodden  FieW ! 
Blackwood's  Magasine.  J.  B.  SELKIKK. 


IDYLLE.  —  LEUCOTHEE. 

•*  L'biver  rid^  n'a  point  gitd.** 

Vauqubun  OS  LA  Fkssscays. 

The  wrinkled  Winter  has  no  power 
To  fade  Leucothea's  summer  flower  ; 
His  furrows  cannot  dispossess 
Her  pristine  charms  of  loveliness; 
But  still,  between  their  curving  folds. 
Love  cunningly  an  ambush  holds. 
And  all  along  those  tiny  lines 
A  hidden  fire  of  beauty  shines. 
So  does  the  sun,  in  splendor  proud. 
Unveil  his  face  within  a  cloud ; 
So  Daphnis,  in  the  boughs,  with  care 
Deftly  conceals  his  bird-limed  snare. 

Blackwood's  M^ganae. 


THE   CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 
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From  The  Quarterly  Review. 
THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS.* 

The  yachting  men,  who  cruise  among 
the  islands  of  the  Norman  Archipelago  in 
the  late  summer,  have  probably  scant 
knowledge  of  the  monuments -of  ancient 
Aryan  life  that  they  are  passing  in  their 
holiday  voyages.  Bold,  rocky  coasts,  inter- 
spersed with  smiling  little  bays ;  crowded 
old  towns,  each  fringed  with  modest  mod- 
ern villas,  and  peopled  by  quiet,  comfort- 
able-looking inhabitants,  among  whom  ref- 
ugees from  the  storm  and  stress  of  French 
and  English  life  will  be  occasionally  dis- 
cernible, —  that  is  all  that  Jersey  and 
Guernsey  will  present  to  the  casual  ob- 
server. Landing  at  St.  Helier  or  St.  Peter 
Port,  he  will  find  narrow  streets,  some- 
times as  steep  as  those  of  Genoa,  and 
mostly  paved  with  granite.  The  uproar 
is  sometimes  prodigious  ;  he  might  fancy 
himself  being  run  over  on  Ludgate  Hill; 
till,  turning  bis  head  in  speechless  alarm, 
he  finds  that  all  the  tumult  has  been 
caused  by  the  rattle  of  the  boulders  under 
a  baker's  truck.  The  shops,  though  with 
poor  frontages,  are  generally  large  and 
well  supplied ;  untaxed  tobacco  and  cheap 
liquors  greet  him  in  the  windows  of  some; 
wearing  apparel,  articles  of  local  jewelry, 
excellent  fruit  and  dairy  produce,  appear 
io  others.  Many  of  the  trade  notices,  all 
the  official  advertisements  and  proclama- 
tions, are  in  French  as  well  as  English ; 
here  an  E^lise  EvangiUqui  bespeaks  the 
presence  of  Huguenots;  there  a  black 
flight  of  Jesuits,  descending  from  the 
groves  round  an  extinct  hotel,  indicates 
the  existence  of  a  Catholic  establishment. 
]n  the  town  church  the  Sunday  service 
of  the  Anglican  rite  is  celebrated  in 
French,  with  the  aid  of  a  time-honored 
version  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
The  people  in  the  streets  pass  him  speak- 
ing a  language  that  is  neither  English  nor 
French.  In  public  documents  the  royal 
escutcheon,  as  one  generally  knows  it,  is 
replaced  by  a  single  blazon  —  the  three 
lions,  or  leopards  passants  regardants,\ 
In    Jersey,  opposite  the    Court    House, 

•  I.  Th*  Channel  Islands.  By  F.  Aosted  and  R.  G. 
Latham.    8vo.     London,  186a. 

2.  Les  lUs  dt  la  Mancke.  Par  Victor  Hugo.  8vo. 
Paris,  i88a. 

t  The  Guernsey  shield  has  a  laurel  leaf  as  difference. 


Stands  a  gilt  statue  of  a  Hanoverian  king 
in  Roman  costume,*  behind  the  back  of 
which,  painted  on  a  wall,  is  observable  the 
legend  "  Here  Pierson  fell." 

Should  all  these  things  come  under  the 
notice  of  an  enquiring  mind,  the  traveller 
will  doubtless  find  his  desire  for  infor- 
mation met  by  reference  to  a  number  of 
books,  from  the  slightest  of  Guides  to 
the  most  solemn  histories.  In  the  one 
class,  the  "  Manuscripts  of  Mr.  le  Geyt,"  or 
the  '*  History  "  of  Canon  Falle,  he  will  meet 
with  such  fodder  as  delighted  Dr.  Dryas- 
dust, too  often  used  for  conclusions  that 
are  irrelevant  or  incorrect;  in  the  other 
class,  fragmentary  chips  of  the  like  nature 
are  imbedded  in  still  sorrier  matter  about 
views  and  spots  for  picnics,  and  cab- 
bages ten  feet  high.  Going  deeper  and 
further  afield,  he  may  derive  information 
from  a  variety  of  works,  more  or  less  work- 
manlike, including  the  book  by  Professor 
Ansted  and  Dr.  Latham,  a  rather  ambi- 
tious **  History"  by  Jurat  le  Quesne,  an 
eloquent  rhapsody  by  the  son  of  Victor 
Hugo,  entitled  "La  Normandie  Incon- 
nue,"  and  a  somewhat  pretentious  volume 
by  M.  le  Cerf.  Lastly,  there  is  a  serial, 
to  be  more  fully  referred  to  presently,  by 
M.  de  la  Croix,  which  though  running  to 
three  volumes,  shows  no  signs  of  ap- 
proaching completion- as  yet. 

Not  one,  however,  of  these  works  —  and 
the  best  have  been  cited  —  is  quite  a  sat- 
isfactory explanation  of  the  many  strange 
phenomena  of  which  mention  has  been 
made  above,  or  of  many  others  which  a 
longer  residence  discloses.  Professor 
Ansted,  indeed,  has  said  all  that  was  nec- 
essary as  to  the  physical  peculiarities  of 
the  islands,  geology,  botany,  and  so  forth. 
But  the  remaining  treatises  are  either 
prescientific  or,  at  best,  sham-scientific; 
and  the  book  of  the  Channel  Islands  is 
still  to  be  written.  How  far  it  might  be 
worth  the  while  of  any  competent  writer 
to  undertake  the  task,  the  reader  of  these 
pages  may,  perhaps,  find  himself  in  a  po- 
sition to  judge.f 

*  It  was  erected  in  175 1,  and  **in  honor  of  George 

n." 

t  A  handy  little  manual  was  published  by  Messrs. 
Whittaker  in  1834,  to  which  some  reference  will  be 
made  hereafter.  Most  of  the  information  is  out  of 
date,  but  it  is  a  good  model,  both  of  form  and  treatmenL 
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The  first  questioD  would  be,  What  is  the 
past  aod  present  political  position  of  those 
islands,  and  how  has  that  afEected  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  people  ?  The 
test  of  language  does  not  afford  an  ade- 
quate reply.  To  hear  an  educated  islander 
speak  English,  you  would  say,  '*  An  En- 
glishman ! "  But  next  moment  he  has 
occasion  to  speak  French,  and  then  he 
might  be  taken  for  a  Parisian  —  only  with 
none  of  the  Parisian's  Cockney  accent. 
His  appearance,  perhaps,  is  not  in  exact 
accordance  with  either  supposition.  The 
islanders,  male  and  female,  are  well  built, 
not  usually  above  the  average  height,  nor 
of  very  fair  hair  or  blonde  complexion, 
though  their  eyes  are  sometimes  blue. 
Their  features  are  clearly  cut,  and  one 
sees  that  they  are  what  is  commonly 
known  as  *' clean-bred."  If  one  has  the 
misfortune  to  go  to  law  with  an  islander, 
one  finds  him  resolute  and  shrewd,  and 
the  litigation  bristles  with  exciting  uncer- 
tainties. '  But  in  ordinary  life  he  is  cour- 
teous and  uncompetitive;  as  free  from  the 
fougue  of  the  ordinary  Frenchman,  as 
from  the  phlegm  of  the  average  John  Bull. 
Loyal  to  the  crown,  trained  to  the  use  of 
arms,  descended  from  a  race  of  smugglers 
and  privateers,  he  pays  no  taxes,  and 
recognizes  but  few  acts  of  Parliament. 
It  is  of  little  moment  to  the  ordinary  na- 
tives whether  Whig  or  Tory  is  in  office; 
and  a  few  daily  and  weekly  little  local 
papers  supply  most  of  their  journalistic 
wants.  In  their  intercourse  with  visitors 
they  are  (as  has  been  said)  often  able  to 
speak,  at  will,  either  French  or  English ; 
among  themselves  they  use  a  third  lan- 
guage, which  a  hasty  hearer  might  feel 
inclined  to  call  "bad  French."  It  is, 
however,  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  one  of 
the  four  old  dialects  of  the  Langue  d'oil, 
the  Romance  tongue  of  the  irouvlres.  One 
of  the  most  famous  of  that  body,  Wace, 
author  of  the  **  Roman  de  Rou,"  was  a 
native  of  Jersey,  and  his  poem  is  written 
in  the  dialect  of  that  island.  It  might  be 
fancied  that  the  verses  chanted  by  Taille- 
fer  when  he  fell  on  Senlac  were  extracts 


At  the  other  extreme  may  be  noted  Victor  Hugo^s 
**  L*Archipel  de  la  Manche"  (Paris,  1883)  ;  a  brochure 
lull  of  charm,  though,  alas!  also  of  the  most  wanton 
irregularity  and  of  the  most  reckless  inaccuracy. 
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from  that  poem ;  but  in  point  of  fact  Wace 
was  at  that  time  a**  babe  unborn,**  though 
his  father  was  one  of  the  followers  of  the 
Conqueror.  The  "  Roman  "  is  almost  the 
only  literary  monument  of  the  dialect  that 
has  come  down  to  us;  Channel  Norman 
had  long  ceased  to  be  a  written  language 
until  the  present  century,  when  it  foood 
its  votes  sacerxn  the  late  M.  Georges  M6- 
tivter,  who  has  been  called  "  the  Guern- 
sey Burns."  Since  M^tivier  began  to 
write,  some  further  patois  poems  have 
been  published,  containing  specimens  of 
poems  by  other  writers  (besides  him)ia 
the  somewhat  varying  idioms  of  the  two 
chief  islands.  The  language,  however 
incompletely,  helps  us  towards  the  truth. 
The  Channel  Islands  are  not  a  portioo  of 
the  realm  of  Great  Britain.*  Geographi- 
cally, they  are  rather  a  part  of  France, 
from  whose  coasts  they  are  twlieved  to 
have  been  only  parted  by  ac  inundation 
of  comparatively  recent  date.f 

But  politically,  they  are  independent  of 
either  country.    To  France  they  are  abso* 
lutely  hostile,  in  spite  of  the  proximity  of 
situation  and  partial  community  of  speech. 
As  far  as  respects  Great  Britain,  they  are 
under  the  same  crown,  but  not  under  the 
same  laws ;  a  part  of  the  mother  country, 
of  which  the  rest  has  adopted  another 
alliance  and  gravitated  to  a  nearer  centre ; 
they  are  all  that  remains  of  the  old  Frank 
duchy  which  conquered  England.     In  the 
strict  sense  of  the   word,  French  tbey 
have   never    been.    They   were  once   a 
part  of  the  Empire  of  the  West,  and  after- 
wards part  of  Normandy.     But  of  the  Ca- 
petian  France,  whose  capital  was  at  Par- 
is, the  Channel  Islands  have  never  been 
a  portion.    This  is  well  stated  by  Bishop 
Stubbs.    The  Norman  peasantry,  at  the 
time  of  the  cession  by  Charles  the  Sin- 
pie,  was  Celtic  in  extraction  but   Frank 
in   law   and   custom,  aod   spoke  a  lan- 
guage (of  Teutonized  Romance)  created 
by  its  antecedent  history.    The   North- 

*  "Though  they  are  paKelof  the  donioion  oi  vm 
crown  of  England,  yet  they  are  not,  and  never  vrcre. 
parcel  of  the  Realm  of  Englud.'*  (Lord  Coke ;  V* 
Pleea,  p.  77.) 

t  See  the  arguments  of  Manet,  "  Vktai  ,  ,  ,  Ji»  U 
Bait  d4  Mont  S,  Michel^  tic^  S.  Malo,  iSa^.  !>• 
last  great  subsidence  in  these  parts  is  said  to  hare  're- 
curred within  historic  times. 
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■nen  adopted  these  things :  "  What  little 
legal  system  subsisted  was  derived  from 
the  Frank  institutions  as  they  were  when 
Normandy  separated."  They  are  now  a 
peculium  of  the  crown,  not  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, but  of  England;  as  Normandy  itself 
was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 

In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  islands  had  a  passing  share  in 
the  political  oscillations  of  the  larger 
country;  and  a  strange  share  it  was. 
Guernsey  sympathized  with  the  Parlia- 
ment, while  Jersey  was,  for  the  most  part, 
Royalist;  so  that  she  became  for  six 
months  the  abode  of  Charles  II.  and  the 
sole  remnant  of  his  actual  dominions. 
But  when  he  recovered  his  complete  sov- 
ereignty in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  he 
drew  no  distinction  between  the  two  isl- 
ands of  Guernsey  and  Jersey.  Each  of 
those  tiny  regions  retained  its  domestic  in- 
dependence ;  and  from  that  day  to  this,  the 
islands  have  remained  outside  the  sphere 
of  the  British  constitution,  and  have  been 
governed,  in  the  simple  old  fashion,  under 
the  ultimate  control  of  the  King  in  Council. 

The  origin  of  such  a  Lilliput  lying  in 
the  open  Channel  is  as  singular  as  any- 
thing in  their  present  situation.  In  the 
dawn  of  European  history  a  vast  marshy 
forest  is  thought  to  have  extended  from 
St.  Michael's  Mount  to  Cape  La  Hogue. 
The  oyster-dredger  of  Jersey  still  brings 
to  the  surface  fragments  of  trees  that 
have  been  lying  ever  since  the  submersion 
00  the  shallow  bottom  of  the  rock-strewn 
sea.  In  a  temporary  low  tide  of  abnormal 
character  during  the  last  century,  the 
streets  of  an  old  town  are  said  to  have 
been  visible  in  the  strait  between  Cou- 
tances  in  Normandy  and  the  castle  of 
Mont  Orgueil  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Jer- 
sey. Monoliths  stand  below  high-water 
mark  on  the  shore  of  Guernsey  and  on 
the  shore  of  Morbihan.*  In  early  his- 
toric days  the  Druids,  those  mysterious 
Brahmins  of  the  West,  had  strong  settle- 
ments in  Armorica;  and  in  one  of  the 
islands  alone   the   remains  of  about  one 

*  M.  Victor  Hugo  said  that  there  are  still  in  Nor- 
mandy families  entitled  to  the  seigneury  of  the  sub- 
merged parishes  between  the  coast  of  the  Cdtentin  and 
Jersey.  (L'Archipel  de  la  Manche,  p.  35.)  This  re- 
quires confirmation ;  there  is  no  trace  of  the  existence 
of  aetgoeurial  rights  at  the  time  of  the  submersion. 


hundred  cromlechs  or  dolmens  have  been 
noted,  besides  numerous  menhirs,  rocking- 
stones,  and  such  like  monuments.  Neo- 
lithic remains  have  been  found  in  various 
spots,  some  twenty  feet  below  the  soil; 
in  some  places  later  deposits,  Phoenician 
and  Roman,  have  been  found  in  the  same 
place,  but  ten  feet  higher.  The  dolmens 
appear  to  have  been  campi  santi  (like 
Westminster  Abbey),  primarily  for  wor- 
ship and  subsequently  for  sepulture.  By 
whomsoever  built,  they  have  evidently 
been  used  as  places  of  sepulture  by  many 
succeedi  ng  races  of  men.  By-and-by  came 
the  Romans,  whose  coins  have  been  found 
in  considerable  numbers;  and  the  Druids 
met  with  a  similar  fate  to  that  which  befel 
their  brethren  in  Anglesey.  Their  per- 
sons were  exposed  to  massacre,  and  their 
temples  and  altars  to  desecration  and  de- 
struction. A  period  of  Gaulish  Christian- 
ity is  the  next  that  is  noted,  influenced  by 
those  Irish  missionaries  whose  devotion 
throws  such  a  bright,  if  partial,  light  on 
the  selfish  barbarism  Of  the  Dark  Ages. 
When  the  Franks  succeeded  the  Gauls 
and  Romans  as  masters,  the  separation  of 
the  islands  from  one  another  and  from  the 
mainland  had  not  (it  is  believed)  become 
complete.  The  last  subsidence,  in  Jersey, 
is  held  to  have  taken  place  in  the  eighth 
century,  previous  to  which  the  space  be- 
tween Elizabeth  Castle  and  St.  Helier 
consisted  of  meadow  land.  It  is  even 
said  that  the  Bishop  of  Coutances  (to 
whose  see  the  islands  appertained  down 
to  the  sixteenth  century)  used  to  cross 
over  upon  a  plank  that  bridged  the  Chan- 
nel between  Jersey  and  the  mainland. 
German  institutions,  here,  as  in  most  of 
northern  France,  took  the  place  of  the 
Celto-Roman  system,  in  like  manner  as  in 
the  Saxon  occupation  of  Britain.  Under 
the  Merovingian  dynasty  the  islands  were, 
for  a  time,  handed  over  to  the  nascent 
Church  of  Brittany.  St.  Samson,  the 
apostle  of  the  islands,  was  Bishop  of  Dol, 
about  550  A.D.  But  it  is  probable  that  the 
islands  were  German  before  they  were 
Christian,  and  that  their  first  Christianity 
was  sporadic,  rather  than  epidemic.  To 
this  day  there  remain  traces  of  chapels 
and  oratories  older  than  the  existing  par- 
ish churches. 
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The  exi$teDce  of  German  manners  and 
institutions  is  naturally  less  conspicuous 
in  these  islands  than  it  is  in  Great  Britain, 
where  the  Normans  became  ere  long  ab- 
sorbed in  the  general  population.  So 
much  ts  this  the  case,  that  most  of  the 
books  begin  the  history  of  Jersey  and 
Guernsey  with  the  epoch  of  the  Normans, 
and  attribute  the  bulk  of  the  system  now 
obtaining;  in  the  islands  to  the  Conqueror's 
last  representative,  King:  John.  That  ill- 
starred  and  ill  conducted  monarch,  we  are 
told,  in  gratitude  for  the  attachment  of  the 
islanders  when  their  kindred  on  the  main- 
land abandoned  him,  conferred  on  the 
islanders  a  charter.  So  says  Falle,  long 
the  chief  authority,  and  still  quoted. 
Such,  too,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  chapter 
on  the  subject,  appears  to  be  the  statement 
of  Jurat  le  Quesne,  though  it  is  fair  to  add 
that  he  subsequently  modifies  the  state- 
ment, and  admits  that  the  original  charter 
of  John  Lackland  is  nowhere  to  be  found. 
But  the  iirst  complete  and  convincing  de- 
nial is  to  be  found  in  the  unfinished  and 
too  polemical  work  of  M.  de  la  Croix. 
This  writer  has  gone  upon  a  path  of  his 
own,  on  which  he  has  found  evidence 
of  the  contemporaneous  arrangements  of 
the  Franks  of  the  pre-Norman  time.  By 
turning  to  the  records  of  the  mainland,  he 
has  shown  what  must  have  been  the  origin 
of  a  system  which,  even  in  the  times  of 
our  first  Norman  kings,  was  said  to  have 
prevailed  "  from  a  time  of  which  no  mem- 
ory exists." 

Once  upon  that  path,  we  soon  perceive 
that  (however  much  obliterated  they  may 
have  been  by  forms  of  feudalism  that  have 
been  subsequently  superimposed  upon 
them)  the  old  communal  institutions  of 
the  Aryan  race  are  the  foundation  of  the 
existing  political  structure.  Aided  by  the 
comparative  method  of  enquiry,  we  find 
that  though  law  in  the  Channel  Islands 
may,  nay  must,  have  been  affected  by  the 
Norman  settlement,  yet  social  and  politi- 
cal institutions  remained  much  as  they 
had  been  before.* 

Nor  is  this  at  all  surprising.  Mr.  Free- 
man (i.  171)  has  shown  that  Rollo,  on 
becoming  ruler  of  the  Neustrian  province, 
at  once  set  about  adopting  the  French 
religion,  speech,  and  manners;  and  that 
there  was  no  extirpation  or  expulsion  of 
the  Franco  Gallic  inhabitants.  Rollo  did 
not  get  possession  of  the  islands,  which 
were  not  added  to  the  duchy  of  Nor- 
mandy till  932,  when   his  son   acquired 

*  See,  OD  this  subject.  Freeman's  remarks  on  the 
peasant  revolt  about  A.O.  997.  (Norman  Conquest, 
vol.  L) 


possession  of  them  along  with  the  C6teotio 
(to  which,  indeed,  they  continued  eccle- 
siastically attached  until  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth).  By  the  time  of  Rollo's 
son,  the  Normans  had  become  still  more 
Frank.  The  priests  and  magistrates,  and 
the  self-governing  municipalities  of  the 
communes^  had  been,  almost  certainly, 
respected.*  And  this  will  accoant  for 
the  fact  (already  mentioned)  that,  in  all 
the  early  Anglo-Norman  documents,  the 
constitutional  and  administrative  arrange- 
ments are  spoken  of  as  having  existed 
from  time  immemorial ;  they  are,  further, 
described  in  terms  which  show  them  to 
have  been  not  very  dissimilar  to  those 
which  still  exist  in  the  islands.  Thns, 
under  Henry  IIL,  we  find  a  commission 
addressed  to  Richard  de  Gray,  as  gov- 
ernor, in  which  —  though  there  is  no  bint 
of  any  charter  from  King  John  —  Gray  is 
bidden  to  observe  and  administer  the  self- 
same laws  and  customs  as  the  islands 
were  wont  to  follow  in  the  time  of  "  Hen- 
ry, the  king's  grandfather"!  (Henry  II.X 
This  seems  enough  to  dispose  of  the  sup- 
posed doings  of  John.  But  more  remains. 
In  the  second  year  of  Edward  il.,  the 
people  of  the  islands  informed  certain 
commissioners,  deputed  to  hold  inquest 
into  their  rights,  that  they  had  never  been 
governed  either  by  English  or  Normam 
law;  but  by  various  customs  that  had 
prevailed  from  time  immemorial  —  where 
•< customs"  evidently  stand  for  what  is 
usually  known  as  "common  law."  In  the 
seventeenth  year  of  the  same  calamitous 
reign  fresh  commissioners,  being  sent  to 
hold  further  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  the 
island  institutions,  reported  to  the  like 
effect.  Most  of  the  arrangements  since 
ascribed  to  John  were  claimed  as  having 
prevailed  "from  a  time  of  which  no  mem- 
ory exists  *, "  and  these  claims  were  ulti- 
mately affirmed  by  the  commissioners. 

Among  the  institutions  thus  recognized 
are  to  be  traced  the  main  features  of  the 
system  at  present  existing  in  the  Channel 
Islands.  All  that  we  know  of  the  Prank- 
ish history  of  the  mainland  indicates  the 
manner  in  which  that  state  of  things  was 
founded.  The  embryo  of  the  official 
hierarchy  of  the  islands  is  of  the  primitive 
Aryan  type  as  found  in  ancient  Europe. 
The  patria  potestas  and  the  joint  family 
have  passed  away,  though  not  without 
leaving  traces.      The    commune  is  still 

t  See  Stubbs*s  Constitutional  Hialorv,  vol.  L 
*  He  became  Duke  of  Nonnaody  \r$  successaoo  t9 
his  mother,  the  empress,  who  was  dncbess  in  rtf:tit  A 
her  father,  the  ao-callca  Salic  law  not  a):ipljnng  to  the 
duchy.  Henry  succeeded  her  in  the  dukedom  tsoore  tie 
iMscame  king  of  England. 
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present  in  the  form  of  the  parish.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  scale  we  find  in  the  old 
Frank  system  a  royal  officer,  sometimes 
called  duke,  sometimes  count  —  both  Ro- 
man titles  —  and  a  local  representative  or 
delegate  called  viscount  or  bailiff.  There 
was  also  a  special  deputy  on  special  oc- 
casions, known  as  missus  dominicus^  by 
whom  the  authority  of  the  count  became 
in  many  places  ultimately  superseded. 
There  were,  between  these  two  extremes, 
a  couple  of  classes  of  popular  officials,  the 
parish  officers  representing  groups  of  fam- 
ilies, and  the  magistrates  of  the  chief 
towns.  The  first  class  were  named  (from 
the  number  of  houses  which  they  tt^rt- 
scnted) disaiMt'^rSt  cen/ainiers,  etc.*  The 
second  class  (in  German  Schoffeti)  were 
called  in  French  ichevins^  ox  jurats. 

Of  the  former  class  the  functions  were 
executive ;  of  the  second,  judicial ;  the 
whole  collectively  made  up  the  legislative 
assembly.  This  primitive  tvpe  still  sur- 
vives in  the  two  larger  islands,  where 
there  is  also  a  third  class  of  officials  called 
constables,  the  present  mayors  of  the  par- 
ishes. These  are  now,  as  they  have 
been  for  many  centuries,  members  of  the 
legislative  States.  But  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  their  presence  there  is  no 
part  of  the  original  constitution.  They 
were  occasionally  consulted,  as  represen- 
tatives of  the  parish  assemblies,  but  the 
original  legislative  body,  or  Common 
Council,  was  complete  without  them. 
They  thus  remind  us  of  the  old  English 
knights  of  the  shire. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  minute  ex- 
amination of  the  whole  subject.  It  will 
suffice  to  say  that  most  of  the  officials 
above  enumerated  are  said  to  be  named 
in  the  charters  and  capitularies  of  the 
Merovingian  and  Carlovingian  dynasties, 
and  are  distinctly  recognized,  in  writs  of 
early  French  and  English  kings,  by 
French  designations.  Many  such  re- 
scripts, addressed  to  non-Norman  parts 
of  their  dominions,  are  cited  by  Mr.  le 
Quesne  in  Note  VI.  of  his  Appendix. 
What  it  chiefly  behoves  us  to  notice  here 
is  that,  whereas  this  peculiar  combination 
of  royal  and  municipal  institutions  —  local 
administration  under  a  federal  tfe — has 
given  way  to  other  complications  in  the 
progress  of  society  both  in  England  and 
in  France,  it  still  flourishes  in  name,  form, 
and  function  upon  the  two  larger  islands. 
Alderney  and  Sark  are  both  subordinate 

*  In  Guernsey  there  are  douMainurs^  in  Jersey, 
vingtainUrt  I  and  in  the  latter  ialand  the  parishes  are 
dt voided  into  vimgtaitus,  though  the  word  lias  lost  its 
exact  application. 


to  Guernsey;  and  in  that  island  —  as  we 
shall  presently  see  —  the  separation  of 
executive,  judicial,  and  legislative  power, 
is  less  complete  than  it  is  in  Jersey.  We 
are  driven  to  conjecture  by  the  unfortu- 
nate fact,  that  the  public  records  of  Jersey 
do  not  date  earlier  than  1520,  and  those 
of  Guernsey  are  very  scanty.  But  there 
are  early  references  to  the  Royal  Court 
and  States,  one  as  early  as  1497.* 

The  system  which  thus,  in  the  midst  of 
modern  civilization,  is  found  maintaining 
the  rudiments  of  primitive  society,  may 
be  broadlv  described  as  follows :  — 

First,  there  is  the  sovereign,  the  apex 
of  the  feudal  system,  no  doubt,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  keystone  of  local  liberties. 
The  crown  is  now  represented,  in  Jersey 
and  Guernsey  alike,  by  a  lieutanant  gov- 
ernor. But  this  officer  is  not  precisely 
analogous  to  the  governor  of  a  colony  or 
dependency.  Rather  does  he  represent 
the  missus  dominicus  of  old.  He  is,  pri- 
marily, the  commander  of  the  forces  ;  he 
is  also  the  guardian  of  the  prerogative, 
and  has  much  general  influence.  But  he 
has  no  initiative,  he  has  no  executive 
power  in  civil  matters,  and  his  legislative 
functions  are  confined  to  a  veto  on  certain 
projects  of  law. 

Second  in  rank,  though  supreme  in 
many  attributes  of  power,  comes  the 
Royal  Court  —  so-called,  but  in  the  main 
a  popular  body.  It  is  presided  over  by  a 
bailiff,  appointed  by  the  crown,  but  not 
entitled  to  a  vote  in  the  deliberations. 
It  is  his  business  to  explain  the  existing 
law,  and  he  frequently  initiates  new  leg- 
islation. In  judicial  business  he  sums 
up;  and,  where  the  votes  of  the  members 
are  equally  divided,  he  may  give  a  casting 
vote.  The  members  of  the  court  are 
called /»r<t/f  or  jur^s  justiciers^  bui  they 
are  jucfges,  not  jurors,  and  are  elected  for 
life.  In  various  numbers  they  exercise 
various  kinds  of  jurisdiction,  and  all  form 
part  of  the  legislative  body,  as  they  do  of 
the  appellate  court.  The  court  of  first 
instance,  known  as  Le  Nombre  Infirieur^ 
consists  of  the  bailifiE  and  two  jurats  ;  the 
Nombre  SupMeur  must  consist  of  at 
least  seven  jurats  besides  the  bailiff,  who 
presides.  There  is  a  final  appeal  to  her 
Majesty  in  Council. 

Third,  must  be  noticed  the  vicomte, 
or  sheriff  ;  a  ministerial  officer  represent- 
ing the  "  count "  of  ancient  (pre-Norman) 
days. 

Fourth  comes,  in  Jersey,  the  general 
legislative  assembly;  of  a  broader  and 

*  Le  Quesne,  p.  100. 
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more  popular  character  than  id  Guernsey, 
where  law^roakiog  is  practically  in  the 
hands  of  the  Court.  I n  Jersey  —  and  orig- 
inally, it  is  thought,  in  Guernsey  too  — 
the  assembly  in  old  time  consisted  of  the 
above-named  members  of  the  Royal  Court, 
with  the  addition  of  the  rectors  and  con- 
stables of  the  twelve  parishes.  But  since 
1771  in  Jersey  the  number  has  been  raised 
to  fifty  by  the  addition  of  purely  elective 
deputies,  eleven  of  whom  for  the  rural  par- 
ishes and  three  for  the  capital  have  been 
joined  to  the  original  States ;  so  that  the 
body  now  consists  of  magnates  temporal 
and  spiritual  (part  nominated  by  the  crown 
and  part  elected  for  life)  united  with  popu- 
lar representatives,  and  all  sitting  together 
in  one  common  chamber. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  a  democratic 
element  should  thus  have  been  introduced 
into  what  was  once  the  Cavalier  island, 
while  the  Whigs  of  Guernsey  have  at  the 
same  time  rendered  their  system  more 
oligarchical.  Noting  this,  for  whatever  it 
may  be  worth,  we  see  that  the  islands 
are  at  once  republican  and  conservative. 
There  have  been  —  and  still  are  —  in  both 
of  them  the  imposing  pageants  of  a  feudal 
monarchy.  But  these  things  have  been 
more  a  decoration  than  a  burden.  Feu- 
dalism indeed  —  in  all  its  branches  —  has 
lain  lightly  on  the  primitive  institutions, 
which  it  has  scarcely  disturbed  in  their 
domestic  operation.  Hence  there  has 
been  an  absence  of  a  servile  caste,  that 
abiding  canker  of  larger  societies.  From 
about  481  to  932  A.D.,  the  old  Aryan  sys- 
tem of  the  western  Franks  subsisted  in 
force ;  and  when  the  feudal  system  spread 
to  the  islands  it  was  grafted  upon  the 
older  stock,  in  the  form  of  reciprocal  ser- 
vice and  protection,  doing  what  was  re- 
quired by  the  times,  yet  bringing  but  little 
organic  change.  Thus  united,  the  two 
systems  have,  on  the  whole,  worked  to- 
gether, for  the  welfare  of  these  miniature 
nations,  down  to  our  times.  The  posts 
of  lieutenant  governor  and  bailiff,  indeed, 
are  not  so  much  a  part  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem as  of  the  centralizing  tendency  by 
which  kings  of  the  Teutonic  races  have 
generally  tempered  the  abuses  of  that  sys- 
tem. 

Mention  having  been  made  of  *'  par- 
ishes," as  a  feature  of  the  social  frame- 
work, it  may  be  well  to  observe  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  their 
boundaries  were  originally  laid  down  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  Christianity  of  the  islands  was  at 
first  content  with  scattered  chapels,  of 
which  there  were  about  twenty,  beside 


some  half-dozen  religioas  houses.  This 
would  not  imply  any  parochial  organizi- 
tion.  The  Normans  sapped  the  yitality 
of  the  religious  bouses  by  making  thea 
subordinate  to  those  of  the  mainland.  It 
was  then,  in  all  probability,  that  the  parish 
churches  began  to  be  built,  none  being 
older  than  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Stubbs  savs  (of  the  English  par- 
ish) that  it  is  the  ecclesiastical  form  of  the 
historical  township,  or  body  of  allodial 
proprietors,>advanced  beyond  the  stage  of 
land-community  but  retaining  vestiges  of 
that  organization.*  In  the  islands  cer- 
tainly the  parishes  are  to  be  regarded  as 
representing  the  primitive  coromaoes,  or 
townships,  which  were  the  original  consbt- 
uent  groups  of  the  Teutonic  society  before 
it  became  generally  Christian.  The  par- 
ishes are  not,  however,  coincident  in  area 
with  the  feudal  manors,  as  was  so  largely 
the  case  in  Norman  England ;  and  this  is 
another  indication  that  the  islands,  though 
united  to  Normandy  at  the  annexation 
of  the  C6tentin,  were  not  exactly  con- 
quered. For  instance,  the  fief,  or  stign^ 
euriiy  of  Rozel  forms  but  a  portion  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Martin,  as  does  the  seiga- 
eurie  of  La  Trinity  of  the  parish  of  Uie 
same  name.  The  seigneurie  of  Samar^ 
is  situated  in  the  parish  of  St.  Clement; 
and  the  like  is  to  be  seen  in  the  manors 
of  Guernsey.  One  of  these  —  the  fief  of 
Saumarez  —  gives  its  title  to  an  English 
peer,  though  it  has  passed  into  the  hands 
of  another  family  of  seigneurs.  Pan  of 
the  manor  of  St.  Ouen,  in  Jersey,  is  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Ouen,  part  in  that  of  St.  Peter. 
The  conclusion  may  be  admitted  that  the 
communes  were  never  subjugated,  bot 
that  certain  landholders,  holding  aUods  ia 
certain  parishes,  assigned  themselves,  in- 
dividually, to  neighboring  military  chiefs, 
from  motives  of  mutual  convenience. 
There  are  now  fk^^  fiefs  en  haubert^  or  of 
** knight's  service"  10  Jersey;  St.  Ooea. 
Rozel,  Samar^,  Trinity,  and  Mel^bes. 
The  seigneurs  are  entitled  to  be  called 
*'  M.  de  St.  Ouen,''  etc.  These  fiefs  caa- 
not  be  sold  without  the  consent  of  the 
crown. 

There  are  no  *'  hundreds  '*  now  to  be 
found,  though  the  officers  which  once  re^ 
resented  them  (centeniers)  still  exist  in  Je^ 
sey,  while  in  Guernsey  the  correspoodtsi 
municipal  officers  are  called  domsensMti 
All  the  titles  of  this  class  point  to  a  time 
when  groups  of  families  in  a  townsbsf 
were  associated  for  purposes  of  seU-go« 
ernment ;  and  if  the  groups  no  longer  exis*« 
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it  is  not  because  they  have  been  super- 
seded by  the  feudal  system,  but  because 
they  are  no  longer  required.  Neither  is 
there  any  great  amount  of  communal  ac- 
tion, beyond  the  convening  of  the  parish 
meeting  (or  vestry  as  it  would  be  called 
with  us)  for  rating  and  (such-like  purposes. 
This  is,  doubtless,  the  reproduction  of  an 
old  communal  assembly,  in  a  somewhat 
shrunken  form. 

One  trace,  however,  of  a  more  distinctly 
archaic  nature,  is  still  to  be  noted,  though 
it  is  one  which  the  point  of  view  taken  in 
the  books  on  the  islands  has  generally 
thrown  into  the  shade.  This  is  ihegrande 
charrue  —  or  quirue^  as  the  word  is  locally 
sounded.*  When  a  farmer  proposes  to 
break  up  land  requiring  a  great  depth  of 
furrow,  he  is  entitled  to  summon  the  resi' 
dents  of  his  neighborhood  to  his  aid ;  and 
those  summoned  are  expected  to  con- 
tribute cattle,  and  even  manual  labor.  It 
is  believed  hat,  in  every  rural  parish 
down  to  time  comparatively  recent,  there 
was  a  communal  plough  01  unusual  size 
and  weight  kept  for  use  on  such  occasions. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  anything  here  but  the 
sign  of  a  custom  coming  down  from  a  time 
when  the  population  was  sparse  and  the 
land  not  universally  held  in  severalty  (as 
is  now  the  case),  but,  to  some  considerable 
extent,  common  to  the  whole  commune. 
In  the  bright  little  work,t  by  this  time  to 
a  great  extent  obsolete,  which  has  been 
already  cited  as  a  useful  model,  we  have 
positive  statements  on  this  important 
matter.  Mr.  Ingiis  says  that  the  grande 
qu^rue  drew  an  eighteen-inch  furrow,  and 
required  at  least  two  bullocks  and  eight 
horses  to  work  it.  He  adds  that  it  was 
**  never  possessed  by  an  individual ;  "  and 
we  may  add,  from  personal  enquiry,  that 
there  is  an  elderly  gentleman  now  living 
in  Jersey  who  remembers  to  have  seen 
such  a  plough,  in  use,  in  a  parish  in  which 
be  had  an  estate.  But  even  half  a  century 
ago  it  was  reported  by  Ingiis  as  "going 
out  of  vogue,"  and  as  a  thing  which  "  would 
shortly  be  seen  no  more."  The  prediction 
—  so  far  as  the  maintenance  of  a  com- 
munal plough  is  concerned  —  has  been 
verified.  But  the  system  of  joint-stock 
labor  and  cattle  still  exists  among  the 
smaller  farmers. 

Another  trace  of  the  primitive  Aryan 
conceptions  of  society  is  to  be  observed 
in  the  still  existing  distinction  between 
the  alienatory  power  of  a  father  as  to  ac- 

*  Qu  takes  the  place  of  ch  in  many  Nonnan  words  ; 
gg.fOutsne  for  ching^  **  an  oak." 

t  The  Channel  Islands,  by  Henry  D.  Ingiis.  Lon* 
don,  Z834. 


quired  land,  and  the  same  power  as  to  land 
that  is  ancestral.  The  former  is  far  more 
at  the  father's  disposition  than  the  latter, 
which  would  hardly  be  the  case  but  for  the 
original  idea  of  the  joint  corporate  family. 
This  is  a  most  remarkable  instance  of  the 
grafting  of  one  system  on  another.  Ac- 
quired nouse-property  must  go  to  the  eld- 
est son,  unless  the  father  sells  it  before 
his  death. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  undoubted 
traces  of  a  somewhat  oppressive  feudal- 
ism, though  not,  necessarily,  pointing  to 
complete  subjugation.  Sir  Henry  Maine, 
in  his  remarkable  books  on  early  institu- 
tions, has  shown  the  complex  origin  of 
modern  feudalism,  and  how,  arising  out  of 
principles  originally  Roman,  it  grew  into 
its  matured  form  with  the  maturing  growth 
of  European  society.  The  allodial  pro- 
prietors, once  spread  over  western  Europe, 
very  generally  sought  the  protection  of 
the  military  aristocrats.  Each  of  these 
was  a  tenant  in  chief,  or  State  beneficiary, 
and  an  analogous  tie  connected  him  with 
those  who  came  under  his  protection.  In 
consideration  of  immunity,  by  the  chief's 
instrumentality,  from  lawless  attacks  and 
depredations,  the  landowner  was  fain  to 
agree  to  yield  service,  each  to  his  protector. 
In  the  countries  swayed  by  the  Normans, 
the  protector  for  his  part  received  protec- 
tion from  the  supreme  chief,  and  paid  him 
service  in  return.  It  was  a  union  of  Ro- 
man patronage  with  the  hereditary  alle- 
giance of  the  clan,  and  the  Teutonic  king- 
ship; only,  for  the  one  obligation  there 
was  used  the  word  homage,  for  the  other 
adveu.  The  chief  tenant  (baron  or  knight) 
did  homage  to  the  duke  for  his  fief,  and 
took  the  duke  for  his  sovereign.  The 
subordinate  proprietors  in  their  turn  made 
adveu  to  the  chief  tenant,  who  was  called 
their  suzerain.*  In  such  a  state  of  things, 
services,  reliefs,  heriots,  etc.,  would  be  as 
beneficial  as  possible  to  the  stronger  par- 
ty, especially  among  an  eminently  practi- 
cal people  like  the  Normans.  It  was  not 
that  the  sub-tenant  —  the  original  propri- 
etor —  of  the  land  by  any  means  divested 
himself  of  his  ownership,  or  ceased  to 
exercise  the  rights  belonging  to  it  by  vir- 
tue of  law  or  usage.  But  he  had  to  make 
it  worth  the  while  of  his  lord  to  protect 
him;  he  had  become  (in  Roman  phrase) 
hereditary  client  to  an  hereditary  patron  ; 
the  words  '*  vassal "  and  "  suzerain  "  hav- 
ing been  substituted  when   the   Franco- 

*  It  would  not  be  needful  to  point  out  the  true  mean* 
ing  of  this  word,  were  it  not  so  frequently  abused  in 
modern  practice.  In  Littr^,  "  Suzerain  "  is  defined  as 
**  Qui  poawbde  un  fiel  dont  d'aatres  fiefs  relivent" 
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Roman  empire  of  Laon  gave  way  to  the 
French  kingdom  which  had  its  centre  at 
Paris.  The  adoption  of  the  feudal  system 
by  the  Normans  of  Neustria  is  dated  by 
Mr.  Freeman  in  A.D.  990.  Among  the 
services  which  then  arose  among  them, 
was  one  that  still  lingers  in  the  islands 
as  the  droit  de  succession  d^une  annie. 
The  owner  of  land  held  under  adveu  can 
dispose  of  it  if  he  is  without  issue,  subject 
to  legal  limitations.*  Yet,  If  he  dies  child- 
less, or  without  lawful  issue,  the  seigneur 
can  take  the  property  —  nominally,  until 
the  title  of  the  heir-at  law  has  been  estab- 
lished —  practically,  for  a  year  and  a  day. 
A  similar  right  prevailed  elsewhere,  un* 
der  the  feudal  system,  known  as  primer 
seisin.  Some  curious  instances  of  this 
right  —  which  to  modern  English  minds 
must  seem  most  oppressive  —  have  oc- 
curred in  times  comparatively  recent. 
There  is  a  case  reported  f  as  having  been 
decided  by  the  Privy  Council  in  June, 
1837,  where  it  is  recited  that  a  suit  of  this 
sort  between  the  crown  and  the  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Grainville  (in  the  parish  of 
St.  Saviour,  Jersey)  had  been  decided  by 
the  Superior  Court  of  the  island  in  No- 
vember, 1832. 

On  the  death  of  his  late  Majesty,  King 
George  the  Fourth,  without  heirs  of  his  body, 
the  lord  of  the  fiefs  of  Grainville  and  Petit 
Rozel  commenced  the  usual  proceedings  for 
obtaining  possession  of  the  Belmont  estate,| 
as  in  the  ordinary  case  of  a  tenant  dying  with- 
out heirs  of  his  body  surviving.  .  .  .  The  Su- 
perior Count,  on  the  21st  Nov.,  1832,  dis- 
charged the  [Crown]  from  the  action  "with 
costs ; "  thereby,  in  effect,  deciding  that  the 
lord  of  the  fiefs  was  not  entitled  to  such  pos- 
session of  the  Belmont  estate,  the  Court  being 
of  opinion  that  by  the  law  uf  the  island  the 
King  never  dies,  and  that  the  estate  was  held 
by  His  Majesty  [William  IV.]  in  succession. 

In  other  words,  the  Jersey  court  — 
whose  judgment  is  cited  by  the  judicial 
committee  of  the  Privy  Council  as  author- 
itative—  did  not  deny  that  the  crown  was 
the  seigneur*s  vassal,  and  subject  to  all 
the  ordinary  liabilities  of  a  feudal  tenure  ; 
the  suit  was  dismissed  on  a  totally  differ- 
ent ground.  It  was  held  that  the  crown 
could  not  be  liable  to  the  droit  de  succes' 
sion  because,  in  Jersey  as  in  England,  the 
crown  is  what  in  English  law  is  known  as 
a  corporation  sole;  and  therefore  no  va- 
cancy could  arise  on  which  the  right  could 
be  enforced.     But  out  of  that  decision 

*  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  power  of  testa- 
mentary disposition  has  only  applied  to  real  property 
•ince  1851. 

t  I  Af  oore*8  P.  C  R.  439 

i  The  official  residence  of  the  lieutenant  governor. 


another  manorial  right  instantly  emerged. 
For  it  was  asserted  bv  the  seigneur  tlMt 
the  effect  was  to  throw  the  propertj 
into  mortmain,  whereby  his  rights  were 
quenched,  and  so  be  becane  entitled  to 
compensation.  Upon  tbU  claim  the  seign- 
eur brought  bis  suit;  and  the  decision 
being  in  bis  favor  in  the  Jersey  courts, 
the  crown  appealed  to  the  Privy  Couocil 
(in  the  name  of  the  lieutenant-governor. 
General  Thornton).  This  appeal  was  the 
origin  of  the  case  of  Thornton  r/.  Robin, 
in  which  occurred  the  recital  above 
quoted. 

The  judicial  committee  upheld  the  de- 
cision of  the  local  courts,  finding  that  the 
estate  was  undoubtedly  held  in  roortmalo. 
The  owners  of  manorial  rights,  under 
Norman  law,  it  was  held,  are  entitled  to 
fines  or  reliefs  on  the  death  or  forfeitare 
for  crime  of  those  holding  under  them. 
This  was  a  part  of  the  Grand  Codtumier 
which  was  Norman  law  before  the  sepa* 
ration  from  the  mainland  duchy,  and  there- 
fore applicable  to  the  Channel  Islands. 
It  must  especially  affect  a  case  like  the 
present,  where  the  new  tenant  was  one 
who  never  died,  and  could  do  no  wrong ; 
the  fines  must  needs  be  lost  in  such  a 
state  of  things,  and  compensation  most 
needs  be  made  for  the  loss  of  them. 

Claims  of  this  sort  are  therefore  legal 
and  valuable.  In  accordance  with  mod- 
ern ideas,  the  feudal  rights  are  now  re- 
deemable in  Jersey,  and  in  practice  are 
constantly  redeemed.  But  they  are  vaW 
ued  at  no  less  than  five  per  cent,  of  the 
selling  value  of  the  property,  thus  partly 
justifying  the  somewhat  pedantic  saying 
of  Selden,  that  '*itis  likely  that  the  ill- 
customs  of  former  times  did  extort  .  .  . 
such  sums  of  money  as  they  pleased  ;  and 
it  seems  that  they  had  brought  it  to  an 
arbitrary  power  to  take  what  they  could 
get,  and  yet  all  against  the  law.*'  The 
Grand  CoHtymier^  or  Norman  code,  is 
thought,  indeed,  not  to  have  been  reduced 
to  writing  until  after  the  islands  had  be- 
come English;*  but  it  is  certain,  even  in 
that  case,  that  the  feudal  customs  which 
it  embodies  must  have  come  into  opera- 
tion at  a  much  earlier  period,  so  as  to 
mingle  themselves  with  the  common  liir 
of  the  country,  and  even,  pro  tanto,  to 
supersede  its  scope  and  action.  Anoth- 
er sign  of  the  extortionate  character  of 
Norman  administration  is  the  hearth-tax, 
which  was  long  levied  from  the  islanders, 
priests  and  *'  freemen  "  being  exempt,    la 


*  Hie  Commissiooeri  of  1S47  have  shown  that  U  is  oi 
later  date  than  the  reign  of  St.  Louis. 
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a  word,  it  will  probably  be  foand  that 
**  Norman  law  **  is  a  phrase  with  two  mean- 
iD^s;  one,  the  old  Prankish  law  of  the 
Merovingian  and  Caroiingian  empires, 
current  in  the  province  of  Neustria  before 
the  cession  in  the  tenth  century;  the 
other,  the  feudal  law  introduced  after  that 
period,  not  into  Normandy  alone,  but  into 
the  whole  of  central  and  western  Europe. 
In  one  respect,  at  least,  the  feudal  system 
of  the  islands  has  an  advantage  over  the 
results  of  the  same  system  in  England. 
Though  there  is  nothing  in  the  character 
of  the  islands  to  prevent  game  from  flour- 
ishing  (so  that  woodcock,  snipe,  hares, 
rabbits,  and  red-legged  partridges,  are  stiil 
to  be  found  by  the  diligent  sportsman), 
there  are  no  game  laws.  The  number 
of  small  enclosed  fields,  coupled  with  the 
tenacity  of  the  popular  character,  appar- 
ently tended  to  defeat  the  action  of  the 
feudal  system  here.  A  theory  apparently 
prevails,  to  the  effect  that  a  seigneur  is  at 
liberty  to  shoot  over  the  farms  within  the 
limits  of  his  manor.  But  it  is  believed 
that  no  seigneur  would  venture  to  enforce 
such  a  claim  in  practice ;  and  the  actual 
rule  is,  that  every  landholder  has  the  right 
to  shoot  over  his  own  holding,  but  must 
not  pursue  ihe/era  natures  beyond  those 
limits,  even  if  they  should  be  birds  reared 
by  himself.  This  is,  of  course,  no  game 
law,  but  merely  a  law  of  trespass. 

The  consequence  of  the  general  scrupu- 
losity with  which  the  immemorial  customs 
of  the  people  have  been  respected,  from 
the  days  of  the  Conquest  downwards,  in 
spite  of  certain  irksome  claims  of  the 
seigneurs,  has  been  very  wholesome.  Left 
to  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  habits  and 
of  ancestral  law  —  modified  from  time  to 
time  by  their  own  simple  legislatures  — 
the  folk  of  Jersey  and  the  folk  of  Guern- 
sey have  maintained  an  active  tradition  of 
loyalty.*  It  is  true  that  this  attachment 
has,  as  a  rule,  been  paid  rather  to  the 
crown  than  to  the  Parliamentary  govern- 
ment; and  the  temporary  siding  of  the 
Guernseyroen  with  the  Parliament  during 
the  Civil  War  is  only  an  apparent  excep- 
tion due  to  temporary  causes.  But  the 
fact  remains,  that  between  their  two 
mighty  neight)ors  they  have  always  drawn 
the  same  distinction.  England  is  the 
country  of  their  choice;  France,  whose 
language  they  speak,  is  the  land  of  their 
abhorrence.  It  is  strange,  but  true;  and 
the  history  of  the  islands  teems  with  illus- 
trations.   For  many  centuries  the  French 


*  Se«  the  testimony  of  the  Royal  CommiMioners  of 
1847  and  1860W 


tried  to  annex  them;  but  In  no  single 
instance  did  the  islanders  as  a  body  waver 
in  their  attitude  of  the  most  uncompro* 
mising  resistance.  Though  differing  with 
us  in  matters  concerning  their  indepen- 
dence —  though,  when  there  were  two  gov- 
ernments In  England,  each  island  dared 
to  take  a  line  of  its  own  (so  that  Guern- 
sey besieged  the  royal  governor  for  years, 
while  Jersey  stoutly  withstood  the  forces 
of  Cromwell),  the  people  have  shown  the 
same  feeling  from  remote  generations. 
They  have  bowed  to  the  clearly  expressed 
will  of  the  crown  of  England ;  they  have 
stood  prepared  to  resist  all  attacks  on  the 
part  of  their  Continental  neighbors. 

At  what  exact  time  these  attempts  be- 
gan may  not  be  quite  clear.  There  is  a 
tradition  that,  on  the  first  transfer  of  the 
duchy  to  France  (1203-4  ^-i^*)  Philip  Au- 
gustus made  attacks  upon  Jersey,  which 
were  repulsed  by  the  inhabitants.  The 
first  historical  record,  however,  of  such 
events  goes  no  higher  than  the  age  of 
Edward  III.,  in  whose  reign  the  islands 
were  undoubtedly  exposed  to  serious  and 
continual  efforts  from  France  or  in  French 
interests.  A  private  document  —  first 
brought  to  light,  we  believe,  by  Mr.  Ber- 
trand  Payne  —  sets  forth  that  in  1338, 
after  a  brief  popular  commotion,  the  island 
of  Guernsey  fell  into  French  hands.  If 
so,  the  occupation  must  have  been  of  im- 
portance, for  the  French  were  certainly 
there  so  late  as  1344,  when  they  were 
finally  expelled.  The  leader  of  the  peo- 
ple on  that  occasion  was  named  Jean  de 
la  Marche  du  bas,  and  he  was  aided  by 
volunteers  from  Jersey.  That  island  was, 
in  her  turn,  assailed.  In  Sir  Robert  Cot- 
ton's "  Abridgement "  is  found  an  address 
from  Parliament  of  those  days,  calling 
upon  the  king  *'  to  keep  the  sea,  to  provide 
for  the  navy,  and  to  defend  the  islands  of 
Jersey  and  Guernsey."  In  the  Treaty  of 
Bretigny  —  by  which  English  claims  to 
Normandy  were  formally  abandoned  — 
specific  exception  was  .made  of  these  isl- 
ands. But  as  the  warlike  king  grew  old, 
and  his  heroic  son  was  sinking  into  a 
premature  grave,  the  French  everywhere 
assumed  the  attitude  of  aggression.  Their 
wise  king,  seconded  by  Bertrand  du  Gues- 
clin,  wrested  from  the  English,  one  by 
one,  nearly  all  their  Continental  conauests. 
The  combined  fleets  of  France  ana  Cas- 
tille  renewed  the  war  at  sea.  A  new 
descent  was  made  on  the  coast  of  Guern- 
sey, headed  (according  to  Froissart)  by  a 
Welsh  prince  named  Evan.  This  occurred 
in  1372-3;  and  Sir  Edmund  Rose,  the 
English  commander,  was  driven  into  Cas- 
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tie  Cornet;  but  in  the  end  the  attempt 
failed.  Meanwhile  Bertrand  du  Guesclin 
}aid  siege  to  the  fortress  of  Gorey  on  the 
east  coast  of  Jersey,  now  known  as  Mont 
Orgueil.  The  siege  was  conducted  with 
all  the  resources  of  war,  as  then  under- 
stood. But  the  castle  held  out  until  re- 
lieved by  the  appearance  of  an  English 
naval  squadron.  Thus  the  islands  had 
the  honor  of  being  the  only  portion  of  the 
king's  possessions  which  successfully  op- 
posed the  greatest  French  general  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

This  troublesome  age  of  hostility  was 
succeeded  by  a  long  period  of  peace ;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  unhappy  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  that  it  was  broken.  During 
the  earlier  reverses  of  the  Lancastrian 
party,  the  energetic  Queen  Margaret  of 
Anjou  found  it  expedient  to  seek  refuge 
with  her  kinsman,  the  king  of  France. 
To  induce  him  to  send  help  to  her  hus- 
band's cause  in  England,  she  offered  to 
cede  the  Channel  Islands.  But  there  was 
a  sort  of  international  public  opinion  in 
those  days,  mainly  represented  by  the 
pope.  Louis  XI.  was  too  astute  a  poli- 
tician to  put  himself  openly  in  the  wrong 
by  accepting  such  an  offer;  yet  the  bribe 
was  tempting.  He  accordingly  allowed 
a  sort  of  semi-official  expedition  to  be 
organized  by  the  seneschal  of  Normandy, 
Pierre  de  Dreux-Brez^,  Count  of  Mau- 
Idvrier,  who  repaired  to  England,  at  the 
same  time  sending  a  detachment  to  take 
possession  of  Jersey.  The  castle  of  Go- 
rey—  which  had  by  that  time  acquired 
its  present  name,  Mont  Orgueil  —  was 
then  the  seat  of  government;  and  by  pre- 
concerted arrangement  that  castle  admit- 
ted a  French  garrison  in  the  year  1462. 
The  seneschal  presently  crossed  over 
from  England,  and  took  up  his  quarters 
at  Mont  Orgueil.  Here,  for  the  next  few 
years,  he  ruled  over  the  six  eastern  par- 
ishes of  Jersey.  But  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  island  held  out,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  seigneur  of  St.  Ouen, 
Philip  de  Carteret;  and,  so  soon  as  the 
Yorkist  claimant  had  secured  the  English 
throne,  under  the  title  of  Edward  IV.,  the 
vice-admiral  Sir  Richard  Harleston  was 
sent  to  Carteret's  assistance.  Stationing 
bis  ships  at  Guernsey,  Harleston  repaired 
privately  to  Jersey,  and  held  a  conference 
with  the  patriotic  seigneur  at  St.  Ouen. 
This  resulted  in  a  plan  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  French,  which  proved  completely 
successful.  While  the  fleet,  under  Harles- 
ton, blockaded  the  eastern  shores,  the 
militia,  commanded  by  Carteret,  invested 
the  castle  of  Gorey  on  the  landward  side. 
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The  French  made  an  obstinate  defence, 
marked  by  vigorous  sorties,  in  one  of 
which  the  seigneur  of  Rozel  was  slain. 
But  it  was  to  no  purpose.  .  Deprived  of 
supplies,  and  despairing  of  help  from  the 
politic  Louis,  the  garrison  had  to  beat 
the  chamade  in  the  month  of  September, 
1468. 

The  great  military  event  of  the    next 
century  was  the  taking  of  the  levies  out 
of  the  power  of  the  seigneurs,  and  casting 
them   into  the  form  of  a  public   militia. 
This  is  known  to  have  been   begun  by 
Henry  VII.    That  wise  and  warv  states- 
man had  visited  Jersey  while  stiiJ  a  pri- 
vate adventurer;  and  when   he   became 
king,  he  was  led  to  interfere  by  his  local 
experience  no  less  than  by  the  general 
principles  of  his  policy.     By  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century  the  mili- 
tia in  its  new  character  had  become  al- 
most as  numerous  as  it  has  ever  been; 
and  a  return  —  to  be  specified  presently 
—  was  made  in  the  reign  of  James  I.     It 
is  given  by  Le  Quesne,  and  shows  that 
each  of  the  twelve  Jersey  parishes    for- 
nished  a  company.     In  the  war  of   the 
Great   Rebellion,   while  the  king's   gov- 
ernor in  Guernsey,  with  a  small  garrison, 
was  cooped  up  in  Castle  Cornet,  the  men 
of  the  sister  island  proved  both  loyal  and 
active.     Under  a  descendant  of  the  patri- 
otic lord  of  St.  Ouen,  who  delivered  the 
island  from  Maul^vrier,  the  Jersey  militia 
had  the    hardihood  to  resist   Cromwell. 
In  165 1,  however,  they  were  conqoered 
by  a  small  division  under  Major-Generai 
Haines,  supported  by  Admiral  Blake  with 
the  fleet.     It  has  been  supposed  that  dar- 
ing this  struggle  the  king's  party  contem- 
plated ceding  the  islands  to  France,  as 
Margaret  of  Anjou  had  done  in  the  civil 
war  of  two  centuries  before.     It  has  even 
been  averred  that  Harry  Jerrayn,  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria's  favorite  —  who  was  he- 
reditary governor  ^  had  agreed  to  receive 
two    hundred   thousand  pistoles   as    bis 
share  of  the  purchase  money.     But   the 
story  is  unproved;   neither  Charles    II. 
nor    his  virtuous   councillor,   Hyde,   has 
been  in  any  credible  way  implicated  to 
any  such  transaction ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  both  islands  would  have 
heartily  co-operated  with  Cromwell  to  pre- 
vent the  transaction,  could  it  have  been 
attempted. 

In  the  last  century  a  certain  Prince  of 
Nassau*  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  land  a  force  on  the  west  coast  of  Jcr* 


*  Not  the  reigning  prince,  bnt  a  meoiber  ol  th« 
ily  who  lerved  in  the  French  irmy. 
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sey,  A  year  later  a  friend  of  his,  a 
M.  Macquart  —  styling  himself  Baron  de 
RuUecourt  —  resolved  on  renewing  the 
effort.  This  is  the  expedition  whose  de- 
feat is  commemorated  in  the  inaccurate 
but  spirited  painting  by  Copley,  the  father 
of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  well  known  to  visit- 
ors at  the  National  Gallery.  This  affair, 
which  has  made  a  profound  impression 
on  the  popular  mind  in  Jersey,*  was  in 
the  last  year  of  the  American  war,  when 
the  French  government  had  —  in  a  man- 
ner that  poor  Louis  XVI.  came  to  repent 
—  contributed  vigorously  to  the  embar- 
rassments of  England  in  the  struggle  with 
her  transatlantic  colonies.  Dumouriez 
was  in  command  at  Cherbourg;  but  he 
was  not  charged  with  any  part  of  the  un- 
dertaking, of  which  he  openly  expressed 
bis  disapprobation.  As  in  the  medieval 
affair  of  Maul^vrier,  the  project  was 
semi-official.  RuUecourt  —  a  colonel  on 
the  French  staff  —  was  allowed  to  collect  a 
body  of  twelve  hundred  men  of  the  royal 
army  under  the  guise  of  volunteers,  to 
prepare  boats  and  stores,  and  to  embark 
at  Granville  in  December,  1780.  He  was 
provided  with  a  passport  from  the  Prince 
of  Salm-Kyrburg,  in  which  be  is  called 
«Me  Sieur  Phillippe  Charles  F^lix  Mac- 
quart,  Chevalier  Baron  de  RuUecourt, 
colonel  au  corps  des  volontaires  de  Nas- 
sau." That  he  was  acting  with  the  con- 
nivance of  the  French  government  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  though  the  conduct  of 
that  government  was  marked  by  the  most 
abject  imbecility.  Though  a  ruined  ad- 
venturer, he  was  well  provided  with  funds, 
arms,  ammunition ;  the  men  belonged  to 
the  royal  forces ;  and  the  first  of  his  de- 
spatches —  apparently  addressed  to  Nas- 
sau—  expressly  states,  not  only  that  the 
court  took  an  interest  in  the  expedition, 
but  that  the  correspondent  —  whoever  he 
was  —  had  received  orders  to  refuse  noth- 
ing that  might  be  asked  for.  If  RuUecourt 
succeeded,  he  was  to  be  governor  of  Jersey, 
with  the  brevet  of  general.  The  expedi- 
tion was  at  first  successful.  The  governor 
was  taken  prisoner  in  his  house;  f  several 
other  persons  in  authority  were  also  cap- 
tured, and  the  prisoners  were  marched  to 
the  court  house  in  the  market  place,  now 
known  as  the  Royal  Square.  '  But  Major 
Pierson,  who  was  next  in  military  rank, 
rallied  the  troops,  and  finally  overpowered 
and  disarmed  the  French  soldiers.  This 
was  the  last  attempt  that  France  made  to 

*  A  centenary  publication  appeared  in  1881,  contain- 
ing a  quantity  of  eTidence  on  the  subjecL 

t  Still  standing,  as  La  Motte  House,  at  the  top  of 
the  street  of  the  same  name* 


grasp  the  little  wasps'  nests.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  so  great  a  soldier  as 
Bonaparte,  though  seeing  in  the  islands 
both  stepping-stones  of  invasion  and 
coigns  of  vantage  for  privateering,  never 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  undertake 
their  conquest.  One  is  reminded  of  the 
ballad,  quoted  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  re* 
gard  to  another  great  conqueror :  — 

Alexander,  King  of  Macedon, 

Conquered  all  the  world  but  Scotland  alone ; 

When  he  came  to  Scotland  his  courage  grew 

cold. 
To  see  a  little  nation  courageous  and  bold. 

The  harbor  of  St.  Helier,  Jersey,  is  now 
of  easy  access  at  high  water,  while  in  any 
tide  ships  can  enter  that  of  St.  Peter  Port 
in  Guernsey.  But  both  are  commanded 
by  heights  fortified  on  the  principles  of 
modern  science.  Properly  supported  by 
the  people,  a  small  naval  squadron  and  a 
moderate  garrison  would  render  the  de- 
fence of  the  islands  a  matter  of  common 
vigilance,  so  few  are  the  landing-places 
and  so  short  the  distance  from  place  to 
place.  What  the  spirit  of  the  people  is, 
and  how  firm  their  resolve  to  maintain  the 
English  connection,  has  been  shown  in 
modern  times,  though  not  against  the 
French.  In  the  last  year  but  one  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  Ireland  was  still 
aching  with  the  memories. of  '98,  and  the 
negotiations  for  the  Union  were  still  un- 
finished, a  battalion  was  sent  into  garrison 
in  Guernsey,  consisting  entirely,  or  almost 
entirely,  of  Celtic  Irish.  One  night  they 
rose,  imprisoned  their  officers,  and  went 
into  open  mutiny  under  leaders  of  their 
choice.  The  island  militia  assembled  in 
the  morning;  with  guns  and  small  arms 
they  surrounded  the  malcontents  and 
summoned  them  to  surrender.  So  impos- 
ing and  determined  was  their  attitude, 
and  so  overpowering  their  superiority  in 
all  respects,  that  by  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  the  mutineers  were  convinced 
of  the  helplessness  of  resistance,  and  were 
persuaded  to  release  their  officers  and  lay 
down  their  arms. 

Candor  demands  the  admission,  that  a 
serious  imputation  was  made  against 
Guernsey  loyalty,  some  years  later,  by  a 
most  distinguished  officer.  In  Lord  Aber- 
dare's  "  Life  of  Sir  William  Napier  "  will 
be  found  a  full  account  of  that  gallant  and 
gifted  veteran's  unhappy  term  of  office  as 
lieutenant  governor  of  Guernsey.  The 
historian  of  the  Peninsular  War  was  a 
strong-willed  soldier,  in  whom  constitu- 
tional vehemence  of  character  was  exas- 
perated by  ill-health.    Such  a  man  was 
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readily  brought  into  collision  with  a  set  of 
sensitive  islanders,  jealous  of  their  local 
customs  and  privileges.  The  most  signifi- 
cant commentary  on  the  whole  matter  is 
that  the  lieutenant  governor  was  ultimately 
recalled,*  along  with  the  additional  troops 
that  he  had  deemed  necessarvfor  his  pro- 
tection. No  serious  case  of  friction  be- 
tween the  people  of  either  island  and  the 
crown  has  been  since  recorded. 

On  two  recent  occasions,  the  island 
militia  have  taken  part  with  the  troops  in 
turning  out  to  defend  the  island  against 
dangers — real  or  imagined  —  from  Fe- 
nian visitations.  The  latest  display  of 
their  Anglophile  propensities  was  less  se- 
rious, though  even  more  spontaneous.  A 
clever  and  eccentric  Scots  professor,  not 
very  many  months  ago,  delivered  a  lecture 
to  a  mixed  audience  at  St.  Helier,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  spoke  to  the  people  of 
their  dependent  position.  Among  their 
compensatory  blessings,  he  told  them, 
was  this :  that  if  ever  they  were  threatened 
with  neglect  or  oppression  by  the  English, 
they  could  always  throw  themselves  into 
the  arms  of  France.  But  loud  and  general 
expressions  of  disapproval  rose  from  all 
parts  of  the  hall,  and  warned  the  distin- 
guished lecturer  that  he  was  treading  on 
dangerous  ground.  The  Jersey  people 
were  perhaps  not  conscious  of  the  threat- 
ened evil :  the  remedy,  clearly,  was  not  to 
their  taste. 

The  militia  of  the  islands  may  thus  be 
regarded  as  a  frontier  force ;  and  it  has 
evidently,  throughout  all  changes,  main- 
tained a  very  considerable  vitality.  Orig- 
inally formed  out  of  the  feudal  levies,  it 
became  a  public  institution  from  the  time 
of  Henry  VII.,  that  closing-point  of  medi- 
aeval history.  The  militia  passed  under 
the  control  of  the  royal  governors,  just  as 
the  civil  administration  passed  from  the 
courts  of  the  seigneurs  into  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Royal  Court.  In  the  reign  of 
James  I.  (1617)  the  strength  of  the  Jersey 
force  was  returned  at  two  thousand  six 
hundred  and  seventy-five  men,  ofificered 
by  the  rural  gentry,  and  partly  supplied 
with  the  rude  firearms  of  the  period.  It 
received  something  like  its  present  form 
and  organization  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  It  is  now  completely  established,  as 
a  small  unmounted  army,  consisting  —  in 
Jersey  and  Guernsey  —  of  two  regiments 
of  artillery,  six  regiments  of  rifles,  with 
small  details  of  artillery  for  Sark  and 
Alderney.  The  total  of  the  four  islands 
may  amount  to  four  thousand  effectives, 

*  A.l>.  1847. 
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with  a  similar  number  of  reserve  forces, 
formed  of  those  who  have  served  their  fail 
time  with  the  colors.  These  last-named 
are  exempt  from  ordinary  exercise,  bat 
are  liable  to  be  called  out  on  emerifeocy, 
up  to  the  age  of  sixty.  The  total  Jersey 
reserve,  for  example,  was  two  tboosaad 
two  hundred  and  four  men  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1884,  of  whom  two  huodred  and 
eighty-seven  were  trained  gunners.  It  is 
probable  that,  in  case  of  invasion,  nearly 
eighteen  hundred  of  these  men  could  be  at 
once  added  to  the  effective  ranks,  which 
they  would  about  double.  Over  three 
thousand  of  such  men,  of  hereditary  brav- 
ery and  fighting  for  hearth  and  hone, 
would  form  a  valuable  support  to  regular 
troops,  acting  against  an  enemy  who 
might  attempt  the  descent  upon  an  island 
with  only  half-a-dozen  accessible  landing- 
places.  In  fact,  each  island  —  so  lonj;  as 
the  spirit  of  the  people  remains  what  it 
is  —  may  be  fairly  called  an  impregnable 
outwork. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  added  that, 
about  the  time  of  Rullecourt*s  enterprise, 
a  French  officer  —  probably  no  other  than 
Dumouriez,  though  he  is  cited  anooy- 
mously  by  Le  Quesne  —  thus  described 
the  character  of  the  islanders :  -» 

They  form  a  body  of  very  well -disciplined 
militia,  which  would  be  prepared  to  repulse 
an  enemy,  even  when  landed.  Their  attach- 
ment to  the  English  Government  is  very  strong, 
and  proportioned  to  their  interest. 

Sentiments  of  loyalty,  supported  by  a 
sense  of  interest,  constitute  an  excellent 
moral  defence  for  a  small  community  ;  and 
the  sentiments  and  interest  of  1781  have 
had  much  to  strengthen  them,  as  we  have 
seen,  since  that  date.  Nevertheless  —  or 
perhaps  one  ought  to  sav,  accordingly  — 
the  islanders  have  undertaken  a  task 
which  is  onerous  and  peculiar  to  them 
above  what  devolves  on  other  British  sub- 
jects. Onerous  at  all  times,  the  duty  in 
time  of  war  would  be  serious  and  unceas- 
ing. This  is  no  case  of  holiday  service 
or  ordinary  playing  at  soldiers;  though 
purelv  honorary,  it  is  by  no  means  op- 
tional, like  the  service  of  the  Volunteers. 
Spurred  by  inherited  instincts,  the  people 
of  the  Chlnnel  Islands  —  annouoting  to 
less  than  ninety  thousand  souls  —  have 
recognized  the  greatest  duty  of  the  citi- 
zen, and  have  given  a  full  tithe  of  them- 
selves for  their  country's  defence.  The 
officers  are  native  gentlemen,  commis- 
sioned by  the  lieutenant  governor  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  crown ;  and  they  serve 
without  pay  (like  the  men),  and  provide 
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their  owd  dress  and  accoutrements.  Dur- 
ino:  the  winter  the  recruits  and  men,  who 
have  been  away  from  the  islands,  are  ex- 
ercised in  detail  at  the  various  arsenals. 
In  summer  they  assemble  for  field-days 
and  reviews.  Though  not  under  martial 
law,  their  conduct  as  soldiers  is  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Royal  Court,  to 
which  they  are  specially  amenable  for 
breaches  of  discipline,  and  offences  of  a 
military  nature. 

The  members  of  the  court  also  serve 
gratuitously,  with  the  exception  of  the  bai- 
liff, the  sheriff,  and  the  law-officers  —  each 
of  them  receiving  a  salary,  though  one 
which  to  English  ears  sounds  extremely 
small.  The  constables  —  important  mu- 
nicipal officers  of  the  nature  of  mayors  — 
are  also  unpaid.  All  these  gratuitous 
military  and  civil  employments  are  unique, 
and  produce  an  amount  of  public  spirit 
and  economy  for  which  these  tinv  repub- 
lics are  honorably  distinguishecl.  The 
price  of  their  services  is,  in  fact,  to  be 
found  in  the  immunities  and  privileges 
that  they  enjoy.  At  one  time  the  islands 
and  their  coasts  were  protected  against 
war  by  the  public  law  of  Europe.  The 
people  have  still  all  the  rights  of  British 
subjects,  with  complete  immunity  from 
imperial  taxation.  Their  local  adminis- 
tration is  provided  for  by  an  import  duty 
on  wines  and  liquors,  of  which  the  impor- 
tation averages  about  four  and  a  half  gal- 
lons a  head  per  annum.  A  further  item 
of  revenue  arises  from  the  fees  on  licenses 
to  deal  in  wine,  etc.  There  is  also  a  low 
rating  on  island  property  for  local  pur- 
poses, such  as  the  police,  and  lighting  of 
the  public  thoroughfares.  Life  is  thus 
rendered  as  easy  as  the  requirements  of 
modern  civilization  will  admit;  and  it  is 
free  from  the  intense  competition  and 
hurry  which  are  so  wearing  to  ordinary 
denizens  of  Great  Britain.  And  the  calm 
of  this  little-ruffied  existence  is  deepened 
by  the  mild  climate  and  the  minimizing  of 
secondary  wants.  Here,  the  scenery  of 
wild  Wales  is  bathed  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  Riviera;*  the  mean  temperature  is 
nearly  60^  Fahr. ;  and  the  soil  often  bears 
two  crops  in  the  year ;  frost  and  snow  are 
rare ;  and  semi-tropical  plants  flourish  in 
open  gardens.  It  is  a  kindly  nook,  such 
as  Flaccus  fancied  for  his  old  age's  re- 
treat :  — 

Ver  ubi  longum,  tepidasque  praebet 
Juppiter  brumas. 

*  The  great  poet  already  cited  lavs :  "  Les  lies  de  la 
Manche  sont  les  ties  d*Hyires  de  rAnsleterre.  Telle 
paroisse  .  .  .  passe  pour  uoe  petite  Nice."  (Victor 
Hugo^  63.) 


The  fertility  of  the  soil,  probably  not 
developed  to  its  full  capacity,  is  almost 
double  that  of  England.  The  island  farm- 
ers, however,  pay  but  little  attention  to 
the  growth  of  cereals,  which  (in  peace 
time)  come  to  them  in  abundance  from 
foreign  countries.  Besides  extensive  mar- 
ket gardens,  their  tilled  land  is  chiefly 
divided  between  potatoes^  of  which  near- 
ly thirty  thousand  pounds  have  been  got 
from  a  single  acre  —  and  hay,  or  fancy 
grasses.  In  the  neighborhood  of  towns, 
land  rents  as  high  as  16/.  an  acre.  The 
cows,  for  which  the  islands  are  famous, 
feed  on  the  best  pastures,  tethered  by  the 
horns;  and  on  this  system  it  is  reckoned 
that  one  and  three  quarters  acres  of  land 
will  suffice  to  yield  sufficient  pasturage  for 
a  good  milker. 

In  regard  to  details,  there  is  a  difference 
between  one  island  and  another.  The 
Jersey  cow  is  smaller  than  the  cow  of 
Guernsey  or  Alderney.  The  climate  of 
Guernsey  is  cooler  and  less  dry  than  that 
of  Jersey ;  and  it  is  more  favorable  to 
flowers,  whether  wild  or  cultivated.*  The 
nursery  gardens  of  Guernsey  are  widely 
celebrated ;  camellias  and  oleanders  bloom 
in  the  gardens  of  the  gentry;  and  the 
cottages  of  the  peasantry  are  covered  with 
creeping  plants,  roses,  and  geraniums. 
In  both  the  larger  islands  violets  and 
fuchsias  flower  all  through  the  winter. 
The  habits  of  the  people  are  frugal  and 
provident;  a  keen  love  of  money  is  the 
national  fault.  Pauperism  is  almost  un- 
known among  the  natives ;  and  so,  it  may 
be  said,  is  crime ;  and  this  is  truly  re- 
markable when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
population  is  by  far  the  densest  in  the 
world,  being  considerably  over  one  thou- 
sand souls  to  the  square  mile.  Guernsey 
is  thought,  both  socially  and  politically,  to 
be  more  aristocratic  than  Jersey ;  and  the 
jurats  in  the  former  are  appointed  by  an 
electoral  college,  instead  of  being  elected 
by  universal  suffrage,  as  in  Jersey;  the 
Royal  Court  in  the  smaller  island  has  legis- 
lative power;  almost  independent,  practi- 
cally, of  the  States.  The  constitution  of 
Jersey  was  once  similar;  but  it  was  al- 
tered in  1771,  since  which  date  there  has 
been  in  that  island  a  regular  assembly, 
consisting  —  as  above  said  —  of  official 
members  sitting  along  with  deputies  elect- 
ed by  the  people.  Many  reforms  have 
been  suggested  in  times  subsequent  to 
1771 ;  and  doubtless,  in  respect  of  details, 
there  are  changes  which  would  be  advan- 

*  Jersey  slopes  to  the  south.    The  slope  of  Guernsey 
is  in  the  opposite  direction. 
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tageous,  aod  which  will  be  iotroduced 
gradually,  and  with  the  conseDt  of  the 
people.  But  the  spirit  of  the  report  of 
i860  caDDOt  be  too  anxiously  preserved, 
namely  to  make  no  change  for  the  sake  of 
chan<;e,  or  such  as  to  derogate  from  the 
self-reliance  and  self-government  by  which 
the  people  are  so  honorably  distinguished. 

To  the  geologist,  the  botanist,  and  the 
conchologist,  the  entire  group  presents  a 
wide  and  varied  field  of  interest,  of  which 
the  details  will  he  found  in  the  writings  of 
Ansted  and  G.  H.  Lewes.  But  their  spe- 
cial value  is  for  the  politician  and  the 
student  of  history.  To  these  they  present 
living  microcosms  of  primitive  Aryan  life, 
slowly  adapting  themselves  to  slowly 
changing  environments.  Looking  back 
at  the  earlier  records,  it  surprises  us  to 
find  what  endurance  there  has  been  in  the 
various  institutions  and  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple, so  solidly  and  providently  did  the 
rude  forefather  build.  The  municipal 
life,  which  formed  the  history  of  Athens 
and  Sparta,  of  Venice  and  Florence,  has 
been  here  singularly  united  to  the  expand- 
ing instincts  of  a  mighty  empire,  under 
whose  federal  protection  the  integer  of 
local  administration  has  continued  to  coin- 
cide with  the  integer  of  local  interest. 

With  an  honorable  history  in  the  past, 
and  a  present  character  for  good  conduct, 
contentment,  and  prosperity,*  these  mod- 
ern Hesperides  are  a  credit  do  less  to 
their  own  small  but  vigorous  communi- 
ties, than  to  the  great  country  of  which 
they  have  so  strangely  shared  the  for- 
tunes. 


*  The  commercial  tonnage  of  the  islands  has  trebled 
in  the  last  seventy  years,  or  since  the  great  war  with 
France. 
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A  TRUE  STORY.     BY  MARIS  ORM. 

The  dust  clouds,  raised  by  a  high  and 
warm  wind,  almost  covered  the  two,  nay, 
we  must  say  the  three  figures,  moving 
along  the  sandy  road  which  leads  from  a 
place  of  little  note  to  Szegedin,  both  lying 
on  the  famous  heath  of  Kecskemet. 

The  flat  land  of  Hungary,  divided  by 
the  Theiss  into  the  two  immense  plains 
—  the  heath  of  Kecskemet  and  that  of 
D^breczin  —  has  been  immortalized  in 
song.  All  the  wealth  of  poetical  feeling 
of  the  noble  Hungarian  nation  has  been 
concentrated  upon  it;  and  the  heart  of  the 


SOD  of  the  Puszta  breaks  if  be  is  removed 
from  it. 

The  two  young  men  wandering  together 
belong  to  the  gipsy  race.  Their  featares, 
eyes,  teeth,  and  something  peculiar  ia 
their  gait,  testify  as  much ;  but  beyond 
these  characteristics  there  is  little  sim- 
ilarity between  them.  The  one  wears  the 
well-fitting  Hungarian  costume,  aod  if  it 
were  not  for  the  fiddle-case,  banging  to  a 
leathern  strap  slung  over  his  shoulder,  one 
might  take  him  rather  for  a  geDtlemsn 
having  left  the  town  for  a  stroll  rather 
than  a  musician  engaged  on  a  professiooal 
tour.  The  other,  travel-stained  and  neg- 
lected in  appearance,  has  donned  a  fan- 
tastic and  somewhat  defective  garb  of  gay 
colors,  retaining,  nevertheless,  in  its  cut 
the  national  character.  What  Jkis  profes- 
sion is  we  shall  reveal  at  once,  by  oamiog 
the  third,  and  not  the  least  important 
personage,  of  the  trio  —  a  huge  brown 
bear. 

He  is  muzzled,  and  led  by  a  chain  fas- 
tened to  his  shining  brass  collar.  Giving 
now  and  then  a  low  grunt  —  at  the  beat 
and  the  blinding  dust,  I  suppose  —  but  on 
the  whole  resigned  to  his  fate,  he  con- 
tentedly trots  along  beside  his  master. 
To  be  trotting  on  all  four  must  be  a  com- 
fort to  one  of  his  species  who  spends  half 
his  life  dancing  on  two  legs. 

In  spite  of  the  difference  in  dress,  man- 
ner, and  speech,  the  two  young  men  are 
friends.  Their  minds  had  first  awakened 
in  the  same  gipsy  camp,  where  they  had 
crawled  about  together  with  so  many 
young  creeping  things  of  human  or  animal 
kind.  In  this  crowd  they  had  singled  out 
each  other;  a  strong  tie  of  friendship 
closely  united  them.  They  kept  close  to 
each  other  through  good  and  ill  dorieg 
their  existence  in  their  native  camp^  and 
one  day,  when  scarcity  was  reigning  in  the 
latter,  they  left  home  together  in  aearch 
of  an  independent  livelihood. 

Their  lines  soon  separated,  for  Gatla, 
who  was  gifted  with  great  musical  taleot^ 
joined  a  small  band  of  musicians,  whilst 
Jdnos,  less  talented,  less  prepossessing  in 
appearance,  but  endowed  with  marvelloos 
agility,  was  adopted  by  a  company  of 
mountebanks.  So  they  parted,  and  for 
years  never  met  again  until  last  oigbL 

Guila  had  plaved  the  violin  in  the  neigh- 
boring village,  from  whence  the  two  are 
now  coming.  An  election  meeting  as- 
sembled the  neighboring  gentry  in  the  oM 
tumbledown  inn  of  Ar^^haza,  aod  the 
Hungarian  likes,  on  such  occasions,  to 
conclude  with  wine  and  music.  Guiia*i 
fiddle  bad  graced  the  entertainment* 
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When  he  had  charmed  his  audience 
with  a  performance  of  no  common  order, 
and  sat  down  to  pledge  the  most  ardent 
of  his  admirers,  in  their  fiery  Hungarian 
wine,  a  poor  bear  driver  timidly  appeared 
00  the  threshold  of  the  room,  and  humbly 
solicited  the  honor  of  adding;  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  company  by  exhibiting  his 
well  trained  animal. 

There  was  a  cry  of  recognition  from  the 
musician.  He  jumped  up,  and  in  his  haste 
threw  the  glass  on  the  floor  so  that  it 
broke  into  a  thousand  pieces.  The  next 
moment  be  and  the  poor  bear-driver  were 
io  each  other's  arms,  crying  for  joy,  and 
calling  one  another  the  tenderest  names 
of  never-to-beforgotten  childhood. 

*^£ljen!  Eljen!"  cried  the  spectators, 
clapping  their  hands  and  laughing  until 
the  tears  ran  down  their  handsome  dark 
faces  and  black  beards ;  and  one  of  them, 
filling  two  bumpers  with  some  wine,  ap- 
proached and  proposed  that  the  two  should 
join  him  in  drinking  their  own  healths. 
The  whole  company,  following  his  exam* 
pie,  quaffed  to  the  happy  meeting  of  two 
long  separated  friends;  even  the  bear, 
who  hearing  the  applause  and  taking  it 
for  the  signal  to  enter  upon  the  scene,  had 
made  his  full  appearance  in  the  room  and 
was  made  to  drink  wine;  a  command  to 
which  he  yielded  with  much  good 'grace, 
like  the  civilized  bear  he  was. 

The  noble  Hungarian  is  emotional,  and, 
easily  touched  by  any  display  of  feeling, 
enters  with  his  whole  heart  into  demon- 
strations of  sympathy  and  affection. 

When  the  excitement  had  somewhat 
subsided,  a  performance  of  a  most  un- 
usual kind  began  —  such  as  had  not  yet 
been  heard  or  witnessed  by  mortal  eye  or 
ear  in  Hungary. 

The  musician,  with  his  superb  touch, 
plaved  his  grandest  airs,  the  same  that  he 
baci  played  in  Pesth  before  the  king  and 
queen  (the  emperor  and  empress  of  Aus- 
tria are  king  and  queen  of  Hungary),  and 
the  bear,  intoxicated  with  wine,  encour- 
aged by  music  and  applause,  began  jump- 
ing and  tumbling  about  in  the  most  gro- 
tesque manner,  whilst  his  master  himself 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  putting 
bis  feet  into  the  quick  motion  of  a  csdrdds.* 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  public  was  at  its 
height,  and  broke  out  from  time  to  time 
in  long  cheers,  applause,  and  shouts  of 
**  Eljen,  Eijen  I  '*  And  when  at  last  the 
bear,  fatigued  and  exhausted,  of  his  own 
accord  took  off  his  plumed  hat  and  pre- 
sented it  around  for  a  pittance,  a  storm  of 

*  Csirdis :  the  national  dance  of  the  Hangarians. 
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acclamation  arose,  and  a  shower  of  coins 
and  paper  money  rained  into  it.  The 
poor  bear-owner  had  never  achieved  such 
a  success  before,  had  never  dreamed  of 
it;  and  he  was  greatly  astounded  when 
the  musician  refused  to  accept  his  share 
of  the  harvest. 

The  next  morning  they  left  the  inn  to- 
gether, and  after  an  hour's  walk  on  the 
dusty  road,  we  meet  them  engaged  in  con- 
fidential talk.  They  heed  not  the  dust 
clouds,  which  shut  them  out  from  each 
other's  view,  nor  the  scorching  sun  — 
they  are  diving  into  the  refreshing  well- 
spring  of  remembrance. 

They  talk  of  their  youthful  impressions, 
of  the  experience  of  after  life,  of  their 
various  achievements  since  the  day  of 
their  separation. 

When  Guila,  in  narrating  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  his  career,  comes  to  the  time  of 
his  settling  in  Szegedin,  there  is  some- 
thing in  his  voice  which  makes  his  com- 
rade draw  close  to  him,  and  look  straight 
into  his  face.  *'Ah!"  he  exclaims,  "is 
it  the  old  story  —  a  pair  of  fine  eyes  ?  " 

"But  such  eyes!"  returns  Guila. 
'*  There  are  are  no  such  eyes  in  the  whole 
world  I " 

"  Well  ?  " 

«  Well  —  it  is  hopeless ! " 

"  Never  say  that,  Guila.  Nothing  in  all 
the  world  is  hopeless." 

"  Her  father  will  not  consent  to  our 
marriage." 

"  Then  take  her  away  without  it,"  said 
the  son  of  the  heath. 

"  That  would  never  do,"  answered  the 
more  civilized  musician.  **  The  sweet  girl 
would  follow  me  fast  enough  —  but  my 
honor,  my  reputation  as  an  artist,  would 
not  admit  of  such  a  step.  And  where 
could  I  hide  my  love  and  myself?  My 
fiddle  would  betray  us  anywhere." 

"Take  her  into  far-oflf  countries,  where 
people  would  enjoy  and  appreciate  thy 
music  without  enquiring  too  closely  into 
the  history  of  thy  runaway  marriage." 

"Extra  Hungariam  non  est  vita,"  de- 
claimed Guila.  And:  "Si  est  vita  non 
est  ita  I  "  struck  in  Jdnos,  who,  although 
unlearned  himself,  knew  the  favorite  Latin 
proverbs  and  phrases  of  his  country  and 
their  meaning  by  heart.  "No,  no!  I 
know  best.  My  bear  and  I,  we  have  been 
all  over  Europe.  No,  there  is  no  country^ 
like  Hungary  !  " 

"  1  have  seen  the  first  cities  of  the 
world,"  put  in  Guila,  "but  I  would  rather 
live  in  the  poorest  hamlet  in  Hungary 
than  in  the  most  luxurious  place  out  of 
my  country." 
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"  Guila,  tell  me  the  whole  story." 

**  ListeOi"  said  Guila,  after  a  moment's 
pause.  **  She  is  the  rose  of  roses,  the  star 
of  stars.  She  is  the  daughter  of  an  inn- 
keeper of  Szegedin.  Thou  knowest  the 
pride  and  arrogance  of  the  Hungarians, 
their  prejudice  against  our  race;  the  roan 
is  poor  and  of  no  position,  yet  were  I  to 
go  to  him  with  all  the  wealth  of  the  earth, 
be  would  not  give  me  his  child." 

••And  the  girl  herself?" 

••  Ah,  she  loves  me  I "  cried  Goila,  with 
glistening  eyes. 

«•  That  is  the  chief  thing." 

••  My  sweet  blossom !  "  Guila  went  on 
rapturously ;  •'  my  adored  Klonka !  But,'' 
he  added  sadly,  **her  father  has  chosen 
another  husband  for  her  1 " 

••  She  will  not  have  him." 

••I  am  sure  she  will  not!  but  —  what 
can  she  do?  —  if  she  does  not  take  this 
one,  she  must  some  day  take  another. 
She  has  been  waiting  two  years  for  my 
sake  already  —  she  will  soon  be  eighteen, 
an  age  at  which  in  these  parts  a  girl  must 
be  married.  The  flower  of  Szegedin  must 
not  be  pointed  and  laughed  at  as  a  woman 
who  became  an  old  maid  because  she 
loved  one  of  the  gipsy  race." 

**  No,  no,  no  I  An  old  maid  ?  we  must 
win  her  before  there  is  danger  of  that." 

••I  tell  myself  the  same  thing  —  night 
and  day  I  think  of  it  —  but  I  do  not  see 
my  way.  In  the  mean  time  my  position 
becomes  more  unpleasant^  from  day  to 
day.  The  man's  sole  object  in  life  seems 
to  be  to  drive  me  from  this  place  by  doing 
me  every  imaginable  injury.  He  invents 
one  story  after  another  to  my  prejudice; 
whenever  we  meet  accidentally  he  pro- 
vokes me  by  word  and  deed ;  he  has  for- 
bidden my  crossing  his  threshold;  and  his 
last  offence  is  —  and  canst  thou  believe 
it  ?  —  he  actually  dares  to  hint  at  my  being 
connected  with  sundry  robberies  com- 
mitted at  his  house  ?  " 

The  humbler  brother  could  believe  it, 
though  he  did  not  say  so ;  he  had  not  yet 
climbed  to  a  step  of  the  social  ladder  that 
lifted  him  above  suspicion  of  any  kind. 
But  he  was  wroth  notwithstanding,  and 
shaking  his  fist  exclaimed,  "  The  rascal  1 " 

•*He  does  his  best  to  make  roe  out  a 
dangerous  character,"  continued  Guila, 
•*and  I  begin  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  slan- 
der. I  have  already  met  with  distrust 
from  different  quarters.  Of  what  use  to 
me  now  that  I  meet  with  kind  receptions 
in  lordly  castles,  if  these  petty  burghers 
dare  to  expel  me  from  their  midst  ?  Ah  ! 
how  soon  would  I  leave  the  place  behind 
me  forever,  if  it  were  not  the  cage  that 


holds  my  sweet  bird  I    Bat  for  this 
I  am  rooted  to  the  spot." 

•'  Dost  thou  see  her  sometimes  ?  ^ 

••Scarcely  ever.  Her  father  and  pre- 
tended lover  keep  close  watch  over  her." 

••  Could  I  not  take  her  a  message  from 
thee  ?  " 

••Ah,  brother,  thou  readest  my 
thoughts  I " 

Upon  whioh  the  brothers  sat  down  by 
the  dusty  road  to  scheme  and  plan ;  and 
when  at  last  they  rose  again,  Guila  went 
on  by  himself  into  the  town,  whilst  Jdnos, 
lingering  on  the  road,  followed  at  soom 
distance. 

Half  an  hour  later  Jdnos  and  his  bear 
had  reached  the  first  houses  of  the  strag- 
gling suburb,  and  before  long  the  ensign 
of  the  Golden  Bear  presented  itself  to 
their  view. 

"  It  is  a  good  sign,"  Jinos  muttered  to 
himself,  or  rather  to  the  bear  that  kept 
him  company.  ••The  house  looks  sub* 
stantial  —  but  of  a  low  order  — a  poor 
place  after  all.  Well,  we  have  not  been 
used  to  grand  hotels  -^  have  we.  Master 
Bruin  ?  —  and  in  spite  of  its  humbleness 
Guila  says  we  shall  be  refused.  But  we 
are  rich  to-day,  and  can  set  up  as  gentle- 
men. Our  purse  is  heavier  than  it  ever 
was  before." 

The  front  entrance  stood  wide  open  and 
there  was  no  one  about.  The  gip^y  ^^ 
his  four-footed  companion  dared  not  enter 
unannounced  as  any  other  guest  might 
have  done.  Our  travellers  wandered 
round  to  the  kitchen  door. 

A  young  girl  leaned  against  the  door- 
post. ••That  must  be  Klonka,"  thought 
Jdnos.  •*  What  other  girl  on  earth  could 
be  so  beautiful  1 " 

A  form  and  face  of  pure  HuDgarian 
style,  raven  hair,  falling  in  two  thick 
plaits  far  below  her  knees,  setting  o£E  a 
clear,  Oriental  complexion,  matcbi^l  with 
finely  arched  eyebrows  and  silky  eye> 
lashes  that  swept  her  cheek.  He  could 
not  see  her  eyes,  as  she  kept  them  on  the 
ground.  The  whole  attitude  of  the  figure 
betrayed  weariness  of  mind.  The  travel- 
lers had  crept  up  so  softly  that  they  re- 
mained unnoticed  for  some  time.  After 
having  admired  her  to  his  heart's  contest 
Jdoos  at  last  spoke,  and  startled  the  maid- 
en out  of  her  sad  reverie.  Her  eyes  flashed 
up,  and  Jinos  comprehended  now  why 
Guila  called  them  bis  stars. 

The  girl  gave  a  start,  but  at  the  first 
look  at  the  stranger  a  softer  ezpressioo 
stole  into  her  beautiful  face.  Did  she 
remember  that  her  beloved  once  beloogcc 
to  the  same  despised  race  as  the  poor 
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bear-leader?  She  had  a  miod  to  warn 
the  bamble  traveller  ofiE  her  father's 
threshold  before  a  collision  with  the  latter 
took  place ;  every  scene  of  the  kind  caused 
pain  to  her  loving  heart.  But  the  gipsy 
put  his  finger  to  his  lips  as  if  to  enjoin 
silence ;  then,  drawing  a  step  nearer,  whis- 
pered the  one  word  —  "  Guila  I " 

The  girl's  face  lighted  up.  At  that  word 
life  and  animation  returned  to  her  languid 
form;  her  eyes,  recently  Ailed  with  hot, 
burning  tears,  now  sparkled,  and  her  rosy 
lips  showed  two  rows  of  precious  pearls. 

**  Ah,  a  bear  1  '*  cried  she,  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  indoors  ;  "  how  delightful ! " 
Instantly  an  old  woman  appeared  in  the 
door,  a  reprimand  in  her  face  and  bear* 
ing. 

"  Don*t  scold,  Mariska,"  said  the  young 
girl  gaily,  to  the  old  servant,  who,  since 
her  mother's  death —  as  long  ago  as  she 
remembered  —  had  held  sway  in  her  fa- 
ther's house.  "This  is  not  an  ordinary 
gipsy  like  the  others ;  he  comes  from  far 
countries.  And  see,  he  has  a  bear  with 
bim;  only  look  at  it  I  Won't  it  be  fun  to 
see  it  dance!"  and  she  laughed  a  light, 
silvery  laugh,  which  entirely  softened  the 
heart  of  her  old  nurse.  "  Father ! "  she 
cried  suddenly,  flying  o£E  to  meet  a  burly 
old  man,  who  now  approached  with  a 
threatening  countenance  and  gesture,  the 
meaning  of  which  was  not  to  be  mistaken  ; 
"only  think  —  a  bear!  it  is  so  long  since 
we  had  anything  of  the  kind  in  our 
rooms  I " 

Jdnos,  who  remained  humbly  standing 
in  the  yard  outside  the  kitchen  door,  now 
encouraged  his  companion  to  begin  a  per- 
formance which  drove  the  girl  into  pre- 
tended raptures.  **  Only  think  how  this 
will  fill  our  house  to-night,"  she  cried. 
"  Think,  father,  of  the  bad  times  we  have 
bad  lately,  and  consider  what  an  attrac- 
tion the  bear  will  prove." 

At  this  juncture  Jinos,  noticing  a  slight 
wavering  in  the  fierce  man's  resolution  — 
as  a  true  son  of  his  race  he  knew  how  to 
read  human  countenances  —  advanced, 
holding  a  handful  of  silver  florins  up  to 
view. 

"  How  many  of  these,"  he  asked,  "  for 
a  night's  rest  at  your  hotel?  The  inn- 
keeper over  the  way  wanted  to  engage  us 
for  to-night,  but  1  preferred  your  house 
and  the  society  which  will  be  sure  to  as- 
semble in  your  rooms." 

The  old  man  listened  to  this  flattery 
apparently  unmoved.  Still,  in  spite  of  his 
effort  to  the  contrary,  his  eyes  wou/tiwsLU- 
der  up  and  down  between  the  shining 
coins  and  his  lovely  daughter.     Covet- 


ousness  and  parental  affection  together 
worked  strongly  in  favor  of  the  gipsy's 
proposal. 

It  was  so  long  since  his  only  child  had 
expressed  an  interest  in  anything,  what- 
ever it  might  be.  The  wish  to  please  her, 
and  the  desire  to  see  the  discomfiture  of 
the  competitor  over  the  way,  assisted  in 
conquering  his  antipathy  to  the  stranger's 
race. 

"  And  wilt  thou  promise  to  be  gay  and 
happy,  to  laugh  and  dance  as  merrily  as 
thou  wast  wont  in  former  times,  if  I  give 
in  to  thy  fancy?"  asked  he,  addressing 
his  daughter.  "Wilt  thou  promise  to 
dance  with  Istvdn  and  be  friendly  with 
him?" 

"I  will  dance  with  Istvdn,  and  smile 
upon  whomsoever  you  like." 

"  Well,  then,  for  this  once  in  my  life 
I'll  swerve  from  my  principles.  This  man 
seems  to  come  from  afar,  and  maybe  he 
has  no  connection  with  the  gang  in  our 
neighborhood." 

Accordingly  Jinos  and  his  four-footed 
friend,  as  unsuspicious  characters,  were 
allowed  to  take  quarters  at  the  Golden 
Bear.  A  shed  at  the  back  of  the  house 
was  appointed  for  Jdnos's  residence,  whilst 
one  of  the  large  and  numerous  pigsties 
next  to  it  was  emptied  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  Master  Bruin. 

"  When  and  where  can  I  talk  to  thee  ?" 
whispered  Jdnos,  passing  Klonka  on  his 
way  to  his  apartments. 

"  When  the  first  stars  began  to  twinkle 
—  yonder  behind  those  stables,"  the  girl 
answered  under  her  breath,  looking  an- 
other way. 

Slowly,  much  too  slowly  for  Klonka's 
impatience,  the  sun  wandered  towards 
the  west.  Nowhere  else  except  on  a 
wide  expanse  of  ground  can  the  sunrise 
and  sunset  be  of  the  same  indescribably 
powerful  effect.  Nature  awakes  on  the 
plain,  at  the  first  faint  shades  of  eve,  from 
a  state  of  torpor  into  a  strange,  fantastic 
life.  And  sweet  twilight  lingeringly  hov- 
ers for  hours  over  the  smiling  earth,  as  if 
loth  to  quit  her  in  her  newly  revealed 
beauty,  whilst  night  begins  reluctantly  to' 
unfold  her  starry  mantle  in  the  skies. 
Every  bush,  every  leaf  even,  every  herb 
seems  endowed  with  a  thousandfold  life. 
There  go  a  hum  and  a  buzz  over  the 
heath  of  millions  of  shining  insects;  the 
twitter  of  small  birds,  the  cry  of  other 
birds  of  prey,  the  neighing  of  horses,  all 
the  peculiar  sounds  of  the  animal  world, 
mingle  into  a  glad  hymn  of  thankfulness; 
and  above  the  general  hallelujah  of  soul- 
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less  creation  arise  the  sounds  of  the  hu- 
man voice,  or  the  long-drawn  tunes  of  the 
fiddle. 

Towns  and  villages,  lonely  csdrdds  or 
huts  scattered  on  the  heath,  are  all  astir. 
Handsome,  ^aily  gesticulating  figures 
grace  every  doorway  and  window,  fill  the 
squares  and  broad  streets  with  ringing 
sounds  of  speech,  song,  and  laughter;  life 
and  animation  meet  your  eye  and  ear  on 
all  sides. 

And  as  the  evening  advances,  every 
inn,  in  town  or  village,  every  lonety  csdrdd 
is  alive  with  the  sounds  of  the  gipsy  mu- 
sic; the  wild,  sad  gay  melodies  of  the 
national  csdrdis  are  wafted  along  on  the 
silent  wings  of  the  still  niglvt  far  over  the 
heath,  and  attract  light  young  feet  to  the 
places  of  assembly. 

A  Hungarian  festival  requires  no  prep- 
aration. Whenever  two  or  three  young 
people  happen  to  meet  on  the  dancing- 
ground,  it  would  go  strangely  against  their 
nature  to  withstand  the  inviting  sound  of 
the  fiddle  and  keep  their  lithesome  limbs 
from  rhythmical  motion.  But  when  there 
is  a  crowd,  the  entertainment  soon  takes 
the  character  of  a  feast,  which  in  any 
other  country  would  take  weeks  of  plan- 
ning and  preparation,  without  perhaps 
coming  off  in  the  same  thoroughly  suc- 
cessful manner.  We  need  not  say  that 
the  company  thus  thrown  together  by 
chance  is  often  mixed  up  of  very  different 
elements;  nor  will  the  reader  be  aston- 
ished by  our  confession  that  not  infre- 
quently, especially  in  times  when,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  the  national  blood  is 
up,  these  social  gatherings  come  to  a  dis- 
astrous ending.  But  this  only  adds  to 
the  zest  of  the  enjoyment. 

Klonka  was  as  good  as  her  word.  As 
soon  as  the  first  stars  began  feebly  to 
twinkle  in  the  darkening  sky  —  the  first 
guests,  attracted  by  the  tuning  of  the 
fiddles,  had  arrived,  and  her  father  was 
consequently  occupied  —  she  slipt  out  of 
the  houhe,  and,  like  a  roseleaf  carried 
away  by  the  evening  breeze,  ran  towards 
the  place  of  appointment ;  a  secluded  spot 
behind  the  last  of  the  outbuildings  squar- 
ing in  the  large  yard,  where  a  garrulous 
rivulet  sped  swiftly  past  on  its  way  to  the 
Theiss. 

The  sound  of  the  fiddle  followed  Klonka 
and  accelerated  her  fiying  steps  as  she  ran 
from  the  house.  With  almost  the  same 
excitement  as  if  it  had  been  her  own  lover, 
she  sprang  towards  the  poor  gipsy,  who 
was  anxiously  awaiting  her  arrival  —  she 
trembled  with  eagerness  to  hear  tidings 


of  him  whom  her  young  soul  adored  be- 
yond anything  in  this  world.  Jdoos  sat- 
isfied her  by  remitting  to  her  all  the  love- 
vows  his  friend  had  charged  him  with; 
adding  —  as  he  had  carte  blanche  to  do  — 
a  good  deal  of  his  own  consoling  wisdom, 
and  received  in  return  the  girPs  unaffect- 
ed protestations  of  true,  unchanging  love 
for  his  friend. 

He  exhorted  her  to  be  patient  aod  to 
wait,  assuring  her  that  Guila  and  himself 
would  not  rest  until  ways  and  roeaos 
should  be  found  to  bring  the  union  aboat. 

The  girl  listened  to  his  words,  hoped 
and  believed  in  them,  as  youth  urill  hope 
and  believe  in  whatever  it  ardently  wishes 
for,  and  their  conversation  tended  at  least 
to  strengthen  and  refresh  the  drooping 
floweret.  With  a  buoyant  step  aod  flow- 
ing cheeks,  she  soon  afterwards  entered 
the  large  room  of  the  inn,  gently  driving 
the  brown  bear  before  her,  and  playfaliy 
introducing  him  as  her  latest  frieod  to  the 
assembled  guests. 

Thd  performance  began,  Jdnos  playing 
on  the  cymbal ;  and  the  bear  danced  and 
performed  a  series  of  curious  tricks,  to 
the  great  edification  of  the  circle  of  by- 
standers, who  were  not  sparing  of  their 
applause. 

The  loud  cheers  and  laughter  within 
attracted  fresh  arrivals  from  the  street; 
soon  the  rooms  were  crowded,  doors  and 
windows  stocked  with  Inquisitive  heads. 
Many  who  had  been  bound  to  the  inn 
over  the  way  changed  their  course  and 
steered  for  the  Golden  Bear.  The  enjoy- 
ment was  general ;  beer,  wine,  and  brandy 
flowing  liberally,  and  the  Innkeeper  was 
in  unwonted  high  spirits.  To  crown  his 
delight,  his  child,  who  lately  had  been  so 
woebegone  and  tearful,  looked  as  gay  and 
happy  as  she  had  used  to  look  in  her 
merriest  days,  showering  her  fiery  glances 
and  delighted  smiles  ^lavishly  around  her. 
She  had  changed  her  neglected  undress 
of  the  morning  for  the  full,  well-fitting 
national  costume  —  a  costume  bringing 
out  her  well-proportioned  fignre  to  the 
greatest  advantage. 

Not  the  least  fiery  of  Klonka's  admir- 
ers in  this  crowd  was  Istvdn,  the  pre- 
tender to  her  hand.  He  was  not  a  bad 
fellow  to  look  at ;  a  good  specimen  of  the 
true  Hungarian  type;  and  bad  Klonka's 
heart  not  been  taken  out  of  her  keeping 
before  lstvin*s  courtship  began,  she  might 
not  have  looked  with  such  aversion  at  the 
union  contemplated  by  her  father. 

The  innkeeper  had  set  his  heart  npoa 
the  match,  and  no  wonder;  for  Istvia. 
besides  a  very  favorable  exterior,  pos- 
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sessed  the  respect  of  everybody.  He  en- 
joyed all  the  hoDors  due  to  success  in  this 
world.  Istvdn's  heirloom  had  consisted 
of  a  dilapidated  hut  on  the  heath,  a  little 
way  out  of  Szegedin,  and  nothing  more. 
After  having  served  his  time  in  the  king's 
army,  he  took  possession  of  it,  borrowed 
some  money  of  a  friend  of  his,  in  order  to 
buy  a  couple  of  pigs,  and  upon  this  small 
foundation  he  built  up  his  fortune  in  no 
time.  He  got  on  marvellously.  In  a  few 
short  years  his  pigs  numbered  several 
thousands;  he  rode  a  finei  noble  steed 
when  inspecting  his  live  stock,  which 
represented  a  fortune,  and  drove  to  mar- 
ket in  a  superior  cabriolet  drawn  by  two 
small  Hungarian  thoroughbred  horses. 
His  house  had  been  rebuilt  and  con- 
siderably enlarged,  and  he  had  secured  a 
license  for  keeping  a  public-house,  only 
waiting  to  open  it  until  be  should  bring 
home  a  bride.  In  the  mean  time  small 
but  very  gay  entertainments  of  a  half  pri- 
vate, half  public  character  frequently  took 
place  at  his  house,  and  his  popularity  was 
increasing  every  day.  No  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  the  comparatively  poor  inn- 
keeper of  the  Golden  Bear  should  consider 
the  young  man  as  the  most  suitable  hus- 
band for  his  daughter  and  son  in-law  for 
himself. 

The  bear  bad  closed  his  performance 
by  making  bis  round  amidst  shouts  of 
merriment  and  laughter,  hat  in  paw,  to 
collect  coins  —  whilst  his  master  finished 
off  the  siance  by  some  of  his  most  clever 
conjuring  tricks  —  and  had  been  recon- 
ducted to  his  shed  in  the  back  yard,  and 
delivered  over  to  his  well-earned  rest ; 
and  the  entertainment  took  its  course. 
Jinos  was  now  quietly  sitting  on  a  wooden 
settle  near  the  door,  watching  the  dancers. 

The  night  was  far  on.  Windows  and 
doors  stood  wide  open  to  coax  the  outside 
freshness  into  the  over-heated  rooms. 
The  fiddles  and  cymbals  whined  and 
laughed,  sang  and  shrieked  alternately, 
now  in  overwhelming  exultation,  now  in 
woebegone  misery;  the  ball  was  at  its 
climax  —  when  Jdnos^s  ear  suddenly 
caught  a  shrill  sound  piercing  through  the 
still  night  air.  Those  in  the  room  could 
not  hear  it. 

Jdnos  listened  attentively ;  the  quick 
ear  of  his  nation  could  not  be  mistaken  in 
that  sound.  There  it  was  again  !  a  cry, 
more  desperate,  more  terrible  than  the 
first. 

He  approached  the  master,  and  beck- 
oned him  to  the  door. 

'*  The  cry  of  a  night-bird,"  said  the  inn 
keeper  indifiEerently,  half  turning  away. 


*'  It's  a  human  cry,"  dissented  Jdnos. 
"  There  again  I  It  is  the  cry  of  some  one 
in  danger.** 

"  And  what  is  this  to  thee  or  me  ?  '*  in- 
quired Klonka*s  father  fiercely,  thinking 
that  if  he  were  to  look  up  t'^^xy  fellow 
who  in  that  neighborhood  got  himself  into 
a  scrape  he  would  have  much  to  do. 

**  But  it  is  on  your  premises,"  insisted 
Jdnos.  "  It  sounds  desperate  to  me. 
Suppose  a  murder  is  being  committed 
here?" 

The  old  man's  fat  face  blanched. 
"  Don't  alarm  the  guests,"  he  said. 
"Where  is  Istvdn?" 

But  Istvdn  not  turning  up  at  the  mo- 
ment, the  master,  unwilling  to  make  a 
greater  stir  than  was  necessary,  singled 
one  or  two  of  the  most  sturdy  fellows  out 
of  the  crowd,  and  beckoned  to  them  to 
follow  him  quietly  out  of  doors. 

They  all  heard  the  shrieks,  now  like  a 
feeble  wail,  now  like  a  wild  shout;  armed 
themselves  with  lanterns,  sticks,  and  pitch- 
forks ;  and  marched  in  the  direction  of  the 
sounds,  followed  by  old  Mariska  and  the 
young  servant-girl,  who  would  not  on  any 
account  be  left  behind. 

But  when  they  neared  the  stables,  it 
was  Jinos's  turn  to  look  blank.  With  the 
shrieks  and  shouts  a  low  grunting  was 
mingling,  not  unknown  to  the  bear-driver; 
and  an  idea  of  the  true  state  of  affairs 
Hashed  upon  him. 

"  Caution  ! "  he  said,  motioning  the  rest 
of  them  back  from  the  stable  door.  "  I 
must  go  in  first.  I  believe  that  some  one 
has  got  into  mischief  with  the  bear.  And 
serve  him  right,"  he  added,  under  his 
breath,  "if  he  went  in  to  tamper  with 
him." 

Accordingly  he  passed  on  first,  lantern 
in  hand,  closely  followed  by  the  group, 
armed  with  sticks  and  hay-forks. 

"  Help,  help !  for  mercy's  sake,  help  I" 

They  stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  sta- 
ble, the  aspect  of  the  scene  inside  paralyz- 
ing their  movements  in  the  first  moment. 
There  in  the  background  of  his  compart- 
ment, ordinarily  reserved  for  the  pigs, 
stood  the  hug«  brown  bear,  erect  on  hind 
legs,  holding  in  his  firm  embrace  some- 
thing which  looked  like  a  human  form 
and  which  certainly  was  endowed  with  a 
human  voice  —  a  voice  which,  hoarse  from 
sheer  exhaustion,  kept  crying  out  for  help 
in  agonized  terror. 

One  moment  was  enough  to  take  in  the 
scene,  the  next  the  men  rushed  forward. 
But  Jdnos  stopped  them,  shrieking  out 
almost  ,as  wildly  as  the  agonized  man  in 
the  bear's  embrace  himself. 
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"  Don't  touch  him !  At  the  first  stroke 
he  would  crush  the  mau's  bones  as  if  they 
were  chafiF,  and  knock  one  or  two  of  you 
down  in  addition.  I  alone  can  manage 
him.  But,"  continued  he,  raising  his 
voice,  "first  of  all  we  must  know  what 
brought  the  fellow  into  the  bear's  den. 
Aha!"  lighting  with  his  lantern  the  adja- 
cent sty,  "  the  secret  is  out !     Look  !  " 

A  number  of  pigs  muzzled  and  with  legs 
tied,  all  ready  to  be  carried  ofiE,  were  lying 
on  the  ground  of  several  sties — a  sight 
which  drove  the  innkeeper  almost  crazy 
with  rage.  With  a  tremendous  oath,  he 
roared  out :  '*  Catch  him  I  hold  him  I  strike 
him  down  !  It  is  the  thief  of  my  pigs  who 
for  years  has  robbed  me  without  allowing 
himself  to  be  caught !  Don't  let  hiro  es- 
cape I  hold  him  fast ! " 

"  Run  for  the  police,"  shrieked  old  Ma* 
riska  at  the  top  of  her  cracked  voice, 
seconded  by  the  young  girl  in  the  treble. 

The  unfortunate  man's  entreaty  to  de- 
liver him  out  of  his  cruel  position  was 
drowned  in  the  general  uproar.  The  tu- 
mult increased  when  the  guests  in-doors, 
apprised  by  the  servant-girl  of  the  fact 
that  a  robber  had  been  caught,  came  pour- 
ing into  the  back  yard.  The  neighborhood 
awoke  out  of  its  quiet  slumbers,  windows 
and  doors  were  flung  open,  the  streets 
quickly  filled  with  excited  people  pressing 
eagerly  in  the  direction  of  the  Golden 
Bear. 

Neither  last  nor  least  amongst  those 
hastening  to  the  place  of  action  were  two 
gensdarmes  mounted  on  horseback,  whilst 
from  another  side  a  commissary  of  po- 
lice, accompanied  by  two  policemen,  ap- 
proached more  deliberately  on  foot. 

The  thief  was  languishing  all  the  while 
in  a  roost  unenviable  position,  and  but  for 
the  hopeful  words  whispered  to  him  by 
kind-hearted  Jdnos,  who  perhaps  remem- 
bered how  many  of  bis  own  tribe  had 
fallen  into  a  similar  predicament  (as  far 
as  picking  other  people's  property  and 
being  detected  in  the  act  went,  although 
the  means  of  securing  the  culprit  might 
have  been  less  original)  would  probably 
have  been  dead  from  sheer  fright  before 
the  arrival  of  the  authorities. 

**  Shall  I  loosen  his  bonds  ?  "  asked  Ji,- 
nos  humbly  of  the  commissary;  *'  he  can't 
bear  this  much  longer." 

"Presently,"  said  the  commissary ;  and, 
turning  to  the  bear's  prisoner:  "First  tell 
me  what  thou  hast  come  here  for  ?  " 

"*To  steal  pigs,  of  course  1 "  answered 
the  thief  —  and  if  such  a  thing  could  have 
been  believed  of  a  man  in  his  position, 
one  might  have  fancied  that  he  actually 
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chuckled  into  the  bear's  far  at  the  naive// 
of  the  question. 

"  Hast  thou  done  so  before  ?  " 

"  Many  a  time,"  was  the  proud  aoswer. 

"  How  often  may  it  have  happened  in 
this  particular  house  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you  everything,"  bowled  the 
exasperated  man,.**  if  you  will  only  deli\*er 
me  out  of  the  grasp  of  this  horrible  beast. 
1  am  bruised  —  crushed;  there  is  not  a 
bone  left  unbroken  in  ray  body—  I  be- 
lieve I  am  dying!" 

The  commissary  made  a  sign,  and  Ji- 
nos,  stroking  and  patting  the  bear  on  the 
head  and  neck,  spoke  to  him  in  language 
of  his  own,  which  in  this  assembly  no  one 
besides  himself  understood. 

The  bear  looked  lovingly  at  his  master, 
then  suddenly  loosening  his  grasp  as  if  by 
a  strong  effort,  he  opened  his  arms  wide 
and  his  prisoner  fell  in  a  powerless  heap. 
He  was  raised  to  his  feet  and,  supported 
on  each  side  by  a  policeman,  led  forth 
from  the  stable.  As  it  turned  out  later, 
he  was  not  hurt ;  the  bear  had  held  bim 
carefully  in  his  embrace,  pressing  htm 
closely  to  his  soft  bosom  without  injury 
to  his  bones  or  flesh,  waiting  until  bucnao 
justice  should  take  the  culprit  out  of  bis 
hands.  It  was  fright  alone  which  for  the 
time  had  quite  unmanned  one  of  the  stur- 
diest fellows  of  the  wide,  wide  Puszta; 
and  those  who  have  never  known  what  it 
is  to  want  to  steal  a  pig  and  to  light  npoo 
a  bear  instead  ought  not  to  speak  too 
rashly  with  reference  to  that  particaJar 
young  man's  courage. 

As  the  captured  robber  passed  into  the 
light  of  many  lanterns  Inquisitively  raised 
to  his  face,  the  master  of  the  house  reeled 
and  staggered  back,  a  livid  hue  spreading 
over  his  contorted  features. 

**  Istvdn  !  "  he  gasped. 

Before  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  new 
morning,  Jdnos  and  his  bear  bad  taken 
themselves  off,  sans  adieu.  Two  bright 
silver  florins  lying  conspicuously  on  the 
f>oor  straw  bed  in  the  stable,  were  the 
only  tokens  of  remembrance  they  bad  left 
behind  them.  When  his  residence  was 
wanted,  he  was  sought  for  ;  but  -^  catch  a 
gipsy,  if  you  can  1  The  earth  might  as 
well  have  swallowed  them,  for  all  the  news 
they  could  get  of  Jdnos  and  his  bear. 

But  although  the  couple  had  dissolved 
into  the  air  or  sunk  into  the  gronod,  to 
all  purpose  and  appearance,  Jdnos  found 
ways  and  means  to  put  Guila  into  posses- 
sion of  the  facts. 

The  artist  had  the  evening  before  sped 
by  rail  to  Buda-Pesth.    But  puutog  ^^ 
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professional  thoughts  in  the  background, 
he,  on  hearing  the  news,  steamed  back  to 
Szeged  in  as  fast  as  an  express  would  take 
him,  and  went  straight  down  to  the  for- 
bidden ground  —  the  inn  of  the  Golden 
Bear.  There  he  found  matters  at  a  cli- 
max. 

The  master  of  the  Golden  Bear  had 
long  been  much  lower  down  in  the  world 
than  he  would  have  cared  people  to  know. 
Until  now  he  had  succeeded  in  keeping 
his  creditors  at  arms'  length  by  showing 
to  them  a  perspective  vista  leading  to  a 
rich  son-in  law.  When  the  son-in-law 
turned  out  to  be  a  robber,  and  the  poor, 
deluded  man  had  been  felled  by  a  stroke 
of  apoplexy  at  the  terrible  discovery,  they 
all  came  down  upon  him  for  their  money. 

All  pretence  was  at  an  end  ;  he  felt  he 
could  do  nothing  but  die.  He  hoped  he 
would  die  and  not  live  to  see  those  harpies 
clutch  his  house  and  fields  from  him,  and 
send  him  and  his  poor  child  adrift  on  the 
world. 

Guila  offered  his  help,  nobly,  fully,  un- 
conditionally, whilst  Klonka  knelt  at  her 
father's  bedside  imploring  him  to  sanc- 
tion her  union  with  her  lover. 

Although  on  the  brink  of  death  and 
ruin,  of  impending  beggary  for  his  only 
child,  the  man  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
give  a  full  and  free  consent  to  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter  with  a  son  of  the 
despised  race ;  it  went  too  much  against 
the  grain.  When  at  last  he  could  bring 
his  unwilling  lips  to  utter  the  hard  words, 
be  gave  his  consent  on  condition  that  the 
musician  should  take  his  bride  away  with- 
out his  knowledge,  lest  he  should  repent 
of  bis  word  and  at  the  last  moment  pre* 
vent  the  marriage  ceremony  from  taking 
place. 

In  the  mean  time  Istvdn's  trial  took  its 
course.  Innumerable  robberies,  small 
and  great,  were  brought  home  to  him, 
and  he  did  not  take  the  slightest  trouble 
to  deny  the  charges.  On  the  contrary, 
once  well-assured  that  his  game  was  up, 
he  seemed  to  enjoy  startling  court  and 
auditory  by  new  revelations  of  misdeeds 
no  one  dreamed  of  accusing  him  with. 
Confession  followed  confession  ;  until  peo- 
ple began  to  think  that  he  invented  half 
of  the  adventures  he  related,  in  order  to 
invest  himself  with  a  halo  somewhat  equal 
to  that  of  those  famous  robbers  his  coun- 
trymen are  so  proud  of. 

He  was  sentenced  to  five  years'  impris- 
onment. 

Klonka'a  father  did  not  die.  At  Christ- 
mas time  he  was  about  his  business 
again ;  but  he  looked  an  aged,  broken 


man,  with  a  settled  expression  of  disap- 
pointment on  his  wrinkled  face. 

And  one  fine  Sunday  morning  —  the 
Sunday  after  Epiphany  —  Klonka,  going 
to  church  as  usual,  clad  in  her  best,  ap- 
proached her  father  to  salute  him  by  a 
kiss  on  his  hand  before  starting,  as  she 
had  been  wont  to  do  on  every  Sunday  of 
her  young  life  from  earliest  childhood  up- 
wards. 

To-day,  however,  she  seemed  to  linger 
over  this  little  ceremony  of  filial  devotion, 
and  as  she  bent  over  his  hand  two  hot 
tears  fell  upon  it. '  The  old  man  withdrew 
his  hand,  and  put  it  silently  upon  the  fair 
young  head  by  way  of  a  mute  benedic- 
tion. Neither  of  them  spoke,  but  they 
understood  each  other. 

Klonka  left  the  house,  throwing  many  a 
yearning  glance  back  towards  the  old 
homestead.  At  her  side  walked  old  Ma- 
riska  in  her  full-blown  Sunday  stateliness; 
a  little  way  further  on  they  were  joined 
by  two  bridesmaids,  and  the  rest  of  the 
bridal  party  were  assembled  at  the  church 
porch.  They  entered  the  church,  a  stately 
procession.  A  large  congregation  wit- 
nessed the  marriage  of  Klonka  and  the 
musician,  who,  obedient  to  the  father's  in- 
structions, had  prepared  their  marriage 
without  talking  about  it  in  the  old  man's 
hearing,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  keep  up 
the  pretence  of  not  knowing  what  was  go- 
ing on. 

Contrary  to  the  general  rule,  there  was 
no  feast  after  the  ceremony.  A  carriage 
was  waiting  at  the  porch,  which  conveyed 
the  young  pair  from  the  altar  straight  to 
the  railway  station.  Guila  had  pitched 
his  tent  in  Buda-Pesth  for  the  time  being. 

There  is  little  more  to  tell.  Guila 
formed  a  band  of  chosen  musicians,  with 
whom  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe  more 
than  once.  His  fame  increased,  travelled 
before  him,  and  led  him  on  even  to  Amer- 
ica. His  wife  and,  in  time,  two  dark-eyed, 
glossy-haired  children  accompanied  him 
wherever  he  went.  They  were  supremely 
happy;  the  only  drawback  to  their  felicity 
being  Klonka's  ardent  wish  to  see  her 
father,  Mariska,  and  the  old  home  of  her 
childhood  again,  The  old  man  sent  her 
kind  messages,  but  never  an  invitation  to 
come  and  see  him;  nor  did  he  express  a 
wish  to  see  his  grandchildren.  However, 
the  time  to  hasten  to  his  side  unbidden 
was  not  far  off.  Yet  Klonka's  wish  could 
not  be  gratified  in  all  its  parts  ;  her  eyes 
were  never  to  behold  the  dear  old  home- 
stead again. 

When  the  Theiss,  capriciously  inclined 
at  all  times,  one  night  took  it  into  its 
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head  to  play  the  unconsctous  people  of 
Szegedin  the  malicious  trick  of  swallow- 
)og  them  np  in  their  sleep,  the  old  ian  of 
the  Golden  Bear  was  washed  down  its  in- 
satiable throat,  together  with  maoy  edi- 
fices of  all  descriptions. 

Guila,  family,  and  band  were  just  travel- 
ling home  from  their  American  tour,  when 
the  sad  news  reached  them  and  accel- 
arated  their  movements. 

A  modern  hotel  is  being  erected  in  the 
place  of  the  old  inn,  and  we  see  Klonka's 
children  running  io  and  out  of  the  nearly 
finished  rooms  and  corridors,  as  if  they 
meant  in  the  future  to  be  very  much  at 
home  in  their  grandfather's  new  house. 
The  grandfather  is  fond  of  them ;  but  to 
his  dying  day  he  will  never  quite  get  over 
the  galling  truth  that  his  own  grandchil- 
dren should  grow  up  as  living  likenesses 
of  his  son-in-law. 


From  The  Nineteento  Centnrr. 
FOREIGN    OPINIONS    ON    PEASANT 
PROPERTIES. 

It  is  strange  that  in  all  the  letters  and 
discussions  concerning  peasant  proper- 
ties, Germany,  where  they  abound,  is 
hardly  alluded  to.  Their  condition  there 
is,  however,  considered  to  be  so  serious, 
that  three  government  commissions  have 
simultaneously  been  issued  to  inquire  into 
the  remedies  necessary  to  counteract  the 
evils  connected  with  the  present  state  of 
their  land  tenure  —  one  by  the  Prussian 
minister  of  agriculture  in  1883;  another 
for  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  which  is 
considered  the  most  searching  and  com- 
plete ;  the  third  by  the  Society  of  Social 
Economy,  which  has  been  carried  out  by 
local  inquiries  in  all  parts  of  Germany, 
Bavaria,  Austria,  the  Rhine  provinces. 
Westphalia,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  etc. 
"  The  fear  that  haunts  men*s  minds,"  says 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  on  the  Ger- 
man reports,  'Ms  that  middle-sized  and 
large  properties  will  altogether  disappear, 
and  with  them  the  power  of  cultivating 
cereals  to  advantage.'*  Wheat  can  be 
grown  advantageously  at  present  only  in 
fields  of  a  certain  size,  with  a  large  amount 
of  manure,  and  proper  agricultural  ma- 
chinery ;  how  is  it  possible  that  the  culti- 
vator of  scraps  of  land  of  an  acre  or  two 
with  the  spade  or  hoe  can  contend  with  a 
scientific  system  of  cultivation,  or  the 
enormous  supplies  of  the  New  World  ? 

Subdivision,  say  the  reports,  is  increas- 


ing to  an  alarming  extent;  as  the  pop- 
ulation multiplies  the  size  of  each  poftxn 
is  diminished.  If  at  a  death  the  prop 
erty  is  not  divided  equally  amoog  the 
children,  and  passes  to  the  principal  heir, 
he  is  obliged  to  borrow  in  order  to  pay  the 
others  their  shares;  he  then  only  vege^ 
tates ;  the  next  generation  at  furthest  seUs 
—  or  vendre  ^est  marceier.  1  f  the  land  is 
divided  in  kind,  the  possessor  of  cacb 
small  piece  is  still  worse  o£F,  and  **  poverty 
overtakes  him  then  even  more  quickly ;  ** 
"  ie  systime  des  deux  enfatUs  is  comiBg 
more  and  more  into  practice,  to  prevest  a 
ruinous  partition."  **  The  division  is  so 
great  that  cultivation  is  seriously  i» 
peded ;  the  proprietor  of,  say,  twenty-five 
acres  often  has  it  divided  into  forty  or 
fifty  parcels,  dispersed  over  a  whole  com- 
mune." Not  only  is  the  time  wasted  is 
going  from  one  to  another  very  great,  hot 
be  cannot  cultivate  these  tiny  morsels  to 
advantage,  mixed  up  as  they  are  witk 
those  of  bis  neighbors. 

In  the  great  plains  of  Germany  we  oooe 
saw  nineteen  ploughs  with  two  horses  or 
bullocks  each,  all  at  work  in  the  space  of 
a  moderate  English  farm ;  a  little  farther 
on  we  counted  thirty-six  draw-cattle  and 
horses,  close  together  (as  these  are  guided 
by  the  voice,  only  one  man  is  required  to 
each  equipage);  thus  eighteen  men  and  a 
great  many  women  and  children  were  do- 
ing work  which  would  have  been  easily 
accomplished  by  half  of  their  number;  but 
for  the  subdivision  no  division  of  labor  is 
possible. 

Professor  Voelcker  says  of  the  petiU 
culture  of  Germany  and  Belgium,  with 
both  of  which  he  is  well  acquainted  :  — 

The  position  of  the  small  peasant  proprieton 
is  simply  wretched  compared  to  that  of  1 
decent  English  agricaltoral  laborer.  Ifuw 
wife,  sons  and  daughters,  on  a  small  pr^"»^* 
property,  have  all  to  work  hard  from  earix 
morn  till  night,  to  gain  enough  to  keep  bodr 
and  soul  together.  They  exist  upon  the  ibqb 
frugal  fare,  and  live  in  dirty,  crowded  boveb; 
as  regards  food  and  housing  the  Eoglzsh  la- 
borer is  uDquestionably  50  per  cenL  bccaer 
off  than  they  are.  .  .  .  The  peasants  have  oa 
money  to  cultivate  their  little  fields  or  to  bar 
stock  ;  the  application  of  artifidal  manvre,  at 
solficient  home-made  dung,  and  the  ose  of 
labor-saving  machinery  are  impossible  to  t^ 
\ petite  ctdture.  The  results  are  everrvhete  the 
same  —  poor  crops,  had  eanungs«  and  catraro 
agant  value  put  upon  the  land  [which  is  ooo- 
sidered  the  only  mode  of  getting  a  liTing,  as 
in  Ireland],  and  a  bard  and  miserable  esii' 
ence. 

The  secretary  of  the  Agricnltural  Asso* 
ciation  at  Berlin  declares  that  the  waoc 
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ai^ricultaral  produce  ia  Gernaoy  is  less 
than  ooe-half  that  of  Englaod.  The  Dum- 
ber of  families  io  Prussia  exempt  from 
direct  taxation,  because  they  earn  less 
tbao  25/.  a  year,  about  gs,  yd,  a  week,  was 
in  1882  upwards  of  seven  million,  accord 
iog  to  Dr.  GeflEachen,  and  the  numbers 
increase  every  year. 

The  remedies  proposed  for  the  morcelU- 
fneni  sound  stran^re  in  our  ears ;  the  re- 
cent laws  in  Prussia  tend  all  to  create  a 
privileged  heir.  Amongst  them  are  to  be 
found  proposals,  ist,  to  make  a  majorat 
(that  is,  to  restore  primogeniture !),  so  that 
tbe  land  can  be  kept  together,  and  the^ 
younger  children  bought  off  with  a  small 
share  in  money.  2nd.  To  register  a  farm 
on  a  list  of  rural  estates  {Ho/eH'Recht\ 
after  which  it  shall  be  indivisible  —  it 
must  be  inhabited  and  worked  by  the 
proprietor,  and  cannot  be  either  let  or 
mortgaged.  3rd.  The  mortgages  of  the 
peasants  are  so  numerous  that  an  Encum- 
bered Estates  Act  is  demanded  for  them, 
also  that  the  debts  should  be  taken  over 
either  by  the  State  or  by  companies  such 
as  the  popular  banks  of  Schulze-Delitzsch, 
which  should  lend  money  at  less  usurious 
interest  than  the  money-lenders  receive. 
**A11  peasants  certainly  are  not  in  debt, 
but  in  many  parts  of  Germany  their  mort- 
gages amount  from  54  to  99  per  cent.  00 
real  property,"  and  it  is  proposed  to  take 
from  them  the  power  of  mortgaging  their 
land,  either  wholly  or  in  part.  4th.  Pro- 
tection in  all  its  different  forms. 

The  increase  of  the  debts  on  land  {dette 
fonciire)  and  the  progressive  morcelUment 
of  property  are  the  chief  subjects  of  anx- 
iety in  the  inquiries.  1  f  the  little  parceties 
could  be  brought  together  by  exchange  or 
sale,  the  increase  in  their  value  would  be 
from  20  to  30  per  cent.,  say  the  reports. 
This  union  is  favored  by  legislation  in 
Germany;  in  France  it  hardly  ever  takes 
place.  The  jealousy  of  the  voisin,  and 
tbe  fear  of  being  outwitted  in  the  bargain, 
prevent  any  arrangements  from  taking 
place.  **  L'^cbange  des  parcelles  s'accom- 
plit  rarement,"  says  Le  Play;  *'Je  dirais 
jamais,"  was  the  comment  of  a  French 
landowner.  Z>  voisin  is  indeed  con- 
sidered as  the  incarnation  of  all  evil,  and 
not  to  be  dealt  with  except  as  such. 

The  produce  on  such  extremely  small 
areas  is  only  about  fifteen  bushels  an 
acre,  as  it  was  in  England  in  the  days 
of  Queen  Anne.  An  enlargement  of 
farms  took  place  with  us  after  this  period, 
and  in  the  time  of  Arthur  Young  the  yield 
was  about  twenty  bushels.  With  im- 
proved agriculture  and  larger  farms,  the 


average  yield,  according  to  the  Mark  Lane 
returns,  is  now  about  thirty-two  bushels; 
in  Scotland  it  has  advanced  to  forty;  and 
this  year  at  C  a  produce  of  six  quar- 
ters, forty-eight  bushels  an  acre,  has  not 
been  uncommon.  Mr.  Jenkins,  secretary 
to  the  Agricultural  Society,  reports  that 
the  average  return  to  the  peasant  owner 
in  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany  is  about 
30/.  a  year,  and  that  as  a  rule  he  works 
twice  as  hard  as  an  English  laborer,  and 
for  half  the  wages. 

An  extremely  curious  experiment  has 
been  tried  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  that 
is  hitherto  very  little  known.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  territory  belonged  to  the  grand 
duke;  the  cultivators  were  serfs  up  to 
1820,  and  were  considered  as  yearly  ten- 
ants, when  they  became  free.  In  1867  the 
land  was  divided  by  government,  accord- 
ing to  a  regular  system,  into  leasehold 
farms  of  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  acres, 
and  7,511  peasant  farms  of  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen acres,  held  by  {BUdner)  artisans,  for 
whom  the  land  is  only  an  accessory,  and 
6,392  plots  for  cottagers  large  enough  for 
a  house  and  garden.  Any  expenses  are 
charged  at  four  per  cent,  besides  tbe  rent, 
with  a  choice  of  paying  off  the  principal, 
which  hardly  any  of  the  peasants  have 
availed  themselves  of  as  yet. 

The  tenant  may  not  break  up  his  farm 
or  increase  it ;  if  he  parts  with  it  he  must 
sell  the  whole  in  one  piece,  as  the  great 
object  was  to  protect  them  against  further 
subdivision.  The  small  proprietor  cannot, 
therefore,  if  he  wishes  it,  exchange  the 
spade  for  the  plough,  and  the  interference 
with  the  liberty  of  the  subject  sounds  in- 
deed excessive. 

In  our  northern  counties  the  wages  now 
average  52/.  a  year  for  a  man,  12/.  for  a 
woman,  6/.  for  a  boy,  so  that  from  70/.  to 
80/.  go  into  the  cottage  of  the  wage-earner ; 
fifteen  or  sixteen  shillings  in  the  midland 
counties,  and  even  the  twelve  shillings  a 
week  further  south,  in  addition  to  harvest 
wages,  would  still  insure  a  sum  above  that 
realized  by  the  cottier-owner. 

Improved  culture  on  a  large  scale  has  more 
than  doubled  tbe  general  yield  of  wheat  in 
England,  and  wages  rise  with  the  higher  order 
of  agricnlture ;  to  a  considerable  extent  [says  a 
great  anihority],  wages  keep  pace  with  rents. 
By  the  application  of  machinery,  while  the  cost 
of  prodnction  is  greatly  reduced,  wages  ad- 
vance, as  it  requires  more  intelligence  and 
trustworthiness  in  the  workman.  As  a  rule, 
rents  are  a  third  lower  in  Ireland  than  in 
England ;  the  wages  are  there  not  above  a 
shilling  a  day,  while  even  in  the  poorer  dis- 
tricts of  England  and  Scotland  they  are  2u 
and  2r.  6d, 
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"There  is  a  saying  that  a  poor  man 
makes  a  poor  master;  the  laborer  had 
better  serve  a  rich  one  —  a  wage*iioder 
aod  work-giver.  It  may  be  maiotained 
that  a  poor  man  never  works  for  so  bad  a 
master  as  when  he  works  for  himself,  ex- 
cept as  an  adjunct  to  his  wage-earning  and 
at  his  odd  moments." 

Allotments  are  admirable  for  employ- 
ment at  slack  times,  for  supplies  of  vege- 
tables, etc.,  and  for  the  moral  training  in 
thrift  and  intelligent  industry;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  as  the  profit,  by  the 
showing  of  their  advocates,  is  from  3/.  to 
4/.  an  acre,  and  that  of  the  farmer  from  7/. 
to  8/.,  the  country  could  hardly  afford  to 
have  them  indefinitely  multiplied.  There 
is  a  tendency  also  towards  their  drifting 
into  a  few  hands.  At  —  twenty-two  out 
of  thirty  have  been  united  into  what  is 
practically  a  small  farm. 

Both  in  France  and  Germany  the  culti- 
vation of  the  small  plots  is  only  rendered 
possible  by  the  slavish  toil  of  the  women 
and  children  —  out  in  every  weather, 
ground  down  with  misery  and  hard  work, 
mowing,  ploughing  (we  have  seen  three  in 
one  field),  making  hay  by  taking  it  up  in 
their  arms  and  scattering  it  abroad,  spread- 
ing dung  with  wretched  little  forks,  liftin? 
great  sacks  of  potatoes,  cutting  wood^ 
treading  the  manure  heaps  with  bare  legs 
every  evening,  carrying  baskets  ol  it  on 
their  bare  hair. 

The  number  of  maimed,  halt,  and  de- 
formed women  and  children  whom  we  saw 
—  sitting  guarding  the  cow  with  a  string 
during  her  breakfast  —  three  or  four  sheep 
or  a  goat;  flopping  down  in  the  damp 
grass  and  the  mud,  risking  the  human 
life  which  should  have  been  the  most  val- 
uable of  their  possessions  —  was  dismal 
indeed  to  witness ;  and  we  were  told  re- 
peatedly by  doctors  that  the  sickliness 
and  malformation  of  the  children  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  mothers  going  out  all  day, 
and  being  unable  to  attend  to  them. 

The  small  ownerships  now  proposed  to 
be  encouraged  by  State  action  are  an  at- 
tempt to  restore  the  old  yeomen  and 
statesmen  of  the  past.  They  have  van- 
ished, because  the  conditions  of  the  world 
no  longer  admit  of  their  gaining  a  living 
out  of  the  land  alone.  M.  de  Lavergne 
says  :  "  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  any 
revolution  has  destroyed  them ;  they  have 
sold  their  property  and  become  farmers, 
because  they  have  discovered  that  they 
could  turn  their  capital  to  more  profit  by 
doing  so.  A  time  will  come  when  a  good 
many  small  French  proprietors  will  make 
the  same  discovery,  as  capital  invested  in 


land  returns  at  most  two  or  three  per 
cent.,  and  when  invested  in  farming,  if 
judiciously  employed,  should  bring  from 
eight  to  ten." 

This  experiment  of  subdivision  has,  is 
fact,  been  already  tried  in  Ireland.  The 
registrar-general  of  Ireland  declared  that 
there  were  at  the  last  census  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  holdings  so  small  that 
it  was  impossible  for  the  occupiers  to  live 
upon  'them.  The  cost  of  these  small 
farms,  and  of  the  petite  culture  in  Bel- 
gium, worked  solely  by  hand-labor,  is 
found  to  be  more  than  double  that  of  agri- 
culture on  a  large  scale,  with  improved 
implements.  Mr.  Chadwick  says  that 
while  in  the  Poor  Law  Administration,  he 
passed  sales  of  parish  property  three-qaar- 
ters  of  a  million  sterling  in  value,  chiefly 
of  plots  which  cottier-owners  had  given  up 
to  the  parish  to  entitle  them  to  relief. 

As  to  the  moral  effects  of  the  excessive 
subdivision  of  land,  of  which  we  now  bear 
so  much,  the  testimony  of  a  Frenchman  is 
less  suspected.  Let  anv  one  study  the 
dismal  story  by  Balzac  of  **  Les  Paysans.** 
That  great  master  of  realistic  descriptioo, 
unrivalled  in  the  art  with  which  he  works 
out  a  picture  by  touches  as  mi  note  as 
those  of  a  Dutch  painter,  opens  with  a 
preface,  saying  the  object  of  the  terrible 
realism  of  this  study  ((Pune  viriti  effraj- 
ante)  is  to  set  forth  the  principal  ^ures 
of  a  population  forgotten  by  so  many  pens, 
to  show 

le  Paysan,  cet  infati^able  sapeur,  ce  rongeur 
qui  morcelle  et  divise  le  sol,  Ic  partage,  cc 
coupe  un  arpent  de  terre  en  cent  morceaox. 
.  .  .  S'^l^vant  au-dessus  de  la  loi  par  sa  propre 
petitesse,  ce  Robespierre  4  une  t^te  et  %;ingt 
millions  de  bras,  travaille  sans  jamais  s'arr^er. 
tapi  dans  toutes  les  communes,  intronis^  ao 
Conseil  municipal.  Cet  ^I^ment  insodal  cxki 
par  la  Revolution  absorbera  quelque  joor  la 
bourgeoisie,  comme  la  bourgeoisie  a  ddvore  la 
noblesse. 

For  eight  years  he  says  that  he  *'  tried  to 
finish  this  work,  the  most  important  of 
those  which  he  bad  resolved  to  write,  bat 
recoiled  before  the  difiSculties."  The 
book  is  too  monotonously  painful  to  read 
except  as  a  task,  —  the  pictures  of  the 
mean,  sordid  lives  of  the  main  part  of  the 
peasant  population ;  the  dogged  way  io 
which  they  pursue  the  wretched  objects 
of  their  existence,  f.^.,  the  earoiog  aod 
hoarding  des  petits  sous  dans  €U  tnemx 
basj  the  lying,  cheating,  pickiog  aod 
stealing  which  are  considered  lawfnl  as 
against  a  richardj  the  way  in  which  aU 
means  the  most  vile  aod  repulsive  are 
condoned  for  the  sovereign  end  —  the  oth 
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taioing  of  a  little  bit  of  laod — forms  a 
repulsive  picture  indeed.  *  *'  No  one,"  says 
Balzac,  "  has  had  the  courage  to  go  into 
the  country  and  study  the  permanent  con- 
spiracy of  those  whom  we  still  call  the 
feeble,  against  those  who  think  them- 
selves the  strong  —  of  the  peasant  against 
the  rich  man.  The  people  now  has  its 
courtiers  as  the  kings  of  old."  The  de* 
tails  he  gives  he  declares  to  be  minutely 
true.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Burgundy,  and 
the  subject  of  the  conspiracy  of  a  whole 
district  is  to  force  the  proprietor  of  the 
large  estate  to  sell  it.  He  is  an  old  colo- 
nel of  the  Empire,  and  by  no  means  a  per- 
fect character,  but  he  does  his  duty  both 
by  the  land  and  by  the  people.  He  is 
worsted,  however,  in  the  end  ;  his  position 
becomes  unendurable ;  the  estate  is  sold, 
the  woods  are  cut  down,  the  house  is 
demolished,  every  trace  of  garden  and 
pleasaunce  is  destroyed,  the  ill-cultivated 
fields  are  cut  up  into  patches  like  a  chess- 
board —  avec  des  misirabUs  maisonnettes 
comme  tn  bdtissent  les  pay  sans. 

If  it  is  objected  that  Balzac  is  a  roman* 
cier^  here  is  a  testimony  to  the  same  effect 
from  M.  Dussard,  a  republican  before  the 
time  of  the  Empire,  of  high  political  char- 
acter, and  of  independent  property.  He 
was  asked  by  Mr.  Senior  how  his  pur- 
chase of  an  extensive  estate  near  Per* 
pignan  had  turned  out. 

Badly.  My  neighbors,  all  peasant  proprie- 
tors, treat  me  as  a  common  prey,  as  a  thing  to 
be  eaten.  They  destroy  my  fences,  they  turn 
their  cattle  into  my  enclosures,  they  cut  down 
my  young  plantations  to  heat  their  ovens,  they 
dispute  my  boundaries,  and  the  tribunals  give 
me  no  redress  when  I  am  plaintiff,  and  always 
decide  against  me  when  I  am  defendant.  I 
am  a  large  proprietor  and  I  am  a  stranger.  In 
the  provinces  either  of  these  predicates  ex- 
cludes a  man  from  justice.  If  the  judges,  like 
your  judges  of  assize,  were  itinerant,  or,  like 
your  County  Court  judges,  were  sent  from  the 
capital,  or,  like  your  justices  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions, were  gentlemen,  they  would  be  impar- 
tial. But  they  are  the  people  of  the  country, 
ill-born,  ill-educated,  and  ill-paid.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  are  open  to  bribery,  but 
they  are  certainly  open  to  solicitation — in 
fact,  they  invite  it.  My  opponent,  however, 
need  not  solicit  nor  bribe.  Both  the  law  and 
the  facts  are  always  on  the  side  of  the  peasant 
against  the  great  landowner,  of  the  provincial 
against  the  Parisian,  of  the  ignorant  against 
the  educated  man.  I  must  sell  my  property 
for  half  its  intrinsic  value,  and,  cheap  as  it  will 
appear  to  be,  the  buyer  will  find  it  dear  unless 
he  is  a  native,  and  unless  he  breaks  it  up  and 
sells  it  in  lots. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  featare  which 


most  perplexes  foreign  statesmen  and 
economists  has  till  now  been  almost  ig- 
nored in  the  English  papers  and  discus* 
sions  on  the  subject:  viz.,  the  subdivision 
of  the  subdivisions.  The  units  created 
by  the  partage  ford  are  small  enough, 
but  even  these  are  not  kept  together.  A 
man  leaves,  say,  three  children  and  has 
three  little  morsels  of  land ;  such  is  the 
jealous  fear  of  being  overreached,  thai 
each  child  insists  upon  taking  his  third  of 
each  separate  piece.  The  habit  of  invest- 
ing all  savings  in  land  makes  the  peasant 
buy  a  bit  wherever  he  can  get  it  —  ^  une 
heurt  d^ici^  as  was  often  said  to  us. 

An  extremely  interesting  map  of  an  old 
Normandy  estate,  sent  to  us  by  the  pro- 
prietor, gives  a  vivid  picture  of  this  almost 
incredible  subdivision  of  the  land,  evea 
when  in  the  hands  of  a  single  owner. 

A  rich  tract  of  pasture  near  a  river  two 
miles  o£E,  and  some  portions  of  forest, 
which  also  belong  to  the  estate,  are  not 
included  in  the  map,  which  shows  some 
twenty-five  hundred  acres  of  arable  land 
situated  on  a  high  and  rather  bare  pla- 
teau, of  which  the  largest  part,  about  two 
thousand  acres,  was  taken  possession  of 
by  the  peasants  and  cut  up  at  the  time  of 
the  great  Revolution,  1780-93.  The  five 
or  six  hundred  acres  which  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  old  family  are  subdivided 
into  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  morsels 
—  some  of  half  an  acre  or  less !  —  besides 
the  ch&teau  with  its  gardens  and  orchards ; 
of  these  one  hundred  and  forty-five  are 
fragments  of  the  original  property  retained 
by  the  family;  forty-six  are  bits  bought 
back  from  the  peasants.  The  interven- 
ing portions,  forming  four-fifths  of  the 
whole,  belong  to  sixty  different  peasant 
owners  in  patches  varying  from  five  acres 
upwards,  with  a  few  of  from  seventy  to 
eighty  acres;  but  these  peasant  proper- 
ties are  again  divided  into  little  parcels 
scattered  over  the  whole  area.  Thus  an 
owner  of  ten  or  twelve  acres  will  have 
twelve  or  fifteen  separate  pieces  wide 
apart,  in  such  small  morsels  that  proper 
cultivation  is  practically  impossible.  The 
agriculture  ot  the  peasants  on  the  prop- 
erty up  to  the  present  time  has  been  most 
primitive ;  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
proper  rotation  of  crops,  they  sow  wheat 
the  first  ye^r,  oats  the  second,  and  leave 
a  bare  fallow  the  third,  "  to  let  the  land 
rest.*'  The  proprietor  has  been  following 
a  more  enlightened  system,  taken  from 
Norfolk  farming,  with  excellent  results, 
and  the  peasants  are  just  beginning  to 
use  more  manure,  and  to  plant  cabbages 
and  beetroot  for  the  third  year's  crop. 
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The  history  of  this  excessive  subdivis* 
ion  of  French  properties  is  to  be  found 
in  De  Tocqueville's  *' Ancien  Regime." 
Id  1789,  the  feudal  tenure  of  land  was 
abolished,  and  manorial  rights  were  sup- 
pressed without  compensation ;  the  peas- 
ants who  held  land  at  rents  in  money  or 
in  kind  were  given  power  to  compel  their 
landlords  to  sell  them  the  freehold  at 
twenty  years'  purchase.  Few,  however, 
took  advantaj>:e  of  this  offer,  hoping  to 
get  the  land  for  nothing;  they  proved  to 
be  in  the  right;  two  years  later  difficulties 
were  made  about  proving  any  titles  to 
land,  and  finally  the  National  Convention 
in  1793  suppressed  all  the  rights  of  the 
landlords,  and  the  peasants  who  had  been 
shrewd  enough  to  wait  found  themselves 
the  absolute  owners  of  their  holdings, 
without  paying  anything  either  to  the 
landlords  or  to  the  State. 

This  advance  of  revolutionary  principles  [re- 
marks a  French  law)'er]  starting  with  a  mod- 
erate departure  from  the  ordinary  rights  of 
property,  and  enJing  in  measures  of  wholesale 
spoliation,  is  the  most  impressive  instance  in 
history  of  a  movement  set  on  foot  by  moderate 
reformers,  which,  gathering  strength  in  its 
course,  swept  away  all  the  old  landmarks  with 
resistless  force,  and  entailed  consequences 
which  they  had  never  foreseen  and  could  not 
control. 

That  there  are  many  districts  where 
peasant  properties  succeed  is  of  course 
true,  but  we  believe  that  this  will  be  the 
case  only  in  conditions  which  cannot  be 
found  in  ordinary  agricultural  land  far 
from  towns.  In  Westphalia,  we  are  told, 
the  mineral  and  manufacturing  industries 
have  largely  increased,  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  mines  and  manufactures, 
the  laborers,  miners,  and  other  craftsmen 
buy  a  small  plot  of  land  on  which  they 
build  a  house  and  have  a  garden. 

In  Belgium,  the  large  towns  are  numer- 
ous and  close  together  and  furnish  excel 
lent  markets  for  the  produce  of  the  small 
owners  near  them,  who  do  well.  In  parts 
of  Normandy,  where  they  have  the  com- 
mand of  the  markets  both  of  London  and 
Paris,  and  subdivision  is  not  so  great,  the 
fruit,  poultry,  eggs,  butter,  and  milk  sent 
to  Paris,  fetch  high  prices  and  the  peas- 
ant owner  succeeas.  Guernsey  and  Jer- 
sey, where  the  climate  and  soil  enable  the 
market  gardener  to  send  early  vegetables, 
fruit,  and  flowers  to  London;  the  Sim- 
roen-thal,  near  Thun,  where  the  pastures 
and  soil  are  remarkably  fine  and  furnish 
the  world  with  Gruy&re  cheese,  are  all 
examples  of  the  kind  of  success  which  it 


is  possible  for  the  peasant  proprietor  to 
obtain. 

But  how  rare  these  advantages  are  may 
be  seen  by  the  description  of  different 
French  economists.  M.  Malo,  a  civil  en- 
gineer, many  years  mayor  of  bis  district^ 
says  in  a  lecture  on  Socialism,  read  at  a 
conference  on  political  economy  at  Lyons, 
with  regard  to  the  peasant  proprietors: 
'*  There  are  of  course  exceptions  in  every- 
thing and  everywhere;  but  what  is  their 
present  condition  in  thtW j^randd  ginira* 

Fearful  labor ;  an  enormous  amount  of  physi- 
cal force  spent,  too  often  wasted,  by  the  fault 
of  hereditary  routine ;  a  diet  approaching  that 
of  his  own  cattle ;  the  necessity  of  making  his 
wife  and  children  work  as  much  as,  or  more 
than,  the  beasts  of  burden ;  the  incessant  fear 
that  one  of  a  thousand  mishaps  may  dcstruj 
in  a  day  the  harvest  and  the  fruit  of  the  iaboir 
of  the  whole  year ;  the  crushing  misery  of  debt, 
which  so  often  tortures  hi  in,  renders  him  low 
and  servile,  and  against  which  he  must  fight, 
under  pain  of  being  devoured  by  it.  AD  this 
labor,  all  these  miseries,  all  these  harrowiog 
anxieties  to  leave  the  inheritance  of  this  rock 
of  Sisyphus  intact  to  his  posterity ;  an  inhent- 
ance  most  grievous  of  all,  but  accepted  with- 
out murmur  from  father  to  son,  without  inter- 
ruption, and  with  little  hope  that  the  terribie 
weight  will  diminish.  And  on  the  day  when 
this  galley  slave  is  worn  out,  when  at  last  his 
muscles  refuse  service,  when  he  has  become 
an  onerous  burden  for  his  family,  it  remains 
only  for  him  to  hope  that  his  useiessness  will 
not  be  of  long  duration. 

This  is  a  state  of  things  proposed  as 
a  panacea  for  the  evils  that  beset  our  own 
social  condition,  which,  though  it  certainly 
needs  great  improvement,  is  still  at  a  far 
higherlevel  than  that  described  by  French 
writers. 

We  are,  indeed,  invited  to  go  back  to  a 
time  when  men,  rich  and  poor,  bad  few 
external  wants,  lived  hardly  00  the  prod- 
uce of  the  land,  bought  and  sold  scarcely 
anything;  when  machines  for  saving  labor 
were  unknown,  and  foreign  supplies  un- 
heard of,  and  when  the  life  of  mao,  in 
the  words  of  Hobbes,  was  "  poor,  nasty, 
brutish,  and  short.'*  **The  population 
scarcely  increased  (indeed  the  death  was 
far  beyond  the  birth  rate  in  London,  where 
the  population  was  kept  up  by  immi^^ra- 
tion)."  We  cannot  reverse  the  wheels  of 
the  world,  however  anxious  we  may  be  to 
preserve  some  good  features  of  the  past. 
Would  the  town  advocates  of  coaotry  sub* 
division,  who  recommend  peasant  proper- 
ties "because  more  hands  are  employed 
in  the  produce  from  the  land/'  carry  out 
their   ideal    in   manufactures    aod  co»- 
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merce  ?  Sm^Il  forges  would  certainly  em- 
ploy more  bands  than  great  smelting- 
works;  hand-weaving  than  power-looms 
and  steam-factories.  Will  they  show  us 
an  example  by  attempting  to  reinstate 
these  equivalents  of  peasant  properties? 
''Talk  of  restoring  the  Heptarchy''  has 
passed  into  a  truism. 

The  conditions  of  agriculture  have  as 
entirely  changed  as  all  the  other  material 
arrangements  concerning  the  world;  we 
cannot  go  back  to  processes  successful  in 
an  earlier  stage  of  civilization.  The  cul- 
tivator, peasant  and  other,  has  to  contend 
with  the  enormous  supplies  of  the  New 
World,  brought  to  his  door  by  new  appli- 
ances on  land  and  sea.  With  fields  of 
wheat  three  thousand  acres  in  extent  in 
California,  and  farms  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand acres,  where  the  latest  Americanism 
is  that  a  furrow  takes  a  whole  day  in  the 
ploughing;  with  herds  of  cattle  in  the 
ranches  of  North  and  the  plains  of  South 
America;  with  wool  and  frozen  meat  from 
flocks  of  thirty  thousand  sheep  in  Aus- 
tralia,—  how  can  thespade  and  the  tiny 
plough  fight  such  a  battle,  as  the  world 
goes  on  ? 

New  modes  of  working  the  land  to  ad- 
vantage may  arise  ;  perhaps  co-operation 
naay  be  called  in  (although  hitherto  it  ap- 
pears to  succeed  better  in  the  business  of 
distribution  than  in  that  of  production). 
There  remains,  however,  a  large  field  for 
the  saving  laborer  even  at  the  present 
time.  Whatever  processes  require  mi- 
nute care  and  attention  on  a  small  scale, 
the  raising  of  vegetables,  fruit,  corn 
grown  not  to  sell  but  to  eat,  pigs,  poultry, 
dairy  produce  —  all  these  may  be  made  to 
pay  where  there  is  a  market  at  hand,  and 
should  be  encouraged  to  the  utmost. 

If  the  man  prefers  to  buy  land,  every 
facility  should  be  afforded  for  its  cheap 
transfer  —  free  trade  indeed  in  land ;  but 
the  evidence  given  by  Sir  James  Caird 
shows  that  the  small  man  does  best  for 
himself  by  using  the  capital  of  his  land- 
lord, which  he  has  at  a  very  low  interest 
by  hiring  the  land,  instead  of  sinking  his 
own  money  in  its  purchase,  "  That  turn- 
ing aside  of  capital  from  the  cultivation 
of  the  land  to  its  purchase,  which  is  one 
of  the  chief  vices  of  our  French  rural 
economy,"  says  De  Lavergne.  Nothing 
can  be  more  severe  than  the  account  of 
the  evils  of  peasant  properties  given  by 
the  best  of  the  French  economists.  Le- 
conteux,  professor  of  rural  economy  at 
the  Institute,  says :  **  Of  the  eight  millions 
of  proprietors  in  France,  three  millions 
are  on  the  pauper  roll  exempt  from  per- 


sonal taxation.  Getting  rid  of  one  order 
of  landlords  and  their  rents,  they  have 
subjected  themselves  to  another  though 
invisible  order,  the  mortgagees  and  their 
heavier  and  more  rigid  rents."  An  ex- 
amination made  as  to  the  as:ricultural 
population  by  the  Institut  Naturel  of 
Paris  reports  that  **  peasant  proprietors 
have  been  found  in  Brittany  and  else- 
where in  conditions  wherein  intelligent 
agriculturists  would  not  allow  their  beasts 
to  live,  if  they  knew  how  to  manage 
them." 

In  a  work  published  at  Paris  this  year 
—  ••  Rel^vement  de  TAgriculture,"  by  La- 
fargue,  on  the  difficulties  which  beset  the 
land  question  —  **  the  alarming  situation 
of  France,  which  is  passing  at  this  moment 
through  a  terrible  agricultural  crisis,"  is 
spoken  of.  The  author  goes  on  to  de- 
scribe the 

increasing  depopulation  of  the  country  and  the 
want  of  nands,  while  the  increase  in  wages 
makes  the  difficulty  of  fighting  against  foreign 
competition  greater  and  greater. 

The  excessive  subdivision  of  property,  which 
prevents  the  use  of  agricultural  machines ;  the 
scattering  of  the  patches  entangled  to  a  hope- 
less degree  one  with  another,  which  gives  rise 
to  interminable  and  ruinous  lawsuits,  and  to 
inextinguishable  hatreds,  offering  insurmount- 
able obstacles  to  regular  and  economical  culti- 
vation ;  the  scarcity  and  bad  condition  of  the 
country  roads ;  the  complete  isolation  in  which 
the  peasants  live ;  an  ignorance  which  often 
makes  them  attempt  to  grow  what  their  soil  is 
least  fitted  to  produce,  and  to  employ  insuffi- 
cient and  vicious  modes  of  culture,  condemned 
alike  by  science  and  experience  — 

these  are  among  the  causes  to  which 
M.  Larfargue  attributes  **  the  depression 
which  is  so  serious  at  the  present  moment 
in  France,"  and  it  can  hardly  be  hoped 
that  the  best  mode  of  combating  the  diffi- 
culties of  our  present  situation  can  be  to 
introduce  such  a  system  at  home. 

Agriculture  is  becoming  more  and  more 
a  manufacture,  requiring  scientific  appli- 
ances and  machinery  to  be  successful. 
There  are  many  inventions,  'as  valuable 
as  those  hitherto  adopted,  siill  to  be  util- 
ized —  like  ensilage,  perhaps  the  cutting 
of  drains  by  steam  machinery,  etc. 

With  regard  to  the  laborer ;  of  the  three 
orders  connected  with  the  land  —  the 
landlord,  the  farmer,  and  the  working- 
man —  the  last  is  the  only  one  who  has 
prospered  in  the  present  agricultural  cri- 
sis, and  he  is  proportionally  the  best  doing 
of  the  three.  His  wages  have  risen  and 
are  rising,  and  it  would  surely  be  danger- 
ous to  risk  reducing  him  to  the  miserable 
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pittance  gained  by  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  peasant  proprietors  of  Germany 
and  France  as  shown  by  so  many  compe- 
tent witnesses.  F.  P.  Verney. 


From  BlackwoocFs  Majcuine. 
FORTUNE'S  WHEEL. 

CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
THE  BATTLE  OF  BALLYSLATTERY. 

I  SHALL  be  brief  with  the  Ballyslattery 
election,  for  it  is  but  an  episode,' as  1  am 
aware;  but  then  it  is  an  episode  with  a 
bearing  on  the  story.  For  Jack  fought 
the  battle  less  from  ambition  or  as  a  polit- 
ical gladiator,  than  as  the  champion  of  a 
fair  lady.  And  whether  he  should  decide 
to  profit  by  his  devotion  or  not,  his  chival- 
rous adventure  gained  him  both  gratitude 
and  admiration. 

It  only  wanted  five  days  of  the  nomina- 
tion, and  the  citizens  of  the  flourishing 
Wexford  seaport  were  already  in  ex- 
tremely warm  water,  fast  poppling  up  to 
the  boiling-point.  The  police  had  been 
strengthened  by  drafts  from  the  surround- 
ing districts;  and  two  additional  com- 
panies of  the  second  battalion  of  the 
Mid-Lothian  Regiment  had  taken  up  their 
quarters  in  the  rambling  barracks.  Not- 
withstanding Which,  the  playful  spirit  of 
the  local  politicians  was  breaking  bounds 
night  after  night.  It  was  breaking  win- 
dows as  well,  as  the  electors  suspected  of 
constitutional  leanings  found  to  their  cost ; 
and  heaven  only  knew  what  might  happen. 
**  Glory  be  to  God  I  '*  ejaculated  the  cor- 
poration of  the  glaziers  piously,  rubbing 
their  hands  over  incalculable  reparations 
of  damages,  as  the  **  boys "  grew  more 
boisterous.  At  dozens  of  public  meetings, 
held  day  after  day,  agitators  ranted  and 
raved  on  the  platforms.  Morning,  noon, 
and  night,  the  drink  was  flowing  at  the 
public-houses,  as  if  a  corps  of  Bacchuses, 
come  straight  down  from  Olympus,  were 
bestriding  tfie  casks  and  turning  on  the 
taps  ad  libitum* 

One  fine  spring  evening,  when  the  ex- 
citement was  nearly  at  its  height,  a  travel- 
ler, as  the  older  novelists  say,  might  have 
been  seen  stepping  out  of  the  train  at  the 
Ballyslattery  platform.  Little  did  the  car- 
driver  who  carried  off  the  stranger,  with 
hand-bag,  hat-box,  and  portmanteau,  after 
a  free  fight  with  his  comrades,  suspect  the 
personality  or  the  purposes  of  his  fare. 
Otherwise  our  friend  Jack  Venables  would 
have  been  undoubtedly  *'  spilt "  or  **  kilt," 


and  very  possibly  both,  in  place  of 
safely  delivered  at  his  destinatioo,  which 
was  the  comfortable  mansion  of  Mr.  Fitzp 
gerald,  Lord  Wrekin*s  confidential  agent. 
But  though  his  advent  was  anaonoQoced 
to  the  town,  sundry  telegrams  in  cipher 
had  preceded  him.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  who 
was  a  man  of  convictions  as  well  as  coor- 
age,  gave  his  guest  the  most  cordial  re- 
ception; but  as  time  was  precioos,  while 
conducting  him  to  the  supper-table*  he 
was  alreaay  explaining  what  had  been 
done. 

"  The  presses  of  the  Mercury^  —  that's 
our  moderate  ministerial  paper  —  have 
been  at  work,  and  the  address  you  for* 
warded  by  message  "  —  a  special  oaessen- 
ger  had  been  sent  on  with  letters,  twelve 
hours  in  advance  of  the  traveller  —  **  is  all 
ready  to  be  quietly  posted  up,  as  sood  as 
the  good  people  are  gone  to  bed.  Yon 
seem  to  have  used  the  cayenne-pepper 
castor  pretty  freely,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Vea* 
ables." 

"Too  freely,  I  fear,  for  your  cocafort, 
Mr.  Fitzgerald." 

**  Well,  so. far  as  that  goes,  my  foot  is 
set  down.  The  dice  were  cast  wheo  his 
lordship  decided  to  send  us  a  candidate, 
and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  stand  the 
hazard  of  the  die.  After  all,  I  don't  know 
that  it  greatly  signifies.  I  was  hardly  on 
a  bed  of  roses  before;  and  if  I  do  mul- 
tiply my  enemies,  it  scarcely  matters.  We 
Irish  agents  are  used  to  being  shot  at,  as 
the  eels  are  used  to  skinning.  But  with 
you,  who  are  less  in  the  habit  of  these 
political  amenities,  it  is  a  different  mat- 
ter." 

**  It  is  a  different  matter  indeed,'*  ex- 
claimed Jack,  suspending  bis  attack  on  a 
cold  sirloin.  *Mt  is  a  different  matter,  for 
you  will  be  left  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
animosities  I  provoke  for  a  day  or  two, 
under  the  protection  of  soldiers  and  police. 
On  my  word,  I  feel  like  a  cur  that  cuts  in 
to  snatch  a  bone,  and  whether  be  mootfas 
it  or  misses  it,  makes  a  bolt  with  bis  tail 
between  his  legs." 

**  Faith,  sir,  a  missile,  or  a  charge  of 
slugS|  may  reach  you  before  you  caa  get 
clear  away.  But  as  for  my  danger,  don't 
speak  of  it  again.  What  is  your  pleasure 
is  my  duty.  And  not  to  be  inhospitable, 
when  you  are  done  with  your  supper,  we 
must  decide  on  the  measures  with  which 
we  shall  open  the  campaign." 

Next  morning  the  electors  of  Ballyslat- 
tery were  rubbing  their  eyes,  and  trying 
to  clear  away  the  cobwebs  from  whiskey- 
sodden  brains.  Could  it  be  a  miraee  re- 
flected from  the  spirits   swallowea    the 
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night  before;  or  was  it  possible  that  a 
Conservative  or  *'a  bloody  and  brutal 
Whig"  —  practically  the  same  thing  — 
was  come  to  contest  the  borough  of  Bally- 
slattery?  There  were  blue  and  yellow 
posters  flaunting  from  each  wall  and  each 
street-corner ;  and  some  dirty  Saxon,  who 
dared  to  declare  himself  against  home 
rule,  was  tampering  with  the  freedom  of 
Irish  election. 

'*Sure  and  it*s  he  who  would  have  the 
bad  chance,  if  the  boys  were  to  come 
across  him,"  was  the  philosophical  senti- 
ment of  a  venerable  patriarch  who  had 
cheered  O'Connell  and  conspired  with 
Smith  O'Brien,  though  years  bad  cooled 
his  blood,  spite  of  perpetual  infusions  of 
poteen. 

"It's  Fitzgarald  that  the  boys  would  be 
daling  with,  — ^  to  his  sowl,"  remarked 
the  more  practically  minded  Dennis 
0*Dempsey,  landlord  of  the  Cat  and  the 
Bagpipes.  **  Its  Fitzgarald  that  is  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  and  by  the  powers——" 

When  Mr.  0*Dempsey,  remembering 
prudence,  wound  up  his  sentence  in  dumb 
show,  by  a  whistle  and  a  movement  of  his 
forefinger. 

These  two  significant  ejaculations  may 
give  an  idea  of  the  state  of  popular  feeling. 
The  mob  simply  swore  to  murder  their 
Saxon  invader,  and  to  take  measures  to 
picket  the  polling«stations  against  the 
votes  of  the  English  and  the  "thraitors." 
But  as  the  police  and  '*  the  army  "  were 
likely  to  make  counter-demonstrations, 
and  as  some  of  the  minority  of  the  re- 
spectable might  have  resolution  enough 
to  record  their  votes  under  cover  of  the 
bayonets  and  the  ballot,  the  cooler  heads 
among  the  seditious  met  to  hold  council 
together. 

**We  have  got  five  men  in  the  field 
among  us,"  said  the  worthy  Father  Den- 
nis, who  had  taken  Mr.  Blake  under  his 
especial  protection,  —  "we  have  got  five 
men  in  the  field  among  us ;  and,  all  allow- 
ances made,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  that  is 
two  too  many." 

"And  if  your  reverence  is  maning  me," 
retorted  Bodkin,  the  unbeliever,  ruffling 
up  his  plumes  like  a  game>cock  that  is 
challenged,  "you  wor  never  more  mis- 
taken, and  it  is  much  to  say,  than  when 
you  dramed  that  it  was  the  like  of  me 
would  be  thinking  of  withdrawing." 

As  for  Mr.  Regan,  as  XhtproUg^ oi  Mr. 
Parnell,  he  felt  confident  of  the  place  he 
was  competing  for,  and  had  already  dis- 
counted the  pay,  in  bright  visions  of  the 
imagination.  While  the  remaining  candi- 
dates, knowing  well  in  their  hearts  that 


they  had  no  chance,  determined  to  put 
spokes  in  the  wheels  of  their  enemies. 

The  council  was  composed  of  iht prud*' 
hommes  of  the  place;  it  embodied  all  the 
virtue  and  the  wisdom  of  local  patriotism^ 
And  the  upshot  of  their  proceedings  was 
embodied  in  a  resolution,  moved  by  Mr. 
O'Teague,  a  student  of  the  Cork  College, 
and  one  of  the  most  fervid  expositors  of 
the  advanced  ideas  of  Young  Ireland. 

"  As  this  Mr.  Venables  has  come  among 
us  —  and  may  the  divil  recaive  his  sowll 
—  as  if  be  wor  expectin'  that  we  would  be 
proud  and  happy  to  return  him,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  we  should  show  our  sensibil- 
ity to  his  poloiteness  by  giving  him  another 
competitor  to  compate  with.  It's  myself 
that  will  issue  an  address  to  the  free  and 
independent  electors,  and  now  he  will 
have  dwt  of  us  to  fight  with  in  place  of 
four." 

And  O'Teague  stuck  to  his  logical  de- 
termination. Strange  to  say,  he  gathered 
a  considerable  tail  of  supporters,  who  ap- 
plauded the  sagacious  atroke»of  patriotism 
to  the  echo.  If  Jack  Venables  had  paid 
him  —  and  his  enemies  swore  afterwards 
that  he  had  done  so  —  O'Teague  could 
not  have  more  effectually  played  into  his 
hands. 

The  nomination  day  was  a  great  day  in 
Ballyslattery.  The  population  had  been 
in  a  state  of  chronic  intoxication  for  a 
week  before;  but  the  spirits  had  boiled 
their  blood  without  sapping  their  physical 
energies.  The  authorities  had  made  for- 
midable preparations.  There  was  an  im- 
mense force  of  police,  mounted  and  on 
foot.  The  Mid-Lothian  Regiment  was 
strategically  distributed,  so  as  to  take  up 
commanding  positions  where  they  were 
free  to  act;  while  sundry  troops  of  the 
Lancers  formed  in  sections  of  equestrian 
statues  in  certain  open  spaces.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  the  back  streets  and  the 
tortuous  lanes  of  the  town  were  given 
over  to  gangs  of  the  "boys."  Bands  of 
sturdy  rustics,  drafted  from  the  country 
districts  for  the  occasion,  were  marshalled 
under  local  leaders  with  thtir  "slips  of 
blackthorns  "  in  their  fists.  The  amphibi- 
ous population  of  fishermen,  with  many 
seafaring  sympathizers,  had  come  ashore. 
Some  of  them  were  armed  with  cudgels  or 
boat-stretchers;  not  a  few  with  improvised 
pikes  or  with  cutlasses.  The  hobblede- 
hoys of  the  alleys  mustered  strong  in  their 
wake ;  while  behind  the  hobledehoys  came 
the  school-urchins,  with  their  pockets  or 
their  waistbands  so  many  small  arsenals 
of  stones,  and  skilled,  like  David,  in  sling- 
ing and  stone-throwing.    And  all  these 
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were  waiting  for  the  proceedings  to  begin, 
that  they  might  claim  their  due  shares  in 
the  ceremony. 

It  might  have  all  hcemed  very  natural 
to  a  native-born  Wexford  man ;  but  it 
struck  a  stranger  as  peculiar.  So,  per- 
haps, we  may  as  well  quote  a  passage  or 
two  from  the  Venables  correspondence ; 
for,  according  to  promise,  Jack  dashed  off 
hasty  despatches  each  night  to  his  friend 
Ralph  Leslie  as  well  as  to  Miss  Winstan- 
ley. 

The  latter  were  perhaps  the  more  confi- 
dential as  to  his  innermost  feelings;  but 
as  the  former  were  more  frank  as  to  the 
perils  which  he  faced,  we  shall  fall  back 
upon  them  in  preference. 

"Dear  Ralph,—  .  .  . 

**  You  have  never  been  cast  away  and 
shipwrecked  as  I  have  been.  Worse  luck 
for  you  and  me,  for  in  that  case  I  might 
have  spared  you  a  detailed  description  of 
the  nomination  scene.  You  have  never 
heard  the  wild  winds  howling  and  shriek- 
ing through  shrouds  and  stays,  while  the 
roaring  breakers  were  chafing  against  the 
shore  —  with,  by  the  by,  the  bellowing  of 
a  deck-load  of  maddened  cattle  thrown  in 
by  way  of  aggravation.  I  assure  you 
when  I  made  my  appearance  in  the  streets, 
before  the  hour  of  noon  the  day  before 
yesterday,  I  was  carried  back  in  the  spirit 
to  the  Kittiewake's  Neb.  The  proces- 
sion of  the  ministerialist  candidate  was 
very  like  a  tadpole  —  with  a  head,  little 
body,  and  a  great  deal  of  tail.  Fitzgerald 
and  a  few  staunch  gentlemen  and  people 
of  business  stood  by  me  like  men.  More 
credit  to  them,  for  I  fear  they  may  smart 
sorely  for  it.  Most  folks  who  had  any 
decent  excuses  sent  them  instead  of  com- 
ing. Small  blame  to  them.  We  were  pre- 
ceded, not  by  a  band,  but  by  a  strong  body 
of  police.  Mounted  policemen  mustered 
on  each  side  of  us;  and  another  small 
cohort  of  blue-coated  footmen  brought  up 
the  rear.  Each  open  space  was  occupied 
by  troops,  hemmed  in  by  mixed  mobs  of 
ruffians,  witK  their  Megxra-like  women 
and  their  squalling  brats. 

"  The  yelling,  hooting,  cursing,  the  cries 
of  grief  and  hate,  might  have  been  heard 
to  any  imaginable  distance.  Appius  Clau- 
dius, or  Warren  Hastings  under  the  blight- 
ing invective  of  Burke,  could  hardly  have 
shrunk  —  morally  —  more  pitiably  than  I 
did.  To  he  sure  there  were  occasional 
showers  of  stones,  coming  by  vay  of  dis- 
traction from  the  execrations  and  blas- 
phemies. But  I  was  braced  by  the  very 
audacity  of  the  abuse  and  assaults,  and 
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*  Richard  was  himself  again,*  when  I 
stood  forward  upon  the  platform.  It  was 
just  as  well,  for  even  Wirtz  or  Gustave 
Dor^  in  their  nightmares  of  inspiration 
could  hardly  conceive  more  fieodiike 
forms  than  those  before  which  we  foand 
ourselves.  My  opponents  snapped  and 
snarled  among  themselves ;  but  it  was  for 
me,  and  more  especially  for  poor  Fitzger- 
ald, they  reserved  the  most  venocooos 
atrocities  and  the  gnashing  of  their  teeth. 
**You  may  fancy  I  might  have  been 
stunned  and  muzzled.  Quite  the  contrary. 
You  have  no  idea  how  easy  it  is  being 
eloquent  under  such  circumstances.  Had 
I  routed  through  the  born  of  a  wild  bull 
on  the  platform,  the  sound  would  never 
have  reached  the  second  ranks  in  the 
crowd.  I  merely  moved  my  lips  and 
stooped  towards  the  reporter  at  my  elbow, 
ducking  occasionally  to  dodge  a  stone  or 
a  dead  cat.  The  reporter,  sitting  under 
an  umbrella  quilted  with  tin  plates,  pre- 
tended to  lend  an  ear,  and  made  fictitious 
play  with  his  pencil.  He  had  my  elo- 
quence cut  and  dry  in  his  pocket,  and  had 
already  telegraphed  it.  It  will  appear  at 
length  in  the  ministerial  journals  of  I>ab- 
lin,  and  will  be  strained  down  into  para* 
graphs  for  the  letter  to  the  London  press. 
...  I  understand  something  of  the  leeU 
ings  of  the  first  of  the  martyrs,  and  await 
anxiously  and  in  strict  seclusion  the  decla- 
ration of  the  poll.*' 

A  second  extract  from  a  letter  bearing 
date  two  days  subsequently :  — 

**It  was  pretty  warm  with  us,  as  jrou 
may  remember,  on  the  nomination ;  but 
the  fires  were  seven  times  heated  fo-  the 
declaration  of  the  poll.  When  yoa  saw 
by  telegram  that  I  had  snatched  a  scratch 
victory  by  three  votes,  you  may  have 
formed  a  conception  of  the  popular  recep- 
tion of  the  result.  But  in  this  Irish  ata>o* 
sphere  one  comes  to  be  acclimated  to 
blasphemies.  The  mixed  multitude  of 
savages  before  the  hustings  cast  all  self- 
control  to  the  winds.  Decently  dressed 
men,  farmers  in  frieze  coats,  and  shop- 
keepers in  broadcloth,  like  these  whose 
rags  were  skewered  on  to  them  bj  a  sin- 
gle pin,  seemed  to  be  alike  possessed  by 
legions  of  demons.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  muster  of  the  soldiers  and  the  police, 
they  would  have  joined  their  friends  on 
the  platform  with  a  rush,  and  torn  me 
and  my  handful  of  backers  into  ribbons. 
Still,  happily  for  us,  they  deemed  discre- 
tion the  better  part  of  valor;  and  it  is 
strange,  indeed,  that  the  Celts,  with  their 
personal  pluck,  should  lose   heart  in  a 
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crowd  like  so  many  curs  that  are  collared. 
To  be  sure,  after  a  time  of  howling,  they 
warmed  up  into  action,  and  a  corps  of 
rapscallions  made  an  aggressive  demon- 
stration. Police  and  soldiers  were  half 
paralyzed ;  for,  as  no  magistrate  had  cared 
to  read  the  Riot  Act,  they  did  not  choose 
to  use  carbines  and  revolvers.  Then  1 
remarked  the  beauty  of  the  weapons  of 
the  Lancers  as  comparatively  harmless 
arms  for  repressing  a  Hibernian  riot. 
The  men  charged  in  loose  formation  with 
the  lance;  their  assailants  took  refuge 
under  the  upturned  carts  and  handbarrows 
that  filled  the  marketplace.  They  were 
poked  and  thrust  at  good-humoredly 
enough,  considering  the  provocation  they 
had  offered  to  the  troopers  —  many  of 
whom  had  been  bruised  and  battered  by 
the  stones.  Then  —  will  you  believe  it? 
—  this  extraordinary  people,  who  had 
been  like  unchained  savages  only  the 
minute  before,  began  to  laugh  and  recover 
their  good-humor,  as  if  they  had  been 
pleasantly  tickled  by  the  points  of  the 
lances.  I  fancy  it  is  the  sort  of  fun  that 
conies  home  to  them ;  and  there  is  more 
delicacy  in  such  repartees  than  in  the 
blows  of  their  blackthorn  cudgels.  ,  .  . 
At  all  events,  I  come  back  to  you  the  mem- 
ber for  Ballyslattery;  and  assuredly  there 
was  no  corruption  to  unseat  me,  though 
there  may  have  been  something  approach- 
ing to  intimidation  on  the  other  side;  and 
as  1  have  not  the  faintest  prospect  of  re- 
election, no  possible  pressure  from  my 
coDstituents  can  influence  my  Parliament- 
ary  action.  I  am  only  sorry  for  poor 
Fitzgerald,  who  has  stood  by  me  like  a 
brick.  But  what  can  I,  or  what,  indeed, 
can  Lord  Wrekin,  do  for  him,  unless  his 
lordship  gave  him  his  dismissal  with  a 
pension  ?  and  then  he  would  never  consent 
to  expatriate  himself.  Neither  you  nor  I 
had  any  idea,  my  dear  Ralph,  of  what  the 
men  roust  resign  themselves  to  who  stand 
io  the  breach  between  the  English  garri- 
son and  the  disloyalists  who  beleaguer  it." 

Jack  hurried  back  to  town,  bearing  his 
blushing  honors,  as  well  as  sundry  bruises 
he  had  received  in  the  flying  storms  of 
stones.  He  took  his  departure  by  a  late 
train  on  the  very  day  of  the  declaration  of 
the  poll.  He  was  loath  to  seem  to  leave 
Fitzgerald  in  the  lurch;  but  that  gentle- 
roan  sensibly  pointed  out  that  his  going 
might  possibly  allay  popular  excitement, 
while  his  remaining  would  certainly  ex- 
cite it  to  madness.  So  our  triumphant 
young  friend  was  escorted  to  the  train  by 
a  serried  phalanx  of  police  and  a  couple 
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of  squadrons  of  cavalry.  "Had  I  been 
the  pope  or  the  sultan,  they  could  not 
have  treated  me  with  greater  distinction," 
he  remarked,  as,  following  portmanteau 
and  hand-bag,  he  passed  between  the 
triple  ranks  of  the  gallant  .Mid-Lothian 
men,  drawn  up  to  right  and  left  before 
the  station.  And  even  higher  honors 
were  in  store  for  him,  as  he  learned  later. 
That  night  his  constituents,  with  the  non* 
electors,  rose  almost  en  masse  to  burn 
their  new  member  in  effigy;  and  on  the 
following  Sunday  he  was  solemnly  cursed 
with  book,  bell,  and  candle,  from  half  the 
altars  io  the  diocese  of  Ballyslattery. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
STARTLING  INTELLIGENCE  FROM  SANGA. 

The  managing  director  or  resident  of 
the  Sumatra  Company  at  Sanga  had,  on 
the  whole,  a  pleasant  voyage  to  Penang. 
He  had  started  in  considerable  ignorance 
of  the  territory  he  was  sent  to  administer, 
though  he  knew  a  good  deal  about  the 
trade  he  was  to  direct.  But  his  company 
had  furnished  him  with  «mple  materials 
to  study,  and  these  he  had  supplemented 
by  a  travelling  library,  which  was  well 
selected,  if  small.  Reading  early  and 
late,  and  in  his  perpetual  intervals  of 
leisure,  he  had  primed  himself  as  to  the 
facts  that  concerned  him;  and  he  com- 
municated the  information  he  acquired  to 
his  daughter,  who  was  naturally  curious 
as  to  the  future  to  which  they  had  hope- 
fully committed  themselves. 

I  have  no  idea  of  boring  my  readers 
with  the  facts,  the  fallacies,  and  the  sta- 
tistics to  which  Grace,  like  Desdemona, 
seriously  inclined  her  ear.  Briefly,  the 
broad  district  of  Sanga  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  company  by  the  sultan  of 
Sarambang.  Sarambang  is  a  wild  state 
in  Sumatra,  lying  nearly  opposite  to  Pe- 
rak,  in  the  Malay  Peninsula.  To  the 
north  and  west  is  the  independent  state 
of  Achin ;  to  the  south  and  the  east  are 
the  lands  of  sundry  savage  races  under 
the  shadowy  suzerainty  of  the  kingdom  of 
Holland.  According  to  a  Malay  proverb, 
which  we  venture  to  translate  freely  into 
our  vernacular,  Kulong  Hassim,  sultan  of 
Sarambang,  found  himself  between  the 
devil  and  the  deep  sea.  The  pirate  fleets 
of  the'Achinese  were  ravaging  his  coasts, 
carrying  women  and  children  into  captiv- 
ity. Not  that  there  was  a  pin  to  choose 
between  the  Achinese  and  the  Saram* 
bangese ;  but  his  people,  being  the  weaker, 
were  being  pushed  to  the  wall.  While, 
on  the  other  hand,  being  cute,  he  shrewdly 
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suspected  that  it  might  occur  to  the  Dutch 
to  champion  his  cause,  whether  he  would 
or  not.  In  which  case,  whoever  might 
swallow  the  oyster,  it  was  pretty  sure  he 
would  be  left  with  nothing  but  the  shells. 
In  those  circumstances,  he  had  listened 
willingly  to  an  English  adventurer,  who 
had  come  to  Sarambang  ostensibly  for 
shooting.  His  district  of  Sanga  lay  re- 
mote to  the  south,  and  its  shores  were 
being  perpetually  swept  by  descents  of 
piratical  Dyaks.  He  must  either  def/end 
it  or  give  it  up.  As  he  could  not  do  the 
former,  he  decided  on  the  latter,  more 
especially  as  Colonel  Chamberlain  made 
him  a  tempting  offer.  The  sultan  practi- 
cally sold  an  indefinite  life  rent  of  a  dis- 
trict geographically  defined  by  certain 
rivers,  and  carrying  a  scattered  popula- 
tion of  over  one  hundred  thousand  souls. 
The  stipulated  price  was  a  trifle  of  money 
down,  with  a  moderate  royalty  on  all  the 
profits  which  the  English  settlers  might 
realize.  Chamberlain's  bargain  was  spec- 
ulative but  good;  nor  was  the  bargain  by 
any  means  bad  for  the  sultan.  Anything 
he  might  subsequently  make  of  the  con- 
tract was  so  much  clear  gain;  and  the 
politic  Chamberlain  had  really  made  him 
a  sleeping  partner,  with  a  heavy  stake  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  foreign  settlers.  If 
Kulong  Hassim  could  do  little  to  help 
them,  at  all  events  he  would  show  them 
something  more  than  a  benevolent  neu- 
trality. Colonel  Chamberlain  brought  bis 
concession  to  London,  where  he  finally 
came  to  terms  about  it  with  Sir  Stamford 
Scraper.  The  hopes  he  flashed  before 
the  eyes  of  the  promoter  were  dazzling; 
for  he  spoke  of  coal  fields  and  the  pre- 
cious metals,  and  unlimited  crops  of 
spices,  sugar,  cofiEee,  and  cotton.  What 
with  his  plausibility,  what  with  the  speci- 
mens he  showed,  what  with  reference  to 
geographical  authorities,  and  to  travellers 
who  had  written  of  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
he  had  little  difficulty  in  making  his  bar- 
gain with  Sir  Stamford;  the  rather  that 
he  took  the  money  he  stipulated  for  in 
paid-up  shares,  making  it  a  sine  qua  non 
that  he  was  to  be  appointed  managing 
director.  I  may  say  at  once  that  I  should 
hardly  call  Chamberlain  an  enthusiast; 
since  there  could  be  no  question  as  to  the 
intrinsic  value  of  his  concession.  The 
doubt  was,  whether  the  English  company 
could  exploiter  it,  owing  to  the  unsettled 
condition  of  those  seas  and  their  coasts. 
However,  there  was  a  precedent  in  Rajah 
Brooke's  success  at  Sarawak.  There  was 
good  fighting  material  among  the  Malays 
within  the  bounds  of  Sanga,  who  would 
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rejoice  in  the  security  from  aggression 
that  might  be  given  by  a  strong  govern- 
ment ;  and  on  that  Colonel  Chamberlain 
pinned  his  faith.  Though  more  of  a  sports- 
man and  speculator  than  an  administrator, 
he  had  discharged  his  unfamiliar  respon- 
sibilities fairly  well.  He  had  founded  the 
settlement  of  Sanga  on  the  Sanga  River, 
and  fortified  it  with  stockades ;  he  bad  im- 
ported a  few  skilled  European  artisans, 
one  or  two  capable  clerks  to  keep  his  ac- 
counts, and  sundry  respectable  Doo-com- 
missioned  officers  to  drill  his  coffee-col- 
ored levies.  He  had  begun  to  opeo  op 
and  develop  his  resources ;  he  had  foogbt 
sundry  piratical  fleets,  and  succeeded  io 
beating  them  off;  he  had  been  habituat- 
ing his  Malay  subjects  to  the  pleasures 
of  working  for  regular  pay;  and  he  bad 
seen  a  steamer  —  the  Sir  Stamford  Scra- 
per—  sent  out  to  him,  which  might  ply 
between  the  settlement  and  Pebang  or 
other  ports.  Finall}*,  the  unlucky  ChaiD- 
berlain  had  caught  a  fever  and  died,  in 
the  nick  of  time  for  any  interest  in  my 
story,  just  as  Glenconan  with  his  fortunes 
seemed  to  have  been  cast  hopelessly 
adrift. 

So  Glenconan  and  his  daughter  had  had 
an  agreeable  passage  and  they  bad  tran- 
shipped themselves  at  Penang  to  the  Sir 
Stamford  Scraper,  which  bad  come  thith- 
er by  appointment  to  meet  the  resident. 

The  curtain  that  dropped  on  Grace 
falling  back  in  a  faint  on  the  deck  of 
the  Fire  King  in  the  fogs  from  the  Es- 
sex marshes,  rises  on  her  as  she  is  ap- 
proaching Sanga  and  the  shores  of  the 
promised  land.  The  rise  of  the  curtain 
was  the  literal  fact,  for  there  is  little  differ- 
ence between  fog  and  fog,  whether  it 
hangs  on  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Thaaies 
or  over  the  mangrove  swamps  of  Sumatra. 
But  what  suddenness  in  the  difference 
when  the  southern  sun  breaks  outl  It  is 
the  broad  blaze  of  the  balefire  on  some 
Border  height,  to  the  flickering  of  a  tar- 
thing  candle  in  a  cellar  in  the  Seven  Dials. 
Let  Miss  Grace  tell  her  own  story,  as  Mr. 
Venables  has  done.  I  quote  from  a  five- 
sheet  letter  to  Miss  Winstanley. 

"  It  was  with  a  sinking  and  a  saddeota^ 
of  the  heart  I  came  on  deck  a  little  after 
dawn.  Creeping,  clinging  vapors  envel- 
oped everything,  weighing  down  the  black 
smoke  from  the  funnel  of  the  steamer.  It 
was  a  dimness  that  might  be  felt  aod  al- 
most tasted,  for  it  came  with  the  breath  ct 
mud  and  malaria  and  decaying  \'egetable 
matters.  Shall  I  say,  that  when  the  stew- 
ard threw  a  little  glass  of  cognac  into  the 
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cofiEee,  I  swallowed  it  as  I  have  smelled 
a  scent-bottle  io  a  crowded  church  ? 

**TheD,  of  a  sudden,  the  grey  vapors 
be^an  to  thin,  wreathing  themselves  round 
the  masts  and  the  yards,  and  coming  down 
on  our  heads  in  a  drizzle ;  while  away  to 
the  eastward  was  a  flashing  of  rosy  lights, 
like  the  flashes  of  the  aurora  borealis 
through  the  grimmest  of  wintry  skies. 
Almost  before  I  could  rub  my  eyes  over 
the  phenomenon,  the  rosy  reflections  that 
had  been  radiating  like  revolving  lights 
had  widened  into  one  deep,  broad  blaze  of 
crimson.  The  sun  of  the  tropics  had 
broken  out  in  his  strength,  and  the  mists 
melted  away  or  evaporated  as  by  enchant- 
ment. The  mouth  of  the  Sanga  River  lay 
before  us,  with  the  surf  breaking  over  the 
troubled  bar;  and  the  smooth,  heaving 
swell  of  the  black  channels,  lying  between 
the  surge  of  the  snowdrifts.  To  right 
and  left  were  the  thickets  of  mangroves, 
casting  their  gloomy  shadows  over  sand- 
banks and  mud-flats.  But  behind  were 
the  copses  of  feathery  palms,  and  the 
clusters  of  the  graceful  bamboo  columns, 
bending  beneath  the  burdens  of  their 
glossy  coronets  of  leaves.  While  behind 
all,  and  io  the  distance,  was  the  wooded 
amphitheatre  of  mountains,  their  heads 
and  shoulders  rising  in  volcanic  naked- 
ness out  of  the  flowing  draperies  of  the 
forests  that  fell  from  their  stony  girdles 
in  folds  of  green.  I  cannot  help  being 
romantic  and  poetical,  my  dear  Julia,  for 
never  surely  did  mortal  maiden  look  on  a 
more  glorious  panorama. 

*'  But  to  come  back  to  the  prosaic  from 
the  poetical,  a  steam-launch  was  puffing 
and  wheezing  alongside,  in  place  of  one 
of  those  most  picturesque  prahus,  which 
seem  to  embody  the  very  melody  of  mo- 
tion. Perhaps  we  crossed  the  bar  all  the 
more  easily,  and  we  steamed  up  the  slug- 
gish stream  very  comfortably.  To  adopt 
a  simile  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's,  it  was  like 
threading  an  interminable  aisle,  under  the 
leafy  roof  of  one  of  the  grandest  of  natu- 
ral cathedrals.  Long  rows  and  groups  of 
graceful  columns  shot  up  on  either  bank 
—  the  stems  of  trees  that  were  absolutely 
branchless  to  the  height  of  eighty  or  one 
hundred  feet.  Then  indeed  in  their  exu- 
berance they  made  up  for  lost  time,  inter- 
lacing themselves  in  impenetrable  arches 
of  foliage,  the  light  filtering  through  at  in- 
tervals, as  from  a  roof  in  disrepair,  and 
falling  in  light  shreds  and  patches  on  the 
black  surface  of  the  stream.  But  the  si- 
lence of  that  tropical  forest  was  death- 
like. There  might  have  been  beasts  or 
birds:   1   saw  not  a  single  one,  except 


here  and  there  a  solitary  stork  that  went 
floating  skywards  from  his  fishing-ground. 
There  were  butterflies  indeed,  fluttering 
over  the  launch's  deck,  though  bats  or 
moths  might  have  seemed  more  appropri- 
ate to  that  twilight.  Now  and  again  we 
met  one  of  the  Malay  boats,  the  rowers 
crooning  a  melancholy  song,  as  they  bent 
mechanically  to  the  oars.  And  once  there 
came  a  scream  out  of  the  depths  of  the 
forest,  that  jarred  my  overstrung  nerves, 
so  that  I  almost  felt  inclined  to  re-echo 
it;  so  you  may  imagine  how  far  gone  I 
must  have  been  in  my  romance.  They 
said  it  was  some  hapless  fruit-eating  ani- 
mal being  crunched  in  the  jaws  of  some 
beast  of  prey.  Anyhow,  I  felt  as  if  the 
darkness  had  entered  into  my  soul ;  as  if 
I  had  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in 
a  tropical  dungeon.  Nor  could  I  help 
clutching  my  father's  hand,  though  even 
then  I  was  ashamed  of  myself,  when  he 
soothed  my  terrors  instead  of  laughing  at 
them. 

**  *  Wait  and  be  patient,  Grace,*  was  all 
he  said ;  and  if  I  tried  to  follow  the  ad- 
vice, I  was  soon  rewarded. 

*' You  cannot  imagine  what  a  delightful 
home  is  ours.  The  architecture  would  as- 
tonish you  in  England,  but  it  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  climate.  Conjure  up  your 
fancies  of  a  big  bungalow  in  the  most 
graceful  harmonies  of  subdued  coloring, 
with  everything,  both  within  and  without, 
that  is  most  coquettish.  It  is  the  glorifi- 
cation of  the  useful  and  ornamental  bam- 
boo, which,  as  schoolbooks  would  say,  is 
pretty  much  to  the  Malay  what  the  camel 
is  to  the  Arab,  or  the  reindeer  to  the 
Laplander.  The  walls  are  of  double 
bamboo  stems,  interlaced  and  interwoven 
by  bamboo  cordage.  The  partitions  and 
the  hangings  of  the  rooms  are  of  bamboo 
matting.  Mats  of  the  softest  bamboo 
fibre  cover  the  bamboo  floors.  And  the 
open  roof  above  the  bamboo  rafters  is  of 
shingles  cut  from  the  bamboo  stems. 
Finally,  my  father  smokes  a  pipe  of  bam- 
boo; the  water-pitcher  in  the  pantry,  and 
—  for  aught  1  know  —  the  pots  and  pans 
in  the  kitchen,  are  made  of  plugged  joints 
of  the  bamboo ;  and  the  beds  and  chairs 
in  the  broad  verandahs,  where  we  sleep 
and  shelter  through  the  day  from  the  sun- 
shine, are  of  that  everlasting  bamboo,  like 
all  the  rest. 

**  As  for  the  Malays,  I  like,  nay,  I  love 
them.  Every  man  is  a  gentleman,  as 
every  woman  is  a  lady. 

^*  I  forgot  to  mention,  by  the  way,  that 
there  are  a  few  thorns  among  the  roses. 
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When  I  light  the  lamps,  and  draw  the 
mats  aside  before  the  windows  of  a  night, 
to  look  out  on  the  glorious  heavens,  that 
are  studded  with  constellations  as  thickly 
as  any  duchesses  stomacher  with  the  fam- 
ily diamonds  at  a  drawing-room,  1  am 
smothered  in  a  plague  of  most  magnificent 
moths,  that  extinguish  the  lights  in  a  gen* 
era]  incremation.  I  shook  a  scorpion  the 
other  morning  out  of  my  slipper;  happily 
I  was  drowsy,  and  the  slipper  slipped 
through  my  fingers,  otherwise  the  scorpion 
must  certainly  have  stung  me.  He  was 
caught  and  crushed,  which  is  more  than  I 
can  say  for  a  huge  hairy  spider,  standing 
about  half  a  hand  high  at  the  shoulder, 
and  casting  a  ghastly  shadow  of  a  foot  or 
so  behind  him.  While  I  stood  still  and 
screamed,  he  made  ofiE  to  his  hole,  and 
ever  since  I  have  been  expecting  his  re- 
appearance. Then  there  is  a  snake  in  the 
thatch  just  above  my  pillow;  I  can  hear 
him  rustling  there  in  the  watches  of  the 
night.  He  is  supposed  to  be  venomous ; 
but  the  servants  say  there  is  no  danger, 
so  long  as  there  are  plenty  of  rats  and 
mice.  And  rats  and  mice  run  about  in 
such  abundance,  that  even  papa  is  not 
uneasy;  and  thinks  it  better  the  snake 
should  not  be  disturbed,  on  account  of  the 
sentiment  or  religious,  principles  of  the 
natives  —  I  am  not  quite  sure  which. 
Nevertheless  it  is  a  delightful  country; 
and  if  you  only  saw  the  flowers  in  our 
garden  —  flowers  growing  wild,  for  there 
are  few  under  the  shade  of  the  forests  — 
you  would  be  content  to  put  up  with  the 
snakes,  and  even  compound  for  the  spi- 
ders." 

In  fact.  Miss  Moray  saw  most  things 
through  rose-colored  glasses  in  the  mean 
time,  and  so  far  her  letters  were  doubly 
welcome  to  her  friends  at  home. 

Those  from  Moray  were  likewise  satis- 
factory on  the  whole,  though  written  rather 
in  pen  and  ink  than  in  rose  tints.  He 
knew  the  tropics  so  well,  that  they  had  no 
longer  power  to  interest  him;  and  he 
judged  the  situation  in  Sumatra  like  a  man 
of  business.  So  far  as  he  saw,  the  settle- 
ment was  nearly  as  rich  in  resources  as  it 
had  been  represented,  but  much  remained 
to  be  done  before  the  company  could 
reckon  upon  dividends  as  on  the  three  per 
cents.  He  did  every  justice  to  the  energy 
and  abilities  of  his  predecessor ;  but  since 
the  death  of  Colonel  Chamberlain,  Sanga 
had  been  unsettled  and  retrograding.  The 
Dutch  had  been  making  overtures  to  the 
sultan  of  Sarambang ;  so  far  as  he  could 
learn,  the  sultan  stood  firm ;  but  intrigues 


had  been  fomented  at  the  coart,  and  it 
was  rumored  that  emissaries  of  the  disaf- 
fected had  been  already  stirring  up  sedi- 
tion in  the  settlement.  He  apprehended 
no  serious  consequences,  as  the  Dutcii« 
having  no  shadow  of  a  legal  claim,  were 
not  likely  openly  to  show  their  game ;  and 
agitators  who  fell  into  his  hands  would  be 
summarily  dealt  with.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  company  might  count  oo  his  being 
upon  his  guard,  and  he  hoped  to  send 
them  more  reassuring  intelligence  very 
speedily. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  those  de- 
spatches, worded  as  they  were,  made  Les- 
lie more  eager  than  ever  to  join  his  uncle. 
There  was  madness  in  the  thought  of 
Grace  io  those  Malay  jungles,  exposed  to 
the  chance  of  intrigue  and  savage  warfare, 
and  leaning  in  her  isolation  oo  the  single 
Hfe  of  a  man  whose  duties  must  necessa- 
rily expose  him  to  danger.  Yet  leaving 
England  was  out  of  the  question,  so  long 
as  his  mother  hung  t>etween  life  and  death. 
Mrs.  Leslie  had  been  making  encouraging 
progress,  it  was  true ;  but  any  cause  ot 
anxiety  might  have  the  most  serious  coo- 
sequences. 

That  knot  was  cut  when  he  least  ex- 
pected it.  He  had  left  his  mother  fairly 
strong  and  in  unusually  good  spirits,  for 
one  of  his  flying  trips  to  the  south.  Two 
days  afterwards  a  letter  reached  him,  to 
say  that  all  was  over.  The  event  had 
been  so  sudden,  from  an  a£Eectioo  of  the 
heart,  that  on  this  occasion  there  was  do 
need  to  shock  him  by  telegraphing. 
Ralph  had  hurried  home  to  superintend 
the  arrangements  for  the  funeral;  and 
morbidly  self-reproachful  for  his  undutiful 
impatience  to  be  away,  he  had  been  smart- 
ing under  a  double  sense  of  suffering. 
He  had  seen  his  mother  laid  in  her  grave; 
he  had  sent  away  his  friends ;  he  had 
dined  tiiod  iiie  with  the  relative  who  had 
nursed  Mrs.  Leslie  through  her  illness; 
and  then  had  withdrawn  to  the  solitude  ot 
his  own  room  to  pass  a  melancholy  even- 
ing. A  pile  of  unopened  papers  lay  upon 
a  table ;  he  opened  the  one  that  first  came 
to  hand,  in  sheer  distraction  of  spirits. 
It  chanced  to  be  a  London  evening  jour* 
nal,  and  he  ran  his  eye  uncoocemedly 
down  the  middle  pages.  His  eye  was 
caught  by  a  telegram,  headed  **  Penang,'* 
and  dated  a  couple  of  days  before.  It  was 
brief  enough  and  bitter  enough:  — 

'*  There  are  rumors,  which,  however, 
want  confirmation,  of  an  attack  by  the 
independent  and  piratical  tribes  on  the 
settlement  of  the  Sumatra  Company  it 
Sanga.     It  is  said  that  the  managing  di- 
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rector  has  been  killed,  and  the  settlement 
carried  by  storm.  As  the  company's 
steamer  has  been  sent  hither  for  repairs, 
we  may  have  no  certain  intellicrence  for 
some  weeks.  Meantime,  we  may  repeat 
that  the  intelligence  must  be  received  with 
caution.** 

There  was  nothinor  that  Ralph  had 
studied  more  regularly  of  late  than  the 
time-tables  of  the  P.  &.  O.  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company.  He  never  knew  when  a 
piece  of  knowledge  might  be  of  use. 
*'  Thank  God  !  "  he  ejaculated,  *'if  I  start 
to- morrow  morning,  I  can  catch  the  next 
packet  for  the  Straits  from  Brindisi.*' 


From  The  Arsosy. 
TWO  WOMEN  OF  LETTERS  OF  THE  LAST 

CENTURY. 

The  one  notable  feature  of  that  most 
barren  of  all  epochs  in  English  literature, 
the  last  three  decades  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  the  rise  of  female  talent. 
Woman  for  the  first  time  became  a  power 
in  literature.  Now  and  again  lady  au- 
thors had  appeared,  but  they  had  been 
regarded  only  as  curious  phenomena,  and 
their  influence  had  been  for  evil  rather 
than  good.  Joanna  Baillie,  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld,  Fanny  Burney,  and  Hannah  More 
were  the  mothers  of  that  long  line  of 
writers  who  have  done  so  much  to  purify 
the  tone  of  our  literature. 

Probably  these  early  authoresses  were 
indebted  for  much  of  their  success  to  the 
novelty  of  the  thing.  It  was  considered 
so  astonishingly  clever  in  a  woman  to 
write  a  book,  and  people  read  it  as  they 
would  have  gone  to  see  some  wonderful 
production  of  nature.  Again,  the  style 
was  fresh,  and  social  and  moral  objects 
and  questions  were  regarded  from  a  new 
point  of  view.  Otherwise  it  would  be 
difficult  to  account  for  the  avidity  with 
which  the  public  bought  works  that  would 
DOW  fall  stillborn  from  the  press  —  even  if 
they  could  find  a  publisher  so  recklessly 
venturesome  as  to  stand  sponsor  to  them. 
Devoid  as  these  lives  are  of  romance  and 
incident,  they  are  interesting  as  pictures 
of  manners  and  conditions  of  life  which 
have  passed  away ;  and  they  are  instruc- 
tive as  pictures  of  calm,  well-regulated 
minds,  pursuing  an  even  course  of  useful- 
ness and  tranquil  enjoyment,  knowing 
little  or  nothing  of  the  feverish  impulses 
and  unrest  which  harass  the  humanity  of 
these  last  years  of  our  century.  The 
present  article  proposes  briefly  to  relate 


the  story  of  two  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  these,  Hannah  More  and  Joanna  Baillie. 

To  begin. 

Hannah  More  was  born  at  Stapleton,  a 
Gloucestershire  village,  near  Bristol,  in 
the  year  1745.  Her  father,  who  was  a 
schoolmaster,  died  while  she  was  still  very 
young,  leaving  behind  a  widow  and  five 
girls  —  the  youngest  of  whom  was  only 
two  years  old  —  with  little  or  no  provis- 
ion. Of  the  mother  we  hear  but  little, 
but  there  was  plenty  of  energy  among  the 
girls;  as  an  instance,  the  elder  used  to 
walk  daily  to  Bristol  and  back  to  learn 
French,  and  then  return  and  teach  it  to 
her  sisters.  Hannah,  who  was  the  fourth 
daughter,  seems  to  have  received  little 
regular  education,  but  her  diligence  and 
love  of  study  more  than  made  up  for  such 
deficiencies.  From  a  French  officer,  a 
prisoner  on  parole,  who  lodged  with  them, 
she  perfected  her  knowledge  of  that  lan- 
guage, taught  herself  Italian,  and  read 
indefatigably. 

Years  afterwards  one  of  the  sisters  de* 
scribed  this  period  of  their  lives  to  Dr. 
Johnson  in  a  very  lively  and  graphic  man- 
ner. **  With  the  same  ease,  familiarity, 
and  confidence  we  should  have  done  had 
only  our  own  dear  Dr.  Stonehouse  *  been 
present,  we  entered  upon  the  history  of 
our  birth,  parentage,  and  education,  show- 
ing how  we  were  born  with  more  desires 
than  guineas,  and  how,  as  years  increased 
our  appetites,  the  cupboard  at  home  began 
to  grow  too  small  to  gratify  them;  and 
how,  with  a  bottle  of  water,  a  bed,  and  a 
blanket,  we  set  out  to  seek  our  fortunes  ; 
and  how  we  found  a  great  house  with 
nothing  in  it ;  and  how  it  was  likely  to 
remain  so  till,  looking  into  our  knowledge 
boxes,  we  happened  to  find  a  little  learn- 
ing, a  good  thing  when  land  is  gone,  or 
rather  none ;  and  so  at  last,  by  giving  a 
little  of  this  learning  to  those  who  had 
less,  we  got  a  good  store  of  gold  in  re- 
turn." In  other  words,  the  orphan  sisters 
opened  a  school. 

Before  Hannah  arrived  at  her  seven- 
teenth birthday  she  had  composed  a  sa- 
cred drama,  "The  Search  for  Happiness," 
for  the  use  of  her  pupils.  Such  exercises 
for  young  ladies  were  common  in  those 
days,  and  had  been  from  the  time  that 
Racine  wrote  "Esther"  and  "Athalie" 
for  Madame  de  Maintenon's  pupils  at 
St.  Cyr.  The  little  piece  was  published, 
and  this  first  juvenile  effort  actually  ran 
through  three  editions. 

*  Sir  Tames  Stonehouse,  a  celebrated  physician,  who 
bad  settled  at  Bristol,  a  great  patron  of  the  Mores. 
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And  now  the  Misses  More's  school 
became  so  famous,  and  was  so  largely 
patroaized,  that  they  were  enabled  to  re- 
move it  to  more  spacious  quarters,  in 
Rack  Street,  Bristol. 

The  next  year  Hannah  produced  a  trans- 
lation of  Metastasio's  **AttiIio  Regolo," 
which  she  called  **The  Inflexible  Captive," 
and  which  was  acted  at  the  Theatres  Royal, 
Bath  and  Exeter,  with  some  success. 

Here  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  re- 
late the  one  sentimental  episode  of  our 
heroine's  life. 

A  rich  gentleman,  named  Turner,  fell 
in  love  with  the  bright,  vivacious,  clever 
girl,  and  although  he  was  some  forty  years 
her  senior,  she  accepted  the  offer  of  his 
hand  and  heart.  The  day  was  named, 
the  wedding  trousseau  prepared,  when, 
for  some  inexplicable  reason,  the  bride- 
groom desired  that  the  happy  event  might 
be  put  off.  Again  a  time  was  fixed,  and 
agafn  the  gentleman  found  a  cause  to  de- 
fer it.  Hannah's  friends  now  interposed, 
and  the  match,  after  some  further  delay, 
was  finally  broken  off.  Mr.  Turner  pro- 
posed to  compensate  the  young  lady  for 
her  expense  and  disappointment  by  an 
annuity,  and  strange  as  it  appears,  she 
was  ultimately  prevailed  upon  to  accept 
this  compromise.  He  seems  to  have  al- 
ways held  her  in  affectionate  remem- 
brance, for  at  his  death,  many  years 
afterwards,  he  bequeathed  her  a  legacy  of 
a  thousand  pounds. 

In  1774  she  paid  her  first  visit  to  Lon- 
don. Literary  reputations  were  easily 
made  in  those  days,  for  upon  the  strength 
of  the  two  novels  just  named  and  a  vol- 
ume of  poems,  Miss  More  gained  admit- 
tance to  the  first  literary  coterie  in  the 
metropolis,  and  was  there  received  with 
much  effusiveness  by  such  men  as  Rey- 
nolds, Burke,  Garrick,  and  even  Johnson. 
For  Garrick  she  conceived  a  most  enthu- 
siastic friendship.  Some  of  the  most 
striking  descriptions  of  his  performances 
may  be  found  in  her  letters,  and  be  petted 
and  flattered  her  as  he  did  all  who  paid 
tribute  to  his  genius.  A  poem  entitled 
"Sir  Eldred  of  the  Bower,"  written  in 
imitation  of  the  old  ballads  which  Dr. 
Percy  in  his  "  Reliques  "  had  brought  into 
fashion,  still  further  increased  her  fame, 
and  rendered  her  quite  a  lioness  in  soci- 
ety. Johnson  was  in  raptures  with  her. 
*'  If,"  writes  hersister,  "a  wedding  should 
take  place  before  our  return,  don't  be  sur- 
prised, between  the  mother  of  Sir  Eldred, 
and  the  father  of  my  much-loved  Irene.* 

*  The  heroine  of  Johnson's  tragedy  of  that  name. 


Nay,  Mrs.  Montagu  says  if  tender  words 
are  the  precursors  of  connubial  en^ge- 
ments,  we  may  expect  great  things,  for 
it  is  nothing  but  *  child,'  Mittle  iooV 
Move,' and  'dearest.'  If  Hannah's  head 
stands  proof  against  all  the  adulation  and 
k'ndness  of  the  great  folks  here,  wbv, 
then,  I  will  venture  to  say  nothing  of  this 
kind  will  meet  her  hereafter." 

Her  fame  was  prodigiouslv  increased  by 
the  production  of  her  tragedy  of  '*  Percy." 
written  under  the  supervision  of  Garrick 
himself,  produced  at  Covent  Garden  in 
1777,  and  played  seventeen  nights — a 
great  run  in  those  days  —  to  crowded 
houses.  Lord  Lyttelton  went  six  or  seven 
times;  Mrs.  Boscawen, a  noted  dilettante, 
sent  her  a  laurel  crown  ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  whose  ancestor  she  bad 
painted  in  such  heroic  colors,  sent  her  a 
handsome  pecuniary  present. 

**  Mr.  Garrick's  study,  Adelpht,  ten  at 
night,"  —  she  writes  to  her  sister  describ- 
ing the  first  performance:  **  He  biaiself 
puts  the  pen  in  my  hand,  and  bids  me  say 
that  all  is  just  as  it  should  be.  Nothing 
was  more  warmly  received.  I  went  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrick,  sat  in  Mrs.  Harris's 
box,  in  a  snug,  dark  corner,  and  behaved 
very  well,  that  is  very  quietly.  The  pro- 
logue and  episode  were  received  with 
bursts  of  applause  —  so  indeed  was  the 
whole  —  as  much  beyond  my  expectation 
as  my  deserts.  Mr.  Garrick's  kindness 
has  been  unceasing." 

Full  of  pleasant  pictures  of  kind,  dear, 
genial,  good-hearted  David  Garrick  axe 
her  letters.  How  they  made  much  bar- 
gaining over  the  aforesaid  prologue,  which 
he  wrote  for  her;  how  be  told  hef  that 
Dryden  got  handsome  sums  for  those 
effusions,  but  as  he»  Garrick,  was  a  richer 
man,  he  would  be  content  with  a  good 
supper  and  a  bottle  of  claret;  how  she 
declared  she  could  not  go  beyond  a  steak 
and  a  pot  of  porter;  and  how  the  matter 
finally  settled  down  into  a  supper  of  bread 
and  honey. 

Four  thousand  copies  of  the  new  trag- 
edy were  sold  in  a  fortnight,  and  the  au- 
thoress realized  about  j£6oo.  It  kept  the 
stage  for  many  years,  and  Alwina,  the 
heroine,  was  a  favorite  part  of  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons.  But  the  play  has  long  since  be- 
come obsolete;  it  is  essentially  of  the 
dramatic  school  of  the  eighteenth  century: 
though  not  destitute  of  tenderness  and 
power  it  is  long-winded,  declamatory,  and 
deficient  in  the  first  essentials  ol  the  dra- 
ma, action  and  situation. 

The  next  year,  still  under  the  tuition  ol 
her  friend,  she  produced  a  second  trage* 
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dy,  ••  The  Fatal  Falsehood,"  but  it  did 
not  attain  the  success  of "  Percy."  Every 
trifle  that  now  came  from  her  pen  was 
eagerly  cauu;ht  up;  as  an  instance, an  ode 
upon  Garrick's  dog.  Dragon,  after  a  large 
circulation  in  manuscript,  was  printed, 
and  a  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  a 
week. 

Garrick's  death,  in  1778,  was  probably 
the  greatest  affliction  that  ever  fell  upon 
her  placid  life.  One  of  her  letters  con- 
tains a  very  touching  description  of  the 
sad  event.  In  another  she  says :  **  I  went 
yesterday  with  the  Wilmots  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  coffin.  The  last  time  the  same 
party  met  in  that  room  was  to  see  him  per' 
form  Macbeth,  He  changed  so  soon  he 
was  obliged  to  be  soldered  up.  What 
would  I  have  given  for  a  sight  of  his 
face ! "  She  seems  to  have  entertained 
more  than  a  friendship  for  the  great  actor 
—  it  was  rather  a  platonic,  love.  From 
the  time  of  his  death  she  grew  more  seri- 
ous ;  there  is  no  longer  the  same  vivacity 
of  feeling  in  her  letters.  In  one,  dated 
1779,  she  says:  "My  way  of  life  is  very 
different  from  what  it  used  to  be;  you 
must  not,  therefore,  expect  much  enter- 
tainment from  my  letters." 

Drawn  thither  by  affectionate  remem- 
brances, she  spent  many  succeeding  win- 
ters with  the  widow  of  her  dear  friend,  at 
Hampton.  But  oh,  how  changed  was  the 
old  place  from  what  it  had  been  in  the  old 
days,  when  it  was  the  resort  of  all  that 
was  noble  and  brilliant  in  society,  and 
was  rendered  the  brightest  house  in  all 
England  by  the  wit  and  inexhaustible 
variety  of  its  master.  A  second  Hamlet 
might  have  soliloquized  in  these  deserted 
chambers,  using  the  words  that  bad  so 
often  fallen  from  the  great  actor's  own 
lips:  "Where  be  your  gibes  now,  your 
gambols,  your  songs,  your  flashes  of  mer- 
riment, that  were  wont  to  set  the  table  on 
a  roar  ?  "  What  a  contrast  to  such  scenes 
is  afforded  in  this  passage  from  one  of 
her  letters :  "  We,"  she  and  Mrs.  Garrick, 
"never  see  a  human  face  but  each  other's. 
Though  in  such  deep  retirement  I  am 
never  dull,  because  I  am  not  reduced  to 
the  fatigue  of  entertaining  drones,  or  of 
being  obliged  to  listen  to  them.  We  dress 
like  a  couple  of  Scaramouches,  dispute 
like  a  couple  of  Jesuits,  eat  like  a  couple 
of  aldermen,  walk  like  a  couple  of  porters, 
and  read  as  much  as  any  two  doctors  of 
either  university.  I  wish,"  she  says  in 
another  place,  "the  fatal  twentieth  was 
well  over.  I  dread  the  anniversary  of  that 
day." 

She  never  entered  a  theatre  after  Gar- 


rick's death,  not  even  to  see  Mrs.  Siddons 
in  the  height  of  her  popularity  personate 
the  part  of  Alwina.  She  would  not  have 
her  memories  of  the  greatest  actor  con- 
fused by  those  of  any  inferior  performer; 
and,  as  it  has  been  before  intimated,  her 
views  of  life  yearly  grew  more  narrow  and 
austere.  For  several  years,  however,  she 
spent  several  months  among  the  cliques 
and  coteries  of  London  society ;  published 
a  volume  of  sacred  dramas  and  several 
poems,  the  most  famous  of  which  was 
"The  BasBleu,"  written  upon  the  blue- 
stocking assemblies  held  at  Mrs.  Monta- 
gu's. Johnson  called  it  "  a  great  perform- 
ance," and  it  is  certainly  a  very  sprightly 
one. 

This  was  the  last  of  her  lighter  works. 
In  1785  she  entirely  withdrew  herself  from 
the  gay  world,  and  settled  down  in  a 
charming  residence  which  she  had  had 
built  near  Wrington,  in  Somersetshire, 
and  christened  Cowslip  Green. 

She  did  not,  however,  abandon  litera- 
ture, with  its  associations,  although  it  was 
to  a  more  serious  style  of  composition 
that  she  now  devoted  herself.  In  1787 
she  published  "  Thoughts  on  the  Manners 
of  the  Great,"  a  severe  stricture  upon 
the  irreligion  and  frivolity  of  the  upper 
classes.  This  was  followed  a  few  years 
later  by  a  work  upon  the  same  subject, 
entitled  "An  Estimate  of  the  Religion  of 
the  Fashionable  World."  Her  biogra- 
phers claim  that  a  vast  improvement  was 
effected  in  the  manners  of  those  whom 
she  addressed  in  these  treatises.  The 
sale  was  certainly  enormous ;  seven  large 
editions  were  sold  within  a  few  months, 
and  one  edition  in  four  hours.  They  ap- 
peared, it  must  be  confessed,  at  a  very 
appropriate  time,  when  their  teachings 
were  strongly  enforced  by  the  events  of 
the  French  Revolution,  which  frightened 
so  many  people  into  propriety.  It  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  she  was  greatly 
shocked  at  the  principles  which  that  ter- 
rible social  earthquake  scattered  abroad, 
and  did  all  that  her  pen  could  do  to  coun- 
teract them.  A  little  pamphlet,  entitled 
"Village  Politics,"  was  taken  up  by  the 
government,  which  caused  it  to  be  every- 
where disseminated.  The  ;£24o  she  made 
by  the  sale  were  given  to  a  fund  for  refu- 
gee ecclesiastics. 

But  ere  this  she  had  engaged  herself 
and  sisters  in  a  work  of  active  philan- 
thropy, which  reflects  more  lustre  upon 
her  name  than  the  brightest  of  her  writ- 
ings. 

Cowslip  Green  was  situated  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  among 
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a  population  existing  in  a  state  of  brutal 
degradation  that  could  be  paralleled,  in 
living  memory,  only  by  that  of  the  hand- 
oailmakers  of  StafiEordshire  and  Worces- 
tershire; whole  families  knew  no  other 
abodes  than  the  natural  caverns  among 
the  hills,  and  no  more  of  moral  or  reli* 
gious  restrictions  than  savages.  Those 
were  the  days  when  the  country  clergy 
considered  that  a  couple  of  prosy  sermons, 
preached  to  a  sleepy  congregation  every 
Sunday,  were  a  conscientious  fulfilment 
of  all  the  duties  attached  to  their  office, 
and  that  such  black  sheep  were  quite  be- 
yond the  pale  or  consideration  of  the 
Church.  It  was  for  the  mental,  moral, 
and  religious  improvement  of  these  mis- 
erable outcasts  that  Hannah  More  estab- 
lished the  Mendip  schools. 

Her  ideas  upon  the  education  of  the 
masses,  as  they  are  now  called,  would,  I 
am  afraid,  excite  only  the  indignation  of 
an  advanced  schoolboard  member.  ^*  My 
notions  of  instructing  the  poor,"  she 
writes,  **are  very  limited.  I  allow  nff 
wriiin^t  nor  any  reading  but  the  Bible, 
catechism,  and  such  little  tracts  as  may 
enable  them  to  understand  the  Christian 
service.''  Even  this  meagre  programme 
was  difficult  to  carry  out  among  those  for 
whom  it  was  initiated.  But  this  good 
woman  persevered,  and  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing her  schools  in  numerous  par- 
ishes for  many  miles  round.  Every  Sun- 
day they  were  all  visited  by  her  or  one  of 
her  sisters  in  a  circuit  of  from  thirteen  to 
thirty  miles.  Once  a  year  there  was  a 
commemorative  and  festive  gathering,  at 
which  sometimes  as  many  as  thirteen  hun- 
dred children  were  present.  She  also 
founded,  in  the  same  districts,  benefit 
clubs  for  the  women,  to  which  they  paid  a 
few  halfpence  .weekly,  and  in  time  the 
funds  were  counted  by  thousands. 

Between  1795  and  1798  she  and  her 
sisters  were  busily  employed  upon  a  series 
of  tracts  for  the  poor,  which  they  called 
*'  The  Cheap  Repository,*'  and  which  gave 
weekly  a  tale,  ballad,  and  lesson  appro- 
priate for  Sunday  reading.  Some  of  these, 
all  admirably  written,  such  as  "  The  Shep- 
herd of  Salisbury  Plain,"  are  not  yet  for- 
gotten. The  circulation  of  these  little 
books  is  said  to  have  reached  a  million, 
which,  when  we  consider  the  population 
of  the  kingdom  an.d  the  few  who  could 
then  read  or  cared  to  read,  has  no  parallel 
even  in  this  age. 

Besides  these  works  for  the  ignorant 
and  humble,  she  wrote  a  series  of  trea- 
tises upon  female  education.  One,  "  Hints 
towards  forming  the  Character  of  a  Young 


Princess,'*  was  inspired  by  no  less  a  per- 
son, it  is  said,  than  Queen  Charlotte,  aod 
was  written  for  the  benefit  of  the  princess 
of  that  name.  The  most  famous  of  ber 
books,  and  the  only  one  that  is  now  even 
occasionally  read,  **  Coelebs  in  Search  of  a 
Wife,"  was  published  in  1805.  After  this 
she  composed  onlv  works  upoo  religious 
subjects.  **  Moral  Sketches  of  Prevailing 
Opinions,"  which  appeared  in  1819,  closed 
her  literary  labors. 

During  all  these  years  the  bonds  of  sis- 
terhood which  bad  united  the  five  orphan 
firls  at  their  father's  death  were  never 
roken  by  marriage  or  disagreement.  Of 
course,  competency  had  been  acquired, 
and  the  school  course  given  up  years  and 
years  ago.  The  cottage  at  Cowslip  Green 
had  also  been  quitted  for  a  more  comnH>- 
dious  residence  called  Barclay  Wood. 
Here  the  five  maiden  sfsters  continued  to 
live  together,  until  death,  one  by  one,  in 
the  natural  order  of  their  ages,  dtssoived 
their  lifelong  union.  Hannah  sorvtved 
unto  her  eighty-eighth  year,  when,  full  of 
honor,  she  ended  her  calm  and  useful  life 
at  her  house,  No.  4,  Windsor  Terrace, 
Clifton,  on  September  7,  1S33.  She  had 
realized  ^£30,000  by  her  writings,  j£io,ooo 
of  which  she  bequeathed  to  charitable  and 
religious  institutions. 

The  works  of  this  once  famous  author 
have  long  since  sunk  into  oblivion,  and 
a  collected  edition  may  now  occasionally 
be  picked  up  upon  an  old  bookstall  at  a 
price  less  than  the  smallest  cost  at  the 
time  of  issue.  The  only  part  of  ber  nu- 
merous writings  which  have  any  interest 
for  the  present  or  future  generation  are 
her  letters,  which  in  their  lively  and 
graphic  pictures  of  the  men  and  manners 
of  her  time  will  always  be  valuable  mate- 
rial for  the  biographer  and  historian. 

A  quaint,  curious,  delightful,  old-vorkl 
place,  redolent  with  pleasant  associations, 
is  Hampstead.  It  is  so  unlike  the  dreary 
waste  of  rectangular  roads  and  streets, 
each  so  like  the  other  in  its  monotonous 
rows  of  snug,  stuccoed  houses,  garden- 
fronted  with  regulation  shrubs,  that  dis- 
tinguish the  environs  of  the  metropolis  in 
general.  It  rejoices  in  the  wildest  and 
most  capricious  irregularity ;  there  is  not 
a  straight  or  a  level  thoroughfare  within 
its  precincts;  you  ascend  one  steep,  wind- 
ing hill  only,  it  would  seem,  to  descend 
another ;  streets  branch  off  at  angles  un- 
known to  geometricians,  narrow  alleys 
slope  down  at  the  steepest  gradients  ;  one 
side  of  a  road  is  so  much  higher  than  the 
other  that  you  find  yourself  on  a  level 
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with  the  bedroom  windows  of  the  opposite 
houses ;  converging  roads  meet  in  trian- 
gles, circles,  polygons,  with  a  most  reckless 
and  delightful  contempt  for  economy  of 
space. 

Streets,  hills,  and  dells,  trees  overhead,  now 
near, 

Now  down  helow,  with  smoking  roofs  be- 
tween — 

A  village  revelling  in  varieties, 

wrote  Leigh  Hunt.  Then  there  are  great 
Georgian  mansions  of  red  brick,  with 
carved  pediments,  and  porticoes,  and  high 
walls,  enclosing  wildernesses  of  orchard 
and  garden  ground;  quaint  little  shops 
nestling  beneath  bustling  houses ;  ram- 
bling old  ions,  with  cosy,  low-ceiled  strag- 
gling rooms,  reminiscent  of  Dickens's 
novels  and  of  Dickens  himself,  for,  like 
Shelley  and  Coleridge  and  Lamb  and 
Keats  and  Hunt,  he  loved  Hampstead, 
and  one  old  ion  at  least  was  a  favorite 
resort  of  his ;  rows  of  ancient  lime-trees, 
gouty,  gnarled,  and  carbuncled  with  age, 
like  the  old  port  wine-bibbers  that  used  to 
hobble  beneath  them  in  the  days  when 
Hampstead  was  a  fashionable  inland  wa* 
tering-place.  It  is  just  the  spot  for  a 
quiet,  contemplative  spirit  of  literary  and 
reAoed  tastes  to  take  up  its  abode  in,  and 
of  such  an  one  I  am  about  to  tell  the 
story. 

In  one  of  the  quaintest  and  most  char- 
acteristic parts  of  the  town,  between  hand- 
some, towering,  Italian-looking  new  Con- 
sumption Hospital  and  the  old  Holly 
Bush  Inn,  with  its  low  wooden  walls,  in 
whose  Assembly  Rooms,  once  the  studio 
of  George  Romne}*,  literary  and  artistic 
conversations  used  to  be  held,  is  a  plain, 
unpretentious-looking,  red-brick  dwelling, 
with  a  small  garden  in  front,  shaded  on 
each  side  by  rows  of  old  lime-trees,  and 
called  Balton  House.  People  pass  it 
every  day  without  a  second  glance;  and 
yet,  commonplace  as  it  looks,  it  was  once 
regarded  as  a  shrine  of  genius ;  and  thither 
came  pilgrims  from  far  and  near,  even 
from  America,  to  pay  homage  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  once  celebrated  *'  Plays  of  the 
Passions,"  who  long  resided  there. 

How  barren  of  incident  the  lives  of  lit- 
erary people  are,  as  a  rule,  has  been  fre- 
quently remarked,  and  the  life  of  Joanna 
Baillie  more  than  exemplifies  the  observa- 
tion. It  is  not  the  story  of  struggle,  suf- 
fering, endurance,  and  ultimate  triumph, 
but  the  picture,  Dutch  in  its  plainness,  of 
a  good  woman  of  cultivated  mind,  and 
suggestions  of  a  literary  society  that  has 
long  passed  away. 


Joanna  Baillie  was  born  in  1762,  at 
Bothwell,  in  Lanarkshire,  and  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  of 
the  old  rigid  ascetic  type,  who  considered 
that  the  indulgence  even  of  natural  affec- 
tion bordered  upon  the  sinful.  His  chil- 
dren could  not  remember  ever  to  have 
received  a  kiss  from  him.  The  mother 
was  scarcely  more  demonstrative ;  and 
Joanna,  when  speaking  of  this  time  in  after 
years,  used  to  relate  how  she  longed  for 
love  and  caresses.  But  if  she  even  clasped 
her  little  arms  about  her  mother's  knees, 
she  was  chid  and  repulsed ;  although  she 
adds  that  the  mother  seemed  to  like  it ; 
which  indicates  that  such  unnatural  stern- 
ness was  the  affectation  of  an  over-right* 
eousness  which  would  repress  all  emotion, 
even  the  gentlest  and  most  honorable  to 
human  nature,  rather  than  utter  coldness 
of  heart. 

But  the  child  was  not  without  love. 
She  had  a  sister  only  one  year  older  than 
herself;  and  the  two,  denied  parental  af- 
fection, became  all  in  all  to  each  other. 
They  were  left  very  much  to  themselves, 
to  follow  their  own  pleasures;  and  in  a 
poem  addressed  to  her  sister  on  her  birth- 
day, Joanna  gives  a  pretty  picture  of  their 
young  life. 

We  learn  from  the  same  poem  that  book 
learning  had  no  charms  for  her,  as  a  child, 
but  the  following  bit  of  prose  autobiogra- 
phy verifies  the  poetic  picture :  **  I  made 
my  father's  breakfasts  melancholy,  for  I 
used  to  say  my  lessons  to  him  then,  and 
always  cried  over  them.  And  yet,  they 
say,  this  girl  is  not  stupid  neither;  she  is 
handy  at  her  needle,  and  understands 
common  matters  well  enough.  I  rambled 
over  the  heather  and  splashed  in  the  brook 
most  of  the  day."  We  hear  too  that  Jo- 
anna was  something  of  a  romp,  and  when 
in  due  course  she  was  sent  to  school,  she 
was  always  the  ringleader  in  every  frolic, 
and  would  climb  on  to  the  roof  of  the 
house  to  recite  scenes. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Baillie  must  have 
been  a  man  of  learning,  for  we  hear  of 
him  as  being  appointed  professor  of  di* 
vinity  at  Glasgow.  Upon  his  death,  which 
happened  while  the  sisters  were  still  girls, 
the  family  removed  to  London,  where  a 
brother  was  already  established  as  a  phy- 
sician, and  took  up  their  abode  at  Hamp- 
stead. Here  Joanna  became  associated 
with  the  Barbaulds,  the  Aikins,  and  others 
of  that  literary  and  artistic  coterie,  which 
at  this  time  made  Hampstead  its  head- 
quarters. 

It  was  not  until  1798  that  she  produced 
the  first  series  of  the  "  Plays  of  the  Pas- 
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810DS."  It  was  published  anonymously, 
and  00  one  in  the  world  was  less  likely  to 
be  suspected  of  the  authorship  than  the 
quiet  and  retiring  lady  of  thirty-six,  who 
had  won  the  admiration  of  Hampstead  so- 
ciety by  her  devotion  to  her  blind  mother, 
upon  whom  she  attended  day  and  night. 
**Her  genius,''  to  quote  Miss  Aikin,  **had 
shrouded  itself  under  so  thick  a  veil  of 
silent  reserve,  that  its  existence  seems 
scarcely  to  have  even  been  suspected  be- 
yond th^  domestic  circle  when  the  *  Plays 
upon  the  Passions '  burst  upon  the  world. 
The  dedication  of  the  volume  to  Dr.  Baillie 
gave  a  hint  in  what  quarter  the  author  was 
to  be  sought,  but  the  person  chiefly  sus- 
pected was  the  accomplished  widow  of  his 
uncle,  John  Hunter.  Of  Joanna,  at  least, 
no  one  dreamed  on  this  occasion.  She 
and  her  sister  arrived  on  a  morning  call 
at  Mrs.  Barbauld's;  my  aunt  immediately 
introduced  the  topic  of  the  anonymous 
tragedies,  and  gave  utterance  to  her  ad' 
miration.  But  not  even  the  sudden  de- 
lights of  such  praise,  so  given,  would 
seduce  our  Scottish  damsel  into  self-be- 
trayal." 

The  curiosity  of  the  reading  public  was 
much  exercised  as  to  their  authorship, 
but  when  the  secret  at  last  oozed  out  that 
they  were  the  composition  of  an  unknown 
woman,  the  sale  fell  off.  Four  years  later 
she  published  a  second  series,  in  1812  a 
third,  and  between  the  two  last,  in  1804,  a 
volume  of  miscellaneous  dramas. 

It  was  in  1806,  while  he  was  on  a  visit 
to  London,  that  she  first  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Walter  Scott,  and  Sotheby, 
the  poet,  brought  about  the  introduction 
at  Hampstead.  Joanna  afterwards  de- 
scribed the  impression  he  made  upon  her. 
"  I  was  at  first  a  little  disappointed,  for  1 
was  fresh  from  the  *  Lay,' and  had  pictured 
to  myself  an  ideal  elegance  and  refinement 
of  feature ;  but  I  said  to  myself,  'HI  had 
been  in  a  crowd  and  at  a  loss  what  to  do, 
I  should  have  fixed  upon  that  face  among 
a  thousand,  as  a  sure  index  of  the  benevo- 
lence and  the  shrewdness  that  would  and 
could  help  me  in  my  strait.  We  had  not 
talked  long,  however,  before  I  saw  in  the 
expressive  play  of  his  countenance,  far 
more  even  of  elegance  and  refinement 
than  I  had  missed  in  its  mere  lines.*' 

Scott  had  conceived  quite  an  enthu- 
siastic admiration  for  her  writings  years 
before  this.  "The  'Plays  of  the  Pas- 
sions,' "  he  wrote  in  one  of  his  letters 
(1801),  '*has  put  me  out  of  conceit  of  my 
Germanized  feat, '  The  House  of  Aspen.' " 
This  meeting  was  the  beginning  of  a  life- 
long friendship,  as  the  many  letters  which 


passed  between  them,  preserved  in  Lock- 
hart's  **  Life,"  will  testify.  His  praise  was 
sometimes  extravagant,  as  when  writing 
of  her  play  upon  "  Fears,"  he  says :  •*  The 
language  is  distinguished  by  a  rich  variety 
of  fancy  which  I  know  no  instance  of  ex- 
cept in  Shakespeare.  .  .  .  The  mad  scene 
in  the  fifth  act  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
sublime  ever  written." 

But  Byron  said  she  was  the  only  woraaa 
who  could  write  a  tragedy,  and  Charles 
James  Fox  expressed  his  raptaroaa  ad- 
miration in  five  pages  of  criticism.  The 
Quarterly  Review ,  in  one  of  its  articles, 
gave  her  high  praise.  '*  Unversed  in  the 
ancient  languages  and  literature,**  says 
the  writer,  "and  by  no  means  accom- 
plished in  those  of  her  own  age,  or  even 
of  her  own  country,  this  remarkable  wom- 
an owed  it  partly  to  the  simplicity  of  her 
Scottish  education,  partly  to  the  influence 
of  the  better  part  of  Burns's  poetry,  bat 
chiefly  to  the  spontaneous  action  of  her 
own  powerful  genius,  that  she  was  able 
at  once  and  apparently  without  effort,  to 
come  forth  the  mistress  of  a  masculioe 
style  of  thought  and  diction,  which  con- 
stituted then,  as  it  constitutes  now,  the 
characteristic  merit  of  her  writings^  and 
which  contributed  most  beneficially  to  the 
already  commenced  reformation  of  the 
literary  principles  of  the  century." 

Such  criticisms  add  another  to  the 
many  proofs  of  the  fallacy  of  contempo- 
rary judgments,  which  are  so  seldom  en- 
dorsed by  posterity.  While  Keats,  Shel- 
ley, Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth,  were  ridi- 
culed and  condemned,  the  now  forgotten 
plays  of  Joanna  Baillie  were  regarded  as 
an  event  in  the  annals  of  the  drama.  Her 
writings,  however,  are  not  without  merit, 
and  at  times  indicate  considerable  power; 
but  the  plots  being  confined  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a  single  passion  induced  a  mo- 
notony and  paucity  of  incident  and  gave 
an  artificial  character  to  the  whole  which 
entirely  removed  them  from  ordinary  hu- 
man sympathies.  The  taste  of  the  first 
decades  of  the  present  century  certainly 
inclined  towards  such  productions,  and  the 
dramatic  literature  of  that  period  is  little 
more  than  a  mass  of  dreary  declamation, 
powerful  and  poetic  at  times,  but  utterly 
destitute  of  the  Promethean  spark,  or  of 
that  one  touch  of  nature  which  makes  the 
whole  world  kin. 

One  of  the  "Plays  of  the  Passioos," 
and  one  only,  was  performed  upon  the 
London  stage,  "  De  Montfort,''  which 
portrays  the  passion  of  bate.  Kemb^e 
and  Mrs.  Siddons  performed  the  hero  and 
I  heroine,  and  it  was  acted  eleven  nights 
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with  some  success.  It  was  revived  for 
Edmund  KeaD,  but  after  being  performed 
a  few  times  was  relegated  to  the  oblivion 
from  which  it  will  never  again  emerge. 

In  iSio  "The  Family  Legend"  was 
produced  at  the  Edinburgh  Theatre.  In 
a  letter  dated  January  30  in  that  year, 
Scott  gives  a  roost  enthusiastic  account  of 
its  reception.  "The  house  was  crowded 
to  a  roost  extraordinary  degree;  many 
people  had  come  from  your  native  capital 
of  the  west;  everything  that  pretended 
to  distinction,  whether  from  rank  or  liter- 
ature, was  in  the  boxes,  and  in  the  pit 
such  an  aggregate  mass  of  humanity  as  1 
have  seldom  if  ever  witnessed  io  the  same 
space." 

Then  he  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  deep  in- 
terest that  at  once  seized  upon  the  audi- 
ence, of  the  sobs  that  were  heard  on  all 
sides,  of  the  applause,  the  cheering,  the 
throwing  up  of  bats  and  handkerchiefs 
when  at  the  end  it  was  announced  for 
repetition  during  the  week.  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  was  again  the  heroine,  and  the  play 
had  a  run  of  fourteen  consecutive  nights, 
an  enormous  success  in  those  days.  But 
this  theatrical  triumph  was  but  Evanes- 
cent. It  was  a  sad  disappointment  to 
Joanna  when  the  truth  was  forced  upon 
her  that  her  plays  were  "caviare  to  the 
general.'*  Apropos  of  which  there  is  a 
charming  anecdote  in  Fanny  Kemble*s 
"  Recollections."  "  The  desire  and  ambi- 
tion of  her  life,"  writes  that  lady,  "  had 
been  to  write  for  the  stage,  and  the  repu- 
tation she  achieved  as  a  poet  did  not  rec- 
oncile her  to  her  failure  as  a  dramatist.  I 
remember  old  Mr.  Sotheby,  the  poet,  tell* 
log  me  of  a  visit  he  had  once  paid  her, 
when,  calling  him  into  her  little  kitchen 
(she  was  not  rich,  kept  few  servants,  and 
did  not  disdain  sometimes  to  make  her 
own  pies  and  puddings),  she  bade  him,  as 
she  was  up  to  the  elbows  in  flour  and 
paste,  draw  from  her  pocket  a  paper ;  it 
was  a  play  bill,  sent  to  her  by  some  friend 
in  the  country,  setting  forth  that  some  ob- 
scure provincial  company  was  about  to 
perform  Miss  Joanna  Baillie's  tragedy  of 
*  De  Montfort.'  « There,' exclaimed  the 
culinary  Melpomene,  *  there,  Sotheby,  I 
am  so  happy  1  You  see  my  plays  can  be 
acted  somewhere  1 '  Well,  too,  do  I  re- 
member the  tone  of  half-regretful  con- 
gratulation in  which  she  said  to  me  :  *  Oh, 
you  lucky  girl  —  you  lucky  girl,  you  are 
going  to  have  your  play  acted.' " 

In  1836,  after  an  interval  of  twenty-four 
years,  she  gave  to  the  public  three  more 
volumes  of  plays.  The  dramatic  works 
already   enumerated   and   a   volume   of 


"  Fugitive  Pieces,"  containing  some 
charming  songs  and  poems,  which  may 
still  be  read  with  pleasure,  make  up  the 
sum  of  her  literary  labors. 

In  the  society  of  numerous  friends,  and 
in  the  constant  companionship  of  her 
dear  Agnes,  who,  like  herself,  never  mar* 
ried,  the  years  flowed  peacefully  on.  The 
deep  sympathy  and  a£Eection  which  had 
begun  in  childhood  endured  through  life. 
There  seems  to  have  been  much  contrast 
between  the  characters  of  the  two  sisters ; 
and  it  is  very  happilv  described  in  the 
poem  I  have  already  alluded  to. 

Crabb  Robinson,  in  bis  diary  (181 2), 
gives  us  a  miniature  portrait  of  Joanna  as 
she  appeared  at  that  time  :  "  We  met  Miss 
Joanna  Baillie  and  accompanied  her  home. 
She  is  small  inflgureand  her  gait  is  mean 
and  shuffling,  but  her  manners  are  those 
of  a  well-bred  woman.  She  has  none  of 
the  unpleasant  airs  too  common  to  literary 
ladies.  Her  conversation  is  sensible. 
She  possesses  apparently  considerable  in- 
formation, is  prompt  without  being  for- 
ward, and  has  a  flxed  judgment  of  her 
own,  without  any  disposition  to  force  it  00 
others." 

Here  is  a  charming  picture  from  Lady 
Chatterton's  memoirs:  "  To-day  we  break- 
fasted with  Harness.  Dear  old  Joanna 
Baillie  was  there,  looking  so  humble,  un- 
pretending, and  full  of  simplicity.  .  .  . 
Her  figure  so  slim  and  well  made.  Her 
new  old-fashioned  dress,  too,  which  could 
not  have  been  worn  more  than  once  or 
twice,  yet  made  according  to  the  fashion  of 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  and  smelling  sweet 
of  the  rose  leaves  and  lavender  with  which 
it  had  been  probably  shut  up  for  years,  de- 
lighted me,  and  so  did  the  little  old  lace  cap 
that  encircled  her  peaceful  face.  The 
calm  repose  of  her  manner  —  the  cheery 
and  hopeful  countenance,  seemed  to  do 
roe  good,  it  was  so  unruffled  by  the  flutter 
and  excitement  of  modern  times.  Har- 
ness, too,  describes  to  me  her  life  —  orig- 
inal, simple,  and  full  of  real  enjoyment." 

Wordsworth  paid  her  a  noble  compli- 
ment when  he  said:  "  If  1  had  to  present 
any  one  to  a  foreigner  as  a  model  of  an 
English  gentlewoman,  it  would  be  Joanna 
Baillie."  Not  less  suggestive  are  Lucy 
Aikin's  words :  "  She  was  the  only  person 
I  have  ever  known  for  whom  thirty  years 
of  acquaintanceship,  while  they  continu- 
ally deepened  my  affection,  wore  away 
nothing  of  my  revefence."  The  same 
writer  tells  us  that,  although  she  had  re- 
sided in  London  from  her  girlhood,  she 
retained  her  Scotch  accent  and  a  predi- 
lection for  barefett  throughout  her  life. 
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Aod  so  within  sight  and  sound  of  the 
great,  struggling,  roaring  world  of  Lon- 
don, upon  which  through  its  grey  pall  of 
smoke  they  could  look  down  and  hear  the 
distant  hum  of  its  restless  myriads,  the 
two  sisters,  who  from  childhood,  side  by 
side,  their  "earthly  journey  held,*'  lived 
on  in  their  peaceful  home  untroubled,  as 
far  as  we  can  know,  by  care  or  sorrow. 
Sometimes  mayhap,  when  she  would  hear 
of  some  great  dramatic  success,  Joanna 
might  suppress  a  sigh  as  she  thought  of 
her  own  disappointed  hopes,  of  the  works, 
already  forgotten,  from  which  she  had 
once  hoped  to  reap  the  feverish  glory  of 
a  stage  triumph.  What  a  strange  ambi- 
tion for  this  little,  quiet,  shrinking  woman 
to  cherish  I  This  we  may  suppose  was 
the  only  shadow  that  ever  crossed  her  life. 
One  by  one  her  old  friends  and  brilliant 
contemporaries  passed  away,  until  she 
remained  one  of  the  last  of  her  genera- 
tion. To  few  is  it  vouchsafed  that  their 
earthly  pilgrimage  shall  extend  to  ninety 
years,  but  that  was  her  age  when  the  end 
came  at  last.  She  lies  in  the  pretty  old- 
fashioned  graveyard  of  the  parish  church, 
and  she  could  have  found  no  fitter  resting- 
place.  Her  sister  Agnes  survived  her 
ten  years,  dying,  in  1861,  at  the  great  age 
of  one  hundred  years. 

H.  Barton  Baker. 


From  ChambenP  Journal. 
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BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
CHAPTER  XLVI. 

Frances  slept  very  little  all  night ;  her 
mind  was  jarred  and  sore  almost  at  every 
point.  The  day  with  all  its  strange  expe- 
riences, and  still  more  strange  sugges- 
tions, had  left  her  in  a  giddy  round  of  the 
unreal,  in  which  there  seemed  no  ground 
to  stand  upon.  Nelly  Winterbourn  was 
the  first  prodigy  in  that  round  of  wonders. 
Why,  with  that  immovable  tragic  face, 
had  she  intimated  to  Lady  Markham  the 
tenure  upon  which  she  held  her  fortune? 
Why  had  it  been  received  as  something 
conclusive  on  all  sides?  There  is  an  end 
of  Nelly.  But  why?  And  then  came  her 
mission  to  her  aunt,  the  impression  that 
had  been  made  on  her  mind  —  the  hope 
that  had  dawned  on  Frances;  and  then 
the  event  which  swept  both  hope  and  im- 
pression away,  and  the  bitter  end  that 
seemed  to  come  to  everything  in  the  re- 
appearance of  Constance.  Was  it  that 
sb«  was  jealous  of  Constance?  Frances 


asked  herself  in  the  silence  of  the  night, 
with  noiseless,  bitter  tears.  The  throb- 
bing of  her  heart  was  all  pain ;  life  bad 
become  pain,  and  nothing  more.  Was  it 
that  she  was  jealous  — jealous  of  her  sis- 
ter? It  seemed  to  Frances  that  her  heart 
was  being  wrung,  pressed  till  the  life  came 
out  of  it  in  great  drops  under  some  giant's 
hands.  She  said  to  herself,  00,  no.  It 
was  only  that  Constance  came  io  her  care- 
less grace,  and  the  place  was  hers,  wher- 
ever she  came ;  and  all  Frances  had  done, 
or  was  trying  to  do,  came  to  nought.  Was 
that  jealousy?  She  lay  awake  through 
the  long  hours  of  the  summer  oight,  see- 
ing the  early  dawn  grow  blue,  aod  then 
warm  and  lighten  into  the  light  of  day. 
And  then  all  the  elements  of  chaos  round 
her,  which  whirled  and  whirled  and  left 
no  honest  footing,  came  to  a  pause  and 
disappeared,  and  one  thing  real,  one  fact 
remained  —  George  Gaunt  in  his  fever, 
lying  rapt  from  all  common  life,  taking  no 
note  of  night  or  day.  Perhaps  the  tide 
might  be  turning  now  for  death  or  life, 
for  this  was  once  more  the  day  that  might 
be  the  crisis.  The  other  matters  blended 
into  a  phantasmagoria,  of  which  Frances 
could  not  tell  which  part  was  false  and 
which  true,  or  if  anything  was  true  ;  bat 
here  was  reality  beyond  dispute.  She 
thought  of  the  pale  light  stealing  into  his 
room,  blinding  the  ineffectual  candles ;  of 
his  weary  head  on  the  pillow  growings  vis- 
ible ;  of  the  long,  endless  watch ;  aod  far 
away  among  the  mountains,  of  the  old 
people  waiting  and  praying,  and  wonder- 
ing what  news  the  morning  would  brio^ 
them.  This  thought  stung  Frances  into 
a  keen  life  and  energy,  and  took  from  her 
all  reflection  upon  matters  so  abstract  as 
that  question  whether  or  not  she  was  jeal- 
ous of  Constance.  What  did  it  matter? 
so  long  as  he  could  be  brought  back  from 
the  gates  of  death  and  the  edge  of  the 
grave,  so  long  as  the  father  and  mother 
could  be  saved  from  that  awful  and  mar- 
derous  blow.  She  got  up  hastily  loog 
before  any  one  was  stirring.  There  are 
moments  when  all  our  ineffectual  think- 
ings, and  even  futile  efforts,  end  in  a  sod- 
den determination  that  the  thing  must  be 
done,  and  revelations  of  how  to  do  it. 
She  got  up  with  a  little  tremor  upon  her, 
such  as  a  great  inventor  might  have  when 
he  saw  at  last  his  way  clearly,  or  a  poet 
when  he  has  caught  the  spark  of  celestial 
fire.  Is  there  any  machine  that  was  ever 
invented,  or  even  any  power  so  divine  as 
the  right  way  to  save  a  life  and  deliver  a 
soul?  Frances's  little  frame  was  all  tin- 
gling, but  it  made  her  mtod  clear  and  firm. 
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She  asked  herself  how  she  could  have 
thought  of  auy  other  but  this  way. 

It  was  very  early  in  the  morning  when 
she  set  out.  If  it  had  not  been  I^ndon, 
in  which  do  dew  falls,  the  paths  would 
have  been  wet  with  dew ;  even  in  London, 
there  was  a  magical  something  in  the  air 
which  breathed  of  the  morning,  and  which 
not  all  the  housemaids'  brooms,  and  trades- 
men's carts  in  the  world  could  dispel. 
Frances  walked  along  in  the  silence,  along 
the  long,  silent  line  of  the  Park,  where 
there  was  nobody  save  a  little  early  school 
naistress,  or  perhaps  a  belated  man  about 
town,  surprised  by  the  morning,  with  red 
eyes  and  furtive  looks,  in  the  overcoat 
which  bid  his  evening  clothes,  hurrying 
borne  to  break  the  breadth  of  the  sun- 
shine, the  soft  morning  light,  which  was 
neither  too  warm  nor  dazzling,  but  warmed 
gently,  sweetly  to  the  heart.  ^  Her  trouble 
had  departed  from  her  in  the  resolution 
which  she  had  taken,  .She  was  very  grave, 
not  knowing  whether  death  or  life,  sorrow 
or  hope,  might  be  in  the  air,  but  com- 
posed, because,  whatever  it  was,  it  must 
now  come,  all  being  done  that  man  could 
do.  She  did  not  hasten,  but  walked  slow- 
ly, knowing  how  early  she  was,  how  as- 
tonished her  aunt's. servants  would  be  to 
see  her,  unattended,  walking  up  to  the 
door.  '*  I  will  slrise  aqd  go  to  my  father.*' 
Wherever  these  words  can  be  said,  there 
IS  a  peace  in  them,  a  sense  of  safety  at 
least.  There  are,  alas,  many  cases  in 
which,  with  human  fathers,  they  cannot 
be  said ;  but  Waring,  whatever  his  faults 
might  be,  had  not  forfeited  his  child's 
confidence,  and  he  would  understand.  To 
all  human  aches  and  miseries,  to  be  un- 
derstood is  the  one  comfort  above  all  oth- 
ers. Those  to  whom  she  had  appealed 
before,  had  been  sorry;  they  had  been 
astonished;  they  had  gazed  at  her  with 
troubled  eyes.  But  her  father  would  un- 
derstand. This  was  the  chief  thing  and 
the  best.  She  went  along  under  the  trees, 
which  were  still  fresh  and  green,  through 
the  scenes  which,  a  little  while  later, 
would  be  astir  with  all  the  movements, 
the  comedies,  the  tragedies,  the  confu- 
sions, and  complications  of  life.  But  now 
they  lay  like  a  part  of  the  fair,  silent  coun- 
try, like  the  paths  in  a  wood,  like  the 
glades  in  a  park,  all  silent  and  mute,  birds 
in  the  branches,  dew  upon  the  grass  —  a 
place  where  town  had  abdicated,  where 
nature  reigned. 

Waring  was  an  early  riser,  accustomed 
to  the  early  hours  of  a  primitive  people. 
It  was  a  curious  experience  to  him  to 
come  down  through  a  closed-up  and  si- 


lent house,  where  the  sunshine  came  in 
between  the  chinks  of  the  shutters,  and 
all  was  as  it  had  been  in  the  confusion  of 
the  night.  A  frightened  maidservant  came 
before  him  to  open  the  study,  which  his 
brother-in-law  Cavendish  had  occupied  till 
a  late  hour.  Traces  of  the  lawyer's  vigil 
were  still  apparent  enough — his  waste- 
paper  basket  full  of  fragments ;  the  little 
tray  standing  in  the  corner,  which  even 
when  holding  nothing  more  than  soda- 
water  and  claret,  suggests  dissipation  in 
the  morning.  Waring  was  jarred  by  all 
this  unpreparedness.  He  thought  with  a 
sigh  of  the  bookroom  in  the  palazzo  all 
open  to  the  sweet  morning  air,  before  the 
sun  had  come  round  that  way ;  and  when 
he  stepped  out  upon  the  little  iron  bal- 
cony attached  to  the  window  and  looked 
out  upon  other  backs  of  houses,  all  crowd- 
ing round,  the  recollection  of  the  blue 
seas,  the  waving  palms,  the  great  peaks, 
all  carved  against  the  brilliant  sky,  made 
him  turn  back  in  disgust.  The  mean 
London  walls  of  yellow  brick,  the  narrow 
houses,  the  little  windows,  all  blinded  with 
white  blinds  and  curtains,  so  near  that  he 
could  almost  touch  them  —  "  However,  it 
will  not  be  like  this  at  the  Warren,"  he 
said  to  himself.  He  was  no  longer  in  the 
mood  in  which  he  had  left  Bordighera; 
but  yet,  having  left,  he  was  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge that  Bordighera  was  impossi- 
ble. It  had  continued  from  year  to  year 
—  it  might  hav^  continued  forever,  with 
Frances  ignorant  of  all  that  had  gone  be- 
fore; but  the  thread  of  life  once  broken, 
could  be  knitted  again  no  more.  He  ac- 
knowledged this  to  himself;  and  then  he 
found  that  in  acknowledging  it,  he  had 
brought  himself  face  to  face  with  all  the 
gravest  problems  of  his  life.  He  had  held 
them  at  arm's  length  for  years ;  but  now 
they  had  to  be  decided,  and  there  was  no 
alternative.  He  must  meet  them ;  he 
must  look  them  in  the  face.  And  hers^ 
too,  he  must  look  in  the  face.  Life  once 
more  had  come  to  a  point  at  which  neither 
habit  nor  the  past  could  help  him.  All 
over  again,  as  if  he  were  a  boy  coming  of 
age,  it  would  have  to  be  decided  what  it 
should  be. 

Waring  was  not  at  all  surprised  by  the 
appearance  of  Frances  fresh  with  the 
morning  air  about  her.  It  seemed  quite 
natural  to  him.  He  had  forgotten  all 
about  the  London  streets,  and  how  far 
it  was  from  one  point  to  another.  He 
thought  she  had  gained  much  in  her  short 
absence  from  him;  perhaps  in  learning 
how  to  act  for  herself,  to  think  for  herself, 
which  she  had  acquired  since  she  left 
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hirn;  for  be  was  entirely  unaware,  and 
even  quite  incapable  oiF  being  instructed, 
that  Frances  had  lived  her  little  life  as 
far  apart  from  him,  and  been  as  indepen- 
dent of  him  while  sitting  by  his  side  at 
Bordighera,  as  she  could  have  been  at  the 
other  end  of  the  world.  But  he  was  im- 
pressed by  the  steady  light  of  resolution, 
the  cause  of  which  was  as  yet  unknown  to 
him,  which  was  shining  in  her  eyes.  She 
told  him  her  story  at  once,  without  the 
little  explanations  that  had  been  necessary 
to  the  others.  When  she  said  George 
Gaunt,  he  knew  all  that  there  was  to  say. 
The  only  thing  that  it  was  expedient  to 
conceal  was  Markham's  part  in  the  catas- 
trophe, which  was,  after  all,  not  at  all  clear 
to  Frances;  and  as  Waring  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  Markham's  reputation, 
there  was  no  suggestion  in  his  mind  of  the 
name  that  was  wanting  to  explain  how  the 
young  officer,  knowing  nobody,  had  found 
entrance  into  the  society  which  had  ruined 
him.  Frances  told  her  tale  in  few  words. 
She  was  magnanimous,  and  said  nothing 
of  Constance  on  the  one  hand,  any  more 
of  Markham  on  the  other.  She  told  her 
father  of  the  condition  in  which  the  young 
man  lay,  of  his  constant  mutterings,  so 
painful  to  hear,  the  red  and  black  that 
came  up,  over  and  over  again,  in  his  dis- 
tracted thoughts  —  the  distracting  burden 
that  awaited  him  if  he  ever  got  free  of  that 
circle  of  confusion  and  pain  —  of  the  old 
people  in  Switzerland  waitingfor  the  daily 
news,  not  coming  to  him  as  they  wished, 
because  of  that  one  dread  yet  vulgar  diffi- 
culty which  only  she  understood.  "  Mam- 
ma says,  of  course  they  would  not  hesitate 
at  the  expense.  O  no,  no!  they  would 
not  hesitate.  But  how  can  I  make  her 
understand  ?  and  we  know^— —  " 

**  How  could  she  understand  ?**  he  said 
with  a  pale  smile,  which  Frances  knew. 
*^She  has  never  hesitated."  It  was  all 
that  jarred  even  upon  her  excited  nerves 
and  mind.  The  situation  was  so  much 
more  clear  to  him  than  to  the  others,  to 
whom  young  Gaunt  was  a  stranger.  And 
Waring  was  in  his  nature  something  of  a 
Quixote  to  those  who  took  him  on  the 
generous  side.  He  listened  — he  under- 
stood ;  he  remembered  all  that  had  gone 
on  under  his  eyes.  The  young  fellow  had 
gone  to  London  in  desperation,  unsettled, 
and  wounded  by  the  woman  to  whom  he 
had  given  his  love  —  and  he  had  fallen  into 
the  first  snare  that  presented  itself.  It 
was  weak,  it  was  miserable;  but  it  was 
not  more  than  a  man  could  understand. 
When  Frances  found  that  at  last  her  ob- 
ject was  attained,  the  unlikeliness  that  it 


ever  should  have  been  attained,  over- 
whelmed her  even  in  the  moment  of  vic- 
tory. She  clasped  her  arms  round  her 
father's  arm,  and  laid  down  her  head  upon 
it,  and,  to  his  great  surprise,  burst  into  a 
passion  of  tears.  "What  is  the  matter? 
What  has  happened  ?  Have  I  said  any- 
thing to  hurt  you  ?  "  he  cried,  half  touched, 
half  vexed,  not  knowing  what  it  was, 
smoothing  her  smooth  hair  half  tenderly, 
half  reluctantly,  with  bis  disengaged  hand. 

"Oh,  it  is  nothing,  nothing!  It  is  my 
folly;  it  is  —  happiness.  I  have  tried  to 
tell  them  all,  and  no  one  would  under- 
stand. But  one's  father  —  one's  father  is 
like  no  one  else,"  cried  Frances,  with  her 
cheek  upon  his  sleeve. 

Waring  was  altogether  penetrated  by 
these  simple  words,  and  by  the  childish 
action,  which  reminded  him  of  the  time 
when  the  little  forlorn  child  be  had  carried 
away  with  him  had  no  one  but  biro  io  the 
world.  "My  dear,"  he  said,  "it  makes 
me  happy  that  you  think  so.  I  have  been 
rather  a  failure,  I  fear,  in  most  thiogs; 
but  if  you  tbink  so,  I  can't  have  beeo  a 
failure  all  round."  His  heart  grew  very 
soft  over  bis  little  girl.  He  was  in  a  new 
world,  though  it  was  the  old  one.  His 
sister,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  so  long, 
had  half  disgusted  him  with  her  violent 
partisanship,  though  his  was  the  party  she 
upheld  so  strongly.  And  Constance,  who 
had  no  bold  of  habitual  union  upon  him, 
had  exhibited  all  her  faults  to  his  eyes. 
But  his  little  girl  was  still  bis  little  girl, 
and  believed  in  her  father.  It  brought  a 
softening  of  all  the  ice  and  snow  about  bis 
heart. 

They  walked  together  through  the  many 
streets  to  inquire  for  poor  Gaunt;  and 
were  admitted  with  shakings  of  the  bead 
and  downcast  looks.  He  bad  passed  a 
very  disturbed  night,  though  at  present  he 
seemed  to  sleep.  The  nurse,  who  bad 
been  up  all  night,  and  was  much  depressed, 
was  afraid  that  there  were  symptoms  of  a 
"change."  "I  think  the  parents  should 
be  sent  for,  sir,"  she  said,  addressing  her- 
self at  once  to  Waring.  These  attendants 
did  not  riind  what  they  said  over  the  uo« 
easy  bed.  "  He  don't  know  what  we  are 
saying,  any  more  than  the  bed  be  lies  on. 
Look  at  him,  miss,  and  tell  me  if  you  don't 
think  there  is  a  change  ?"  Frances  held 
fast  by  her  father's  arm.  She  was  more 
diffident  in  his  presence  than  she  hid 
been  before.  The  sufferer's  gaunt  face 
was  flushed,  bis  lips  moved,  though,  in 
his  weakness,  his  words  were  not  audible. 
The  other  nurse,  who  bad  come  to  relieve 
her  colleague,  and  who  was  fresb  and  qo* 
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wearied,  was  far  more  hopeful.  But  she, 
too,  thouj/ht  that  a  **  change"  might  be 
approaching,  and  that  it  would  be  well  to 
summon  the  friends.  She  went  down- 
stairs with  them  to  talk  it  over  a  little 
more.  **It  seems  to  me  that  he  takes 
more  notice  than  we  are  aware  of,"  she 
said.  '*The  ways  of  sick  folks  are  that 
wonderful,  we  donU  understand,  not  the 
half  of  them ;  seems  to  me  that  you  have 
a  kind  of  an  influence,  miss.  Last  night 
be  changed  after  you  were  here,  and  took 
me  for  his  mamma,  and  asked  me  what  I 
meant,  said  something  about  a  Miss  Una 
that  was  true,  and  a  false  Jessie  or  some- 
thing. I  wonder  if  your  name  is  Miss 
Una,  miss  ? ''  This  inquiry  was  made 
while  Waring  was  writing  a  telegram  to 
the  parents.  Frances,  who  was  not  very 
quick,  could  only  wonder  for  a  long  time 
who  Una  was  and  Jessie.  It  was  not  till 
evening,  nearly  twelve  hours  after,  that 
there  suddenly  came  into  her  mind  the 
false  Duessa  of  the  poet.  And  then  the 
question  remained,  who  was  Una,  and  who 
Duessa?  a  question  to  which  she  could 
find  no  reply. 

Frances  remained  with  her  father  the 
greater  part  of  the  day.  When  she  found 
that  what  she  desired  was  to  be  done, 
there  fell  a  strange  kind  of  lull  into  her 
being,  which  strangely  took  away  her 
strength,  so  that  she  scarcely  felt  herself 
able  to  hold  up  her  head.  She  began  to 
be  aware  that  she  had  neither  slept  by 
night  nor  had  any  peace  by  day,  and  that 
a  fever  of  the  mind  had  been  stealing  upon 
her,  a  sort  of  reflection  of  the  other  fever, 
in  which  her  patient  was  enveloped  as  in 
a  living  shroud.  She  was  scarcely  able 
to  stand,  and  yet  she  could  not  rest.  Had 
she  not  put  force  upon  herself,  she  would 
have  been  sending  to  and  fro  all  day,  creep- 
ing thither  on  limbs  that  would  not  support 
her,  to  know  how  he  was,  or  if  the  change 
had  yet  appeared.  She  had  not  feared  for 
his  life  before,  having  no  tradition  of 
death  in  her  mind ;  but  now  an  alarm 
grew  upon  her  that  any  moment  might 
see  the  blow  fall,  and  that  the  parents 
might  come  in  vain.  It  was  while  she 
stood  at  one  of  the  windows  of  Mrs.  Cav- 
endish's gloomy  drawing-room,  watching 
for  the  return  of  one  of  her  messengers, 
that  she  saw  her  mother^s  well-known 
brougham  drive  up  to  the  door.  She 
turned  round  with  a  little  cry  of  **  Mam- 
ma "  to  where  her  father  was  sitting,  in 
one  of  the  seldom-used  chairs.  Mrs. 
Cavendish,  who  would  not  leave  him  for 
many  minutes,  was  hovering  by,  wearying 
bis  fastidious  mind  with  unnecessary  solic- 


itude, and  a  succession  of  questions  which 
he  neither  could  nor  wished  to  answer. 
She  flung  up  her  arms  when  she  heard 
Frances's  cry.  "  Your  mother  I  Oh,  has 
she  dared !  Edward,  go  away,  and  let 
me  meet  her.  She  will  not  get  much  out 
of  me." 

**  Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  fly  from 
my  wife?"  Waring  said.  He  rose  up 
very  tremulous,  yet  with  a  certain  dignity. 
"In  that  case,  I  should  not  have  come 
here." 

"But,  Edward,  you  are  not  prepared. 
O  Edward,  be  guided  by  me.  If  you  get 
into  that  woman*s  hands " 

"  Hush  1 "  he  said ;  "  her  daughter  is 
here."  Then,  with  a  smile:  "When  a 
lady  comes  to  see  me,  I  hope  I  can  re* 
ceive  her  still  as  a  gentleman  should,  who- 
ever she  may  be. 

The  door  opened,  and  Lady  Markham 
came  in.  She  was  very  pale,  yet  flushed 
from  moment  to  moment.  She,  who  had 
usually  such  perfect  self-command,  be- 
trayed her  agitation  by  little  movements, 
by  the  clasping  and  unclasping  of  her 
hands,  by  a  hurried,  slightly  audible  breath- 
ing. She  stood  for  a  moment  without 
advancing,  the  door  closing  behind  her, 
facing  the  agitated  group.  Frances,  fol- 
lowing an  instinctive  impulse,  went  hastily 
towards  her  mother,  as  a  maid  of  honor  in 
an  emergency  might  hurry  to  take  her 
place  Jsehind  the  queen.  Nlrs.  Cavendish 
on  her  side,  with  a  similar  impulse,  drew 
nearer  to  her  brother  —  the  way  was 
cleared  between  the  two,  once  lovers,  now 
antagonists.  The  pause  was  but  for  a 
moment.  Lady  Markham,  after  that  hes- 
itation, came  forward.  She  said:  "Ed- 
ward, I  should  be  wanting  in  my  duty,  if  I 
did  not  come  to  welcome  you  home." 

"  Home  ! "  he  said,  with  a  curious  smile. 
Then  he,  too,  came  forward  a  little.  "  I 
accept  your  advances  in  the  same  spirit, 
Adelaide."  She  was  holding  out  her  hands 
to  him  with  a  little  appeal,  looking  at  him 
with  eyes  that  sunk  and  rose  again,  an 
emotion  that  was  restrained  by  her  age, 
by  her  matronly  person,  by  the  dignity  of 
the  woman,  which  could  not  be  quenched 
by  any  flood  of  feeling.  He  took  her 
hands  in  his  with  a  strange  timidity,  hesi- 
tating, as  if  there  might  be  something 
more,  then  let  them  drop,  and  they  stood 
once  more  apart. 

"I  have  to  thank  you,  too,"  she  said, 
"for  bringing  Constance  back  to  me  safe 
and  well ;  and  what  is  more,  Edward,  for 
that  child."  She  put  out  her  hand  to 
Frances,  and  drew  her  close,  so  that  the 
girl  could  feel  the  agitation  in  her  moth- 
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er's  whole  person,  and  knew  that,  weak  as 
she  was,  she  was  a  support  to  the  other, 
who  was  so  much  stronger.  '*  I  owe  you 
more  thanks  still  for  her  —  that  she  never 
had  been  taught  to  think  any  harn)  of  her 
nnother,  that  she  came  back  to  me  as  in- 
nocent and  true  as  she  went  away." 

**  If  you  found  her  so,  Adelaide,  it  was 
to  her  own  praise,  rather  than  mine.*' 

**  Nay,'*  she  said  with  a  tremulous 
smile,  **  I  have  not  to  learn  now  that  the 
father  of  my  children  was  fit  to  be  trusted 
with  a  girl's  mind  —  more,  perhaps,  than 
their  mother  —  and  the  world  together." 
She  shook  off  this  subject,  which  was  too 
germane  to  the  whole  matter,  with  a  little 
tremulous  movement  of  her  head  and 
bands.  **  We  must  not  enter  on  that," 
she  said.  **  Though  1  am  only  a  woman 
of  the  world,  it  might  be  too  much  for  me. 
Discussion  must  be  for  another  time. 
But  we  may  be  friends." 

**  So  far  as  I  am  concerned." 

"  And  I  too,  Edward.  There  are  things 
even  we  might  consult  about  —  without 
prejudice,  as  the  lawyers  say  —  for  the 
children's  good." 

**  Whatever  you  wish  my  advice  upon 
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"Yes,  that  is  perhaps  the  way  to  put 
it,"  Lady  Markham  said,  after  a  pause 
which  looked  like  disappointment,  and 
with  an  agitated  smile.  "  Will  you  be  so 
friendly,  then,"  she  added,  **as  to  dine  at 
ray  house  with  the  girls  and  me?  No  one 
you  dislike  will  be  there.  Sir  Thomas, 
who  is  in  great  excitement  about  your 
arrival ;  and  perhaps  Claude  Ramsay, 
whom  Constance  has  come  back  to  mar- 
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"  Then  she  has  settled  that  ?" 

**I  think  so;  yet  no  doubt  would  like 
htm  to  be  seen  by  you.  I  hope  you  will 
come,"  she  said,  looking  up  at  him  with  a 
smile. 

•*  It  will  be  very  strange,"  he  said,  ••  to 
dine  as  a  guest  at  your  table." 

•*  Yes,  Edward ;  but  everything  is 
strange.  We  are  so  much  older  now  than 
we  were.  We  can  afford,  perhaps,  to  dis- 
agree, and  yet  to  be  friends." 

"  I  will  come  if  it  will  give  you  any 
pleasure,"  he  said. 

**  Certainly,  it  will  give  me  pleasure." 
She  had  been  standing  all  the  time,  not 
having  even  been  offered  a  seat,  an  omis- 
sion which  neither  he  nor  she  had  discov- 
ered. He  did  it  now,  placing  with  great 
politeness  a  chair  for  her;  but  she  did  not 
sit  down. 

**For  the  first  time,  perhaps  it  is 
enough,"   she    said.      **And    Charlotte 


thinks  it  more  than  enough.  Good-byet 
Edward.  If  you  will  believe  me,  I  am  — 
truly  glad  to  see  you,  and  I  hope  ve  may 
be  friends." 

She  half  raised  her  clasped  hands 
again.  This  time  he  took  them  in  both 
his,  and  leaning  towards  her,  kissed  ber 
on  the  forehead.  Frances  felt  the  tremor 
that  ran  through  her  mother's  frame. 
"Good-bye,"  she  said,  "till  this  eveaiog." 
Only  the  girl  knew  why  Lady  Markham 
hurried  from  the  room.  She  stopped  in 
the  hall  below  to  regain  her  self-command 
and  arrange  her  bonnet.  "  It  is  so  long 
since  we  have  met,"  she  said,  "  it  upsets 
me.  Can  you  wonder,  Frances?  The 
woman  in  the  end  always  feels  it  roost. 
And  then  there  are  so  many  things  to 
upset  me  just  now.  Constance  and  Mark- 
ham—  say  nothing  of  Markham;  do  not 
mention  his  name  —  and  even  you  — —  " 

"There  is  nothing  about  me  to  annoy 
you,  mamma." 

Lady  Markham  smiled  with  a  face  that 
was  near  crying.  She  gave  a  little  tap 
with  her  finger  upon  Frances's  cheek,  and 
then  she  hurried  away. 


From  MftcmillAn's 
ON  CLASSIC  GROUND. 

They  say  you  may  get  a  shrewd  notion 
of  a  man's  character  by  a  glance  at  his 
bookshelves;  but  for  my  part  I  would 
sooner  ask  what  books  a  man  read  in 
certain  conditions  of  time  and  place,  io 
certain  accidents,  certain  changes  and 
chances  of  his  affairs ;  when  sick,  or  sor* 
ry,  or  glad ;  harassed,  or  at  leisure  ;  fresh 
in  the  morning  light,  or  tired  in  the  ic^ay 
hours  of  the  evening;  in  the  first  surprise 
of  new  scenes,  or  renewing  the  memory 
of  old  ones. 

Consider,  for  example,  a  roan,  who  had 
worn  the  gown  there  in  his  youth,  revisit* 
ing  Oxford  after  a  long  lapse  of  years; 
not  in  the  time  of  term,  when  all  the  place 
would  be  gay  with  a  life  he  had  no  share 
in,  and  like  some  forlorn  ghost  he  would 
wander  silent  and  puzzled,  and  perchance 
something  sad  — 

Among  new  men,  strange  faces,  other  mhidaL 

But  let  his  visit  be  io  the  time  of  vaca- 
tion —  in  the  long  vacation,  say,  when  it 
is  some  three  weeks  or  so  old,  and  when 
"the  high  midsummer  pomps  are  on,** as 
he  probably  has  never  seen  them  there. 
Then  Oxford  is  his  own ;  the  Oxford  be 
knew  in  the  days  before  the  flood,  vhca 
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gowns  were  only  worn  by  men,  when  no 
blatant  tramway  desecrated  the  H\g\i 
Street,  and  no  chattering  nursemaids 
broke  the  sacred  stillness  of  Magdalen 
groves.  Then  the  old  gray  quadrangles 
are  alive  once  more  with  the  forms  he 
knew,  with  voices  long  silent  to  his  ears, 
but  unforgotten  still.  Every  step  awakes 
some  echo  of  the  past;  every  echo  stirs 
some  fresh  remembrance.  Even  the  old 
scouts  who  come  grinning  up  to  him  — 
mines  of  inconvenient  memories,  old,  bat- 
tered, buttery-worn  bodies  —  have  a'grace 
about  them  more  than  nature  mostly  gives 
their  kind. 

Comrades  of  his  past  were  they, 
Of  that  unretuming  day. 

Above  all,  as  Lamb  says,  he  can  /eUA  up 
past  opportunities.  Ah,  those  past  op- 
portunities !  Oxford  is  a  soil  which  grows 
that  sort  of  grain  in  rich  profusion,  and 
our  friend  would  be  a  Tom  of  ten  thou- 
sand indeed  if  he  had  not  a  liberal  crop  of 
them. 

Surely  the  books  a  man  in  such  a  place 
and  time  would  turn  to  would  illustrate 
the  bent  of  his  mind  more  vividly  than 
the  everyday  aspect  of  his  shelves.  If 
he  had  a  friend  with  him,  a  comrade  of 
those  old  years,  he  would  read  no  books. 
Then  they  would  talk :  ye  gods,  how  they 
would  talk!  But  if  he  were  alone  —  ana 
unless  he  had  provided  himself  with  com- 
pany, be  would  probably  be  very  much 
alone  —  he  w*ould  almost  inevitably  seek 
some  moments  of  companionship  in  books, 
and  in  books  redolent  of  this  or  that  of 
the  many  perfumes  of  the  place.  And 
from  his  choice  a  curious  assayer  of  the 
great  human  riddle  might  amuse  himself 
much  in  framing  a  scheme  of  that  man's 
life,  its  past  and  its  present,  its  dreams 
and  its  realities.  *Mn  the  shadow  of  the 
mighty  Bodley"  he  might  be  found  solac- 
ing himself  with  the  old  folios  of  Anthony 
Wood,  or  still  more  venerable  relics. 
Were  he  one  who  in  his  day  had  walked 
delicately  and  along  well-ordered  paths, 
he  might  now** fetch  up  past  opportuni- 
ties" by  a  study  of  the  adventures  of  Mr. 
Verdant  Green,  or  Mr.  Drysdale,  or  of 
that  still  more  audacious  volume  (as  I 
have  heard)  which  retails  the  experiences 
of  one  Peter  Priggins,  a  scout.  Had  he, 
on  the  other  hand,  been  one  wont  to  lean 
his  ear  too  closely  to  the  chimes  of  mid- 
night, or  too  profuse  in  his  consumption 
of  ginger,  it  is  probable  that  —  having 
been  long  forced  to  forswear  both  those 
and  all  kindred  delights  —  he  would  be 
something  of  an  ascetic,  at  least  in  the- 
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ory ;  musing  over  the  great  vanished  era 
of  plain  living  and  high  thinking,  as  we 
Imagine  it  to  have  been.  Then  would  the 
** Apologia"  be  in  his  hands;  then  would 
he  relieve  with  the  livelier  chatter  of  the 
brothers  Mozley  the  sour  egotism  of 
Mark  Pattisoo.  Then  would  he  walk  into 
Trinity  to  see  if  the  snap-dragon  still 
grew  on  its  walls,  as  it  grew  in  the  fresh* 
manhood  of  John  Henry  Newman  ;  then, 
pacing  the  gravelled  quadrangle  of  Oriel, 
would  he  strive  to  catch  in  the  echoes  of 
his  solitary  steps  some  memories  of  that 
mighty  band  of  reformers,  who  pulled 
down  so  much,  and  built  up  so  little;  or, 
peering  still  further  into  the  abysm  of  time, 
would  he  linger  round  that  glorious  old 
library  of  Merton  —  the  oldest,  probably, 
and  most  perfect  book-retreat  in  the 
world  —  if  haply  on  the  ear  of  imagina- 
tion might  fall  the  ghostly  footsteps  of 
Duns  Scotus  still  restlessly  pacing  the 
bricked  floor  as  he  meditated  some  shrewd 
retort  on  the  Dominican.  And  surely, 
Nominalist  or  Realist,  Stoic  or  Epicu- 
rean, whatever  he  has  been  or  be,  if  he  be 
a  true  son  of  Oxford  some  part  of  his  time 
at  least  will  be  spared  to  his  old  friends, 
the  Scholar  Gipsy  and  Thyrsis. 

It  happened  that  in  the  course  of  this 
summer  I  found  myself  at  Oxford,  in 
much  the  same  circumstances  as  the  vis- 
itor thus  foreshadowed.  I  had  not  set  foot 
in  the  place  for  very  many  years,  and  I 
was  alone.  As  this  is  no  autobiography, 
nor  designed  as  a  posthumous  bombshell 
for  my  friends,  there  is  no  need  to  specify 
the  nature  of  my  reflections,  nor  the 
books  I  found  most  congenial  to  them. 
But  as  the  weather  during  all  my  visit  was 
superlatively  fine,  day  succeeding  day  of 
blue  sky  and  sunshine  and  breeze,  a  great 
deal  of  my  time  was  naturally  passed  in 
the  open  air;  and  after  the  first  rapture 
of  memory  among  the  gray  old  buildings 
had  been  satisfied,  it  was  no  less  natural 
that  I  should  turn  to  that  **  loved  hillside  " 
whereon  Thyrsis  and  his  friend  had  first 
assayed  their  shepherd  pipes.  It  had 
long  been  a  wish  of  mine  to  stand  under 
the  shade  of  the  elm-tree  — 

The  signal-elm,  that  looks  on  Ilsley  downs, 
The  Vale,  the  three  lone  weirs,  the  youthful 
Thames ; 

the  tree  whose  life  was  fondly  fancied  by 
the  two  friends  to  be  co-existent  with  that 

of 

the  Oxford  scholar  poor. 
Of  pregnant  parts  and  quick  inventive  brain, 
Who,  tired  of  knocking  at  preferment's  door, 
One  summer-morn  forsook 
His  friends,  and  went  to  learn  the  gipsy-lore, 
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And  roam*d  the  world  with  that  wild  broth- 
erhood, 
And  came,  as  most  men  deemM,  to  little 
good, 
But  came  to  Oxford  and  his  friends  no  more. 

From  hunting  with  the  Berkshire 
houods  that  **rude  Cumoor  ground  "  had 
once  been  tolerably  familiar  to  me;  but 
really  to  know  a  country  you  must  trav- 
erse it  on  your  own  legs,  and  we  were  no 
great  pedestrians  in  my  Oxford  days ;  at 
least  those  whom  I  saw  most  of  were  not. 
We  preferred  hoise  exercise;  and  though 
the  statutes  of  the  college,  within  whose 
venerable  walls  we  pursued,  with  modera- 
tion, the  study  of  polite  learning,  had 
much  to  say  against  that  pastime,  we 
managed  to  gratify  our  preference  not  il- 
liberally. My  main  dependence  was  the 
small  pocket  volume,  one  of  the  Golden 
Treasury  Series,  containing  the  two 
poems  — 

Runs  it  not  here,  the  track  by  Childsworth 

farm. 
Past  the  high  wood,  to  where  the  elm-tree 

crowns 
The  hill  behind  whose  ridge  the  sunset  flames  ? 

That  was  all  the  compass  I  had  to 
steer  by;  and  where  this  farm  lay  1  knew 
no  more  than  readers  of  the  morning  pa- 
pers knew  till  the  other  day  where  Yap 
might  be.  Somewhere  between  the  two 
Hinkseys  the  path  must  lie ;  so  much  was 
clear,  but  nothing  more. 

One  burning  July  day  my  quest  began. 
I  went  out  of  the  town,  under  the  railway 
bridge,  past  Oseney,  and  up  through  the 
water  meadows  to  Ferry  Hinksey,  which 
had  been  selected  as  the  base  of  my  first 
operations.  In  which  of  the  two  Hink- 
seys swung  the  sign  that  bore  Sibylla's 
name  I  do  not  know,  nor  which  of  their 
little  streets  boasted  the  haunted  man- 
sion. But  I  do  know  that  the  name  of 
George  Scott  is  on  the  signboard  of  the 
Fishes,  at  Ferry  Hinksey,  and  that  he 
sells  only  that  sort  of  bastard  ginger-beer 
which  is  compact  of  some  vile  powder,  or 
so-called  essence,  and  stored  in  glass 
bottles.  And  so  it  was  in  nearly  all  the 
ale-houses  throughout  the  country-side. 
The  good  old  brew  that  sprang  after  the 
bursting  cork  out  of  the  squat  brown 
stone  bottles  has  gone  ;  gone  with  Sibylla 
and  her  sign,  and  with  the  girl  by  the 
boatman*s  door,  and  with  the  mowers  who 
stayed  their  scythes  among  the  river- 
grass  to  watch  the  friends  steering  their 
course  through  the  Wytham  flats  — 

They  all  are  gone,  and  thou  art  gone  as  well  1 


This  Fishes  inn  is  well-named,  though 
the  •*  Fishers  "  had,  perhaps,  been  bet- 
ter. Never  were  there  such  fishers  as 
these  Oxford  folk.  Man,  womao,  and 
child,  the  fields  are  full  of  them  ;  each 
sedged  brook  is  alive  with  their  fioats,  and 
round  every  pond  they  crowd,  solemn, 
silent,  earnest,  like  adjutant  birds  beside 
some  Indian  tank.  In  all  my  walks  I 
never  saw  a  fish  landed,  nor  so  much  even 
as  a  bobbing  float.  But  the  fishers  fished 
on  forever.  I  verily  believe  the  old  vil- 
lage patriarchs,  when  too  weak  to  bobble 
to  the  brooksides,  woo  the  imported  min- 
now from  the  tubs  outside  their  doors. 
As  I  crossed  the  ferry  that  day,  the  little 
boy  who  worked  the  rope  entertained  me 
with  legends  of  a  vast  jack,  believed  to 
have  its  home  under  a  tree  close  by  the 
punt's  moorings.  Each  time  I  crossed 
that  ferry,  and  I  crossed  it  many  times, 
that  jack  grew,  till  the  sturgeon  Nabma, 
king  of  fishes,  can  have  been  but  a  stickle- 
back to  him.  And  there  he  lies  (the  jack), 
for  aught  1  know,  to  this  day. 

Across  the  ferry,  then,  past  the  new  ion 
and  the  old  church,  up  the  grassy  hillside, 
and  through  a  bean-field,  sweeter  than  all 
the  perfumes  of  Araby,  1  went,  till  I  came 
out  where  a  wide  plain  of  yellowing  com 
sloped  upward  to  the  sky,  and  from  out 
the  further  hedgerow  rose  a  likely  tree. 
Might  this  be  the  elm  ? 

No;  for  it  was  an  oak,  and  the  view 
from  it  was  not  the  view  prescribed.  No 
downs  of  Ilsley  were  in  sight,  and  only 
half  the  vale.  Yet  it  was  a  noble  view. 
1 1  was  not  August ;  the  corn  was  not  yet 
ready  for  the  reapers  ;  the  lindens  were 
missing.  Yet  it  was  not  hard  to  fancy  it 
the  very  spot  where  he  who  strove 

To  flute   his  friend,  like  Orpheus^  from   the 
dead, 

waited  for  the  shepherd  that  summer  day 
long  ago. 

Screened  is  this  nook  o'er  the  high,  half*re^*d 
field 
And  here  till  sundown,  shepherd  !  will  I  be. 
Through  the  thick  corn  the  scarlet  poppies 
peep, 
And  round  green  roots  and  yellowing  stalk» 
I  see 
Pale  pink  convolvulus  in  tendrils  creep  -, 
And  air-swept  lindens  yield 
Their  scent,  and  rustle  down  their  perfumed 
showers 
Of  bloom  on  the  bent  grass  where  I  ^a 

laid. 
And  bower  me  from  the  August  sun  wn^ 
shade ; 
And  the  eye  travels  down  to  Oxford^s  to«er& 
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On  through  the  gate  into  the  farther  field, 
and  then,  on  the  fronting  ridge  rose  Cum- 
nor  Hurst,  with  its  little  wind-swept  clump 
of  firs  guarded  by  the  solitary  elm  —  not 
my  elm,  for  the  Hurst  has  its  own  place 
in  the  elegy.  As  is  the  case  with  most 
Englishmen,  my  knowledge  of  England 
is  curiously  limited,  and  my  praise  is 
therefore  little  worth  ;  but  I  cannot  remem- 
ber any  English  scene  to  be  compared 
with  that  you  get  from  Cumnor  Hurst. 
Two  noble  views  come  before  me  as  1 
write ;  the  well-known  one  from  Leith  Hill, 
and  one  from  the  garden  terrace  of  Dun- 
combe  Park  in  Yorkshire;  but  neither  of 
these  in  ray  eyes  ranks  with  the  wide  Ox 
fordshire  prospect.  In  the  two  former 
the  scene  lies  flat  and  straight  before  you ; 
in  the  last,  it  lies  all  round  you.  There,  on 
that  little  knoll,  with  the  breeze  singing 
through  the  pines  overhead  —  for  how 
still  soever  it  be  elsewhere,  there  is  always 
a  breeze  on  the  Hurst  — while  "the  bleat- 
ing of  the  folded  flocks  "  comes  faintly 
from  the  distant  uplands,  mixed  with  yet 
fainter  sounds  of  human  labor  in  the  hay- 
fields  below;  there  you  stand,  like  the 
eagle,  **  ringed  with  the  azure  world.*' 
The  open  air  is  all  round  you ;  turn  where 
you  will,  the  everlasting  hills  make  your 
horizon.  To  the  north-east  rise  the  Chil- 
terns,  and  below  them,  in  more  distin- 
guishable tints,  the  wooded  range  which 
overlooks  Oxford,  the  range  of  Heading- 
ton  and  Shotover.  Oxford  herself  lies 
full  and  fair  before  you ;  her  staring  new 
red  suburbs  reaching  away  like  unlovely 
wings  on  either  side  the  immortal  group 
of  *'  dreaming  spires,"  along  Port  Meadow 
almost  to  Godstow  on  the  one  side,  and 
nearly  touching  IfHey  on  the  other.  There 
is  the  tower  of  IfHey  church,  and  the  Tm- 
niemorial  poplars.  Northwards  rise  the 
woods  of  Wytham,  their  dark  green 
masses  glorified  into  orange  by  the  vivid 
sunlight.  Below  them  Ensham,  and  all 
**  the  grassy  harvest  of  the  river  fields," 
threaded  by  the  shy  silver  of  the  youthful 
Thames,  from  whose  farther  bank  the 
slender  spire  of  Cassington  soars  into  the 
golden  air.  Westward,  beneath  your  feet, 
lies  Cumnor,  half  hidden  in  its  leafy  nest; 
and  above  Cumnor  and  all  away  to  the 
west  and  south-west,  the  Berkshire  moors 
go  rolling  on,  down  after  down,  to  the  far 
blue  line  of  the  Cotswolds.  Many  a  time 
in  my  month's  holiday  did  I  look  over  that 
scene,  and  in  many  a  change  of  light  and 
shade,  beneath  blue  skies  and  gray,  and 
once  even  through  the  driving  rain,  but 
its  infinite  variety  never  grew  stale  to  my 
eyes. 


Still  there  was  the  amari  aliquid^  of 
course.  On  the  Cumnor  side  of  the  slope, 
marring  all  the  western  view,  a  tall  red 
chimney,  vomiting  smoke  from  its  black 
mouth,  marks  a  brick  kiln  of  the  lords  of 
Abingdon.  Gratifying,  no  doubt,  as  an- 
other sign  of  the  tireless  industry  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race;  but  not  beautiful. 
And  there  must  be  so  many  ugly  spots 
which  a  wilderness  of  chimneys  could 
make  no  uglier! 

It  was  a  hot  day,  and  the  spirit  of  Giles 
Gosling  called  to  me  from  out  the  trees  of 
Cumnor.  So  down  the  slope  I  went,  and 
through  the  kilns,  and  after  a  dusty  tramp 
along  the  white  highroad  came  into  the 
village  by  its  rare  old  church. 

Immediately  behind  the  church  is  a 
grass  field,  surrounded  by  a  rough  stone 
wall,  and  in  that  wall  lies  all  that  the  neigh- 
borhood now  holds  of  Cumnor  Hall.  Many 
an  oak  still  grows  thereby,  but  the  hall 
itself  has  vanished,  as  the  hall  of  Balclutha, 
or  that  "  where  Jamshyd  gloried  and  drank 
deep."  In  1811  the  skeleton  of  the  house, 
which  can  have  been  no  great  thing,  was 
still  standing;  but  in  that  year  the  Lord 
Abingdon  of  the  day  carried  of{  the  win- 
dows and  doorways  to  adorn  his  new 
church  at  Wytham.  For  some  while 
longer  three  bare  stone  arches  still  marked 
the  spot ;  but  now  they  too  are  gone,  and 
nothing  remains  but  the  close,  some  fine 
old  trees  —  relics,  let  us  believe,  of  the 
avenue  beneath  which  Amy  and  the  faith- 
ful Janet  hurried  on  that  midnight  flight 
—  and  the  stone  wall. 

And  yet  there  was  no  midnight  flight  to 
Kenilworth  ;  no  Kenilworth  for  Amy  to 
fly  to,  for  it  was  not  Leicester's  till  after 
her  death ;  and  while  she  lived  Robert 
Dudley  was  not  Leicester,  and  poor  Amy 
was  no  countess.  Tony  Fire-the-Faggot 
was  Anthony  Forster,  gent.,  a  worthy 
member  of  a  good  old  Shropshire  family, 
a  cultivator  of  the  fine  arts,  and  possessed 
of  as  many  virtues  as  Bishop  Berkeley. 
"Villain  "  Varney  was  Sir  Richard  Ver- 
ney,  of  Compton  Verney  in  Warwickshire, 
high  sheriff  for  the  county,  and  heaven 
and  the  antiquaries  only  know  what  else 
of  great  and  good.  There  was  no  flight 
from  the  old  Devonshire  home,  no  clan- 
destine marriage,  no  broken  hearted  fa- 
ther. Mistress  Amy  Robsart  and  her  lord 
were  married  in  open  day,  at  Sheen  in 
Surrey,  in  the  presence  of  little  King  Ed- 
ward and  a  goodly  company,  with  marriage 
settlements  and  festivities,  and  everything 
handsome  about  them.  There  was  no 
murder.  Lady  Dudley  died,  it  is  true; 
and  here,  it  is  also  true,  the  champions  of 
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the  fact  are  a  little  at  loss ;  for  how  the 
lady  died,  by  her  own  hand  or  sheer  acci- 
dent —  murder  we  are  forbidden  to  call  it 
—  no  one  rightly  knows.  She  was  found 
one  September  evening;,  when  all  the  ser- 
vants had  at  her  own  bidding  been  packed 
off  to  Abingdon  Fair,  and  Dudley  (who, 
for  all  his  affection,  seems  to  have  given 
her  very  little  of  his  company)  was  with 
the  court  at  Windsor  —  she  was  found  in 
the  lonely  house  lying  dead  at  the  foot  of 
*'  a  pair  of  stairs."  That  was  all  that  was 
ever  known,  or  ever  will  be,  till  the  grave 
in  St.  Mary's  gives  up  its  dead.* 

Yes,  it  is  all  a  myth;  and  Sir  Walter 
was  a  heedless  traducer  of  most  honorable 
men,  palming  off  a  paltry  novel  as  history 
on  the  idle  public.  Truly,  a  most  repre- 
hensible deed*  And  yet  I  think  not  all 
the  antiquarians  in  the  world  will  be  able 
to  pull  down  what  Sir  Walter  has  builded. 
Shrewdly  does  the  east  wind  of  fact  nip 
these  old  flowers  of  romance.  But  some- 
how they  survive ;  renewed,  like  the  red 
rose  of  Lancaster,  "  for  everlasting  blos- 
soming," when  once  the  sun  of  genius  has 
touched  them  with  its  liberal  warmth. 
Mr.  Ruskin  has  proved  the  Venice  of 
Childe  Harold  to  be  **  a  mere  efflorescence 
of  decay,"  nothing  but  '*  a  stage-dream, 
which  the  first  ray  of  daylight  must  dissi- 
pate into  dust;"  yet  it  is  a  dream  which 
will  outlast  the  historical  Venice  of  Mr. 
Ruskin.  Not  all  the  pamphleteers  in 
either  hemisphere  will  silence  Villain  Var- 
ney's  fatal  whistle,  or  give  Tony  Fire-the- 
Faggot  decent  burial  in  Cumnor  church. 
He  has  yet  to  be  born  who  shall  be  roan 
enough  to  "burke  Sir  Walter." 

The  Black  Bear  still  rears  itself  against 
the  ragged  staff  in  Cumnor,  and  the  sign 
still  bears  the  name  Giles  Gosling.  But 
it  is  a  beast  of  modern  breed,  and  the 
Gosling  is  but  a  pretty  piece  of  sentiment. 
Mine  host  of  to-day  rejoices  in  the  name 
of  Bunsby  —  a  noticeable  name,  too  I  Still, 
whatever  its  age,  the  place  has  a  nne  old 
air  about  it,  and  for  the  sentiment  of  the 
signboard,  I  called  for  a  cup  of  Master 
Bunsby's  ale,  and  drank  it  to  the  health  of 
Sir  Walter.  I  drank  it  in  a  quaint,  half- 
moon-shaped  room,  with  narrow,  high- 
backed,  oaken  settles  ranged  round  the 
walls,  rare  to  look  at,  but  a  very  Siege 
Perilous  for  the  weary  traveller.  Miss 
Bunsby  —  if  Miss  Bunsby  it  was  who 
served  my  ale  —  fills  pretty  Cicely's  part 

*  Lady  Dudley  was  buried  with  great  ceremony,  in 
the  presence  of  her  husband,  many  of  his  court  friends, 
a  lari^e  cum]jany  of  ladies,  and  several  of  the  university 
dignitaries  in  the  chaiKel  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Ox- 
ford, September,  156a 
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not  unworthily.  But  the  grace  granted 
Tressilian  was  not  mine. 

My  Hebe  had  told  me  of  a  coovenieot 
way  on  to  the  range  again,  through  the 
village  of  Wootton  ;  but  it  included  a  mile 
or  so  of  the  highroad,  and  I  had  not  coou 
out  to  tramp  the  highroad.  So,  wheo 
Cumnor  was  fairly  left  behind,  I  essayed 
to  make  a  way  for  myself.  It  was  not 
well  made.  After  some  very  rough  walk- 
ing, unrelieved  by  hedges  of  amazing  con- 
sistency, I  got  into  a  wood ;  10  that  wood 
was  a  bog,  and  I  got  into  that  bog ;  and 
as  I  floundered  in  its  Serboniao  depths 
some  confounded  dog  kept  baying  tbroagb 
the  wood,  and  awful  memories  of  blo<x]- 
hounds  and  dismal  swamps  came  throng* 
ing  into  my  hot,  midge-tormented  head. 
Those  midges,  by  the  way,  or  whatsoever 
else  be  the  winged,  buzzing  beasts  that 
encircle  one's  head  on  a  summer  day's 
walk,  —  are  those  which  attach  themselves 
to  you  on  your  first  start,  the  same  which 
go  with  you  to  the  end?  From  the  mo- 
ment I  got  fairly  into  the  fields  that  day 
till  I  re-entered  Oxford,  "a  host  of  in- 
sects,*' as  with  Wordsworth's  traveller, 
went  **ever  with  roe  as  I  paced  aloog." 
Save  for  the  few  minutes  passed  lo  the 
inn  parlor  they  never  left  roe.  There  was 
no  appreciable  moment  of  relieving  gaard : 
and  yet  it  seems  hard  to  suppose  a  gnat 
would  travel  so  far  for  the  sheer  pleasure 
of  tormenting  one  wretched  head. 

A  very  hot,  dishevelled  creature  at  last, 
after  a  wasted  hour,  stumbled  into  Woot- 
ton. The  history  of  this  parish  dates 
from  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  ceDtury, 
but  to  me  it  is,  or  was,  chiefly  remarkable 
for  possessing  not  a  single  ale*house.  lo 
those  struggles  in  the  w^ood  the  vinae  of 
John  Bunsby's  cheer  had  gone  from  me* 
and  needed  renewing.  It  could  oot  be 
done  in  Wootton.  Five  hundred  souls, 
or  thereabouts,  are  there  in  the  village, 
but  not  one  ale-house.  There  was  the 
Fox,  indeed,  but  the  Fox  was  **over  the 
hills  and  far  away."  Still  it  was  tmly  a 
case  of  J^oXy  tt  praterea  nikil^  and,  alter 
all,  the  blessed  animal  lay  in  my  home- 
ward track.  The  tongue  of  the  Berkshire 
peasant  is  not  easily  understanded  of  the 
stranger,  and  my  inquiries  as  to  the  there- 
abouts of  this  house  of  call  resulted  io  do 
certain  knowledge.  Like  the  MuUigaa's 
London  home,  it  was  there  —  there  repre- 
senting an  indefinite  portion  of  the  Coec- 
nor  range.  It  was  clear,  however*  tr^jt 
my  way  was  up  the  hill,  and  to  that  hill  i 
pretty  path  stretched  out  through  a  mi.e 
or  so  of  grass  fields  and  over  suodry  \/rt- 
roeval  stone  stiles.    Along  that  path  ac- 
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cordiog:Iy,  and  over  those  stiles,  I  went, 
till  balf'way  up  the  hill  there  rose  a  little 
cluster  of  cottages,  which  betokened  some 
form  of  civilization;  but  signs  of  enter' 
tainment  for  roan  or  beast  there  were 
none.  Again  I  sought  to  fathom  the  mys- 
teries of  the  native  dialect,  and  this  time 
there  came  with  them  a  gesture  clearly 
pointing,  or  so  it  seemed,  to  some  chim- 
neys rising  from  a  small  clump  of  trees  a 
few  hundred  yards  distant.  They  were 
soon  reached.  The  house  was  perched  on 
a  little  ledge  overlooking  a  glorious  land- 
scape —  a  most  picturesque  position,  but 
not  too  convenient  for  a  house  of  call  am- 
bitious of  much  custom.  A  mere  track 
led  up  to  it«  nor  was  there  any  signboard, 
nor  customary  inscription  detailing  the 
privileges  of  him  who  is  licensed  to  in- 
spirit the  weary  traveller.  But  over  the 
doorway  grinned,  in  stuffed  similitude  of 
life,  a  noble  fox  —  an  unconventional  form 
of  signboard  in  harmony  with  the  romance 
of  the  situation.  I  entered;  all  was  still; 
no  welcome  bar  greeted  my  longing  eyes. 
I  coughed,  scraped  with  my  feet,  and  beat 
with  my  stick  upon  the  floor,  till,  having 
in  vain  exhausted  the  signs  by  which  a 
modest  man  notifies  his  presence,  I  was 
fain  to  lift  up  my  voice.  Thereat,  from  a 
parlor  on  my  left,  bounced  out  a  matronly 
but  not  merciful-seeming  dame,  who  some- 
what tartly  demanded  my  wants.  I  an- 
swered, with  perfect  truth,  that  1  only 
wanted  something  to  drink,  and  my  tone 
also  had  perhaps  a  touch  of  petulance  in 
it.  "Then,"  was  the  startling  reply,  "I 
don't  think  you  can  have  it.'*  What  a 
hostess!  But,  of  course,  the  place  was 
no  inn ;  it  was  a  private  house,  the  house 

of ,  some  name  I  could  not  catch,  and 

was  not  interested  in,  for,  as  I  could  not 
drink  there,  it  might  have  been  a  lunatic 
asylum  for  all  I  cared.  Profuse  were  my 
apologies,  but  the  good  dame  still,  like 
Nell  Cook,  "looked  askew."  Perhaps 
she  took  me  for  the  Scholar  Gipsy,  and 
feared  for  her  spoons;  my  coat  was  of 
gray,  and  my  hat  of  undeniably  antique 
shape,  and  she,  of  course,  could  not  tell  1 
was  no  scholar.  Well,  she  would  do  noth- 
ing for  me  but  direct  me  to  the  real  Fox, 
which  was  still  some  half-mile  further  on ; 
and  thither,  like  a  young  Marlow  who  had 
missed  his  cue,  I  departed.  I  thought 
she  might  have  been  more  liberal,  and  I 
think  so  still. 

However,  the  goal  was  reached  at  last, 
and  the  Fox  proved  more  cordial  than  the 
Vixen.  The  sun  was  sloping  fast  now  to 
the  western  hills,  and  as,  my  refreshing 
over,  I  came  out  on  the  high  level  of  the 


range  before  the  road  begins  its  down- 
ward sweep  into  Oxford,  there  was  little 
of  him  left  but  his  light  in  the  sky.  It 
was  here,  at  this  place  and  time,  that  I 
saw  the  "dreaming  spires  "  in  their  most 
perfect  loveliness.  I  stood  at  the  meeting 
of  four  roads.  Before  me  sloped  away  to 
the  north-east  a  vast  amphitheatre  of  corn, 
burnished  by  the  liberal  sun  before  its 
time.  Dark  belts  of  wood  encircled  it, 
but  at  the  summit  of  the  arc  the  woods 
dipped,  and  in  the  space  thus  left,  from 
out  a  little  sea  of  silver  mist,  rose  Oxford. 
From  out  that  silver  sea  she  rose  over  the 
golden  corn.  Spire  and  tower  and  dome, 
each  rose  up  clear  and  white  against  the 
purple  hills  to  take  the  last  kiss  of  the 
dying  day.  The  woods  on  either  side 
shut  out  the  staring  horrors  of  the  new 
town ;  all  was  pure  Oxford. 

By  the  skirts  of  that  grey  cloud, 
Many-dom^d  Padua  proud. 
Stands,  a  peopled  solitude, 
'Mid  the  harvest-shining  plain. 

On  such  a  picture  I,  who  am  an  untrav- 
elled  man,  had  never  looked  before;  and 
far  indeed  roust  I  travel  ere  1  shall  see 
one  to  better  it. 

And  I  had  never  found  the  tree !  Had 
never  even  stumbled  on  the  right  track, 
for  I  had  seen  no  Childsworth  Farm. 
Truth  to  tell,  I  was  so  filled  with  delight 
at  my  ramble  and  all  its  memories,  so  re- 
joiced in  the  sheer  possession  of  the  open 
air,  the  fresh  sunlight,  and  the  breeze, 
after  so  many  roonths  of  our  accursed 
Babylon,  that  the  particular  purpose  of 
roy  quest  had  rather  passed  out  of  my 
mind.  But  what  mattered  it?  There 
were  many  days  still  to  run ;  and  there 
was  the  "loved  hillside'*  all  before  me, 
with  Providence  and  that  "good  surviv- 
or**  for  my  guide. 

Many  a  time  was  the  quest  renewed, 
and  many  a  glorious  day  passed  on  those 
"  warm,  green-muffled  Cumnor  hills."  One 
particular  day  there  was  when  they  were 
warm  with  a  vengeance.  South  Hinksey 
was  the  base  of  operations  that  time,  and 
as  I  crossed  the  high  wooden  bridge  that 
spans  both  railway  and  reservoir,  and  went 
along  the  causeway  (then  anything  but 
"chill"),  my  eye  had  marked  on  a  ridge 
immediately  over  the  village  a  "lone,  sky- 
pointing  tree**  which  looked  much  like 
that  I  sought.  The  path  led  up  through 
the  Happy  Valley  —  though  why  this  par- 
ticular valley,  by  no  means  the  happiest 
in  the  range  for  natural  beauty,  should 
monopolize  that  title  I  know  not  —  and 
over  the  hill  beyond  lay  Childsworth  Farm. 
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Chilswell  they  call  it  now,  and  a  very  suf- 
ficient, comfortable  homestead  it  is,  with 
a  spacious  stone  barn,  queerly  loop-holed 
as  though  for  musketry.  The  road  to 
Cumnor  runs  past  its  gate  and  over  the 
hills  to  the  right;  but  the  possible  tree 
lay  to  the  left,  up  a  steep  grass  field  lib- 
erally studded  with  thistles.  A  ragged 
hedge  crowned  the  top,  and  at  its  western 
end  was  the  tree. 

An  elm,  no  doubt  of  that ;  a  tall,  slen- 
der elm,  with  some  exotic  growth  cluster- 
ing round  the  lower  trunk.  There,  too, 
was  the  "high  wood,"  with  a  persistent 
ringdove  calling  from  its  cool  depths. 
But  no  llsley  downs  were  in  sight.  The 
view  over  the  Thames  valley  was  as  it 
should  be,  though  some  envious  interven- 
ing trees  rather  robbed  Oxford  of  her  fair 
proportions.  The  towers  of  Merton  and 
Magdalen  stood  up  in  conspicuous  beauty, 
and  the  pomps  of  Christ  Church  ;  but  the 
spire  of  St.  Mary's  was  wanting,  and  the 
dome  of  the  RadclifiEe.  On  the  other  side 
view  there  was  none,  save  of  the  inter- 
vening valley,  in  which  nestled  one  lone 
little  homestead,  and  the  next  ridge,  the 
high  table-land  of  the  range.  However, 
this  was  the  most  satisfactory  issue  my 
search  vouchsafed  roe.  It  was  an  elm;  it 
stood  '*bare  on  its  lonely  ridge;'*  and  be- 
hind that  ridge  the  sunset  would,  in  proper 
time  and  due  atmospheric  conditions,  most 
assuredly  flame.  More  than  that,  without 
Xhtjfat  of  its  first  discoverer,  I  could  not 
say. 

Phoebus,  what  a  day  that  was  1  There 
was  a  certain  August  day  last  year,  the 
day  when  the  English  and  Australian 
cricketers  met  at  Kennington  Oval,  one 
the  former  are  little  likely  to  forget. 
That  perhaps  was  hotter,  but  only  that 
of  all  the  days  that  have  passed  over  my 
head  in  England.  Yet  it  was  a  gener- 
ous heat,  born  of  the  sun  only,  unmixed 
with  any  stifling  tropical  steam.  The  air 
was  fresh  and  pure,  and  though  breeze 
there  was  none,  to  breathe  it  was  a  lib- 
eral pleasure.  Past  the  Fox  again,  and 
down  the  hillside  through  abstemious 
Wootton,  out  on  to  the  highroad  I  went 
by  the  path  the  lass  of  the  Bear  had  de- 
signed for  my  steps  that  other  time.  But 
then,  instead  of  turning  up  the  road  to 
Cumnor,  or  down  it  to  Abingdon,  I  held 
on  across  some  grass  lands,  where  the 
panting  cows  had  barely  strength  to  chew 
the  customary  cud.  and  through  a  noble 
field  of  quick-yellowing  corn,  out  again  on 
to  the  public  way  —  the  way  which  led  to 
Besilsleigh  and  Fyfield.  In  July,  and 
such  a  July,  there  was  small  likelihood  of 
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finding  any  maidens  dancing  roood  the 
Fyfield  tree;  moreover,  my  purpose  was 
to  cross  "  the  stripling  Thames  at  Bablock- 
hythe."  So  turning  to  the  right,  I  set  m; 
face  for  Eton,  and  a  fiery  stretch  of  blind- 
ing white  road.  No  traveller  was  oo  that 
road  save  my  perspiring  self;  the  fields 
on  either  side  were  silent  and  empty: 
even  in  the  village  itself  no  sign  of  bo- 
manity  was  visible  save  here  and  there 
some  listless  mother  lulling  her  aoeasy 
brat  in  the  shade  of  a  doorway.  It  was 
as  though  all  human  life  had  shrunk  away 
in  the  presence  of  that  imperious  saii« 
But,  indeed,  my  walks  were  not  rich  in 
social  charm ;  it  was  rare  (and  the  rarity 
was  borne  with  patience)  to  meet  with  any 
of  my  kind  outside  the  villages,  and  in 
them  life  seemed  neither  large  nor  brisk. 
Queer  old  sleepy  hollows  are  those  vil- 
lages ;  unchanged  through  all  the  change 
at  work  in  the  great  intellectual  centre  so 
near  them.  Curious  it  is  from  the  stir  of 
the  quick-spreading  city  to  pass  at  one 
step  into  this  old-world  region,  there  at 
her  very  gates.  And  yet,  perhaps  to  some 
minds  it  might  seem  more  typical  of  Ox- 
ford than  Oxford  herself.  After  a  lapse 
of  twenty  years  the  friend  of  Thyrsis 
found  that  **  nothing  keeps  the  sanae.*' 
Another  term  of  twenty  years  has  flown 
since  a  feebler  foot  first  trod  these  hills, 
and  yet  to  me  everything  seems  to  have 
kept  strangely  the  same.  There  are  the 
old  sign-posts,  fossils  of  the  coaching  age, 
still  in  dumb  reproach  enjoinin|2^  man  to 
go  to  Bath  by  this  road,  or  by  that  to 
Cheltenham.  There  are  still  the  hage, 
ungainly  stiles,  and  the  rough,  broken 
paths  —  surely,  as  Buckstone  used  to  say 
in  the  "Overland  Route,"  the  **  nubbhest 
spots  in  the  whole  of  the  island.'*  The 
bare,  hard -benched  little  ale-houses, 
whence  the  clattering  boors  drove  out  the 
shy  gipsy  scholar,  are  standing  still.  The 
thatched,  rough-plastered  cottages  are  all 
unchanged,  with  their  tiny,  stone-walled 
garden  plots,  ablaze  with  old-time  blos- 
soms, heavy  crimson  roses,  homely  sweet- 
william  and  gaudy  marigold,  stocks,  and 
the  musk  carnation,  ** gold-dusted"  soap- 
dragon  and  tall  white  nodding  lilies.  The 
recluse  of  Walden  Pond  might  have  made 
even  his  fastidious  soul  in  the  simple  quiet 
of  these  Oxford  villages. 

A  little  way  outside  Eton,  toiling  ap  the 
slope  from  the  river  meadows,  1  met  ao 
old  man,  the  oldest  man  I  ever  saw  still 
following  the  fortune^  of  laboring  human- 
ity. So  old  was  he  that  he  seemed  ben: 
not  double  but  treble  with  age.  Over  b*s 
shoulders  fell  thin  silver  festoons  of  hair. 
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toration  to  the  conditioa  which  existed 
before  confederation  was  not  directly 
voted  down,  but  laid  aside  pending  a  new 
and. vigorous  demand  at  the  door  of  the 
Dominion  government  for  the  rights  of 
the  province. 

The  province  of  Manitoba  was  cradled 
in  rebellion.  Canadian  rule  had  to  be  es- 
tablished there  by  a  military  expedition 
under  Colonel  Wolseley.  The  present 
population,  largely  from  the  older  prov- 
inces, has  no  sympathy  with  the  religious 
and  sentimental  fractiousness  of  the  early 
half-breeds  —  has,  in  fact,  just  been  ea- 
gerly in  arms  putting  down  a  similar 
rebellion  farther  west.  Yet  the  bitterness 
towards  the  federal  government  is  in- 
tense, and  no  party  can  aspire  to  power 
without  blustering  against  Ottawa.  While 
dollars  were  being  poured  out  upon  the 
prairie  faster  than  seed  wheat,  the  Mani- 
tobans  were  too  busy  scrambling  for  them 
Co  quarrel  much  with  the  railway  company 
that  controlled  their  business  and  enjoyed 
fabulous  privileges  over  their  territory,  or 
with  the  government  which  furnished  the 
money.  But  when  the  golden  stream 
slackened,  and  painful  depression  followed 
the  orgies  of  the  '*boom,"  monopoly  im- 
posed from  without,  protection  which 
could  not  pretend  to  serve  them,  and  the 
retention  by  Ottawa  of  the  crown  lands, 
the  soil  of  which  would  supply  their  ex- 
travagant needs,  become  gigantic  wrongs. 
The  crisis  of  this  year's  session  of  the 
Manitoba  legislature  was,  as  in  the  case 
of  Nova  Scotia,  a  struggle  between  a  less 
and  a  more  revolutionary  policy,  in  which 
the  less  extreme  party  prevailed  for  the 
time. 

The  public  opinion  of  the  north-west 
territories  is  a  reflex  of  that  of  Manitoba, 
as  their  half -breed  rebellion  is  an  exag- 
gerated repetition  of  the  former  one. 

British  Columbia,  whose  marriage  set- 
tlement was  based  on  the  promise  of  a 
trans-continental  railway  to  be  finished 
within  ten  years  of  187 1,  has  been  ever 
since  in  a  constant  fever  of  recalcitrancy 
.with  intermittent  threats  of  secession. 
The  Chinese  problem,  on  which  the  voters 
of  the  province  hold  the  most  advanced 
hoodlum  views,  raises  another  di£Eerence. 
The  province  is  at  this  writing  in  open 
revolt  on  the  subject  against  the  Dominion 
veto  of  its  anti-Chinese  Bill  of  last  year, 
which  it  has  re-enacted  and  put  in  force. 
The  difference  will  have  to  be  settled  as 
the  crude  economists  of  the  Pacific  shall 
dictate. 

The  proposal  which  recently  took  shape 
in  Jamaica  to  add  to  this  unbarmonious 
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and  incompact  group  a  population  con- 
sisting of  fifteen  thousand  whites  and  a 
third  of  a  million  of  negroes  of  various 
shade,  and  without  votes,  was  unwise. 
The  governmental  problems  of  West  In- 
dian plantations  are  so  foreign  to  those  of 
Canada  that  they  will  have  to  be  wrought 
out  separately. 

These  facts  bring  us  to  the  question 
how  federation,  which  elsewhere  has 
tended  powerfully  towards  integration, 
has  produced  less  satisfactory  results  in 
Canada,  and  that  in  spite  of  special  pre- 
caution. To  avoid  the  troubles  which  had 
so  often  arisen  in  the  United  States  out 
of  the  doctrine  of  State  rights,  and  which 
culminated  in  war,  the  founders  of  the 
Canadian  union  rested  all  undefined  and 
residuary  powers  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment, gave  it  a  veto  on  the  acts  of  the 
provinces,  and  added  the  magic  syllable 
con  io  ftderatioH.  On  the  point  whether 
this  difference  is  calculated  to  fulfil  its 
object,  or  to  increase  provincal  jealousy 
towards  the  federal  government,  I  have 
formed  no  opinion. 

A  more  noteworthy  difference  between 
the  two  federations,  lies  in  the  fact  that  in 
spite  of  much  mutual  ill-will,  the  American 
colonies  were  forced  together  by  extreme 
necessity  arising  out  of  a  common  exter- 
nal peril,  and  that  the  United  States,  in 
spite  of  its  self-secluding  policy,  cannot 
cease  to  have  external  relations  calculated 
to  engender  a  common  patriotism  and 
pride  of  country.  External  relations,  be- 
ing of  common  interest,  are  almost  sure 
to  evolve  centripetal  forces,  while  ques- 
tions between  the  members  of  an  alliance 
are  naturally  disjunctive  in  their  tendency. 
Canada,  by  reason  of  her  secondary  posi- 
tion as  a  dependency,  has  no  nationalizing 
external  relations  except  a  war  of  tariffs 
with  the  United  States,  ostensibly  devised 
for  this  very  purpose,  and  called  on  her 
side  a  national  policy.  She  has  no  exter- 
nal centripetal  forces  except  on  the  one 
hand  a  e^entle  pressure  from  England  in 
favor  of  confederation,  and  on  the  other 
the  certainty  that  the  only  probable  result 
of  disintegration  would  be  absorption  into 
the  United  States,  a  consummation  which, 
though  it  has  almost  all  the  material  ad- 
vantage in  its  favor,  is  still  offensive  to 
the  sentiment  of  the  great  majority.  An- 
nexation remains  the  traditional  bugbear 
by  which  politicians  can  always  create  a 
diversion  in  their  favor.  American  domi- 
nation over  our  railways  was  a  cry  used 
effectively  by  the  *•  Grits"  when  Sir  John 
Macdonald*8  government  was  ousted  for 
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a  time  in  1875.  American  domination 
over  our  markets  was  the  cry  with  which 
the  Tories  in  1878  turned  out  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie. 

The  lack  of  national  sentiment  in  Can- 
ada is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  the  words 
*'  nation  "  and  ^'  national,''  freely  used  in 
this  paper,  have  never  come  into  use  in  the 
country  as  applicable  to  things  Canadian, 
excepting  always  to  the  tariff,  the  un* 
comely  adjective  and  substantive  **  Domin- 
ion "  being  the  only  phrase  known.  Pro- 
vincial feelings  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
supreme,  and,  with  certain  exceptions, 
British  sentiment  is  also  very  strong. 
The  exceptions  naturally  are  the  French 
Canadians,  the  Roman  Catholic  Irish,  who 
are  numerous,  and  the  American  and  for- 
eign elements. 

AfiEectionate  loyalty  towards  Britain  has 
thus  far  withstood  the  long  and  strong 
pull  of  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  it 
might  more  precisely  be  called  the  attrac- 
tion of  cohesion,  which  necessarily  exists 
between  two  homogeneous  and  absolutely 
contiguous  bodies.  It  has  withstood  also 
the  severer  strain  of  repellent  forces  from 
the  mother  country.  English  feeling  to- 
wards Canada  was,  in  the  earlier  con- 
sciousness of  the  present  active  genera- 
tion of  Canadians,  chiefly  associated  with 
unasked-for  assurances,  dropped  by  colo- 
nial secretaries,  echoed  volubly  by  the 
Times^  and  caught  up  by  every  commer- 
cial traveller,  that,  if  Canada  wished  sepa- 
ration, England  would  not  for  a  moment 
stand  in  her  way.  The  occasion  of  this 
language  was  of  course  the  manifest  diffi- 
culty of  defending  Canada  against  invasion 
from  the  United  States  and  actual  dis- 
turbances to  the  peace  of  the  empire 
through  her  dependency,  in  which  the 
latter  was  usually  the  sufferer  from  the 
quarrels  of  the  former.  To  the  Canadians, 
however,  among  whom  the  ancient  doc- 
trine of  allegiance  still  survived,  the  pro- 
posal that  Canada  should  secede  was 
treasonable,  and  the  innuendo  that  her 
people  desired  it  was  received  with  pro- 
portionate resentment. 

Of  these  feelings  England  has  at  length 
taken  note.  The  colonists  are  now  cred- 
ited with  being  **  passionately  loyal."  Can- 
ada has,  indeed,  just  received  a  passionate 
and  somewhat  embarrassing  hugging  from 
her  mother  country  for  an  expression  of 
active  loyalty  which  unfortunately  seems  to 
have  died  with  the  sound  of  her  premier's 
voice.  Sir  John  Macdonald,  when  in  En- 
gland last  year,  promised  for  Canada  that 
in  England's  need  she  would  equip  at 
her  own  expense  a  military  contmgent. 


When  afterwards  questioned  in  Parlia- 
ment whether  Canada  had  offered  En- 
gland any  military  assistance,  he  stated 
that  no  such  offer  had  been  made.  £rea 
yet,  however,  the  habit  of  contempt  for 
the  dependency  betrays  itself,  the  more 
disagreeable  that  it  is  unconscious.  In 
addressing  Canadian  audiences  the  En- 
glishman, no  less  than  the  Americao,  for- 
gets the  boundary  line,  and  seldom  fails 
so  to  mix  his  compliments  as  to  make  it 
evident  that  he  forgets  that  he  is  not  in 
the  United  States.  It  seems  to  be  left  to 
Canadians  alone  to  preserve  the  naemorj 
of  the  fact  that  their  country  is  ia  the 
British  Empire.  Evidences  of  the  ab* 
sence  of  reciprocity  are  calculated  to  pat 
a  strain  on  that  attachrrent  with  whidi 
are  bound  up  the  highest  sentiments  ol 
British  Canadians  as  a  people. 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has  with  thankless 
persistency  pointed  out  that  the  circum- 
stances which  nurtured  this  attachment 
are  not  permanent ;  social  life  is  no  looker 
dominated  by  British  officers  and  officials. 
The  removal  from  towns,  once  glorified 
by  the  pomp  of  military  pageantry,  of  the 
last  remnants  of  garrisons  and  imperial 
parade  has  deprived  the  latest  generatioa 
of  emblems  calculated  to  produce  iDost 
potent  impressions.  Nor  is  loyalty  mach 
reinforced  by  those  who  leave  the  old 
country  to  find  homes  in  America ;  from 
that  typical  Englishman,  Mr.  Thomas 
Hughes,  who  intentionally  passed  Canada 
by,  holding  its  separate  existence  Co  be 
an  obstacle  to  the  harmony  of  our  race, 
down  to  the  nu>st  disaffected  son  of  Erin, 
the  majority  of  emigrants  from  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  prefer  both  in  sentiment  a&d 
practice  the  United  States  to  Canada. 
Canadians  pride  themselves  on  speaking 
English  and  not  American,  and  on  retain- 
ing English  as  distinguished  from  Ameri- 
can manners,  yet  the  assimilation  of  the 
two  kindred  peoples  goes  on,  and  cannot 
but  go  on. 

Should  the  bond  of  British  attachment 
ever  give  way,  the  immediate  occasion  is 
likely  to  be  some  sudden  chill  or  sense  of 
slight,  but  the  underlying  cause  will  be  the 
sense  of  incompleteness  which  most  be 
felt  by  a  people  neither  British  nor  for- 
eign, and  having  no  place  among  the  na- 
tions. This  is  of  course  a  coropUint 
which  applies  equally  to  all  the  colonies. 

The  reason  why  I  have  gone  at  socb 
length  into  the  circumstances  of  Canada 
is  that,  for  several  reasons,  the  country 
seems  to  be  the  pivot  of  the  question  of 
imperial  federation. 
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Here  the  question  is  ripest.  Here  the 
gravest  difficulties  surround  it.  Here  has 
been  tried  that  experiment  of  confedera- 
tion on  which  the  advocates  of  imperial 
union  partly  rest  their  case.  A  writer  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century  says :  **  Here  we 
have  before  us,  within  the  queen's  own 
realms,  not  only  a  precedent  for  federa- 
tion, but  also  a  demonstration  of  the  ease 
with  which  it  can  be  adopted,  and  the 
benefits  accruing  therefrom." 

The  relations  of  Australia  to  the  same 
problem  are  very  difiEerent  from  those  of 
Canada,  and  are  in  some  ways  less  per- 
plexing. Australia  is  sea-girt;  she  has 
common  internal  interests.  Federation 
has  not  yet  intervened  to  develop  inter- 
colonial friction.  Australia's  population 
is  homogeneous,  the  most  British  in  the 
world.  This  population  increases  fast, 
and  as  the  native  element  supersedes  the 
imported,  Australian  patriotism  develops 
with  startling  rapidity.  Australia  has  the 
choice  of  her  own  destiny,  and  its  proba- 
bilities contain  no  humiliating  element. 
Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  is  shadowed 
by  a  doom,  distasteful  if  not  disadvan- 
tageous, in  the  fact  that  her  destiny  is 
controlled  by  a  neighbor.  To  English 
Canada,  moreover,  the  steadily  encroach- 
ing tide  of  a  non-commercial  and  deter- 
minedly alien  race,  as  it  saps  and  mines 
to  its  fall  one  stronghold  of  commerce 
after  another,  raises  a  certain  apprehen- 
sion in  the  mind  of  every  one  who  looks 
beyond  the  present  century. 

Full  citizenship  in  the  commonwealth 
of  man  can  only  be  reached  by  the  Cana- 
dian in  one  of  three  ways:  by  imperial 
federation,  by  Canadian  independence, 
or  by  union  with  the  United  States;  the 
last  contingency  being  familiarly  known 
by  the  single  word  annexation. 

The  Canadians  have  been  kept  too 
busy  by  the  rapid  expansion  of  their  own 
country  to  have  much  time  to  speculate 
with  regard  to  issues  that  can  in  any  way 
be  postponed,  and,  though  they  have  all 
along  felt  that  this  problem  was  before 
them,  few  of  them  have  any  opinion  as  to 
its  solution.  They  are  at  last,  however, 
beginning  to  ask  themselves  which  of  the 
three  consummations  is  their  destiny. 

Federation  of  the  empire  has  been  hith- 
erto, it  must  be  confessed,  generally 
thought  Utopian.  Independence  has  been 
more  or  less  distinctly  advocated  by  a  Bo* 
hemian  clique  about  Toronto,  which  some 
ten  years  back  decorated  itself  with  the 
grotesque  sobriquet  of  the  Canada  First 
party.  Whatever  influence  this  coterie  has 
exerted  has  been  rather  destructive  than 
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constructive,  as  no  spirit  of  nationalism 
has  manifested  itself  in  the  literature  of 
the  country.  The  reason  of  the  ineffec- 
tiveness of  the  independence  movement  is 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  fact  that  its  votaries 
have  only  a  half-hearted  belief  in  their  goal 
being  anything  but  a  way  station  upon  a 
short  road  to  annexation.  This  last  alter- 
native has  an  outspoken  and  very  able 
advocate  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Gold  win 
Smith,  who  stands  publicly  speaking  al- 
most alone  in  that  pronounced  attitude. 

I  need  not  add  anything  to  what  has 
been  of  late  so  enthusiastically  said  in 
favor  of  the  federation  of  the  colonies. 

That  idea,  once  dismissed  without 
thought,  seems  now  to  be  in  influential 
quarters  heartily  accepted,  but  every  at- 
tempt to  give  a  body  to  the  shadowy  idea 
has  proved  as  fatal  to  it  as  to  the  Lady 
of  Shallott's  mirror.  The  idea  of  federa- 
tion would  have  the  hearty  good  will  of  all 
Canadians,  with  the  exceptions  above 
mentioned,  if  it  were  proved  capable  of 
offering  any  form  to  their  imagination. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  point 
out  that  no  such  scheme  including  Can- 
ada could  look  for  permanency  that  did 
not  also,  prospectively  at  least,  include 
the  United  States,  and  further,  that,  in  the 
interests  of  all  the  parties  to  it,  a  pan- 
Saxon  alliance  is  not  only  desirable,  but 
possibly  an  early  necessity. 

The  former  of  these  propositions  need 
not  be  much  further  enlarged  upon.  The 
United  States  has  Canada  in  many  re- 
spects in  her  power,  whether  England  be 
her  ally  or  not.  She  could  probably  con- 
quer it,  but  she  will  not. 

Should  the  two  countries  continue  as 
now  to  exclude  each  other's  commerce, 
Canada,  if  the  proportionate  difference  of 
population  continues  to  increase,  would  be 
at  an  ever-growing  disadvantage  with  the 
United  States. 

This  result  need  not,  however,  be 
feared.  The  protective  system  will  break 
down,  and  freer  intercourse  will  make 
the  two  peoples  more  and  more  valuable 
to  each  other  and  strengthen  the  hold  of 
the  greater  over  the  less. 

Commerce  and  ethnical  influences  run 
east  and  west  much  more  readily  than 
north  and  south,  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  one  would  naturally  seek  in  di- 
verse climates  for  complementary  prod- 
ucts. Still,  proximity  and  homogeneity 
are  the  great  factors  of  intercourse,  and 
we  may  probably  without  gross  unfairness 
rudely  apply  the  law  of  gravitation  to  the 
attractive  forces  operating  between  like 
masses  of  population. 
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Takinor  the  centre  of  population  of  the 
United  States  somewhere  in  the  north  of 
Ohio  with  a  westward  tendency,  and  that 
of  Canada  at  Montreal  with  a  north-west- 
ward tendency  —  and  in  this  guess  we  are 
probably  roughly  right  —  we  find  that  be- 
tween the  two  populations  there  is  no 
great  average  distance.  If  we  could  find 
out  the  financial  or  business  centres,  they 
would  probably  be  still  nearer  together. 
What  is  more,  the  line  from  one  to  the 
other  seems  to  be  coincident  with,  not 
across,  the  prevailing  direction  of  com- 
merce. The  only  barrier,  therefore,  to 
the  utmost  commercial  intercourse  is  an 
artificial  one.  There  is  nothing  but  a  po* 
litical  line  to  hinder  Montreal  from  doing 
a  large  part  of  the  trade  of  the  American 
West,  in  which  she  has  now,  except  as 
an  exporter,  no  share.  Even  as  an  ex- 
porter she  is  entirely  at  a  disadvantage, 
as  exports  are  limited  by  imports. 

Canadian  confederation,  when  it  took 
place,  was  an  expedient  devised  to  meet 
a  political  exigency.  There  was  a  dead- 
lock between  parties  in  Canada,  neither 
having  a  working  majority;  there  was  a 
government  in  Nova  Scotia  that  dared 
not  appeal  to  the  people.  New  exigen- 
cies might  produce  new  revolutions,  and, 
if  the  experience  of  Nova  Scotia  were 
repeated,  annexation  might  come  about, 
not  only  without  an  appeal  to  the  people, 
but  in  spite  of  a  people  notoriously  bos* 
tile. 

The  United  States  might  itself  take 
steps,  as  hinted  by  one  of  the  candidates 
recently  contending  for  the  presidency,  to 
develop  such  an  exigency.  Federation 
with  England  would  not  make  this  less 
likely,  although  it  would  certainly  make  it 
less  palatable.  Such  an  ultimate  inten- 
tion was  the  obvious  meaning  of  Mr.  Sew- 
ard's purchase  of  Alaska  in  1867.  The 
United  States  has  been  too  much  occu- 
pied settling  her  own  territories  to  occupy 
herself  about  Canada.  But  her  spare 
ground  is  fast  becoming  organized,  and 
she  is  at  length  beginning  to  take  more 
interest  in  the  neighbor  around  which  she 
has  already  flung  a  prophetic  embrace. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  at  a  time  of 
the  world  when  the  children  of  England 
are  playfully  picking  up  stray  bits  of  ter- 
ritory the  size  of  European  kingdoms,  that 
these  other  sons  of  our  viking  race  will 
not  be  taken  with  the  fever  of  expansion. 
Precluded  by  their  system,  or  at  least  by 
their  traditions,  from  seeking  dominion 
abroad,  they  will,  in  spite  of  oft-repeated 
expressions  of  indifference,  be  more  and 
more  covetous  of  contiguous  territory  in- 
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habited  by  a  people  capable  of  ezercistng 
their  suffrage  and  sharing  their  self-gov- 
ernment. Disclaimers  of  any  desire  lor 
increased  territory  have  preceded  every 
previous  expansion  of  the  United  States, 
just  as  they  have  preceded  every  Dew  pro- 
tectorate established  in  England.  Qoeeo 
Elizabeth  slapped  the  faces  of  her  pet 
pirates  and  then  annexed  their  acquisi- 
tions; the  Queenslandefs  and  the  Cape 
Colonists  count  on  a  like  treatment  to- 
day. 

Canada,  while  she  is  unwilling  to  abne- 
gate her  British  allegiance,  is  unable  per- 
manently to  renounce  her  paramount  in- 
terest, which  lies  in  commerce  with  the 
United  States,  along  whose  border  ber 
populations  form  a  fringe  three  thousand 
miles  long  and  about  a  hundred  miles 
broad,  stretched  along  a  single  isother- 
mal, and  having  in  consequence  00  ade- 
quate variety  of  climates  or  products. 
That  plan  only  would  fully  solve  her  prob- 
lem that  would  secure  to  her  at  once  ber 
British  citizenship  and  the  freest  and  full* 
est  intercourse  with  her  all-importaat 
neighbor. 

Such  being  Canada's  relation  to  the 
scheme,  it  would  appear  that  England  is 
reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  giving  up,  :o 
part  at  least,  the  plan  of  federation  or  of 
enlarging  its  scope  to  the  extent  I  have 
suggested.  I  claim  no  originality  for  this 
proposal.  A  paper  ascribed  to  Sir  Rich- 
ard Cartwright,  late  Canadian  minister  of 
finance,  appeared  in  a  London  journal  in 
1 87 1  in  which  an  appeal  was  made  to  the 
English  public  in  favor  of  an  Anglo- 
American  federation.  The  reasons  there- 
in urged  have  grown  stronger  with  the 
lapse 'of  fourteen  years.  England  is  rep- 
resented as  in  a  position  of  perilous  isola- 
tion in  Europe,  having  no  hope  of  sympa- 
thetic and  genuine  goodwill  from  any 
European  power.  This,  it  was  said,  she 
could  only  look  for  from  her  own  kindred 
once  cast  off  by  her  folly  and  too  long 
kept  in  estrangement  by  her  indifference, 
but  probably  ready,  if  shyly  at  first,  yet 
cordially,  to  meet  any  genuine  and  frank 
approaches  from  the  still  revered  mother 
country.  There  was  no  reason  to  forecast 
the  ultimate  failure  of  such  an  overture, 
yet  even  if  unsuccessful  "the  mere  fact 
of  its  having  been  honestly  made  could 
do  more  than  any  other  possible  act  00 
the  part  of  England  to  banish  every  rem- 
nant of  irritation  and  ensure  such  a  cor- 
dial understanding  as  might  perhaps  gam 
for  her  in  the  spirit  what  she  failed  to 
gain  in  the  letter."  There  was,  the  writer 
thought,  far  less  danger  of  a  conflict  ol 
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interests  between  the  members  of  the  pro- 
posed union  than  between  the  various 
states  and  provinces  comprised  in  the 
existing:  confederations. 

Finally,  it  was  urged  that,  seeing  that 
the  United  States  was  then  the  second 
and  Canada  the  fourth  of  maritime  pow- 
ers,  the  possible  alternative  of  a  commer* 
cial  coalition  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  might  involve  the  loss  by 
England  of  her  maritime  supremacy. 
This  last  vaticination  is  as  yet  far  from 
being  accomplished.  High  tariffs  have 
effectively  postponed  it.  Public  opinion 
in  the  United  States  is  already  on  the 
balance  t>etween  the  doctrines  of  protec- 
tion and  free  trade.  The  adoption  of  the 
latter  principle,  which  the  progress  of 
events  must  shortly  enforce,  is  likely  to 
be  followed  by  such  an  expansion  of  mar- 
itime enterprise  as  will  before  long  dis- 
pute England's  monopoly  of  the  seas,  and 
by  such  commercial  prosperity  as  will 
make  London  no  longer  the  necessary 
centre  of  gravity  and  focus  of  the  race 
and  of  the  world.  The  population  of  the 
United  States  is  already  greater  than  that 
of  all  other  Anglo-Saxon  countries  put 
together,  and  its  rate  of  increase  is  also 
greater.  Eased  of  the  suicidal  burdens 
just  referred  to,  that  country  should  ad- 
vance during  the  rest  of  the  century  with 
splendid  strides,  and  before  long  the  con- 
tinental  destiny  vaunted  by  her  theorists 
will  be  found  to  set  far  too  narrow  bounds 
to  her  adventure.  Am  I  wrong  in  sur- 
mising that,  if  once  the  star  of  empire 
should  cross  the  sea  and  Greater  England 
begin  to  assert  control  abroad,  the  mother 
of  nations,  bereft  of  her  offspring,  might 
insensibly  pass  into  the  honored  but  un- 
coveted  condition  of  empress  dowager  of 
her  former  domain,  and  might  even,  if  left 
to  her  own-  resources,  have  increasing 
anxieties  with  regard  to  the  power  that  is 
developing  in  central  Europe  ? 

I  would  picture  for  her  a  different  des- 
tiny. We  have  seen  the  German  race 
drawing  together  till  Germany  now  rules 
Europe,  and  even  the  possession  of  two 
imperial  houses  will  hardly  stand  in  the 
way  of  its  desire  for  further  consolidation. 
A  German-Austrian  alliance  would  prob- 
ably with  ease  impose  its  joint  will  on 
Europe. 

England  rules  her  own  hemisphere  out- 
side of  Europe.  Russia  may  threaten, 
France  may  annoy,  but  neither  can  dis- 
place her.  But  when  Germany  commences 
a  foreign  empire,  it  is  time  for  England  to 
count  her  strength.  There  is  no  sea  and 
oo  land  where  war  can  be  made  in  which 


England  would  not  be  the  great  sufferer 
from  it.  What  England  wants  is  power 
to  impose  peace  throughout  her  wide  pro- 
tectorate, make  annexations  unnecessary, 
and  to  bid  marauding  cease.  Such  power 
would  be  the  early  result  of  restoring  the 
unity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

Is  such  a  restoration  possible?  I  am 
not  prepared  to  propose  an  immediate  and 
intimate  federation. 

Leave  that  to  time ;  what  is  wanted  now 
is  an  alliance  on  the  most  liberal  terms 
that  it  is  possible  to  suggest.  There  is 
nothing  to  hinder  the  completion  of  the 
postal  union  as  it  now  exists  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  so  that  what- 
ever is  posted  in  one  country  at  home 
rates  is  delivered  without  extra  charge  in 
the  other.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  hinder 
a  customs  union  —  that  must  come  after 
great  changes  in  the  internal  economy 
of  protected  countries ;  but  the  alliance 
would  tend  to  that  end.  There  is  no 
reason  why  extradition  should  not  be  as 
complete  as  between  the  states  of  the 
American  Union  or  the  kingdoms  of 
Great  Britain,  making  each  country  en* 
tirely  responsible  for  its  own  administra- 
tion of  justice.  This  will  soon  have  to 
be  done  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  There  is  no  reason  why  copy- 
right and  patent  regulations  should  not 
cover  the  whole  area,  and,  most  important 
of  all,  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should 
not  be  a  common  citizenship,  so  that  a 
man,  by  simply  transferring  his  domicile, 
would  enter  00  all  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship in  his  new  home. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally  thought 
how  small  a  change  would  have  to  be 
wrought  to  accomplish  this  great  end.  It 
was  formerly  held  that  an  American  whose 
father  had  oeen  born  on  British  soil,  or 
before  the  Revolution,  could  not  be  re- 
fused British  citizenship,  because  England 
had  never  regarded  his  father  as  alien. 
It  would  be  just  as  harmless  for  England 
to  adopt  all  American  citizens  as  some  of 
them,  while  it  would  be  much  more  rea- 
sonable and  agreeable.  The  United  States 
receives  all  British  subjects  into  full  citi- 
zenship after  being  domiciled  within  her 
borders  for  a  term,  but  only  on  taking  an 
oath  forswearing  allegiance  to  the  queen, 
whom  they  have  all  their  lives  revered. 
This  clause  of  the  American  oath  of  alle- 
giance may  have  been  natural  in  the  days 
of  feud,  but  it  is  useless,  offensive,  and 
unnatural  now,  and  deprives  the  United 
States  of  many  a  citizen  of  the  most  de- 
sirable kind,  while  it  attracts  those  who 
have  been  disloyal  at  home.     It  is  a  relic 
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of  hatred,  and  ought  to  be  removed.  This 
system  of  joint  citizenship  mio^ht  be  fol- 
lowed by  such  openings  to  preferment  as 
England  now  places  before  her  colonial 
subjects. 

There  might  further  be  an  agreement  to 
act  together  to  protect  the  highways  of 
commerce  and  to  see  that  neutral  peoples, 
especially  weak  and  barbarous  ones,  were 
not  trespassed  upon.  Such  acts  would 
need  to  be  agreed  upon  by  negotiation 
or  possibly  under  safeguards  even  by  a 
common  council  appointed  for  the  pur- 

Cose.  Such  an  agreement  might  indeed 
e  spoken  of  by  critics  as  equivalent  to 
annexing  all  the  world,  and  so  to  some 
extent  it  would  virtually  be,  if  other  na- 
tions refused  the  arbitration  of  the  new 
power  and  extorted  the  exercise  of  force ; 
but  so  long  as  they  did  not  do  so  all  things 
would  remain  as  they  are.  Such  an  alli- 
ance would  be  a  grand  step  towards  the 
goal  which  visionaries  set  before  them  of 
a  federation  of  man  which  would  settle  all 
differences  by  arbitration. 

Meantime,  it  would  accomplish  many  of 
the  ends  of  such  a  federation.  If  this 
power  made  a  rule  against  all  forcible 
seizure  of  territory,  and  insisted  that  its 
armaments  should  never  be  used  for  ag- 
grandizement, but  only  to  impose  right- 
eousness and  peace,  it  would  make  the 
soldier's  profession  at  last  a  worthy  one. 
Without  much  argument,  the  vision 
here  presented  will  commend  itself.  But 
it  will  raise  immediate  questions  as  to  its 
possible  accomplishment  in  view  of  the 
different  genius  of  the  two  peoples.  It  is 
to  be  acknowledged  that  the  difficulties 
are  great,  much  greater  as  res:ards  the 
United  States  than  as  regards  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  traditions  of  the  former  country 
are  very  strongly  against  all  entangle- 
ments outside  of  America.  She  is  as  yet 
in  no  equal  need  of  fortifying  her  power. 
She  has  all  the  advantages  which  Great 
Britain  has  at  home  from  isolation,  with- 
out being  embarrassed  with  dependencies 
that  are  not  likewise  water-walled.  More- 
over, the  plan  could  not  be  carried  far 
without  making  the  countries,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  partners  in  war.  If  the 
United  States  were  in  a  position  to  need 
an  army  or  a  navy,  this  would  be  an  ar- 
rangement which  would  give  her  an  enor- 
mous advantage,  but  she  is  fortunate  in 
having  no  such  needs. 

As.things  are  now,  such  a  partnership 
would  look  like  a  gratuitous  and  expen- 
sive entanglement  in  things  with  which 
she  has  nothing  to  do.  It  has,  however, 
been  hinted  that  this  state  of  happy  indif- 
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{ ference  to  foreign  affairs,  except  where  a 
sufficient  number  of  voters  demands  her 
interference  in  the  internal  economy  of 
other  households,  is  one  that  can  ooly  be 
maintained  so  long  as  her  present  Cbioese 
wall  remains  standing,  and  that  must  sooo 
be  broken  down  by  reason  of  expaasive 
forces  acting  from  within. 

Once  the  nation's  mighty  domain  fails 
to  afford  abundant  scope  for  the  adventure 
of  her  sons,  she  will  have  a  Stanley  in 
every  land ;  once  her  commerce  is  unfet- 
tered, her  Vanderbilts  will  again  have 
ships  on  every  sea. 

The  spirit  of  adventure  is  strong  in  this 
cowboy  generation.  The  wilds  of  the 
West,  heretofore  full  of  Indian  oomads, 
picturesque  rancheros,  and  lawless  mioers, 
are  rapidly  becoming  a  settled  couotiy, 
tame  with  the  monotony  of  civilized  con- 
ventionality. 

The  national  hatred  of  England,  which 
has  had  its  hundred  years'  innings,  though 
far  more  loud,  has  never  been  so  deep  as 
the  sense  of  kinship  and  filial  respect 
which  lies  beneath  it.  The  empire  on 
which  the  sun  never  sets  has  always  af- 
forded young  America's  highest  realiza- 
tion of  earthly  grandeur.  Daniel  Web- 
ster's passage  about  the  drum-beat  of 
England  circling  the  globe  is  learned  by 
heart  by  every  schoolboy,  and  its  theme 
has  of  late  been  brilliantly  reclothed  by  a 
popular  orator  of  the  day,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Cook.  Americans,  moreover,  speak  the 
English  language,  and  in  the  common- 
wealth of  letters  count  themselves  En- 
glish. 

The  continental  doctrine  of  Munroe  was 
the  offspring  of  an  age  which  looked  for 
the  millennium  of  all  peoples  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  popular  government.  Its 
operation  would  be  to  make  the  American 
look  for  his  natural  allies  among  the  rev- 
olutionists of  Spanish  America.  The 
American  is  finding,  however,  that  he 
owes  his  liberties  more  to  the  heritage  of 
his  race  than  to  the  elimination  of  mon- 
archy and  feudalism  from  his  national 
constitution. 

If  an  alliance  between  England  and  the 
United  States  seemed  reasonable  to  a 
responsible  statesman  in  1871,  it  is  cer- 
tainly more  so  in  1885.  If  then  there 
were  signs  of  the  decrease  of  international 
antipathies,  there  is  now  every  sign  of  a 
remarkable  turning  of  the  hearts  of  the 
fathers  to  the  children  and  of  the  children 
to  the  fathers,  omen  of  a  better  age.  It 
then  the  commercial  policies  of  the  two 
peoples  were  as  the  poles  apart,  there  is 
now  a  reasonable  prospect  that  national 
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exclusiveness  is  about  to  yield  to  inter- 
national cordiality.  If  England  was  then 
hopelessly  aristocratic,  slie  has  now  taken 
power  from  the  bands  of  the  lords  and 
the  landlords.  If  the  United  States  was 
wedded  to  her  eighteenth  century  Consti- 
tution, she  is  now  the  scene  of  movements 
to  secure  a  non-political  civil  service,  a 
permanent  judiciary,  and,  roost  noteworthy 
of  all,  responsible  government.  If  En- 
glishmen did  not  then  know  Canada  from 
the  United  States,  they  are  now  crossing 
the  sea  in  streams  to  study  the  future 
centre  of  their  race.  If  Americans  then 
held  everything  English  in  contempt,  they 
are  now  largely  ruled  by  English  ideas 
and  modes,  the  two  countries  assimilating 
rapidly  as  they  know  each  other  better, 
and  both  are  beginning  to  see  how  great 
a  wealth  they  have  in  each  other's  kinship. 
They  are  more  ready  now  than  ever,  not 
only  to  see  good  in  each  other,  but  to 
realize  the  splendid  vision  suggested  by  a 
permanent  alliance.  To  England  the  alli- 
ance is  desirable,  as  the  future  of  the  race 
seems  undoubtedly  as  much  connected 
with  America  as  with  England;  to  the 
United  States  it  is  desirable,  as  the  past 
of  the  race  belongs  inalienably  to  England, 
as  England  possesses  an  expansive  elas- 
ticity which  the  United  States  envies,  and 
as  the  alliance  of  the  two  countries  would 
bring  all  the  waste  places  of  the  earth 
under  the  xgis  of  the  joint  power,  whose 
common  flag  would  be  a  messenger  of 
peace  to  the  world. 

My  conclusion  is  that  no  federation  of 
the  empire  will  be  complete  which  does 
not  make  room  for  the  whole  of  Greater 
Britain.      John  Redpath  Dougall. 
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From  The  Standard. 
WHALING. 


The  last  of  the  Dundee  whalers  having 
returned  from  the  Arctic  regions,  the 
owners  have  now  the  painful  satisfaction 
of  knowing  the  worst.  As  long  as  any  of 
them  were  unreported,  there  was  still  a 
hope  that  the  absent  vessels  would  re- 
deem the  fortunes  of  the  season.  This 
expectation  is,  however,  no  longer  possi- 
ble, for  all  the  steamers  are  safe  in  the 
Greenland  Dock,  and  the  extent  of  the 
failure  is  a  matter  of  figures.  The  total 
earnings  of  the  fleet,  including  the  returns 
from  the  seal  '*flshery,*'  amount  to  little 
over  ^£49,000,  an  amount  that  can  scarcely 
repay  the  outlay,  and  as  every  man  and 
boy  on  board  a  whaler  is,  in  his  own  small 
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way,  directly  interested  in  the  cargo  which 
he  has  helped  to  put  on  board,  there  will 
be  dull  times  this  winter  among  that  large 
section  of  Tayside  folk  who  are  depen- 
dent on  the  whale  fishery.  The  trying 
out  of  the  blubber  tanks  will  not  occupy 
very  long,  and  then  as  the  ships  are  laid 
up  until  March  or  April,  when  the  ma- 
jority of  them  essay  their  luck  at  the  Jan 
Mayen  or  Newfoundland  sealing,  the  men 
must  eke  out  their  scanty  '*oil"  and 
**  bone  money"  by  "shipping  foreign" 
until  they  are  once  more  required.  This, 
to  the  whaling  seamen,  is  a  sore  trial. 
Most  of  them  have  been  bred  from  their 
boyhood  amid  the  Arctic  ice.  Their  skill 
is  only  to  be  acquired  by  long  practice,  and 
in  the  majority  of  instances  is  hereditary, 
since  both  skippers  and  men  are  often 
connected  with  the  Greenland  trade  by 
an  ancestry  in  which  masters,  mates,  har- 
pooners,  and  "  spectioneers  "  are  as  nu- 
merous as  Knights  of  the  Garter  in  a  ducal 
pedigree.  Hence,  if  once  the  men  are 
allowed  to  scatter,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
a  crew  in  every  respect  fltted  for  a  busi- 
ness in  which  they  must  not  only  ''reef, 
hand,  and  steer,"  but  be  able  to  hunt  the 
most  gigantic  of  all  game,  cut  a  dock  in 
an  icefield,  work  a  vessel  through  an  archi- 
pelago of  bergs,  and  then,  when  their 
monster  quarrv  is  alongside,  be  ready  to 
"flense"  its  olubbery  flanks,  while  the 
blind  shark  and  the  noisy  mollemoke  con- 
tend for  their  share  of  the  greasy  feast. 
Practice,  nerve,  a  clear  head,  and  a  stout 
heart  are  all  required  for  this,  and  when 
another  year  of  abundance  calls  for  the 
full  muster  of  experienced  hands,  the 
owners  will  not  know  where  to  turn  for 
men.  The  pursuit  of  the  Greenland 
whale,  is,  is  truth,  like  the  trapping  of 
furs,  or  the  digging  for  gold,  or  the  long- 
line  fishing  —  a  highly  respectable  branch 
of  gambling.  It  is  impossible  to  reckon 
on  the  results.  This  year  the  vessels 
hav'e  returned  with  half-empty  tanks,  or 
altogether  "  clean."  Next  season  the  men 
who  have  kept  their  courage  up  may  come 
back  with  "full  ships."  Indeed,  of  late 
there  has  been  rather  more  confidence  in 
the  trade.  The  number  of  steamers  has 
increased,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  catch  has 
not  disappointed  the  fishermen.  There 
cannot,  however,  be  a  doubt  but  that  the 
whale  is  on  the  decrease ;  or  that  it  has 
been  driven  by  persecution  from  its  old 
haunts,  and  all  but  exterminated  in  places 
where  at  one  time  it  was  quite  common. 
Two  centuries  ago  it  disported  itself  so 
abundantly  in  the  bays  of  Spitzbergen 
that  the  Dutch  built  a  village   ashore, 
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where  the  visek  harpooned  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  shore  was  flensed,  and 
its  blubber  redaced  to  oil.  The  old  writ- 
ers  give  curiously  picturesque  accounts 
of  this  Arctic  colony  of  Smeerenberg,  the 
very  site  of  which  is  now  difficult  to  trace 
except  by  the  graves  of  the  adventurers 
who  are  buried  near  the  place  where  it 
stood.  Even  until  late  last  century,  and 
well  into  the  present  one,  the  Spitzbergen 
whaling  was  a  profitable  pursuit.  Now- 
adays, however,  it  is  so  rare  to  see  a 
whale  in  the  vicinity  of  this  archipelago 
of  islands  that  in  the  fauna  of  the  group 
compiled  by  the  Swedish  naturalists,  who 
have  explored  it  so  thoroughly,  the  Ba 
iana  mysticetus  is  not  included.  As  for 
the  Dutch,  whose  personality  obtruded 
itself  so  largely  in  the  early  history  of 
the  Walvischfang^  we  are  not  aware  that 
they  have  now  a  single  vessel  engaged  in 
the  hunt.  There  are  still  merry  legends 
among  the  English  whalers  of  the  time 
when  the  Danish  post  of  Godhavn,  or 
Lievely,  on  Disco  Island,  was  the  ren- 
dezvous of  the  fleet.  It  is  so  no  longer. 
Many  a  modern  whaler  has  never  landed 
at  this  dreary  outpost  of  civilization,  for 
there  are  nowadays  no  whales  to  catch  in 
or  about  the  Whalefish  Islands.  The 
harpoons  and  lances  are  rusting  in  the 
Colonibestyrer^ s  loft;  and  the  boiling- 
house  is  kept  busy  solely  by  the  humble 
tributes  of  belugas,  narwhals,  seals,  bot- 
tlenoses,  and  an  occasional  "finner.*'  It 
is,  indeed,  almost  as  great  an  event  for  a 
whale  to  be  killed  o£E  the  shores  of  Danish 
Greenland  as  for  a  walrus  or  polar  bear 
to  fall  within  the  same  well-hunted  area. 
The  Dundee  men  halt  no  longer  on  "the 
east  side,*'  as  they  term  the  western  coast 
of  Danish  Greenland,  than  thev  can  help. 
All  sail,  or  all  steam,  is  made  for  Baffin's 
Bay,  in  order  to  make  the  ''middle  pas- 
sage, or  get  through  Melville  Bay,  for  the 
modern  battling  ground  at  the  entrance  to 
Eclipse  Sound,  on  the  other  shore  of  Dai'is 
Strait.  Even  there  the  prospect  of  a  cargo 
is  getting  more  and  more  ifleeting.  Nor, 
as  the  season  advances,  is  the  outlook  at 
Clyde  River  and  the  **  rock  nosing  "  ofiE 
Cape  Hooper  and  Cumberland  Sound 
much  more  encouraging.  The  adventur- 
ers who  have  essayed  the  half-explored 
western  inlets  do  not  seem  to  have  had 
much  better  success.  If  the  whales  have 
retreated  thither  they  have  managed  to 
put  many  a  mile  of  floe  between  them  and 
the  harpoon.  The  chances,  however,  are 
that  the  cetacean  is  becoming  scarcer  and 
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scarcer,  and  unless  left  to  itself  for  a  few 
seasons  will  soon  be  on  the  verge  of  ex- 
tinction. When  every  port  on  the  east 
coast  fitted  out  its  ship  or  two,  whales 
were  unquestionably  abundant,  though 
doubtless  some  of  these  craft  were  seat 
to  the  north  not  so  much  to  kill  the  whale 
as  to  catch  the  bounty.  The  modem 
whaler,  with  its  steam-engines,  and  gun- 
harpoons,  and  iron  tanks,  is  of  course  a 
much  more  efficient  vessel  than  the  heavy- 
sailing,  bluff-bowed  **  snuffbox'*  which  it 
superseded.  But  it  is  also  much  more 
expensive,  so  that  an  unsuccessful  sum- 
mer means  a  far  heavier  loss  in  men's 
wages,  in  coal  and  provisions,  and  in  wear 
and  tear,  than  before  steam  had  driven  the 
old  craft  out  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Train 
oil  is,  nevertheless,  quite  as  essential  as 
ever  it  was.  Before  the  days  of  gas  aod 
petroleum  it  was  utilized  solely  as  a  light- 
ing material.  That  is  no  longer  the  case. 
But  the  progress  of  roaoufactore  has  made 
it  highly  important  in  the  dressing  of  jute. 
The  growth  of  this  Indian  fibre  led  to  its 
employment  in  various  of  the  Dundee 
manufactures,  and  consequently  to  the  re- 
vival of  the  decaying  whale  fishery,  so  that 
until  one  learns  the  connection  between 
the  tropical  plant  and  the  Arctic  animal  it 
is  puzzling  to  see  a  vessel  from  Calcutta 
dischargfing  alongside  one  from  Baffin's 
Bay.  Whalebone  has  ceased  to  be  in 
demand  for  the  penetralia  of  the  female 
wardrobe.  Yet  the  endless  uses  found 
for  it  in  silk  weaving  and  other  arts  have 
raised  its  price  to  a  figure  unheard  of  dar- 
ing the  palmy  period  of  the  **  Greenland 
trade."  We  cannot,  therefore,  afford  to 
let  the  mysticete  die  out,  as  has  the  Bis- 
cayan  whale,  which  in  the  Middle  Ages 
employed  the  Basque  seamen;  or  the 
rhytina,  which  the  hungry  mariners  who 
followed  in  Behring's  track  devoured  off 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Hudson's  Bay  has 
not  proved  a  hiding-place,  and  every  year 
the  fishery  of  the  different  species  wbicb 
haunt  the  Arctic  north  of  Behring's  Strait 
is  becoming  more  and  more  precarioos. 
The  sperm  fishery  is  growing  less  and 
less,  and  the  **  black  fish  "  of  the  south  is, 
pari  passu  with  its  cousin  in  the  north, 
vanishing  from  its  old  feeding  grounds. 
There  is  no  help  for  it  but  a  long  close 
time,  troublesome  and  even  ruinous  as 
such  a  measure  might  temporarily  prove 
for  **  vested  interests.**  Nothing  save  a 
•*  laying  over"  of  the  Arctic  Seas  for  five 
or  six  years  will  suffice  to  save  the  **  right 
whale  "  from  extermination. 
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THE   HIGHLAND  WIDOWS   LAMENT,  ETC. 


THE  HIGHLAND  WIDOW'S  LAMENT. 

Weary  wi*  roamin*  I  sit  in  the  gloamin', 

I  sit  on  my  ain  door-stane, 
The  flocks  i'  the  fauld  nestle  close  (ra'  the 
cauld, 

I  sit  an'  I  sigh  here,  my  lane. 

The  bent  trees  are  groanin'»  the  sad  wind  is 
moanin\ 

The  shadow  creeps  over  the  hill, 
The  burn  as  it  flows  tells  the  tale  of  its  woes, 

But  I  as  the  shadow  am  still. 

The  road  at  its  turnin*  my  dim  eye  discernin*, 
I  mkrk  where  he  cam  wi'  the  kye, 

Whan  the  day's  wark  was  done  at  the  seC  o* 
the  sun 
In  the  season  forever  forbye. 

Fond  hope  that  deceived  me,  cauld  death' that 
bereaved  me, 
My  gudeman  he  left  me  sae  young, 
That,  old  an'  forlorn,  he  might  hold  me  in 
scorn, 
Should  I  take  his  dear  name  on  my  tongue. 

Still,  I  oft  by  my  gleamin'  lone  hearth  fall  a- 
dreamin'. 
And  think  of  that  season  of  auld, 
Of  a  love  was  sae  near,  of  a  love  was  sae  dear, 
•  It  has  gared  every  ithcr  seem  cauld. 

Should  the  grave  in  ondoin'  once  bring  me  re- 
new! n*. 
More  bonny  for  sairly  tried  truth, 
I  wad  dare  then  to  name  you,  my  Willie,  an' 
claim  you, 
Nae  longer  sae  fashed  by  your  youth. 
Academy.    -  EmiLY  PfEIFFKR. 


When  I  have  said  my  quiet  say. 
When  I  have  sung  my  little  song, 

How  sweetly,  sweetly  dies  the  day. 
The  valley  and  the  hill  along ; 

How  sweet  the  summons,  "  Come  away ! " 
That  calls  me  from  the  busy  throng. 

I  thought  beside  the  water's  flow 

Awhile  to  lie  beneath  the  leaves, 
I  thought  in  autumn's  harvest  glow 

To  rest  my  head  upon  the  sheaves ; 
But  lo  I  methinks  the  day  was  brief 

And  cloudy ;  flower,  nor  fruit,  nor  leaf 
I  bring,  and  yet  accepted,  free 

And  blest,  my  Lord  I  come  to  thee. 

What  matter  now  for  promise  lost. 

Through  blast  of  spring  or  summer  rains? 
What  matter  now  for  purpose  crost. 

For  broken  hopes,  and  wasted  pains? 
What  if  the  olive  little  yields. 

What  if  the  grape  be  blighted  ?    Thine 
The  corn  upon  a  thousand  fidds. 

Upon  a  thousand  hills  the  vine. 


Thou  lovest  still  the  poor ;  oh,  bleat 

In  poverty  beloved  to  be ! 
Less  lowly  is  my  choice  confess'd, 

I  love  the  rich  in  loving  thee ! 
My  spirit  bare  before  thee  stands* 

I  bring  no  gift,  I  ask  no  sign, 
I  come  to  thee  with  empty  hands. 

The  surer  to  be  filled  from  thine. 

Dora  Grsenwkll. 


SONNET. 


"O  vent  plainnt,  qui  iThaleine  odorante.** 

VaUQCBUN  OB  LA  FkBSHA' 

O  pleasant  wind,  whose  breathings  softly 
pant. 

Embalming  all  the  air  with  scent  of  flowers  ; 

O  smiling  meadow,  wherein  tearful  hoon 
Spent  good  Damsetas,  and  fair  Amarant  t 

O  shading  wood,  O  stream  that  swift  dost  roll. 
Who  saw  new  bliss  their  once  sad  hoars 

employ. 
Who  saw  their  grief  transmuted  into  loy. 
When  both  were  breathing  but  one  lueDded 
soul  I 

Age  bids  them  part  from  snch  felicity : 
But,  though  with  pious  longing  they  may  try 
All  former  love  to  banish  as  a  dream. 

Still  doth  a  sentiment,  replete  with  grace, 
Cause  them  to  love,  beholding  this  fair  pUoe, 
This  wind,  this  wood,  this  meadow,  and  XbiM 
stream. 

Blackwoodfa  Magaoiae. 


IDYLLE.  —  FR  ANCETTE. 

*'  Sitftc  qa'oD  mettra  lea  troopeattz." 

Vauqubun  db  la  Fbbsxa 

Soon  as  our  flocks  from  folds  are  led 
To  yon  hill-pastures  to  be  fed, 
I'll  go  to-morrow,  fair  Francette  I 

To  sell  a  calf  in  market-town. 
And  buy  a  piece  of  bombaxette. 

To  make  your  petticoat  and  gown. 


Some  handsome  knives,  too»  will  I  bring  ; 
A  belt  with  scissors  on  its  ring ; 
A  ball  of  thread,  a  purse  of  net ; 

And  all  as  gifts  for  you,  my  dear: 
But  kiss  me  quickly,  fair  Francette! 

Two  or  three  times  while  waiting  here. 

Come  to  receive,  to-morrow  night, 
When  a  dark  mantle  hides  the  light. 
My  pretty  presents,  fair  Francette  t 

Within  this  copse  wood ;  which  behind. 
Your  anxious  mother  watch  may  set. 

And  seek  us  long,  ^- yet  never  find  t 

BU^wood*a  M^gasiaBi 
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From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
AUSTRIA'S  POLICY  IN  THE  EAST. 

Before. proceedJDg  to  examioe  the  po 
sitioo  which  Austria  has  assumed  in  the 
Hast,  it  will  be  profitable  to  consider  the 
course  she  has  pursued  since  the    Six 
Weeks*  War  thrust  her  forth  from  the 
German    Confederation.     In    doing    so, 
more  regard  must  be   had  for  material 
facts  than  for  the  diplomatic  bye-play  and 
false  lights  which  have  been  employed  to 
conceal  the  true  intent  of  her  designs  and 
coarse  of  policy.    The  exclusion  of  Aus- 
tria from  the  German  Bund  having  left 
her  statesmen  without  a  field  for  their 
diplomatic  activity  in  the  West,  impelled 
them  to  seek  new  openings  in  the  south- 
east for  the  exercise  of  the  propensity  to 
meddle  in  their  neighbors*  afiEairs  which 
has  been  a  domioating  vice  in  the  policy 
of  the  house  of    Hapsburg.    The  early 
intentions  of  Count  Beust,  on  succeeding 
to  the  direction  of  Austro-Hungarian  af- 
fairs in  1866,  though  calculated  to  disturb 
the  political  status  quo  in  the  East  so  far 
as    the    unprogressive   Turkish    rule    in 
Europe   was  concerned,  appear  to  have 
been  founded  on  a  statesmanlike  and  true 
perception  of  the  necessities  of  the  time. 
The  Christian  populations  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  were  for  the  first  time  awakening 
to  the  need  of  higher  political  organiza- 
tion in  which  freer  scope  than  the  Turk 
permitted  should  be  found  for  their  intel- 
lectual and   material  development.    The 
Servian,  Bulgarian,  and   Hellenic  races, 
groaning  through  centuries  of  despotism 
under  a  power  alien  alike  in  blood  and 
religion,    were    becoming    restless,    and 
striving,  feebly  though  it  may  have  been, 
to  throw  o£E  the  hateful  yoke.    It  was  in 
sympathy  with  their  aspirations  and  needs 
that  the  intentions  of  Count  Beust  were 
conceived,  and  they  were  such  as  must 
have  met  with  the  approval  of  liberal- 
minded  men,  both  in  England  and  Europe 
at  large.     But  in  lending  a  helping  hand 
to  the  Christians  of  the  Turkish  dominions 
in  Europe,  Count  Beust  contemplated  no 
violent  attack  on  that  shadowy  fetish  of 
British  politicians  for  so  many  years  after 
the  substance  had  ceased  to  exist  —  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire.    A  semi-political  indepen- 


dence under  the  sovereignty  of  the  sultan 
was  all  that  was  aimed  at.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary here  t6  speculate  on  what  might  have 
been  the  issue  of  this  change ;  suffice*  it  to 
say  that  it  was  a  solution  at  once  legitimate 
and  eminently  pacific.  But  it  did  not 
meet  the  views  of  the  court  party  at  Vien* 
na,  which  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
wound  to  its  pride  and  obstinacy  inflicted 
by  the  forced  concession  of  Hungarian 
legislative  independence  ;  nor  did  it  enjoy 
the  approval  of  the  moving  spirit  which 
controls  from  Berlin  the  destinies  of  Aus- 
tria. Foreign  and  internal  influences, 
both  hostile  to  his  policy  in  the  East, 
helped  to  bring  about  Count  Beust*s 
downfall,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  ad- 
vent to  power  of  Count  Andrassy  and  the 
tortuous  courses  which  have  led  to  the 
position  in  which  Austria  now  finds  her- 
self, whence  to  retrograde  or  to  advance 
is  equally  diflicult  and  dangerous. 

The  first  steps  of  the  Andrassy  policy 
in  the  East  were  not,  however,  of  too  pro- 
nounced a  character,  nor  did  they  by  any 
means  indicate  the  full  intentions  of  the 
new  chancellor;  though  had  the  Turks, 
who  were  more  immediately  concerned, 
been  possessed  of  greater  political  fore- 
sight, they  must  have  discerned  the  dan- 
gers ahead.  The  methods  adopted  were 
peaceful,  though  it  can  hardly  be  supposed 
that  they  were  misunderstood  by  Russia. 
Steamers,  directed  from  Triest,  took  pos- 
session of  both  the  coasting  and  foreign 
trade  of  Turkey.  The  Danube  traffic  was 
monopolized  by  a  company  subsidized 
from  Vienna.  The  foreign  and  internal 
postal  system,  except  at  Constantinople, 
was  almost  completely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Austrian  Lloyd's,  and  controlled  by  Aus- 
trian officials.  But  the  Turks  remained 
blind  to  the  dangers  of  the  situation,  and 
made  no  effort  to  extricate  themselves 
from  the  meshes  of  the  net  Austria  was 
insensibly  weaving  round  them.  It  is 
true  that  under  English  auspices  attempts 
were  made  to  develop  the  postal  system 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Ottoman  govern- 
ment; but  such  was  the  obstruction  of- 
fered by  Turkish  officials,  in  many  cases 
prompted  from  outside,  that  no  practical 
result  was  possible.  The  power  which 
the  apathy  and  indifference  of  the  Turkish 
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administration  in  this  way  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Austrian  government  was 
unlimited.  The  markets  of  Turkey  were 
inundated  with  Vienna  wares  and  Aus- 
trian manufactures  of  the  cheapest  and 
roost  inferior  descriptions;  their  cheap- 
ness enabling  them  to  completely  oust 
British  and  other  goods  from  markets  in 
which  the  latter  had  once  enjoyed  the 
monopoly.  The  Danube  commerce  be- 
came almost  exclusively  Austrian;  and 
the  traveller  in  the  East  found  no  other 
means  of  voyaging  from  port  to  port  but 
In  vessels  flying  the  flag  of  the  empire- 
kingdom.  The  Turkish  banner  was  no- 
where seen.  The  influence  conferred  by 
the  control  of  the  postal  system  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  was  less  obvious  and 
legitimate,  but  infinitely  greater.  How 
many  who  have  resided  in  the  East  or 
travelled  there  can  tell  of  correspondence 
delayed  or  missing  1  No  government  of 
Europe  knew  more  of  the  secrets  of  the 
East  than  that  of  the  Kaiser  Franz  Josef, 
with  its  control  of  the  mailbags  and  the 
telegraph  wires  carrying  the  news  of  the 
East  to  the  West.  The  exceptional  means 
of  information  which  it  thus  possessed 
enabled  the  Austrian  Cabinet,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  the  Austrian  chancel- 
lor, to  follow  at  ease  every  phase  in  the 
development  of  affairs  in  the  sultan's  do- 
minions, and  to  strike  in  with  the  effect 
possible  only  for  those  familiar  with  each 
spring  of  action. 

The  first  active  steps  of  Austria  in  bring- 
ing on  the  disintegration  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  which  was  solemnly  registered  at 
Berlin  in  1878,  were  taken  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina.  The  movements  of  the 
Panslavists  in  Bulgaria  through  their 
committees  at  Bucharest  and  in  Russia 
were  well  known,  and  their  aims  thor- 
oughly understood,  at  Vienna.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1875,  measures  leading  to  a  ris- 
ing in  Herzegovina  were  planned.  Agents 
provocateurs  were  sent  to  prepare  the  way. 
The  visit  of  the  emperor  of  Austria  to 
Dalmatia  in  April  of  that  year,  and  his  re- 
ception of  deputations  from  Herzegovina, 
were  details  diligently  and  elaborately  car- 
ried out.  Their  meaning,  however,  was 
not  hidden  entirely  from  the  Turks,  whose 
suspicions  appear  to  have  been  now  ef- 


fectually roused.    In  May,  just  after  the 
Austrian  emperor  had  returned  from  Dal- 
matia, the  Turks  began  sending  amma- 
nition,  arms,  accoutrements,  and  clotbiog 
for  troops  in  large  quantities  by  rail  from 
Salonica  to  Mitrovitza,  whence  tbey  were 
despatched  to  depots  in  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina.   This  unexpected  action  caused 
much    speculation    among  the  Austriaa 
agents  who  were  scattered  over  the  couo- 
try ;  and  the  reinforcement  of  the  garrisoos 
in  those  provinces  caused  the  Austriaa 
government  to  send  a  special  diplomatic 
agent  to  report  on  the  actual  state  of 
affairs.    The  personage  selected  for  this 
duty  was  the  celebrated  Baron  Hiiboer, 
on  whom  the  emperor  Napoleon  inflicted 
the  slight  at  that  memorable  New  Year's 
reception  of  1859  which  heralded  the  war 
of  Italian  independence.     At  Serajevo^ 
Baron  Hiibner  found  the  now  well-koowo 
Dervish  Pasha  in  command,  and  was  re* 
ceived  by  him  with  all  the  honors,  sod 
invited  to  a  review  of  the  troops  composing 
the  garrison.      The    incident  which   oc- 
curred after  the  review,  as  described  by 
an    eyewitness,   was  striking    and  most 
have  suggested   some  suspicion    of  the 
Turkish  commander  to  the  mind  of  the 
Austrian  envoy.     In  replying  totbecom- 
pliraents  of  the  baron  on  the  appearanace 
of  his  troops,  the  wily  little  pasha  said, 
'*Yes,  Excellency  I    You  see  here  men 
devoted  to  the  defence  of  their  conntry 
against  every  foe,  and  who  can  go  for 
twenty-four  hours  on  a  drink  of  water!** 
From  Serajevo  the  baron  continued  bis 
journey  to  Mitrovitza  by  Novi  Bazar,  stop* 
ping  at  various  places  on  the  route  where 
he  was  enabled  to  communicate  with  the 
numerous    agents    of    his    goveromeoL 
From  Mitrovitza  he  travelled  by  special 
train  to  Salonica.     Here  he  remained  bat 
three  days;  but  daring  this  brief  period 
he  was  subjected  to  a  slight  from  the 
Turkish  vali  or  governor-general  ol  tbe 
province.    On  his  making  an  official  caUl 
on  the  vali,  who  had  been  duly  notified 
beforehand,  accompanied  by  ihe persomtui 
of  the  consulate,  the  Turkish  functiouary 
did  not  accord  him  tbe  honor  due  to  bis 
position  by  meeting  him  at  tbe  door  of  tbe 
reception  room.    An  altercation  ensued, 
which   was  terminated  by  the  offended 
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baron  abruptly  leaving  the  Konak  with  his 
suite.  Explanations  which  were  afccepted 
as  satisfactory  were  made  by  the  vali, 
and  the  difficulty  was  smoothed  over. 
Returning  from  Salonica  the  Austrian  en- 
voy travelled  only  as  far  as  Uskub  by 
rail.  From  there  he  took  post  horses  to 
Belgrade  by  way  of  Nisch.  On  the  day 
following  his  arrival  at  the  Servian  capi* 
tal  the  insurrection  in  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina broke  out. 

Skilfully  manipulated,  the  telegrapb 
wires  under  Austrian  control  conveyed  to 
the  western  capitals  facts  and  statements 
calculated  to  impress  the  idea  that  the 
rising  against  the  authority  of  the  sultan 
was  entirely  due  to  Russian  emissaries 
and  Panslav  committees.  But  close  ob- 
servers saw  behind  Ljubobratich  and 
many  others,  whose  names  the  events  of 
the  day  made  familiar  to  the  English  pub- 
lic, the  hands  of  the  Austrian.  The  thou- 
sands of  refugees  who  found  temporary 
shelter  during  the  troublous  times  on  Aus- 
trian soil  were,  in  most  cases,  refugees  by 
instigation.  Their  hospitable  reception, 
and  the  few  thousands  of  pounds  ex- 
pended in  their  maintenance,  were  among 
the  claims  for  which  Austria  was  after- 
wards indemnified  at  Berlin  in  1878.  At 
the  same  time,  with  an  impartiality  for 
which  sufficient  credit  can  hardly  be 
awarded  her,  the  way  was  made  smooth 
for  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection 
by  the  Turks  ;  and  the  Salonica-Mitrovitza 
railway,  a  line  owned  in  Austria  and  man- 
aged by  Austrian  officials,  was  entirely  at 
the  disposition  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment, whose  troops,  supplies,  and  stores 
were  carried  over  it  on  credit.  With  evi- 
dence, ample  and  convincing,  of  the  aims 
of  Austria  before  them,  it  was  but  a  ques- 
tion of  time  how  soon  the  Panslav  party 
in  Russia,  and  later  on  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment itself,  should  throw  themselves 
into  the  struggle  whiqh  was  manifestly 
impending.  The  Montenegrin  and  Ser- 
vian wars  in  1876;  the  abortive  rising  in 
Bulgaria,  and  the  massacres  south  of  the 
Balkans  in  the  same  year ;  the  conference 
at  Constantinople,  where  the  peculiar  line 
of  policy  which  characterized  the  dealings 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield*s  Cabinet  with  the 
Porte  up  to  its  overthrow  in  1880  first  dis- 


closed itself,  —  were  all  strands  in  the 
thread  of  policy  directed  from  Vienna  and 
woven  at  Berlin.  Assuredly,  had  the  em- 
peror of  Russia  and  his  advisers  fore- 
seen the  ultimate  issue  to  which  events 
were  tending,  they  might  even  at  the  last 
moment  have  stayed  their  hand.  But  it 
had  not  yet  been  made  clear  to  them  that 
the  way  to  Constantinople  lay  through 
Vienna.  The  Panslav  party,  which,  in  its 
hatred  of  the  Turk,  aimed  directly  at  the 
destruction  of  his  detested  rule  over  their 
co-religionists  and  brothers  in  race,  had 
swept  away  by  its  enthusiasm  what  power 
of  resistance  there  was  in  the  autocracy. 
The  heart  of  the  Turk  was  hardened  by 
his  pride,  and  the  conflicting  official  and 
non-official  advice  of  England  predisposed 
him  to  stiffen  his  neck.  The  struggle 
which  such  conditions  rendered  inevita- 
ble could  not  be  long  averted,  and  the 
war,  which  was  officially  declared  on  the 
twenty-third  of  April,  1877,  was  in  the 
natural  course  of  events. 

No  one  who  saw  the  emperor  Alexan- 
der the  Second  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
review  of  his  troops  on  that  memorable 
day,  on  the  Bessarabian  plain  of  Un- 
gheni,  when  he  gave  the  final  orders  for  the 
passage  of  the  Pruth,  could  fail  to  perceive 
how  deeply  he  seemed  to  feel  the  respon- 
sibility and  importance  of  the  event.  The 
shadow  of  the  future  appeared  already  to 
have  been  cast  across  his  path  as  he 
quitted  the  group  of  his  generals,  and, 
passing  quickly  between  the  lines  of  peo- 
ple who  had  collected  at  the  railway  sta- 
tion, entered  the  train  which  was  to  carry 
him  back  to  his  capital.  Compared  with 
previous  wars,  the  military  circumstances 
in  which  Russia  entered  on  the  last 
conflict  with  Turkey  were  immeasurably 
greater  in  her  favor.  There  were  then  no 
tedious  marches  over  desert  wastes,  but 
railways,  fairly  organized,  brought  the  in- 
vading army  to  the  very  banks  of  the 
Danube;  while  the  alliance  with  Rouma- 
nia  seemed  to  guarantee  every  facility 
which  the  situation  demanded  for  a  suc- 
cessful and  speedy  issue.  Why,  then,  did 
something  akin  to  paralysis  appear  to  en- 
feeble the  arm  of  Russia?  The  answer 
is  simple.  The  equivocal  attitude  of  Aus- 
tria   weighed    like  a  nightmare  on    the 
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couDsellors  of  the  emperor.  It  is  true 
Prince  Bismarck  had  declared  that  the 
Eastern  question  did  not  call  for  the  ac- 
tive intervention  of  Germany;  and  that 
Austria  had  virtually  thrown  over  Turkey 
in  refusing  to  carry  out  a  conjunction 
with  England  and  France  (who  also  repudi- 
ated her  engagement),  the  tripartite  treaty 
of  1856,  which  guaranteed  the  integrity 
and  independence  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire. Nevertheless,  the  hand  of  Austria 
pressed  heavily  on  the  arm  of  the  czar. 
Very  soon  after  the  declaration  of  war, 
Austria  had  made  it  clear  to  the  Russian 
government  that  their  operations  were  to 
be  strictly  confined  to  Turkish  territory. 
Any  attempt  of  Servia  to  take  up  arms  in 
aid  of  Russia  was  frustrated  by  the  threat 
of  an  occupation  of  Belgrade  by  Aus- 
trian troops,  and  Roumanian  soil  was  to 
be  respected  on  condition  that  the  Rouma- 
nian territory  west  of  the  Aluta  was  not 
made  the  base  of  active  operations  against 
the  Turks  in  Bulgaria.  The  effect  of  this 
was  doubly  favorable  to  the  Turks,  who, 
relieved  from  menace  to  their  left  flank, 
were  enabled,  leaving  but  twelve  thousand 
men  to  hold  Widdin,  to  concentrate  the 
whole  of  their  strength  on  the  centre  and 
right  of  their  line  of  defence.  Indecision 
was  perceptible  in  the  Russian  conduct 
and  counsels  throughout  the  whole  cam- 
paign. Doubts  of  Germany,  and  abso- 
lute distrust  of  Austria,  hindered  vigorous 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  gener- 
als ;  while  the  Turk,  stimulated  to  resist- 
ance by  false  assurances  of  English 
support,  and  buoyed  up  by  deceitful  prom- 
ises, was  bleeding  at  every  pore.  When, 
finally,  with  Russia  well  nigh  exhausted 
and  Turkey  prostrate,  Servia  was  released 
from  the  leash,  it  was  because  Austria's 
end  was  served,  and  neither  combatant 
could  be  much  benefited  or  more  gravely 
injured  by  withholding  the  feeble  princi- 
pality. The  aim  of  Austria  was  but  to 
prevent  Servia  from  being  employed  as  a 
base  for  the  operation  of  Russian  influ- 
ence on  the  Slavs  of  Bosnia,  Herze- 
govina, Montenegro,  and  Macedonia  — 
those  provinces  on  which  her  covetous 
eye  had  been  so  long  fixed. 

The  fall  of  Plevna,  the  subsequent  pas- 
sage of  the  Balkans,  the  complete  and 
irretrievable  collapse  of  the  Turkish  de- 
fence, and  the  appearance  of  SkobelefiE's 
division,  reduced  and  fever-stricken  as  it 
was,  before  Constantinople,  were  but  de- 
tails in  the  hastening  of  the  crisis  which 
brought  into  play  the  combinations  result- 
ing in  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  In  these 
combinations  we  now  know  the  predomi- 


nating force  was  exercised  by  the  Aostitv 
German  and  English  plenipotentiaries. 
Constantinople  lay  within  reach  of  the 
hand  of  Russia,  but  that  hand  was  power- 
less. Englishmen  have  been  pleased  to 
believe  that  the  British  fleet  at  Coostaati- 
nople  and  Gallipoli  was  what  deterred  the 
Russians  from  entering  the  capital  of  the 
sultan ;  but  the  belief  was  a  fond  and  flat- 
tering delusion.  The  invisible  cord  which 
withheld  the  hand  of  Russia  was  drawn 
in  Berlin  through  Vienna.  The  certainty 
of  the  entry  of  an  Austrian  army  ioto 
Moldavia  and  Bessarabia  was  the  real 
obstacle  to  the  Russian  advance,  which 
the  British  fleet  alone  was  impotent  to 
prevent.  The  Russian  army  was  ever 
compelled  to  look  behind  it,  always  seeing 
the  shadow  of  the  concealed  hand  it  had 
cause  to  dread.  The  writer  vividly  calls 
to  mind  an  incident  which  occurred  at 
Constantinople  while  the  Russian  troops 
were  bivouacked  in  sight  of  its  minarets. 
He  paid  a  visit  one  evening>Jn  the  com- 
pany of  a  friend,  to  Skobeleff,  who  was 
confined  to  his  bed  by  an  attack  of  fever. 
Despite  his  malady,  the  general  was  deep 
in  the  study  of  some  military  work*  bat 
on  the  names  of  his  visitors  being  an- 
nounced he  sprang  up  in  his  couch  to 
receive  them,  and  almost  the  first  qnes* 
tion  he  put  to  \he  writer  was  **  What  is 
Austria  doing  ?  "  —  a  sufficient  indication 
of  the  apprehensions  disturbing  the  coun- 
sels and  paralyzing  the  action  of  Russia. 
Information  of  a  trustworthy  character 
had  just  then  been  received  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  it  was  known  both  at  the  Ros- 
siao  headquarters  and  at  the  Sublime 
Porte  that  a  partial  mobilization  of  the 
Austrian  army  was  imminent,  and  that 
the  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Servia  on 
one  hand,  and  of  J  assy  and  various  points 
in  Moldavia  on  the  other,  were  contem- 
plated. So  serious  a  menace  was  one  the 
Russian  army,  crippled  though  victorious, 
was  unable  to  despise ;  and  so  it  came  to 
pass  that,  under  the  pressure  of  Austria 
and  Germany,  Russia  submitted  to  enter 
the  congress  chamber  at  Berlin,  to  sacri- 
fice all  that  nigh  a  century  of  intrigue  and 
war  had  gained. 

With  the  details  and  results  of  the  Ber- 
lin settlement  all  who  followed  the  reports 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  are 
familiar.  Of  the  fact  that  what  was  be- 
lieved to  be  a  settlement  is  proving  but  a 
truce,  most,  if  they  had  not  already  forc^ 
seen  it,  are  now  becoming  convinced. 
Races  and  communities  delivered  from 
an  inert  barbaric  despotism  were  partK 
tioned  and  carved  out  to  suit  the  selfish 
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ambitions  of  certain  governments,  and  the 
political  exigencies  of  the  moment.  A 
condition  of  things  foredoomed  to  perish 
was  created  from  the  Danube  to  the 
iCgeao  and  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Adriatic.  The  opportunity  of  settling  the 
Eastern  difficulty  on  a  just  and  stable 
basis  was  thrown  away  with  a  reckless- 
ness inconceivable  except  by  those  who 
understood  that  a  sense  of  right  and  po- 
litical morality  were  absent  from  the  coun- 
cil board  over  which  Prince  Bismarck 
presided.  The  opportunity  of  re  integrat- 
ing each  race  within  its  rights  vanished. 
The  Bulgarians  were  divided  into  three 
sections.  The  Greeks  were  betrayed, 
while  false  hopes  were  dangled  before 
their  eyes.  Albania,  distracted  by  in- 
trigue of  every  kind,  was  left  a  prey  to 
anarchy  and  misrule.  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina, against  the  will  and  in  spite  of 
the  heroic  resistance  of  their  peoples, 
were  given  over  to  Austria,  who  virtu- 
ously pretended  bashful  compliance  with 
the  '*will  of  Europe,"  conscious  that  it 
was  her  own  action  which  had  produced 
the  '^disorder"  which  she  was  called  in 
by  accomph'ces  to  put  down.  Montene- 
gro, which  had  maintained  for  centuries 
its  independence  against  the  Turk,  was 
virtually  handed  over  to  Austria  by  the 
twenty-ninth  article  of  the  Berlin  Treaty. 
Macedonia  was  left,  with  its  conglomerate 
population  of  Serb,  Albanian,  Bulgarian, 
Greek,  Wallach,  and  Moslem,  to  ferment 
to  a  degree  of  anarchy  sufficient  to  require 
the  orderly  hand  of  the  Austrian  bureau- 
cracy to  restore  tranquillity  and  cover  it 
with  their  ^*  civilizing  influences." 

The  creation  of  the  autonomous  prov- 
ince of  East  Roumelia  was  the  fruit  of  the 
treaty  of  San  Stefano,  trimmed  and  re- 
duced at  Berlin.  The  elaboration  of  its 
organic  statutes  and  form  of  government 
was  entrusted  to  a  mixed  international 
body  called  the  East  Roumelia  Commis- 
aioo,  the  guiding  spirit  of  which  was  Herr 
▼on  Kallay,  the  Austro-Hungarian  dele- 
gate. A  zealous  partisan  of  the  Andrassy 
policy  in  the  East,  Herr  von  Kallay  had 
passed  many  years  at  Belgrade,  working 
industriously  for  the  advancement  of  Aus- 
trian influence  in  Servia  by  means  of  the 
Cress  and  the  diplomatic  service.  He 
rought,  then,  to  the  work  of  his  mission 
at  Philippopolis,  where  the  commission 
sat,  an  accurate  conception  of  the  end  to 
be  attained,  and  a  complete  knowledge  of 
the  means  necessary  to  further  the  de- 
signs of  his  government.  Consistentlv 
supported  by  bis  German  and  English 
colleagues,  he  was  enabled  to  override  all 


opposition  raised  by  the  Russian  or  Turk- 
ish delegates.  It  was  during  the  sitting 
of  the  East  Roumelia  Commission,  to- 
wards the  end  of  1878,  that  Austria  openly 
showed  her  hand  ^somewhat  prematurely 
it  seems  to  have  been,  for  even  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  Cabinet,  with  all  its  anti- 
Russian  proclivities,  was  not  prepared  to 
follow  unreservedly  the  lead  of  its  allies. 
In  brief,  Count  Andrassy  proposed  to  the 
English  government  that  while  the  civil 
and  financial  administration  of  East  Rou- 
melia and  Macedonia  should  be  under- 
taken by  England,  Austrian  troops  were 
to  occupy  the  two  provinces.  This  was 
so  bold  a  stroke  in  the  forward  policy  that 
it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  good 
and  substantial  reasons  were  found  for 
not  at  once  acceding  to  the  Austrian  re- 
quest. Perhaps,  too,  the  compensations 
had  not  been  so  well  defined  as  they  were 
later  on ;  the  proceeding  savored,  besides, 
too  much  of  the  iron  and  the  earthen  pot 
floating  together  on  the  ruffled  surface  of 
the  water.  The  earthen  pot  of  English 
civil  and  financial  administration  must 
soon  have  disappeared  before  the  iron 
pot  of  Austrian  military  exigencies.  A 
British  Parliament  could  hardly  have  sanc- 
tioned such  proceedings,  even  if  the  gov- 
ernment had  entertained  the  proposal. 
The  rejection  of  this  caused  anger  and 
heartburning  at  Vienna,  augmented  later 
on  by  Lord  Salisbury's  reluctance  to  sup- 
port the  Austrian  government  in  their 
effort  to  compel  the  Russian  evacuation 
of  East  Roumelia  bv  the  thirteenth  of 
April,  1879,  which  Cfount  Andrassy  de- 
clared, in  addressing  the  delegations,  was  a 
point  of  honor  with  Austria.  The  Treaty 
of  Berlin,  in  the  twenty-second  article, 
had  fixed  nine  months  from  the  date  of 
signature  of  the  treaty,  which  was  the 
thirteenth  of  July,  1878,  as  the  term  of 
the  Russian  occupation  of  the  conquered 
territory;  and  accordingly  Count  An- 
drassy had  held  the  view  that  the  last 
Russian  should  retire  from  its  soil  by  the 
thirteenth  of  April;  whereas  the  Russian 
government  maintained,  and  maintained 
successfully,  that  the  complete  occupation 
only  should  cease  on  that  date,  and  ac- 
cordingly did  not  commence  the  evacua- 
tion before  the  day  called  for  by  Count 
Andrassy  for  its  termination.  Great  an- 
noyance was  both  felt  and  expressed  at 
Vienna  on  this  subject,  and  Lord  Salis- 
bury was  openly  accused  of  having  come 
to  an  understanding  with  Russia  over  the 
head  of  the  **old  and  faithful ''  ally  of  En- 
gland. Those  who  followed  the  news  of 
the  day  will  call  to  mind  the  pertinacity 
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with  which,  by  means  of  the  press,  the 
Vienna  govern nnent  endeavored  to  pre- 
dispose the  public  mind  in  Europe  in 
favor  of  a  mixed  occupation  of  East  Rou- 
melia  by  foreign  troops,  from  which  Rus- 
sians were  to  be  rigorously  excluded.  The 
failure  was  a  sore  trial  to  the  political 
temper  of  the  Austrian  Cabinet.  Without 
the  intervention  of  foreign  arms  the  East 
Roumelia  Commission  at  Philippopolis 
concluded  its  labors;  and  at  the  banquet 
given  by  the  commission  before  its  mem- 
bers separated,  Herr  von  Kallay  aston- 
ished his  hearers  by  announcing  that 
**we  [that  is,  Austria]  do  not  care  now 
bow  soon  East  Roumelia  and  Bulgaria  are 
united." 

During  the  sitting  of  the  Bulgarian  As- 
sembly at  Tirnova,  the  part  played  by 
Austria  was  rather  that  of  an  observant 
spectator.  The  representatives  of  East 
Roumelia  who  went  to  Tirnova  to  claim 
the  right  to  sit  in  the  Constituante  as- 
sembled to  organize  the  government  of 
the  principality,  were  refused  admission. 
Meeting  with  no  encouragement  from  the 
Russian  imperial  commissioner,  a  small 
number  of  the  East  Roumelian  delegates 
addressed  themselves  to  Vienna,  and  im- 
plored the  Austrian  emperor  to  save  them 
from  being  restored  to  Turkish  dominion. 
But  the  moment  for  action  was  not  yet 
ripe,  and  the  question  was  left  in  abey- 
ance to  a  more  convenient  season.  The 
resistance  in  Bosnia  to  the  execution  of 
the  European  mandate  with  which  Austria 
had  entered  that  province  and  Herzego- 
vina, had  been  of  so  much  more  serious 
and  forcible  a  character  than  anticipated, 
that  Austria-Hungary  was  for  the  time 
arrested  in  the  career  of  adventure  on 
which  she  had  launched.  Anything  more, 
therefore,  than  a  formal  expression  of  in- 
terest in  their  welfare  could  not  be  given 
to  the  East  Roumelians.  The  attention 
of  Austria  was  absorbed  in  consolidating 
her  position  in  the  new  provinces,  and 
securing  the  means  of  preventing  any 
possible  future  joint  action  of  Servia  and 
Montenegro.  The  reluctance  of  the  Hun- 
garians to  further  the  aims  of  the  for- 
ward party  in  Austria,  and  to  diminish 
their  own  forces  by  the  addition  of  Slavs 
to  the  already  powerful  Slav  element  in 
the  empire  kingdom,  was  a  temporary 
check  to  further  advance.  The  impolitic 
speech  of  M.  Tisza,  in  which  be  de- 
scribed the  Austrian  occupation  of  the 
Turkish  provinces  as  destined  to  crush 
the  head  of  the  Slavonic  serpent,  was 
rather  calculated  to  act  in  the  nature  of  a 
challenge  to  the  whole  Slavonic  race,  than 


to  produce  a  reassuring  or  tranquilluBtsg 
efiEect  on  minds  still  heaving  from  their 
late  struggles.  The  overhaste  also  with 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  propaganda 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  military  oc- 
cupation could  not  but  be  regarded  with 
suspicion  by  a  people  of  whom  but  a 
fifth  are  Roman  Catholics  by  religion^ 
the  rest  being  either  adherents  of  tbe 
Eastern  Church  or  Mussulmans.  The 
whole  Austrian  action,  indeed,  in  the 
provinces  snatched  from  Turkey,  has, 
since  the  day  her  troops  crossed  tbeir 
borders  on  their  mission  of  civilization, 
been  marked  by  all  the  errors  of  a  mil- 
itary bureaucracy  hampered  by  parlia- 
mentary opposition  and  want  of  funds* 
and  a  certain  subjection  to  outside  opin- 
ion, more  particularly  to  that  expressed 
in  the  foreign  press. 

But  the  many  important  stipulations  of 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  which  yet  remained 
to  be  carried  out  at  the  end  of  1S79,  ^^^ 
which  there  is  much  reason  to  believe 
were  not  intended  to  be  carried  out  in 
their  integrity,  called  for  settlement.  The 
Montenegrin  and  the  Greek  questions; 
the  execution  of  reforms  in  the  European 
provinces  of  Turkey,  called  for  by  tbe 
twenty-third  article  of  the  Berlin  Treaty, 
and  the  condition  of  Armenia,  demanded 
attention.  The  settlement  of  these  ques- 
tions on  the  basis  of  the  treaty  to  which 
all  the  powers  represented  at  Berlin  bad 
affixed  their  signatures,  did  not,  however, 
meet  with  the  ulterior  views  of  all  their 
governments.  The  union  of  interests  so 
ostentatiously  proclaimed  between  Ger* 
many  and  Austria,  and  the  adhesion  ol 
the  English  Cabinet  to  their  views  of  ihe 
settlement  of  the  Eastern  question  as 
since  developed,  together  with  M.  Tisra's 
**  crushing  of  the  head  of  tbe  Slavonic 
serpent,"  were  the  first  overt  indications 
of  the  Drang  nach  Osien  (pressing  east* 
ward)  policy  of  the  Austro-German  com- 
bination. It  was  the  comprehension  ol 
this  policy  in  its  full  scope  and  meaning 
which  furnished  the  theme  and  motive  of 
the  speeches  of  SkobeleH  at  Paris  and 
elsewhere,  and  brought  into  renewed  ac- 
tivity the  leaders  and  partisans  oi  tbe 
Panslav  cause  in  Russia  and  among  tbe 
Slavonic  races.  The  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament in  ~i88o,  and  the  result  of  tbe 
appeal  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  the  peop>e 
of  England  on  that  occasion,  determined 
the  fate  of  the  combioation  which  bad 
been  formed  to  inaugurate  a  new  depar- 
ture in  Eastern  afiEairs,  entirely  and  radi- 
cally at  variance  with  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  the  Berlin  settlement.    Who  Is  there 
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that  cannot  call  to  miod  the  almost  frantic 
e£Eorts  made  from  Berlin  and  Vienna,  dur- 
lofT  the  exciting  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding that  general  election,  to  influence, 
by  alternate  cajolery  and  menace,  the  pub* 
lie  sentiment  of  England  in  favor  of  Lord 
Beacon sfield's  administration  ?  And  who 
does  not  remember  the  wail  of  anger  that 
went  up  when  the  accession  to  power  of 
the  Liberal  party  was  announced  ?  Under 
the  determined  lead  of  that  party,  En- 
gland, acting  on  the  powers  whose  re- 
calcitrancy to  the  Berlin  Treaty  menaced 
a  complete  disruption  of  the  European 
concert,  has  obtained  settlements  of  the 
Montenegrin  and  Greek  questions,  unsat- 
isfactory indeed,  and  not  without  great 
difficulty,  and  in  spite  of  a  want  of  loyalty 
where  the  opposite  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. But  such  harmony  as  it  was  pos- 
sible to  create  among  the  discordant  ele- 
ments of  which  the  European  concert  is 
composed,  could  not  be  obtained  for  the 
settlement  of  the  conditions  of  the  twenty* 
third  article  of  the  Berlin  Treaty.  It  is 
true  delegates  were  despatched  in  1880  to 
Constantinople  to  elaborate  a  series  of 
statutes  for  the  government  of  the  prov- 
inces remaining  under  the  misrule  of  the 
pashas.  But  the  whole  performance  was 
a  hollow  mockery  of  the  crying  wants  of 
the  oppressed  people  of  Thrace,  Macedo- 
nia, and  Epirus.  Propositions  tending  to 
promote  uniformity  of  method  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  each  province  were  strenu- 
ously opposed  by  the  Austrian  delegates, 
on  the  plea  that  the  character  and  local 
peculiarities  of  each  district  must  be  firbt 
considered,  but  with  the  real  design  of 
preventing  any  solid  bond  of  union  among 
the  diverse  peoples.  The  statutes,  bow- 
ever,  have  remained  a  dead  letter,  for 
their  execution  is  supported  neither  by 
Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  France,  nor  Rus« 
sia.  Alone  England  could  do,  and  the 
immovable  Turk  would  do,  nothing.  The 
observation  of  Herr  von  Kallay,  then  un- 
der secretary  for  foreign  affairs  at  Vienna, 
when  his  opinion  of  the  organic  statutes 
was  asked  by  one  of  the  foreign  delegates 
on  the  revived  East  Roumelia  Commis- 
sion, was  on  a  parallel  with  the  Austrian 
action  all  through  the  recent  phases  of 
the  Eastern  difficulty.  '*  We  have  a  more 
serious  solution  than  that,"  said  Herr 
von  Kallay —a  clear  implication  that  re- 
formed government,  by  the  aid  of  Aus- 
tria and  her  supporter  Germany,  was  not 
to  be  established  in  the  unemancipated 
provinces  of  European  Turkey,  nor  even 
contemplated.  The  efforts  of  Austria  to 
obtain    the   consent  and   recognition  of 


Europe  to  her  formal  annexation  of  Bos- 
nia and  the  Herzegovina  showed  the  em- 
barrassing nature  of  the  position  in  which 
her  government  found  itself.  At  the  same 
time  they  indicated  to  both  the  Turkish 
and  Russian  governments  that  the  time 
was  not  far  off  when  a  decisive  move 
must  be  made  on  the  part  of  Austria. 
To  abandon  the  provinces  again  to  Turk- 
ish misrule  was  impossible ;  to  grant 
them  anything  in  the  shape  of  an  autono- 
mous government  equally  so,  seeing  the 
encouragement  this  would  give  the  Czech 
autonomous  party,  and  the  opposition 
which  the  idea  met  from  the  Hungarians. 
The  alternative  was  the  complete  subju- 
gation of  the  country;  subjugation  in  a 
military  sense,  for  there  was  no  proba- 
bility of  the  Mussulman  inhabitants  will- 
ingly accepting  the  rule  of  Austria,  after 
so  many  thousands  had  lost  their  lives 
in  opposing  the  transfer  of  an  allegiance 
which  had  brought  them  nothing  but  the 
rigid  exaction  of  augmented  taxes,  and 
would  impose  military  service  to  an  alien 
sovereign.  To  the  Christians  the  taxa- 
tion to  which  they  were  subjected  by 
Austrian  officials  was  as  onerous  as  to  the 
Mussulmans;  while  the  agrarian  griev- 
ances, which  were  the  ostensible  cause  of 
their  rising  against  the  Turkish  rule,  re- 
mained without  redress. 

The  difficulty  the  Austrian  government 
had  to  face  was  extreme.  The  expenses 
of  the  occupation  and  administration  of 
the  provinces  were  in  excess  of  the  reve- 
nues, and  the  compact  by  which  the  Aus- 
trian and  Hungarian  governments  were 
not  to  be  called  on  to  contribute  could  not 
be  broken  without  sufficient  and  weighty 
reason.  Indecision  was  not  less  perilous 
than  action ;  it  was  necessary  to  hasten  a 
crisis ;  and  accordingly  the  law  of  military 
service  was  ordered  to  be  put  in  force,  not 
only  in  the  occupied  provinces,  but,  to  give 
it  the  air  of  impartiality,  as  well  in  those 
parts  of  Dalmatia  which  had  hitherto  sue* 
cessfully  resisted  the  conscription,  and 
with  the  inhabitants  of  which,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Crivoscians,  a  special  compact 
of  exemption  existed.  The  insurrection 
of  the  Crivoscians  and  Herzegovinians 
was  the  answer.  Whether  the  conscrip- 
tion  was  the  direct  cause  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, or  whether  the  Austrian  authorities 
profited  by  their  knowledge  of  what  was 
in  preparation  to  bring  on  the  crisis,  can- 
not be  confidently  determined.  The 
localities  in  which  the  bands  made  their 
appearance  in  most  force  seem  to  indicate 
a  pre-arranged  line  of  action.  Those 
whose  knowledge  ol  the  country  and  peo- 
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pie  eotitle  their  opioioos  to  consideratioo 
bad  for  some  time  held  the  view  that  a 
rmnfr  against  Austrian  rule  was  imminent, 
and  that  Christians  and  Mussulmans 
would  be  found  fighting  side  by  side  in 
the  struggle.  The  end  in  Eastern  politics 
has  generally  been  held  to  justify  the 
means,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  a  higher  political  moral  tone  is  prev- 
alent in  the  East  to-day  tSan  at  any  other 
time. 

The  co-operation  of  Austria  and  Ger- 
many with  Italy  in  the  settlement  of  the 
Greek  frontier  question  forms  an  interest- 
ing chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Eastern 
difficulty,  which  has  yet  to  be  written. 
But  it  is  so  linked  with  all  Austrian  policy 
in  the  East,  that  it  is  but  an  additional 
indication  of  what  is  contemplated  bv 
Austria  and  Germany,  with  the  tacit  ad- 
herence of  Italy.  Skilfully  as  Prince  Bis- 
marck masked  German  views  of  predomi- 
nance in  the  East  behind  his  Pomeranian 
grenadier,  it  is  clear  that,  whatever  inter- 
ests in  the  settlement  of  the  Oriental  diffi- 
culty it  may  once  have  pleased  him  to 
express,  his  pretensions  are  now  of  a  solid 
and  substantial  gravity  which  must  be  the 
cause  of  uneasiness  to  more  than  one  of 
the  Western  powers  and  to  Russia.  It 
requires  but  a  glance  at  the  map  of  Europe 
to  perceive  what  the  accomplishment  of 
the  AustrO'German  programme  in  the  east 
of  Europe  signifies.  Skilfully  and  per- 
severingly  has  the  telegraph  and  printing- 
press  been  worked  until  the  idea  of  the 
Russian  at  Constantinople  has  been  made 
a  nightmare  which  has  cost  England  mil- 
lions of  money  and  thousands  o?  precious 
lives.  It  has  been  used  to  pervert  the 
moral  sen&e  of  her  people  and  her  rulers 
till  .she  has  come  now  to  be  almost  inva- 
riably found  OQ  the  side  of  the  oppressor 
against  the  oppressed.  And  the  same 
agencies  are  still  busily  at  work  to  per- 
suade this  country  that  there  is  no  other 
alternative  to  the  blessings  of  Austro- 
German  rule  for  the  nationalities  of  the 
East  than  subjugation  to  a  barbarous 
Russian  despotism.  The  great  question, 
and  one  worth  considering  before  it  may 
be  too  late,  Is,  Is  this  true?  In  the  first 
place  has  it  been  shown  that  any  of  the 
liberated  nationalities  of  the  East  have 
expressed,  diplomatically  or  otherwise,  a 
desire  to  be  placed  under  the  rule  of  either 
Austria  or  Russia,  or  of  one  of  them 
rather  than  of  the  other?  Have  the 
Greeks,  the  Bulgarians,  or  the  Servians, 
at  any  time  before  or  since  their  emanci- 
pation exhibited  a  desire  to  be  annexed 
or  protected  by  either  Russia  or  Austria  ? 
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Has  it  not  rather  been  the  contrary? 
Have  not  these  peoples,  so  far  as  their 
feeble  voices  have  been  able  to  make 
themselves  heard  above  the  gong-beatio^ 
of  diplomacy,  invariably  and  coosisteoUy 
pleaded  for  national  independence,  aod 
for  scope  and  time  to  work  out  tbeir  own 
career  in  peace  and  security?  But,  say 
some,  they  are  not  yet  fit  for  self-govern- 
ment, and,  if  left  to  themselves,  they  will 
only  fiy  at  each  other's  throats.  Let  it  be 
granted  that  these  two  reasons  (if  tnie) 
are  serious  enough  to  militate  against 
giving  unlimited  liberty  to  the  Greek,  the 
Bulgarian,  and  the  Servian.  Would  it 
not  be  the  duty  of  the  powers,  sopposiog 
always  their  policy  to  be  disinterested,  to 
prevent  conflicts,  and  so,  in  a  word,  to 
train  up  these  smaller  nationalities  until 
they  could  recognize  that  their  true  inter- 
ests and  chances  of  prosperity  lay  in  pur- 
suing a  course  of  mutual  conciliation  and 
good-will?  There  hardly  seems  ground 
for  dispute  here.  What,  then,  is  the  in- 
evitable conclusion?  Surely  this,  that 
some  of  the  governments  are  preparing, 
owing  to  their  unwillingness  or  inability 
effectually  to  oppose  others,  to  seize  or 
bring  into  subjection  porttons  of  Turkey 
to  which  they  are  under  a  solemn  pledge 
to  give  good  government  and  secttriiy  for 
life,  honor,  and  property,  not  only  without, 
but  against  the  consent,  of  their  inhabi* 
tants.  The  prospect  Is  not  reassuring, 
nor  is  the  spectacle  edifying.  Yet  ail  that 
has  been  here  said  or  indicated  is  a  near 
and  possible  contingency.  Whatever 
those  who  endeavor  to  quiet  or  mislead 
the  public  mind  may  assert,  the  Eastern 
question  is  fast  quitting  the  lines  for  its 
settlement  which  were  traced  out  at  Berlin 
in  1878,  as  well  as  those  contemplated  by 
the  British  Austro-German  understanding 
before  the  general  election  of  188a  The 
suppression  of  the  insurrection  in  Herze- 
govina and  Bosnia  has  entirely  altered 
the  status  of  Austria,  both  towards  those 
provinces  and  towards  Europe.  In  the 
nature  of  things,  the  absurd  position  in 
which  Austria  was  placed  with  her  own 
consent  cannot  be  re-established.  Backed 
by  Germany,  Austria  will  verv  reasonably, 
as  it  seems,  demand  to  be  allowed  to  In- 
corporate those  provinces  into  the  empire- 
kingdom  ;  but  whatever  their  relationship 
is  to  be,  they  cannot  but  prove  the  apple 
of  discord  between  the  two  sections  of  the 
dual  empire.  The  predominance,  how> 
ever,  which  Germany  holds  in  the  combi- 
nation with  Austria,  constitutes  the  dan- 
ger of  this  metliod  of  solving  the  difficulty, 
rouses   the   sensibility  of  the  Slavonic 
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world,  aDd  menaces  the  peace  of  Europe. 
Rassia  and  the  Slavonic  races  at  large 
might  contemplate  with  equanimity  the 
formation  of  a  Slavonic  empire  in  the 
south-east  of  Europe,  which,  from  the  af- 
finity of  race  and  religion  of  its  popula- 
tions, could  be  no  menace  to  herself;  but 
the  prospect  of  Slavonic  races  subjected 
to  the  influence  and  rule  of  the  Teuton, 
and  invaded  by  the  Papal  propagandists, 
and  serving  to  aggrandize  and  enrich  a 
great  rival,  can  only  but  precipitate  the 
struggle  between  Teuton  and  Slav  which 
both  believe  to  be  impending. 

Lool<ing  at  the  question  dispassionately, 
the  solution  most  favorable  to  the  interest 
of  England  is  that  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  least  considered  — the  indepen- 
dence of  the  nationalities  of  the  Balkan 
peninsula.  The  subjection  of  the  races 
iohabiitng  the  valley  of  the  Danube  and 
the  Balkan  country  to  either  Russia  or 
Austro-Germany  cannot  be  regarded  with 
iodi£Eerence  by  the  Western  powers,  least 
of  all  by  England.  Austria  on  the  i£gean, 
with  Germany  behind  her,  means  the 
creation  of  a  great  naval  power  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean,  disposing  of  the 
maritime  resoift-ces  of  the  Greek.  The 
power,  or  combination  of  powers,  which 
aims  at  the  subjugation  of  what  was  once 
Turkey  in  Europe,  cannot  be  relied  on 
to  respect  the  independence  of  Greece 
after  that  it  shall  have  brought  the  other 
races  under  its  sway.  The  bartx)rs  of  the 
iCgean,  the  countless  islands  which  cover 
its  expanse,  will  afford  shelter  to  fleets 
which  at  any  moment  may  descend  on  the 
flank  of  our  road*  to  India  through  the 
Mediterranean,  and  forbid  us  the  right  of 
way  through  the  Suez  Canal.  Behind 
such  fleets  are  the  magnificent  port  of  Volo 
and  the  Dardanelles,  affording  refuges 
against  attack  and  for  refit.  It  may  be 
that  it  is  now  too  late  to  repair  the  errors 
in  policy  of  which  successive  administra* 
tions  in  this  country  have  been  guilty,  and 
that  events  are  themselves  shaping  a 
course  to  which  England,  either  of  design 
or  from  indifference,  wtU  have  largelv 
contributed.  A  vigorous  policy  which 
would  have  given  to  the  oppressed  nation- 
alities  of  the  East  their  independence  of 
all  foreign  control  would  have  saved  us 
from  our  present  disquietude.  On  the 
Danube  we  see  Rou mania,  Servia,  and 
Bulgaria  threatened  by  Austria*  In  Mac* 
edooia,  Albania,  and  Epirus,  the  negative 
policy  of  Germany  and  Austria  has  left 
these  countries  a  prey  to  anarchy  and 
misrule,  while  Montenegro  has,  in  fact, 
become  an  Austrian  vassal.    The  settle- 


ment of  the  Greek  frontier  dispute,  though 
adding  to  Greece  a  valuable  and  not  in* 
considerable  tract  of  territory,  has  left  the 
principle  for  which  she  and  her  friends 
contended  practically  as  far  from  settle- 
meot  as  ever.  Even  across  the  new 
Greek  frontier  the  baleful  apprehensions 
of  Austrian  influence  are  felt.  The  nom* 
inatioo  or  Herr  von  Kallay  to  the  position 
of  chief  administrator  of  Bosina  and  Her- 
zegovina was  more  suggestive  of  danger 
to  the  independence  of  the  Balkan  nation- 
alities than  the  mere  jack-boot  govern* 
ment  which  had  hitherto  mismanaged 
those  provinces.  It  was  the  first  step  in 
the  **  more  serious  solution  "  to  which  ref- 
erence has  already  been  made,  the  first  to 
a  radical  departure  from  the  lines  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin. 

An  attentive  observer  will  readily  per- 
ceive, by  the  light  of  the  events  of  the  past 
six  years,  the  goal  to  which  things  are 
tending  —  an  Austrian  predominance, 
backed  by  Germany,  throughout  the  whole 
of  south-eastern  Europe,  alike  on  the 
i£gean  and  the  Bosphorus  as  on  the  Dan- 
ube. What  may  be  the  import  of  this  pre- 
dominance of  a  powerful  politico-military 
combination,  animated  by  no  sentimental 
regard  for  the  susceptibilities  or  inter- 
ests of  other  States,  cannot  remain  long 
hidden. 


From  The  Comhill  Mazuino. 
MY  DESERTER. 

The  wind  and  rain  came  sweeping  cru- 
elly down  on  the  little  unsheltered  plat- 
form as  my  guard  and  I  hurried  along  the 
line  of  first-class  carriages.  There  was 
little  choice  of  travelling  companions  for 
me  that  night.  Three  noisy  youths  play- 
ing dummy  whist  on  a  cushion ;  a  lady 
with  nurses  and  babies  who  greeted  me 
with  a  warning  "  whooping-cough  "  as  I 
prepared  to  enter ;  a  portly  foreigner,  the 
opening  of  whose  compartment  released  a 
fine  odor  of  mingled  garlic  and  patchouli, 
and  who  greeted  me  with  an  unsanctified 
leer  from  the  depths  of  his  fur-lined  coat ; 
ladies  at  last,  but  too  many  of  them,  and 
not  a  place  to  spare  for  me ;  then  an  empty 
compartment. 

•'  YouMl  be  all  right  here  till  we  get  to 
Newstead  Junction,  Miss,*'  my  protector 
assured  me,  "and  1*11  see  after  you  there.'* 
So  hastily  stowing  in  rugs,  travelling- 
bags,  umbrella,  and  railway  literature,  he 
drew  up  the  window  and  shut  me  in,  alone 
with  my  ill-humor. 
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I  was  ID  an  evil  mood,  a  mood  of  black- 
est, sourest  discontent  with  things  in  gen- 
eral, which  had  begun  with  the  arrival  ^f 
the  first  post  that  morning  bringing  my 
summons  to  return  home.  A  brief,  impera- 
tive, altogether  unreasonable  recall,  hurry- 
ing me  away  from  the  very  maddest, 
merriest  time  of  the  brightest  bit  of  the 
season,  half  my  engagements  unfulfilled 
and  half  my  pretty  toilettes  unworn,  back 
to  town  in  the  middle  of  September. 

I  had  been  staying  with  Connie,  my 
very  dearest  friend,  a  pretty  young  bride, 
during  a  sort  of  appendix  to  her  honey- 
moon, an  extra  month  at  the  seaside  be- 
fore her  Oscar  returned  to  his  law  books 
and  briefs.  They  were  a  very  festive 
young  couple,  with  a  large  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances and  no  desire  for  romantic 
seclusion.  Only  to-night  we  were  all  to 
have  gone  in  a  large  party  to  the  race 
ball.  Oscar's  brother  was  coming  from 
Scotland,  breaking  all  his  shooting  en- 
gagements—  and  all  for  nothing!  At 
least  I  fancied  he  would  think  so.  Of 
course, /didn't  care,  only  one  doesn't  like 
to  seem  capricious  or  indifferent ;  and  un- 
less Connie  explained  to  him  the  reason 
of  my  sudden  departure  —  which  of  course 
she  wouldn't  do.  Girls  are  so  thoughtless 
when  they  have  got  all  they  want  them- 
selves, and  mothers  so  inconsiderate. 
What  could  I  be  wanted  at  home  for?  I 
felt  really  injured,  the  more  I  thought  of 
it.  In  fact,  1  was  just  going  to  cry,  and 
did  give  one  sob,  when  a  sort  of  echo 
startled  me.  Not  a  sob  exactly,  either; 
more  like  a  sneeze,  a  distinct  sneeze. 
Then  another.  "Somebody  in  the  next 
carriage,"  I  thought;  but  it  came  again, 
loud  and  unmistakable,  from  under  the 
end  seat  in  the  far  corner  opposite;  and 
as  I  looked  1  saw  a  hand,  a  grimy  hand, 
encircled  by  a  grimier  cull,  just  visible, 
resting  on  the  dusty  boards  beyond  the 
strip  of  carpet.  1  didn't  scream,  but, 
jumping  up.  sprang  on  the  seat  and  seized 
the  communication  with  the  guard. 

*' Stop!"  shouted  an  imperative  voice. 
I  turned  and  saw  the  upper  half  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  grimy  paw  emerging 
from  concealment,  and  the  shining  barrel 
of  a  revolver  levelled  directly  at  me. 

**Puli  if  you  dare.  I'm  desperate!" 
spoke  the  horrid  wretch. 

**  Fire  if  you  like.  Pm  desperate  too  1 " 
I  said,  but  I  didn^t  pull,  only  kept  my 
hand  on  the  knob  and  my  eyes  firmly 
fixed  on  the  miscreant's  face,  which  be- 
came suddenly  irradiated  with  a  fiendish 
grin. 

**  Better  not.    It's  fifty  pounds  if  you 
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stop  the  train  for  nothing.  Besides,  I 
am  a  dead  shot.  Also,  that  thing  mostly 
doesn't  work." 

I  hesitated,  paralyzed  by  these  accomo- 
lated  considerations;  seeing  which  be 
dived  again  under  the  seat,  emei^iog  in- 
stantly with  a  small  cane. 

"Now  look  here."  He  inserted  it  in 
the  barrel  of  the  revolver,  and  stretcbiog 
over  to  me  dropped  it  gently  on  the  cush- 
ion at  my  feet. 

"Take  that!  Now  you  have  me  at 
your  mercy.  It's  loaded.  I'm  defence- 
less. Put  the  contents  of  the  whole  s\x. 
chambers  into  me  when  and  wherever 
you  like,  but  don't,  donU^  like  a  good  girt, 
pull  that  confounded  thing  just  yet.'* 

"I  can't  shoot,"  I  replied  bonestlj, 
"but  I  can  pull,  and  I  don't  quite  see  yet 
why  I  shouldn't."  I  suppose  it  was  fool- 
ish to  parley  in  this  way,  but  something 
in  the  intruder's  face  and  manner  pene> 
trated  through  the  grime  and  general  dts- 
reputability  of  his  appearance,  and  spoke 
in  his  favor. 

His  voice  was  rough  and  peremptory, 
but  refined  in  accent  and  inflection,  and 
besides  he  never  really  did  look  as  if  he 
wanted  to  kill  me  either.  Still  he  was  a 
repulsive  object,  I  thought,  as  I  stepped 
gingerly  down  and  secured  the  revolver. 
A  soldier,  a  common  soldier  in  a  dingy 
red  jacket  stained  with  mud,  one  sleeve 
ripped  open  to  the  shoulder,  and  a  red 
smear  that  was  not  mud  on  his  cheek* 
bone.  Then  he  was  drenched,  saturated, 
and  shining  with  moisture  where  he  waso*t 
powdered  grey  with  dust  (no  wonder  be 
sneezed,  poor  fellow).    - 

"I  don't  inspire  confidence,  do  I?**  he 
asked;  "and  I  don't  deserve  it  either. 
I'm  a  deserter,  therefore  a  thief,  making 
oS  with  this  valuable  property  of  her 
Majesty's; "  be  glanced  quizzically  at  his 
dilapidated  vesture.  "That's  a  good* 
conduct  stripe,"  he  observed  in  a  casual 
tone,  holding  his  arm  out. 

"  Only  one,"  I  replied  disparagingly. 

"Why,  how  long  do  you  think  I've 
served  ?  "  he  asked,  his  merry  blue  eyes 
wide  with  astonishment  at  my  ignoraote. 
"  I  only  enlisted  two  years  ago,  and  this 
is  the  wickedest  deed  I've  done  since. 
I'm  not  as  black  as  I  look.  If  you  could 
only  see  me  when  I'm  washed !  " 

His  white  teeth  flashed  out  so  merrily 
in  accord  with  his  dancing  eyes  that  I  felt 
my  own  lips  twitching  in  sympathy. 

"Ah!  you  smile?  Then  it's  all  right 
Now  mayn't  I  come  out  of  this  bole?** 
He  crept  forward,  keeping  with  ostenta- 
tious care  close  to  the  far  end  of  the  cai^ 
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riage,  but  when  I  beheld  the  six  feet  of 
broad-shouldered  humanity  that  reared  it- 
self, I  began  to  quake  again  at  roy  rash- 
ness in  trusting  him.  He  had  lugged  out 
with  him  a  mysterious  bundle,  which  he 
deposited  on  the  seat  and  gazed  first  on 
it  and  then  oo  me  with  some  embarrass- 
ment. 

*'  I  believe  I  must  ask  you  to  put  an 
immense  amount  of  trust  in  me  for  five 
minutes  or  so,"  he  said  after  pondering 
for  a  little,  meditatively  screwing  his  small 
moustache.  *'  What  I  am  going  to  do 
will  seem  suspicious,  I  am  aware,  but  I 
can  explain  it  eventually.  Do  you  mind 
lending  me  your  rug?" 

I  threw  it  to  him  —  anything  to  keep 
him  amiable  and  unaggressive  till  we 
gained  Newstead  (not  many  miles  off,  I 
reflected  joyfully).  In  two  minutes  he  had 
it  fastened  up  to  the  rack  on  either  side 
the  carriage,  entirely  screening  himself 
from  me,  all  but  his  ooots.  and  about  six 
inches  of  red-striped  trousers  above  them. 
What  was  he  going  to  do?  I  kept  my 
eyes  on  those  red-striped  legs  with  anx- 
ious curiosity.  Two  hands  appeared  next, 
and  the  hot-water  tin  was  lifted  out  of 
view.  Then  camera  sound  of  unscrewing, 
of  gurgling,  of  screwing  up  again,  and 
then  of  splashing.  **  He*s  washing!"  I 
thought,  suddenly  enlightened;  **and  a 
very  good  thing  too.  Tve  got  soap  in  my 
travelling  bag.  I  should  like  to  lend  it  to 
him  ;  but  what  is  his  basin  ?  and  oh  1  what 
does  he  do  for  a  towel?"  The  splashing 
ceased,  and  then  the  red  legs  disappeared 
altogether;  a  limp  mass  dropped  with  a 
flop  on  the  floor,  and  down  came  two 
brown  tweed  legs  in  their  place,  and  then 
I  heard  a  rustle  as  of  clean  linen.  *'  Good 
gracious,  he*s  dressing !  *'  was  my  next 
startled  thought ;  but  almost  before  I  had 
time  to  think  it,  down  dropped  the  rug, 
and  there  stood  my  deserter,  spruce,  clean, 
tweed-suited,  pulling  down  a  pair  of  un- 
impeachable wristbands,  and  settling  his 
shoulders  into  his  coat. 

**  There ! "  he  said,  pointing  to  a  dingy 
heap  on  the  floor.  **  There  lie  the  last 
relics  of  Joseph  Allen,  private  in  H.  M.*8 
Royal  Manx  Fusiliers,  and  here  they  go." 
He  lowered  the  window,  and  one  by  one 
the  garments  flew  out  into  the  night. 
**  His  boots  are  all  that  remain  of  him," 
he  said  regretfully ;  **  but  youMl  overlook 
those,  won't  you,  and  not  give  them  over 
to  oflfended  justice  ?  " 

•*  Why  not  ?  "  I  asked  coolly.  "  Every 
one  of  your  proceedings  is  more  suspicious 
than  the  last.  How  do  I  know  that  those 
clothes  are  honestly  come  by  ?  " 
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**But  they  were,"  he  protested,  **sold 
to  me  by  a  friend  of  mine,  one  James 
McToldridge,  servant  to  Captain  Carring- 
ton,  of  ours,  whose  discarded  rig-out  this 
is;  and  a  pretty  penny  I  paid  for  it.  The 
beggar  knew  my  extremity.  Ob,  I  forgot  I 
I  meant  to  give  you  this."  This  was  a 
copy  of  the  Times,  which  he  presented,  as 
he  had  done  the  revolver,  on  the  end  of 
his  stick. 

**  Oblige  me  by  reading  the  second  ad* 
vertisement  in  the  agony  column." 

I  did  so. 

**  Jos,  dear  Jos,  if  ever  you  loved  your 
father,  return  at  oncie*  All  must  be  for- 
gotten and  forgiven  now.  Delay  of  an 
hour  may  be  fatal.    Eveline.    Fairmeade." 

"  I'm  Jos  —  never  dear  Jos  that  I  know 
of,  though.  Fairmeade  is  my  home,  and 
my  dear  old  governor  the  best,  kindest 
old  father  that  ever  a  scapegrace  had,  and 
don't  you  see  that  infernal  thing  is  three 
days  old,  and  she  says  delay  may  be 
fatal?"  He  turned  sharply  away  for  a 
moment.  **  Eveline  is  my  stepmother," 
he  went  on  hurriedly,  **  miserable  little 
cat,  the  cause  of  all  trouble.  1  don't  think 
the  dear  old  governor  and  1  had  a  word's 
difiEerence  in  our  lives  till  she  came  be- 
tween us  three  years  ago.  it  was  always 
settled  that  I  was  to  go  into  the  army,  and 
she  bewitched  my  father  into  thinking  it 
a  mighty  thing  for  the  family  when  her 
brother  in  the  City  ofiEered  to  take  me  into 
his  counting-house.  I  suppose  there  are 
an  expensive  lot  of  us,  and  the  pater  isn't 
rich  —  for  a  dean.  Anyhow  it  got  intol* 
erable  at  home,  so  one  day  I  just  walked 
o£E  and  enlisted,  and  not  a  word  of  any  of 
them  have  1  heard  since,  bad  or  good,  till 
I  came  across  tkat  this  morning." 

**  And  couldn't  you  get  away  properly 
without  deserting/ "  I  felt  obliged  to  in* 
quire  severely. 

**  Our  pay  sergeant  would  have  seen  me 
hanged  be/ore  he  would  have  forwarded  a 
pass  for  me,  and  there  wasn't  time  to  trv 
him  either.  1  knew  I  must  make  a  bolt 
for  it  if  I  was  to  catch  this  train,  and  I 
knew  I  must  get  into  mufti  somehow  be- 
fore we  got  to  Newstead  Junction,  where 
there  are  always  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers hanging  atx)ut  (especially  as  I  have 
to  get  through  without  a  ticket  somehow), 
so  I  let  the  aforesaid  McToldridge  jew 
me  out  of  my  last  coin,  and  then  hooked 
ft  with  my  bundle  right  across  country  to 
Purbrook  station,  lost  my  way,  got  bogged 
in  wet  clay  fields,  impaled  on  a  hedge- 
stake,  scrambled  up  the  embankment  just 
as  the  train  stopped,  and  in  through  the 
first  open  window  I  saw  on  the  down  side 
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hilf  a  minute  before  you  entered  by  the 
door  on  the  up." 

"  If  I  had  only  known  I "  I  exclaimed. 

**rm  awfully  glad  you  didn't.  Oh, 
confound  it!"  be  interjected  suddenly, 
*' what's  this?"  He  was  examining  with 
a  face  of  dire  consternation  a  fine  cambric 
handkerchief  that  he  had  drawn  from  his 
coat  pocket.  Diving  again  into  it  he  pro- 
duced a  gold  fusee  box,  and  lastly  a  thin 
leather  card-case  filled  with  cards,  **  Cap- 
tain Roderick  Carringtoo,  Royal  Manx 
Fusiliers."  ^*  The  scoundrel!  He's  stolen 
them.  I  am  in  a  bole  now.  Why,  it's 
enough  to  set  half  the  detectives  in  the 
place  on  the  lookout  for  roe.  I'd  go  back 
and  give  myself  up  by  the  next  train  if  it 
wasn't  for  the  governor."  He  was  rum- 
maging wildly  in  all  his  pockets  as  be 
spoke,  his  fair  face  flushed  to  the  roots  of 
his  hair  with  shame  and  annoyance.  All 
other  pockets  had,  however,  been  thor- 
oughly cleared  out,  and  he  sank  back  with 
a  look  of  blank  dismay  as  the  train  began 
to  slacken  speed  before  entering  the  New« 
stead  Junction.  **Well,  here  I  go!"  he 
said,  suddenly  jumping  to  bis  feet,  "and 
uncommonly  glad  you  must  be  to  see  the 
last  of  me.    Good-bye." 

**  Had  you  not  better  put  on  your  bat  ? 
That  is  if  you  don't  wish  to  look  conspic- 
uous," I  suggested. 

"My  hat?  By  Jove!  I  haven't  got 
one."  And  totally  overcome  by  this  new 
and  unexpected  calamity,  be  dropped  back 
on  the  seat,  staring  helplessly  at  me  and 
fairly  groaning  in  despair.  Was  there 
ever  a  woman  who  could  resist  a  chance 
of  rising  superior  to  circumstances,  espe- 
cially if  she  beholds  a  poor,  helpless,  mas- 
culine body  crushed  and  overcome  by 
them?  I  can't.  And  then  the  dear  de- 
light of  playing  with  high  treason-felony 
—  what  was  it?  Resistance  to  consti- 
tuted authority  in  some  form  anyhow. 
The  sight  of  a  sergeant's  back  as  we 
neared  the  platform  decided  me.  In  my 
pocket  lay  folded  a  soft  green  cloth  cap, 
matching  my  Newmarket  On  my  head 
was  a  hard  felt  hat  worn  to  save  the  trou- 
ble of  packing  it.  To  whisk  it  off  and 
the  other  on,  unpin  a  spotted  net  veil, 
snap  off  the  elastic  strap  close  to  the  brim, 
and  toss  it  across  to  my  amazed  fellow- 
passenger,  was  literally  the  work  of  a  mo- 
ment. 

"It's  too  small,  but  better  than  noth- 
ing," I  said  to  him;  "and  here"  (for  I 
can't  stop  halfway  in  anything  —  it's  ray 
misfortune), "  don't  add  to  your  crimes  by 
defrauding  the  railway  company.  Here's 
my  one  spare  sovereign,'*  and  1  held  it  oat. 


He  left  the  hat  on  the  seat,  aad  made 
as  if  he  would  seize  my  fingers,  soveretga 
and  all,  in  tx)th  his  hands,  but  stopped. 

"  Why  — >  why  —  you  must  be  a  real  lit- 
tle angel,  not  a  girl  at  alll"  he  cried. 
"To  think  of  your  doing  this  to  help  iDe 
when  I've  been  such  a  brute  to  you  I  I 
can't  take  your  money.  I  suppose  I  mast, 
though,"  in  a  chapf alien  tone.  **  I  koow 
what  I'd  rather  have  twenty  times  though.** 
Stupid  fellow,  bow  he  was  losing  time  aod 
the  train  going  slower  every  second ! 

"What  is  it?"  I  asked  impatiently. 

"I'm  a  private,  which  means  a  compan- 
ion of  some  of  the  scum  of  the  earth  more 
or  less.  I'm  a  deserter ;  I'm  weariog  stolen 
clothes,"  he  went  on  exasperatingly, 

"  Oh,  do  be  quick.  My  guard  will  be 
here  in  a  moment.  What  can  I  do  for 
you  ?  " 

"  Only  say  I  may  write  to  you  and  re- 
turn that  money,  and  — yes,  one  thtog 
more  —  do  you  mind  shaking  bands  with 
me  as  if  I  really  were  a  gentleman  ?  ** 

I  held  out  the  tips  of  my  fingers. 
"Good-bye,  Mr.  a-a-AUenl  I  hope  yon 
may  reach  home  safely  and  find  all  well 
there,"  I  said,  very  politely  and  stiffly. 
The  train  stopped,  aod  out  he  sprang,  just 
escaping  my  protector,  the  guard,  who 
bustled  up  escorting  two  staid,  elderly 
ladies;  most  unexceptionable  fellow-trav* 
ellers,  but  who,  I  secretly  rejoiced,  had 
not  got  in  a  station  earlier. 

Two  mornings  later  came  a  note  in  a 
handwriting  I  instinctivelv  recognized. 
A  post-office  order  for  lA  and  ''With 
thanks  from  a  repentant  ruffian,  already 
on  the  way  to  deliver  himself  up  to  the 
authorities  and  satisfy  outraged  justice." 

I  laughed  and  half  cried  as  I  read. 
Poor  fellow!  What  would  they  do  to 
him,  I  wondered?  Deserters  in  booics 
used  to  be  shot,  but  I  didn't  tbink  that 
was  the  case  nowadays.  Then  those 
clothes  1  At  the  sacrifice  of  a  great  deal 
of  my  dignity  I  should  like  to  have  writ- 
ten an  answer,  but  dared  not.  I  pot  the 
note  away,  and  forgot  all  about  it.  1 1  atkd 
be  belonged  to  a  part  of  my  life  which 
already  seemed  separated  by  long  ages 
from  the  dark,  cruel  present.  A  foreshad- 
owing of  calamity  seemed  to  seize  me  di- 
rectly we  parted.  It  was  the  outer  fringe 
of  the  storm  cloud  that  had  already  broken 
over  our  home.  My  poor  mother!  No 
wonder  she  wrote  briefly  aod  constrain- 
edly. She  had  no  words  to  tell  me  in  the 
miast  of  my  pleasure  of  the  ruin  that  bad 
fallen  upon  us.  A  very  everyday  story ; 
who  cares  to  bear  it?  Two  ignorant 
women,  a  speculative  trustee,  a  com 
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cial  crisis,  that  was  all.  A  great  j^ulfiDg 
wave  of  misfortune  seemed  suddenly  to 
rise  and  sweep  over  us,  leaving  us  strand- 
ed and  bare,  clutching  what  scraps  we 
could  save  from  the  wreck.  Kind  friends 
gathered  round  us,  sympathized,  coun- 
selled, scraped  together  more  wreckage, 
put  us  in  the  way  of  beginning  life  anew. 
An  easy  matter  for  me  at  nineteen,  young, 
strong,  and  enterprising;  but  for  mother 
at  nine-and-forty  —  my  gentle,  semi-inva- 
lid, delicately  nurtured  mother,  whose  path 
through  life  had  been  on  velvet,  to  whom 
the  roughnesses  and  coarsenesses  of  poor 
living  were  as  grievous  evils,  almost  mi* 
nor  sins,  who  had  never  seen  the  inside 
of  an  omnibus,  brushed  her  own  hair,  or 
looked  after  her  own  luggage  in  her  life 
—  our  new  beginning  was  as  possible  as 
for  an  exotic  taken  from  its  hothouse  and 
given  a  fresh  start  in  life  in  a  hedgerow. 
Small  marvel  that  it  shrivels  and  dies. 
*^  Women's  hearts  don't  break  for  want  of 
a  balance  at  their  banker's,"  Aunt  Hesba 
answered  me  somewhat  harshly  when  I 
hinted  my  misgivings.  She  was  my  moth* 
er's  step-sister,  wealthy,  childless,  and 
married  to  a  soap-boiler.  She  was  very 
kind  to  us,  allowed  us  2/.  a  week  out  of 
her  own  privy  purse,  and  looked  out  de- 
cent lodgings  for  us  in  Camden  Town. 

I  don't  care  to  look  back  on  those  days 
much.  Heroines  in  novels  manage,  when 
ruin  overtakes  them,  to  turn  out  clever 
cooks  of  dainty  dishes,  to  make  their  sim- 
ple dresses  fit  as  no  Parisian  modiste  had 
ever  done,  and  with  artistic  fingers  and 
DO  expenditure  to  convert  tawdry  lodging- 
bouse  parlors  into  graceful  boudoirs,  keep- 
ing all  the  time  their  society  bloom  fresh 
OQ  them,  and  losing  no  grace  or  charm  in 
the  process.  /  couldn't.  After  weary 
apprenticeship  I  did  turn  out  a  fair  cook, 
a  good  substitute  for  my  mother's  maid, 
and  a  clever  administrator  of  our  small 
finances,  but  1  had  to* give  body  and  mind 
to  the  work.  My  bands  grew  red  and  my 
forefinger  needle-roughened.  I  kept  our 
home  fresh  and  pretty,  and  had  a  satisfac- 
tory balance-sheet  to  present  to  Aunt 
Hesba  every  Saturday,  when  she  used  to 
drive  over  with  a  hamper  of  fruit  and  flow- 
ers and  a  lecture  on  domestic  economy ; 
but  1  grew  anxious  and  careworn  in  the 
learning.  Other  visitors  besides  Aunt 
Hesba  found  their  way  to  Camden  Town, 
and  many  kind  invitations  were  pressed 
OQ  us ;  but  my  mother  nervously  shrank 
from  a  return  to  the  old  life,  and  I  felt 
relieved  when  one  by  one  acquaintances 
fell  away.  The  gulf  between  us  was  so 
great  and  so  impassable. 
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One  day,  after  enduring  a  meeting  and 
recognition  by  two  pretty  girls  on  horse* 
back,  my  fellow  bridesmaids  at  Connie's 
wedding,  1  caught  sight  of  my  faded, 
dowdy  self  in  a  shop-window,  and  remem- 
bered with  a  start  that  it  was  my  twentieth 
birthday,  and  that  only  a  year  lay  between 
me  and  the  days  when  life  was  gay,  when  / 
danced  and  rode,  and  wore  pretty  dresses, 
and  accepted  the  attentions  of  devoted 
admirers.  Only  a  year,  and  it  all  so  far 
away  I 

**  Minnie,  I  have  a  plan  for  you^a 
birthday  treat,"  Aunt  Hesba  said  ultra* 
graciously  when  I  arrived  at  home. 
"  What  should  you  say  to  a  fortnight  at 
the  seaside  ?  " 

A  year  ago  I  should  have  danced  and 
clapped  my  hands.  Now  1  looked  doubt- 
fully at  mother,  while  aunt  went  on :  "  We 
have  taken  a  house  on  the  Leas  at  Folke- 
stone for  two  months.  Your  Uncle  Peter 
cannot  get  away  till  Saturday  fortnight; 
so  if  you  like  to  have  it  meanwhile,  you 
may.  Mother  looked  pleased,  I  thought, 
so  I  let  myself  be  glad.  Then  followed  a 
busy  four  days.  Gowns,  relics  of  last 
year,  too  grotesquely  incongruous  with 
our  present  surroundings  to  wear  now, 
might  fitly  be  produced  there.  The  sight 
of  pretty  things  seemed  to  brighten  moth- 
er's eyes  again.  Kind  Uncle  Peter 
squeezed  a  banknote  into  my  hand  one 
day,  saying,  **  There,  mind  you  enjoy  your- 
selves," and  I  recklessly  resolved,  that  for 
one  bright  fortnight  at  least,  household 
economies  should  go  to  the  winds. 

Folkestone  1  Fresh,  breezy,  bracing, 
sunshiny,  frivolous!  Down  below,  rip- 
pling water,  brown-sailed  fishing-boats, 
white-hooded  bathing-machines,  sandy- 
legged  children,  seasick  arrivals.  Up 
aloft,  Bath  chairs,  pretty  girls  in  fresh 
toilettes,  amiable  old  gentlemen  pottering 
about  with  telescopes,  officers  from  Shorn- 
cliffe  in  light  suits  of  bewildering  similar- 
ity, and  bands  crashing  merrily  in  the 
sunshine.  How  we  enjoyed  it  all !  My 
mother  never  tired  of  watching  the  pretty, 
ever-shifting  groups  on  the  Leas,  and  actu- 
ally found  an  old  friend  or  two  amongst 
them. 

**  Who  are  those,  Minnie  ?  "  she  asked 
eagerly  one  afternoon  as  I  walked  beside 
her  Bath  chair ;  **  they  seem  to  know  us." 

*«  Hardly.  That  is  the  Dean  of  Chel- 
tenham and  Mrs.  Arden,  and  the  hand- 
some old  man  is  General  Laurence  Noel. 
I  saw  their  names  at  the  library,"  1  an- 
swered. 

"  But  I  am  sun  they  looked  as  if  they 
recognized   us,"    mother   persisted.    '*! 
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thouj^ht  I  heard  the  lady  say  *  That's  Mrs. 
Helder,'  as  I  passed.  Mrs.  Arden  is  a 
sweet  pretty  thing,  rather  overdressed  for 
a  dean's  wife,  I  think.*' 

I  had  casually  noticed  her,  a  childish 
little  creatare,  with  bi^  eyes  and  a  curly 
fringe,  who  used  to  nestle  up  to  the  side 
of  the  portly  dean  like  a  little  kitten,  ex- 
cept when  she  was  tripping  along  sur- 
rounded by  a  guard  of  the  light-suited 
warriors  from  Shorncliffe.  I  did  not  sup- 
pose the  interest  to  be  mutual,  and  was 
rather  surprised  to  find  the  cards  of  her 
party  of  three  awaiting  us  on  our  return. 
I  left  my  mother  deep  in  speculation  on 
all  causes,  possible  and  impossible,  of  the 
call,  and  started  to  get  her  some  fresh 
books  from  the  library. 

*'  Miss  Helder,  I  am  sure.  Miss  Er- 
fnengarde  Helder,"  said  a  gay  little  voice 
unexpectedly,  and  pretty  Mrs.  Arden 
tripped  up  to  me  with  outstretched  hands. 
**  So  sorry  not  to  find  you  at  home.  Let 
me  introduce  General  Noel  — Miss  £r- 
meno^arde  Helder.'' 

My  name  again  I  The  name  that  I  had 
not  heard  for  years.  Long  ago  I  had 
thought  it  over-fantastic,  and  now  in  these 
later  days  of  toil  and  shabbiness  it  seemed 
so  ill-fitting,  I  had  abolished  its  use  en- 
tirely in  favor  of  the  homely  Minnie. 

**The  Livesays  told  us  who  vou  were 
and  where  you  were  staying,  and  1  felt  I 
must  make  friends  with  you  before  to-mor- 
row evening,"  she  went  on,  piling  up  the 
bewilderment.  The  Livesays  were  kind 
old  neighbors  whom  I  was  glad  to  have 
found  here  on  mother's  account,  but  why 
they  should  have  inspired  these  stran- 
gers with  a  desire  to  cultivate  us,  I  could 
not  conceive.  '*  To-morrow,  of  course," 
beamed  the  old  general,  "you'll  keep  a 
dance  for  tne^  Miss  Helder.  You  can't 
have  given  away  all  ytX,*^ 

''  A  dance  ?  Oh,  the  Subscription  Ball  1 
But  I  am  not  going,"  I  replied,  puzzled  in- 
finitely. 

**  1  think  you  are,  dear,"  said  little  Mrs. 
Arden,  with  an  arch  glance.  '*Do  you 
know  /  meant  to  ofiEer  to  chaperone  you. 
Such  a  delightful  surprise  for  somebody  ! 
(with  a  little  confidential  nod  and  squeeze 
of  my  hand).  But  I  find  Mrs.  Livesay 
means  to  take  you.  Good-bye  I  I  hope  we 
shall  see  very  much  of  you  now;"  and, 
with  a  last  arch  glance  and  bewildering 
little  pressure,  she  led  her  old  general 
away,  after  quite  a  paternal  farewell  on 
his  part.  Arrived  at  home,  I  found  a 
committee  of  three  deciding  my  destiny. 

**  Of  course  she  must  go,"  I  heard  Un- 
cle Peter's  voice  declare  through  the  open 
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window  as  I  waited  00  the  doorstep  for 
admission.  He  bad  run  down  for  a  night 
to  see  how  we  were  getting  on.  ^  It's 
very  gratifying  really,  ma'am,  very  gratify- 
ing !  She  is  a  good  girl,  and  has  always 
done  her  dooty,  and  deserves  the  best  of 
luck." 

"Quite  so,"  Mrs.  Livesay's  comfortable 
deep  contralto  boomed  out,  "  but  pUau 
recollect  —  not  a  word  I"  There  was  a 
sudden  guilty  hush  as  I  entered.  Moth- 
er's eyes  were  wet,  and  her  lips  tremulous 
with  happy  excitement.  Mrs.  Livesay  sat 
gracious  and  important  with  ball  tickets  in 
her  hand,  and  Uncle  Peter  nodded  and 
blinked  benignantly.  He  pooh-poohed  all 
considerations  of  toilette.  "  Gowns  were 
to  be  had  for  money,"  he  supposed;  **get 
one,  then,"  and  anything  else  I  wanted. 
My  faint  protests  were  instantly  silenced. 
Mrs.  Livesay  made  practical  suggestions. 
A  whirl  of  preparation  began  on  the  in- 
stant, and  continued  all  next  day,  till  be- 
fore I  had  quite  done  with  being  aston- 
ished I  found  myself  bedecked,  bediz- 
ened, and  on  my  way  to  the  ball  under 
Mrs.  Livesay's  maternal  wing. 

The  rawest  dddutante  never  went 
through  greater  agonies  of  shyness  and 
self-mistrust  than  I  did  that  evening.  I 
felt  like  an  owl  dragged  rumpled  and 
blinking  to  the  sunlight  from  the  friendly 
gloom  of  his  hiding-place,  when,  close 
sticking  to  Mrs.  Livesay's  black-velvet 
elbow,  I  entered  the  ball  room.  I  bad 
forgotten  how  to  wear  an  evening  dress, 
or  carry  a  fan.  Surely  people  were  look* 
ing  at  me  and  whispering.  I  flushed  pink 
at  the  thought  of  what  they  might  be  say- 
ing. Mrs.  Arden  waltzed  |>ast  and  flung 
me  a  sweet  little  smile,  which  I  was  too 
nervous  to  return,  and,  as  I  shrank  down 
into  a  seat,  General  Noel  came  beaming 
up. 

"  Don't  forget  our  dance.  Miss  Helder. 
Only  just  come,  eh  ?  Not  got  a  pro- 
gramme?" and  o£E  be  trotted  to  supply 
the  want. 

I  sat  wishing  heartily  that  be  wookl 
never  come  back  again,  and  wondering 
how  long  the  evening  would  last.  Mrs. 
Livesay  became  absorbed  in  converse 
with  some  one  on  the  other  side  of  ber, 
and  I  forlornly  smoothed  the  plumage  of 
my  big  fan,  and  looked  at  the  tips  of  my 
satin  toes,  till  I  became  aware  that  some 
one  was  standing  in  front  of  me,  also  of  a 
delicious  fragrance  —  tea-rose,  stephan»> 
tis,  and  heliotrope  —  that  floated  aroond 
me.  I  raised  my  reluctant  glance  first  to 
the  flowers  and  then  to  the  bearer.  Two 
laughing  blue  eyes  met  mine,  and  I  found 
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myself  looking  full  into  the  face  of  my 
deserter.  It  was  he  unmistakably,  plus 
an  inch  extra  moustache,  an  evening  suit, 
and  a  diamond  stud.  His  face  was  de- 
mure, but  his  eyes  danced  with  fun  as  he 
bent  over  me. 

"Miss  Helder!  I  darerCt  get  intro- 
duced. Tm  Joscelyn  Arden.  I  was 
Thomas  Allen,  and  if  you  won't  recognize 
roe  I'm  a  doomed  man." 

I  bowed  stifBy  enough,  with  flaming 
cheeks. 

"It's  very  good  of  you,'*  he  went  on. 
"You  perhaps  won't  believe  me  when  I 
teli  you  I'm  in  sorer  straits  now  than  when 
you  helped  me  before,  and  nobody  else 
can  save  me.  Don't  look  frightened.  I'm 
not  a  disreputable  character  now,  only  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Ii2th.  I  was  gazetted 
last  month." 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you  this  time  ?  "  I 
asked,  repressing  an  inclination  to  laugh. 

"  Will  you  give  me  a  dance  —  this  one  ?  " 

Here  General  Noel,  who  had  arrived 
with  my  programme,  gave  me  a  knowing 
little  nod  and  turned  away  again,  and  I 
rose  mechanically  as  the  music  began. 
Joscelyn  put  the  bouquet  down  carefully 
in  my  place,  and  we  floated  off  together. 

I  began  timidly  and  stupidly,  but  after 
the  first  few  steps  all  my  missing  nerve 
and  self-possession  seemed  suddenly  re- 
stored ;  and  the  sense  of  "doing  a  beauti- 
ful thing  beautifullv  "  thrilled  me  to  the 
finger-tips.  We  waltzed  and  waltzed,  not 
caring  to  speak,  only  to  sweep  gently  along 
together  on  the  wings  of  the  music.  All 
the  past  year's  sordid  cares  seemed  to 
slide  from  me,  borne  away  on  the  sweet 
swaying  notes.  The  waltz  crashed  to  its 
end  at  last  in  some  hurried  bars  and  a 
sharp  chord,  and  I  looked  for  the  first 
time  in  my  partner's  face.  It  had  grown 
suddenly  grave  and  anxious. 

"  Well,  come  what  may,  I've  had  that  to 
the  good,"  he  said  with  a  long  breath, 
"even  if  you  never  speak  to  me  again. 
Now  let  me  get  your  flowers." 

"  Mine  1 "  I  asked.  "  Why.j'^?* brought 
them." 

"Of  course  I  did  —  for  you.  It  was  a 
suggestion  of  my  good  Uncle  Laurie's. 
You  can  throw  them  over  the  balcony,  you 
know;  in  fact  you  most  certainly  will  do 
so,  when  you've  heard  my  confession." 

I  assumed  the  bouquet  seriously,  under 
protest  as  it  were,  and  awaited  further  ex- 
planation. We  stepped  out  on  the  broad 
moon-lighted  balcony.  Joscelyn  found 
roe  a  seat  and  stood  bolt  upright  before 
me,  like  a  small  boy  saying  a  lesson.  It 
did   not  seem   to  be  an   easy  one.     He 
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looked  to  sea  and  then  to  sky,  and  then 
into  my  face,  and  then  burst  into  an  irre- 
pressible laugh. 

"  I  declare  it's  worse  than  getting  into 
mufti  was  that  night ;  I'm  too  scared  to 
begin.  You  can't  understand  it  ?  Don't 
you  see  I  didn't  know  you  then,  and  didn't 
care  what  you  thought  of  me  as  long  as 
you  were  terrified  into  keeping  quiet. 
Now  I  am  cutting  my  own  throat  in  cold 
blood,  that's  all  —  deliberately  throwing 
away  every  hope  of  your  good  opinion  for- 
ever." He  looked  ruefully  at  me,  but  I 
gave  00  sign,  so  he  went  on.  "  1  never 
expected  my  people  and  you  would  meet," 
he  began  rather  shamefacedly;  "and 
when  Eveline  said  she  and  Uncle  Laurie 
had  heard  your  name  and  made  a  point  of 
calling " 

"  Eveline  I  Do  you  mean  Mrs.  Arden  ?  " 
I  broke  in,  suddenly  enlightened;  "and 
the  dean,  is  he  your  father?  He  isn't 
dead  then.     Delay  was  not  fatal  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Of  course  I  must  be- 
gin by  explaining  all  that,"  he  went  on, 
quite  briskly,  "or  you'll  never  understand. 
That  was  Eveline's  bit  of  humbug  to  get 
me  back  at  any  price.  A  nice  state  of 
affairs  it  was  at  home.  Uncle  Laurie  back 
from  India  unexpectedly  with  all  his  mil- 
lions, wanting  to  make  me  his  heir,  and- 
vowing,  if  I  were  not  produced  forthwith^, 
to  cut  the  whole  family,  here  and  here- 
after. Eveline  writing  and  telegraphing 
to  every  commanding  officer  in  the  Army 
List  —  "  He  broke  off  to  laugh  at  the 
recollection.  Fortunately  I  appeared  on 
the  scene  in  time,  and  my  escapade  hit 
the  old  boy's  fancy  exactly.  He  swore  L 
was  a  lad  of  spirit  after  his  own  pattern, 
and  came  back  with  me  to  barracks  next 
day  to  see  the  colonel  and  arrange  for  my 
discharge.  The  colonel  was  an  old  chum 
of  his.  They  squared  everything,  Car- 
rington  included,  and  brought  me  home 
in  triumph.  I'm  a  st^r^  great  person  there 
nowadays,  I  can  tell  you.  I'm  a  golden 
idol,  and  Eveline  the  foremost  of  my  wor- 
shippers. I'm  to  stick  to  my  profession 
though,  we  are  agreed  on  that.  We  sail 
for  Bermuda  on  Saturday."  I  smiled  ap- 
proval, but  he  looked  the  more  downcast. 

"  Ah  !  I  am  shirking  the  real  point  of 
it  all  —  the  awful  calamity,"  he  sighed. 

"  What  is  it  .^  "  I  asked  encouragingly. 

"  It's  a  she,  Miss  Flora  MacBean,  my 
uncle's  ward,  the  loveliest  creature,  a  real 
Highland  chieftainess,  with  a  castle  and  a 
moor  and  a  loch  of  her  own,  and  a  piper 
and  a  pibroch,  and  the  deuce  knows  what 
—  also  a  fine  Highland  temper.  Poor  old 
Laurie!    She    is  shortening  his  life  by 
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her  vagaries;  and  the  one  hope  left  him 
is  to  get  her  off  his  hands  into  some- 
body else's.  At  one  time  it  occurred  to 
him  that,  in  the  eternal  fitness  of  things, 
/ought  to  be  that  somebody,  and  so  de- 
liver him  from  both  his  responsibilities 
at  one  stroke.  Please  don't  laugh.  It 
was  very  serious  earnest,  I  assure  you, 
and  drove  me  to  my  wits'  end  to  gain 
time.  I  beard  that  orders  for  Bermuda 
were  coming,  and  thought  if  by  any 
means  I  could  stave  off  the  introduction 

for  a  month  or  so "     Here  he  stopped 

short,  and  I  waited  with  an  odd  feeling  of 
being  concerned  in  what  was  coming 
next.  **And  —  in  short,"  he  broke  out 
desperately,  **  I  said  1  was  engaged  to 
you  J  and  now  the  murder's  out." 

The  whole  place  —  the  sea,  the  pier 
with  its  black  outline  against  the  moon- 
lit water,  the  whispering  couple  in  the 
opposite  corner  —  seemed  to  give  a  great 
heave  and  grow  suddenly  dim  before  my 
sight.  When  they  righted  themselves, 
he  was  gazing  into  my  face  with  dismayed 
eyes. 

"  Are  you  awfully  angry  ?  "  he  whis- 
pered. *^ Don't  look  like  that.  If  you 
knew  what  a  bad  time  I  have  had  ever 
since  I  got  here  this  afternoon  and  heard 
1  was  to  meet  you,  you  would  be  satis6ed. 
Mayn't  I  tell  you  how  it  came  about?  " 

"  I  should  certainly  like  to  hear  that," 
I  said,  my  voice  sounding  hard  and  un- 
compromising in  my  own  ears. 

"  It's  all  dear  old  Laurie's  doing  after 
all.  He  is  do  end  good,  but  the  veriest 
old  magpie,  always  prying  and  poking  into 
other  people's  secrets.  First  of  all  he  got 
hold  of  my  note  to  you  and  read  the  ad- 
dress (which,  by  the  way,  I  saw  on  your 
travelling-bag).  Then  he  came  into  my 
room  one  day,  and  I  found  him  chuckling 
over  your  hat  (with  the  name  in  the  lining, 
you  know).  So  he  put  this  and  that  to- 
gether, and  when  I  positively  and  utterly 
refused  to  spoil  my  chance  of  passing  my 
exam  by  going  off  to  Scotland  with  him, 
and  Flora  had  exasperated  him  by  de- 
clining to  come  to  Fairmeade,  he  broke 
out,  *Tell  me  honestly,  Jos,  does  Ermen- 
garde  stand  in  the  way  ? '  and  I  jumped  at 
the  chance  and  declared  she  did.  *  What 
is  she  like?'  *The  bravest,  prettiest, 
cleverest,  most  generous  of  her  sex ;  and 
the  only  woman  I  ever  loved  in  my  life.' " 

**  How  dare  you  ? "  I  gasped  indig- 
nantly. 

"Well,  it  was  irue  —  every  word.  I 
said  we  were  not  engaged,  didn't  corre- 
spond, and,  to  oblige  him,  promised  I 
wouldn't.    I  was  ready  to  wait  till  I  got 


ray  company  tf  be  liked;  and  there  I 
thought  was  the  end  of  the  matter,  never 
dreaming  that  the  dear,  blundering  old 
donkey  would  meet  you  on  the  Leas,  find 
out  all  about  you  from  the  Livesays,  take 
a  mighty  fancy  to  you,  and  think  be  was 
doing  us  a  great  thing  by  giving  as  this 
one  chance  of  meeting  again.  I'll  do  any- 
thing to  set  things  straight  —  anything 
that  you  order  me.  What  shall  it  be 
first?"  He  folded  his  hands  submis- 
sively and  looked  up  in  my  face.  I  shoald 
like  to  have  boxed  his  ears  to  begin  with. 
I  couldn't  think  of  anything  to  say  half 
unpleasant  enough. 

**  We  must  first  undeceive  your  uncle,** 
I  declared  sternly,  "  as  soon  as  possible.** 

*^lVon^t  you  wait  till  the  end  of  the 
week  ?  "  pleaded  the  encroaching  youth. 
"  There's  time  for  the  chieftainess  to  come 
down,  and  I  should  be  absolutely  unpro- 
tected then.  Can't  you  give  roe  till  Sat- 
urday and  then  break  it  off?  " 

**  What !  pretend  to  be  in  love  with  jroa 
till  then  ?  "  I  began  angrily. 

"  I  forgot —  1  forgot  M<>/ was  involved," 
he  interrupted  hastily.  "  Till  to-morrow, 
then  —  as  soon  as  you  like  to-morrow. 
Blight  my  prospects  directly  after  break- 
fast if  you  will,  but  let  us  have  these  last 
hours  unspoilt." 

"  Now,  Miss  Helder,  its  fny  turn,'*  said 
Uncle  Laurie's  jovial  voice  at  the  window. 
**  I've  got  a  vtS'dvis,^  and  off  he  carried 
me  without  another  word  from  Joscelyn. 
If  I  had  not  heard  his  explanation,  I  roust 
have  cherished  secret  doubts  of  my  part- 
ner's sanity.  He  was  charmingly  pater- 
nal, full  of  jocose  allusions  to  Joscelyn, 
and  of  anecdotes  of  **  the  boy's  "  bright- 
ness and  goodness,  and  evidently  bent  on 
establishing  confidential  relations  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  couldn't  let  it  go  on.  I 
felt  the  tangle  getting  thicker  with  every 
sentence. 

"  Did  you  know  I  went  to  St.  John's 
Wood  to  make  your  acquaintance?"  be 
asked.  "  I  got  the  address  from  Jos,  bat 
the  house  was  shut  up  and  empty." 

"We  live  in  lodgings  in  Camdeo  Tova 
now,"  I  replied  boldly.  "  We  have  lost 
all  our  fortune,  mother  and  I,  and  have 
only  what  my  uncle  allows  us." 

The  old  roan  looked  kindly  at  me* 
"  Does  Jos  know  that  ?  " 

"  How  should  he  ?  We  are  only  chance 
acquaintances  —  the  very  slijfhtest  of  ac^ 
quaintances,"  I  said  meaningly. 

'*Qood  girl!  Proper  spirit!"  I  heard 
him  mutter;  then  aloud,  "Joscelyn  \%  a 
good  fellow.  Money  wouldn't  matter  to 
him^  you  know ;  but  /  made  him  proroi&e 
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not  to  think  of  a  wife  until  he  bad  earned 
her.  When  he  ^ets  his  company,  he  may 
talk  of  marriage." 

It  was  so  obviously  said  for  my  conso- 
lation, that  I  was  exasperated  into  saying: 
'*You  seem  to  think  /am  interested  in 
Mr.  Arden*s  future  arrangements.  There 
is  some  great  mistake '* 

*'Stop,    stop,    my    dear!     Interested? 

Why,  who  else  should  be  ?     Unless 

No,  youVe  not  thinking  of  throwing  the 
boy  over!  God  bless  my  soul,  it  will  be 
the  ruin  of  the  lad  —  the  ruin^  I  tell  you ! 
I've  seen  it  a  dozen  times.  DoQ*t,  my 
dear,  don't  /  I  dare  say  you  have  been 
annoyed  at  his  not  explaining  himself,  but 
you  see  how  it  has  happened." 

'*  I  don't  want  him  to  explain  himself," 
I  persisted  in  an  agony  of  impatience ;  **  1 
don*t  want  to  be  engaged  to  him  at  all." 

*Ms  it  the  long  waiting  you  are  afraid 
of,  my  dear?  I  dare  say  it  is  trying,  nat- 
urally. Well,  don't  fret,  and  if  the  boy 
goes  on  well  something  may  be  settled." 

**  But  I  don't  want  anything  settled,"  I 
protested,  almost  crying.  **Do  let  me 
tell  you  how  it  all  arose." 

**  Not  now,  dear  —  not  now.  Sleep  on 
it  before  you  do  anything  final.  To-mor- 
row, to-morrow." 

**  First  thing  in  the  morning.  Where  ?  '* 
I  persevered. 

"  I  walk  to  the  end  of  the  Leas  every 
morning  with  my  early  cigar.  There's  a 
nice  quiet  corner  and  seats  there.  Is 
half  past  eight  too  early?  No?  Then 
come,  and  we'll  have  a  sensible  talk.  Ah  ! 
you  young  lovers  may  be  glad  of  an  old 
fogy's  help  now  and  then  in  your  small 
difficulties." 

"  Hut  we  are  not  lovers,"  I  was  wrath- 
fully  declaring,  when  the  aggravating  old 
gentleman  bowed  and  left  me.  I  had 
plenty  of  partners  and  dancing  for  the  rest 
of  the  evening,  though  Joscelyn  never 
came  near  me  again.  It  came  to  an  end 
at  last,  and  I  got  home  and  to  bed,  where 
I  lay  tossing;  and  trying  to  invent  the  most 
lucid,  forcible  statement  of  the  case  that 
words  could  give  for  the  enlightenment  of 
Uncle  Laurie  to-morrow,  dropping  off  to 
sleep  in  the  middle  of  my  most  telling 
sentences  to  dream  of  Joscelyn,  who  al- 
ways knew  what  I  was  going  to  say  next 
and  wouldn't  tell.  Morning  came  at  last. 
Joscelyn's  flowers,  which  I  had  not  had 
the  heart  to  throw  away  after  all,  greeted 
me  with  their  fresh  fragrance  from  my 
dressing-table.  I  could  not  resist  fasten- 
ing one  creamy  bud  in  my  plain  brown 
coat  as  I  dressed  for  the  interview. 
Mother  was  safe  for  another  hour,  I  knew, 
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so  I  slipped  down-stairs  softly  and  out  into 
the  fresh,  sunny,  salt-smelling  morning. 
I  had  the  place  to  myself,  I  thought  for  a 
moment,  till  I  heard  some  footsteps  be- 
hind overtaking  mine.  I  hurried,  so  did 
they.  I  would  not  look  up,  and  felt  pro* 
voked  to  see  the  two  shadows  preceding 
us  in  such  close  companionship.  The 
general's  sturdy  grey  figure  advanced  to 
meet  us,  radiant  in  the  sunshine. 

"  Well,  Master  Jos,  who  sdXdyou  might 
come?" 

**If  a  criminal  has  any  right  anywhere, 
it  is  at  his  own  trial,"  said  a  demure  voice 
at  my  elbow.  "I  have  come  to  plead 
guilty." 

I  was  glad  to  have  him  there  after  all. 
He  began  at  once  and  told  the  whole  story 
of  our  meeting  so  comically  that  the  gen- 
eral nearly  choked  with  laughter,  and  I 
began  to  see  the  fun  of  it  for  the  first  time. 
He  confessed  his  dread  of  the  chieftainess 
and  the  straits  he  had  been  driven  to  to 
avoid  her ;  and  I  solemnly  produced  the 
one  letter  I  had  ever  received  from  him, 
which  set  the  dear  old  boy  ofiE  again  till 
the  tears  rolled  down  bis  cheeks. 

**  But  what  are  we  to  do?"  he  inquired 
anxiously,  in  the  midst  of  his  hilarity. 
'*  I've  gone  and  told  everybody,  in  strict 
confidence,  but  still  they  know  it." 

"Tell  them  I've  broken  it  ofiE  and  be- 
haved atrociously,"  I  implored. 

"Couldn't  do  it,"  Joscelyn  declared. 
"Such  a  story  would  be  in  horrid  bad 
taste  coming  from  our  side.  Vou  may 
say  so  if  you  like.  Only  think  of  your 
mother's  feelings  if  it  gets  round  to  her !  " 

I  did  think,  and  was  direfully  perplexed. 

"Just  let  things  slide,"  he  pleaded. 
"  Only  be  civil  when  we  meet  in  public. 
Only  till  Saturday !  " 

"ZP^,  my  dear,"  begged  the  kind  old 
general ;  "  don't  make  me  look  an  old  fool. 
You  and  Jos  can  give  it  up,  or  keep  it  on 
by  letter  afterwards  just  as  you  like.  You 
shan't  be  compromised.'* 

What  could  I  do  ?  What  am  I  to  do  ? 
Joscelyn  and  his  uncle  have  kept  their 
promises  to  the  letter,  but  Mrs.  Arden 
has  told  my  mother  that  she  already  loves 
me  as  a  daughter,  and  the  dean  has  taken 
to  calling  me  "Ermengarde,  my  dear." 
Aunt  Hesba  has  come  down  and  regards 
roe  with  grim  approval,  and  Uncle  Peter 
and  the  general  have  had  a  long  and  mys- 
terious consultation,  of  which  the  latter 
only  reports  that  if  the  general  acts  as 
"  'andsome  as  he  promises,  he'll  find  that 
others  can  come  down  'andsome  on  their 
side  too." 

Joscelyn  behaves  beautifully.     He  is 
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pleasant  and  quietly  attentive,  more  to 
mother  than  me,  in  public,  and,  in  the 
tited'tite  to  which  people  persist  in  driv- 
ing us,  so  touchingly  penitent  and  defer- 
ential that  I  cannot  succeed  in  detesting 
him  as  I  could  wish. 

"  Only  till  Saturday  1 "  he  says  now  and 
then  apologetically. 

"  Only  till  to-morrow,"  it  is  by  this  time. 
If  he  says  that  again  as  he  did  just  now,  I 
shall  break  down. 

"  You  have  nearly  got  rid  of  me,  Miss 
Helder.  Only  a  few  hours  more  and  I 
shall  have  sailed.  Then  I  suppose  you'll 
sit  down  joyfully  and  write  your  letter  of 
dismissal,  to  go  by  the  first  mail." 

**  I  suppose  I  shall "  (why  won't  my 
voice  keep  steady  ?). 

"  But  I  give  you  fair  warning.  Write 
what  you  will  I  shall  not  read  that  letter. 
This  has  all  been  a  hideous  blunder,  and 
once  safely  out  of  it,  I  shall  — — > " 

"  What  ?  " 

"Come  home  on  leave  first  chance  I 
get  and  begin  it  all  over  again." 

*•  Then,  Joscelyn " 

"What,  my  Ermengarde?" 

"Perhaps  —  I  had  better  not  write  that 
letter  at  all.*' 

And  I  never  shall. 
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The  future  and  well-being  of  the  En- 
glish agricultural  laborer  have  of  late  been 
much  discussed,  and  a  project  involving 
many  important  changes  has  been  mooted, 
of  establishing  him  as  a  peasant  proprie- 
tor. 

In  view  of  the  feasibility  of  such  a  plan 
—  having  regard  principally  to  his  own 
well-known  characteristics  and  that  of  the 
climate  of  the  land  he  inhabits  —  some 
details  of  the  lives  of  those  who  have  for 
generations  been  peasant  proprietors,  un- 
der the  best  climatic  conditions,  may  not 
be  unacceptable. 

One  of  the  districts  in  Europe,  to  which 
the  admirers  of  the  system  have  been 
known  to  point  when  they  would  illustrate 
its  success,  lies  in  a  region  where  a  genial 
and  constant  sunshine  warms  the  vine, 
olive,  and  lemon  groves  of  the  Departe- 
ment  des  Alpes  Maritimes.  A  five  years' 
residence  in  this  country,  and  consider- 
able interest  in  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  born 
of  an  early  love  for  country  pursuits  in 
England,  has  led  the  writer   closely  to 


observe,  and  constantly  to  inquire  into  the 
habits  and  condition  of  the  peasantry. 

Lying  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of 
France,  the  Departement  des  Alpes  Man- 
times  is  justly  considered  from  its  climate 
to  be  one  of  the  most  favored  spots  id 
Europe.  It  produces  on  its  seaboard  the 
vine,  the  olive,  and  the  lemon,  with  soch 
fruits  as  melons,  figs,  peaches,  and  Japan- 
ese medlars  in  abundance;  while  farther 
inland,  where  these  cease,  there  are  all 
kinds  of  cereals,  including  maize,  with 
apple-trees,  and  forests  of  Spanish  chest- 
nut. Still  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  is 
comparatively  insignificant,  and  several 
ships'  cargoes  of  grapes  are  annually  im- 
ported from  Corsica  and  Greece.  The 
olives  and  lemons  flourish  only  in  the  val- 
leys and  on  the  slopes  of  the  sheltered 
hills  immediately  bordering  the  coast. 
Half  a-day's  drive  takes  one  out  of  the  re- 
gion, and  the  lemons  are  much  the  earliest 
to  be  left  behind,  being  by  far  the  most 
delicate  tree  of  the  two. 

In  this  department,  it  is  well  known, 
small  landed  proprietors  exist  in  a  mocb 
larger  proportion  than  elsewhere  in 
France.  As  an  example  of  the  extent  to 
which  property  may  be  subdivided,  one 
may  cite  the  olive-trees  in  the  canton  of 
Nice,  which  are  computed  to  cover  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand  square 
feet,  and  which  are  divided  amongst  two 
thousand  proprietors.  In  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Nice  and  Mentone,  how- 
ever, the  land  is  largely  held  by  proprie* 
tors  who  are  not  peasants,  but  townspeople 
of  every  degree,  almost  all  of  whoot,  hav- 
ing the  cares  of  business,  place  upon  their 
ierres  a  peasant  to  work  it  for  them  upon 
what  is  called  the  metayer  system,  which 
is  in  reality  a  system  oftenant  farming. 

Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  the  peas- 
ant proprietor  pure  and  simple,  it  is  per- 
haps better  to  point  out  that  he  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  man  of  his  own 
class,  now  a  tenant  as  alluded  to  at>ove. 
This  kind  of  tenant  farming  it  may  be  as 
well  to  describe  forthwith. 

The  landlord  who  farms  upon  the  m^ 
tayer  system,  generally  pays  all  land-dues 
and  taxes  entirely,  as  well  as  for  all  im- 
provements, receiving  as  rent  half  of  the 
profits  produced  by  the  land.  How,  it 
may  be  asked,  unless  he  lives  on  or  near 
his  land,  can  he  be  sure  of  receiving  half 
the  produce?  The  answer  is,  that  he  is 
almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the  hon- 
esty of  his  tenant.  But  in  fairness  it 
should  be  added  that,  as  the  latter  is  care- 
fully chosen,  disputes  are  rare.  When 
they  do  occur,  unless  there  is  ao  arbiira- 
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tioo  clause  in  the  agreement,  they  are  set- 
tled in  a  court  of  justice ;  and  if  dishonesty 
is  proven  the  tenant  is  evicted  forthwith. 
But  the  landlords,  having  other  business- 
producing  income,  are  seldom  dependent 
upon  their  land,  which  they  possess  partly 
because  it  is  the  custom  here  for  every 
one  to  possess  some  land  —  and  custom 
itself  is  a  great  factor  in  the  provinces  — 
partly  as  an  amusement,  and  partly  as  a 
speculation;  for  in  the  vicinity  of  towns 
like  Nice  there  is  always  a  chance  of  real- 
izing a  large  profit  by  a  sale  for  building 
purposes. 

A  landlord,  therefore,  can  afford  easy 
terms  for  his  tenants.  When  the  bad 
years  come  round,  as  come  they  must 
even  in  this  favored  spot,  he  allows  his 
tenant  to  give  him  a  third  only,  perhaps 
even  less,  contenting  himself  with  the 
promise  of  being  repaid  when  there  is  a 
wonderful  olive  or  lemon  crop,  which, 
however,  seldom  comes.  This  elastic 
tenure,  together  with  a  prolific  soil  pro- 
ducing in  rapid  succession  every  kind  pf 
vegetable,  and  an  abundance  of  fruit,  ren- 
dering some  kind  of  crop  possible  for 
every  month  in  the  year,  makes  this  class 
of  tenant,  with  his  habits  of  thrift  amount- 
ing  to  parsimony,  a  man  almost  without 
a  care.  A  bad  season  does  not  greatly 
affect  him.  The  landowner  must  pay  for 
that;  whilst  he  lives  rent  free  and  tax 
free,  and  he  knows  that  there  is  plenty  of 
capital  behind  him  wherewith  properly  to 
work  the  land. 

At  the  same  time,  like  all  his  class,  he 
is  intensely  anxious  to  save;  so  in  his 
own  interest  he  works  with  all  his  ener- 
gies strained  to  make  the  land  yield  its 
full.  It  may  be  added  that  amongst  his 
most  striking  advantages  is  the  one  that 
he  does  not  suffer  from  the  partake  ford. 
Should  his  landlord  die,  leaving  two  or 
more  heirs  between  whom  the  property 
is  divided,  they  generally  combine  to  keep 
the  same  tenant  if  he  has  already  proved 
satisfactory. 

It  is,  then,  a  system  clearly  more  ad- 
vantageous for  the  land  itself,  and  for  its 
tiller,  than  for  its  owner.  How  far  it  is 
applicable  to  a  colder  climate  with  slower 
rotation  of  crops,  and  a  more  strict  divis 
'  ion  of  expenses  and  profits,  it  is  for  the 
practical  agriculturist  to  decide. 

Amongst  the  small  proprietors  who 
work  their  own  land,  and,  owning  no  land- 
lord, pay  their  own  taxes,  the  conditions 
of  life  are  much  more  rigorous,  notwith- 
standing that  all  profits  are  exclusively 
theirs. 

In  this  department  the  average  amount 
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of  land  possessed  by  the  peasant  proprie- 
tor is  about  two  hectares,  or  five  acres 
English.  But  a  family  of  five,  consisting, 
say,  of  a  man  with  bis  mother,  his  wife, 
and  two  children,  cannot  keep  body  and 
soul  together  upon  the  proceeds  of  this 
acreage,  unless  in  exceptional  cases  where 
his  land  is  well  placed  as  regards  water  (a 
grand  factor  in  the  south),  and  is  favora- 
ble for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and 
lemon,  as  well  as  the  early  vegetables. 
Having  regard,  however,  to  the  official 
estimate  of  the  land  revenue  to  which  ref- 
erence will  presently  be  made,  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  even  then  the 
peasant  can,  with  all  his  own  and  bis 
wife's  thrift,  live  upon  his  land  alone. 

It  is  also  extremely  difficult  to  assert 
positively  that  when  he  is  in  near  prox- 
imity of  towns  like  Mentone  and  Nice, 
fashionable  winter  resorts,  that  he  ever 
does  so.  It  is  very  easy  for  his  wife,  or 
his  children  if  old  enough,  and  possibly 
even  for  himself,  to  gain  additional  earn- 
ings during  the  winter  season  by  occa- 
sional washing,  charing,  gardening,  and 
so  forth  ;  and  the  avariciousness  which  is 
undoubtedly  so  strong  a  characteristic  of 
this  peasantry  keeps  his  eyes  open  to 
every  chance  of  gain. 

Only  to  this  fact  of  the  easily  obtained 
extraneous  money,  and  to  another  impor- 
tant one,  viz.,  that  within  the  last  twenty 
years  land  has  been  bought  chiefly  from 
peasants  all  along  the  littoral  at  most  ex- 
travagant prices,  can  be  attributed  the 
little  fortunes  possessed  almost  invariably 
by  the  seaboard  peasant.  Two  recent 
bank  failures  that  occurred  within  the 
last  two  years  revealed  the  accumulated 
savings  of  that  class  to  have  amounted  to 
the  surprising  sum  of  something  like  ^£200 
apiece. 

The  ease  with  which  a  poor  peasant,  by 
the  sale  of  only  a  small  plot  of  land,  may 
become  rich,  can  be  illustrated  by  the 
case  of  Catherine  Poel,  a  peasant  woman 
well  known  to  the  writer.  Upon  her  hus- 
band's death  she  found  herself  possessed 
of  some  five  thousand  square  metres,  or 
about  1 1  acres  of  land;  in  point  of  fact, 
what  with  us  would  be  considered  a  well- 
stocked  garden.  In  addition,  she  had 
some  savings.  Her  husband  had  always 
held  constant  employment,  bringing  him 
the  small  but  steady  income  of  thirty  francs 
a  month,  which,  with  his  wife's  consider- 
able earnings  as  cook,  etc.,  to  foreign  fam- 
ilies during  successive  winter  seasons,  had 
made  them  fairly  well-to-do.  Just  after 
her  widowhood,  and  before  the  bank  fail- 
ures, she  nearly  succeeded  in  selling  her 
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ground  at  the  rate  of  twelve  francs  the 
square  m^tre,  which  would  have  given  her 
the  comfortable  capital  of  about  ;^2,40o. 
Unfortunately  for  her,  before  the  affair 
was  concluded  land  speculation  took  a 
turn  in  the  wrong  direction.  Still,  proba- 
bly the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  she 
may  yet  become  a  reniiire.  Meanwhile, 
she  subsists  upon  the  profits  of  her  bu- 
vetiey  or  small  drinking-shop,  and  the  in- 
terest of  her  savings,  whilst  a  neighbor 
works  her  land  upon  the  mdtayer  system. 

Judging  from  the  outward  aspect  of  the 
well-t^o  peasant  proprietor,  and  from 
his  mode  of  life,  no  casual  observer  would 
credit  him  with  possessing  surplus  pence, 
and  certainly  would  never  dream  of  his 
keeping  a  banking  account. 

His  daily  fare  is  of  the  most  meagre 
description.  For  breakfast  be  and  his 
family  usually  partake  of  bread,  with  the 
magnettey  a  preparation  of  small  salt  fish, 
such  as  anchovies,  etc.,  sometimes  varied 
with  a  species  of  baked  batter,  made  of 
oil  and  flour,  called  la  casiagnace.  For 
dinner  he  often  has  stockfish  (a  staple 
article  of  food)  or  vegetable  soup  and 
salad ;  and  for  supper  a  preparation  of 
lentils,  beans,  or  other  vegetables,  which 
latter,  in  summer,  are  frequently  eaten 
raw.  During  the  hot  months  dry  bread 
and  some  raw  tomatoes  often  form  the 
entire  meal  of  many  a  family.  Macaroni 
and  other  Italian  paste,  though  much  ap- 
preciated, is  seldom  partaken  of,  except 
as  a  treat.  But  onions  and  garlic  supply 
all  deficiencies. in  the  peasant's  menu,  and 
he  and  his  dwelling  literally  reek  with  the 
powerful  odor  of  the  last-named  esculent. 

Coffee  is  too  expensive  to  be  used,  ex- 
cept most  sparingly.  The  goodwife  roasts, 
as  well  as  grinds,  the  cofiEeebeans  herself, 
and  the  steaming  cup  is  not  infrequently 
made  perfect  for  his  palate  by  the  inser- 
tion of  a  clove  of  garlic.  His  drink,  when 
it  is  not  water,  is  an  excessively  thin  sour 
wine ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
such  a  luxury  is  indulged  in  every  day. 
When  he  comes  down  into  the  town  he 
will  permit  himself  to  be  convivial  with  a 
friend  to  the  extent  of  un  canon  sur  le 
comptoir^  which  is  a  glass  of  wine  costing 
one  sou. 

Rabbits  are  roost  extensively  kept,  and 
during  the  summer  (a  period  of  compara- 
tive leisure  for  the  farmer  in  this  part  of 
the  world),  visits  are  exchanged  amongst 
the  peasantry  on  their  campagnes,  as  their 
holidays  are  termed.  Then  are  inaugu- 
rated \htfiUs  au  lapin.  At  these  dinner 
parties,  one  rabbit  is  slaughtered  by  the 
host,  and  serves  to  flavor  the  macaroni 


and  vegetable  stew  with  which  tbe  com- 
pany is  regaled.  These  entertainments 
are  usually  paid  for  by  the  richer  guests 
from  town,  or,  if  not,  there  is  sore  to  be  a 
formal  return.  Meat,  such  as  beef  and 
mutton,  is  rarely  eaten,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  it  be  tasted,  apoD  an 
average,  once  a  month  by  each  member  of 
the  community.  Pigs  are  kept»  bat  not 
commonly.  Bacon  and  pork,  which  is  o£ 
an  inferior  quality  and  not  well  cured,  is 
not  eaten  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

The  average  expenditure  of  the  peasant 
freeholder  upon  his  food  has  been  accu- 
rately computed.  It  amounts  to  the  as- 
tonishingly small  sum  of  only  four  sous 
(twopence)  per  diem.*  This  sum  most  be 
understood  to  refer  to  a  family,  say,  of 
four  or  five ;  and  where  the  children  are 
under  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years. 

The  details  of  expenditure  for  a  family 
of  five  are  as  follows  :  — 


Per 
I.        c 

2  kilos  of  flour  per  day  for  bread  and 

castagnace,  at  25  cents  per  kilo      3      50 

1-2  kilo    p&te  (macaroni,  etc)   per 

week o      25 

I  hecto  coffee,  at  4  fr.  per  kilo  .        •    o     40 

Stock-flsh,  magnette,  etc.  •        .        .     i       o 


Per  week     . 

Per  head  per  diem 


5 
o 


»5 


The  vegetables  and  oil  come  from  the 
land,  and  cost  the  remaining  sous  per 
head.  When  the  boys  grow  up,  the  irre- 
pressible gaiety  of  youth  imperatively  de- 
mands some  relaxation  of  so  stero  a  code 
of  daily  self-denial.  Tbe  concession  of 
one  glass  of  wine,  at  a  sou  per  day,  is 
therefore  permitted  the  youngster. 

To  any  one  accustomed  to  English 
country  life  the  absence  of  fowls  seems 
quite  a  striking  feature.  They  are  more 
frequently  seen  within  the  villages  and 
small  towns,  such  as  Castiglione  and  Cas- 
tellar,  than  near  the  country  cottages, 
where  one  naturally  expects  to  find  them 
strutting  and  cackling.  The  peasants  ex- 
plain that  they  eat  the  olives,  etc.,  and  are 
too  costly  to  keep  in  enclosures. 

Milk  is  very  little  used,  and  cows  are 
seldom  found,  unless  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  large  seaside  towns,  where  tbey 
form  a  source  of  profit  to  their  owners. 
In  the  hill  districts  a  few  goats  amply  suf- 
fice for  the  needs  of  the  peasant  popula* 

*  The  aittfaor  is  indebted  to  the  cnnrtesr  nf  Ur. 
Charles  Palmaro,  British  vice  cotuml  at  Meotoo^  Ic* 
this  most  interesting  piece  oi  information,  and  his  «urt* 
ment  has  since  been  affirmed  by  others  well  acDiaiitfed 
with  the  peasantry. 
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ttoo,  and  they  make  curds,  which  are  not 
disagreeable,  from  the  lait  (U  brebts^  or 
ewes'  milk.  The  peasant  almost  invaria- 
bly sells  his  wine,  reserving  only  a  few, 
very  few,  litres  for  his  own  use,  with  some 
especially  good  bottles  hidden  snugly 
away  to  await  the  grand  event  of  a  mar- 
riage or  baptism  in  the  family. 

With  the  m^tayeur,  let  it  be  distinctly 
borne  in  mind,  the  rigid  observance  of 
continued  abstinence  and  self-denial  is 
not  so  necessary.  His  diet,  also,  is  un- 
doubtedly light,  but  it  is  better  by  many 
degrees  than  that  of  the  peasant  proprie- 
tor. The  latter,  equally  determined  to 
save,  finds  the  struggle  harder,  since  any 
failure  amongst  his  crops  has  to  be  en- 
dured by  himself  alone. 

One  cannot  well  imagine  our  friend 
Hodge,  nor  his  wife  either  for  that  mat- 
ter, contentedly  dining  upon  bread  and 
tomatoes,  supposing  he  had  them,  with  a 
vegetable  soup  to  follow  for  supper ;  and 
that  he  would  growl  if  his  beer  were  re- 
duced to  one  small  and  occasional  glass 
is  a  foregone  conclusion.  His  tobacco, 
too,  if  he  would  imitate  his  self-denying 
exemplar,  must  be  greatly  curtailed.  The 
oid  peasant  here  smokes  but  rarely,  gen- 
erally a  pipe,  but  not  every  day.  He 
chews,  however,  a  small  quid  daily.  The 
young  man's  smoke  takes  the  form  of  an 
attenuated  cigar,  sold  at  the  price  of  one 
sou.  This  he  breaks  in  half,  that  one 
piece  may  be  enjoyed  after  dinner,  and 
the  other  after  supper.  The  ends  of  both 
pieces  are  chewed,  so  that  nothing  is  lost. 

In  fine,  the  cheap  food,  averaging  but 
four  sous  a  day,  of  this  southern  peasant 
proprietor  is  largely  a  matter  of  climate. 
He  can  live  upon  it,  first,  because  he  is 
so  constantly  warmed  by  sunshine  that  he 
does  not  need  such  stimulating  nourish- 
ment as  he  would  in  a  colder  country ; 
secondly,  his  land,  producing  a  rapid  and 
constant  succession  of  fresh  vegetables, 
renders  that  diet  better  and  more  whole- 
some, from  its  change,  than  is  possible 
with  us.  He  can  enjoy  green  peas  at 
Christmas  time,  and  again  early  in  March, 
and  he  has,  in  addition  to  all  our  winter 
vegetables,  many  others,  notably  a  root 
requiring  small  care  or  cultivation,  which 

Cuts  forth  a  succession  of  leaves  that  can 
e  cooked  and  eaten  as  spinach,  which  it 
closely  resembles.  It  is  here  called  le 
blite. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  he  starts  with 
material  advantages  not  obtainable  else- 
where. But,  notwithstanding,  in  the  inte- 
rior, beyond  touch  on  foot  of  the  markets 
of  the  coast  towns,  the  peasant  finds  it 


impossible  to  live  upon  his  five  acres  of 
land  alone,  and  is  obliged  to  hire  himself 
out  whenever  he  has  the  chance.  There, 
as  elsewhere,  his  terres  are  invariably 
scattered,  seldom  or  ever  lying  compactly 
together,  the  effect  incontestably  of  the 
law  of  partaj^e  ford.  Naturally,  time  and 
labor  alike  are  lost  which  would  be  econo- 
mized but  for  this  evil,  and  thejealousy 
fostered  by  the  whole  system  effectually 
steps  in  to  prevent  arrangement  by  mutual 
compliance. 

When  he  finds  additional  money,  or 
moneia  forestihre  as  he  calls  it,  an  abso- 
lute necessity,  he  hires  himself  out  to  a 
richer  neighbor  for  the  munificent  sum  of 
one  franc  per  diem,  with  his  food,  of 
course,  besides.  Near  the  seaboard  the 
rate  of  payment  is  naturally  higher,  vary- 
ing from  two  francs  to  two  francs  fifty 
centimes  per  day,  with  food ;  unless  he 
works  for  a  foreigner,  when  no  food  is 
given,  but  payment  at  the  rate  of  three 
francs  to  three  francs  fifty  centimes  is 
demanded. 

The  cottage  of  the  peasant,  in  the  inte- 
rior, is  very  rarely  to  be  found  on  his 
land.  These  dwellings  are  so  few  as  to 
be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  population, 
which  at  the  last  census  was  computed  to 
be  fifty-two  to  the  square  kilom&tre  in  the 
Alpes  Maritimes.  The  absence  of  cot- 
tages forms,  indeed,  a  marked  contrast 
to  the  country  surrounding  the  seaside 
towns,  which  is  everywhere  dotted  with 
small,  rubble-built  houses,  plastered  and 
whitewashed.  These  are,  many  of  them, 
the  summer  retreats  of  the  smaller  shop* 
keepers,  etc.,  and  are  also  inhabited  by 
their  m^tayeurs.  They  are  nearly  all  com- 
paratively new,  having  been  built  since 
the  tide  of  prosperity  began  in  this  region 
with  the  completion  of  the  railroad  and 
the  consequent  influx  of  the  stranger. 

When  the  peasant  does  live  in  a  cot- 
tage on  his  land  it  is  of  the  rudest  descrip- 
tion, generally  possessing  but  two  rooms, 
often  only  one.  It  is  supplemented  by  a 
rude  piazza  before  the  door,  shaded  in 
summer  time  by  the  luxuriant  leaves  of 
the  pumpkin.  Here  the  family  cook,  dine, 
and  generally  sleep  during  the  hot  months. 
Inside,  the'adornment  is  nil.  No  muslin 
curtain  to  the  window,  no  colored  print 
upon  the  walls,  no  bright  crockery,  no 
scoured  pewter  or  brass,  no  clock.  A 
mud  floor,  a  wooden  bench  brown  and 
polished  with  use,  a  deal  table  never 
scrubbed,  but  brown  with  dirt  and  stains, 
some  blackened  earthenware  cooking-pots 
(a  marmite  and  a  casaroU)  upon  a  shelf, 
and  a  bedstead,  perhaps  two,  is  here  the 
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wife's  sole  glory.  The  sheets  are  fairly 
clean,  the  best  coverlid  a  gay  patchwork  ; 
the  mattresses  are  well  stuffed  with  dried 
maize-leaves,  and  the  bed  is  carefully 
made  every  day.  Sometimes  there  hangs 
above  it  the  effij^y  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
but  not  often  nowadays,  for  in  the  hard 
strugg;le  for  existence  religion  itself  seems 
to  have  been  pushed  aside;  the  peasant 
proprietor  has  little  time  for  church  and 
prayer,  and,  though  his  superstition  may 
remain,  his  faith  has  declined.  A  gay 
carnation  may  hang  from  a  broken  pot  on 
a  wall,  but,  once  stuck  in,  it  is  there  be- 
cause it  grows  like  a  weed. 

The  peasant  most  frequently  inhabits 
the  little  village  or  town  that  hangs  on  the 
mountain-side,  or  is  perched  upon  a  crag, 
apparently  inaccessible.  £za  and  Rocca- 
bruna,  on  the  Corniche,  are  well  known  to 
all  tourists  and  lovers  of  the  picturesque, 
and  their  duplicates  from  Castellar  to 
Footana  are  scattered  far  inland  among 
the  folds  of  the  mountains  and  over  the 
frontier  of  the  Col  de  Tenda  into  Italy, 
as  in  Briga,  Tenda,  etc. 

Everywhere  the  same  story  of  the  small 
peasant  proprietor  massed  in  ancient  ten- 
ements so  closely  packed  together  that, 
seen  from  above,  it  looks  as  though  a 
skilfully  thrown  sheet  or  two  could  cover 
all  the  roofs  at  once.  Here  the  interior 
condition  is  worse  than  in  his  hut;  less 
space,  more  crowding,  and  less  air,  and 
here  he  defies  every  sanitary  law.  Five 
souls  frequently  inhabit  one  room,  five 
families  one  house,  which  originally  was 
owned  by  one  alone,  whose  descendants 
have  thus  parcelled  it  out  amongst  them- 
selves, with  the  inevitable  and  deplorable 
result.  Rooms  originally  intended  for 
sleeping -rooms  have  perforce  become 
kitchens,  and  as  a  chimney  bad  thus  to  be 
provided,  the  impoverished  and  parsimo- 
nious heirs  adopt  the  expedient  of  knock- 
ing out  a  stone  in  the  wall  and  inserting  a 
short  earthenware  pipe,  through  which 
the  smoke  quietly  ascends,  obscuring  the 
window  immediately  above.*  The  rights 
of  "ancient  light"  are  not  protected  by 
any  law  in  this  country. 

The  same  system  ol droit  de  jouissancCy 
descending  equally,  extends  even  to  the 
peasant's  one  beast  of  burden,  his  useful, 
long  suffering  ass,  which  dwells  in  a  dark 
cellar  in  the  basement,  and  often  shares 
his  retreat  with  several  sheep  penned  in 
the  farthermost  corner.  The  donkey  is 
often  owned  and  shared  by  these  separate 

*  Even  in  Mentone,  in  the  old  town,  thi«  Arrange* 
ment  may  frequently  be  obsenred. 


families,  descendants  of  bis  first  owner, 
which,  unluckily  for  the  poor  beast,  died 
before  him.  His  periods  of  rest,  as  may 
be  imagined,  are  few  and  far  between. 

On  account,  possibly,  of  the  peculiar  fu- 
ture of  the  country,  with  its  universal 
absence  of  pasturage,  it  is  quite  rare  to 
see  any  animal  freely  grazing.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  place  for  it  to  graze,  since  all 
land  possible  for  cultivation  is  tilled  and 
planted,  and,  besides  this,  the  various  lots 
are  often  without  other  boundary  than  a 
mere  stone  placed  as  landmark.  Some 
scant,  coarse  grass  grows  under  the  olive- 
trees,  where  the  earth  often  remains  long 
undisturbed.  Further  north,  where  rain 
is  more  plentiful,  grass  is  found  by  the 
roadsides  and  in  small  patches  on  the 
land.  On  the  rocky  hillsides,  too  steep 
and  barren  for  cultivation,  various  spiny 
bushes  and  herbs  manage  to  find  nourish- 
ment. All  this  peculiar  but  precious  herb- 
age is  carefully  gathered  with  the  sickle, 
generally  by  women,  and  then  laboriously 
carried  in  huge  bundles  upon  their  heads 
to  their  sheep's  dark  cellar.  This  kind 
of  herbage  forms,  too,  the  chief  diet  of 
the  ass,  which,  however,  has,  whilst  teth- 
ered, the  welcome  privilege  of  cropping  it 
for  himself  where  available. 

As  a  consequence  of  thus  keeping  the 
sheep  permanently  penned  in  the  dark 
basement  of  the  house,  it  not  infrequently 
happens  that  they  are  blind  when  brought 
to  the  light  upon  the  last  day  of  their  ex- 
istence. The  window  tax  may,  to  a  certain 
extent,  be  held  answerable  for  this.  Even 
so  near  the  coast  as  Roccabruna  tourists 
may  verify  (his  fact  for  themselves. 

This  melancholy  arrangement  is«  hap- 
pily, not  invariable.  That  ancient  insti- 
tution, the  shepherd,  still  exists,  looking 
delightfully  picturesque,  clad  in  thick 
brown  woollen  homespun,  with  knee- 
breeches  and  long  white  knitted  stockings, 
unless  his  calves  are  curiously  swathed. 
He  wanders  about  the  countrv  followed 
by  a  large  lean  fiock,  active  and  nimble  as 
goats,  choosing  the  roost  barren,  because 
uncultured,  solitudes  amongst  the  hilU  for 
the  benefit  of  his  charges. 

When  strolling  up  the  thyme  and  myrtle 
scented  hillsides  in  the  more  populated 
districts,  one  is  continually  struck  with 
the  stillness,  the  absence  of  the  clear 
happy  voices  of  the  children  and  the  blythc 
notes  of  the  feathered  tribe«  Both  seem 
rare.  The  blackberries,  and  hips,  and 
haws,  and  other  berries  hang  untouched 
in  rich,  ripe  clusters,  because  the  little 
fingers  and  busy  beaks  that  should  be  at 
work  amongst  them  are  not.    The  peasant 
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is  so  aoxious  to  have  no  uonecessary 
mouth  to  feed,  and  so  perplexed  with  the 
perpetual  subdivision  of  his  little  prop- 
erty, that  he  has  come  to  ret^ard  children 
as  a  luxury  to  be  avoided,  and  the  average 
of  two  is  rarely  exceeded.  Already  the 
more  advanced  amongst  French  states- 
men are  beginning  to  recognize  the  far- 
reaching  and  evil  effects  of  a  stationary 
population,  and  a  project  has  been  mooted 
of  offering  a  prize  as  a  State  reward  for 
larger  families.  When  the  little  ones  do 
come,  however,  they  are  tenderly  loved 
and  cared  for. 

The  schools  are  entirely  free,  and  edu- 
cation is  supposed  to  be  compulsory. 
However,  if  the  peasant  chooses  to  keep 
his  children  at  home  to  work  in  the  fields, 
DO  particular  penalty  seems  to  be  incurred. 
But  he  seldom  or  ever  does  so  keep  them, 
and  here  for  once  jealousy  works  a  good 
and  not  an  evil  result.  The  middle-aged 
peasant  can  hardly  ever  read  or  write,  but, 
if  he  finds  that  his  neighbor's  children 
can,  he  would  be  wretched  if  his  own  did 
not  possess  the  same  accomplishment. 
In  the  large  towns,  a  fine  for  the  non- 
attendance  of  schoolchildren  is  enforced. 

The  family  life,  so  far  as  husband  and 
wife  are  concerned,  is  decidedly  happy ; 
and  this  must  be  largely  attributed  to  the 
excessive  sobriety.  They  have  alike  one 
aim,  for  which  no  pain  or  trouble  is  con- 
sidered too  great,  namely,  to  pinch  and 
save  wherever  possible,  so  as  to  lay  by  a 
little  store.  They  are  of  an  affectionate 
disposition,  and  -  quarrels  between  man 
and  wife  are  rare.  They  vary  this  peace- 
ful monotony,  however,  by  lifelong  feuds 
between  near  neighbors  and  relatives,  al- 
ways springing  from  jealousy.  Brothers 
and  sisters  are  frequently  divided  by  this 
wretched  feeling,  one  of  the  many  baleful 
effects  of  the  partaj^e  ford.  How  far  it 
has  fostered  selfishness  and  greed  the 
following  instances  will  show. 

The  writer  met  one  day  a  peasant  of  her 
acquaintance  in  great  grief.  He  was  lit- 
erally sobbing  as  he  carried  his  burden. 
In  answer  to  a  sympathetic  inquiry  he  told 
in  a  broken  voice  that  his  wife  had  that 
morning  presented  him  with  twins!  His 
sorrow  was  unappeasable.  Another  peas- 
ant friend  spoke  of  a  neighbor  in  the  fol- 
lowing phrase  given  verbatim:  **  Mais 
celui-lk  a  eu  le  bonheur  de  perdre  sasoeur 
apr^s  sa  mariage,  mais  avant  qu'elle  avait 
des  enfants,"  which  he  clearly  thought  to 
be  the  most  enviable  luck.  Lastly,  a  girl 
of  twelve  years,  the  daughter  of  well-to-do 
peasants  of  the  better  class,  was  found 
crying  bitterly  because  a  little  brother  had 


just  been  born,  pour  partager  Ihiritagc^ 
as  she  said  sobbing. 

Often  the  little  hoard  of  savings,  ac- 
quired by  years  of  toil  and  painful  par- 
simony, is  dissipated  in  a  court  of  justice 
over  some  petty  boundary  dispute,  or  the 
like.  Whatever  improvement  a  man 
makes  upon  his  land  is  viewed  with  mean 
envy  and  restless  jealousy  by  his  neigh- 
bors; and  whenever  one  seeks  to  rise,  all 
the  others  combine  to  pull  him  down  again 
to  their  level.  The  consequence  is  a  dull 
stagnation. 

Partageforci  has  much  to  answer  for. 
The  excessive  subdivision  has  shut  out  all 
the  large  landowners,  and  reduced  those 
who  once  were  gentry  to  the  condition  of 
peasants.  The  result  is  that  there  is  no 
capital  in  their  midst,  no  wealth  and  no 
enterprise  to  give  a  stimulus  to  thought 
and  fresh  ideas  of  cultivation.  The  old 
methods  and  the  old  form  of  farming  im* 
plements  are  still  in  use  just  as  they  were 
a  century  ago. 

The  women  toil  as  hard  as  the  men,  if 
not  harder,  working  from  early  dawn  in 
the  fields,  and  doing  the  washing  and 
cooking  besides.  They  tramp  immense 
distances,  carrying  huge  burdens  upon 
their  heads.  Often  the  drinking-water 
has  to  be  fetched  from  far,  and  that,  like 
the  collecting  of  fodder,  falls  to  them. 
They  rise  always  before  the  sun,  and  re- 
tire to  sleep  soon  after  it  sinks,  even  'in 
winter.  Light  has  to  be  economized  when 
it  costs  money.  As  girls,  they  are  gen- 
erally pretty,  but  they  fade  very  early  ow- 
ing to  the  poor  living,  constant  toil,  and 
exposure.  As  old  women  their  forms  be- 
come almost  skeletons.  It  is  quite  painful 
to  see  such,  bending  under  a  load  fit  almost 
for  a  donkey  one  would  think,  and  treading 
the  dusty  road  with  bare  feet. 

Their  clothing  is  of  the  scantiest ;  often 
patched  till  one  is  puzzled  to  know  which 
piece  was  the  original  garment.  In  fact 
the  family  expenditure  upon  clothes  is  as 
rigidly  limited  as  upon  food.  Here,  again, 
the  climate  helps  them  much.  The  women 
can  wear  cotton  all  the  year  round,  and 
with  the  men  one  short  woollen  coat  lasts 
a  lifetime.  When  working  it  is  never 
worn ;  and  is  generally  hanging  carelessly 
upon  one  shoulder,  like  a  cloak,  when  the 
peasant  wishes  to  appear  well  dressed. 
Then,  also,  he  puts  on  boots,  which  on 
other  occasions  are  considered  super- 
fluous. 

The  young  girl's  best  dress  consists  of 
a  short  striped  cotton  skirt  of  gay  scarlet 
and  white,  or  red  and  blue  stripes  ;  a  short 
full  cotton  jacket  or  bodice,  with  a  brilliant 
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neckerchief  crossed  over  it;  the  whole 
confined  at  the  waist  by  the  strings  of  the 
apron,  also  of  another  hue.  But  no  matter 
how  many  colors  or  tints  the  peasant  girl 
puts  on  she  never  makes  a  mistake,  but 
presents  a  harmonious  whole.  One  is  led 
to  believe  that  their  eyes  are  trained  by 
the  wealth  of  color  ever  surrounding  them 
in  mountain,  sea,  and  sky.  The  luxuriant 
locks  (which  she  loses  early,  owing  to  pre- 
vailing anaemic  tendencies  engendered  by 
want  of  animal  food)  are  covered  during 
the  summer  months  by  a  curious  white 
pith  hat,  large  and  flat,  with  a  narrow 
black  binding  and  a  crown  marked  in  black 
the  size  of  a  five-shilling  piece ;  rather  a 
Chinese  sort  of  head  gear* 

In  the  inland  districts  the  girl  twists 
her  hair  under  a  black  cotton-velvet  band, 
pinned  round  her  head.  A  bright  carna- 
tion stuck  over  one  ear  completes  her 
adornment.  Ear-rings  or  any  gold  orna- 
ment are  seldom  met  with,  for  she  pos- 
sesses no  family  treasures  or  heirlooms, 
DO  marriage  jewellery  as  with  peasants  of 
northern  climes.  So  soon  as  the  peasant 
girl  marries  she  loses  all  trace  of  coquetry. 
When  she  is  fifty,  she  is  still  wearing  the 
skirts  once  so  bright  during  her  girlhood, 
but  now  so  washed  and  patched,  that,  like 
herself,  they  are  faded  ghosts  of  a  neutral 
tint. 

Until  the  girl  marries,  and  until  the  son 
is  five-and  twenty,  all  earnings  are  given 
over  to  the  parents.  Thus,  if  the  daughter 
goes  into  service  she  is  expected  to  return 
with  her  wages  intact;  and  the  son  like- 
wise. On  Sunday  morning,  however,  the 
youngest  receives,  as  a  matter  of  course 
(unless  the  family  is  very  poor,  and  the 
son  brings  in  nothing  on  his  side),  six 
sous  or  threepence,  with  which  he  goes  to 
the  village  cafi  or  wine-shop,  and  con- 
siders himself  for  the  nonce  a  gay  young 
man  about  town,  with  a  fortune  at  his 
command ;  here  he  consorts  with  his 
mates,  all  equally  gay  young  spendthrifts, 
and  they  form  the  most  artistic  groups 
possible  in  the  narrow  streets,  basking  in 
the  sun,  possibly  near  the  black  shadow 
of  some  deep  old  archway,  taking  easy 
postures  whilst  lounging  and  gossiping. 
Their  soft  felt  hats  hang  sideways  on  a 
curl  or  two,  their  coats  swing  gracefully 
from  one  shoulder,  and  the  brilliant  parti- 
colored ends  of  the  long  scarfs  they  wear 
as  waistbands  are  just  visible.  They 
laugh  and  talk  with  southern  volubility 
and  constant  gesture,  eyes  and  hands  alike 
expressive ;  and,  whilst  watching  them  a 


sense  of  anreality  creeps  over  one  —  the 
whole  effect  is  so  scenic  that  one  half  ex- 
pects them  to  break  into  the  usual  operatic 
chorus  at  a  given  signal. 

The  taxation  of  landed  property  falls 
under  three  heclds,  viz.,  Contribution  paur 
propriiti bati^  pour  propriiti fonci^re^  and 
pour  portes  €t  fenitres.  The  revenue 
accruing  from  the  property  is  fixed  by 
official  valuation  every  year,  and  the  tax 
under  the  first  two  heads  is  based  upon  tu 
For  the  past  year  the  taxation  amounted 
to  about  eighteen  per  cent,  on  the  said 
revenue.  The  last  head  represents  the 
window  tax  now  obsolete  at  home,  and 
this  amounts  to  sixpence  a  window. 

The  official  valuation  of  the  revenue  of 
landed  property  is  naturally  low,  and  va- 
ries much  according  to  the  quality,  the 
position,  the  water  supply,  etc.;  but  for 
the  very  best  land,  with  vine,  orange 
and  lemon  trees,  it  never  surpasses  fifty 
francs  per  hectare,  a  sum,  indeed,  seldom 
reached. 

The  peasant  freeholder's  life  is,  then, 
one  of  unending  toil,  effort,  and  privation  ; 
unendurable,  were  it  not  for  a  climate  that 
is  altogether  exceptional.  Money  he  can- 
not save  with  all  bis  self  denial,  unless  he, 
or  some  members  of  his  family,  earns  it 
extraneouslv  from  the  farm,  and  adds  to 
the  store.  In  poor  districts  a  bad  harvest 
reduces  the  peasants  to  seek  aid  from  the 
charitable.  The  local  money-lender  is 
unknown  here,  the  peasant  being  far  too 
cautious,  where  his  sous  are  concerned, 
to  dream  of  paying  any  interest  above  five 
per  cent.  He  manages  a  loan  by  a  mort* 
gage  on  his  terre  held  by  a  richer  neigh- 
bor who  has  acquired  money  by  work 
elsewhere.  If  such  cannot  be  found,  the 
peasant  stints  himself  still  further,  sod 
waits  until  some  lucky  chance  presents 
itself,  enabling  him  too  to  find  such  work. 

Among  the  younger  population,  who 
have  seen  something  of  the  great  wocld 
since  the  introduction  of  railways,  there 
seems  to  be  a  growing  dislike  to  the  oar- 
row  mode  of  life  pursued  with  such  pa- 
tience by  their  parents.  The  girls  prefer 
for  husbands  men  who  have  some  trade  in 
the  towns,  and  the  young  men  gladly  seek 
employment  away  from  their  native  vil- 
lages. This  tendency  on  the  part  oi  those 
best  acquainted  with  the  system  does  not 
seem  to  point  to  peasant  proprietorship  as 
a  real  road  to  happiness,  even  where  a  na- 
tive tendency  to  thrift  prevails,  and  where 
all  nature  combines  to  help  him. 

Frances  Mary  de  Borkiicg. 
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From  Blackwood**  Maxjuine. 
DANIEL  FOSQUE.* 

'*  We  are  so  made  that  the  crime  of  one  man  is  but  the 
malady  of  another." 

Dramatis  persona. 

Danihl  Fosqub  {a/amoHS  Goldsmith  of  Paris). 

Andrb  {his  Apprentice). 

Nicolas  Humphrby. 

M.  OB  Faras. 

M.  Sargrais  {Chief  of  ttu  Police). 

Several  Night  Watchmen. 

Madams  la  Marquisk  db  St.  Ombr. 

Stbphanib  {Fosqufs  Daughter). 

Period —  Louis  Quatorse. 

ACT  I. 

Scene  I.  —  A  street  in  Paris^  with  Daniel 
Fosque's  house  on  the  right  and  a  monument 
in  the  middle  of  the  roadway^  obstructing  fur- 
ther view  up  the  street.  The  monument  has 
statues  in  niches  roufid  it^  about  three  feet 
from  the  ground, 

Andre  is  discovered  standing  about  gos" 
siping  with  neighbors  as  NicOLAS 
Humphrey  and  M.  de  Faras  enter, 

Humphrey.  You  are  the  very  man  I 
wanted  to  meet. 

De  Faras.  Then  it  is  well  met  indeed, 
for  if  I  can  put  Nicolas  Humphrey  under 
an  obligation  I  shall  be  a  happy  man. 
What  can  I  do  for  you  ? 

Hu.M.  I  met  last  night  at  the  reception 
a  certain  lady  (whose  name,  my  dear  Fa- 
ras, I  am  not  going  to  tell  you,  so  don*t 
get  curious),  and  this  morning  I  am  filled 
with  the  desire  to  present  her  with  some 
token  that  shall  fitly  represent  the  depth 
of  the  impression  that  she  has  made  upon 
roy  poor  English  heart.  And  it  is  here 
that  I  want  your  assistance ;  for  though  I 
contemplate  staying  some  time  now,  I 
have,  as  you  know,  never  been  long  in 
Paris  before.  You  must  therefore  take 
me  at  once  where  I  may  best  purchase 
what  I  want.     Come,  lead  on  ! 

De  Far.  Well,  but  first  tell  me  what 
shape  the  token  is  to  take  ?  Is  it  to  be  an 
elephant,  a  monkey,  or  a  jewel  ? 

Hum.  a  jewel  it  must  be,  Faras,  of 
great  worth  ;  and  not  only  a  jewel  —  for  a 
mere  stone  is  a  mere  stone  —  it  must  have 
a  setting  of  exquisite  beauty  and  rare 
workmanship  such  as  shall  balance  the 
value  of  the  gem. 

De  Far.  Take  my  advice  and  get  an 
elephant ;  it  will  be  safer  just  now. 

Hum.  Too  large,  I  am  afraid,  to  go  into 
the  pocket,  and  therefore  not  so  safe. 

(De  Faras  comes  closer  to  Humphrey 
and  lowers  his  voiced 

*  This  play  was  suggested  to  me  by  an  old  German 
story  of  a  goldsmith  who  murdered  his  customers  to  get 
b.tck  his  work  sold  to  them.  He  was  not  a  monoma- 
niac* 


De  Far.  It  is  very  fortunate  I  met 
you. 

Hum.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

De  Far.  Come  a  little  further  this  way, 
as  we  happen  to  be  outside  the  house  of 
Daniel  Fosqub,  the  greatest  jeweller  ia 
Paris,  and  what  I  have  to  tell  you  is  a  mat- 
ter we  don't  talk  about  loud  in  the  streets. 
(They  move  to  the  side.) 

Hum.  What  is  it? 

De  Far.  Have  you  not  heard  in  En- 
gland of  "  the  Invisible  of  Paris  "? 

Hum.  "  The  Invisible  ?  "  no,  indeed  I 

De  Far.  Many  years  ago  he  came  upon 
us,  murdering  M.  de  Seville  on  his  way 
home  from  the  palace  and  disappearing 
with  the  jewels  he  carried  ;  then  followed 
the  Comte  de  Salle,  and  a  fatal  list  has 
succeeded ;  and  only  last  night  a  gentle- 
man rushed  into  the  hall  of  the  Marquise 
de  St.  Omer,  as  she  was  alighting  from 
her  chafr,  having  escaped  with  his  life  by 
wearing  a  coat  of  mail. 

Hum.  But  why  should  you  credit  one 
villain  with  all  these  deaths  ? 

De  Far.  Because  the  same  stab- 
thrust,  leaving  the  same  awful  wound,  is 
found  in  the  left  side  of  every  victim 
alike. 

Hum.  Ay,  that  does  seem  like  one 
man's  work;  and  you  call  him  "The  In- 
visible"? 

De  Far.  Yes ;  for  several  times  he  has 
killed  a  man  close  to  some  of  the  night 
watch,  who  declare  solemnly  that  when 
they  chase  him  he  makes  with  the  utmost 
speed  for  this  part  of  the  city,  and  actu- 
ally, when  they  are  close  upon  him,  disap- 
pears under  their  eyes. 

Enter  M.  Sargrais,  the  Chief  of  the  Po* 

lice, 

Sar.  Ah,  M.  de  Faras.  Have  you  seen 
Madame  de  St.  Omer  this  morning? 

De  Far.  Yes;  I  met  her  leaving  her 
house. 

Sar.  Is  the  report  true  ? 

De  Far.  Quite. 

Sar.  Who  was  the  gentleman  ?  Did 
she  tell  you  ? 

De  Far.  She  is  quite  ignorant  of  that. 
She  told  me  that  she  was  in  her  hail,  and 
the  servants  were  just  shutting  the  door, 
when  the  man  dashed  in,  and  in  breath- 
less agitation  explained  that  he  had  been 
attacked  and  had  fled  for  his  life  till 
chance  brought  him  to  her  door. 

Sar.  But  did  she  not  ask  him  his 
name? 

De  Far.  No.  She  let  him  out  at  the 
back  of  the  house ;  and  he  implored  her,  as 
she  had  saved  bis  life,  to  accept  the  jewels 
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he  still  had  with  him,  and  for  which,  do 
doubt,  he  had  beea  attacked. 

Sar.  Then  she  has  the  jewels ! 

De  Far.  No  doubt. 

Sar.  Ah,  I  will  go  and  see  her.  The 
jewels  will,  at  any  rate,  give  us  the  gen- 
tleman's name,  and  he  may  help  us  to 
identify  this  —  murderer.  He  is  the  first 
who  has  looked  him  in  the  face  and 
lived 

De  Far.  Is  it  a  secret  how  the  jewels 
will  tell  you  their  owner's  name  ?  For  I 
can't  fathom  it. 

Sar.  Very  simple.  The  jewels  by  their 
setting  and  marks  will  tell  me  whose 
workmanship  they  are,  and  the  roan  who 
made  them  will  tell  me  to  whom  he  sold 
them.  [Ext'i  Sargrais. 

De  Far.  I  never  thought  of  that.  He 
is  quite  right.  ,  (71?  Humphrey.)  Now, 
are  you  still  bent  on  carrying  priceless 
gems  about  the  streets  of  Paris? 

Hum.  {laughs  heartily).  Why,  my  dear 
De  Faras,  if  it  is  dangerous,  so  much  the 
belter,  for  it  will  add  to  the  value  of  the 
gift. 

De  Far.  Well  1  (Shrugs  his  shouldtrs ) 
When  will  you  see  her? 

Hum.  To-night,  this  very  night. 

De  Far.  {points  to  Fosque's  house). 
There  lives  the  greatest  jeweller  in 
France,  and  for  all  I  know,  in  the  world ; 
but,  before  you  go  in,  tell  me  where  you 
have  appointed  to  meet  this  lady  of  yours. 
Then  1  will  after  Sargrais  and  tell  him  to 
have  the  watch  on  the  alert  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. It  is  a  precaution  worth  taking 
—  indeed  it  is. 

Hum.  Oh,  well,  if  you  must  know,  it  is 
in  this  very  street  at  the  house  of  a  kins- 
woman of  hers  up  there,  beyond  the  mon- 
ument, about  fifty  yards. 

De  Far.  Good !  Farewell  till  to-mor- 
row. [Exit  De  Faras. 

Hum.  He's  a  good  fellow,  but  what  a 
fuss  about  nothing!  (To  Andre.)  Ho, 
fellow  1  is  your  master  within? 

And.  No,  sir;  he  has  been  away  now 
some  two  hours,  but  he  will  be  back  ere 
the  day  is  much  older. 

Hum.  But  can  you  not  strike  a  bargain 
for  him  ? 

And.  I  \  I  sell  his  work  ?  Why,  sir,  it 
will  take  you  a  long  day  to  get  him  to  sell 
you  any  of  it  himself. 

Hum.  Indeed!  Is  not  the  making  and 
selling  of  jewellery  his  business  and  occu* 
pation  ? 

And.  His  business,  sir,  is  without 
doubt  the  making  of  jewellery;  but,  next 
to  that,  his  chiefest  occupation  is  the 
avoiding  of  selling  it. 


Hum.  In  troth  a  roost  uncooirooo  oc- 
cupation for  a  goldsmith. 

And.  My  master,  sir,  is  not  a  commoa 
goldsmith.  He  loves  his  workmanship 
more  than  money,  and  bis  craft  more  than 
profit. 

Hum.  a  very  artist. 

And.  The  greatest  in  France,  sir  — 
without  a  rival. 

Hum.  Well,  will  you  tell  him  that  I  shall 
visit  him  as  the  day  wanes,  desiring  to 
purchase  his  work  ? 

And.  I  will  tell  him  so,  sir. 

{Exit  Humphrey. 

Scene  II.  —  Daniel  Fosque's  workshop,  oh 
old  panelled  room  with  turning-lathes^  vices^ 
iron  chests^  etc.  Daniel  Fosque,  An  deb 
his  apprentice,  and  Stephanie  his  daughter, 
discovered ;  the  first  two  are  working  at  tht 
back,  and  STEPHANIE  is  spinning  by  the  fire 

And.  Master,  let  roe  take  a  turn  at  that 
chasing.  1  am  sure  you  must  be  very 
tired. 

Fos.  They  mast  go  hungry  who  can- 
not work.  Have  you  ever  heard  me  say 
I  was  tired  ? 

And.  You  never  complain,  sir,  of  any- 
thing except  parting  with  your  workman- 
ship ;  but  I  am  sure  you  are  often  weary, 
though  you  say  nothing  of  it. 

Steph.  Dear  father,  let  Andr^  do  it; 
you  know  you  work  more  hours  than  are 
good  for  you. 

Fos.  My  child,  life  is  a  long,  low  corri- 
dor, wherein  if  a  man  bow  not  his  neck 
he  may  bruise  his  forehead.  Labor  is  a 
blessing  within  all  men's  reach,  and  to  the 
wicked  it  is  their  only  comforter,  in  that 
it  banishes  memory. 

Steph.  But,  father,  you  are  not  at  all 
wicked. 

Fos.  Am  I  not  ?  ( They  go  on  working/ 
presently  he  continues  musingly,)  After 
all,  there  is  one  thing  even  worse  than  a 
wicked  man,  and  that  is  a  wicked  book. 

And.  How  so,  sir?  A  wicked  man 
cannot  but  do  more  evil  than  a  wicked 
book,  which  may  often  rot  unread. 

Fos.  Ay,  it  may  rot,  even  as  the  wicked 
man  rots  at  last ;  but  a  wicked  book.  An- 
drd,  can  never  repent.  Now  even  I  may 
one  day  repent,  and  herein  am  I  better 
than  a  wicked  book. 

(Andre  comes  down  near  Stephanie 
to  get  an  implement  from  a  shelf.) 

Steph.  (aside  to  Andre).  It  is  one  of 
his  melancholy  fits,  Andr^;  some  of  then 
must  have  been  trying  to  get  from  him  the 
work  they  have  ordered. 

And.  (aside  to  her).  There  is  a  great 
quantity  of  beautiful  things  in  the  chest 
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there  quite  finished,  and  no  doubt  the 
great  gentlemen  and  ladies  are  importu- 
nate to  have  them. 

Fos.  What  are  you  whispering  about? 
Ay,  ay,  billing  and  cooing,  cooing  and  bil 
ling.     Daughter,  is  he  eloquent  ? 

Steph.  Well,  sir,  I  think  his  words  are 
always  chosen  with  discretion. 

Fos.  Knavery,  starvation,  and  love  give 
men  persuasive  tongues;  but  I  am  ready 
to  believe  that  Andr^  is  beholden  to  the 
last  only.  Man  is  fire,  woman  straw,  and 
the  devil  comes  and  sets  them  in  a  blaze. 

And.  With  all  respect  I  will  not  allow 
that  the  devil  has  anything  to  do  with  my 
desire  to  marry  Stephanie. 

Fos.  Go  to !  go  to !  Young  men  al- 
ways think  old  men  fools,  but  old  men 
know  well  enough  who  wears  the  cap  and 
bells. 

And.  If  I  might  venture,  sir,  I  would 
submit  that  when  age  scorns  youth  merely 
because  it  is  young,  it  is  rather  making 
too  much  of  death. 

Fos.  A  man  cannot  make  too  much  of 
death,  whether  he  be  old  or  young.  For 
Death  with  his  brother  Sleep  are  your 
poor  man's  only  friends;  one  helps  him 
to  forget  life,  the  other  to  leave  it.  But 
as  to  this  question  of  wedlock.  Master 
Andr^,  this  much  I  will  grant  you,  that  he 
who  marries  does  well  — ^ 

And.  Ay,  truly. 

Fos.  But  he  who  marries  not  does  bet- 
ter. Therefore,  thou  wilt  not  yet  marry 
my  daughter. 

Enter  the  Marquise  de  St.  Omer. 

Mar.  Good  day,  worthy  Master  Fosqu^ 
—  good  day. 

Fos.  There  are  no  good  days,  madam ; 
to  me  all  are  evil,  evil  days.  Do  not, 
therefore,  come  hither  to  make  them  worse 
by  wanting  to  take  away  any  of  my  work 
with  you.  For  you  shall  have  none  of  it, 
none  of  it. 

Mar.  No,  I  have  not  come  to  rob  you 
of  any  of  your  treasures  to-day,  though 
you  know  how  long  I  have  envied  you  that 
exquisite  gold  dish  up  there. 

Fos.  {taking  it  down).  Ah,  look  well 
at  it,  madam.  I  will  let  you  see  it  as  you 
do  not  wish  to  take  it  from  me.  Andr^, 
how  long  did  this  take  me  ? 

And.  It  must  have  been  at  least  twenty 
weeks. 

Steph.  More  even  than  that,  I  think. 

Fos.  Ay,  more,  more. 

Mar  It  is  wonderfully  finished.  He 
must  have  been  a  perfect  master  who 
taught  you  your  marvellous  skill.  What 
was  his  name? 

Fos.  Satan,  madam,  and  I  have  never 


seen  a  worker  in  gold  and  silver  to  equal 
him. 

Mar.  {taughing,  takes  the  Jewels  from 
her  pocket).  Did  you  or  he  make  these, 
then? 

Fos.  {seizes  the  work  in  a  transport). 
Ah  !     Give  it  me !  give  it  me ! 

He  hurries  up  with  the  Jewels  and  puts 
them  away  and  brings  down  a  bag  of 
money  which  he  puts  down  with  a  bang 
on  the  tabUf  then  he  walks  about  rubbing 
his  hands  together  with  apparent  glee. 

Mar.  They  are  your  work  then,  Fosqu^  I 
{He  takes  no  notice^  goes  on  walking.  To 
Andre.)    They  are  his  work  ? 

And.  Yes,  madam,  I  remember  them. 

Fos.  Oh  yes,  they  arc  mine,  they  are 
mine.  Fool  that  I  was  to  let  them  go; 
but  I  have  got  them  safe  back  now. 

Mar.  To  whom  did  you  sell  them? 

Fos.  {stops  in  front  of  her  and  says 
slowly).  The  man  took  them  from  me 
and  gave  them  to  you ;  how,  then,  do  you 
not  know  him  as  well  as  I  ?  Ah !  I  for* 
got,  he  perhaps  gave  them  to  you  in  the 
dark.  His  name  was  the  Comte  de  Val- 
lette.  Give  him  his  money  back.  I  keep 
the  jewels. 

Mar.  I  will  do  so.  I  have  no  doubt 
the  arrangement  will  please  him,  for  your 
jewels  brought  **the  Invisible''  upon  him 
last  night. 

Fos.  Indeed !  Then  he's  gone  to  grass 
with  his  teeth  upwards. 

Mar.  {to  the  others).  What  does  he 
mean? 

And.  Methinks,  madam,  he  means  that 
the  man  is  buried. 

Mar.  If  you  mean,  sir,  that  the  comte 
was  killed,  you  are  fortunately  mistaken  ; 
for  being  a  player  for  high  stakes,  and 
therefore  often  abroad  at  night  with  large 
sums  upon  him,  he  told  me  he  had  of  late 
worn  a  coat  of  mail  under  his  tunic,  so 
that  the  bloodthirsty  fiend  only  blunted 
his  dagger.  He  ran  for  his  life,  and  es- 
caped without  a  scratch. 

Fos.  I  am  glad  of  it.  A  coat  of  mail, 
you  say? 

Mar.  So  he  told  me  himself. 

Fos.  Just  so.  A  coat  of  mail  —  roost 
fortunate. 

Mar.  It  was  indeed.  For  my  part, 
were  I  a  gallant  I  would  not  walk  abroad 
at  night,  not  eve*n  at  the  bidding  of  the 
most  beautiful  woman  in  France. 

Fos.  Many  men,  madam,  would  be  cow- 
ards if  they  bad  courage  enough.  He  is 
probably  as  much  in  want  of  courage  as 
money. 

Mar.  I  don't  suppose  he  is  in  want  of 
money. 
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Fos.  I   thought  you  said  he  gambled* 
for  high  stakes. 

Mar.  I  understood  him  to  say  that  he 
did. 

Fos.  Then  must  the  gentleman  be  very 
poor. 

Mar.  Poor?    You  mean  rich. 

Fos.  Poor,  madam,  poor.  The  richest 
cannot  desire  to  lose,  and  only  the  indi- 
gent  can  desire  to  live  on  their  friends 
and  companions.  Therefore,  as  I  have 
said,  if  the  man  be  a  gambler,  he  must  be 
very  poor. 

Mar.  Well,  I  never  heard  such  a  view 
of  gambling  before ! 

Fos.  Very  like.  {He goes  to  the  work- 
ing bench  and  sits  down  to  work.) 

Mar.  May  I  ask  you  one  question, 
Fosqu^,  before  I  go  ?  (FoSQUE  iooks  at 
her  vacantly  and  nods,)  How  is  it  that 
this  horrible  murderer  attacks  only  those 
who  have  your  jewellery  upon  them? 

Fos.  Is  it  so?  Is  there  such  taste  in 
the  rogue  ? 

Mar.  So  M.  Sargrais  told  me. 

Fos.  Did  he?  Ah,  your  accomplished 
thief  is  a  connoisseur;  he  will  not  kill  a 
man  for  a  metal  button. 

Mar.  But  how  does  he  know  who  car- 
ries your  work  ?  For  it  seems  a  man  may 
carry  a  doublet  full  of  other  goldsmiths' 
jewels  through  the  streets  and  never  be 
discovered  or  molested. 

Fos.  Young  men  are  braggarts.  All 
Paris  knows  when  one  of  them  has  got  a 
thing  from  me. 

Mar.  That,  I  think,  will  not  always 
account  for  it. 

Fos.  (rising  and  moving  towards  the 
door).  No  ?  Then  ask  the  gentleman  in 
black ;  the  matter  lies  in  his  particular 
province. 

Mar.  What!  your  old  master? 

Fos.  Even  he.  I  have  heard  that  he 
never  denies  a  woman  anything. 

Mar.  But  where  shall  1  find  him, 
Fosqu^  ? 

Fos.  Do  you  live  in  Paris,  madam,  and 
not  know  that  he  may  be  met  in  every 
street? 

{Opens  the  door  for  her  to  go  out,) 

Mar.  {to  herself).  It's  clear  I  can't  get 
anything  more  out  of  him,  so  I  suppose  I 
bad  better  go. 

Fos.  {bowing  low).  You  will  not,  mad- 
am, have  to  walk  far. 

[Exit  Marquise.    Andre  looks  out  of 
the  window S\ 

And.  Sir,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  an 
Englishman  came  here  this  morning  when 
you  were  out,  and  said  he  would  return, 


but  I  told  him  you  would  sell  him  ootb- 
ing. 

Fos.  You  told  him  the  truth. 

And.  I  am  afraid  he  didn't  believe  me, 
for  I  see  he  has  come. 

Fos.  He  may  come,  if  he  is  so  eager  to 
waste  his  time. 

Enter  Humphrey.     Fosque  comes  far* 
ward  and  bows  to  him. 

Hum.  Good-morrow,  Fosqu^.  I  have 
come,  as  no  doubt  your  apprentice  has 
told  you,  to  look  at  your  work. 

Fos.  Only  to  look  at  it? 

Hum.  Well,  sir,  I  have  heard  your 
name  spoken  of  in  England  as  bein^  the 
greatest  master  of  your  craft  in  Europe, 
and  being  in  Paris  I  thought  you  would 
perhaps  permit  me  to  see  some  of  your 
renowned  handiwork. 

Fos.  Ah,  do  they  say  that  of  me  io 
England?  Of  the  justice  of  such  judg- 
ment, sir,  I  cannot  speak;  there  may  h^ 
others  better  skilled  than  I,  for  I  am  old 
now,  and  my  hands  are  not  what  they 
were;  but  in  the  love  of  my  art  I  will 
yield  to  no  man.  I  have  risen  early  and 
toiled  late  all  the  days  of  my  life,  that  I 
might  at  the  last  achieve  something  wor- 
thy of  that  art.  The  road  to  perfect  skill 
in  anything  is  steep  and  full  of  stones.  I 
have  not  attained  it  yet,  and  cannot  now 
live  to  do  so;  but,  sir,  I  have  attained  to 
this,  that  I  love  my  craft  and  my  work 
better  than  my  life.  I  am  not  a  raao  of 
many  words,  therefore  look  at  my  work 
and  depart. 

{He  fetches  various  pieces  of  work  and 
lays  them  before  Humphrey;  lastly^  the 
jewels  left  by  the  Marquise.) 

Hum.  Ah,  these  are  indeed  exquisite ! 
At  what  price  would  you  fix  these  were 
you  ever  to  part  with  them  ? 

Fos.  I  shall  not  part  with  them.  They 
are  worth  five  hundred  louis  d'ors. 

Hum.  Would  you  not  let  me  purchase 
them  that  I  might  take  them  to  England, 
and  show  them  in  my  country  bow  just  is 
your  fame  ? 

Fos.  No,  sir ;  I  would  never  let  them 
leave  France. 

Hum.  Well,  then,  you  shall  be  satisfied 
in  that ;  for  if  you  will  let  me  have  them, 
I  will,  this  night,  give  them  to  the  fairest 
lady  in  Paris. 

Fos.  What  is  the  lady's  name  ? 

Hum.  Nay,  nay,  my  worthy  Fosqad, 
that  is  sacred. 

Fos.  Where  does  she  live? 

Hum.  You  would  not  know  the  street 
were  I  to  tell  you  its  name,  for  it  is  at  the 
other  end  of  Paris.  Rest  assured,  the 
necklace  will  reach  her  safe  eoougb,  ii 
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only  you  give    it  to   me.     Come,  good 
Fosqu^,  you  will  let  me  take  it  ? 

Fos.  If  I  give  it  you,  will  you  keep  it 
safe  ? 

Hum.  Safe!  how?   What  do  you  mean  ? 

Fos.  I  have  been  told  there  is  a  nimble 
fellow  abroad  in  the  streets,  who  takes 
my  work  from  drunken  fools  o'  nights. 
Beware  of  him ! 

Hum.  I  will;  do  but  give  me  the  jew- 
els, I  will  be  very  sure  not  to  lose  them. 

Fos.  He  is  lean,  very  lean,  and  terribly 
swift  —  in  the  feet. 

Hum.  Is  he,  indeed?  And  who  do  you 
think  this  .supple  fellow  is? 

Fos.  Ah,  ah !  his  name  is  Death  (Hum- 
phrey starts).  But,  noble  sir,  let  not  this 
dash  you.  For  if  you  must  have  the  jew- 
els, why  you  must  have  them ;  you  must 
forgive  an  old  man  who  loves  his  craft 
better  than  his  own  life,  and  one  piece  of 
bis  handiwork  better  than  yours 
.  Hum.  But  what  has  this  to  do  with 
sadden  deaths? 

Fos.  Death,  I  take  it,  is  always  sudden 
to  the  unprepared.    Are  you  thus  ? 

Hum.  Indeed  I  am,  as  I  fear  most  of 
us  are. 

Fos.  Ah,  then  you  had  best  leave  this 
necklace  with  me  another  month.  I  have 
thought  me  of  a  perfection  that  might  even 
yet  be  wrought  upon  it. 

Hum.  Do  you  think  it  might  be  im- 
proved ? 

Fos.  Ay,  all  things  can  be  improved 
except  God. 

Hum.  Let  me  see  it.  (Takes  it  and 
gets  nearer  the  door,)  Nay,  it  is  indeed 
perfection  already,  good  Fosqud,  and  here 
is  more  than  the  value  you  set  upon  it. 
{Gets  to  the  door,) 

Fos.     Ah,  give  it  me  back  ! 

Hum.  Nay,  nay,  I  cannot. 

(Humphrey  throws  his  purse  on  to  the 
table  and  exit ;  FosQUE  hurries  out  after 
him.) 

And.  That  was  very  sharp  of  the  En- 
glishman, was  it  not  ?  I  never  thought  he 
would  get  his  necklace  to-day. 

Steph.  I  wonder  he  took  it.  I  was 
quite  frightened  at  what  father  said  about 
the  murders. 

And  But,  you  see,  the  Englishman 
was  still  more  frightened  of  visiting  his 
mistress  empty-handed,  who,  by  the  way 
(FosQUE  opens  the  door  a  little  way  and 
listens),  does  not  live,  as  he  said,  at  the 
other  end  of  Paris,  but  in  this  very  street, 
a  few  doors  up,  beyond  the  monument ; 
for  I  heard  him  tell  his  friend  so  this 
morning  when  they  were  talking  in  the 
street  outside. 


(FosQUE  shuts  the  door  gently.) 

Steph.  Well,  then,  he  kept  his  secret 
very  well,  for  I  quite  believed  him. 

And.  I  shall  slip  out  to-night,  and  watch 
outside  the  house  where  she  lives,  and 
you  must  let  me  in  when  I  come  back. 

Steph.  What  do  you  mean?  What 
for? 

And.  This  invisible  fellow  always  at- 
tacks his  victims  near  their  mistresses* 
houses;  and  if  the  Englishman  is  at- 
tacked, I  will  see  whether  I  can't  help 
him  to  get  the  best  of  it.  He  would  be 
my  sworn  friend  forever.  Besides,  it 
would  be  a  real  adventure,  which  of  all 
things  is  what  I  like. 

Steph.  Oh,  but  I  bate  adventures,  An- 
dr^,  and  I  shan't  let  you  go.  Supposing 
they  attacked  you,  what  should  I  do  ? 

And.  Oh,  you  may  be  quite  sure  they 
won't  touch  me.     I  am  not  worth  killing. 

Steph.  But  you  know  you  are  worth 
more  than  killing  to  me ;  you  are  worth  — 
what  do  you  think  ? 

And.  Tell  me. 

Steph.  Well,  I  was  going  to  say  I 
might  possibly  think  you  were  worth  liv- 
ing for.  But  I  would  not  make  you  vain, 
Andr^;  for  then,  you  see,  your  value 
would  go  down  again. 

And.  Well,  if  I  am  worth  living  for, 
you  are  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt 
worth  living  and  dying  for. 

Steph.  Then  it  is  clear  we  are  both 
most  valuable  persons,  at  any  rate  to  each 
other. 

And.  So  much  so,  that  we  should  each 
become  the  veriest  beggar  if  we  lost  the 
other. 

Steph.  Therefore  we  must  never  lose 
each  other. 

And.  And  never  part  ? 

Steph.  Never! 

And.  a  bargain  ? 

Steph.  A  bargain. 

And.  Good !  Let's  seal  it.  (He  kisses 
her.) 

Steph.  (going  to  the  table).  I  wonder 
how  much  more  he  has  paid  than  he  need. 
Shall  we  peep  into  the  bag?  Undo  the 
strings,  Andr^. 

(Andre  unties  the  strings,  and  they  look 
in  with  their  heads  together.  Reenter 
FosQUE.) 

Fos.  What  are  you  doing?  Does  the 
sight  of  gold  tickle  your  greedy  eyeballs  ? 
Then  make  haste  and  get  blind  1  Do  your 
fingers  love  to  paddle  with  money?  Go 
and  ask  God  to  strike  you  paralytic  I 

And.  Oh,  my  good  master,  no  such 
avarice  was  in  my  thoughts  ! 

Steph.  Indeed,  sir,  Andr^  is  no  miser, 
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he  is  libera]  to  a  fault;  it  were  better  if 
he  loved  money  more  than  he  does. 

Fos.  {waikin^  up  and  downy  To  think 
that  I  should  have  been  befooled  like  this  ! 
Oh,  Andr^,  Andrd!  why  did  you  let  him 
take  it  from  me?  What  do  I  care  for  his 
wretched  moneybags  I  Ah !  it  drives  me 
—  God  knows  where!  I  must  have  it 
back,  I  will  have  it  back !  1  say,  I  will 
have  it  back  I 

Steph.  But,  dear  father,  he  has  paid 
you  more  than  you  asked. 

Fos.  .Bah  !  Money !  money !  I  want 
DO  money  !  He  is  rich  who  has  enou<;h, 
and  he  has  enough  who  need  neither  bor- 
row nor  flatter.  "  Enough  '*  carries  us 
through  the  world;  but  if  we  get  more 
than  enough,  we  must  carry  //  through 
the  world,  a  millstone  round  our  throats. 
Where  is  the  use  of  hoarding?  Money  is 
a  mere  manure;  to  be  useful  it  must  be 
spread  out.  I  wanted  not  his  filthy  money, 
and  he  has  stolen  my  work !  I  tell  you 
he  has  stolen  it,  and  I  will  have  it  back  I 

He  stands  haggard  and  wild-looking  as 
the  curtain  descends. 


ACT  II. 

Scene    I.  —  The  street  outside  Daniel 
Fosque's  house. 

Night.  —  Enter  Sargrais. 

Sar.  Everything  seems  very  quiet  to- 
night. The  watch  should  pass  along  here 
directly,  so  I'll  wait  for  them.  {Walks  up 
and  down)  It  is  very  chilly;  it  will  be 
almost  a  frost  before  morning.  I  must 
catch  this  fellow ;  my  reputation  is  staked 
upon  it,  {Enter  several  Watchmen.) 
Well  met.  Have  you  met  any  villain 
abroad  ? 

1ST  Watch.  Nay,  God  be  thanked,  we 
have  met  neither  ghost  nor  devil  to-night. 

Sar.  You  need  not  search  for  ghosts ; 
it  is  villanous  flesh  and  blood  we  want. 

2D  Watch.  It's  ugly  work,  sir,  chasing 
apparitions. 

1ST  Watch.  Indeed,  sir,  it  is  no  flesh 
and  blood  we  are  after,  else  were  we  all 
as  valiant  as  Columbus. 

3D  Watch.  It  is  only  dead  men  that 
can  run  upon  the  air  without  touching  the 
ground,  and  go  through  solid  walls. 

Sar.  Dead  men  !    What  do  you  mean  ? 

2D  Watch.  Ay,  it  is  a  dead  man,  for 
some  have  heard  its  bones  rattle  as  it 
runs. 

1ST  Watch.  And  one  of  the  watch,  sir, 
in  the  next  quartier  swore  to  me  that 
once,  as  he  pursued  it,  the  thing  turned 
its  head,  and  he  perceived,  in  the  moon- 


light, that  it  had  no  eyes  in  the  ghastty 
sockets,  and  no  flesh  over  the  griooiog 
teeth. 

Sar   Nonsense !  nonsense ! 

1ST  Watch.  Ah  I  what  wa*  that  ? 

{They  listen*  FosQUE  laughs  under  tk* 
stage)    • 

Sar.  It  is  some  revellers  returoiog 
from  a  banquet. 

1ST  Watch.  Ay,  doubtless!  Come 
along,  comrades,  we'll  go  and  guard  them 
home. 

{Exeunt  the  Watchmen,  hMrritdfy^ 
huddling  close  together) 

Sar.  Truth  is  truth,  and  I  like  not  tbts 
business.  Eugh  !  I  suppose  it  is  the  cold, 
but  my  skin  creeps.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  in  this  very  street,  indeed  somewhere 
near  this  very  spot,  I  myself  have  seen 
the  thing  disappear  under  my  own  eyes. 
How  can  flesh  and  blood  disappear? 
(FosQUE  laughs  underneath.)  Ah,  God 
help  me!  What  was  that ?  1  cannot  face 
the  immortal !  I  will  after  them,  and  walk 
no  more  alone  to-night.  \^Rhhs  &ut. 

The  moon  comes  out  and  shines  om  the 
monument;  one  of  the  statues  siUmily 
turns  on  its  pedestal  and  FoSQUE,  tt^kiU 
and  wild  looking^  appears  fro/n  behind  it; 
he  looks  cautiously  round  and  leaps  nimthly 
down. 

Fos.  Belshazzar  was  no  coward,  and 
the  words  on  the  wall  did  not  frighten 
him;  why,  then,  did  he  tremble?  Be- 
cause the  hand  that  wrote  belonged  to  an 
invisible  body ;  and  thus  we  see  that  he 
who  would  face  a  thousand  natural  deaths 
runs  away  before  a  laugh  from  an  unseen 
throat.  We  sleep-walkers  frighten  honest 
wakeful  souls  out  of  all  knowledge  of 
themselves  —  do  we  not,  Daniel?  Ha, 
ha!  do  we  not?  The  night  is  cold,  but 
very  quiet  —  quiet  and  cold  as  a  nan  at 
her  prayers.  See  how  the  houses  sleep 
in  the  moon,  their  eyelids  shut  and  their 
gablecf  brows  frowning  alx)ve.  They 
have  slept  a  long,  long  time,  while  we 
pass  to  and  fro  within,  being  their  melan- 
choly dreams.  Listen  I  They  are  speak- 
ing to  me.  ••  Daniel  Fosqu^,"  they  whis- 
per to  me  —  **  Daniel  Fosqu^,  wake  ns 
not,  wake  us  not."  Nay,  then,  I  will 
tread  softly.  I  will  not  wake  you,  ye  sad, 
dark  habitations,  that  cover  up  so  much 
sleep,  so  much  weariness,  so  much  despair, 
so  much  death.  Ah,  listen  !  they  are  whis- 
pering to  me  again.  '*  What  do  you  here, 
Daniel  Fosqu^  ?  what  do  you  here  ?  **  Ah, 
what?  True,  my  jewels.  {J/e  goes  j««#> 
denly  striding  up  and  out  past  the  monu- 
ment saying)  Ay,  ay,  ay,  ay,  my  jewels, 
my  jewels  I  [£>»/. 
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(The  dooroflFosQi3iE.^s  house  opens  and 
Andre  and  Stephanie  enter,) 

And.  What  a  lovely  night !  Upon  nay 
word,  it's  enouo;h  to  turn  a  burglar  into  a 
poet,  right  off! 

Steph.  Oh  !  but  you  will  take  care  of 
yourself,  won't  you,  Andr^  ?  You  are  sure 
you  have  nothing  about  you  to  tempt  the 
robbers  ?  Do  look  once  again  in  all  your 
pockets  before  you  start. 

And.  Start  ?  Why  you  talk  as  if  I  were 
going  a  journey  to  Jerusalem,  when  I  am 
only  going  ten  doors  up  the  street.  Now 
go  in  and  shut  the  door,  and  when  I  give 
three  raps  you  will  know  I  have  come 
back. 

Steph.  Whatever  you  do,  don't  knock 
too  hard,  or  you  may  wake  father  up,  and 
he  would  be  very  angry  with  your  going 
out  at  this  time  of  night;  you  know  he 
would.     Oh,  do  give  it  up ! 

And.  Run  along  —  here's  somebody 
coming.  (£'jr// Stephanie.)  This  is  most 
romantic!  I'd  give  anything  to  have  a 
good  run  after  this  invisible  gentleman. 
I'm  not  much  of  a  believer  in  your  com- 
mon cutpurse  turning  himself,  whiff !  into 
a  smell  of  brimstone  in  the  middle  of  the 
street.     Ah  I  I  must  hide  myself. 

(He  goes  into  the  shadow  of  a  doorway. 
Enter  Humphrey  humming  to  himself,) 

Hum.  I  am  afraid,  like  all  true  lovers, 
I  have  outrun  time;  and  the  moon,  that 
loves  all  lovers,  will  show  me  whether  i 
have  or  not.  (Looks  at  his  watch.)  Yes, 
I  am,  indeed,  too  early.  So  I  will  tarry  a 
moment  or  two.  Let  me  see,  —  yes,  it  is 
so  —  this  is  Fosqud's  house.  I  like  not 
that  old  man,  and  I  will  buy  no  more  of 
him.  He  hath  a  most  evil  eye,  and  most 
assuredly  I  believe  he  would  this  morning 
have  liked  to  kill  me,  for  merely  desiring 
to  have  what  I  paid  for.  Ha,  ha !  I  had 
to  be  pretty  active  to  get  away  from  him, 
for  he  was  almost  too  quick  for  me;  I 
never  thought  his  old  bones  could  move 
so  fast.  He  is,  no  doubt,  sleeping  off  his 
choler  comfortably  enough  in  there  now. 
But  I  am  getting  too  cold  to  wait  any 
longer,  so,  early  or  not,  I  will  on  to  my 
warmer  destination.    (Goes  up  and  out.) 

And.  Poor,  dear  man  1  Fancy  his 
thinking  that  old  Daniel  Fosqud  wanted 
to  kill  him  or  anybody  else !  1  am  afraid 
I  am  not  in  for  an  adventure  to-night  j  the 
place  is  as  quiet  and  empty  ao  a  gi^ave- 
yard,  but  I  may  as  well  track  him  safely 
down  to  his  fair  haven. 

(Goes  up  and  out ;  a  moment^ s  pause ; 
then  a  very  short  scuffle  is  heard,  a  heavy 
fall  and  a  groan;  then  Andre's  voice^ 
loudly ) 


And.  (without).  Ah,  you  wretched 
coward  I  Strike  a  man  from  behind  !  By 
God's  help  you  shall  not  escape  ! 

Enter  Fosque,  runnings  pursued  by 
Andre.  Andre  catches  and  struggles 
with  him  in  a  dark  corner. 

And.  Infernal,  dastardly,  murderous 
hound!  Turn  yourself  into  brimstone 
now,  if  you  can  !  An  honest  man  has  got 
you  by  the  throat  this  time,  and  so  sure 
as  the  stars  are  above  us,  you  have  done 
your  last  murder!  Come  out  into  the 
moonlight,  and  let  me  look  at  your  damned 
visage !  Come  out,  I  say !  (Andre  drags 
him  into  the  moonlight.  They  stand  and 
look  at  each  other,  FosQUE  grins  ,\  h.^- 
DKE  gasps,  and  steps  back,  Fosque  im^ 
mediately  runs  up ;  Andre,  recovering, 
at  once  gives  chase,  FosQUE  runs  once 
round  the  monument,  and  jumps  up.  The 
statue  turns ^  and  he  is  gone  in  an  instant, 
Andre,  following  him  round  the  monu^ 
ment,  comes  running  down  and  finds 
Fosque  disappeared  He  stands  bewil' 
dered.)  Merciful  heavens !  he  has  van- 
ished!  (He  runs  to  the  door  and  gives 
three  tremendous  knocks )  Stephanie  ! 
Stephanie !  open  quickly,  for  the  love  of 
God  I  (Stephanie  unbars  the  door,  and 
appears  on  the  threshold)  Quick !  for 
your  life !  run  and  see  if  your  father  is  in 
his  room ! 

Steph.  What  do  you  mean  ?  Of  course 
he  is  in  his  room,  and  for  pity's  sake  don*t 
rouse  him  with  this  noise. 

And.  Nay,  then,  I  will  go  and  see  if 
he  is  there  myself. 

(Fosque  appears  in  the  doorway  in  a 
long  cloak,) 

Fos.  Who  is  this  brawler?  Stephanie, 
begone !  (Stephanie ^^f^^j  into  the  house,) 
Who  are  you,  I  say  ?  (Holds  his  lantern 
to  his  face.)  Ha,  ha !  my  own  apprentice ! 
I  did  not  know  you  walked  the  streets  in 
the  dead  of  night,  sirrah.  Get  you  in  and 
disturb  not  my  house  again  —  get  you  in ; 
do  you  hear  ? 

And.  My  heart  will  stop.  O  God, 
grant  that  this  is  a  dream  ! 

[Andre  goes  into  the  house, 

Fos.  Ay,  it  is  a  dream,  for  all  things 
are  a  dream ! 


Scene  II.  —  Daniel  Fosque's  workshop, 
Fosque  and  Andre  are  discovered  silently 
at  work,  Stephanie  with  her  needlework 
by  the  fire,  T/uy  remain  silent  a  few  mo* 
ments,  then  — 

Fos.  Andr^. 

And.  Sir? 

Fos.  Have  you  ever  known  a  madman  ? 
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And.  I  do  not  tlitok,  sir,  that  I  ever 
have.    {They  go  on  working^ 

Fos.  Is  madness,  think  you,  a  crime? 

And.  I  believe,  sir,  it  is  more  often  a 
punishment  for  crime  done  by  the  mad- 
man himself  or  by  his  parents. 

Fos.  I  had  none  —  that  is,  I  have  never 
heard  of  them.  Have  you  put  my  mark 
on  that  plate  ?  Let  me  look  at  it.  Good 
—  very  good!  You  are  a  cunning  craft.s- 
man.  Do  you  desire  to  wed  my  daugh- 
ter? 

And.  {hesitating.  I  did  once. 

•Fos.  How  now?  What  do  you  mean  ? 
Do  you  not  love  her  still  ? 

And.  Ay,  God  knows  I  love  her ! 

Fos.  Good.  She  may  one  day  lose 
her  father;  will  you  then  stand  between 
her  and  the  world,  and  guard  her  from 
the  taunts  of  men  ?  (Stephanie  rises 
and  goes  to  him.)  Will  you  defend  her  in 
that  dark  hour? 

And.  I  will  —  with  my  life  1 

Fos.  Then  thou  shalt  have  her. 

{He  leads  Stephanie  to  Andre,  who 
folds  her  in  his  arms.) 

Fos.  {sitting  down.)  No  man  can  tell 
the  weight  of  another's  burden. 

Steph.  Dear,  dear  father  {she  sits  at 
his  feet\  what  burden  can  you  have  that 
even  I,  humble  as  I  am,  would  not  will- 
ingly share  with  you?  you,  whose  only 
sin,  if  it  be  a  sin,  is  a  too  great  pride  and 
love  of  your  work. 

Fos.  Sin!  what  is  sin?  Is  it  not  a 
thing  that  the  physician  would  often  bet- 
ter cure  than  the  divine? 

And.  That  is  a  strange  doctrine. 

Fos.  Not  at  all.  We  are  so  made  that 
the  crime  of  one  man  is  but  the  malady  of 
another. 

And  Humph  1  And  thus  murder  is  a 
mere  disease. 

{A  pause.  FoSQUE  looks  steadily  at 
Andre,  who  goes  on  working^ 

Fos.  Leave  us  a  momeni,  Stephanie. 

{Exit  Stephanie. 

Fos.  Well? 

And.  If  you  wish  me  to  speak  on  this 
subject,  sir,  I  must  say  that  I  cannot  re- 
gard a  murderer  as  an  invalid  to  be  pit- 
ied and  physicked. 

Fos.  Was  your  father  a  drunkard  ? 

And.  No,  indeed ! 

Fos.  Then  being  ignorant  of  the  crav- 
ing of  the  drunkard's  son,  judge  him  not! 
Had  you  that  craving,  you  might  per- 
chance drink  as  deep  as  he.  You  started 
in  the  race  unequal,  and  who  knows 
whether  he  may  not  have  gained  on  you? 
Do  you  blame  the  oak  for  being  stunted 
that  is  planted  on  a  rock  ? 


And.  No;  I  blame  the  hasbaodmaa 
that  planted  it  there. 

Fos.  But  what  if  the  husbandmao  be 
God?  It  will  take  another  world  to  can- 
cel the  inequalities  of  this  one,  if  justice 
be  not  a  figment.  Therefore,  my  worthy 
apprentice,  till  you  get  into  that  other 
world  remember  that  you  see  and  under- 
stand all  things  only  partially.  No  niao 
will  ever  see  the  other  face  of  the  isooa 
till  having  climbed  heaven,  he  looks  back. 

{They  go  on  working  a  few  minutes  im 
silence^ 

And.  Master,  will  you  bear  a  dream  I 
had  last  night  ? 

Fos.  {slowly).  Ay. 

And.  Methought  I  saw  you  murder  the 
Englishman  who  took  away  that  oecklace. 

(FosQUE  does  not  answer^ 

And.  {continues).  The  moon  was  very 
bright,  and  I  distinctly  saw  your  features. 

Fos.  Dreams  are  knavish  frolics  of  na- 
ture. It  was  once  thought  that  they 
proved  us  to  be  immortal,  till  some  irrev- 
erent fellow  remarked  that  your  common 
hearth-rug  dog  will  bunt  io  his  sletfp; 
since  when,  dreams  have  remained  inex- 
plicable and  purposeless  to  the  wise,  bot 
to  the  foolish,  superstition  and  a  stum- 
bling-block. 

And  But  my  dream  had  little  of  the 
dream  about  it  till  you  disappeared  in  the 
middle  of  the  street.  That,  I  own,  was 
somewhat  after  the  nunner  of  phantasy. 

Fos.  {laughs).  Ha,  ha !  I  disappeared* 
did  I  ?  disappeared  ?  Ha,  ha  !  Where 
did  you  sup  last  night,  Andr^  ?  where  did 
you  sup? 

And.  At  home,  sir;  but  I  was  awake 
and  walking  in  the  street  when  I  had  my 
dream. 

Fos.  Ah !  I  remember  you  said  ytw 
were  on  the  dark  side  of  the  street  at  the 
time. 

And.  I  have  never  said  so;  but  your 
memory  is  good,  and  will  recall  to  you 
that  you  were  in  the  moonlight. 

Fos.  What  thou  seest  in  the  moonlight 
believe  not. 

And.  I  am  not  likely  to  believe  my 
dream  to  be  reality,  for  doubtless  when 
I  inquire  I  shall  find  that  the  Englishman 
is  alive  and  well. 

Fos.  Yes ;  and  that  he  slept  a  better 
sleep  than  you  did  last  night. 

And.  Ay,  a  sleep  too  deep  for  dreams. 

Fos.  {suddenly  changes  his  manner). 
When  a  crime  sleeps,  wake  it  not,  for  the 
dead  cannot  reward  their  avengers. 

(Andre  sits  do^dly  in  silence^  FosQUB 
rises ^  and  standing  over  kim^  says  as/^- 
I  lows  in  terrific  accents  -'  —  ) 
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Fos.  It  is  an  idiot  ivy  that  would  blast 
the  tree  whereon  it  grows.  Leave  thy 
damned  dream  where  thou  found  it.  Look 
no  further.  For  he  who  pries  into  a  tomb 
had  best  beware  that  the  door  shut  not 
behind  him  and  bury  him,  living,  with  the 
dead. 

Re-enter  Stephanie.    Andre  buries  his 
head  in  his  arms  on  the  table, 

Steph.  (going  to  him).  Are  you  un- 
happy, Andrd?     What's  the  matter? 

Fos.  Hush,  child!  do  not  awake  him; 
he  is  asleep,  and  —  he  has  been  dream- 
ing. 

Enter  the  Marquise. 

Mar.  Well,  s:ood  Fouqu^,  I  have  seen 
the  Comte  de  Valtette. 

Fos.  And  have  given  him  back  his 
money  ? 

Mar.  Indeed,  no;  for  he  says  nothing 
will  induce  him  to  have  back  either  the 
money  or  the  jewels,  for  he  declares  that 
I  saved  his  life,  the  which  he  values  higher 
than  both  put  together. 

Fos.  Ah  I  he  values  his  life  more  than 
my  work,  does  he  ? 

Mar.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it. 

Fos.  I  share  the  view  in  that  matter 
with  the  man  he  met  that  night.  How- 
ever, we  are  all  now  well  satisfied,  for  he 
will  keep  his  life,  you  your  money,  and  1 
my  handiwork. 

Mar.  Softly,  not  too  fast,  good  Fosqud. 
I  cannot  possibly  accept  money  from  M. 
le  Comte,  but  as  he  insists,  I  must  per- 
suade myself  to  accept  his  jewels ;  and 
therefore,  most  excellent  and  worthy 
Fosqu^,  here  is  your  money  back,  and  you 
must  vive  me  the  diamonds. 

(  Fosque  turns  and  walks  up  and  down 
in  angry  silence.) 

And.  Are  you  not  afraid,  madam,  to 
possess  that  which  brought  the  assassin 
upon  the  Comte  de  Vallette? 

Mar.  My  young  friend,  1  do  not  walk 
the  streets  of  Paris  alone  at  night;  and  if 
I  did,  **the  Invisible"  has  never  yet  been 
known  to  attack  a  lady. 

Fos.  The  devil  was  always  a  gentle- 
man. 

Mar.  Yes,  indeed  I  He  carried  gallan- 
try to  perfection  last  night,  for  as  you 
know,  he  killed  the  Englishman,  M.  Hum- 
phrey, under  his  lady's  window,  but  was 
considerate  enough  not  to  wake  her  in  the 
doing  of  it. 

Fos.  An  Englishman,  say  you  ?  Dead  I 
Why,  it  must  be  to  him  that  I  sold  a  dia- 
mond and  sapphire  bracelet  for  his  mis- 
tress but  yesterday.  Dead  ?  Well,  your 
lover  was  ever  Death's  favorite  !  Where 
did  this  fair  one  live  that  slept  so  soundly  ? 


Mar.  Is  it  possible  ^ou  have  not  yet 
heard  of  it  all !  Why,  his  body  was  found 
this  morning  only  a  few  doors  from  here. 

Fos.  He  said  she  lived  at  the  other  end 
of  Paris ;  the  man  was  a  liar. 

Mar.  And  there  was  a  large  crowd 
outside  as  1  came  by,  and  M.  Sargrais  and 
his  men  were  examining  the  spot. 

Fos.  Were  they  ?  1  had  not  observed 
it.  I  have  my  work  to  do.  I  leave  gaping 
in  the  streets  to  my  neighbors  —  gaping 
at  a  corpse  will  not  unstiffen  its  limbs. 

Mar.  It  is  very  dreadful  that  they  can't 
find  this  horrible  murderer.  M.  Sargrais 
will,  I  hope,  give  him  a  fearful  punish- 
ment if  he  ever  catches  him. 

Fos.  If  he  is  a  man,  madam,  he  is  pun- 
ished already. 

Mar.  How  so  ? 

Fos.  He  that  lives  in  daily  dread  of  tor- 
ture suffers  torture  in  that  dread  ;  and  he 
that  deserves  such  torture,  dreads  it. 

Mar.  What  a  philosopher  it  is  I 

Fos.  Never  believe  it ;  many  talk  like 
philosophers  that  live  like  knaves. 

Mar.  But  you  are  no  knave,  —  in  proof 
whereof,  give  me  my  jewels. 

Fos.  Are  you  tired  of  living? 

Mar.  Not  at  all ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
I  shall  increase  my  pleasure  in  life  by  the 
wearing  of  your  most  admirable  work. 
When,  Fosqud,  did  you  begin  so  much  to 
dislike  parting  with  your  jewels? 

Fos.  When  my  customers  began  to  be 
killed  for  it.  I  will  go  get  your  necklace. 
{He  goes  up  to  fetch  it,) 

Mar.  {aside).  Good  as  he  is  odd.  Few 
goldsmiths  would  care  what  became  of 
their  customers  so  they  paid  their  bills. 

And.  {aside  to  her).  Madam,  for  the 
love  of  God  do  not  take  the  necklace  I 

Mar.  My  good  fellow,  what  do  you 
mean  ? 

Fos.  {coming  down  with  the  necklace  in 
his  hand).     What  said  he,  madam  ? 

Mar.  He  was  imploring  me,  for  the 
love  of  God  do  not  take  the  necklace  ! 

Fos.  He's  a  fool ;  attend  not  to  him. 
Here  is  your  bauble.  You  will  not  lose 
it.    {A  shout  is  heard  outside,) 

Mar.  What  is  that? 

{They  all  run  to  the  window^  except 
Fosque,  who  remains  in  fronts  appar- 
ently unconscious  of  everything  but  the 
loss  of  his  jewels, 

Fos.  So  they  take  all  I  love  away  from 
me,  bit  by  bit,  piece  by  piece,  and  they 
grin  at  me  as  they  do  it.  Perdition  !  I 
saw  her  grin  at  me  when  she  took  it. 

Mar.  {at  the  window).  See,  see  !  Sar- 
grais is  doing  something  to  the  statue  in 
the  monument  there. 
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Steph.  What  OQ  earth  is  he  doJDg,  em- 
bracing that  old  figure  ? 

Fos.  {still  at  his  own  thoughts).  But 
Daniel  Fosqud  will  have  it  back  one  night, 
then  it  will  be  his  turn  to  grin  —  his  turn 
to  grin  1 

Mar.  Look,  look!  They  are  giving 
him  a  torch. 

Steph.  He  has  turned  the  thing  round. 
And  see,  he  has  disappeared  behind  it ! 
Father,  father,  come  and  see  ! 

Fos.  See  what  ?  see  what  ?  Come  away, 
girl,  from  the  window,  and  let  not  our 
neighbors  think  my  daughter  a  busybody. 
What  is  the  shouting  alx>ut,  Andr^? 

And.  M.  Sargrais,  sir,  has,  it  seems, 
discovered  how  the  murderer  disappears, 
for  he  has  turned  the  statue  in  the  monu- 
ment outside,  and  found  a  passage  behind 
it,  into  which  he  has  this  moment  gone 
with  four  others. 

Fos.  Ay,  a  knavish  statue. 

And.  (aside  to  Fosque).  Had  you  not 
better  be  gone  ?  I  will  keep  them  in  par- 
ley till  you  can  get  down  the  street. 

Fos.  And  damn  myself  by  running? 
Ha,  ha  I  it  is  a  very  young  man,  this  ap- 
prentice. 

{A  panel  in  the  wall  slides  back^  and 
Sargrais  appears  with  a  torch  in  his 
hand  closely  followed  by  four  Guards.) 

Sar.  Close  the  doors,  and  let  no  one 
leave  the  house.  Take  the  torch,  and 
bring  in  the  chest  we  came  upon  in  the 
passage. 

(Exit  two  of  them  through  the  panel.) 

1ST  Guard.  This  innocent,  blushing 
apprentice,  sir,  has  no  doubt  made  good 
use  of  that  passage. 

Sar.  If  so,  he  has  used  it  for  the  last 
time. 

Steph.  Oh,  gentlemen,  gentlemen,  he 
has  done  nothing.  We  did  not  know  any 
of  us  of  this  passage.  Andr^,  tell  them 
you  know  nothing  of  it  —  tell  them  so. 

And.  I  cannot,  for  it  would  be  a  lie. 

Steph.  A  lie?  ^  a  lie?  In  God's 
name,  what  do  you  mean  ? 

(The  chest  has  now  been  brought  in^  and 
is  burst  open  ;  heaps  of  jewellery  and  gold 
work  roll  out  on  the  floor,  Stephanie 
sinks  down.) 

And.  Well,  gentlemen,  be  brief.  I  am 
ready  to  confess  anything  you  may  re- 
quire; but  this  is  no  place  for  such  things* 
(He  points  at  Stephanie  prostrate,)  M  y 
most  honored  master,  farewell;  look  to 
your  daughter. 

Fos.  (to  Sargrais).  Stay,  this  man  is 
to  marry  my  daughter. 

And.  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  your  sorry 
jest.    God  may  forgive  you,  I  cannot. 


Fos.  A  jest?  —  a  jest?  M.  Sargrais,  I 
must  tell  you  that  this  young  man  never 
knows  when  I  am  in  jest  or  when  I  am  in 
earnest.  I  have  said  he  shall  marry  her. 
Ls  it  not  enough?  You  silly  jailers  !  can 
you  not  see  that  he  is  blushing  while  I 
am  pale  ?  It  is  better  to  blush  than  grow 
pale.  Do  you  mark  what  I  say  ?  the  man 
is  innocent !  I,  I,  Daniel  Fosqa^,  have 
slain  all  men  in  the  dead  o*  night  who 
dared  to  rob  me  of  my  jewels.  But  I 
shall  lose  them  all  now,  for  they  bury  men 
naked  by  the  roadside.  Sirs,  the  dead 
are  very,  very  poor.  No  gold  there  —  no 
jewels  there  —  no  throbbing  head  there  — 
no  bursting  heartstrings  there !  No  love 
there  —  no  little  daughter  there!  (Ste- 
phanie throws  herself  sobbing  into  his 
arms )  Ah,  God,  no  little  daughter  there  ! 
Shall  I  show  you  the  knife  that  did  the 
murders?  Look  for  it  in  my  corpse.  (He 
stabs  himself  and  falls ) 

Steph.  Oh,  father,  father,  father ! 

Fos.  Little  one,  think  not  too  ill  of  me ; 
think  not,  I  pray  you,  too  ill  of  me.  (He 
dies ) 
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A  STEEP  incline  leads  down  the  side  of 

a  hill  to  the  village  of  K .    The  road 

is  ankle-deep  in  loose  sand,  ruddy  as  the 
flesh  tints  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try. The  fronds  of  the  palms  and  the 
leaves  of  the  tamarind-trees,  yellow  and 
sear  with  the  first  heats  of  summer,  fall 
fast  to  the  earth.  Every  now  and  again 
a  gust  of  scorching  hot  wind  stirs  thick 
clouds  of  blinding  dust,  as  thick  almost 
and  as  suffocating  as  those  of  the  simoom. 
Bank  and  dyke  are  gay  with  verdant  cac- 
tus, flowering  thorn,  festoons  of  air-roots 
hanging  in  garlands,  gigantic  feather 
grasses  with  flossy  plumes,  and  field 
flowers  bright  with  ail  gorgeons  hoes« 
Crows  caw  querulously  from  the  boughs 
of  banyan  and  peepul  tree,  preening  their 
wings  in  solemn  convocation.  There  is  a 
rustle  of  insect  life  in  the  scrubby  under- 
wood. Ruby  tailed  dragonfiies  float  lazily 
by.  Bright  green  parrots  with  scarlet 
beaks  circle  in  the  hot,  quivering  air. 
The  tangled  gossamer  skeins  of  the  spider 
still  sparkle  with  the  heavy  dews  of  the 
tropical  night.  The  bee  drones  out  his 
unending  tune,  and  swarms  of  gnats  circle 
ceaselessly  under  the  casserina-trees. 

The  rocky  bluffs  of  the   surrounding 
amphitheatre  of  hills  glitter  in  the  blind* 
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in^  glare  of  the  sun,  but  the  deep  gullies 
and  ravines,  where  the  torrents  of  the 
rainy  seasons  have  worked  their  furious 
will,  are  filled  with  cool  blue  shadows. 
As  their  jagged,  tormented  slopes  spread 
upwards  into  flat  tablelands,  each  'peak 
and  crag  and  swelling  buttress  tells  its 
tale  of  the  wars  and  convulsions  in  na- 
ture's history.  At  their  feet  a  trembling 
mist  ^owly  creeping  skywards  heralds 
the  fierce  heat  of  the  full  day. 

A  few  herds  of  goats  and  cows  have 
already  clambered  up  the  rocky  spurs  to 
browse  on  grass  white  as  flax,  or  earn  a 
scanty  and  precarious  subsistence  from 
the  sunlit  jungle,  or  the  famished  verdure 
of  the  last  monsoon.  In  charge  of  these 
poor  brutes  are  wild  country  folk,  slightly 
made,  with  thick  lips,  coarse  hair,  and 
skins  that  almost  rival  the  negro's  in 
blackness.  They  wear  no  other  garment 
than  a  colored  rag  round  the  loins.  The 
unkempt  locks  of  the  girls  fall  on  to  their 
shoulders  in  a  glorious  tangle;  necklaces 
of  coarse  blue  beads  and  armlets  are  their 
ornaments,  and  huge  nose-rings  bob  over 
their  gaping  mouths. 

The  village  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  hills 
by  the  side  of  a  tank,  partly  lined  with 
walls  of  rude  masonry,  and  fringed  with 
cocoanut  palms,  planted  in  quincuncial 
fashion  and  growing  marvellously  straight. 
Over  its  shallow  waters,  glittering  in  the 
morning  light  like  a  huge  emerald,  float 
reeds  and  sedges  and  shiny  pond  weeds. 
The  shore  —  a  zone  of  deep  mud  —  is 
pitted  with  the  hoofs  of  goats,  cows,  and 
buffaloes;  two  or  three  of  the  latter  are 
even  now  at  their  bath,  their  square  nos- 
trils and  black  humps  just  peeping  above 
the  water.  Women  are  scrubbing  their 
brass  pots  and  pans  with  dirt  and  sand,  or 
washing  their  own  gay  clothes,  whilst  the 
men  are  engaged  in  more  personal  ablu- 
tions, removing  the  oil  from  their  bodies 
or  the  dust  from  their  feet.  A  Brahmin 
is  putting  up  his  prayers  and  muttering 
Sanscrit  maniras,  which  he  does  not  un- 
derstand, before  a  small  temple  with  con- 
ical roof.  Through  the  dirty  green  surface 
a  water  snake  is  wriggling  his  way ;  some 
rats  are  out  foraging;  a  bald-headed  ad- 
jutant-bird, balancing  on  one  leg,  mounts 
guard  over  the  lizards  basking  on  the 
shelving  bank ;  the  heron  and  the  king- 
fisher add  their  share  of  life  to  the  strange 
scene.  Women  and  girls,  with  noiseless 
steps  but  loud  clattering  tongues,  pass  to 
and  fro  from  the  tank  to  the  village,  bear- 
ing on  their  heads  water-pots  of  all  sizes 
and  shapes.  When  one  remembers  that 
the  village  water  supply  is  entirely  depen- 
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dent  on  this  general  bathing-place,  where 
mud  and  water  mix  in  about  equal  propor- 
tions, the  frequent  presence  of  the  cholera 
is  not  surprising. 

The  huts  of  the  village,  amounting  to 
perhaps  two  hundred  little  homesteads, 
stretch  in  irregular  lines  on  either  side  of 
the  highroad  without  any  topographical 
justification,  and  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  ill-defined  muddy  tracks,  or 
hedges  of  prickly  pear,  which  are  but  fee- 
ble defences  against  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
jungle.  Very  rout^h  structures  are  these 
huts.  The  peaked  roof  is  wrought  of 
interlaced  logs  and  branches,  thatched 
either  with  straw  or  palm  leaves,  or  cov- 
ered with  ruddy  clay  tiles.  The  walls  are 
mostly  of  caked  mud  or  matting,  but  here 
and  there  one  sees  a  stronger  support  of 
stone  or  brick.  They  rarely  stand  more 
than  eight  feet  high,  and  the  eaves  of  the 
projecting  roofs  form  a  verandah  on  all 
sides.  The  floor  is  either  of  the  bare  earth, 
or  concrete  called  chunam;  a  wooden 
floor  would  be  more  expensive,  less  dura- 
ble, and  be,  moreover,  a  too  convenient 
harborage  for  insects.  One  hut  Is  in 
process  of  building.  Bamboos,  full  of 
knots,  and  brambles  are  being  reared  to 
form  an  unsubstantial  roof  —  a  frail  de- 
fence against  the  deluges  of  rain,  the  tor- 
nadoes of  wind,  and  other  formidable 
operations  of  tropical  nature.  Women  in 
a  circle,  with  light  wooden  rammers,  are 
laying  down  the  concrete  floor,  and  light- 
ening their  labors  with  the  nasal  strains 
of  some  country  song.  A  white  bullock 
stalks  gravely  round  and  round,  crushing 
mortar  in  a  primitive  press  with  a  pre- 
adamite  cylindrical  roller. 

All  the  huts  are  one-storied,  and  they 
are  as  squalid  and  untenantable  as  the 
shanties  and  cabins  of  the  Irish  poor. 
The  roofs  are  strewn  about  with  baskets, 
damaged  hencoops,  and  cotton  cloths 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  long.  Tufts  of  weed 
and  coarse  grass  and  spiky  brambles  grow 
out  of  every  available  cranny  in  the  thatch 
or  in  the  tiles,  but  there  are  no  lovely 
lichens  or  mosses  as  in  the  Emerald  Isle. 
Here  and  there  a  rude  attempt  to  deco- 
rate these  dirty,  ragged  tenements  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made,  for  grotesque 
figures  in  chalk  and  vermilion  are  daubed 
on  either  side  of  the  doors,  and  in  several 
walls  are  whitewashed,  with  empty  niches 
for  idols  and  gods.  A  few  have  open 
holes,  which  do  double  duty  as  windows 
and  chimneys.  These  apertures  are 
barred  and  closed  in  the  cold  or  rainy 
season  with  boards  or  shutters  of  country 
manufacture.      Glass   is    apparently  un- 
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known  in  the  village,  and  if  it  were  known 
would  probably  be  a  luxury  above  the 
pockets.of  the  villagers;  nor  are  windows 
necessary  in  a  tropical  country,  except 
during  the  monsoon.  Bolsterea  up  with 
sticks  and  stakes,  the  wails,  of  matting, 
mud,  or  stone,  are  so  cracked  and  torn 
that  one  can  see  into  the  lives  of  the  peo- 
ple within,  and  it  is  a  marvel  how  the 
buildings  continue  to  hold  together.  The 
inmatQs  of  each  homestead  herd  in  patri- 
archal fashion,  and  in  a  fashion,  it  may 
also  be  said,  sadly  irreconciUble  with 
health.  Each  dismal,  dirty  abode  con- 
tains, for  furniture,  a  few  stools,  a  native 
bed  or  two,  a  few  brass  vessels,  and  arti- 
cles of  dress  worth  perhaps  ten  to  fifteen 
shillings,  which  do  occasional  duty  as 
carpets.  It  will  be  centuries  yet  before 
the  family  expenses  of  the  Hindu  ryot 
come  up  to  those  of  the  English  landed 
proprietor.  The  sacred  little  shrub  dedi- 
cated to  Vishnu,  sprouts  from  a  blue  and 
white  pot  in  front  of  some  of  these  family 
hives. 

About  fifty  of  these  huts  constitute  the 
village  bazaar,  or  market.  One  general 
dealer's  store  succeeds  that  of  another. 
The  shopkeeper  squats  amid  his  miscella- 
neous  wares,  cross-legged,  like  a  big  grass- 
hopper, on  the  raised  floor.  Baskets  of 
cane  or  bamboo,  containing  onions,  millet, 
peas,  seeds  of  all  sorts,  and  the  simple 
vegetable  food  of  an  Eastern  people,  are 
piled  up  in  rows  behind  him.  Strings  of 
plantains  hang  in  front  of  the  stall,  and  of 
glutinous  sweetmeats,  in  the  form  of 
wheels,  elephants,  elephant-headed  gods, 
and  a  thousand  more  devices,  which,  with 
other  lollipops,  are  consumed  in  large 
quantities  by  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  village.  The  displav  of  fruit  is 
limited  to  watermelons,  jack-fruit,  pumme- 
loes,  and  plantains,  and  in  front  seeds  are 
spread  out  to  dry*  on  gunny-bags.  Unlike 
the  town  dealer,  the  rural  shopkeeper  does 
not  decorate  his  store  with  gold  and  silver 
tissue  paper,  nor  does  he,  even  on  holi- 
days, hang  yellow  flowers  on  his  dirty, 
treacherous  little  scales.  In  a  wooden 
bowl,  or  in  his  loin-cloth,  he  keeps  his 
stores  of  copper  money  —  ill-shaped  pice, 
and  cowries  or  shell  money  —  and  in  some 
secret  cranny  in  the  walls  or  floor  of  his 
hut  he  buries  an  occasional  silver  bit. 
Paper  money  rarely,  if  ever,  finds  its  way 
to  his  till. 

From  the  huts  a  stream  of  animal  life 
finds  its  way  into  the  road.  Skinny  fowls 
peck  here  and  there  in  the  refuse  heaps, 
greedily  gobbling  up  an  unsavory  variety 
of  quaintly  flavored  food,  which  renders 


them  uneatable  to  Europeans.  Cattle 
saunter  out  from  the  unventitated  cow- 
sheds of  matting.  Long-haired,  mangey 
curs,  black  and  white  and  spotted,  yelp 
around  the  miserable  buffaloes  on  their 
way  .to  the  arid  deserts  which  represent 
their  pastures.  Not  a  cat  is  to  be  seeo  in 
the  village,  but  goats  innumerable.  A 
seedy-looking  parrot,  moulting  in  a  tomble- 
down  wooden  cage,  and  a  monkey,  repre> 
sent  the  village  pets.  Hogs  and  pt^s  are 
as  conspicuous  by  their  absence  as  butch- 
ers'  shops.  Little  naked  urchins,  their 
heads  shaved  according  to  the  rules  of 
caste,  and  their  eyes  blackened  with  kohl, 
wearing  charms  round  neck  and  Ioids, 
scamper  after  their  mothers,  or  hug  tbeos 
as  they  straddle  across  their  hips  like 
little  black  apes.  Cakes  of  cowduog, 
used  for  fuel,  are  drying  in  the  sonligbt 
by  the  roadside,  or  against  the  walls,  ft 
is  one  of  the  chief  occupations  of  the  In- 
dian villager's  wife  to  make  the  covdaog 
into  cakes,  and  she  may  be  seen  at  every 
hour  of  the  day  gathering  the  precious 
ordure  for  the  family  hearth  into  wicker- 
work  baskets. 

The  male  population  are  but  scantily 
clothed.  Round  the  loins  they  wear  a 
cloth,  which  leaves  their  thin  legs  bare« 
Each  man  wears  the  turban,  a  dirty  sheet 
coihed  negligently  round  the  head.  The 
prevalent  taste  appears  to  incline  to  white, 
but  red  and  blue  turbans  are  also  seen. 
Rough  sandals,  or  shoes  studded  with 
brass-headed  nails,  and  turned  up  at  the 
toes,  protect  the  black  feet  from  the  bak- 
ing heat  of  the  earth.  Few  foreheads  are 
marked  with  the  caste-mark,  but  some  of 
the  cultivators  wear  dirty  little  BrahmiDi- 
cal  threads,  and  charms  are  tied  round 
most  necks.  When  on  a  journey  thej 
carry  rough  country  blankets,  or  cumbiies, 
striped  in  black  and  white,  which,  when 
worn  over  the  head  and  body,  protect 
them  from  the  chill  dews  of  night.  For 
self-defence  some  of  them  use  stout  sticks, 
which  they  are  very  expert  in  wielding 
like  quarter  staves;  but  one  never  sees 
here  the  queer  old  swords  and  cntlasses 
that  the  peasantry  carry  in  some  parts  of 
Hindoos  tan. 

The  females  drape  themselves  in  a  very 
graceful  manner  in  one  long  cotton  clothe 
with  decorated  borders,  which,  after  being 
wound  round  the  loins,  so  as  to  leave  the 
legs  uncovered  half  way  up  to  the  thigh, 
is  thrown  over  the  back  and  head,  and 
brought  down  over  the  face  as  a  sort  of 
veil.  A  short-sleeved  bodice  falliujc  to 
the  waist  is  worn  under  this  cloth.  Ban* 
gles  of  glass  and  shell  glitter  on  the  bare 
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arms,  and  a  few  girls  wear  rings  in  their 
DOses  and  on  their  toes.  These  orna- 
ments are  of  the  commonest  material  — 
glass,  brass,  or  tinsel  paper  ^  and  their 
clothes  are  purchased  from  the  itinerant 
Mohammedan  hawkers,  who  carry  their 
whole  stock  in  trade,  of  cotton  prints  and 
gaudy  chintzes  and  handkerchiefs,  under 
their  arms.  The  hair  of  both  women  and 
girls  is  worn  in  the  same  fashion,  parted 
in  the  centre  and  tied  at  the  nape  of^the 
oeck  in  a  neat  little  plait.  Cocoanut  oil 
is  plentifully  applied  to  keep  the  dark 
tresses  glossy  and  smooth,  and  on  holi- 
days a  wreath  of  yellow  flowers,  or  a  brass 
ornament  is  added.  The  village  tank  is 
the  great  gossi ping-place;  but  their  hours 
for  unrestrained  gossip  are  not  many. 
To  their  lot  fall  all  the  domestic  duties, 
and  throughout  the  day  they  are  to  be 
seen  winnowing  corn,  grinding  grain, 
busking  rice  with  pestle  and  mortar,  or 
turning  the  handmill.  They  appear  to  be 
excessively  fond  of  their  children,  and  are 
certainly  models  of  industry.  Domestic 
drudges,  beasts  of  burden,  agricultural 
laborers,  exposed  to  all  the  inclemency  of 
the  seasons,  none  of  them  have  any  pre- 
tensions to  beauty.  They  are  an  ugly, 
but  gentle  race.  Their  carriage,  however, 
is  perfect,  and  they  stride  along  straight 
as  arrows  —  a  habit  no  doubt  due  to  the 
constant  balancing  of  burdens  on  the  head. 
The  amusements  of  the  village  are  sim- 
ple. The  favorite  game  of  the  boys  is  a 
kind  of  prisoner's  base.  Birds'  nesting 
enters  not  into  their  pastimes,  nor  have 
the  mysteries  of  cricket  yet  penetrated 
into  this  district.  The  men  lounge  on 
their  verandahs,  smoking  the  family  hub- 
ble-bubble filled  with  bhang  prepared  from 
the  stalks  and  leaves  of  the  hemp  plant, 
or  indulging  in  desultory  conversation  as 
soporific  as  the  social  atmosphere  of  the 
Neapolitan  lazzarone.  The  village  public 
house  —  a  squalid  structure  with  a  corru- 
gated iron  roof,  a  table  laden  with  country 
liquors,  and  a  dirty  little  flag  by  way  of 
signboard  —  offers  its  solace  to  a  few 
convivial  spirits*  In  the  main  road,  per- 
haps, a  juggler  is  showing  o£E  the  tricks 
of  his  monkeys  and  cobras  to  a  crowd 
squatting  before  him  in  the  shape  of  a 
half  moon.  He  beats  on  a  small  drum 
with  his  fingers,  or  blows  through  a  little 
pipe  of  reeds,  till  be  has  got  his  audi- 
ence together,  and  then  proceeds  to  make 
mango  trees  grow,  to  spit  fire,  or  having 
hidden  a  boy  in  a  basket,  rams  his  old 
antiquated  scimitar  through  the  wicker- 
work,  to  the  intense  delight  of  the  over- 
grown   children    jabbering   round    him. 
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Naked  urchins  make  mud  patties  in  tfie 
thoroughfares ;  boys  try  to  float  their  tiny 
paper  kites  in  the  hot,  motionless  air ;  girls 
swing  little  babies  to  sleep ;  wiv^s  fan  their 
slumbering  lords.  The  noise  of  tom-toms 
and  cattle-bells  never  ceases.  All,  young 
and  old,  male  and  female,  chew  pan  as  a 
sailor  chews  his  quid ;  the  said  pan  hav- 
ing the  reputation  of  an  astringent  and  a 
great  strengthener  of  the  gums,  but  most 
certainly  discoloring  the  teeth  very  sadly. 

A  dreary  sing-song  proclaims  the  where- 
abouts of  the  village  school.  Outside,  in 
the  elevated  courtyard,  the  scholars  are 
learning  their  lessons,  scrawling  on  the 
dust,  on  palm-leaves,  or  on  broken  pieces 
of  slate,  or  in  line  repeating  their  tasks. 
The  dominie,  a  Brahmin,  naked  to  the 
waist,  a  little  black  tuft  of  hair  bobbing 
on  his  shaven  crown,  walks  up  and  down 
inspecting  his  pupils  as  they  whine  out 
arithmetical  puzzles.  The  primers  are  all 
in  the  vernacular,  for  English  is  not 
taught  here;  and  as  female  education  is 
still  an  unfelt  want  in  the  village,  women 
grow,  live,  and  die  here  in  Cimmerian 
ignorance.  The  master  is  paid  by  small 
gratuities  of  coarse  grain,  oil,  or  cloth. 

The  village  boasts  of  only  one  small 
temple.  Peeping  in  at  the  dusky  door 
one  sees  behind  an  iron  grating  a  tiny 
clay  god,  with  the  head  of  an  elephant  and 
two  pairs  of  arms.  This  is  the  god  Ga- 
nesh.  His  tiara  is  of  tinsel  paper,  and  a 
little  doll's  frock  of  crimson  silk  hangs 
over  his  protuberant  belly  —  an  even  more 
contemptibly  little  image  than  the  waxen 
bambino  of  poor  Italian  hamlets.  Chap- 
lets  of  yellow  jasmine  and  other  flowers, 
and  small  offerings  of  rice,  are  decaying  in 
front  of  the  shrine.  Outside,  a  kind  of 
obelisk,  studded  with  rows  of  nails,  serves 
to  support  colored  glasses,  which  are  filled 
with  cocoanut  oil  on  holidays,  and  over 
this  spread  the  branches  of  a  mango-tree, 
planted  by  some  superstitious  villager 
with  a  view  to  a  comfortable  berth  in  the 
next  world. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  village  tiny 
shrines  of  mortar  and  brick,  in  shape  not 
unlike  a  dog's  kennel,  line  either  side  of 
the  way,  each  containing  a  rude  stone, 
carved  with  the  image  of  a  god  or  god- 
dess, and  painted  a  bright  red.  At  the 
lower  end,  numerous  little  white  figures  of 
elephants  are  arranged  on  an  earthen 
platform.  These  are  objects  of  worship 
to  the  rural  population ;  but  what  is  not 
an  object  of  worship  to  them  ?  Evidently 
the  trees  are,  for  several  of  the  banyans 
are  gay  with  streamers  of  colored  rag. 
Jungle  spirits,  river  spirits,  cannibal  spir- 
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its,  ghosts,  and  goblins  —  all  have  a  place 
in  their  creed.  They  believe  in  witch- 
craft, magic,  astrology,  and  the  exorcism 
of  devils  from  the  bodies  of  possessed 
persons.  A  blight  is  brought  about  by  the 
killing  of  cows,  or  the  eating  of  beef ;  and 
the  irremediable  sterility  of  the  soil  is  still 
ascribed  to  the  operations  of  the  officers 
of  the  survey  some  threescore  years  ago. 

The  lean,  slouching,  ungainly  village 
bullocks  must  be  first  cousins  to  Pharaoh's 
lean  kine.  Dull-eyed,  feeble,  compact  only 
of  skin  and  bone,  brutally  treated,  they 
look,  and  surely  must  be,  the  very  embodi- 
ment of  animal  misery.  Superstition, 
which  forbids  their  slaughter,  makes  no 
provision  for  kind  treatment,  and  the  peas- 
antry maintain  that  it  is  cheaper  to  work 
them  to  death  than  to  buy  new  bullocks 
in  order  to  tend  the  old  more  carefully. 
Their  beef  is  naturally  quite  tasteless. 
From  the  jungles  these  poor  brutes  pro- 
cure just  enough  food  to  keep  themselves 
alive.  What  a  contrast  they  form  to  the 
fine  lazy  Brahminical  bull  with  its  large 
meek  eyes,  soft  dove-colored  skin,  and 
lustv  bump  on  the  back ;  or  to  the  prize 
cattle  now  and  again  paraded  at  local  ex- 
hibitions! 

Buffaloes  are  kept  for  milk  and  for 
ploughing  the  marshy  lands.  The  sheep 
are  as  hairy  as  the  goats.  The  ponies  are 
hardy,  active,  and  vicious;  and  as  often 
as  not  ridden  bare-backed.  The  commu- 
nity also  possesses  a  small  breed  of  little 
donkeys  —  animals  which  a  London  cos- 
termonger  would  spurn,  and  gifted  with  a 
dislocating  roughness  of  action  which  no 
language  can  describe  to  such  as  have 
never  felt  it. 

No  railway  comes  near  the  place,  but 
there  is  a  constant  stream  of  road  traffic. 
Bullock  cart  after  bullock  cart  goes  by 
both  day  and  night,  each  lumbering  shape- 
less vehicle  drawn  by  two  oxen,  for  cart 
horses  may  be  said  to  have  no  existence 
in  India.  These  carts  are  sometimes 
covered  in  with  a  sort  of  hood  of  matting, 
and  under  this  improvised  shelter  re- 
poses the  carter's  wife  and  his  children, 
a  little  knot  of  black  faces  and  black 
arms.  For  the  sake  of  society,  and  by 
way  of  mutual  protection,  the  carters 
travel  in  bands  averaging  from  a  dozen  to 
twenty,  halting  at  nightfall  and  forming  a 
regular  encampment  by  the  roadside.  The 
draught  bullocks  are  white  or  dun  in  color, 
with  large  dewlaps  and  big  humps.  Some* 
times  they  are  made  gay  with  rude  neck- 
laces and  tassels  of  scarlet  wool,  and 
nearly  all  are  decorated  with  brass  bobs 
and  bells.    If  they  happen  to  be  docile 


Jehu  speaks  to  them  in  the  most  endearing 
terms ;  but  shouln  they  prove  intractable 
he  indulges  in  a  flood  of  vituperation  in 
which  his  native  tongue  is  peculiarly*  rich. 
Every  ungreased  wheel  seems  to  have  its 
own  peculiar  squeak,  and  the  poor  beasts 
sway  from  side  to  side  as  they  strive  to 
make  the  hard  yoke  easier  to  their  necks. 

The  agricultural  implements  might 
throw  light  on  the  primitive  agriculture 
of  the  Aryans.  The  small  native  plough 
is  carried  afield  by  the  peasant  on  bis 
shoulders,  and  he  uses  the  trees  to  store 
up  hay  in  untidy  ricks.  Irrigation  by  wa- 
tercourse or  well  is  unknown,  and  the  vil- 
lagers depend  solely  on  the  rainfall  for  the 
fertility  of  their  fields.  The  lever  and 
bucket  so  familiar  to  travellers  in  Egjrpt, 
the  revolving  water-wheel  in  shape  hke 
the  paddles  of  a  steamboat  or  the  tread- 
mill, are  never  seen,  nor  bullocks  lifting 
water  in  leathern  skins.  The  fields,  irreg* 
ular  and  capricious  in  shape,  of  black  or 
deep  brown  earth,  are  sown  with  barley, 
jowaree,  millet,  and  ragi.  The  cocoaont- 
trees  yield  oil,  their  husks  make  service* 
Able  ropes,  their  leaves  are  used  as 
thatch,  the  wood  serves  for  rafters  of  a 
small  span,  and  the  juice  yields  toddy. 
Bulks  or  raised  ridges,  irregular  and  bard 
as  iron,  divide  field  from  field,  and  paths 
seldom  traversable  by  wheels  lead  to  and 
from  the  village  to  the  irreclaimable  jun- 
gle. The  highroad  is  the  only  metalled 
road  in  the  district,  and  nowhere  could 
one  find  a  market  or  ornamental  garden. 
Platforms  raised  in  the  centre  of  the  fiekls 
are  used  as  observatories,  from  whence 
cultivators  armed  with  slings  scare  oflF  the 
birds  from  the  ripening  grains. 

The  chief  village  functionary  is  proba- 
bly the  schoolmaster,  who  to  his  peda- 
gogic duties  adds  those  of  priest  and  phy- 
sician. After  him  comes  the  paUl  or 
headman,  the  mouthpiece  and  representa- 
tive of  the  hereditary  cultivators,  of  the 
tenants  at  will,  and  of  the  tenants  by  occu- 
pancy. To  his  kulkarni  or  clerk  is  com* 
mitted  the  drawing  up  of  the  village  deeds 
—  documents  written  on  execrable  paper^ 
commencing  with  the  name  of  the  god- 
dess  of  wealth,  and  terminating  with  the 
bangle  marks,  or  other  pictorial  attesta- 
tions of  the  illiterate  villagers.  He  keeps 
the  rural  rent  roll,  the  accounts  of  every 
estate,  a  classification  of  the  dtfiFereat 
soils,  and  of  the  rights  and  interest  in 
them  of  the  peasants  —  a  record  which 
effectually  checks  promiscuous  squatting. 
The  village  smith,  seated  before  his  shan- 
ty, his  primitive  bellows  by  bis  side,  bam* 
mers  away  at  bands  of  iron  imported  with 
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piece  goods.  Justice  is  administered  by 
the  village  panchayat  or  counsel,  and  its 
decrees  are  enforced  by  expulsion  from 
caste.  The  marwarree^  or  native  money- 
lender, officiates  as  the  villa^re  capitalist. 
This  worthy  crouches  on  the  floor  of  his 
hut  like  a  beast  of  prey  with  the  face  of  a 
hawk ;  and  once  in  his  debt,  lucky  is  the 
cultivator  who  can  ever  call  himself  again 
a  free  man.  To  them  he  makes  advances 
on  grain  which  are  often  repaid  in  kind  on 
the  threshing-floor  of  the  village.  He  has 
his  wife  here,  a  buxom  dame,  who  struts 
about  in  her  petticoats  of  amber  and  crim- 
son like  a  peacock  —  the  only  woman  in 
the  village  who  veils  her  face  whenever 
she  goes  abroad,  and  gifted  with  a  tongue 
shrill  enough  to  make  itself  beard  from 
one  end  of  the  village  to  the  other.  The 
barber  is  the  wag  of  the  community,  his 
wife  its  midwife ;  and  the  schoolmaster 
casts  horoscopes  and  tells  fortunes. 

At  noon  the  village  enjoys  a  siesta,  and 
at  night  during  the  sultry  season  the  ma- 
jority of  the  villagers  sleep  outside  their 
huts  on  each  side  of  the  road,  on  the  na- 
tive bed,  or  charpoy^  a  web  of  netting 
stretched  on  four  short  legs.  Dogs  mount 
guard  over  the  cattle,  and  here  and  there 
figures  clothed  in  white  glide  noiselessly 
by  like  sheeted  ghosts.  Through  the  in- 
terstices of  each  hut  glimmers  a  tiny  light. 
The  cricket  chants  in  the  grass,  and  may- 
be a  panther,  or  even  a  tiger,  slinks  down 
to  drink  at  the  tank,  and  carry  off,  if  luck 
favor  him.  some  unfortunate  cow.  Jackals 
are  prowling  up  and  down  for  stray  fowls, 
and  overhead  the  owls  and  flying  foxes 
hooting  in  the  trees.  Meanwhile  the  ris- 
ing moon  is  touching  rock  and  valley  with 
inexpressible  tenderness,  and  the  mystic 
voice  of  nature  begins  to  whisper  of  things 
unseen. 
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The  dinner,  it  need  scarcely  be  said, 
was  a  strange  one.  Except  in  Constance, 
who  was  perfectly  cool,  and  Claude,  who 
was  more  concerned  about  a  possible 
draught  from  a  window  than  anything 
else,  there  was  much  agitation  in  the  rest 
of  the  party.  Lady  Markham  was  ner- 
vously cordial,  anxious  to  talk  and  to 
make  everything  "go"  —  which,  indeed, 
she  would  have  done  far  more  effectually 
had  she  been  able  to  retain  her  usual  cheer- 
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ful  and  benign  composure.  But  there  are 
some  things  which  are  scarcely  possible 
even  to  the  most  accomplished  woman  of 
the  world.  How  to  place  the  guests,  even, 
had  been  a  trouble  to  her,  almost  too  great 
to  be  faced.  To  place  her  husband  by 
her  side  was  more  than  she  could  bear, 
and  where  else  could  it  be  appropriate  to 
place  him,  unless  opposite  to  her,  where 
the  master  of  the  house  should  sit  ?  The 
diflSculty  was  solved  loosely  by  placing 
Constance  there,  and  her  father  beside 
her.  He  sat  between  his  daughters; 
while  Ramsay  and  Sir  Thomas  were  on 
either  side  of  his  wife.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  impossible  that  the 
conversation  could  be  other  than  formal, 
with  outbursts  of  somewhat  conventional 
vivacity  from  Sir  Thomas,  supported  by 
anxious  responses  from  Lady  Markham. 
Frances  took  refuge  in  saying  nothing  at 
all.  And  Waring  sat  like  a  ghost,  with  a 
smile  on  his  face,  in  which  there  was  a 
sort  of  pathetic  humor,  dashed  with  some- 
thing that  was  half  derision.  To  be  sit- 
ting there  at  all  was  wonderful  indeed, 
and  to  be  listening  to  the  small  talk  of  a 
London  dinner  table,  with  all  its  little  dis- 
cussions, its  talk  of  plays  and  pictures 
and  people,  its  scraps  of  political  life  be- 
hind the  scenes,  its  esoteric  revelations 
on  all  subjects,  was  more  wonderful  still. 
He  had  half  forgotten  it,  and  to  come 
thus  at  a  single  step  into  the  midst  of 
it  all,  and  hear  this  babble  floating  on 
the  air  which  was  charged  with  so  many 
tragic  elements,  was  more  wonderful  still. 
To  think  that  they  should  all  be  look- 
ing at  each  other  across  the  flowers  and 
the  crystal,  and  knowing  what  questions 
were  to  be  solved  between  them,  yet  talk- 
ing and  expecting  others  to  talk  of  the 
new  tenor  and  the  last  scandal !  It 
seemed  to  the  stranger  out  of  the  wilds, 
who  had  been  banished  from  society  so 
long,  that  it  was  a  thing  incredible,  when 
he  was  thus  thrown  into  it  again.  There 
were  allusions  to  many  things  which  he 
did  not  understand.  There  was  some- 
thing,  for  instance,  about  Nelly  Winter- 
bourn  which  called  forth  a  startling  re- 
sponse from  Lady  Markham.  "You  must 
not,"  she  said,  "say  anything  about  poor 
Nelly  in  this  house.  From  my  heart,  I 
am  sorry  and  grieved  for  her;  but  in  the 
circumstances,  what  can  any  one  do? 
The  least  said,  the  better,  especially 
here.'*  The  pause  after  this  was  minute 
but  marked,  and  Wanng  asked  Con- 
stance :  "  Who  is  Nelly  Winterbourn  ?  " 

"  She  is  a  young  widow,  papa.     It  was 
thought  her  husband  bad  left  her  a  large 
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fortune ;  but  he  has  left  it  to  her  on 
the  coadition  that  she  should  not  marry 
again." 

*'  Is  that  why  she  is  oot  to  be  spoken  of 
in  this  house?"  said  Waring,  growing 
red.  This  explanation  had  been  asked 
and  given  in  an  undertone.  He  thought 
it  referred  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
his  own  marriage  had  taken  place  ^  Lady 
Markham  being  a  young  widow  with  a 
large  jointure;  and  that  this  was  the  rea- 
son why  the  other  was  not  to  be  men- 
tioned; and  it  gave  him  a  hot  sense  of 
offence,  restrained  by  the  politeness  which 
is  exercised  in  society,  but  not  always 
when  the  offenders  are  one's  wife  and 
children.  It  turned  the  tide  of  softened 
thoughts  back  upon  his  heart,  and  in- 
creased to  fierceness  the  derision  with 
which  he  listened  to  all  the  trifles  that 
floated  uppermost.  When  the  ladies  left 
the  room,  he  did  not  meet  the  questioning, 
almost  timid  look  that  Lady  Markham 
threw  upon  him.  He  saw  it,  indeed,  but 
he  would  not  respond  to  it.  That  allusion 
bad  spoiled  all  the  rest. 

In  the  little  interval  after  dinner,  Claude 
Ramsay  did  his  best  to  make  himself 
agreeable.  *^l  am  very  glad  to  see  you 
back,  sir,"  he  said.  "  I  told  Lady  Mark- 
ham it  was  the  right  thing.  When  a  girl 
has  a  father,  it*s  always  odd  that  he 
shouldn't  appear." 

**  Oh,  you  told  Lady  Markham  that  it 
was  —  the  right  thing  ?" 

'*A  coincidence,  wasn't  it?  when  you 
were  on  your  way,"  said  Claude,  perceiv- 
ing the  mistake  he  had  made.  "You 
know,  sir,"  he  added  with  a  little  hesita- 
tion, *'  that  it  has  all  been  made  up  for  a 
long  time  between  Constance  and  me.*' 

**  Yes  ?  What  has  all  been  made  up  ? 
I  understand  that  my  daughter  came  out 
to  me  to " 

"  Oh  I  "  said  Claude,  interrupting  hur- 
riedly, "  it  is  M/i/  that  has  all  been  made 
up.  Constance  has  been  verv  nice  about 
it,"  he  continued.  **  She  has  been  making 
a  study  of  the  Riviera,  and  collecting  all 
sorts  of  rensei^nemeuts ;  for  in  roost  cases, 
it  is  necessary  for  me  to  winter  abroad." 

**  That  was  what  she  was  doing  there  — 
her  object,  I  suppose?  "  said  Waring  with 
a  grim  smile. 

"Besides  the  pleasure  of  visiting  you, 
sir,"  said  Claude,  with  what  he  felt  to  be 
great  tact.  "  She  seems  to  have  done  a 
great  deal  of  exploring,  and  she  tells  me 
she  has  found  just  the  right  site  for  the 
villa  —  and  all  the  renseignements^^  he 
added.  **  To  have  been  on  the  spot,  and 
studied  the  aspect,  and  how  the  winds 


blow,  is  such  a  great  thing;  and  to  be 
near  your  place  too,"  he  said  politely,  by 
an  after  thought. 

"  Which  I  hope  is  to  be  your  place  no 
more,  Waring,"  said  Sir  Thomas.  "  Your 
own  place  is  very  empty,  and  craving  for 
you  all  the  time." 

'*  It  is  too  fine  a  question  to  say  what  is 
my  own  place,"  he  said  with  that  pale  in- 
dignant smile.  **  Things  are  seldom  made 
any  clearer  by  an  absence  of  a  dozen 
years." 

"  A  great  deal  clearer  —  the  mists  blow 
away,  and  the  hot  fumes.  Come,  Waring, 
say  you  are  glad  you  have  come  home." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Claude,  "  you  find  it 
really  too  hot  for  summer  on  that  coast. 
What  would  you  say  was  the  end  of  the 
season?  May?  Just  when  London  be- 
gins to  be  possible,  and  most  people  have 
come  to  town." 

**  Is  not  that  one  of  the  renseignemtnts 
Constance  has  given  you  ?  "  Waring  asked 
with  a  short  laugh ;  but  he  made  no  reply 
to  the  other  questions.  And  then  there 
was  a  little  of  the  inevitable  politics  be- 
fore the  gentlemen  went  upstairs.  Lady 
Markham  had  been  threatened  with  what 
in  France  is  called  an  attaque  des  ner/s^ 
when  she  reached  the  shelter  of  the  draw- 
ing-room. She  was  a  little  hysterical, 
hardly  able  to  get  the  better  of  the  sob- 
bing which  assailed  her.  Constance  stood 
apart,  and  looked  on  with  a  little  surprise. 
"You  know,  mamma,"  she  said  refleo 
tively,  "  an  effort  is  the  only  thing.  With 
an  effort  you  can  stop  it." 

Frances  was  differently  affected  by  this 
emotion.  She,  who  had  never  learned  to 
be  familiar,  stole  behind  her  mother's 
chair  and  made  her  brea«t  a  ptilow  for 
Lady  Markham's  head,  a  breast  in  which 
the  heart  was  beating  now  high,  now  low, 
with  excitement  and  despondency.  She 
did  not  say  anything;  but  there  is  some- 
times comfort  in  a  touch.  It  helped  Lady 
Markham  to  subdue  the  unwonted  spasm. 
She  held  close  for  a  moment  the  arms 
which  were 'Over  her  shoulders,  and  she 
replied  to  Constance :  **  Yes,  that  is  trne. 
I  am  ashamed  of  myeslf.  I  ought  to 
know  better  —  at  my  age." 

"  1 1  has  gone  off  on  the  whole  very  well,** 
Constance  said.  And  then  she  retired  to 
a  sofa  and  took  up  a  book. 

Lady  Markham  held  Frances's  baf»ds 
in  hers  for  a  moment  or  two  longer,  then 
drew  her  towards  her  and  kissed  her,  still 
without  a  word.  They  had  drawn  nearer 
to  each  other  in  that  silent  encounter  than 
in  all  that  had  passed  before.  Lady 
Markham's  heart  was  full  of  many  coai- 
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motioas;  the  past  was  rising  up  around 
her  with  all  its  agitating  recollections. 
She  looked  back,  and  saw,  oh,  so  clearly 
in  that  pale  light  which  can  never  alter, 
the  scenes  that  ought  never  to  have  been, 
the  words  that  ought  never  to  have  been 
said,  the  faults,  the  mistakes  —  those 
things  which  were  fixed  there  forever, 
not  to  be  forgotten.  Could  they  ever  be 
forgotten  ?  Could  any  postscript  be  put 
to  the  finished  story  ?  Or  was  this  strange 
meeting  —  unsought,  scarcely  desired  on 
either  side,  into  which  the  separated  two, 
who  ought  to  have  been  one,  seemed  to 
have  been  driven  without  any  will  of  their 
own  —  was  it  to  be  mere  useless  additional 
pain,  and  no  more? 

The  ladies  were  all  very  peacefully  em- 
ployed when  the  gentlemen  came  up-stairs. 
Lady  Markham  turned  round  as  usual 
from  her  writing-table  to  receive  them 
with  a  smile.  Constance  laid  down  her 
book.  Frances,  from  her  usual  dim  cor- 
ner, lifted  up  her  eyes  to  watch  them  as 
they  came  in.  They  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  for  a  minute,  and  talked  to 
each  other  according  to  the  embarrassed 
usage  of  Englishmen,  and  then  they  dis- 
tributed themselves.  Sir  Thomas  fell  to 
Frances's  share.  He  turned  to  her  ea- 
gerly, and  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it 
warmly.  **  We  have  done  it,"  he  said  in 
an  excited  whisper.  **  So  far,  all  is  victo- 
rious ;  but  still  there  is  a  great  deal  more 
to  do." 

"  I  think  it  is  Constance  that  has  done 
it,'*  Frances  said. 

*'  She  has  worked  for  us  —  without 
meaning  it  —  no  doubt;  but  I  am  not 
going  to  give  up  the  credit  to  Constance; 
and  there  is  still  a  great  deal  to  do.  You 
must  not  lay  down  your  arms,  my  dear. 
You  and  I,  we  have  the  ball  at  our  feet, 
but  there  is  a  great  deal  still  to  do.*' 

Frances  made  no  reply.  The  corner 
which  she  had  chosen  for  herself  was 
almost  concealed  behind  a  screen  which 
parted  the  room  in  two.  The  other  group 
made  a  picture  far  enough  withdrawn  to 
gain  perspective.  Waring  stood  near  his 
wife,  who  from  time  to  time  gave  him  a 
look,  half  watchful,  half  wistful,  and  some- 
times made  a  remark,  to  which  he  gave  a 
brief  reply.  His  attitude  and  hers  told  a 
story ;  but  it  was  a  confused  and  uncertain 
one,  of  which  the  end  was  all  darkness. 
They  were  together,  but  fortuitously,  with- 
out any  will  of  their  own;  and  betwen 
them  was  a  gulf  fixed.  Which  would 
cross  it,  or  was  it  posssible  that  it  ever 
could  be  crossed  at  all  ?  The  room  was 
very  silent,  for  the  conversation  was  not 


lively  between  Constance  and  Claude  on 
the  sofa;  and  Sir  Thomas  was  silent, 
watching  too.  All  was  so  qui^t,  indeed, 
that  every  sound  was  audible  without ;  but 
there  was  no  expectation  of  any  interrup- 
tion, nobody  looked  for  anything,  there 
was  a  perfect  indifference  to  outside 
sounds.  So  much  so,  that  for  a  moment 
the  ladies  were  scarcely  startled  by  the 
familiar  noise,  so  constantly  heard,  of 
Markham's  hansom  drawing  up  at  the 
door.  It  could  not  be  Markham;  he  was 
out  of  the  way,  disposed  of  till  next  morn- 
ing. But  Lady  Markham,  with  that  pre- 
sentiment which  springs  up  most  strongly 
when  every  avenue  by  which  harm  can 
come  seems  stopped,  started,  then  rose 
to  her  feet  with  alarm.  *Mt  can't  surely 
be  —  Oh,  what  has  brought  him  here  1  ' 
she  cried,  and  looked  at  Claude,  to  bid 
him,  with  her  eyes,  rush  to  meet  him,  stop 
him,  keep  him  from  coming  in.  But 
Claude  did  not  understand  her  eyes. 

As  for  Waring,  seeing  that  something 
had  gone  wrong  in  the  programme,  but 
not  guessing  what  it  was,  he  accepted  her 
movement  as  a  dismissal,  and  quietly 
joined  his  daughter  and  his  friend  behind 
the  screen.  The  two  men  got  behind  it 
altogether,  showing  only  where  their  heads 
passed  its  line;  out  the  light  wasi  not 
bright  in  that  corner,  and  the  new-comer 
was  full  of  his  own  affairs.  For  it  was 
Markham,  who  came  in  rapidly,  stopped 
by  no  wise  agent,  or  suggestion  of  expe- 
diency. He  came  into  the  room  dressed 
in  light  morning  clothes,  greenish,  gray- 
ish, yellowish,  like  the  color  of  his  sandy 
hair  and  complexion.  He  came  in  with 
his  face  puckered  up  and  twitching,  as  it 
did  when  he  was  excited.  His  mother, 
Constance,  Claude,  sunk  in  the  corner  of 
the  sofa,  were  all  he  saw ;  and  he  took  no 
notice  of  Claude.  He  crossed  that  little 
opening  amid  the  fashionably  crowded 
furniture,  and  went  and  placed  himself  in 
front  of  the  fireplace,  which  was  full  at 
this  season  of  flowers,  not  of  fire.  From 
that  point  of  vantage  he  greeted  them 
with  his  usual  laugh,  but  broken  and  em- 
barrassed. •♦  Well,  mother  —  well.  Con  ; 
you  thought  you  were  clear  of  me  for 
to-night." 

**  I  did  not  expect  you,  Markham.  Is 
anything  ^  has  anything        ■  " 

"  Gone  wrong  ?  **  he  said.  **  No  —  I 
don't  know  tiiat  anything  has  gone  wrong. 
That  depends  on  how  you  look  at  it.  I've 
been  in  the  country  all  day." 

**  Yes,  Markham ;  so  I  know.** 

**  But  not  where  I  was  going,"  he  said. 
His  laugh  broke  out  again,  quite  irrele* 
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vaat  and  inappropriate.  I've  seen  Nelly,'* 
he  said. 

"Markham!"  bis  mother  cried,  with  a 
tone  of  wonder,  disapproval,  indignation, 
such  as  had  never  been  heard  in  her  voice 
before,  through  all  that  had  been  said 
and  understood  concerning  Markham  and 
Nelly  Winterbourn.  She  had  sunk  into 
her  chair,  but  now  rose  again  in  distress 
and  anxiety.  "Oh,''  she  cried,  "how 
could  you?  how  could  you?  I  thought 
you  had  some  true  feeling.  O  Markham, 
how  unworthy  of  you  now  to  vex  and  com- 
promise that  poor  girl  I " 

He  made  no  answer  for  a  moment,  but 
moistened  his  lips,  with  a  sound  that 
seemed  like  a  ghost  of  the  habitual 
chuckle.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  know  you 
made  it  all  up  that  the  chapter  was  closed 
now ;  but  I  never  said  so,  mother.  Nelly's 
where  she  was  before,  when  we  hadn't  the 
courage  to  do  anything.  Only  worse; 
shamed  and  put  in  bondage  by  that  miser* 
able  beggar's  will.  And  you  all  took  it 
for  granted  that  there  was  an  end  between 
her  and  me.  I  was  waiting  to  marry  her 
when  she  was  free  and  rich,  you  all 
thought ;  but  I  wasn't  bound,  to  be  sure, 
nor  the  sort  of  man  to  think  of  it  twice 
when  I  knew  she  would  be  poor." 

"Markham !  no  one  ever  said,  nobody 
thought " 

"  Oh,  I  know  very  well  what  people 
thought  —  and  said  too,  for  that  matter," 
said  Markham.  "  I  hope  a  fellow  like  me 
knows  society  well  enough  for  that.  A 
pair  of  old  stagers  like  Nelly  and  me,  of 
course  we  knew  what  everybody  said. 
Weil,  mammy,  you're  mistaken  this  time, 
that's  all.  There's  nothing  to  be  taken 
for  granted  in  this  world.  Nelly's  game, 
and  so  am  I.  As  soon  as  it's  what  you 
call  decent,  and  the  crape  business  done 
with  —  for  she  has  always  done  her  duty 
by  him,  the  fellow,  as  everybody  knows 
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"  Markham ! "  bis  mother  cried  almost 
with  a  shriek-:-"  why,  it  is  ruin,  destruc- 
tion. I  must  speak  to  Nelly — ruin  both 
to  her  and  you." 

He  laughed.  "  Or  else  the  t'other  thing 
—  salvation,  you  know.  Anyhow,  Nelly's 
game  for  it,  and  so  am  I." 

There  suddenly  glided  into  the  light  at 
this  moment  a  little  figure,  white,  rapid, 
noiseless,  and  caught  Markham's  arm  in 
both  hers.  "  O  Markham !  O  Markham  ! " 
cried  Frances,  "  I  am  so  glad  1  I  never 
believed  it ;  1  always  knew  it.  I  am  so 
glad ! "  and  began  to  cry,  clinging  to  bis 
arm. 

Markham's      puckered      countenance 


twitched  and  puckered  more  and  more. 
His  chuckle  sounded  over  her  half  like  a 
sob.  "  Look  here,"  be  said.  "  Here's  the 
little  one  approves.  She's  the  one  to 
judge,  the  sort  of  still  small  voice  —  eh, 
mother?  Come;  I've  got  far  better  than 
I  deserve;  I've  got  little  Fan  on  my 
side." 

Lady  Markham  wrung  her  hands  with 
an  impatience  which  partly  arose  from  her 
own  better  instincts.  The  words  which 
she  wanted  would  not  come  to  her  lips. 
"The  child,  what  can  she  know!"  she 
cried,  and  could  say  no  more. 

"  Stand  by  me,  little  Fan,"  said  Mark- 
ham, holding  his  little  sister  close  to  biro. 
"  Mother,  it's  not  a  small  thing  that  coali^ 
part  you  and  me;  that  is  what  I  feel, 
nothing  else.  For  the  rest,  we'll  take  the 
Priory,  Nelly  and  I,  and  be  very  jolly 
upon  nothing.  Mother,  you  didn*t  think 
in  your  heart  that  YOUR  son  was  a  base 
little  beggar,  no  better  than  Winter- 
bourn  ?  " 

Lady  Markham  made  no  reply.  She 
sank  down  in  her  chair  and  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands.  In  the  climax  of  so 
many  emotions,  she  was  overwhelmed. 
She  could  not  stand  up  against  Markham ; 
in  her  husband's  presence,  with  every- 
thing hanging  in  the  balance,  she  could 
say  nothing.  The  worldly  wisdom  she 
had  learned  melted  away  from  her.  Her 
heart  was  stirred  to  its  depths,  and  the 
conventional  bonds  restrained  it  no  more. 
A  kind  of  sweet  bitterness  —  a  sense  of 
desertion,  yet  hope  —  of  secret  approval, 
yet  opposition,  disabled  her  altogether. 
One  or  two  convulsive  sobs  shook  her 
frame.  She  was  able  to  say  nothing,  noth- 
ing, and  was  silent,  covering  her  face  with 
her  hands. 

Waring  had  seen  Markham  come  in 
with  angry  displeasure.  He  had  listened 
with  that  keen  curiosity  of  antagonism 
which  is  almost  as  warm  as  the  interest 
of  love,  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say.  Sir 
Thomas,  standing  by  his  side,  threw  in  a 
word  or  two  to  explain,  seeing  an  oppor- 
tunity in  this  new  development  of  affairs. 
But  nothing  was  really  altered  until  Fran- 
ces rose.  Her  father  watched  her  with  a 
poignant  anxiety,  wonder,  excitement. 
When  she  threw  herself  upon  her  broth- 
er's arm,  and,  all  alone  in  her  youth,  gave 
him  her  approval,  the  effect  upon  the 
mind  of  the  father  was  very  strange.  He 
frowned  and  turned  away,  then  came  back 
and  looked  again.  His  daughter,  his  lit- 
tle white,  spotless  child,  thrown  upon  the 
shoulder  of  the  young  man  whom  he  bad 
believed  be  bated,  bis  wife's  son,  who  had 
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been  always  in  his  way.  It  was  intolera- 
ble. He  must  spring  forward,  he  thought, 
and  pluck  her  away.  But  Maricham*s 
stifled  cry  of  emotion  and  happiness  some- 
how arrested  Waring.  He  looked  again, 
and  there  was  something  tender,  pathetic, 
in  the  group.  He  began  to  perceive  dimly 
how  it  was.  Markham  was  making  a  res- 
olution which  for  a  man  of  his  kind  was 
heroic;  and  the  little  sister,  the  child,  his 
own  child,  of  his  training,  not  of  the  world, 
had  gone  in  her  innocence  and  conse- 
crated it  with  her  approval.  The  approval 
of  tittle  Frances  !  And  Markham  had  the 
heart  to  feel  that  in  that  approval  there 
was  something  beyond  and  above  every- 
thing else  that  could  be  said  to  him.  War- 
ing, too,  like  his  wife,  was  in  a  condition 
of  mind  which  offered  no  defence  against 
the  first  touch  of  nature  which  was  strong 
enough  to  reach  him.  He  was  open  not 
to  everyday  reasoning,  but  to  the  sudden 
prick  of  a  keen,  unhabitual  feeling.  A 
sudden  impulse  came  upon  him  in  this 
softened,  excited  mood.  Had  he  paused 
to  think,  he  would  have  turned  his  back 
upon  this  scene  and  hurried  away,  to  be 
out  of  the  contagion.  But  fortunately,  he 
did  not  pause  to  think.  He  went  forward 
quickly,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  back  of 
the  chair  in  which  Lady  Markham  sat, 
struggling  for  calm — and  confronted  his 
old  antagonist,  his  boy  enemy  of  former 
times,  who  recognized  him  suddenly,  with 
a  gasp  of  astonishment.  **  Markham,"  he 
said,  "if  I  understand  rightly,  you  are 
acting  like  a  true  and  honorable  man. 
Perhaps  I  have  not  done  you  justice,  hith- 
erto. Your  mother  does  not  seem  able  to 
say  anything.  I  believe  in  my  little  girl's 
instinct.  If  it  will  do  you  any  good,  you 
have  my  approval  too.'' 

Markham's  slackened  arm  dropped  to 
his  side,  though  Frances  embraced  it 
still.  His  very  jaw  dropped  in  the  amaze- 
ment, almost  consternation  of  this  sud- 
den appearance.  **Sir!"  he  stammered, 
••  your  —  your  —  support  —  your  —  friend- 
ship would  be  all  I  could "     And  here 

his  voice  failed  him,  and  he  said  no  more. 

Then  Waring  went  a  step  further  by 
an  unaccountable  impulse,  which  after- 
wards he  could  not  understand.  He  held 
out  one  hand,  still  holding  with  the  other 
the  back  of  Lady  Markham*s  chair.  **  I 
know  what  the  loss  will  be  to  your  moth- 
er," he  said;  "but  perhaps — perhaps,  if 
she  pleases,  that  may  be  made  up  too." 

She  removed  her  hands  suddenly  and 
looked  up  at  him.  There  was  not  a  par- 
ticle of  color  in  her  cheek.  The  hurrying 
of  her  heart  parched  her  open  lips.     The 
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two  men  clasped  hands  over  her,  and  she 
saw  them  through  a  mist,  for  a  moment 
side  by  side. 

At  this  moment  of  extreme  agitation 
and  excitement.  Lady  Markham's  butler 
suddenly  opened  the  drawing-room  door. 
He  came  in  with  that  solemnity  of  coun- 
tenance with  which,  in  his  class,  it  is 
thought  proper  to  name  all  that  is  pre- 
liminary to  death.  "If  you  please,  my 
lady,'*  he  said,  "  there's  a  man  below  has 
come  to  say  that  the  fever's  come  to  a 
crisis,  and  that  there's  a  change." 

**  You  mean  Captain  Gaunt,"  cried  Lady 
Markham,  rising  with  a  half  stupefied 
look.  She  was  so  much  worn  by  these 
divers  emotions,  that  she  did  not  see 
where  she  went. 

"  Captain  Gaunt !  '*  said  Constance  with 
a  low  cry. 
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The  40th  Regiment,  in  which  I  was 
then  a  subaltern,  arrived  at  Candahar  in 
October,  1841.  We  had  been  encamped 
at  Quetta  since  the  month  of  February, 
and  our  first  experiences  of  Afghanistan 
were  by  no  means  pleasant.  During  the 
six  months  we  were  at  Quetta,  the  bat- 
talion, which  on  its  arrival  at  that  place 
numbered  one  thousand  effective  rank  and 
file,  lost  no  less  than  a  hundred  men  and 
three  officers,  nearly  all  of  whom  died 
from  a  very  virulent  kind  of  dysentery, 
said  to  be  brought  on  by  the  water  of  the 
localitVt  which  was  chiefly  composed  of 
meltea  snow  from  the  mountains.  When 
we  arrived  at  Quetta  in  February,  there 
were  not  more  than  two  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  corps  on  the  sick  list.  But  when 
we  started  to  march  for  Candahar  in  the 
following  September,  at  least  a  fourth  of 
the  regiment  had  to  be  carried  on  doolies, 
or  camels,  and  quite  as  many  more  were 
allowed  to  get  along  on  foot 'as  best  they 
could,  without  arms  or  accoutrements, 
being  all  what  in  England  would  be  called 
out-door  patients  of  the  regimental  hospi- 
tal. In  the  ranks  and  fit  for  duty,  we  had 
not  more  than  five  hundred  men  out  of 
the  thousand  we  had  mustered  a  few 
months  previously.  The  march  to  Canda- 
har lasted  about  thirty  days.  Our  com- 
manding officer,  acting  on  the  advice  of 
the  medical  men,  ordered  that  the  regi- 
ment should  halt  every  fourth  day,  and 
the  result  of  this  judicious  arrangement, 
together  with  the  climate,  which  improved 
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more  and  more  as  we  got  further  to  the 
north,  was  that  nearly  all  the  men  who 
had  started  from  Quetta  more  or  less 
sick,  were  fit  for  duty,  and  able  to  take 
their  place  in  the  ranks  before  we  arrived 
at  Candahar.  When  our  corps  arrived  at 
the  latter  place,  we  found,  to  our  great 
delight,  that  cantonments,  such  as  they 
were,  had  been  provided  for  us.  We  had 
all  been  upwards  of  a  year  under  canvas, 
and  a  wing  of  the  regiment,  that  had  pre- 
ceded the  other  half  of  the  corps,  had 
been  for  more  than  two  years  dwellers  in 
tents.  It  is  only  those  who  have  gone 
through  a  prolonged  trial  of  the  kind  that 
can  appreciate  the  blessing  of  having  a 
roof  over  their  heads,  and  being  surround- 
ed with  stone,  instead  of  canvas  walls. 
Our  cantonments  at  Candahar  were  very 
much  the  reverse  of  what  can  be  termed 
luxurious;  they  had  been  built  for  Shah 
Sooja's  native  troops,  and  could  boast  of 
not  even  the  most  common  conveniences 
of  Indian  life.  But  the  very  fact  of  every 
officer  having  a  room  to  himself,  and  of 
the  men  having  space  to  hang  up  their 
arms  and  stow  away  their  other  belong- 
ings, made  them  appear  veritable  palaces 
to  us.  At  Candahar  we  found  none  save 
Bengal  troops.  General  Nott  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  garrison  and  the  division. 
The  latter  consisted  of  the  2nd,  i6th,  42cd 
and  43rd  Bengal  Native  Infantry,  together 
with  some  few  local  corps,  raised  for  the 
service  of  Shah  Sooja,  the  king  whom  we 
had  placed  on  the  throne  of  Afghanistan, 
and  who  eventually  cost  us  so  much  in 
money,  men,  and  prestige,  by  trying  to 
maintain  him  as  ruler  of  that  country. 
The  40th  had  since  its  arrival  in  India, 
some  ten  or  more  years  previous  to  the 

Ceriod  I  am  writing  of,  served  in  the  Bom- 
ay  presidenc)',  and  was  looked  upon  as  a 
regular  Bombay  regiment.  But  nothing 
could  exceed  the  kindness  and  good  fel- 
lowship of  the  Bengal  officers,  amongst 
whom  we  were  now  thrown.  General 
Nott  in  partigular  was  most  kind  and  con- 
siderate in  the  manner  he  received  us, 
and  the  invitations  to  different  messes,  as 
well  as  the  offers  to  make  us  honorary 
members  of  the  same,  were  so  numerous 
that  it  took  the  president  of  our  mess 
committee  no  little  time  to  reply  to  them. 
I  make  mention  of  all  these  details,  trifling 
as  some  of  them  may  appear,  in  order  to 
let  my  readers  understand  the  exact  state 
of  the  case  as  regards  Candahar  and  its 
garrison  when  we  arrived  there;  and,  as 
will  be  seen  presently,  to  show  the  why 
and  the  wherefore  of  certain  events  which 
took  place  shortly  after  we  formed  part  of 


the  force  that  held  the  place.  Since  the 
days  of  which  I  write  the  world  is  some 
forty-four  or  forty-five  years  older.  Men 
who  were  then  young,  smoothfaced  lads, 
fresh  from  school,  with  their  lives  all  be- 
fore them,  are  now  long  past  middle  a^^, 
and  are  looking  forward  to  the  probably 
not  far-off  end  of  their  sojourn  in  this 
world.  Hence  it  is  that  what  was  theo  a 
mere  matter  of  passing  history  must  be 
now  pretty  welt  forgotjten,  and  the  pro- 
logue of  the  drama  has  to  be  told  before 
the  present  generation  can  be  expected  to 
take  any  interest  in  what  happened  so 
long  ago. 

In  less  than  a  month  after  our  arrival 
at  Candahar  we  beard  the  news  from  Ca- 
bul  that  our  army  there,  under  General 
Elphinstone,  was  daily  getting  into  worse 
and  worse  trouble,  and  that  their  total 
defeat  was  merely  a  matter  of  time.  Com- 
ing as  these  reports  did  through  natives, 
and  our  communication  with  British  India 
being  cut  ofiF,  we  hardly  knew  what  to 
believe.  But  in  time,  and  before  long  too^ 
the  very  worst  news  we  had  beard  proved 
only  too  true.  The  story  of  the  English 
force,  trying  to  retreat  to  the  Khyber  Pass, 
being  cut  up  almost  to  a  man,  and  many  of 
the  principal  officers  being  taken  prisoners, 
reached  us  in  due  time;  and  very  shortly 
our  own  troubles  commenced,  although 
certainly  on  a  smaller  scale  than  those  of 
the  Cabul  force.  By  the  first  days  of 
December,  Candahar  was  surrounded  by 
thousands  of  Afghans.  It  is  true  that 
they  kept  a  comparatively  respectful  dis- 
tance from  us.  But  they  were  not  more 
than  a  very  few  miles  from  the  city,  and 
at  times  were  quite  close  to  our  quarters. 
Our  force  was  divided  into  two  brigades  ; 
one  of  these,  consisting  of  the  40th  regi- 
ment, the  2nd,  i6th,  and  38tb  Native  In- 
fantry, occupied  the  cantonments;  the 
other,  composed  of  the  42nd  and  43rd 
Bengal  Native  Infantry,  together  with  two 
of  Shah  Sooja's  regiments,  which  were 
officered  by  Englishmen,  was  in  the  town, 
which  was  surrounded  by  high  walls,  and 
was  not  more  than  five  hundred  yards 
from  the  cantonments.  Two  or  three 
times  General  Nott  led  a  large  portion  of 
the  force  under  his  command  against  the 
enemy,  but  so  little  good  was  effected  by 
the  movement,  and  there  was  so  much 
danger  of  our  stores  and  supplies  falling 
into  the  enemy's  hands,  that  this  plan  of 
operation  was  abandoned,  and  we  re- 
mained throughout  the  winter  on  the  de- 
fensive. 

As  a  matter  of  course   it  was  strictly 
forbidden  for  any  one  to  go  beyond  a  cer* 
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tain  distance  from  the  town  or  the  caaton- 
ments ;  but  what  will  not  Englishmen 
venture  in  search  of  sport?  About  three 
miles  from  our  lines  there  was  a  broad 
but  very  shallow  river,  on  the  banks  of 
which  snipe,  it  was  reported,  were  very 
numerous,  and  of  a  size  rarely  if  ever  seen 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Now  and 
again,  when  the  enemy  was  reported  to  be 
a  considerable  distance  off,  a  few  ventur- 
ous spirits  amongst  us  would  risk  our 
lives,  to  say  nothing  of  the  certainty  of 
being  tried  by  a  court-martial  if  we  were 
found  to  have  disobeyed  orders,  for  the 
purpose  of  bagging  a  few  of  these  birds. 
One  of  these  adventures  I  have  a  very 
vivid  recollection  of,  as  it  very  nearly 
proved  not  only  the  last  day's  shooting  I 
should  ever  do,  but  for  some  time  made 
me  and  my  companion  believe  that  our 
respective  careers  in  this  world  had  come 
to  an  end. 

A  camp-follower  who  had  a  couple  of 
dozen  or  so  of  snipe  for  sale  came  to  the 
cantonments  one  afternoon  and,  as  he 
could  speak  a  little  Hindustanee,  gave  us 
to  understand  that  he  had  shot  these  birds 
in  the  course  of  about  four  hours.  The 
birds  were  certainly  very  fine  indeed  of 
their  kind;  no  snipe  of  such  a  size  or  in 
such  admirable  condition  had  ever  been 
seen  by  even  the  most  experienced  shots 
amongst  us,  either  in  India  or  England. 
The  gun  with  which  he  had  killed  his 
game  was  a  wretched  old  single-barrelled 
affair,  with  a  very  bad  flintlock,  and  the 
only  shot  he  hacf  was  much  larger  than 
ordinary  peas.  The  temptation  proved  too 
strong,  at  any  rate  for  two  of  us,  of  which 
I  was  one.  It  seemed  that  if  this  half- 
caste  camp  follower,  with  his  almost  use- 
less gun,  could  make  a  good  bag  of  snipe, 
we,  with  our  percussion  well-made  fowling- 
pieces,  would  be  able  to  do  a  very  great 
deal  better.  As  a  matter  of  course  the 
intended  trip  had  to  be  kept  a  secret,  for 
it  was  a  direct  violation  of  orders.  But 
as  none  of  the  enemy  had  been  seen  for 
some  days  past,  we  thought  that  a  venture 
to  try  what  could  be  done  was  practicable, 
and  determined  to  try  our  luck.  My  com- 
panion, and  the  leader  and  director  of  the 
affair,  was  also  a  40th  man,  "  Horace  *'  Sey- 
mour, a  brother,  if  1  am  not  mistaken,  of 
General  Sir  Frank  Seymour,  who  holds  a 
high  position  as  master  of  ceremonies  to 
her  Majesty.  Seymour  — dead  I  am  sorry 
to  say  long  years  ago,  when  he  was  quite 
a  young  man  —  was  one  of  the  kindest- 
hearted  men,  as  well  as  one  of  the  truest 
gentlemen  and  most  gallant  soldiers  it  has 
ever  been  my  lot  to  meet  with  during  a  life 
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of  threescore  years.  He  was  a  few  years 
my  senior,  both  in  the  service  and  in  age, 
and  took  upon  himself  all  the  details  of  the 
expedition.  We  started  as  soon  as  morn- 
ing parade  was  over,  about  10  A.M.*  We 
had  not  more  than  four  or  five  attendants, 
which  for  an  Indian  shooting-party  was 
unusually  small ;  with  a  view  to  the  possi- 
bility  that  we  might  have  to  beat  a  very 
hasty  retreat,  we  took  care  to  provide  a 
tattoo,  or  pony,  for  each  of  our  followers  ; 
we  ourselves  being,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
also  mounted.  Having  got  quietly  clear 
of  the  lines,  twenty  minutes  or  so  sufficed 
to  take  us  to  the  river.  The  latter  was  a 
broad,  but  very  shallow  stream,  with  a 
considerable  stretch  of  marshy  ground  on 
each  side.  It  was  very  evident  that  if  the 
Afghans  did  surprise  us,  the  sportsman 
who  was  shooting  on  the  bank  furthest 
from  Candahar  would  run  by  far  the  great- 
est risk  of  being  cut  off.  As  a  matter  of 
course  my  friend  Seymour,  liketheplucky 
fellow  he  was,  volunteered,  and  for  some 
time  insisted  that  he  should  take  the  post 
of  danger.  But  to  this  I  would  not  listen, 
and  declared  that  unless  he  drew  lots  for 
sides  1  would  at  once  go  back  to  the  can- 
tonments. After  some  little  discussion 
we  tossed  up,  and  the  side  where  as  we 
thought  the  danger  lay  fell  to  me.  We 
had  arranged  our  plan  of  campaign  against 
the  snipe.  We  dismounted,  each  having 
our  horse  near  us  in  charge  of  our  re- 
spective syces,  or  native  grooms,  who 
were  mounted.  Of  the  three  followers 
who  remained,  we  each  kept  one  to  carry 
our  extra  ammunition,  and  to  pick  up  the 
birds.  The  fifth,  and  last,  we  ordered  to 
remain  mounted,  and  to  proceed  slowly 
abreast  of  us,  in  order  to  beat  up  the 
snipe.  That  the  latter  were  most  plenti- 
ful, and  by  no  means  wild  there  could  be 
no  doubt  whatever.  During  the  ten  min- 
utes or  so  that  we  stood  making  the  above 
arrangements,  not  fewer  than  a  score  of 
bires  rose,  all  more  or  less  close  to  us, 
and  after  a  short  flight  settled  down  again, 
showing  by  their  tameness  that  they  had 
no  fear  or  anxiety  about  being  shot  at. 
It  must  have  been  about  eleven  o'clock 
when  we  commenced  operations,  and  I 
have  never  seen  or  heard  of  snipe  in  such 
quantities,  or  so  large  and  in  such  admir- 
able condition.  As  fast  as  we  could  load 
and  fire,  we  added  to  the  number  of  the 
booty  in  our  game-bags.  My  friend  Sey- 
mour, who  was  a  first-rate  shot,  must 
have  bagged  at  least  fifty  birds  in  about 
twice  that  number  of  minutes.  Even  I, 
whose  shooting  left  much  to  be  desired, 
whose  aim  was  by  no  means  certain,  but 
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very  much  the  reverse,  killed  no  fewer 
than  a  couple  of  dozen  snipe  before  we 
had  been  an  hour  on  the  ground.  As  to 
labor  or  walking  there  was  little  or  none. 
The  t)irds  rose  at  our  very  feet,  and  as 
fast,  or  even  faster,  than  we  could  load, 
fresh  victims  took  the  place  of  those  we 
had  knocked  over.  If  instead  of  two 
there  had  been  half-a-dozen  sportsmen, 
and  each  of  these  had  behind  him  a  couple 
of  attendants  with  spare  guns  ready  load- 
ed, there  would  have  been  sport  and  to 
spare  for  all.  The  condition  of  the  birds 
was  also  something  wonderful.  If  our 
sport  could  have  lasted  some  four  or  five 
hours,  we  should  no  doubt  have  made, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality,  bags  which 
would  have  been  historical  in  the  annals 
of  sport.  As  it  was,  notwithstanding  that 
we  were  ill-provided  with  ammunition,  had 
no  good  markers  of  the  game,  and  also  had 
to  keep  an  outlook  for  the  Afghans,  who 
might  at  any  moment  be  down  upon  us, 
>ve  made  much  larger  bags  than  we  could 
have  done  on  any  ground  that  it  was  ever 
my  luck  to  see  in  India  or  England.  We 
had  got  well  to  work,  but  halted  for  half 
an  hour  to  eat  a  mouthful  of  lunch  and 
smoke  our  cheroots,  and  had  resumed  our 
shooting,  when  a  very  unpleasant  stop- 
page was  put  to  our  sport.  Happening 
to  look  towards  my  friend  Seymour,  I  saw 
that  he  was  making:  signs  to  me  in  a  most 
urgent  manner.  We  were  too  far  apart, 
the  river  being  too  wide,  to  hear  what  he 
said,  but  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
was  in  need  of  powder,  or  shot,  or  perhaps 
both.  To  the  best  of  my  ability  I  made 
signs  asking  what  it  was  he  needed ;  but 
be  shook  his  head  and  made  gestures 
with  his  hand,  which  showed  that  it  was 
something  else  —  evidently  more  serious 
—  that  he  wished  me  to  notice.  He  had 
stopped  shooting  and  was  looking  through 
his  binocular  glasses  very  earnestly  at 
something  on  my  side  of  the  river.  At 
last  what  turned  out  afterwards  to  be  a 
happy  thought  seized  me,  and  I  resolved 
to  mount  my  na^  and  cross  to  where  he 
was.  1  had  hardly  gone  fifty  yards  in  that 
direction,  when  I  got  a  practical  intima- 
tion as  to  what  he  wanted  me  to  do,  and 
whence  the  danger  he  had  seen  was  to  be 
expected.  All  at  once  four  or  five  bullets 
from  behind  whistled  past  me,  causing  me 
instantly  to  quicken  my  pace.  I  looked 
over  my  shoulder  as  soon  as  I  got  some 
little  distance,  and  saw  half-a-dozen  Af- 
'ghans,  armed  to  the  teeth,  making  after 
me  as  fast  as  they  could.  Fortunately 
they  were  not  mounted,  so  that  I  had  the 
best  of  the  case  thus  far.     In  a  very  few 


minutes  I  had  joined  Seymour,  who 
greeted  me  with  a  "  Now  then,  old  fellow, 
we  must  ride  for  it,  for  there  are  a  dozen 
or  more  of  those  ruffians  following  those 
who  fired  at  you."  Our  first  care  was  to 
see  that  none  of  our  followers  were  left 
behind.  These  individuals  had,  how- 
ever, taken  alarm  in  time,  and  were  mak- 
ing their  way  towards  Candahar  much  ia 
advance  of  ourselves.  Not  that  we  were 
slow  to  follow  them,  for  the  first  shots 
from  the  Afghans  had  been  ouickly  fol- 
lowed by  others,  and  as  we  could  now  per- 
ceive, those  who  had  fired  at  us  were  mak- 
ing their  way  to  the  river,  and  evidently 
intended,  if  they  could,  to  capture  us.  As 
they  were  on  foot,  we  had  the  best  of  the 
race,  and  galloped  on  towards  the  canton- 
ments, feeling  certain  that  we  could  not  be 
overtaken  ;  but  we  had  very  soon  reason 
to  take  a  less  cheerful  view  of  our  posi- 
tion. 

The  ground  between  the  river  and  the 
cantonments  was,  as  is  very  common  in 
Afghanistan,  undulating  to  a  decree  sel- 
dom seen  in  any  other  country.  So  much 
so  is  this  the  case,  that  the  pathways  or 
tracts  —  for  they  can  hardly  be  called 
roads  —  look  as  if  they  were  almost  level, 
and  hundreds  of  men  or  animals  might  be 
within  a  very  short  distance  of  each  other, 
and  yet  have  no  idea  whatever  of  the  fact. 
We  had  just  reached  the  top  of  a  gently 
undulating  piece  of  ground,  and  were 
congratulating  ourselves  at  being  within 
measurable  distance  of  home,  when  all  of 
a  sudden  we  saw  about  fifty  or  sixty  armed 
horsemen  drawn  up  in  line,  and  barring 
our  further  progress  towards  the  canton- 
ments. They  were  evidently  waitioj;  for 
us,  and  seemed  certain  they  could  capture 
us  with  ease.  To  be  made  a  prisoner  by 
any  one  is  far  from  pleasant,  but  to  be 
taken  by  the  Afghans  meant,  as  we  knew, 
a  cruel  and  prolonged  death,  so  brutal  in 
details  that  it  could  not  be  described  in 
print.  About  a  month  previous  to  our  ex- 
pedition three  young  lads,  private  soldiers 
in  the  40th  Regiment,  had,  in  defiance  of 
orders,  gone  out  on  a  wandering  expedi- 
tion. Their  bodies  were  found  the  next 
day  not  more  than  a  mile  from  the  canton- 
ments. They  had  been  murdered ;  but, 
as  the  medical  officer  who  examined  the 
corpses  said,  they  had  evidently  been  tor- 
tured in  the  most  brutal  manner  it  was 
possible  to  imagine,  before  being  pot  ont 
of  their  pain. 

Nor  were  these  poor  fellows  the  only 
example  of  what  the  Afghan  savage  will 
do  in  order  to  torment  his  enemy  when 
living,  and  insult  his  corpse  when  dead. 
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Such  being  the  case,  the  prospect  of  be- 
ing taken  by  the  horsemen  who  were  so 
evidently  on  the  lookout  for  us  was  any- 
thing but  pleasant.  **  There  is  only  one 
hope  for  us/'  said  my  companion,  shortly 
after  he  saw  the  men  in  front  of  us ;  **  we 
must  do  our  best  to  ride  through  them,  and 
make  for  the  cantonments.  Let  us  walk 
our  horses  quietly  until  close  upon  them, 
and  then  make  a  start  for  it.  Our  chance 
of  escape  is  small,  but  it  is  the  only  one 
we  have.  If  I  fall  you  will  write  to  my 
friends,  and  if  you  are  killed  I  will  do  the 
same  to  yours.'*  Seymour  happened  to 
have  with  him  a  brace  of  double-barrelled 
pistols.  He  drew  these  from  his  holsters 
and  gave  one  to  me,  sayine,  "In  any 
case  let  us  sell  our  lives  as  dearly  as  we 
can,  for  to  be  killed  on  the  spot  would  be 
infinitely  better  than  to  be  taken  prisoner 
by  these  cruel  miscreants."  We  had  one 
thing  in  our  favor,  although  our  horses 
were  not  by  any  means  large  they  were 
both  tolerably  fleet,  and  would  be  able  to 
hold  their  own  for  a  certain  distance.  An- 
other fact  that  Seymour  reminded  me  of, 
was  that  at  a  certain  ruin  a  little  more  than 
half-way  between  where  we  were  and  the 
cantonments,  there  was  very  often  a  picket 
of  Skinner's  Horse,  consisting  of  a  havil- 
dar  or  sergeant,  and  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
troopers.  "  If  either  of  us  escape,"  he 
said  to  me  —  for  it  seemed  far  too  much 
to  hope  for  that  both  of  us  could  by  any 
possibility  do  so  —  '*let  him  ride  straight 
for  that  ruin,  and  bring  down  the  picket 
of  horsemen  with  him.  It  is  just  possible, 
although  not  very  probable,  that  the  one 
who  remains  with  the  Afghans  may  be 
saved."  Thus  my  plucky  friend  tried  to 
make  the  best  of  what  was,  at  the  best,  a 
very  desperate  position  to  be  in.  With  a 
"  Now,  good-bye,  old  fellow,"  from  one  to 
the  other,  we  rode  quietly  on,  having  ar- 
ranged that  Seymour  would  give  the  word 
when  we  were  to  start  o£E  in  a  gallop,  and 
try  to  shake  o£E  the  enemy. 

As  we  approached  the  Afghans,  they 
evidently  thought  we  intended  to  give 
ourselves  as  prisoners.  They  shouted  at, 
and  abused  us  after  their  fashion,  using 
the  most  brutal  epithets  towards  us  in  a 
sort  of  mongrel  Hindostanee,  so  that  we 
might  understand  them  the  better.  Half- 
a-dozen  shots  were  fired  at  us,  but  they 
went  so  wide  of  the  mark  that  they  were 
evidently  meant  to  intimidate  rather  than 
absolutely  to  injure  us.    One  thing  — as 
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we  found  out  afterwards,  when  comparing 
notes  —  struck  us  both,  and  gave  us  very 
much  better  hopes  than  we  had  before 
dared  to  entertain  of  getting  away  safe  if 


get 
ife. 


it  came  to  a  race  for  life,  the  horses  of  the 
Afghans  were  very  dusty,  had  evidently 
come  a  long  way,  and  were,  compared  with 
our  own,  very  much  done  up. 

"  Now  for  it,"  said  Seymour,  as  we  got 
within  thirty  yards  or  so  of  the  line  —  a 
line  formed  by  single  horsemen  some  ten 
or  a  dozen  yards  apart  —  "  now  for  it,  old 
fellow,  turn  sharp  to  the  right  when  you 
get  near  them,  and  go  as  hard  as  you  can." 
It  is  wonderful  what  efiFect  the  words  of  a 
cool-headed  man  have  on  desperate  occa- 
sions, like  the  one  I  am  endeavoring  to 
describe.  My  plucky  companion  had  — 
as  he  afterwards  told  me  —  seen  at  a 
glance  that  the  Afghans  were  slowly  clos- 
ing in  to  the  point  opposite  to  which  we 
were  advancing;  thus  leaving,  as  it  were, 
their  fiank  exposed.  Towards,  or  rather, 
at  that  fiank  we  rode,  spurring  for  dear 
life  to  get  clear  of  the  ruffianly  gang.  In 
far  less  time  than  it  takes  to  relate  what 
happened  we  were  clear,  and,  what  was 
better,  we  felt  that  we  were  increasing  the 
distance  between  our  pursuers  and  our- 
selves at  every  stride.  The  four  or  ^s^ 
horsemen  through  whom  we  dashed, 
struck  at  us  with  sword  and  lance,  but  all 
to  no  purpose,  neither  our  horses  nor  our- 
selves were  touched.  The  enemy  then 
tried  to  fire  at  us,  but  their  doing  this  was 
so  much  in  our  favor.  Every  horseman 
when  he  fired  had  to  stop  his  horse,  and 
thus  we  had  for  the  moment  one  pursuing 
enemy  the  less.  But  what  really  saved 
us  —  for  saved  we  were,  and  although  poor 
Seymour  did  not  live  many  years  after- 
wards, I  have  survived  forty  odd  years 
to  tell  the  tale — was  the  superior  fresh- 
ness and  speed  of  our  horses.  Half  an 
hour's  riding  brought  us  safe  to  the  can- 
tonments. A  few  of  our  more  intimate 
friends  heard  of  the  escape  we  had  had, 
but  as  disobedience  of  orders  in  the  field 
is  a  serious  matter,  the  affair  was  never 
talked  about.  During  a  campaign  like 
that  of  1841-42  in  Afghanistan,  when 
every  man  feels  that  his  life  is  in  his 
hands,  and  no  one  can  tell  what  a  day 
may  bring  forth,  the  private  adventures 
of  either  officers  or  men  are  quickly  for- 
gotten, no  matter  how  interesting  they 
may  be  to  those,  or  to  the  friends  of  those, 
chiefiy  concerned. 

M.  Laing  Meason. 
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From  Chamben^  JournaL 
TIMBUCTOO. 

TiMBUCTOO  has  now  been  seen  for  the 
fifth  time  by  a  European —and,  so  far  as 
known,  only  for  the  fifth  time.  Though 
still  the  chief  emporium  between  northern 
and  central  Africa,  though  boasting  a  long 
and  distinguished  past,  and  though,  in 
view  of  the  rapidity  with  which  African 
exploration  and  colonization  are  now  ad- 
vancing on  all  sides,  probably  destined,  in 
no  distant  future,  to  more  than  reassert 
all  its  ancient  importance,  yet,  down  to 
the  present  day,  this  Queen  of  the  Des- 
ert, as  it  is  sometimes  called,  has  im- 
aged itself  in  the  eyes  of  only  five  Euro- 
peans. 

In  1630,  a  French  sailor  named  Paul 
Imbert,  having  been  wrecked  on  the  At- 
lantic coast,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Arabs,  and  sold  as  a  slave.  As  such,  he 
was  taken  compulsorily  to  Timbuctoo, 
whence  he  was  transported  to  Morocco, 
and  there  died,  before  a  French  expedi- 
tion, organized  in  1632,  arrived  in  time  to 
deliver  him.  Nearly  two  centuries  of 
complete  disconnection  between  Europe 
and  Timbuctoo  next  elapse  before  the 
second  European,  Major  Laing,  a  native 
of  Edinburgh,  who,  from  the  coast  of 
Sierra  Leone,  had  already  made  several 
successful  plunges  into  the  interior,  ar- 
rived in  August,  1826,  at  Timbuctoo.  The 
goal  of  his  expedition,  to  which  he  -had 
been  commissioned  by  the  English  gov- 
ernment, was  the  exploration  of  the  Niger. 
Starting  from  Tripolis,  he  had  crossed  the 
desert  by  way  of  Rhadames  and  Tuat. 
Unhappily,  about  a  month  after  reaching 
Timbuctoo,  between  that  town  and  Ara- 
wan.  Major  Laing  was  murdered,  and  with 
him  perished  all  the  records  of  this  enter- 
prise. Two  years  afterwards,  in  May, 
1828,  Timbuctoo  was  sighted  for  the  third 
time  by  European  eyes,  and  for  the  first 
time  by  a  European  who  has  transmitted 
to  us  an  account  of  his  visit  —  by  the 
Frenchman,  Ren^  Cailli^.  Allured  by  the 
prize  of  ten  thousand  francs  offered  by  the 
Paris  Geographical  Society  to  whoever 
brought  them  evidence  of  having  reached 
Timbuctoo,  and  impelled  by  his  own  taste 
for  adventure.  Rend  Caillid  first  acquired 
a  fair  command  of  the  Arabian  language 
and  manners,  and,  feigning  to  be  an  Egyp- 
tian in  quest  of  his  native  country,  he 
pursued  a  toilsome  march  eastwards  from 
Senegambia,  till  footsore  and  wayworn, 
he  alighted  at  the  town  of  Jenni,  on  the 
Niger,  whence  be  made  a  descent  of  the 
river  to  Kabara,  the  port  of  Timbuctoo. 
The  fourth  European  in  the  list  of  Timbuc- 


too visitors  is  the  distinguished  German 
traveller,  Heinrich  Barth,  who  entered  the 
town  on  the  7th  September,  1853,  aod 
stayed  there  full  seven  months,  making  a 
good  use  of  his  opportunity,  and  taking 
full  and  intelligent  note  of  all  he  saw,  so 
that,  by  his  reports,  Europe  was  for  the 
first  time  enabled  to  grasp  and  hold  a 
concrete,  careful,  and  altogether  trustwor- 
thy image  of  the  city  in  the  Great  Desert, 
through  which  the  economic  life  recipro- 
cated between  northern  and  central  Africa 
was  mainly  accumulated  and  distributed. 
And  now  we  come  to  Dr.  Oscar  Leoz,  the 
last  of  the  Europeans  who,  down  to  the 
present  hour,  have  helped  to  lift  the  sandy 
curtain  which  hides  Timbuctoo  frona  oor 
view.  He  has  recently  returned  from  a 
very  successful  African  exploration,  on 
which  he  was  despatched  in  tb%  autumn 
of  1879  ^y  ^^c  German  African  Society. 
Starting  from  Moroccb  and  surmounting 
the  Atlas  highlands,  of  which  be  made  a 
special  survey,  Dr.  Lena  traversed  the 
desert  by  a  new  route,  and  arrived  on 
July  I,  1880,  at  Timbuctoo,  whence,  bend- 
ing westwards,  be  touched  Senegambia, 
and  followed  the  Senegal  to  its  mouth  at 
St.  Louis,  a  route  likewise  never  before 
trodden  by  European;  thus  opening  up 
two  roads  into  the  capital  of  the  desert, 
one  from  the  north,  another  from  the 
west.  Dr.  Lenz*s  stay  in  Timbactoo  it- 
self lasted  only  from  the  ist  to  the  i8tb 
July;  and  his  account  of  the  desert  city 
is  little  more  than  a  corroboration  of 
Barth's  description,  which,  after  a  lapse 
of  twenty-six  years,  he  found  to  be  still 
essentially  correct. 

Timbuctoo  extends  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle  on  the  left  or  northern  bank  of 
the  Niger,  with  its  base  to  the  river,  at  an 
interval  of  about  nine  miles,  and  its  apex 
to  'the  north.  It  is  but  little  elevated 
above  the  mean  level  of  the  river,  though 
about  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea;  about  seventeen  and  a  half 
degrees  north  latitude,  by  three  aod  a 
half  degrees  west  longitude.  Entering 
the  town  from  the  north,  you  cross  an 
unsightly  tract,  some  thousand  feet  broad, 
exposing  only  the  litter  and  rubbish  of 
waste  buildings.  To  the  left,  again,  you 
mark  the  sepulchre  of  Faki  Mahmud, 
which,  though  now  outside  the  town, 
must  have  once  been  embraced  within  its 
walls.  Plainly,  the  Timbuctoo  of  to-day 
occupies  only  a  fraction  of  the  area  over 
which  it  extended  in  its  flourishing  days. 
Nor  is  the  town  girdled  in  by  any  walls 
or  citadels,  its  last  ramparts  having  been 
razed  in  1826,  under  an  invasion  of  the 
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Fulahs,  a  dominaDt  people  to  the  soath 
and  west.  The  many  conquests  of  the 
town,  and  its  frequent  change  of  masters, 
have,  alon^  with  its  physical  defences, 
battered  down  all  its  political  indepen- 
dence or  self-consciousness,  so  that  the 
inhabitants,  now  restricted  exclusively  to 
economic  and  commercial  life,  pay  passive 
dues  to  whichever  people  have  the  ascen- 
dency for  the  time  bein^ — now  to  the 
Fulahs,  now  to  the  Tuariks,  the  two  rul- 
ing races  of  the  surrounding  lands.  As 
regards  the  actual  magnitude  of  the  town, 
Barth  counted  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
bouses,  with  a  population  of  thirteen  thou- 
sand ;  but  Dr.  Lenz  calculated  the  popu- 
lation, which  at  the  time  of  his  visit  was 
perhaps  somewhat  swollen  by  a  more  than 
usual  influx  of  Fulahs  and  Tuariks,  at 
twenty  tfiousand. 

The  town  consists  of  round  thatch  huts 
on  the  outskirts,  relegated  to  the  negroes, 
and  of  clay  houses,  constituting  the  town 
proper,  all  pretty  much  of  one  description. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  better  class,  takrthe 
house  assigned  to  Dr.  Lenz  during  bis 
stay  of  eighteen  days.  Situated  in  a 
rather  broad  street,  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
court,  whence  a  small  stair  leads  to  the 
first  floor,  which  is  occupied  by  a  nice 
large  room.  Thence,  mounting  a  few 
steps,  you  emerge  on  the  terrace,  which, 
again,  is  crowned  by  a  structure  contain- 
ing a  very  pretty  room,  with  one  window 
looking  to  the  court,  and  another  to  the 
terrace.  The  body  of  the  house  is  built 
of  clay  bricks,  the  floors  are  of  hardened 
clay,  the  doors  and  windows  of  wood. 
The  windows,  prettily  carved,  display  the 
Moorish  horseshoe  form.  A  few  simple 
ornaments  at  the  gates  give  the  finish  to 
a  fairly  substantial  building.  Timbuctoo 
has  no  less  than  seven  different  divisions 
of  distinctive  character  and  name,  the 
south-eastern  one  being  the  handsomest, 
and  the  residence  in  particular  of  the  rich 
Rhadamese  merchants.  The  only  public 
buildings,  however,  in  this  so  exclusively 
commercial  town  are  the  mosques  —  four 
large  and  three  small  ones,  the  largest  or 
Great  Mosque,  two  hundred  and  sixty-two 
feet  by  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  feet, 
and  containing  twelve  naves  or  aisles, 
dating  as  far  back  as  1327.  It  is  a  stately 
edifice,  at  present  flanking  the  extreme 
western  end  of  the  town,  though  in  the 
more  flourishing  times  of  Timbuctoo,  it 
must  have  towered  up  proudly  in  the  cen- 
tre. Altogether,  the  town  has,  it  must  be 
confessed,  a  rather  dreary  aspect.  The 
eye  is  not  relieved  by  the  sight  of  public 
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squares,  nor  refreshed  by  the  view  of  pub* 
lie  gardens,  nor,  indeed,  by  hardly  any 
refreshing  green.  Before  the  conquest  of 
the  city  by  Hamed-el  Mansur  of  Morocco, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  trees  are  said  to 
have  been  numerous  in  Timbuctoo;  but 
after  that  event,  they  were  all  cut  down 
for  the  purpose  of  boat-building.  Add 
the  hot  south  winds,  which  blow  particu- 
larly between  July  and  Septeml)er,  often 
accompanied  by  violent  thunderstorms; 
the  numerous  dayas  or  depressions  in  the 
soil  outside  the  town,  especially  to  the 
south,  to  collect  almost  the  only  water 
available  for  drinking  and  cooking  pur- 
poses; the  Niger,  close  by,  frequently 
inundating  the  flat  land  and  leaving  pesti- 
lential pools,  and  it  will  readily  be  un- 
derstood how  Timbuctoo  is  by  no  means 
sanitarily  all  that  could  be  desired,  but  apt 
to  inflict  fever  on  its  European  visitors* 
as  both  Barth  and  Dr.  Lenz  found  to  their 
cost. 

The  one  redeeming  feature  in  the  natu- 
ral aspect  of  Timbuctoo  is  its  wealtb  of 
birds  and  other  animals.  A  tiny  species 
of  finch  is  as  common  there  as  sparrows 
with  us ;  bevies  of  pigeons,  diversified  by 
ravens,  crows,  and  starlings,  are  con- 
stantly on  the  wing,  while  there  is  no  lack 
of  hawks  and  eagles  to  give  them  occa- 
sional chase.  Numberless  black  storks 
are  stalking  about  the  dayas;  while  os* 
triches,  shorn  of  their  ornamental  feath- 
ers, are  everywhere  to  be  seen.  There 
are,  besides,  plenty  of  humped  cattle. 
The  asses  of  Timbuctoo,  large,  and  of  a 
gray-yellow  color,  with  a  deep,  black 
stripe  along  the  backbone,  are  pretty  ani- 
mals, and,  what  is  more,  very  hardy,  and 
not  at  all  particular  about  the  quality  of 
their  food,  nor  even  difficult  to  satisfy  in 
respect  to  its  quantity.  The  horses  are  a 
small  race,  but  hardy  and  fleet.  In  the 
evening,  you  see  long  trains  of  camels, 
asses,  and  horses  plodding  soberly  to  the 
dayas,  to  quench  their  day's  thirst. 

The  population  of  Timbuctoo  is  a  con- 
geries of  motley  and  diverse  elements,  the 
better  and  most  effective  constituent  being 
formed  by  the  Morocco  Arabs^  who,  how- 
ever, in  consequence  of  marriage,  genera- 
tion on  generation,  with  negresses,  are 
grown  to  be  mostly  of  dark  complexion. 
Another  element  consists  of  the  numerous 
descendants  of  the  old  Sonrhay  negroes 
and  the  negro  slaves  drawn  from  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  Soudan.  Other  ele- 
ments are  the  wild,  warlike  Tuariks,  of 
Berber  stock,  harsh  in  speech  and  inso- 
lent in  demeanor,  their  faces  hidden  under 
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a  litham  (blue  cloth),  through  which  onlv 
the  eyes  peer,  their  bodies  jingling  with 
armor,  sword,  sabre,  and  lance.  To  these 
have  to  be  added  the  Fulahs,  a  fanatic  but 
rather  cultivated  and  handsome  people,  of 
light  complexion,  slightly  arched  nose, 
straight  forehead,  fiery  glance,  long,  black 
hair,  and  shapely  limbs ;  wanderers  from 
Bornu  and  Sokoto ;  Arabs  from  the  west- 
ern Sahara,  Algiers,  etc. 

Timbuctoo  is  like  one  great  mart,  where- 
in merchants  negotiate  the  exchange  of 
the  products  of  the  north  with  those  of 
southern  Soudan.  This  emporium  is  un- 
der the  government  of  the  kahia^  whose 
function  resembles  that  of  a  Burgermeis- 
ter  or  mayor  (inclusive  of  aldermen  and 
town  council),  but  who  wields  no  political 
authority.  The  office  is  hereditary  in  the 
family  of  the  Er-Rami,  who  have  been 
planted  in  Timbuctoo  since  the  Moroccan 
conquest  of  the  sixteenth  century.  They 
originally  emigrated  from  the  south  of 
Spain  to  Morocco,  and  are  hence  called 
Andalusi.  A  whole  quarter  of  F&s  is 
still  named  from  them,  and  the  Andalusian 
women  have  the  repute  of  superior  beauty. 
The  present  kahia,  Muhammed  Er-Kamr, 
is  of  decidedly  negro-like  appearance ;  of 
cunning  yet  withal  good-natured  physiog- 
nomy, meaning  really  no  mischief  to  any 
one  by  his  cunning;  readily  excited  to 
laughter,  and  when  laughing,  bis  jetty  face 
glistens  all  over.  There  is  not  a  trace  of 
fanaticism  in  him,  and  should  he  ever  be 
guilty  of  severities  against  a  Christian,  it 
would  only  be  under  foreign  influence. 
The  kahia  visited  Dr.  Lenz  every  even- 
ing, attended  by  a  large  retinue,  and  ac- 
companied by  some  **  men  of  great  learn- 
ing," who  always  at  once  entered  into  a 
religious  discussion  with  our  traveller's  in- 
terpreter, Haj  Ali.  Among  these  **  learned 
men,"  some  were  of  quite  light  complexion, 
like  the  Moors  of  Morocco.  The  kahia 
handsomely  discharged  the  duties  of  hos- 
pitality to  our  traveller  during  his  stay  of 
eighteen  days,  sending  him  abundance  of 
provision  all  the  time.  Other  well-to-do 
people  of  Timbuctoo,  likewise,  whom  Dr. 
Lenz  came  to  know,  piled  his  table  with  a 
superfluity  of  entertainment,  so  that  he 
and  his  party  had  not  only  no  hotel  bills 
to  pay,  but  had  always  an  excess  of  good 
cheer  to  hand  over  to  the  poorer  people. 

The  other  important  personages  in 
Timbuctoo  whom  Dr.  Lenz  met  were 
Abadin-el-Bakay,  at  the  bead  of  the  Fu- 
lahs, an  ambitious  man,  proud  of  his  birth, 
and  particularly  learned,  whose  father  had 
honorably  protected  Barth,  and  who  was 


therefore  disposed  not  to  do  any  harm  to 
the  present  traveller,  though,  from  fear  of 
rousing  the  fanaticism  of  his  followers, 
he  maintained  only  a  negative  attitude 
towards  him  ;  and  the  **  sultan  **  or  chief- 
tain, £g-Fandagumu,  at  the  head  of  the 
rival  Tuariks,  then  in  the  ascendant,  and 
drawing  the  duties  levied  on  the  imports 
and  exports  of  Timbuctoo.    The  Tuariks 
suffer  much  from  distemper  of  the  eyes, 
caused  partly  by  their  uncleanly  habits, 
and  partly  owing  to  the  sandstorms  of  the 
desert. 

Timbuctoo,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
is  a  purely  commercial  town,  and  hardly 
grows  or  manufactures  anything.  The 
fine  leather  goods  wrought  among  the 
numerous  populations  to  the  south  and 
west,  are  manufactured  only  in  the  small- 
est fraction  for  home  use  in  the  town  itself. 
The  most  striking  of  these  is  a  pretty 
leather  pouch  worn  round  the  neck  by  a 
leather  cord,  and  used  for  holding  tobacco, 
steel,  flint,  and  timber.  Properly,  there 
is  no  industry  whatever  in  Timbuctoo. 
AH  its  supplies  come  from  the  outside. 
Even  its  vegetables  it  draws  immediately 
from  the  port  of  Kabara,  which,  built  on  a 
height  close  to  the  river,  comprises  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  day 
houses,  and  a  population  of  some  two 
thousand  negroes,  besides  foreign  mer- 
chants of  Timbuctoo  and  Tuat,  has  two 
small  marketplaces,  and  cultivates  rice,  a 
little  cotton,  and  different  kinds  of  melon, 
to  be  sold  at  Timbuctoo.  Besides  leather- 
work,  large  and  excellent  straw  hats,  pot- 
tery, clothes,  etc.,  are  drawn  mostly  from 
the  south.  The  main  dress  of  the  people, 
the  long,  wide,  blue  tobe^  is  manufactured 
out  of  native  material,  dyed  blue,  and 
often  adorned  on  both  sides  with  silk  em- 
broidery. A  tobe  of  this  latter  descrip- 
tion forms  a  very  acceptable  present  in  the 
Soudan.  The  dear  but  excellent  native 
manufacture  is,  however,  being  rapidly 
driven  out  of  the  market  by  the  **  cheap 
and  nasty  "  English  material. 

About  five  thousand  camel-loads  of 
goods  come  to  Timbuctoo  every  year  from 
the  north  by  the  two  main  routes  of  Mo- 
rocco and  Rhadames.  The  wares  coming 
from  the  north  are  cloth,  blue  cotton, 
green  Chinese  tea,  sugar,  waxlights,  dates, 
and  tobacco.  The  kola  nut,  which  in  the 
Soudan  takes  the  place  of  tea,  coffee,  and 
cocoa,  is  also  largely  imported  from  the 
lands  of  the  Sierra  Leone  coast  and 
Ashantee.  The  exports  to  Europe,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  ostrich  feathers,  gum, 
and  some  gold,  as  also  ivory  and  oegro 
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slaves  to  the  northern  African  states. 
Timbuctoo  is  especially  an  emporium  for 
salt,  which  it  receives  from  the  beds  of 
Taudeni,  and  sells  to  the  people  of  the 
south.  The  salt  is  brought  in  plates,  each 
a  metre  long,  and  weighing  about  sixty 
pounds.  One  such  plate  sells  at  a  mitkal 
of  gold,  which  is  equal  to  eight  or  nine 
thousand  cowries  —  that  is,  nine  to  ten 
shillings. 

The  people  of  Timbuctoo  live  on  the 
whole  very  comfortably  in  an  economic 
sense,  and  Dr.  Lenz  saw  very  few  signs  of 
poverty  or  beggary  among  them.  They 
have  three  meals  a  day.  The  first,  at  nine 
A.M.,  consists  of  small,  new-baked  wheaten 
loaves,  *'  of  altogether  excellent  quality," 
pieces  of  which,  in  eating,  you  succes- 
sively dip  into  dishes  of  honey  or  fluid 
butter.  The  main  meal,  at  three  p.m., 
is  composed  of  two,  sometimes  three, 
courses,  supplied  bv  kuskus^  vegetables, 
mutton  or  beef,  poultry  and  pigeon.  Ev- 
er3rthing  is  tastefully  prepared.  But  what 
are  kuskus  ?  They  are  made  of  the  flour 
of  wheat,  barley,  maize,  or  even  negro 
millet.  The  meal  is  moistened  ;  then,  by 
a  peculiar  movement  of  the  palm  and  the 
fingers,  it  is  twirled  o£E  into  small  grains. 
It  is  next  dried  in  the  sun.  The  kuskus 
are  not  cooked,  but  steamed  by  being  put 
in  an  earthen  pot,  riddled  with  small  holes 
at  the  bottom,  which  is  placed  over  an- 
other pot  filled  with  water,  and  resting  on 
the  fire.  Emptied  into  a  dish,  the  kuskus 
are  strewn  over  with  saffron  sauce ;  then 
flesh  and  vegetables  are  tastefully  scat- 
tered over  them,  and  they  are  eaten  with 
the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  —  though  it 
requires  some  practice  to  carry  them  to 
the  mouth  without  dropping  any.  Fish  is 
relegated  almost  exclusively  to  the  ne- 
groes, and  a  person  has  sunk  very  low 
who  will  eat  any  kind  of  fish.  The  even- 
ing meal,  between  nine  and  ten,  consists 
generally  of  rice  mingled  with  small  pieces 
of  meat.  No  spirituous  liquors  are  drunk ; 
the  solid  food  is  washed  down  only  with 
water,  taken  from  the  calabashes. 

It  will  perhaps  surprise  the  reader  to 
hear  that  the  people  of  Timbuctoo  are 
well  up  in  current  European  news,  and 
were  quite  ready  to  converse  with  Dr. 
Lenz  on  the  results  of  the  last  Russian 
war.  His  contemplated  visit  to  Timbuc- 
too was  also  known  there  before  he  had 
yet  crossed  the  Atlas  Mountains.  There 
are  schools  attached  to  the  mosques ;  and 
the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  can 
read  and  write,  know  large  parts  of  the 
Koran  by  heart,  and  are  able  to  dispute 
on  \X, 


From  Good  Words. 
THE    PROSPECTS    OF    MEDICAL    WOMEN 

IN  INDIA. 

Amongst  all  the  good  work  which  mis- 
sionaries have  initiated  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  there  is  none  which  is  likely 
to  bear  greater  or  more  permanent  fruit 
from  the  layman's  point  of  view  than  that 
which  has  resulted  in  the  training  of. med- 
ical women  for  India.  But  for  the  efforts 
made  by  missionary  societies  and  the  in- 
formation obtained  by  their  members,  En- 
glishwomen would  never  have  heard  of 
the  sufferings  which  their  sex,  under  the 
secluded  conditions  of  Oriental  life,  and 
owing  to  the  want  of  proper  medical  care, 
have  to  bear.  Life  in  the  Hindoo  zena- 
nas, hitherto  so  jealouslv  guarded,  has 
been  seen  and  studied  by  ladies  who  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  missionary  work; 
and  the  veil  which  was  drawn  over  the 
condition  of  their  inmates  has  been  lifted, 
and  piteous  tales  of  suffering  from  dis- 
eases which  the  poor  skill  of  native  women 
is  powerless  to  avert  have  been  revealed. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  the  first 
efforts  to  remedy  this  state  of  things  were 
made,  by  giving  lady  missionaries  to  India 
a  medical  training;  but  public  opinion 
was  not  widely  aroused  upon  the  subject 
till  about  four  vears  ago,  when  the  touch- 
ing message  of  the  maharanee  of  Punnah 
to  our  queen  on  behalf  of  her  millions  of 
suffering  sisters  eave  fresh  impulse  to  a 
work  which  missionaries,  as  well  as  sur- 
geons in  the  Indian  medical  service,  had 
encouraged  and  helped  forward  so  far  as 
was  in  their  power. 

It  is  true  that,  as  early  as  1854,  Euro- 
pean and  native  pupils  were  received  at  a 
Madras  hospital  to  be  trained  as  nurses 
to  women  and  children,  but  the  idea  of 
training  women  doctors  did  not  originate 
till  1871,  when  Surgeon-General  Balfour 
prevailed  upon  the  Madras  Medical  Col- 
lege to  open  its  doors  to  women ;  and  it 
required  ten  years  to  elapse  before  the 
work  then  so  quietly  and  unobtrusively 
begun  became  a  public  question,  and  en- 
tered upon  the  path  of  rapid  development. 

The  history  of  the  movement  is  well 
known,  and  it  is  not  our  intention  to  re- 
peat the  steps  by  which  the  training  of 
medical  women  in  India  has  been  made 
possible  in  Bombay,  Calcutta,  and  many 
other  important  centres.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  Madras,  which  was  the  first  to  open 
this  career  to  women,  has  been  the  last  to 
organize  a  fund  for  supporting  medical 
women;  that  the  capital  is  still  the  roost 
backward  in  the  matter;  and  that  Bom- 
bay, with  its  rich  Parsee  inhabitants,  has 
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been  the  most  liberal  in  its  grants,  whilst 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  In- 
dia we  find  absolute  unanimity  between 
the  government,  the  medical  profession, 
and  the  public,  as  regards  the  vital  impor- 
tance to  native  women  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  trained  doctors  of  their  own 
sex. 

The  supply  is  not  yet  adequate,  and  it  is 
in  the  hope  of  increasing  it  that  these  lines 
are  penned.  When  we  consider  that  there 
are  over  one  hundred  and  eighteen  million 
women  in  India«  the  majority  of  whom, 
owing  to  the  customs  of  their  country,  are 
precluded  from  receiving  medical  atten- 
dance  except  from  one  of  their  own  sex ; 
that  there  are  not  at  present  twenty  qual- 
ified English  women  nor  as  many  qualified 
native  lady  doctors  to  minister  to  their 
needs  ;  and  that  in  addition  to  actual  prac- 
tising physicians,  there  is  a  large  field  for 
work  in  training  and  teaching  native  wom- 
en to  be  skilful  doctors,  we  may  realize 
how  great  the  supply  from  England  alone 
may  grow  to,  without  exceeding  the  de- 
mand. In  spite  of  what  o£Eers  presuma- 
bly brilliant  prospects,  however,  there  is 
oo  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that 
any  medical  woman,  going  out  to  India 
fully  qualified,  will  find  work  to  her  hand, 
and  fees  coming  in  so  rapidly  that,  in  a 
few  years,  she  may  realize  an  independent 
fortune  and  return  to  England.  Those 
who  go  out  hoping  to  set  up  a  private 
practice  and  succeed  at  once  roust  have 
their  illusions  destroyed.  A  private  prac- 
tice must  be  waited  for  out  there  and 
gained  patiently  step  by  step,  as  it  is  in 
England,  for  no  natives  will  entrust  their 
wives  and  daughters  to  any  lady,  whatever 
her  diplomas,  until  she  has  won  their  con- 
fidence. This  she  can  best  do  by  being 
able  to  attend  poor  women  free  of  charge, 
but  this  she  could  not  afiEord  to  do  unless 
she  had  either  an  allowance  from  home  or 
a  small  income  of  her  own  for  the  first 
two  or  three  years  in  the  country. 

If  the  medical  woman,  however,  has  no 
capital,  but  has,  as  an  equivalent,  good 
diplomas  and  good  introductions  to  lead* 
ing  native  gentlemen  or  a  rajah,  she  may 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  an  appoint- 
ment in  a  native  State  where  the  rajah 
would  pay  her  a  settled  sum  every  month 
for  attending  the  ladies  of  his  zenana. 
Several  Anglo-Indians  in  various  parts  of 
India  continually  speak  of  the  many  ra- 
jahs who  would  welcome  a  medical  woman 
into  their  States,  and  pay  them  from  £200 
to  £^00  a  year.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  for 
future  experience  and  rising  in  the  pro- 
fession, such  an  appointment  is  the  best 


to  start  upon ;  for  although  the  life  10  the 
zenana  would  be  lonely  and  trying  in  many 
ways,  it  would  have  greater  advantages,  in 
addition  to  the  pecuniary  ones,  than  a 
private  practice,  because  there  would  be 
unlimited  opportunity  for  studying  the 
diseases  peculiar  to  Indian  women  and 
children.  Success  in  this  field  is,  at  the 
same  time,  not  to  be  bought  by  good  di- 
plomas alone;  a  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  place  in  which  a  medical 
woman  is  about  to  work  is  one  of  the  first 
steps  and  an  indispensable  one,  to  the 
confidence  of  the  natives;  and  beyond 
this  there  must  be  sympathy  for  them  and 
the  power  of  gaining  respect  and  courtesy 
from  all  classes.  The  language  difficnlty 
is  not  very  great ;  it  is  quite  possible  to 
pick  up  a  g<K>d  deal  of  Hindustani  during 
the  voyage  out,  especially  if  Forbes's 
Hindustani  Grammar  has  been  slightly 
studied  beforehand.  A  good  beginning  in 
the  language  can  be  made  here,  since  it  is 
pronounced  just  as  it  is  spelt,  and  the  way 
is  tolerably  clear  once  the  characters  and 
names  of  the  numerous  letters  are  ieamt; 
so  that  young  students  may  take  heart,  and 
remember  that,  although  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  one  of  the  most  formidable 
languages,  it  is  in  reality  one  of  the  easi- 
est. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  written  and 
spoken,  in  both  public  and  private,  as  re- 
gards the  kind  of  medical  education  nec- 
essary for  the  career  of  a  medical  woman 
for  India,  and  unfortunately  an  iropressioo 
has  spread  that  a  somewhat  meagre  med- 
ical education  will  suffice  for  the  work. 
The  training  needed  is,  on  the  contrary, 
most  thorough ;  for  the  cases  tvhicb  come 
under  a  woman  doctor  in  India  are  gener- 
ally of  a  complicated  character,  and  aocb 
as  do  not  recover  spontaneously  nor  yield 
to  the  treatment  of  the  native  women,  de- 
manding consequently  the  fullest  experi- 
ence and  widest    medical  and    sorgical 
knowledge.     Beginning  with    a  general 
knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  the 
training  should  include  minor  surgery  and 
oculist's  practice  (eye-diseases  being  very 
widespread  in  India,)  and  extend  to  speciid 
diseases  of  women  and  children  and  ob- 
stetrics.^    Obstacles  to  women  being  lolly 
trained  in  all  these  branches  no  longer  ex- 
ist, for  a  curriculum  qualifying  for  the  ex- 
aminations of  the  University  of  London, 
the  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  and  other 
examining  bodies,  is  provided  at  the  Lon- 
don School  of  Medicine  for  Women  in 
connection  with  the  Royal  Free  Hoapital. 
and  at  other  centres  abroad  and  at  home. 

Ladies  armed  with  all  a  thoroogb  cda- 
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cation  could  bestow  have  already  gone 
forth  in  small  numbers,  carrying  with 
them  hearty  good  wishes  for  success  in  a 
field  which  in  England  is  beset  with  preju- 
dice; but  the  response  to  the  roaharanee 
of  Punnah's  appeal  might  be  much  larger. 
Her  appeal  was  to  the  (jueen  personally, 
but  royal  influence  in  this  case  cannot  ao 
what  the  two  parties  directly  concerned 
in  it  can  themselves  do,  i^,^  what  the 
leaders  of  native  society  in  India  on  the 
one  hand  and  medical  women  on  the  other 
can  do  and  are  doing.  Since  Sir  Salar 
Jung  expressed  his  opinion  as  to  the  ben- 
efit English  medical  women  would  be  to 
India,  and  said  that  teachers  as  well  as 
practitioners  might  settle  in  the  chief 
towns,  and  that  in  the  rural  districts  a 
class  of  ordinary  female  practitioners,  not 
of  the  stamp  of  teachers,  would  be  very 
acceptable  to  the  vast  native  populations, 
saying  at  the  same  time  that,  although  it 
would  be  impossible  to  give  any  estimate 
of  the  required  numbers,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  teachers  as  well  as  one  thousand 
practitioners  would  without  doubt  obtain 
an  honorable  professional  maintenance,  a 
great  deal  has  been  done,  both  in  found- 
ing scholarships  for  students  here  and  in 
India,  and  in  throwing  open  hospital  and 
other  appointments  .to  qualified  women. 
There  is  a  large  women's  hospital  at  Bom- 
bay, the  Caste  Hospital  at  Madras  may 
soon  be  a/a/V  accompli^  and  quite  recently 
the  maharanee  Surnomoyee  of  Cassinba- 
zar  has  offered  ;£  15,000  to  found  a  hall  of 
residence  for  native  women  students  in 
Calcutta,  for  which  Lady  Du£Eerin  has 
laid  the  foundation  stone,  and  further 
sums  have  been  promised  towards  the 
salary  of  an  English  lady  doctor  to  super- 
intend it. 

In  addition,  an  association  to  aid  the 
establishment  of  medical  women,  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  India,  has 
been  started  during  the  past  summer 
under  Lady  Dufferin's  auspices,  and  has 
already  received  substantial  support  from 
vast  numbers  of  native  gentlemen. 

Thus  the  two  primary  difficulties  to  the 
success  of  the  movement  have  been  swept 
away.  Sufficient,  if  not  large  incomes, 
are  guaranteed  to  medical  women  in  many 
parts  of  India  by  native  gentlemen,  who 
wish  to  have  female  medical  attendants 
for  their  wives  and  families,  and  women 
have  been  placed  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  men  as  regards  dispensing  medicines 
and  qualifying  Tor  degrees.  The  question 
is  not  one  of  sending  out  women  from 
this  country  alone ;  it  embraces  the  larger 
one  of  utilizing  the  native  element,  but  it 
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is  in  regard  to  the  prospects  and  training 
of  Englishwomen  that  we  at  home  are 
most  concerned. 

Although,  as  we  have  said,  the  work  is 
originally  the  result  of  the  labors  of  mis 
sionariesj  the  most  marked  feature  of  its 
progress  has  been  the  divorce  of  medical 
from  missionary  work,  as  it  formerly  ex- 
isted. The  zenana  missions  have  met 
with  a  good  deal  of  opposition  in  some 
native  circles,  because  the  Hindoos  have 
a  suspicion  that  women  make  their  medi- 
cal knowledge  and  advice  secondary  to 
their  hopes  of  converting  the  inmates  to 
Christianity.  Medical  missionaries  had 
thus  to  encounter  grave  difficulties,  and 
they  had  not  always  the  tact  or  good  for- 
tune to  come  well  out  of  them.  Now, 
however,  the  prospects  both  of  conversion 
and  healing  are  brighter,  and  both  have 
entered  upon  a  new  and  higher  phase. 
A  good  physician,  who  is  nothing  more, 
is  more  valuable  for  special  purposes  than 
a  good  missionary  who  is  also  a  bad  phy- 
sician; and  it  certainly  commends  neither 
Christianity  nor  European  methods  of 
medicine  to  Hindoo  ladies  to  send  them 
missionaries  in  the  disguise  of  indifferent 
doctors.  The  plan  of  combining  the  work 
had,  no  doubt,  many  merits  in  a  bygone 
day;  but  the  fact  that  several  native  ladies 
have  inquired  very  critically  as  to  the 
diplomas  or  credentials  of  medical  mis* 
sionaries  specially  provided  for  their  ben- 
efit, shows  that  both  missionaries  and 
medical  women  will  have  more  chance  of 
success  if  they  are  avowedly  one  or  the 
other  alone.  A  qualified  or  unqualified 
medical  missionary  has  to-day  to  encoun- 
ter a  great  amount  of  distrust,  while  the 
thoroughly  trained  and  unsectarian  wom* 
an  doctor  is  welcomed  for  the  professional 
work  she  undertakes  to  perform.  They 
are  not  missionaries  first  and  doctors  af- 
terwards, and  hence  missionaries  in  the 
future  need  not  be  burdened  with  a  sec- 
ondary profession,  except  in  so  far  as  a 
slight  knowledge  of  medicine  is  a  neces- 
sity for  all  travellers  in  out-of-the-way  dis- 
tricts. 

There  are  several  people,  doubtless,  who 
will  regard  the  separation  of  the  medical 
and  missionary  work  with  dismay,  and 
who,  in  the  uncertainties  of  the  transition 
state  which  zenana  work  in  India  is  now 
going  through,  will  find  facts  to  substan- 
tiate their  belief  that  the  old  combination 
is  the  best,  and  that  with  the  separation 
of  medical  from  missionary  work,  mission- 
ary work /^rx^  will  be  all  the  harder,  even 
if  it  eventually  succeeds  in  a  country 
where  caste  holds  such  sway,  unless  some 
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subsidiary  motive  can  be  found  for  pene- 
trating into  Indian  home  life.  To  such 
as  these  we  would  answer,  Is  there  not 
in  India  a  large  enough  field  for  the  wom- 
an doctor  and  for  the  missionary  ?  is  not 
the  successful  introduction  of  European 
methods  of  treatment  one  step  in  dispers- 
ing Hindoo  darkness  and  superstition? 
and  is  not  the  uplifting  of  native  women 
to  minister  to  the  needs  of  their  own  sex 
—  to  relieve  sufferings  on  the  one  band, 
and  enable  some  of  the  twenty  millions 


I  of  young  Hindoo  widows,  aot  to  speak  ol 
the  unmarried  women,  on  the  other,  to 
earn  an  independent  position  —  one  of  the 
surest  means  of  converting  the  nation  at 
large  to  European  customs  socially*  and 
as  time  goes  on,  to  the  religion  which  has 
so  powerfully  influenced  the  development 
of  our  own  and  other  Western  nations? 

Time  alone  can  prove  that  this  will  be 
so,  but  meantime  those  who  are  acquainted 
wrth  Indian  life  and  thought  do  not  de- 
spair  that  it  will  be  as  predicted. 

£.  M.  Beal. 


The  Courtesies  op  Doffing  the  Hat.— 
All  Jewish  congregations  worship  with  their 
heacfs  covered ;  so  do  the  Quakers,  although 
St  PauKs  injunctions  on  the  matter  are  clearly 
condemnatory  of  the  practice.  The  Puritans 
of  the  Commonwealth  would  seem  to  have 
kept  their  hats  on,  whether  preaching  or  being 
preached  to,  since  Pepys  notes  hearing  a  sim- 
ple clergyman  exclaiming  against  men  wearing 
their  hats  in  the  church ;  and  a  year  afterwards 
(1662)  writes:  "To  the  French  Church  in  the 
Savoy,  and  where  they  have  the  Common 
Prayer  Book  read  in  French,  and  which  I 
never  saw  before,  the  minister  do  preach  with 
his  hat  off,  I  suppose  in  further  conformity 
with  our  church."  William  the  Third  rather 
scandalized  his  church-going  subjects  by  fol- 
lowing Dutch  custom,  and  keepmg  his  head 
covered  in  church,  and  when  it  did  please  him 
to  doff  his  ponderous  hat  during  the  service, 
he  invariably  donned  it  as  the  preacher  mounted 
the  pulpit  stairs.  When  Bossuet,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  treated  the  gay  fellows  of  the  Ho- 
tel de  Rambouillet  to  a  midnight  sermon,  Vol- 
taire sat  it  out  with  his  hat  on,  but  uncovering 
when  the  boy-preacher  had  finished,  bowed 
low  before  him,  saying,  "Sir,  I  never  heard  a 
man  preach  at  once  so  early  and  so  late."  As 
a  token  of  respect,  uncovering  the  head  is  one 
of  the  oldest  of  courtesies.  Says  an  ancient 
rhyme :  — 

If  you  any  good  man  or  woman  meet. 

Avail  thy  hood  to  him  or  her 

And  bid  "  God-speed  dame  or  fere." 

Shakespeare's  Osric  takes  no  heed  of  Ham- 
let's suggestion  that  he  should  put  his  bonnet 
to  its  proper  use,  "'tis  for  the  head;"  and 
when  urged  again  to  cover  replies:  "Nay,  in 
good  faith,  for  mine  ease,  in  good  faith." 
Massinger's  Wellborn  meeting  Marrall  in  the 
open  country,  asks  him,  "Is't  for  your  ease 
you  keep  your  hat  off  ?  "  And  that  worshipper 
of  the  rising  sun  answers :  — 


Ease,  and  it  like  jronr  worship  I 
I  hope  Jack  Marrall  shall  not  live  so  long. 
To  prove  himself  such  an  unmannerly  beut, 
Though  it  hail  hazel-nuts,  as  to  t>e  covered 
When  your  worship^  s  present 

In  Charles  the  First's  time,  even  the  ladies 
do£Eed  their  head-gear  in  salutation.  The 
writer  of  "  Will  Bagnall's  Ballet "  says :  -* 

Both  round  and  short  they  wear  their  hair, 
Whose  length  should  woman  grace ; 

Loose,  like  themselves,  their  hats  they  wear. 
And  when  they  come  in  place. 

Where  courtship  and  compliments  must  be, 

They  do  it,  like  men,  with  cap  and  knee. 

Lamenting  the  decay  of  respect  to  age,  Clar- 
endon tells  us  that  in  his  young  da>*s  he  never 
kept  his  hat  on  his  head  before  his'  elders,  ex- 
cept at  dinner.  A  curious  exception,  that,  to 
modern  notions  of  politeness,  but  it  was  the 
custom  to  sit  covered  at  meals  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Sir  John 
Finett,  deputy  master  of  the  ceremonies  at  the 
court  of  King  James  the  First,  was  once  much 
puzzled  as  to  whether  the  Prince  of  Wales 
should  sit  covered  or  no  at  dinner  in  the 
presence  of  the  sovereign,  when  a  foreign  am- 
bassador was  one  of  the  guests ;  since  the 
latter,  as  the  representative  of  a  king,  was  not 
expected  to  vail  his  bonnet.  Giving  James  a 
hint  of  his  difficulty,  his  Majesty  disposed  ol  it 
when  the  time  came,  by  uncovering  his  head 
for  a  little  while,  an  example  all  present  were 
bound  to  follow ;  and  then,  putting  on  his  hat 
again,  he  requested  the  prince  and  the  ambas- 
sador to  do  likewise.  "Hats  need  not  be 
raised  here,"  so  it  is  said,  runs  a  notice  in  one 
of  Nuremberg's  streets.  "  Hats  must  be  raised 
here,"  should  have  been  inscribed  on  the 
Kremlin  gateway,  where  a  government  oflktal 
used  to  stand  to  compel  passers  by  to  remove 
their  hats,  because,  under  that  gate,  the  re- 
treating army  of  Napoleon  withdrew  from 
Moscow.  Whether  the  regulation  is  in  fiorae 
at  this  day  is  more  than  we  know. 

Hatter'a 


